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PREFACE  TO  THE  EIGHTH  EDITION. 


The  demand  for  another  edition  of  this  work  has  given  occasion  to 
a  thorough  revision  of  it  by  the  author. 

There  is  no  department,  perhaps,  of  medicine,  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  so  many  investigators  has  been,  and  is,  directed  as  to  that 
of  physiology ;  and,  as  remarked  in  the  preface  to  the  last  edition, 
perhaps  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  science  -have  observers  been 
more  energetic,  and  discriminating.  Many  modifications  of  fact  and 
inference  have  consequently  taken  place,  which  it  has  been  neces- 
sary for  the  author  to  record,  and  to  express  his  views  in  relation 
thereto.  Especially  has  he  endeavoured  to  note  the  phenomena  that 
have  presented  themselves  to  the  most  accurate  observers,  and  to 
deduce  from  them  laws  which  may  tend  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of 
the  science :  he  has  not,  however,  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  discard  the 
results  of  the  observations  of  all  former  anthropologists,  or  the  opinions 
they  had  embraced  in  regard  to  the  various  functions.  It  not  unfre- 
quently,  indeed,  happens,  that  in  ignorance  of  the  history  of  the  science, 
views  are  esteemed  new,  which  had  been  promulged  by  earlier  inves- 
tigators. He  has,  therefore,  in  an  encyclopaediac  work  like  the  pre- 
sent, retained  many  of  those  opinions,  whilst  he  has  laboured  to  do 
especial  justice  to  such  as  have  emanated  from  more  recent*  inquirers. 
In  this  respect,  his  work  diflFers  from  valuable  physiological  treatises 
that  are  before  the  public.  Whilst,  too,  he  has  inserted  the  main 
results  of  the  labours  of  recent  histologists,  especially  such  as  are 
directly  applicable  to  physiology,  he  has  not  considered  it  advisable 
to  pursue  the  subject  to  such  an  extent  as  if  the  work  were  on  general 
anatomy,  to  which  histology  properly  belongs. 
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On  the  whole  subject  of  physiology  proper,  as  it  applies  to  the  func- 
tions executed  by  the  different  organs,  the  present  edition,  the  author 
flatters  himself,  will  be  found  to  contain  the  views  of  the  most  distin- 
guished physiologists  of  all  periods.  The  contributions  to  the  science 
of  life  have,  of  late  years,  been  rich  and  varied ;  and  to  collate  and 
weigh  them,  and  to  separate  the  most  trustworthy  and  valued,  has  been 
a  work  of  no  little  discriminating  labour,— but  to  the  author  a  labour 
of  love,  inasmuch  as  they  are  subjects  which  he  has  been  long  accus- 
tomed to  investigate ;  and  on  which  he  has  annually  to  treat  before 
the  class  of  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College. 

The  rich  collection  of  materials  in  the  possession  of  his  publishers 
has  enabled  him  to  increase  greatly  the  list  of  illustrations,  and  to  sub- 
stitute in  many  cases  better ;  whilst  new  cuts  have  been  added,  so  as 
to  make  the  whole  number  five  hundred  and  thirty-two,  in  place  of 
four  hundred  and  seventy -four,  as  in  the  last  edition.  It  has  been  diffi- 
cult in  all  cases  to  assign  these  to  the  original  projectors ;  but  an  effort 
has  been  made  so  to  do. 

The  author  need  scarcely  add,  that  no  pains  have  been  spared  by 
him  to  make  the  work  a  complete  expression  of  the  science  of  the  day. 
The  list  of  ex  professo  publications*  will  indicate  most  of  the  numerous 

*  Atlee,  Walter  F.,  M.  D.    Notes  of  M.  Bernard's  Lectures  on  the  Blood ;  with  an 

appendix,  Philad.,  1854. 
Bain,  Alexander,  A.  M.     The  Senses  and  the  Intellect,  London,  1855. 
Beale,  Lionel  John.    The  Laws  of  Health  in  relation  to  Mind  and  Bodj :  A  series  of 

Letters  from  an  old  Practitioner  to  a  Patient,  Amer.  edit.,  Philad.,  1851. 
B6clard,  J.     Traits  £lementaire  de  Phjsiologie  Humaine  comprenant  lea  Principales 

Notions  de  la  Physiologie  Compar^e,  Ouvrage  accompagn^  de  144  Gravures  interca- 

Itos  dans  le  Texte,  Paris,  1855. 
Beoquerel,  M.  Alf.  and  Rodier,  M.  A.    Traits  de  Chimie  Pathologiqne  appliqu6e  &  la 

M^decine  Pratique,  Paris,  1854. 
B^rard,  P.    Cours  de  Physiologie,  fait  a  la  Faculty  de  M6decine  de  Paris.    Tome  3^me 

et  2  livraisons  du  Tome  4dme,  1851-1855. 
B^raud,  M.  J.  B.    Manuel  de  Phjsiologie  de  THomme  et  des  Principaux  Vert^br^s ; 

r6pondant  h  toutes  les  Questions  Physiologiques  du  Programme  des  Examens  de  Fin 

d'Annee,  revu  par  M.  Ch.  Robin,  &c.,  Paris,  1853. 
Bernard,  M.  Claude.    Le<;ons  de  Physiologic  Expgrimentale  appliqu6e  &  la  Mi'4ecine, 

faites  au  College  de  France,  avec  22  figures  intercal6es  dans  le  Texte,  Paris,  1855. 

,  see  Atlee. 

Bidder,  Dr.  F.,  and  Schmidt,  Dr.  C.     Die  Verdauungss&fte  und  der  Stoffwechsel.  Bine 

Ph3r8iologi8ch-Chemische  Untersuchung.   Mit  f iinf  Tafeln  graphischer  DarsteUungen, 

Mitau  und  Leipzig,  1852. 
Bishop,  John,  F.  R.  S.    On  Articulate  Sounds ;  and  on  the  Causes  and  Cure  of  Impedi- 
ments of  Speech,  Loudon,  1851. 
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distinct  treatises,  connected  with  biology,  which  he  has  had  to  consult  in 
the  preparation  of  the  present  edition.    He  has,  moreover,  industriously 

Bock,  Bt,  Carl  Ernst.  Lehrbaoh  der  Pathologischen  ADatomie  and  Diagnostik, 
2  Bd.,  Leipzig,  1852-1853. 

Bowman,  John  £.,  F.  C.  S.  A  Practical  Handbook  of  Medical  Chemistry ;  2d  Ameri- 
can from  the  third  and  revised  London  edition,  with  illustrations,  Philad.,  1855. 

Brachet,  J.  L.  Phjsiologie  £16mentaire  de  UHomme,  2de  Mit.,  2  vols.,  Paris  et  Ljon, 
1855. 

Brodie,  Sir  Benjamin,  Bart.,  D.  C.  L.,  &c.     Pl^siological  Researches,  London,  1851. 

Brown-S^nard,  Experimental  Researches  applied  to  Physiology  and  Pathology,  New 
York,  1853. 

,  Sur  les  Resnltats  de  la  Section  et  de  la  Galvanisation  da  Nerf  Grand 

.  Sympathique  aa  Coa.     (Extrait  de  la  Gazette  Medicale  de  Paris,  Ann^e,  1854.) 

,  Experimental  and  Clinical  Researches  on  the  Physiology  and  Pathology 


of  the  Spinal  Cord,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  Nervous  Centres,  Richmond,  1855. 

-,  Recherches  ExpC'rimentales  sur  la  Transmission  Crois^e  des  Impressions 


Sensitives  dans  la  Moello  £piuiere.     (Extrait  de  la  Gazette  Hebdomadaire  de  M6de- 
cine  et  de  Chirurgie.     Tome  ii.,  Nos.  31  and  36),  Paris,  1855. 

-,  Propri6t6s  et  Fonctions  de  la  Moelle  fepini^re,  Rapport  sur  quelques  Ex- 


periences de  M.  Brown-Se<iuard,  lu  k  la  Societe  de  Biologic,  le  21  Juillet,  1855,  par 
M.  Paul  Broca,  Professeur  Agr6g6,  &c.,  Paris,  1855. 
,  Deux  M6moires  sur  la  Physiologic  de  la  Moelle  £pini^re  lus  &  PAoad^mie 


des  Sciences  le  27  AoQt  et  le  24  Septembre,  1855. 

1.  Recherches  sur  la  Vole  de  Transmission  des  Impressions  Sensitives  dans  la 
Moiille  ^pinidro. 

2.  Recherches  Exp^rimentales  sur  la  Distribution  des  Fibres  des  Racines  Post6ri- 
eures  dans  la  Mobile  Kpinidre,  et  sur  la  Voie  de  Transmission  des  Impressions  Sen- 
sitives dans  cet  Organe.    (Extraits  de  la  Gazette  Medicale  de  Paris,  Annee,  1855). 

[The  last  four  memoirs — the  gift  of  Dr.  Brown-Sequard — reached  the  author  whilst 
he  was  preparing  the  present  list.  The  results  at  which  he  has  arrived  from  his  ex- 
periments on  living  animals,  and  published  in  the  two  memoirs  presented  before  the 
Academic  des  Sciences,  of  Paris,  conflict  greatly  with  those  hitherto  received  by  phy- 
siologists, in  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  vesicular  and  tubular  portions  of  the  spi- 
nal marrow.  In  the  first  of  the  two  memoirs  he  concludes, — that  it  is  not  by  the 
posterior  cords  of  the  spinal  marrow,  as  is  generally  admitted  in  France,  that  the  trans- 
mission to  the  encephalon  of  sensory  impressions,  received  by  the  trunk  and  the  limbs, 
is  finally  effected ;  that  such  transmission  is  finally  effected  by  the  gray  substance  of  the 
medulla  spinalis,  and  especially  by  its  central  portion ; — and  in  the  latter  memoir  he 
concludes,  that  sensory  impressions  on  their  arrival  at  the  medulla  spinalis,  pass  by 
the  posterior  cords,  the  posterior  gray  cornua,  and  probably  also  by  the  lateral  cords  ; 
and  that  in  these  different  portions  of  the  medulla  they  ascend  or  descend ;  and  after 
a  short  course  towards  the  encephalon,  or  in  the  opposite  direction,  quit  those  parts  to 
enter  into  the  gray  central  matter,  in  which,  or  by  which,  they  are  finally  transmitted 
to  the  encephalon. 

The  brilliant  vivisections  made  by  this  dexterous  experimenter  and  able  physiolo- 
gist, in  the  presence  of  a  Committee  of  the  Soci^td  de  Biologic,  composed  of  MM. 
Claude  Bernard,  Bouley,  Broca,  Girald^,  Goubaux  and  Vulpian,  have  led  M.  Broca — 
the  reporter — to  the  sweeping  conclusion,  that  "  no  known  doctrine  or  system  can  live 
alongside  the  experiments  of  M.  Brown-S^uard ;  and  that  we  must  submit  to  make  a 
tabula  rasa  of  everything  that  has  been  hitherto  said  on  the  physiology  of  the  medollA 
spinalis." 
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availed  himself  of  multitudinous  contributions  to  medical  encyclopaedias, 
dictionaries,  and  journals,  published  at  home  and  abroad;  and,  for  the 

The  Committee  considered,  that  the  experiments,  perfonned  in  their  presence,  satis- 
factorily demonstrated — that  exposure  of  the  dura  mater  and  of  the  medulla  permitted 
sensibility  and  motion  to  persist  in  the  posterior  train ; — that  such  sensibility  still 
persisted  after  the  section  of  the  posterior  cords — called  the  sensitive  cords  of  the  me- 
dulla ;  and  that,  consequently,  these  cords  are  not  indispensable  for  the  transmission 
of  sensory  impressions  ; — that  far  from  abolishing  sensibility,  the  section  of  the  sup- 
posed sensitive  cords  was  accompanied  by  hyper»sthesia  of  the  lower  limbs ;  that  after 
such  section,  the  caudal  segment  of  the  medulla  was  more  sensible  than  the  cephalic 
segment,  and  that  the  vesicular  matter  of  the  cord  was  of  itself  insensible. 

Other  experiments  showed,  that  the  separate  and  complete  section  of  the  posterior 
cords  neither  destroyed  sensibility  nor  motion ;  but  that  both  were  destroyed  when 
the  vesicular  matter  was  cut  across  ;  that  the  integrity  of  the  antero-lateral  cords  did 
not  prevent  the  loss  of  movement,  nor  did  that  of  the  posterior  cords  prevent  the  loss 
of  feeling. 

A  work  on  the  physiology  of  the  spinal  marrow,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Brown-S4quard, 
Is  announced.     It  will,  doubtless,  contain  all  the  facts  observed  by  him,  as  well  as  the 
important  deductions  to  which  his  ample  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject  cannot  fail 
to  have  led  him.] 
Budd,  Geo.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.     On  Diseases  of  the  Liver,  2d  Amer.  from  the  last  and 

improved  London  edition,  with  ccdored  plates  and  wood-cuts,  Philad.,  1853. 
,  On  the  Organic  Diseases  and  Functional  Disorders  of  the  Stomach,  Amer. 

edit.,  Philad.,  1856. 
Budge,  Julius.    Memoranda  der  Speciellen  Physiologic  des  Menschen ;  ein  Leitfaden 

filr  Vorlesungen  und  zum  Selbststudium,  5te  verbesserte  und  vermehrte  Auflage. 

Mit  10  Kupfertafeln,  Weimar,  1853. 
Bushnan,  J.  Stevenson,  M.  D.     The  Principles  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology ; 

a  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Functions  and  Phenomena  of  Organic  Life ;  to  which  is 

prefixed  a  general  view  of  the  great  Departments  of  Human  Knowledge,  with  one 

hundred  and  two  Illustrations  on  wood.     [Reprinted  from  vol.  1  of  Orr's  Circle  of 

the  Sciences,  London,  1854.]     Philadelphia,  1854. 
Carpenter,  William  B.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.     Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  with 

their  Chief  Applications  to  Psychology,  Pathology,  Therapeutics,  Hygiene,  and  Fo- 
rensic Medicine.     A  new  American  from  the  last  London  edition,  with  two  hundred 

and  sixty-one  Illustrations.   Edited,  with  additions,  by  Francis  Gumey  Smith,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Medical  Department  of  Pennsylvania 

College,  &c.,  Philad.,  1855. 

,  Principles  of  Comparative  Physiology,  with  three  hundred  and  nine  wood 

engravings.     A  new  American  from  the  fourth  and  revised  London  edition,  Philad., 

1854. 
Chambers,  Tliomas  E.     Digestion  and  its  Derangements.     The  Principles  of  Rational 

Medicine  applied  to  Disorders  of  the  Alimentary  Canal,  London,  1856. 
Coste,  M.     Histoire  G«^n6rale  et  Particuli^re  du  D6veloppement  des  Corps  Organist, 

Public  sous  les  Auspices  de  M.  Villemain,  Ministre  de  Tlnstruction  Publique,  Paris, 

1847-1854. 
Eschricht,  Dr.  Daniel  Friedrich.     Das  Physische  Leben  in  Popuiaren  Vortr&gen.     Mit 

208  Abbildungen,  meist  in  Holz  geschnitten,  Kopenhagen,  1852. 
Fabius  and  Buys-Ballot.     De  Spirometro  ejusque  Usu.     Dissertatio  Inauguralis,  Am- 

stelodam.,  1853. 
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eighth  time,  he  ventures  to  place  the  work  before  a  profession,  which, 
he  is  proud  in  being  permitted  again  to  state,  has  already  done  too 

Fleniy,  Loals.    Coon  d'Hjgi^ne  fait  a  la  Faculty  de  M^decine  de  Paris,  Paris,  1852. 

Flonrens,  Prof.  P.    Histoire  de  la  D6cotiverte  de  la  Circulation  du  Sang,  Paris,  1864. 

,  De  la  Long6yit6  Humaine  et  de  la  Quantity  de  Vie  sur  le  Globe,  2dme  Edi- 
tion, Paris,  1855. 

Fnnke,  Dr.  Otto.  Atlas  der  PhjsiologiBohon  Chemle,  zugleich  als  Supplement  zn  C.  G. 
Lehmann's  Lehrbucli  der  Phjsiologischen  Chemie.  FunfiEelin  Tafeln  enthaltend  90 
Abbildungen  s&mmtlioh  nach  dem  Mikroscop  gezeiohnet  and  erl&utert,  Leipzig, 
1853. 

,  See  Gtinther. 

,  See  Wagner. 

Gayarret,  J.  Physique  M^dicale.  De  la  Chaleor  produite  par  les  Etres  Vivants,  Aveo 
41  figures  dans  le  Texte,  Paris,  1855. 

Gluge,  Dr.  Gottlieb.  Pathologische  Histologie.  Mit  12  Eupfertafeln  und  Tabellen, 
Jena,  1850 ;  Translated,  under  the  Title,  Atlas  of  Pathological  Histologj,  hy  Dr. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 


PROLEGOMENA. 

I.  NATURAL  BODIES. 

The  extensive  domain  of  Nature  is  divisible  into  three  great  classes: 
— Minerals^  Vegetables^  and  Animals.  This  division  was  universally 
adopted  by  the  anciente,  and  still  prevails,  especially  amongst  the 
unscientific.  When,  however,  we  carefully  examine  tneir  respective 
characteristics,  we  discover,  that  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  resemble 
each  other  in  many  essential  particulars.  This  resemblance  has  given 
occasion  to  the  partition  of  all  bodies  into  two  classes :  the  Inorganic^ 
or  those  not  possessing  organs  or  instruments  adapted  for  the  perform- 
ance of  special  actions  or  functions,  and  the  Organized,  or  such  as 
possess  this  arrangement. 

In  all  ages,  philosophers  have  attempted  to  point  out  a 

**  Vast  chain  of  being,  which  from  Gk>D  began, 
Nature's  ethereal,  human,  angel,  man, 
Beast,  bird,  fish,  insect,  what  no  eye  can  see, 
No  glass  can  reach — " 

the  links  of  which  chain  they  have  considered  to  be  constituted  of  all 
natural  bodies;  passing  by  insensible  gradations  through  the  inorganic 
and  the  organized,  and  forming  a  rigid  and  unbroken  series ;  and  in 
which,  they  have  conceived, 

" Each  moss, 

Each  sheU,  each  crawling  insect,  holds  a  rank, 
Important  in  the  plan  of  Him  who  framed 
This  scale  of  beings — ^holds  a  rank  which,  lost, 
Would  break  the  chain,  and  leave  behind  a  gap 
Which  Nature's  self  would  rue." 

Crystallization  has  been  esteemed  by  them  as  the  highest  link  of  the 
inorganic  kingdom ;  the  lichen,  which  encrusts  the  stone,  as  but  one 
link  higher  than  the  stone  itself;  the  mushroom  and  the  coral  as  the 
connecting  links  between  the  vegetable  and  the  animal ;  and  the  ini; 
mense  space,  which  separates  man — the  highest  of  the  mammalia—^ 
from  his  Maker,  they  have  conceived  to  be  occupied  in  succession  by 
beings  of  gradually  increasing  intelligence.  If,  however,  we  investi- 
gate the  matter  minutely,  we  discover  that  many  links  of  the  chain' 
appear  widely  separated  from  each  other;  and  that,  in  the  existing 
VOL.  I. — 3 
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State  of  our  knowledge,  the  catenation  cannot  be  esteemed  rigidly 
maintained.*  Let  us  inquire  into  the  great  characteristics  of  the  dif- 
ferent kingdoms,  and  endeavour  to  describe  the  chief  points  in  which 
living  bodies  differ  from  those  that  have  never  possessed  vitality,  and 
into  the  distinctions  between  organized  bodies  themselves. 

1.  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  INORGANIC  AND  ORGANIZED  BODIES. 

Inorganic  bodies  possess  the  common  properties  of  matter.  Their 
elements  are  fixed  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Their  study  con- 
stitutes Physics^  in  its  enlarged  sense,  or  Natural  Science.  Organized 
bodies  have  properties  in  common  with  inorganic,  but  they  have  like- 
wise others  superadded,  which  control  the  first  in  a  singular  manner. 
TJaey  are  beings,  whose  elements  are  undergoing  constant  mutation, 
aind  the  sciences  treating  of  their  structure  and  functions  are  Anatomy 
amd  Physiology. 

They  differ  from  each  other  in — 

1.  Origin. — Inorganic  bodies  are  not  bom :  they  do  not  arise  from  a 
parent:  they  spring  from  the  general  forces  of  matter, — the  particles 
oeing  merelv  in  a  state  of  aggregation,  and  their  motions  regulated  by 
certain  fixea  and  invariable  laws.  The  animal  and  the  vegetable,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  products  of  generation ;  they  must  spring  from 
beings  similar  to  themselves;  and  they  possess  the /orce  of  ^e,  which 
controls  the  ordinarv  forces  of  matter.  Yet  it  has  been  supposed,  that 
they  are  capable  of  creating  life ;  in  other  words,  that  a  particular 
organization  presupposes  life.  This  is  not  the  place  for  entering  into 
the  question  of  generation.  It  will  be  sufficient  at  present  to  remark, 
that  in  the  upper  classes  of  animals,  the  necessity  of  a  parent  cannot 
be  contested ;  the  only  difficulty  that  can  possibly  arise  regards  the 
very  lowest  classes ;  and  analogy  warrants  the  conclusion,  that  every 
living  being  must  spring  from  an  egg  or  a  seed. 

2.  Shape. — ^The  shape  of  inorganic  bodies  is  not  fixed  in  a  deter- 
minate manner.  It  is  true,  that  by  proper  management  every  mineral 
can  be  reduced  to  a  primitive  nucleus,  which  is  the  same  in  all  minerals 
of  like  composition ;  still,  the  shape  of  the  mineral,  as  it  presents  itself 
to  us,  differs.  Carbonate  of  lime,  for  example,  although  it  may  always 
be  reduced  to  the  same  primitive  nucleus,  assumes  various  appear- 
ances;— ^being  sometimes  rhomboidal;  at  others,  in  regular  hexahedral 
prisms; — in  solids,  terminated  by  twelve  scalene  triangles,  or  in  dode- 
cahedrons, whose  surfaces  are  pentagons.  In  organized  bodies,  on  the 
contrary,  the  shape  is  constant  ]^h  animal  and  vegetable  has  the 
one  that  characterizes  its  species,  so  that  no  possible  mistake  can  be 
indulged ;  and  this  applies  not  only  to  the  wnole  body,  but  to  every 
one  of  its  parts,  numerous  as  they  are. 

8.  Size. — The  size  of  an  inorganic  body  is  by  no  means  fixed.  It 
may  be  great,  or  small,  according  to  the  quantity  present  of  the  parti- 
cles that  have  to  form  it  A  crystal,  for  example,  may  be  minute,  or 
the  contrary,  according  to  the  number  of  saline  particles  in  the  solu- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  organized  bodies  attain  a  certain  size, — at 
times  by  a  slow,  at  others  by  a  more  rapid  growth, — but  in  all  cases 

>  Fleming's  Philoeophj  of  Zoology,  i.  4.    Edinburgh,  1822. 
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the  due  proportion  is  preserved  between  the  various  parts, — between 
the  stem  and  the  root,  the  limb  and  the  trunk.  Each  vegetable  and 
each  animal  has  its  own  size,  by  which  it  is  known ;  and  although  we 
occasionally  meet  with  dwarf  or  gigantic  varieties,  these  are  unfre- 
quent,  and  mere  exceptions  establishing  the  position. 

4.  Chemical  character. — Great  difierence  exists  between  inorganic 
and  organized  bodies  in  this  respect.  In  the  mineral  kingdom  are 
found  all  the  elementary  substances,  or  those  which  chemistry,  at 
present,  considers  simple;  amounting  to  at  least  sixty-two.  They  are 
as  follows : — Non-metallic  bodies.  Oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  sulphur, 
selenium,  phosphorus,  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  fluorine,  carbon,  boron, 
silicon.  Metals.  Potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  calcium,  magnesium, 
barium,  strontium,  aluminium,  glucinium,  zirconium,  yttrium,  thorium, 
iron,  manganese,  zinc,  cadmium,  lead,  tin,  copper,  bismuth,  mercury, 
silver,  gold,  platinum,  rhodium,  palladium,  osmium,  iridium,  nickel, 
cobalt,  uranium,  cerium,  antimony,  arsenic,  chromium,  molybdenum, 
tungsten,  columbium,  tellurium,  titanium,  vanadium,  lantanium,  didy- 
mium,  erbium,  terbium,  niobium,  ruthenium,  norium,  ilmenium, 
aridium  (?),  and  donarium  (?).  In  the  organized,  a  few  only  of  these 
elements  of  matter  are  met  with,  viz.,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
and  carbon,  which  are  always  present;  and  sulphur,  phosphorus,  chlo- 
rine, iodine,  bromine,  fluorine,  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  magnesium, 
silicon,  aluminium,  iron,  manganese,  titanium,  and  arsenic,  which  are 
usually  in  small  proportion. 

The  composition  of  inorganic  bodies  is  more  simple :  several  con- 
sist of  but  one  element ;  and,  when  composed  of  more,  the  combina- 
tion is  rarely  higher  than  ternary.  Organized  bodies,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  never  simple,  nor  even  binary.  They  are  always  at  least 
ternary  or  quaternary.  The  simplest  vegetable  consists  of  a  union  of 
oxygen,  carbon,  and  hydrogen;  the  simplest  animal,  of  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen. 

The  composition  of  the  mineral,  again,  is  constant.  Its  elements 
have  entirely  satisfied  their  affinities ;  and  all  remains  at  rest.  In  the 
organized  kingdom,  the  affinities  are  not  satisfied ;  compounds  are 
formed  to  be  again  decomposed,  and  this  happens  from  the  earliest 
period  of  foetal  formation  till  the  cessation  of  life ;  all  is  in  commo- 
tion, and  the  chemical  character  of  the  corporeal  fabric  is  incessantly 
undergoing  modification.  This  applies  to  every  organised  body;  and, 
accordingly,  change  of  some  kind  is  essential  to  our  idea  of  active 
life.  In  the  case  of  the  seed,  which  has  remained  unaltered  for  cen- 
turies, and  subsequently  vegetates  under  favorable  circumstances,  life 
may  be  considered  to  be  dormant  or  suspended.  It  possesses  vitality, 
or  the  power  of  being  excited  to  active  life  under  favoring  influences. 

In  chemical  nomenclature,  the  term  element  has  a  diflereut  accepta- 
tion, according  as  it  is  applied  to  inorganic  or  organic  chemistry.  In 
the  former,  it  means  a  substance,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  science, 
does  not  admit  of  decomposition.  We  say,  "  in  the  present  state  of 
the  science,"  for  several  bodies,  now  esteemed  compound,  were,  not 
many  years  ago,  classed  amongst  the  simple  or  elementary.  It  is  not 
much  more  than  forty  years  since  the  alkalies  were  found  to  be  com- 
posed of  two  elements.    Previously,  they  were  considered  simple.    In 
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the  animal  and  the  vegetable,  we  find  substances,  also  called  elements^ 
but  with  the  epithet  organic  prefixed,  because  they  are  only  found  in 
organized  bodies ;  and  are  therefore  the  exclusive  products  of  organi- 
zation and  life.  For  example,  in  both  animals  and  vegetables  we  meet 
with  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  different  metallic  sub- 
stances :  these  are  chemical  or  inorganic  elements.  We  further  meet 
with  albumen,  gelatin,  fibrin,  casein,  &c.,  substances  which  constitute 
the  various  organs,  and  have,  therefore,  been  termed  organic  elements 
or  compounds  of  organization  ;  yet  they  are  capable  of  decomposition ; 
and  in  one  sense,  therefore,  not  elementary. 

In  the  inorganic  body,  all  the  elements  that  constitute  it  are  formed 
by  the  agency  of  general  chemical  affinities ;  but,  in  the  organized, 
the  formation  is  produced  by  the  force  that  presides  over  the  formation 
of  the  organic  elements  themselves — the  force  of  life.  Hence,  the 
chemist  is  able  to  recompose  many  inorganic  bodies ;  whilst  the  pro- 
ducts of  organization  and  life  set  his  art  at  defiance. 

The  different  parts  of  an  inorganic  body  enjoy  an  existence  inde- 

Sendent  of  each  other ;  whilst  those  of  the  organized  are  materially 
ependent.  No  part  can,  indeed,  be  injured  without  the  mass  and  the 
separated  portion  being  more  or  less  affected.  If  we  take  a  piece  of 
marble,  which  is  composed  of  carbonic  acid  and  lime,  and  break  it 
into  a  thousand  fragments,  each  portion  will  be  found  to  consist  of 
carbonic  acid  and  lime.  The  mass  will  be  destroyed ;  but  the  pieces 
will  not  suffer  from  the  disjunction.  They  will  continue  as  fixed  and 
unmodified  as  at  first.  Not  so  with  an  organized  body.  If  we  tear 
the  branch  from  a  tree,  the  stem  itself  participates  more  or  less  in  the 
injury ;  the  detached  branch  speedily  undergoes  striking  changes ;  it 
withers ;  becomes  shrivelled ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  succulent  vege- 
table, undergoes  decomposition ;  certain  of  its  constituents,  no  longer 
held  in  control  by  vital  agency,  enter  into  new  combinations,  are  given 
off  in  the  form  of  gas,  and  the  remainder  sinks  to  earth. 

Changes,  no  less  impressive,  occur  in  the  animal  when  a  limb  is 
separated  from  the  bod  v.  The  parent  trunk  suffers ;  the  system  recoils 
at  the  first  infliction  of  the  injury,  but  subsequently  arouses  itself  to  a 
reparatory  effort — at  times  with  such  energy  as  to  destroy  its  own 
vitality.  The  separated  limb,  like  the  branch,  is  given  up,  uncontrolled, 
to  new  affinities ;  and  putrefaction  soon  reduces  the  mass  to  a  state  in 
which  its  previously  admirable  organization  is  no  longer  perceptible. 
Some  of  the  lower  classes  of  animals  may,  indeed,  l^  divided  with 
impunity ;  and  with  no  other  effect  than  that  of  multiplying  the  ani- 
mal in  proportion  to  the  number  of  sections ;  but  these  cases  are  ex- 
ceptions ;  and  we  may  regard  the  destructive  process — set  up  when 
parts  of  organized  bodies  are  separated — as  one  of  the  best  modes  of 
distinction  between  the  inorganic  and  the  organized  classes.    . 

5.  Texture, — In  this  respect  the  inorganic  and  the  organized  differ 
considerably — a  difference  which  has  given  rise  to  their  respective  ap- 

e nations.  To  the  structure  of  the  latter  class  only  can  the  term  texture 
with  propriety  applied.  If  we  examine  a  vegetable  or  animal  sub- 
stance with  attention,  we  find  that  it  has  a  regular  and  determinate 
arrangement  or  structure ;  and  readily  discover  that  it  consists  of  va- 
rious parts ; — in  the  vegetable,  of  wood,  bark,  leaves,  roots,  flowers, 
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&c. ;  and  in  the  animal,  of  muscles,  nerves,  vessels,  &c. ;  all  of  which 
appear  to  be  instruments  or  organs  foT  special  purposes  in  the  economy. 
Hence,  the  body  is  said  to  be  organized,  and  the  result,  as  well  as  the 
process,  is  often  called  organization.  Properly,  organization  means  the 
process  by  which  an  organized  being  is  formed ;  organism,  the  result 
of  such  process,  or  organic  structure. 

The  particles  of  matter  in  an  organized  body,  in  many  instances, 
constitute  fibres,  which  interlace  and  intersect  each  other  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  form  a  spongy  areolar  texture  or  tissue,  of  which  the  various 
organs  of  the  boay  are  composed.  These  fibres,  and  indeed  every 
organized  structure,  are  considered  by  modern  histologists  to  be  formed 
originally  from  cellgerms  or  cytoblasts :  the  resulting  cells  assuming 
an  arrangement  appropriate  to  the  particular  tissue.  "A  texture, 
says  Mr.  Goodsir,'  "may  be  considered  either  by  itself,  or  in  connexion 
with  the  parts  which  usually  accompany  it.  These  subsidiary  parts 
may  be  entirely  removed  without  interfering  with  the  anatomical 
constitution  of  the  texture.  It  is  essentially  non- vascular ; — neither 
vessels  nor  nerves  entering  into  its  intimate  structure.  It  possesses 
in  itself  those  powers  by  which  it  is  nourish^,  produces  its  kind,  and 
performs  the  actions  for  which  it  is  destined,  the  subsidiary  or  super- 
added parts  supplying  it  with  materials,  which  it  appropriates  by  its 
own  inherent  powers,  or  connecting  it  in  sympathetic  ana  harmonious 
action  with  other  parts  of  the  organism  to  which  it  belongs.  In  none 
of  the  textures  are  these  characters  more  distinctly  seen  than  in  the 
osseous.  A  well-macerated  bone  is  one  of  the  most  easily  made,  and 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  curious  of  anatomical  preparations. 
It  is  a  perfect  example  of  a  texture  completely  isolated ;  the  vessels, 
nerves,  membranes,  and  fat,  are  all  separated ;  and  nothing  is  left  but 
the  non-vascular  osseous  substance." 

In  the  inorganic  substance  the  mass  is  homogeneous ;  the  smallest 
particle  of  marble  consists  of  carbonic  acid  and  lime ;  and  all  the  par- 
ticles concur  alike  in  its  formation  and  preservation. 

Lastly,  while  an  inorganic  body,  of  a  determinate  species,  has  always 
a  fixed  composition,  the  living  being,  although  constituting  a  particular 
species,  majr  present  individual  differences,  which  give  rise,  in  the  ani- 
mal, to  various  temperaments,  constitutions,  itc, 

6.  Mode  of  preservation, — Preservation  of  the  species  is,  in  organized 
bodies,  the  effect  of  reproduction.  As  regards  individual  preservation, 
that  of  the  mineral  is  dependent  upon  the  same  actions  that  effected 
its  formation ;  on  the  persistence  of  the  affinities  of  cohesion  and  com- 
bination that  united  its  various  particles.  The  animal  and  the  vege- 
table, on  the  other  hand,  are  maintained  by  a  mechanism  peculiar  to 
themselves.  From  the  bodies  surrounding  them  they  lay  hold  of  nu- 
tritious matter,  which,  by  a  process  of  elaboration,  they  assimilate  to 
their  own  composition ;  at  the  same  time,  they  are  constantly  absorbing 
or  taking  up  particles  of  their  own  structure,  and  throwing  them  offi 
The  actions  of  composition  and  decomposition  are  constant  whilst  life 

'  Anatomioal  and  Pathological  Observations,  p.  64,  Edinbargh,  1845.  See  also 
Schwann,  Microscopical  Researches  into  the  Accordance  in  the  Structure  and  G^rowth 
of  Animals  and  Plants ;  translated  b/  Uenrj  Smith.  Sydenham  Society  edit.  Lond. 
1847. 
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persists;  although  subject  to  particular  modifications  at  different  pe- 
riods of  existence,  and  under  diflferent  circumstances. 

Again : — the  inorganic  and  organized  are  alike  subject  to  changes 
during  their  existence;  but  the  character  of  these  changes,  in  the  two 
classes,  differs  essentially.  The  mineral  retains  its  form,  unless  acted 
upon  by  some  mechanical  or  chemical  force.  Within,  all  the  particles 
are  at  rest,  and  no  internal  force  exists,  which  can  subject  them  to 
modification.  There  is  no  succession  of  conditions  that  can  be  termed 
ages.  How  different  is  the  case  with  organized  bodies!  Internally, 
there  is  no  rest ;  from  birth  till  death  all  is  in  a  state  of  activity.  The 
plant  and  the  animal  are  subject  to  incessant  changes.  Each  runs 
through  a  succession  of  conditions  or  ages.  We  see  it  successively  de- 
velope  its  structure  and  functions,  attain  maturity,  and  finally  decay. 

Characteristic  differences  likewise  exist  in  the  external  conformation 
of  the  beings  of  the  two  divisions,  as  well  as  in  their  mode  of  increase. 
Inorganic  bodies  have  no  covering  to  defend  them ;  no  exterior  enve- 
lope to  preserve  their  form ;  a  stone  is  the  same  at  its  centre  as  at  its 
circumference ;  whilst  organized  bodies  are  protected  by  an  elastic  and 
extensible  covering,  differing  from  the  parts  beneath,  and  inservient  to 
valuable  purposes  in  the  economy. 

Every  change  to  which  an  inorganic  body  is  liable  must  occur  at 
its  surface.  It  is  there  that  the  particles  are  added  or  abstracted  when 
it  experiences  increase  or  diminution.  Increase — ^for  growth  it  can 
scarcely  be  termed — takes  place  by  accretion  or  juxtaposUum^  that  is, 
by  the  successive  application  of  fresh  particles  upon  those  that  form 
the  nucleus ;  and  diminution  in  bulk  is  produced  by  the  removal  of 
the  external  layers  or  particles.  In  organized  substances,  increase  or 
growth  is  caused  by  particles  deposited  internally,  and  diminution  by 
particles  subtractea  n"om  within.  We  see  them,  likewise,  under  two 
conditions,  to  which  there  is  nothing  similar  in  the  mineral  kingdom — 
healthy  and  disease.  In  the  former,  the  functions  are  executed  with 
freedom  and  energy ;  in  the  latter,  with  oppression  and  restraint. 

7.  Terminaiion. — Every  body,  inorganic  or  organized,  may  cease  to 
exist,  but  the  mode  of  cessation  varies  greatly  in  the  two  classes.  The 
mineral  is  broken  down  by  mechanical  violence ;  or  it  ceases  to  exist 
in  consequence  of  modifications  in  the  affinities,  which  held  it  concrete. 
It  has  no  fixed  duration ;  and  its  existence  may  be  terminated  at  any 
moment,  when  the  circumstances,  that  retained  it  in  aggregation,  are 
destroyed.  The  vegetable  and  the  animal,  on  the  other  hand,  carry 
on  their  functions  for  a  period  only  which  is  fixed  and  determinate  for 
each  species.  For  a  time,  new  particles  are  deposited  internally.  The 
bulk  is,  augmented,  and  the  external  envelope  distended,  until  maturity 
or  full  developement  is  attained ;  but,  after  this,  decay  commences ;  the 
ftmctions  are  exerted  with  gradually  diminishing  energy ;  the  fluids 
decrease  in  quantity ;  and  the  solids  become  more  rigid — circumstances 

Sremonitory  of  the  cessation  of  vitality.  This  term  of  duration  is 
ifferent  in  different  species.  Whilst  many  of  the  lower  classes  of 
animals  and  vegetables  have  but  an  ephemeral  existence,  some  of  the 
more  elevated  individuals  of  the  two  kingdoms  outlive  a  century. 

8.  Motive  forces. — Lastly,  observation  has  satisfactorily  proved,  that 
there  are  certain  forces,  which  affect  matter  in  general,  inorganic  as  well 
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as  organized;  and  that,  in  addition  to  these,  organized  bodies  possess  a 

S«uliar  force  or  forces,  which  modify  them  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
ence,  we  have  general  forces  ;  and  special  or  viial;  lihe  first  acting  upon 
all  matter,  the  dead  and  the  living,  and  including  the  forces  of  gravi- 
taturn^  cohesion^  chemical  affinity^  &c.;  the  latter  appertaining  exclusively 
to  liviug  beings. 

Such  are  the  chief  distinctions  to  be  drawn  between  the  two  great 
divisions  of  natural  bodies;  the  inorganic  and  the  organized.  By  the 
comparison  which  has  been  instituted,  the  objects  of  physiology  have 
been  indicated.  To  inquire  into  the  mode  in  which  a  hving  being  is 
iom,  nourished^  reproduced^  and  dies^  is  the  legitimate  object  of  the  science. 
We  have,  however,  entered  only  into  a  comparison  between  the  inor- 
ganic and  the  organized.  The  two  divisions  constituting  the  latter  class 
differ  also  materially  from  each  other.  Into  these  differences  we  shall 
now  inquire. 

2.  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  ANIMALS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

The  distinctions  between  the  divisions  of  organized  bodies  are  not 
80  rigidly  fixed,  or  so  readilv  appreciated,  as  those  between  the  inor- 
ganic and  the  organized.  There  are  certain  functions  possessed  by 
both ;  hence  called  vegetative^  plastic^  or  organic, — ^nutrition  and  repro- 
duction, for  example ;  but  vegetables  are  endowed  with  these  only. 
All  organized  bodies  must  have  the  power  of  assimilating  foreign  mat- 
ters to  their  own  substance,  and  of  producing  a  living  being  similar  to 
themselves;  otherwise,  the  species,  having  a  limited  duration,  would 
perish.  In  addition  to  these  common  functions,  animals  have  sensation 
and  voluntary  motion ;  by  the  possession  of  which  they  are  said  to  be 
animated.  Hence,  they  are  termed  animals,  and  the  condition  is  called 
animaUty.  This  division  of  the  functions  into  animal  and  organic  has 
been  adopted,  with  more  or  less  modification,  by  most  physiologists. 

Between  animals  and  vegetables,  situate  high  in  tneir  respective 
scales,  no  confusion  can  exist.  The  characters  are  obvious  at  sight. 
No  one  can  confound  the  horse  with  the  oak;  the  butterfly  with  the 
potato.  It  is  on  the  lower  confines  of  the  two  kingdoms  that  we  are 
liable  to  be  deceived.  Many  of  the  zoophytes  have  alternately  been 
oonsidered  vegetable  and  animal;  but  we  are  generally  able  to  classify- 
any  doubtful  substance  with  accuracy;  and  the  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal points  of  difference. 

1.  Composition, — It  was  long  supposed,  that  the  essential  difference 
between  animal  and  vegetable  substances  consists  in  the  former  con- 
taining nitrogen ;  whilst  the  latter  do  not.'  Modern  researches  have, 
however,  satisfactorily  shown,  that  the  organized  portions  of  animals 
and  vegetables  are  essentially  alike;  and  consist  of  the  four  elements, 
— carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen ;  whilst  the  unorganized — 
as  the  fat  of  the  animal,  and  the  starch  of  the  vegetable — are  composed 
of  three  elements  only — carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen.  Still,  their 
intimate  composition  must  vary  greatly ;  for,  when  burning,  the  animal 
substance  is  readily  known  from  the  vegetable; — a  fact,  which,  as  Dr. 
Fleming'  has  remarked,  is  interesting  to  the  young  naturalist,  if  uncer- 

■  Bnchet  stUl  adheres  to  this  distinction.    Phjsiologle  Ll^meutaire  de  TUomme, 
2de  Mil.,  i.  21.    Paris  et  Lyon,  1855. 
«  PhUosoph/  of  Zoology,  1.  41.    Edinburgh,  1822. 
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tain  to  which  kingdom  to  refer  any  substance  met  with  in  his  researches. 
The  smell  of  a  burnt  sponge,  of  coral,  or  other  zoophytic  animal,  is  so 
peculiar,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  for  that  of  a  vegetable  body 
m  combustion.  According  to  Mulder,*  there  is  this  real  diflFerence 
between  plants  and  animals  in  composition,  that  cellulose  (C**H"0**) 
forms  the  principal  part  of  the  cellular  mass  in  plants ;  whilst  in  ani- 
mals the  primary  material  is  gelatin  (C*^H*"N*0*);  and  to  this  rule,  he 
says,  no  exception  has  yet  b^n  discovered  either  among  animals  or 
plants.  Yet  amylaceous  or  amyloid  bodies — corpora  sen  carpuscula 
amylacea — of  microscopic  size,  "are  found  in  the  animal  body ;  chiefly 
in  the  human  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  in  the  ependyma  ventriculorum 
and  its  prolongations,  mingled  with  the  proper  nerve  elements,  and 
having  most  of  the  chemical  characters  of  cellulose;*  Mr.  Busk  indeed 
aflirms,  that  they  are  absolutely  identical  in  every  property,  whether 
optical,  physical,  or  chemical,  with  starch.* 

2.  Texture, — In  this  respect,  important  differences  are  observable. 
Both  animals  and  vegetables  consist  of  solid  and  fluid  parts.  In  the 
former,  however,  the  fluids  bear  a  large  proportion :  in  the  latter,  the 
solids.  This  is  the  cause,  whv  decomposition  occurs  so  much  more 
rapidly  in  the  animal  than  in  tne  vegetable;  and  in  the  succulent  more 
than  in  the  dry  vegetable.  K  we  analyze  the  structure  of  the  vege- 
table, we  cannot  succeed  in  detecting  more  than  one  elementary  tissue, 
which  is  vesicular  or  areolar,  or  arranged  in  vesicles  or  areolae,  and 
appears  to  form  every  organ  of  the  body ;  whilst,  in  the  animal,  we 
discover  at  least  three  of  these  anatomical  elements,  the  areolar — analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  vegetable; — ^the  muscular,  and  the  nervous.  The 
vegetable  again  has  no  great  splanchnic  cavities  containing  the  chief 
organs  of  the  body.  It  has  a  smaller  number  of  organs,  and  none  that 
are  destined  for  sensation  or  volition ;  in  other  words,  no  brain,  no 
nerves,  no  muscular  system;  and  the  organs  of  which  it  consists  are 
simple,  and  readily  convertible  into  each  other. 

But  these  differences  in  organization,  striking  as  they  may  appear, 
are  not  sufl&cient  for  rigid  discrimination,  as  they  are  applicable  only 
to  the  upper  classes  of  each  kingdom.  In  many  vegetables,  the  fluids 
appear  to  preponderate  over  the  solids ;  numerous  animals  are  devoid 
of  muscular  and  nervous  tissues,  and  apparently  of  vessels  and  distinct 
organs;  whilst  MM.  Dutrochet,*  Brachet,*  and  others,®  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  a  rudimental  nervous  system  even  in  vegetables. 

'  The  Chieinistry  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Phjsiology ;  translated  by  Fromberg,  p. 
91.     Edinburgh  and  Loudon,  1849. 

■  Virchow,  Arohi v.  fii r  pathol.  Anat. ,  &c.  Leipzig,  1853.  Translated  in  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  Microscopic  Science,  July,  1855,  p.  284. — ^Kolliker,  Mikroskopische  Anatomic,  ii.  501. 
Leipzig,  1850.  And  the  translation  of  the  same  by  Messrs.  Busk  and  Huxley,  Sydenham 
Society  edition,  i.  458.  London,  1853.  And  American  edition,  the  same,  by  J.  Da  Costa, 
M.D.,  p.  402.  Philadelphia,  1854.— Thos.  Albert  Carter,  Edinb.  Mod.  Joum.,  August, 
1853,  p.  130,  On  the  Difftision  of  Starch-corpuscles  in  the  Animal  Tissues. 

•  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Scienoe,  January  1854. 

•  Recherches  Auatomiques  et  Physiologiques  sur  la  Structure  Intime  des  AnimaTiT, 
et  des  Veg6taux,  et  sur  leur  Motility.     Paris,  1824. 

•  Recherches  Exp^rimentales  sur  les  Fonctions  du  Systfeme  Nerveux  Ganglionnairei 
&o.,  2de  Mit.  Paris  et  Lyon,  1837.  And  Physiologic  hl^mentaire  de  I'Homme,  2de 
6dit.,  i.  64.     Paris  et  Lyon,  1855. 

•  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  Introduction  to  Botany,  7th  edit.,  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  p.  40. 
London,  1833. 
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3.  Sensation  and  voluntary  motion. — There  is  one  manifest  distinction 
between  animals  and  vegetables.  Whilst  the  latter  receive  their  nutri- 
tion from  the  objects  around  them — irresistibly  and  without  volition, 
or  the  participation  of  mind;  and  whilst  the  function  of  reproduction 
is  eflFected  without  the  union  of  the  sexes,  both  volition  and  sensation 
are  necessary  for  the  nutrition  of  the  former,  and  for  acts  that  are 
requisite  for  the  reproduction  of  the  species.  Hence,  the  necessity  of 
two  faculties  or  functions  in  the  animal^  that  are  wanting  in  the  vege- 
table,— sensibility^  or  the  faculty  of  consciousness  and  feeling;  and 
motility^  or  the  power  of  moving  at  will  the  whole  body  or  any  of  its 
parts.  Vegetables  are  possessed  of  spontaneotis^  but  not  of  voluntary 
motion.  Of  the  former  we  have  numerous  examples  in  the  direction 
of  the  branches  and  upper  surfaces  of  the  leaves,  although  repeatedly 
disturbed,  to  the  light ;  and  in  the  unfolding  and  closing  of  flowers  at 
stated  periods  of  the  day.  This,  however,  is  distinct  from  the  sensi- 
bility and  motility  that  characterize  the  animaL  By  sensibility  man 
feels  his  own  existence — becomes  acquainted  with  the  universe — 
appreciates  the  bodies  that  compose  it;  and  experiences  all  the  desires 
and  inward  feelings  that  solicit  him  to  the  performance  of  those  ex- 
ternal actions,  which  are  requisite  for  his  preservation  as  an  individual, 
and  as  a  species ;  and  by  motility  he  executes  those  external  actions 
which  his  sensibility  may  suggest  to  him. 

By  some  naturalists  it  has  been  maintained,  that  those  plants, 
which  are  borne  about  on  the  waves,  and  fructify  in  that  situation, 
exhibit  examples  of  the  locomotility,  which  is  aescribed  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  animal.  One  of  the  most  interesting  novelties  in  the 
monotonous  occurrences  of  a  voyage  across  the  Atiantic  towards  the 
Gulf  of  Florida  is  the  almost  interminable  quantity  of  Fucus  natans^ 
Florida  weed  or  Oulf  weed^  with  which  the  surface  of  the  ocean  is 
covered.  But  how  diflFerent  is  this  from  the  locomotion  of  animals  I 
I^  is  a  subtlety  to  conceive  them  identical.  The  weed  is  passively 
and  unconsciously  borne  whithersoever  the  winds  and  the  waves  may 
urge  it ;  whilst  animal  locomotion  requires  the  direct  agency  of  voli- 
tion, of  a  nervous  system  that  can  excite,  and  of  muscles  that  can  act 
imder  such  excitement. 

The  spontaneity  and  perceptivity  of  plants  must  also  be  explained  in 
a  diflFerent  manner  from  the  elevated  function  of  sensibility  on  which 
we  shall  have  to  dwell.  These  properties  must  be  referred  to  the  fact 
of  certain  vegetables  being  possessed  of  the  faculty  of  contracting  on 
the  application  of  a  stimulus,  independently  of  sensation  or  conscious- 
ness. If  we  touch  the  leaf  of  the  sensitive  plant.  Mimosa  pudica^  the 
various  leaflets  collapse  in  rapid  succession.  In  the  barberry  bush, 
Berberis  vulgaris^  we  have  another  example  of  the  possession  of  this 
faculty.  In  the  flower,  the  six  stamens,  spreading  moderately,  are 
sheltered  under  the  concave  tips  of  the  petals,  till  some  extraneous 
body,  as  the  feet  or  trunk  of  an  insect  in  search  of  honey,  touches  the 
inner  part  of  each  filament,  near  the  bottom.  The  susceptibility  of 
this  part  is  such,  that  the  filament  immediately  contracts,  and  strikes 
its  anther,  full  of  pollen,  against  the  stigma.  Any  other  part  of  the 
filament  may  be  touched  without  this  result,  provided  no  concussion 
be  given  to  the  whole.    After  a  while,  the  filament  retires  gradually, 
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and  may  be  again  stimulated ;  and  when  each  petal,  with  its  annexed 
filament,  has  fallen  to  the  ground,  the  latter,  on  being  touched,  shows 
as  much  sensibility  as  ever.'  ^ 

These  singular  eflFects  are  produced  by  the  power  of  contraciility  or 
irritability^  the  nature  of  which  will  fall  under  consideration  hereafter. 
It  is  possessed  equally  by  animals  and  vegetables,  and  is  essentially 
organic  and  vital.  This  power,  we  shall  see,  needs  not  the  interven- 
tion of  volition ;  it  is  constantly  exerted  in  the  animal  without  con- 
sciousness, and  therefore  necessarily  without  volition.  •  Its  existence 
in  vegetables  does  not,  consequently,  demonstrate  that  they  are  pos- 
sessed of  consciousness. 

4.  Nutrition, — A  great  diflference  exists  between  plants  and  animals 
in  this  respect.  The  plant,  being  fixed  to  the  soil,  cannot  search  after 
food.  It  must  be  passive ;  and  obtain  its  supplies  from  the  materials 
around,  and  in  contact  with  it ;  and  the  absorbing  vessels  of  nutrition 
must  necessarily  open  on  its  exterior.  In  the  animal,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  aliment  is  scarcely  ever  found  in  a  state  fit  for  absorption ; 
it  is  crude,  and  in  general — Ehrenberg^  thinks  always — requires  to  be 
received  into  a  central  organ  or  stomachy  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
going changes,  by  a  process  termed  digestion^  which  adapts  it  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  individual.  The  absorbing  vessels  of  nutrition  arise, 
in  this  case,  from  the  internal  or  lining  membrane  of  the  alimentary 
tube.  The  analogy  that  exists  between  these  two  kinds  of  absorption 
is  great,  and  had  not  escaped  the  attention  of  the  ancients : — Quern- 
admodum  terra  arboribus,  ita  animalibus  ventriculus  sicut  humus'^  was 
an  aphoristic  expression  of  universal  reception.  With  similar  feel- 
ings, Boerhaave  asserts,  that  animals  have  their  roots  of  nutrition  in 
their  intestines;  and  Dr.  Alston*  has  fancifully  termed  a  plant  an 
inverted  animal. 

After  all,  however,  the  most  essential  difference  consists  in  the  steps 
that  are  preliminary  to  the  reception  of  food.  These,  in  the  anim^, 
are  voluntary — requiring  prehension ;  often  locomotion ;  and  always 
consoiousness. 

5.  Reproduction. — In  this  function  we  find  a  striking  analogy  be- 
tween animals  and  vegetables ;  but  difierences  exist,  which  must  be 
referred  to  the  same  cause  that  produced  many  of  the  distinctions 
already  pointed  out, — the  possession,  by  the  animal,  of  sensibility  and 
locomotility.  For  example,  every  part  of  the  generative  act,  as  before 
remarked,  is,  in  the  vegetable,  without  the  perception  or  volition  of 
the  being: — the  union  of  the  sexes,  fecundation,  and  the  birth  of  the 
new  individual  are  alike  automatic.  In  the  animal,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  approximation  of  the  sexes  is  always  voluntary,  and  eflfected  con- 
sciously : — the  birth  of  the  new  individual  being  not  only  perceived, 
but  somewhat  aided  by  volition.  Fecundation  alone  is  involuntary 
and  irresistible. 

Again,  in  the  vegetable  the  sexual  organs  do  not  exist  at  an  early 
period;  and  are  not  developed  until  reproduction  is  practicable.    They 

»  Sir  J.  E.  Smith's  Introduction  to  Botany,  p.  325. 

«  Edinb.  New  Philosophical  Journal,  for  Sept.,  1831 ;  and  Jan.,  1838,  p.  232. 

*  Tirocinium  Botanioum  Edinburgense,  8vo.,  Edinb.,  1753. 
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are  capable  of  acting  for  once  only,  and  perish  after  fecundation ;  and 
if  the  plant  be  vivacious,  they  fall  oflF  after  each  reproduction,  and  are 
annually  renewed.  In  the  animal,  on  the  contrary,  they  exist  from 
the  earliest  period  of  fcetal  development,  survive  repeated  fecundations, 
and  continue  during  the  life  of  the  individual. 

Lastly,  the  possession  of  sensibility  and  locomotility  leads  to  other 
characteristics  of  animated  beings.  These  functions  are  incapable  of 
constant,  unremitting  exertion.  Sleep^  therefore,  becomes  necessary. 
The  animal  is  also  capable  of  expression,  or  of  language,  in  a  degree 
proportionate  to  the  extent  of  his  sensibility,  and  of  his  power  over  the 
oeings  that  surround  him. 

But  these  diflFerences  in  function  are  not  so  discriminate  as  they  may 
appear  at  first.  There  are  many  animals,  that  are  as  irresistibly  at- 
tached to  the  soil  as  the  vegetables  themselves.  Like  the  latter,  they 
must,  of  necessity,  be  compelled  to  absorb  their  food  in  the  state  in 
which  it  is  presented  to  them.  Sensibility  and  locomotility  appear,  in 
the  zoophyte,  to  be  no  more  necessary  than  in  the  vegetable.  No 
nervous,  no  muscular  system  is  required ;  and,  accordingly,  none  can 
be  traced  in  them ;  whilst  many  of  those  spontaneous  motions  of  the 
vegetable,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  have  been  considered  by 
some  to  indicate  the  first  rudiments  of  sensibility  and  locomotility;  and 
Linnteus^  has  regarded  the  closure  of  the  flowers  towards  night  as  the 
sleep,  and  the  movements  of  vegetables,  for  the  approximation  of  the 
sexual  organs,  as  the  marriage,  of  plants. 

n.  GENERAL  PHYSIOLOGY  OP  MAN.« 

The  observations  made  on  the  diflFerences  between  animals  and  vege- 
tables have  anticipated  many  topics,  that  would  require  consideration 
under  this  head.  The  general  properties,  which  man  possesses  along 
with  other  animals,  have  been  referred  to  in  a  cursory  manner.  They 
wjU  now  demand  a  more  special  investigation. 

1.  MATERIAL  COMPOSITION  OF  MAN. 

The  detailed  study  of  human  organization  is  the  province  of  the 
anatomist — of  its  intimate  composition,  that  of  the  chemist.  In  ex- 
plaining the  functions  executed  by  the  various  organs,  the  physiologist 
will  frequently  have  occasion  to  trench  upon  both. 

The  banes,  in  the  aggregate,  form  the  skeleton.  The  base  of  the 
skeleton  is  a  series  of  vertebrce,  with  the  skull  as  a  capital — itself  re- 
garded as  a  vertebra.  This  base  is  situate  on  the  median  line  through 
the  whole  trunk,  and  contains  a  cavity,  in  which  are  lodged  the  brain 
and  spinal  marrow.  On  each  side  of  this,  other  bones,  which  by  some 
have  been  called  appendices,  are  arranged  in  pairs.  Upon  the  skeleton 
are  placed  muscles,  for  moving  the  different  parts  of  the  body;  and  for 
changing  its  situation  with  regard  to  the  soil.  The  bodv  is  divided 
into  trunk  and  limbs.  The  trunk,  which  is  the  principal  portion,  is 
composed  of  three  splanchnic  cavities,  the  abdomen,  thorax,  and  head, 

*  Amoenit.  Aoadexn.,  torn.  W. 

*  See,  on  all  this  subject,  Robin  and  Verdeil,  Traits  de  Chimie  Anatomiqne  et  Phy- 
Biologique,  &c.    Paris  1853. 
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situate  one  above  the  other.  They  contain  the  most  important  organs 
of  the  body — those  that  eflfect  the  functions  of  sensibility,  digestion, 
respiration,  circulation,  &c.  The  head  comprises  the /ace,  in  which  are 
the  organs  of  four  of  the  senses — sight,  hearing,  smell,  and  taste, — 
and  the  cranium^  which  lodges  the  brain — the  organ  of  the  mental 
manifestations,  and  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  nervous  system.  The 
thorax  or  chest  contains  the  lungs — organs  of  respiration — and  the 
heart,  the  central  or^n  of  the  circulation.  The  abdomen  contains  the 
principal  organs  of  digestion,  and  (if  we  include  in  it  the  pelvis)^  those 
of  the  urinary  secretion  and  of  generation.  Of  the  KmJs,  the  upper, 
suspended  on  each  side  of  the  thorax,  are  instruments  of  prehension ; 
ana  are  terminated  by  the  hand,  the  great  organ  of  touch.  The  lower 
are  beneath  the  trunk ;  and  are  agents  for  supporting  the  body,  and 
for  locomotion.  Vessels,  emanating  from  the  heart,  are  distributed  to 
every  part — conveying  to  them  the  blood  necessary  for  their  life  and 
nutrition:  these  are  the  arteries.  Other  vessels  communicate  with 
them,  and  convey  the  blood  back  to  the  heart — the  veins;  whilst  a  third 
set  arise  in  the  tissues,  and  convey  into  the  circulation,  by  a  particular 
channel,  a  fluid  called  lymph — whence  they  derive  the  name  lymphatics. 
Nerves,  communicating  with  the  great  central  masses  of  the  nervous 
system,  are  distributed  to  every  part;  and  lastly,  a  membrane  or  layer, 
possessed  of  acute  sensibility — tne  skin — serves  as  an  outer  envelope 
to  the  whole  body. 

It  was  before  observed,  that  two  kinds  of  elements  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  body — the  chemical  or  inorganic;  and  the  organic, 
which  are  compound,  and  formed  only  under  the  force  of  life. 

The  chief  Chemical  or  Inorganic  Elements  met  with  are :  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  carbon,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  calcium;  and,  in  smaller  quan- 
tity, sulphur,  iron,  manganese,  calcium,  silicium,  aluminium,  chlorine ; 
also,  sodium,  magnesium,  &c.  &c. 

1.  Oxygen. — This  is  widely  distributed  in  the  solids  and  fluids ;  and 
a  constant  supply  of  it  from  the  atmosphere  is  indispensable  to  animal 
life.  It  is  almost  always  found  combined  with  other  bodies ;  often  in 
the  form  of  carbonic  acid, — that  is,  united  with  carbon.  In  a  separate 
state  it  is  met  with  in  the  air-bag  of  fishes,  in  which  it  is  found  varying 
in  quantity,  according  to  the  species,  and  the  depth  at  which  the  fish 
has  been  caught. 

2.  Hydrogen. — This  gas  occurs  universally  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
It  is  a  constituent  of  all  the  fluids,  and  of  many  of  the  solids ;  and  is 
generally  in  a  state  of  combination  with  carbon.  In  the  human  intes- 
tines  it  has  been  found  pure,  as  well  as  combined  with  carbon  and  sul- 
phur. 

3.  Carbon. — This  substance  is  met  with  under  various  forms,  in  both 
fluids  and  solids.  It  is  most  frequently  found  under  that  of  carbonic 
acid.  Carbonic  acid  has  been  detected  in  an  uncombined  state  in  urine 
by  Prout;  and  in  the  blood  by  Vogel.*  It  exists  in  the  intestines  of 
animals;  but  is  chiefly  met  with  in  animal  bodies,  in  combination  with 
the  alkalies  or  earths ;  and  is  emitted  by  all  animals  in  the  act  of  re- 
spiration, 

•  Annals  of  PliilosophT,  vii.  56. 
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4.  Nitrogen, — This  gas  is  likewise  widely  distributed  as  a  component 
of  animal  substances,  and  especially  of  tne  tissues.  It  occurs  in  an 
uncorabined  state,  in  the  swimming-bladder  of  certain  fishes. 

5.  Phosphorus  is  an  essential  constituent  of  neurine ;  and  is  found 
united  with  oxygen,  in  the  state  of  phosphoric  actd^  in  many  of  the 
solids  and  fluids.  It  is  this  acid  that  is  combined  with  the  earthy  mat- 
ter of  bones ;  and  with  potassa,  soda,  ammonia,  and  magnesia,  in  other 
parts.  It  is  supposed  to  give  rise  to  the  luminousness  of  certain  ani- 
mals— as  of  the  fire-fly,  Pyrosoma  Atlanticum^  &c. — but  nothing  pre- 
cise is  known  on  this  subject. 

6.  Calcium. — This  metal  is  found  in  the  animal  economy  in  the 
state  of  oxide — lime;  and  it  is  generally  united  with  phosphoric  or 
carbonic  acid.  It  is  the  earth,  of  which  the  hard  parts  of  animals  are 
constituted. 

7.  Sulphur  is  not  met  with  extensively  in  animal  solids  or  fluids; 
nor  is  it  often  found  free,  but  usually  in  combination  with  oxygen 
united  to  soda,  potassa,  or  lime.  It  seems  to  be  an  invariable  concomi- 
tant of  albumen;  and  is  found  in  the  intestines,  in  the  form  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen ;  and  as  an  emanation  from  fetid  ulcers. 

8.  Iron. — This  metal  has  been  detected  in  the  colouring  matter  of 
the  blood ;  in  bile,  and  in  milk.  In  the  first  of  these  fluids  it  was,  for 
a  long  time,  considered  to  be  in  the  state  of  phosphate  or  sub-phos- 
phate. Berzelius*  showed,  that  this  was  not  the  case ;  that  the  ashes 
of  the  colouring  matter  always  yielded  oxide  of  iron  in  the  proportion 
of  l-200th  of  the  original  mass.  That  distinguished  chemist  was,  how- 
ever, unable  to  detect  the  condition  in  which  the  metal  exists  in  the 
blood;  and  could  not  discover  its  presence  by  any  of  the  liquid  tests. 
Subsequently,  Engelhart  showed,  that  the  fibrin  and  albumen  of  the 
blood,  when  carefully  separated  from  colouring  particles,  do  not  con- 
tain a  trace  of  iron ;  whilst  he  could  procure  it  from  the  red  corpuscles 
by  incineration.  He  also  succeeded  in  proving  its  existence  in  the 
red  corpuscles  by  liquid  tests ;  and  his  experiments  were  repeated,  with 
the  same  results,  by  Eose  of  Berlin.*  In  milk,  iron  seems  to  be  in  the 
state  of  phosphate. 

9.  Manganesium  has  been,  found  in  the  state  of  oxide,  along  with 
iron,  in  the  ashes  of  the  hair;  in  bones,  in  gall-stones,  and  in  the 
blood. 

10.  Copper  and  lead. — It  was  conceived  by  M.  Devergie,  that  copper 
and  lead  may  exist  naturally  in  the  tissues;*  but  MM.  Flandin  and 
Danger,  and  a  commission  of  the  Acad<5mie  Eoyale  de  Mddecine  of 
Paris,  were  unable  to  confirm  the  existence  of  copper;  and  the  results 
of  the  investigations  of  Professor  F.  de  Cattanei  di  Momo,*  of  Pavia, 
seem  to  prove  the  non-existence  of  lead  also.  M.  Barse,  however,  in 
a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  in 
August,  1843,  states,  that  he  found  both  metals  in  the  bodies  of  two 

*  Medico-Chirurgical  Transact.,  rol.  iii. 

'  Turner's  Chemistiy,  fifth  ed.,  p.  963.     London,  1834. 

*  Bullet,  de  rAcad§ra.  Royale  de  M6decine,  19  Fevr.,  1839. 

*  Annali  Universal!  di  Mcdioina,  Aprile,  1840;*  cited  in  British  and  Foreign  Medical 
Review,  Jan.,  1841,  p.  226. 
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persons,  to  whom  they  could  not  have  been  given  for  poisons.  The 
researches  of  Signor  Cattanei  di  Momo  appeared  to  prove  that  these 
metals  do  not  exist  in  the  bodies  of  new-born  children  or  infants;  and 
M.  J.  Eossignon  has  offered  a  solution  as  to  the  probable  source  of  the 
copper,  which  he  found  not  only  in  the  blood  and  muscles  of  the  dog, 
but  in  many  articles  of  vegetable  and  animal  food ;  in  gelatin  from 
bones,  for  example,  in  sorrel,  chocolate,  bread,  coffee,  succory,  madder, 
and  sugar.  The  ashes  obtained  from  starch  sugar  yielded  4  per  cent, 
of  copper;  those  of  gelatin,  0*03  per  cent.;  and  those  of  bread,  0*005  to 
0-008  per  cent.'  It  is  now  generally  considered  to  be  present  in  thd 
human  liver,'  and  M.  E.  Millon'  asserts,  that  human  blood  invariably 
contains  lead,  copper,  silica,  and  manganese. 

11.  Silicon. — Silica  is  found  in  the  hair,  bones,  blood,  urine,  and  in 
urinary  calculi. 

12.  Chlorine, — In  combination  with  hydrogen,  and  forming  chloro- 
hydric  acid^  chlorine  is  met  with  in  most  of  the  animal  fluids.  It  ia 
generally  united  with  soda.  Free  chlorohydric  acid  has  also  been 
found  by  Dr.  Prout*  in  the  stomach  of  the  rabbit,  hare,  horse,  calf,  and 
dog;  and  he  has  discovered  the  same  acid  in  the  sour  matter  ejected 
from  the  stomachs  of  those  labouring  under  indigestion.  Mr.  Children, 
and  Messrs.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,'  made  similar  observations;  and 
Professor  Emmet  and  the  author*  found  it  in  considerable  quantity  in 
the  healthy  gastric  secretions  of  man. 

13.  Fluorine. — This  simple  substance  has  been  found  combined  with 
calcium— ^/iwonife  of  calcium — in  the  enamel  of  the  teeth,  bones,  and 
urine. 

14.  Sodium. — Oxide  of  sodium,  soda^  forms  part  of  all  the  fluids. 
It  has  never  been  discovered  in  a  free  state ;  but  it  is  united  (without 
an  acid),  to  albumen.  Most  frequently,  it  is  combined  with  chlorine, 
and  phosphoric  acid ;  less  frequently,  with  lactic,  carbonic,  and  sulphuric 
acids.  Chloride  of  sodium  is  contained  in  most  of  the  animal  secre^ 
tions;  and  from  its  decomposition  may  result  the  chlorohydric  acid  of 
the  gastric  juice,  and  a  part  of  the  soda  of  the  bile  and  other  fluids. 

15.  Potassium. — The  oxide,  potassa^  is  found  in  many  animal  fluids, 
but  always  united  with  acids — sulphuric,  chlorohydric,  phosphoric,  &c. 
It  is  much  more  common  in  the  vegetable  kingdom;  and  hence  one  of 
its  names — vegetable  alkali. 

16.  Magnesium. — The  oxide,  magnesia,  exists  sparingly  in  bones, 
and  in  some  other  parts;  but  always  in  combination  with  phosphoric 
acid,  and  appears  to  be  always  associated  with  calcium. 

17.  Aluminium. — Alumina  is  said  by  Morichini  to  exist  in  the  ena- 
mel of  the  teeth.    Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  found  it  in  the  bones;  and 

I  Lond.  Mod.  Gaz.,  Deo.  1, 1843,  from  Gazette  M6dioale  de  Paris,  and  Mr.  Paget,  Rep« 
on  Anatomj  and  Physiology,  1843^  in  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.,  Jan.,  1845,  p.  249. 
«  Klrkes  and  Paget,  Manual  of  Physiology,  2d  Amer.  edit.,  p.  29,  Philad.,  1853. 

*  Comptes  Rendns,  Paris,  1848. 

*  Philosoph.  Transact,  for  1824,  p.  45. 

'  RiH^herches  Ex{)^rimentales,  &o.,  sor  la  Digestion,  trad,  par  A.  G.  L.  Jourdan.  Art. 
4,  p.  94,  Paris,  1827. 

^  See  under  the  head  of  ^*  Digestion,''  and  the  author's  Human  Health,  p.  191,  Phila- 
delphia, 1844. 
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John,  in  white  hairs.    According  to  Schlossberger,  it  is  in  the  flesh  of 
fishes.' 

18.  IStanium. — Dr.  Rees  affirms,  that  he  detected  it  in  salts  obtained 
from  the  supra-renal  capsules. 

19.  Arsenic. — It  was  asserted,  by  M.  Orfila,  that  arsenic  exists  natu- 
rally in  the  human  body ;  and  that  it  is  a  normal  constituent  of  human 
bones.  Subseauent  experiments,  however,  performed  by  M.  Orfila 
himself,  have  snown  that  there  was  fallacy  in  his  first  observations.* 

Organic  Elements,  proximate  principles  or  compounds  of  organiza* 
tioUj  are  combinations  of  two  or  more  of  the  elementary  substances,  in 
definite  proportions.  Formerly,  four  only  were  adinitted — gelatin^ 
fbrvn^  albumen^  and  oil.  Of  late,  however,  organic  chemistry  has 
pointed  out  others,  which  are  divided  into  two  classes— /r«^,  those  that 
contain  nitrogen,  as  albumen,  gelatin,  fibrin,  osmazome,  mucus,  casein, 
urea,  uric  acid,  red  colouring  prin^ple  of  the  blood,  yellow  colouring 
principle  of  the  bile,  &c. ;  and  secondly^  those  that  do  not  contain  nitro- 
gen— as  olein,  margarin,  stearin,  the  fatty  matter  of  the  brain  and 
nerves,  acetic,  oxalic,  benzoic,  and  lactic  acids,  sugar  of  milk,  sugar  of 
diabetes,  hepatic  sugar,  picromel,  colouring  principle  of  the  bile,  and 
that  of  other  solids  and  liquids,  &c. 

a.  Organic  Elements  that  contain  Nitrogen. 

1.  Protein. — Modem  researches  have  appeared  to  show,  that  the 
chief  proximate  principles  of  animal  tissues,  and  those  that  have  been 
regaroed  as  highly  nutritious  among  vegetables,  have  almost  identi- 
cally the  same  composition ;  and  are  modifications  of  a  principle  to 
which  Mulder — its  discoverer — gave  the  name  Protein.  If  animal 
albumen,  fibrin,  or  casein,  be  dissolved  in  a  moderately  strong  solution 
of  caustic  potassa,  and  the  solution  be  exposed  for  some  time  to  a  high 
temperature,  these  substances  are  decomposed.  The  addition  of  acetic 
acid  to  the  solution  causes,  in  all  three,  the  separation  of  a  gelatinous 
translucent  precipitate,  which  has  exactly  the  same  character  and  com- 
position, from  whichsoever  of  the  solutions  it  is  obtained.  It  may  be 
procured,  too,  from  globulin  of  blood,  and  from  vegetable  albumen.* 

The  chemical  relations  of  protein,  especiallv  in  regard  to  oxvgen, 
are  full  of  interest.  The  products  of  its  oxidation,  binoxide  and  trit- 
oxide  of  protein,  occur  constantly  in  the  blood.  Q^hey  are  formed  in 
the  lungs  from  fibrin ;  which,  in  a  moist  state,  possesses  the  property 
of  absorbing  oxygen.  Fibrin,  oxidized  in  the  lungs,  is,  according  to 
Mulder,  the  principal — if  not  the  only— carrier  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  in  the  blood  to  the  tissues ;  and  it  is  from  this  substance,  especially, 
that  the  secretions  are  formed.  In  inflammatory  conditions,  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  protein,  in  an  oxidized  state,  is  contained  in  the 

1  Henle,  AUgemeine  Anatomie,  a.  4.  Leipx.,  1841,  or  Joaidan*8  translation,  1.  2, 
Parifl,  1843. 

'  Rapport  de  I'Acad^mie  Rojale  de  M6decine,  JuUlet,  1841 ;  Taylor's  Medical  Juris- 

gmdence,  by  Dr.  Griffith,  p.  133,  PhUada.,  1845 ;  and  Simon,  Animal  Chemistry,  Syden- 
am  Soc.  edit.,  p.  4,  Lond.,  1845,  or  Amer.  edit.,  Phila4.,  1845. 
•  Liebig,  Animal  Chemistry,  Gregory's  and  Webster's  edit.,  p.  100.     Cambridge,  1842. 
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blood  than  in  health ;  and  this,  according  to  Mulder,  gives  occasion  to 
the  bufty  coat.^ 

The  following  substances  may  be  regarded  as  modifications  or  com- 
binations of  protein.  They  are  composed  of  it  and  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  phospnorus,  or  of  sulphur,  or  both.* 

a.  AUmmen, — This  is  one  of  the  most  common  organic  constituents ; 
and  appears  under  two  forms — liquid  and  concrete.  In  its  purest  state, 
the  former  is  met  with  in  white  of  egg — whence  its  name ;  in  the  serum 
of  the  blood ;  the  lymph  of  the  absorbents ;  the  serous  fluid  of  the 
great  splanchnic  cavities  and  of  the  areolar  membrane ;  and  in  the 
synovial  secretion.  It  is  colorless  and  transparent ;  without  smell  or 
taste ;  and  is  coagulated  by  acids,  alcohol,  ether,  metallic  solutions, 
infusion  of  galls,  and  by  a  temperature  of  158°  Fahrenheit.  A  very 
dilute  solution,  however,  does  not  become  turbid  until  it  is  boiled.  It 
is  excreted  by  the  kidneys  in  large  quantities,  in  the  disease,  which, 
owing  to  its  presence  in  the  urine,  has  been  called  Albuminuria. 

Concrete^  coagulated^  or  solid  albumen,  is  white ;  tasteless ;  and  elastic ; 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  oil ;  but  readily  soluble  in  alkalies. 

Albumen  is  always  combined  with  soda,  it  exists  in  abundance — 
both  the  liquid  and  concrete^ — in  different  parts  of  the  animal  body. 
Hair,  nails,  and  horn,  consist  of  it ;  and  it  is,  in  some  form  or  other,  a 
constituent  of  many  tumours. 

In  the  advanced  chyliferous  vessels  albumen  is  found  in  quantity  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  every  proteinaceous  aliment,  and  perhaps  those 
that  are  not  proteinaceous,  is  reduced  to  the  form  of  albumen  in  the 
process  of  digestion,  so  that  it  becomes  the  nutritious  constituent  of 
whatever  fluid  is  absorbed  for  the  formation  of  tissue. 

Albuminose  or  peptone  has  considerable  analogy  with  albumen  and 
casein.  Its  non-coagulation  by  heat  distinguishes  it  from  the  former ; 
the  precipitate  which  it  forms  with  acetic  acid,  and  which  redissolves  in 
an  excess  of  the  acid,  distinguishes  it  from  the  latter.  It  is  found  in 
the  chyme  from  the  digestion  of  nitrogenized  matters;  and  passes  into 
the  blood,  where  it  is  found  in  the  proportion  of  from  four  to  six  parts 
in  the  1,000.* 

b.  Fibrin. — This  proximate  principle  exists  in  the  chyle ;  enters  into 
the  composition  of  the  blood ;  forms  the  chief  part  of  muscular  flesh ; 
and  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  abundant  animal  substances. 
It  is  obtained  by  beating  the  blood  with  a  rod,  as  it  issues  from  a  vein. 
The  fibrin  attaches  itself  to  each  twig  in  the  form  of  red  filaments, 
which  may  be  deprived  of  their  colour  by  repeated  washing  with  cold 
water.  Fibrin  is  solid ;  white ;  flexible ;  sligntly  elastic ;  insipid ;  in- 
odorous ;  and  heavier  than  water.  It  is  neither  soluble  in  water,  alco- 
hol, nor  acids ;  dissolves  in  liquid  potassa  or  soda,  in  the  cold,  without 
much  change ;  and,  when  warm,  becomes  decomposed. 

Fibrin  constitutes  the  buffy  coat  of  blood ;  it  is  thrown  out  from 
the  bloodvessels,  as  a  secretion,  in  many  cases  of  inflammation ;  and 
becomes  subsequently  organized. 

*  Simon,  Animal  Chemistry,  Sydenham  Soo.  edit.,  p.  12,  London,  1845 ;  or  Ameiican 
edit.,  Philadelphia,  1845. 
'  Henle,  op.  cit.,  p.  31. 
'  L.  A.  Segond,  Traits  d'Anatomie  G^n^rale,  p.  49.    Paris,  1854. 
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There  is  no  mode  of  distinguishing  liquid  fibrin  from  liquid  albumen, 
except  by  the  spontaneous  coagulation  of  the  former.  Consequently, 
accoi'ding  to  Henle,*  if  a  liquid  does  not  coagulate  of  itself,  it  does  not 
contain  fibrin.  A  very  small  quantity,  however,  of  fibrin  may  be  so 
dissolved  in  serous  fluid,  that  it  will  not  coagulate.'  The  change  of 
albumen  to  fibrin  has  generally  been  regarded  as  the  first  important 
step  in  the  process  of  assimilation,  fibrin  being  endowed  with  much 
higher  organizable  properties  than  albumen.  This  has  been  attributed 
to  some  influence  exerted  upon  albuminous  fluids  by  the  living  sur- 
faces over  which  they  pass,  but  reasons  have  been  brought  forward  for 
the  belief,  that  it  is  rather  in  a  state  of  transition  towards  the  fibro- 
gelatinous  textures  than  towards  tliose  of  the  cellulo-albuminous  type ; 
and  Dr.  Carpenter,'  who  was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the  former  doc- 
trine, now  maintains  the  latter:  and  thinks,  that  we  seem  t*)  be  justified 
in  regarding  fibrin  as  the  special  pabulum  of  those  connective  or 
gelatinous  tissues  whose  physical  offices  in  the  economy  are  so  import- 
ant, whilst  their  vital  endowments  are  so  low — a  view  which  the  author 
is,  as  yet,  by  no  means  prepared  to  adopt. 

More  probable  is  that  of  Mr.  Simon,*  that  the  fibrin  of  the  blood 
may  have  arisen  in  it  from  its  own  decay,  or  have  reverted  to  it  from 
the  waste  of  the  tissues ;  when,  amongst  otljer  reasons,  we  consider  the 
small  quantity  of  fibrin  in  tlie  blood,  so  inadequate,  apparently,  for 
the  purposes  of  nutrition,  and  that  its  amount  is  not  diminished  by 
bloodletting,  or  by  starvation ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  observed 
to  be  greatly  increased  under  such  circumstances. 

The  correspondence  of  fibrin  with  albumen  is  shown  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  it  may  be  wholly  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  po- 
tassa,  and  that  this  solution  greatly  resembles  a  solution  of  albumen, 
and  is  coagulable  by  heat.  This  happens,  however,  only  to  the  ordi- 
nary fibrin  of  venous  blood.  That  which  is  obtained  from  arterial 
blood  or  from  the  buffy  coat ;  or  which  has  been  exposed  for  some  time 
to  the  air,  is  not  thus  soluble,  the  diflerence  appearing  to  depend  upon 
the  larger  quantity  of  oxygen  contained  in  the  latter ;  for  a  solution  of 
venous  fibrin  in  nitre,  contained  in  a  deep  cylindrical  jar,  allows  a  pre- 
cipitate in  fine  flocks  to  foil  gradually,  provided  the  air  has  access  to 
the  surface ;  but  not  if  its  access  be  prevented.  This  precipitate  is 
insoluble  in  the  solution  of  nitre,  and  possesses  the  properties  of  arterial 
fibrin.*  Hence,  Dr.  Carpenter*  has  remarked,  it  might  be  inferred, 
that  the  fibrin  of  venous  blood  most  nearly  resembles  albumen ;  whilst 
that  of  arterial  blood,  and  of  the  bufiy  coat,  contains  more  oxygen,  and 
is  more  highly  animalized  [?] ;  and  that  the  matter  of  the  red  corpuscles 
is  not  the  only  constituent  of  the  blood,  which  undergoes  a  change  in 
the  respiratory  process. 

c.  Casdu^  Caseum,  Caseous  matter, — This  substance  exists  in  greatest 

'  Op.  cit.,p.  38. 

"  Dr.  Buohanan,  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.  for  1836,  pp.  52  and  90,  and  ibid,  for  1845,  p.  617. 

*  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  216.     Philad.,  1855. 

*  Lectures  on  General  Pathology,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  45.     Philad.,  1852. 

•  Scherer,  Chemiscli-physiologische  Untersuchungen,  Annalen  der  Chemie,  &c.,  Oct. 
1841,  cited  in  Graham's  Chemistry,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  692.    Philad.,  1843. 

•  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  2d  edit.,  p.  479.     Philad.,  1845. 
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abundance  in  milk ;  and  is  the  basis  of  cheese.  It  is  found  also  in 
blood,  saliva,  bile,  pancreatic  juice ;  in  pus,  tubercular  matter,  &c.  To 
obtain  it,  milk  must  be  left  at  rest,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  until 
it  is  coagulated ;  the  cream  that  collects  on  the  surface  must  be  taken 
off;  the  clot  well  washed  with  water,  drained  upon  a  filter,  and  dried. 
The  residuum  is  pure  casein.  It  is  a  white,  insipid,  inodorous  sub- 
stance, insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  the  alkalies,  especially 
in  ammonia.  It  possesses  considerable  analogy  with  albumen.  Prout 
ascribes  the  characteristic  flavor  of  cheese  to  the  presence  of  caseate 
of  ammonia. 

Until  recently  it  was  believed  that  vegetable  albumen  and  fibrin 
differ  from  animal  albumen  and  fibrin ;  but  Mulder  showed  that  this 
is  not  the  case ;  and  casein,  which  agrees  with  the  others  in  composi* 
tion,  has  been  found  by  Liebig  in  the  vegetable.  Legumin  is  vegetable 
casein.  Of  late,  the  views  of  Mulder  as  to  the  very  existence  of  pro- 
tein have,  however,  been  combated  by  Liebig  and  Th.  Fleitmann  and 
others;*  but  still — as  Messrs. Kirkes  and  Paget* have  remarked — there 
seems  suflBcient  probability  in  those  views  to  justify  the  received  use 
of  the  term  ^^ protein  comjxmnds,''^  in  speaking  of  the  class,  including 
fibrin,  albumen,  and  others,  to  which  the  name  of  "  albuminotis  com- 
pounds^^ was  formerly  applied. 

2.  Globulin. — The  globulin  of  Berzelius  consists  of  the  envelopes  of 
the  blood  corpuscles,  and  of  the  part  of  their  contents  that  remains 
after  the  extraction  of  the  haematin.  The  two  constitute  hcemato- 
ghhulin.  M.  Lecanu  regards  globulin  as  identical  with  albumen; 
according  to  Mulder,  it  belongs  to  the  combinations  of  protein.  Simon 
terms  it  bhod  casein^  and  Henle'  thinks  it  probable,  that  it  is  in  reality 
only  albumen  with  the  membranes  of  the  blood  corpuscles.  Berzelius 
considers  the  crystalline  lens  to  be  composed  of  the  same  substance. 

8.  Pepsin. — 'i'his  substance,  to  which  Eberle  gave  the  name,  was 
discovered  by  Schwann.  It  seems  to  be  a  modification  of  protein,  but 
has  not  been  much  examined.  It  is  contained  in  the  gastric  juice ; 
and  its  physiological  properties  will  be  described  under  the  head  of 
Digestion.  It  greatly  resembles  albumen ;  coagulates  by  heat  and 
alcohol ;  and  loses  its  solvent  virtues.  It  is  best  procured  by  digest- 
ing portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  in  cold  water, 
after  they  have  been  macerated  for  some  time  in  water  at  a  tempera- 
ture between  80°  and  100°  of  Fahrenheit.  The  warm  water  dissolves 
various  substances  as  well  as  some  of  the  pepsin ;  but  the  cold  water 
takes  up  little  more  than  the  pepsin,  which  is  obtained,  by  evaporating 
the  cold  solution,  in  the  form  of  a  grayish-brown  viscid  fluid.  The 
addition  of  alcohol  throws  down  the  pepsin  in  grayish-white  flocculi; 
and  one  part  of  the  principle  thus  prepared,  when  dissolved  in  even 
60,000  parts  of  water,  will  digest  meat  and  other  alimentary  substances. 
Liebig  doubts  the  existence  of  pepsin  as  a  distinct  compound.    Ac- 

'  Scherer,  in  Canstatt  und  Eisenmann's  Jahresbericht  liber  die  Fortschritte  in  der 
Biologie  im  Jahre,  1847,  s.  82.  Erlangen,  1848.  "Cette  substance  g6n6rale,"  says 
Brachet,  "adoptee  en  Allemagne,  est  encore  nne  probldme."  PhTsiologie  £16mentaire 
de  THomme,  2de  6dit.,  Paris  et  Lyon,  1855. 

'  Manual  of  Phjsiologj,  2d  Amer.  edit.,  p.  24,  PhUad.,  1853. 

■  Op.  cit.,  p.  53. 
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cording 'to  him — as  explained  hereafter — the  solvent  power  of  the 
gastric  juice  is  owing  to  the  gradual  decomposition  of  a  matter  dis- 
solved from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach,  aided  by  oxygen 
introduced  into  the  saliva. 

4.  Gelatin. — This  is  the  chief  constituent  of  areolar  tissue,  skin, 
tendons,  ligaments,  and  cartilages.  The  membranes  and  bones  also 
contain  a  large  quantity  of  it.  It  is  obtained  by  boiling  these  sub- 
stances for  some  time  in  water ;  clarifying  the  concentrated  solution ; 
allowing  it  to  cool,  and  drying  the  substance,  thus  obtained,  in  the 
tor.  In  this  state  it  is  called  glue;  in  a  more  liquid  form,  jelly. 
Gelatin  dissolves  readily  in  hot  water;  is  soluble  in  acids  and  alkalies; 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  in  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  Alcohol 
precipitates  it  from  its  solution  in  water.  It  is  not  a  compound  of 
protem ;  hence  it  has  been  concluded,  that  it  cannot  yield  albumen, 
fibrin,  or  casein ;  and,  therefore,  that  blood  cannot  be  formed  of  it.  The 
animal  system,  it  has  been  maintained,  can  convert  one  form  of  protein 
into  another,  but  cannot  form  protein  from  compounds  that  do  not 
contain  it.  This  deduction^ — as  stated  hereafler — is  probably  too 
hasty.  It  is  admitted,  that  gelatin  may  be  produced  from  fibrin  and 
albumen ;  since,  in  animals  that  are  fed  on  these  alone,  the  nutrition 
of  the  gelatinous  tissues  does  not  seem  to  be  impaired ;  and  it  is  as  easy 
to  conceive  that  gelatin  may  go  to  the  formation  of  the  proteinaceous 
tissues. 

Gelatin,  nearly  in  a  pure  state,  forms  the  air-bag  of  different  fishes, 
and  is  well  known  under  the  name  of  isinglass.  It  is  used  extensively 
in  the  arts,  on  account  of  its  adhesive  quality,  under  the  forms  of  glue 
and  size.  What  is  called  portable  soup  is  dried  jelly,  seasoned  with 
various  spices. 

5.  Chmdrin. — This  was  first  discovered  by  J.  Miiller.  It  is  obtained 
by  boiling  the  cornea,  the  permanent  cartilages,  and  the  bones  before 
ossification.    It  is  a  variety  of  gelatin. 

6.  Osmazome. — ^This  is  the  matiire  extractive  du  bouillon;  extractive^ 
and  saponaceoits  extract  of  meat. — When  flesh,  cut  into  small  fragments, 
is  macerated  in  successive  portions  of  cold  water,  the  albumen,  osma- 
zome, and  salts  are  dissolved ;  and,  on  boiling  the  solution,  the  albu- 
men is  coagulated.  From  the  liquid  remaining,  the  osmazome  may 
be  procured  in  a  separate  state,  by  evaporating  to  the  consistence  of 
an  extract,  and  treating  with  cold  alcohol.  This  substance  is  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour;  and  is  distinguished  from  the  other  animal 
principles  by  solubility  in  water  and  alcohol — whether  cold  or  at  the 
toiling  point — and  by  not  forming  a  jelly  when  its  solution  is  concen- 
trated by  evaporation. 

Osmazome  exists  in  the  muscles  of  animals,  the  blood,  and  the  brain. 
It  gives  the  peculiar  flavour  of  meat  to  soups ;  and,  according  to  Four- 
croy,  the  brown  crust  of  roast  meat  consists  of  it.    It  is  regarded  as  a 
mixture  of  different  crystallizable  and  uncrystallizable  principles  with . 
empyreumatic  products.* 

Kreatin  and  Kreatinin  are  two  principles  which  were  formerly  in- 
cluded among  the  extractive  or  ill-defined  matters  of  muscular  tissue. 

>  Robin  and  Verdeil,  Traits  de  Chimie  anatomiqne,  &o.,  iU.  565,  Paris  1853. 
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They  have  been  investigated  by  Liebig,'  who  discovered  them  also  in 
urine.  They  appear  to  be  like  urea,  mere  products  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  muscle. 

7.  Mucibs, — This  term  has  been  applied  to  various  substances;  and 
hence  the  discordant  characters  ascribed  to  it.  Applying  it  to  the 
fluid  secreted  by  mucous  surfaces,  it  varies  somewhat  according  to  the 
source  whence  it  is  derived.  Its  leading  characters  may  be  exempli- 
fied in  that  derived  from  the  nostrils,  which  has  the  following  proper- 
ties. It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  but  imbibes  a  little  of  the 
latter,  and  becomes  transparent;  it  is  neither  coagulated  by  heat,  nor 
rendered  horny ;  but  is  coagulated  by  tannic  acid. 

Mucus,  in  a  liquid  state,  serves  as  a  protecting  covering  to  different 
parts.  Hence  it  varies  somewhat  in  its  characters,  according  to  the 
office  it  has  to  fulfil.  When  inspissated,  it  forms,  according  to  some, 
the  minute  scales  that  are  detached  from  the  surface  of  the  body  by 
friction,  corns,  and  the  thick  layers  of  the  soles  of  the  feet,  nails,  and 
horny  parts;  and  it  is  contained  in  considerable  quantity  in  hair,  wool, 
feathers,  scales  of  fishes,  &c. 

8.  Urea, — This  proximate  principle  exists  in  the  urine  of  the  mam- 
malia when  they  are  in  a  state  of  health.  In  human  urine  it  is  less 
abundant  after  a  meal,  and  it  may  nearly  disappear  in  diabetes,  and 
affections  of  the  liver.  It  is  obtained  by  evaporating  urine  to  the  con- 
sistence of  syrup.  The  syrup  is  then  treated  with  four  parts  of  alco- 
hol, which  are  afterwards  volatilized  by  heating  the  alcoholic  extract. 
The  mass  that  remains  is  dissolved  in  water,  or  rather  in  alcohol,  and 
crystallized. 

The  purest  urea  that  has  been  obtained,  assumes  the  shape  of  acicu- 
lar  prisms  similar  to  those  of  the  muriate  of  strontian.  It  is  colourless, 
devoid  of  smell,  or  of  action  on  blue  vegetable  colours,  transparent, 
and  somewhat  hard.  Its  taste  is  cool,  slightly  sharp,  and  its  specific 
gravity  is  greater  than  that  of  water. 

Urea  is  supposed  bv  Dr.  Prout  to  be  chiefly  derived  from  the  de- 
composition of  the  gelatinous  tissues ;  but,  as  Dr.  Carpenter  has  re- 
marked,* there  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  thus  to  limit  the  mode  of 
its  production. 

9.  Uric  or  lUhic  add, — This  acid  is  found  in  the  urine  of  man,  birds, 
serpents,  tortoises,  crocodiles,  lizards ;  in  the  excrements  of  the  silk- 
worm, and  very  frequently  in  urinary  calculi.  It  is  obtained  by  dis- 
solving any  urinary  calculus  which  contains  it,  or  the  sediment  of  hu- 
man urine,  in  warm  liquid  potassa,  and  precipitating  the  uric  acid  by 
the  chlorohydric.  Pure  uric  acid  is  white,  tasteless,  and  inodorous. 
It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  dissolved  very  sparingly  by  cold  or 
hot  water,  requiring  about  10,000  times  its  weight  of  that  fluid,  at  60° 
of  Fahrenheit,  for  solution.  According  to  Dr.  Prout,  this  acid  is  not 
free,  but  is  commonly  combined  with  ammonia ;  the  reddening  of  lit- 
mus paper  being  not  altogether  owing  to  it,  but  to  the  super-phosphate 
of  ammonia,  which  is  likewise  present  in  urine. 

In  the  herbivora,  this  acid  is  replaced  by  the  hippuric.  Xanthic 
acidf  found  by  Marcet  in  urinary  calculi,  seems  to  have  been  uric  acid. 

'  ChemiBtry  of  Food,  London,  1847. 

'  Human  Physiology,  §  673,  Lond.,  1842. 
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10.  Cohuring  principles  of  the  blood, — It  has  been  already  observed 
that  Engelhart  and  Kose,  German  chemists,  had  detected  iron  in  the 
red  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  but  had  not  found  it  in  the  other  prin- 
ciples of  that  fluid.  It  has  been  considered  probable,  therefore,  that 
it  has  something  to 'do  with  the  colour.  Engelhart's  experiments 
did  not,  however,  determine  the  manner  in  which  it  acts,  nor  in  what 
state  it  exists  in  the  blood.  The  sulphocyanic  acid  which  is  found  in 
the  saliva  forms,  with  peroxide  of  iron,  a  colour  exactly  like  that  of 
venous  blood ;  and  it  is  possible,  that  the  colouring  matter  may  be  a 
sulphocyanate  of  iron. 

To  obtain  the  red  colouring  matter,  hcematin  or  hcematosin^  allow 
the  crassamentum  or  clot,  cut  into  thin  pieces,  to  drain  as  much  as 
possible  on  bibulous  paper,  triturating  it  with  water,  and  then  evapo- 
rating the  solution  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  122°  of  Fahren- 
heit. When  thus  prepared,  the  colouring  particles  are  no  longer  of 
a  bright  red  colour,  and  their  nature  is  somewhat  modified,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  are  insoluble  in  water.  When  half  dried,  they 
form  a  brownish-red,  granular,  friable  mass;  and  when  completely 
dried  at  a  temperature  between  167°  and  190°,  the  mass  is  tough, 
hard,  and  brilliant.  The  mode  in  which  the  h«ematin  is  concerned 
in  the  coloration  of  the  blood,  will  be  inquired  into  under  the  head  of 
Kespiration. 

A  brown  colouring  matter,  hcemaphcein^  and  a  blue  colouring  matter, 
Jicemacyanin,  have  been  described.  The  former,  however,  it  has  been 
suggested,  is  nothing  more  than  haematin  modified  by  an  alkali ;  and 
Simon*  never  succeeded  in  detecting  the  latter. 

11.  Yellow  colouring  principle  of  the  bile; — cholepyrrhin  of  Berze- 
Uus,  hiliphosin  of  Simon. — This  substance  is  present  in  the  bile  of 
nearly  all  animals.  It  enters  into  the  composition  of  almost  all  gall- 
stones, and  is  deposited  in  the  gall-bladder  under  the  form  of  magma. 
It  is  solid;  pulverulent;  when  dry,  insipid,  inodorous,  and  heavier 
than  water.  When  decomposed  by  heat,  it  yields  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, charcoal,  &c.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  the  oils ; 
but  soluble  in  alkalies.  On  the  gradual  addition  of  nitric  acid  to  a 
fluid,  which  contains  this  substance  in  solution,  a  very  characteristic 
series  of  tints  is  evolved.  The  fluid  becomes  first  blue,  then  green, 
afterwards  violet  and  red,  and  ultimately  assumes  a  yellow  or  yellowish- 
brown  colour. 

On  adding  an  acid  to  a  solution  of  biliphasin,  a  precipitation  of  green 
flocculi  takes  place :  these  possess  all  the  properties  of  chlorophyll,  or 
the  green  colouring  matter  of  leaves.  In  this  state  it  is  termed  1)111- 
verdin  by  Berzelius ;  and  is  a  product  of  the  metamorphosis  of  bili- 
phaein.* 

These  are  the  chief  nitrogenized  organic  elements. 

b.  OffUfffhic  Elements  that  do  not  contain  Nitrogen. 

1.  Olein  and  Stearin, — Fixed  oils  and  fats  are  not  pure  proximate 
principles,  as  was  at  one  time  supposed.  They  were  long  presumed 
to  consist  of  two  substances,  one  of  which  is  solid  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  other  fluid  :  the  former  of*  these 

*  Op.  clt.,  p.  42.  •  Simon,  op.  olt.,  p.  44. 
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was  called  Stearin^  from  tfr* op,  suet ;  the  latter,  Ehin  or  Olein^  from 
fXaftov,  oil.  Stearin  is  the  chief  ingredient  of  vegetable  and  animal 
suet ;  of  fat  and  butter ;  and  is  found,  although  in  small  quantity,  in 
fixed  oils.  In  suety  bodies,  it  is  the  cause  of  their  solidity.  Elain 
and  stearin  may  be  separated  from  each  other  by  exposing  fixed  oil  to 
a  low  temperature ;  and  pressing  it,  when  congealed,  between  folds  of 
bibulous  paper.  The  stearin  is  thus  obtained  in  a  separate  form ;  and 
by  pressing  the  bibulous  paper  under  water,  an  oily  matter  is  procured, 
which  is  elain  in  a  state  of  purity.  Modern  chemistry  has  shown, 
however,  that  fat  contained  in  the  cells  of  adipose  tissue  is  composed 
of  a  base  termed  glycerin — itself  hydrated  oxide  of  glyceryl — with 
stearic  and  margaric  acids.  Stearin  is  a  bi-stearaie  of  glycerin : — olein, 
or  elain,  an  oleate  of  glycerin. 

2.  Fatty  matter  of  the  Brain  and  Nerves. — Vauquelin*  found  two 
varieties  of  fatty  matter  in  the  brain — the  one  white,  the  other  red, 
the  properties  of  which  have  not  been  fully  investigated.  Both  give 
rise  to  phosphoric  acid  by  calcination,  without  there  being  any  evidence 
of  an  acid  or  phosphate  in  their  composition.  They  may  be  obtained 
by  repeatedly  boiling  the  cerebral  substance  in  alcohol ;  filtering  each 
time  ;  mixing  the  various  liquors,  and  suffering  them  to  cool : — a  lamel- 
lated  substance  is  deposited,  which  is  the  white  fatty  master.  By  eva- 
porating the  alcohol,  which  still  contains  red  fatty  matter  and  osmazome, 
to  the  consistence  of  bouillie;  and  exposing  this,  when  cold,  to  the 
action  of  alcohol,  the  osmazome  is  entirely  dissolved,  whilst  the  alcohol 
takes  up  scarcely  anv  red  fatty  matter. 

8.  Acetic  acid. — Ttis  acid  exists  in  a  very  sensible  manner  in  sweat, 
urine,  and  milk — even  when  entirely  sweet.  It,  or  lactic  acid,  is  formed 
in  the  stomach  in  indigestion  ;  was  found  by  the  author  and  his  late 
friend.  Professor  Emmet,  contained  in  the  gastric  secretions  in  health, 
and  is  one  of  the  constant  products  of  the  putrid  fermentation  of  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  substances.  It  is  the  most  prevalent  of  the  vegetable 
acids,  and  most  easily  formed  artificially.  ' 

4.  Oxalic  acid. — This  acid — which  Exists  extensively  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  but  always  united  with  lime,  potassa,  soda,  or  oxide  of 
iron — is  only  found,  combined  with  lime,  as  an  animal  constituent  in 
certain  urinary  calculi. 

5.  Benzoic  acid. — This  acid,  found  in  many  individuals  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  is  likewise  met  with  in  the  urine  of  the  horse,  cow, 
camel,  and  rhinoceros ;  and  sometimes  in  that  of  man,  especially  of 
children.  When  benzoic  acid  is  swallowed,  hippuric  acid  is  observed 
in  the  urine ;  and  it  was  supposed  by  Mr.  A.  lire  and  others,  that  this 
was  owing  to  the  conversion  of  uric  acid  into  hippuric ;  and  as  the 
hippurates  are  more  soluble,  it  was  suggested  by  him,  that  benzoic  acid 
might  be  advantageously  exhibited  in  lithuria,  and  in  cases  of  gouty 
depositions  of  lithate  of  soda.  It  has  been  found^owever,  by  Drs. 
Keller  and  Garrod,'  and  by  Professors  Booth  alWteoyd,  of  Phila- 
delphia,' that  the  administration  of  benzoic  acid  exerts  no  influence 
on  the  amount  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine. 

*  Annales  de  Chim.,  Ixxxi.  37.  '  Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry,  p.  316. 

■  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  at  the  Centennial  Celebration  in 
Philada.,  May,  1843,  and  Transactions  of  the  A.  P.  Society,  vol.  ix.  pt.  2,  Philadelphia, 
1845. 
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6.  Lactic  acid. — Acid  of  milk  is  met  with  in  blood,  gastric  juice, 
urine,  milk,  marrow,  and  also  in  muscular  flesh.  At  times  it  is  in  a 
free  state,  but  is  usually  united  with  alkalies.  However  much  it  may 
be  concentrated,  it  does  not  crystallize,  but  remains  under  the  form  of 
syrup  or  extract.  When  cold  it  is  tasteless,  but,  when  heated,  has  a 
sharp  acid  taste.  According  to  Dr.  Prout,  this  acid,  like  urea,  results 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  gelatinous  parts  of  the  system  ;  accord- 
ing to  Berzelius,  however,  it  is  a  general  product  of  the  spontaneous 
decomposition  of  animal  matters  within  the  body.  Liebig*  formerly 
denied  that  any  lactic  acid  is  formed  in  the  stomach  in  health ;  ana 
affirmed,  that  the  property  possessed  by  many  substances,  such  as  starch, 
and  the  varieties  of  sugar,  by  cotitact  with  animal  matters  in  a  state 
of  decomposition,  of  passing  into  lactic  ajcid,  had  induced  physiologists 
too  hastily  to  assume  the  fact  of  the  production  of  lactic  acid  during 
healthy  digestion : — yet  he  now  admits  its  presence. 

7.  Sugar  of  milk, — This  substance,  which  is  so  called  because  it  has 
a  saccharine  taste,  and  exists  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  in  milk,  differs  from 
ordinary  sugar  in  not  fermenting.  It  is  obtained  by  evaporating  whey, 
formed  during  the  making  of  cheese,  to  the  consistence  of  honey ;  al- 
lowing the  mass  to  cool ;  dissolving ;  clarifying  and  crystallizing.  It 
commonly  crystallizes  in  regular  parallelopipedons,  terminated  by 
pyramids  with  four  faces.  It  is  white ;  semitransparent ;  hard,  and  of 
a  slightly  saccharine  taste. 

8.  Sugar  of  diabetes, — In  diabetes  mellitus,  the  urine,  which  is  often 
passed  in  enormous  quantity,  contains,  at  the  expense  of  the  economy, 
a  large  amount  of  peculiar  saccharine  matter,  which,  when  properly 
purified,  appears  identical  in  properties  and  composition  with  vegetable 
sugar,  and  approaches  nearer  to  the  sugar  of  grapes — glucose — than 
to  that  of  the  cane.  It  is  obtained  in  an  irregularly  crystalline  mass, 
by  evaporating  diabetic  urine  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  keeping 
it  in  a  warm  place  for  several  days.  It  is  purified  by  washing  in  cold, 
or — at  the  most — gently  heated  alcohol,  till  theUquor  comes  off  colour- 
less; and  then  dissolving  it  in  hot  alcohol.  By  repeated  crystallization 
it  is  thus  rendered  pure.*  In  the  notes  of  two  cases  of  diabetes  mel- 
litus  now  before  the  author,  it  appears  that  sixteen  ounces  of  the  urine 
of  one  patient,  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1.034,  afforded  a  straw-co- 
loured extract,  which,  when  cold  and  consolidated,  weighed  one  ounce 
and  five  drachms.  The  same  quantity  of  the  urine  of  the  other  patient, 
specific  gravity  1.040,  yielded  one  ounce  and  seven  drachms.  Neither 
extract  appeared  to  contain  urea  when  nitric  acid  was  added ;  but  when 
a  portion  was  dissolved  in  water,  and  subjected  to  a  temperature  of 
212°,  traces  of  ammonia  were  manifested  on  the  vapour  being  presented 
to  the  fumes  of  chlorohydric  acid.  From  this  a  conclusion  was  drawn, 
that  urea  was  present,  as  it  is  the  only  known  animal  matter  decom- 
posed by  the  heat  of  boiling  water.  In  a  little  more  than  a  month, 
the  subject  of  the  latter  case  passed  about  four  hundred  and  eighty 
pints  of  urine,  or  about  seventy-five  pounds  troy  of  diabetic  sugar  1 

9.  Hepatic  sugar^  liver  sugar^  found,  by  M.  Bernard,  to  be  produced 
in  the  liver,  appears  to  resemble  diabetic  sugar  more  than  it  does  glu- 

»  Op.  cit.,  p.  107.  '  Prout,  Medioo-Chirurg.  Transact.,  viii.  538. 
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cose.  Little  is  known,  however,  of  its  precise  characters;  but  it 
is  much  more  assimilable  than  glucose ;  for,  when  injected  into  the 
veins,  but  little  of  it  is  detected  in  the  urine.* 

10.  Bilin  or  Picromel — M.  Thdnard*  discovered  this  principle  in  the 
bile  of  the  ox,  sheep,  dog,  cat,  and  several  birds ;  Chevalier,  in  that  of 
man.  To  obtain  it,  the  acetate  of  lead  of  commerce  must  be  added  to 
bile  until  there  is  no  longer  any  precipitate.  By  this  means,  the  yellow 
matter  of  the  bile  and  the  whole  of  the  fatty  matter  are  thrown  down, 
united  with  the  oxide  of  lead ;  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  phosphate  of 
soda,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  sulphate  of  soda,  are  likewise  pre- 
cipitated. The  picromel  may  then  be  thrown  down  from  the  filtered 
liquor  by  the  subacetate  of  lead.  The  precipitate,  which  is  a  combina- 
tion of  picromel  with  oxide  of  lead,  must  now  be  washed  and  dissolved 
in  acetic  acid.  Through  this  solution,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed 
to  separate  the  lead ;  the  solution  is  then  filtered,  and  the  acetic  acid 
driven  oft*  by  evaporation. 

Pure  picromel  is  devoid  of  colour,  and  has  the  same  appearance  and 
consistence  as  thick  turpentine.  Its  taste  is  at  first  acrid  and  bitter, 
but  afterwards  sweet.  Its  smell  is  nauseous,  and  specific  gravity 
greater  than  that  of  water.  When  digested  with  resin  of  bile,  a  por- 
tion of  the  latter  is  dissolved,  and  a  solution  obtained,  which  has  a 
bitter  and  a  sweet  taste,  and  yields  a  precipitate  with  the  subacetate  of 
lead  and  the  stronger  acids.  This  is  the  compound  that  causes  the 
peculiar  taste  of  the  bile. 

11.  Ckolesterin. — This  is  a  constituent  principle  of  the  blood,  bile, 
medullary  neurine,  and  vernix  caseosa.  It  is  often  precipitated  from 
bile  in  a  crystalline  state :  and  forms  of  itself  concretions  which  have 
an  evidently  laminated  texture.  It  has  been  very  frequently  met  with 
in  morbid  secretions  and  tissues;  in  the  fluid  oi  dropsies;  in  that  of 
cysts  and  hydatids ;  and  in  medullary  fungus  and  other  tumours.  At 
times,  it  is  dissolved;  at  others,  swims  upon  the  fluid  in  brilliant  plates, 
or  forms  solid  masses.  It  is  obtained  from  biliary  calculi  by  boiling 
in  water,  and  dissolving  them  aflierwards  in  boiling  alcohol.  On  cool- 
ing, crystals  of  cholesterin  separate. 

These  inorganic  and  organic  elements — with  others  of  less  moment 
discovered  by  modern  chemists — variously  combined  and  modified  by 
the  vital  force,  constitute  the  different  parts  of  the  animal  fabric* 
Chemistry,  in  its  present  improved  condition,  enables  us  to  separate 
them,  and  to  investigate  their  properties ;  but  all  the  information  we 
derive  from  this  souVce  relates  to  bodies,  that  have  been  influenced  by 
the  vital  force,  but  are  no  longer  so ;  and  in  the  constant  mutations 
that  occur  in  the  system  whilst  life  exists,  and  under  its  controlling 
agency,  the  same  textures  might  exhibit  very  difierent  chemical  cha- 

*  Bernard,  Lemons  de  Physiologie  Experimental©,  &o.  &o.,  p.  209,  Paris,  1855. 
'  Memoir.  d'Arcueil,  i.  23,  and  Traits  de  Chimie,  torn,  iii^ 

*  See,  on  aU  this  subject,  Robin  and  Verdeil,  Traite  de  Chimie  Anatomique  et  Physio- 
logique,  &c.,  Paris,  1853;  and  Lehmann,  Lehrbuch  dor  Physiologischen  Chemie,  Leipz., 
1852,  or  translation  of  the  same,  by  Dr.  Geo.  E.  Day :  Amer.  edit.,  by  Dr.  Robt.  E. 
Rogers,  Phila.,  1855.  Also,  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Animal  Chemistry  duiing  the 
years  1852, 3  and  4,  by  Dr.  Geo.  E.  Day,  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical 
Review  for  April  and  July,  1855. 
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racteristics,  could  our  researches  be  directed  to  them  under  those 
circumstances.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  physiologist  has  to  apply 
chemical  elucidations  to  operations  of  the  living  machine,  he  must  re- 
collect that  all  his  analogies  are  drawn  from  dead  matter,  which  dif- 
fers so  widely  from  the  living  as  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  a  wise  and 
discriminating  caution. 

The  components  of  the  animal  body  are  invariably  found  under  two 
forms — solids  and  fluids.  Both  are  met  with  in  every  animal,  the  for- 
mer being  derived  from  the  -latter;  for,  from  the  blood  every  part  of 
the  body  is  separated;  yet  they  are  mutually  dependent,  ior  every 
liquid  is  contamed  in  a  solid.  The  blood  itself  circulates  in  solid 
vessels.  Both,  too,  possess  an  analogous  composition ;  are  in  constant 
motion,  and  incessantljr  converted  fron)  one  into  the  other.  Every 
animal  consists  of  a  union  of  the  two ;  and  this  union  is  indispensable 
to  life.  Yet  certain  vague  notions  with  regard  to  their  relative  pre- 
ponderance in  the  economy,  and  to  their  agency  in  the  production  of 
disease,  have  led  to  discordant  doctrines  of  pathology, — the  soVdists 
believing,  that  the  C4iuse  of  most  affections  is  resident  in  the  solids; 
the  humorists^  that  we  are  to  look  for  it  in  the  fluids.  In  this,  as  in 
similar  cases,  the  mean  will  lead  to  the  most  satisfactory  result.  The 
causes  of  disease  ought  not  to  be  sought  in  the  one  or  the  other  exclu- 
sively. 

c.  Of  the  Solid  Parts  of  the  Ruinan  Body. 

A  solid  is  a  body  whose  particles  adhere  to  each  other,  so  that  they 
do  not  separate  by  their  own  weight ;  but  require  the  agency  of  some 
extraneous  force  to  effect  the  disjunction.  Anatomists  reduce  all  the 
solids  of  the  human  body  to  twelve  varieties; — hone^  cartilage^  muscle^ 
ligament^  vessel^  nerve,  ganglion,  follicle,  gland,  Tnembrane,  areolar  mem- 
brane, and  viscus. 

1.  Bone  is  the  hardest  of  the  solids.  It  forms  the  skeleton ;  the 
levers  for  the  various  muscles  to  act  upon ;  and  serves  for  the  protec- 
tion of  important  organs. 

2.  Cartilage  is  of  a  white  colour,  formed  of  very  elastic  tissue ;  cover- 
ing the  articular  extremities  of  bones  to  facilitate  their  movements; 
sometimes  added  to  bones  to  prolong  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ribs; 
at  others,  placed  within  the  articulations  to  act  as  elastic  cushions; 
and,  in  the  foetus,  forming  a  substitute  for  bone.  Hence,  cartilages 
are  divided  into  articular  or  incrusting,  cartilages  of  prolongation,  interarti- 
cular  cartilages,  and  cartilages  of  ossification. 

3.  Muscles  constitute  the  flesh  of  animals.  They  consist  of  fasciculi 
of  contractile  fibres,  extending  generally  from  one  bone  to  another; 
and  are  the  agents  of  all  movements. 

4.  Ligaments  are  tough;  difl&cult  to  tear;  and  under  the  form  of 
cords  or  membranes,  serve  to  connect  different  parts  with  each  other, 
particularly  bones  and  muscles;  hence  their  division,  by  some  anato- 
mists, into  ligaments  of  bones — as  the  ligaments  of  the  joints ;  and  liga- 
ments  of  muscles — as  the  tendons  and  aponeuroses. 

5.  Vessels  are  solids,  having  the  form  of  canals,  in  which  the  fluids 
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circulate.    They  are  called — according  to  the  fluid  they  convey — san- 
guineous  {arterial  and  venous)^  chyliferous,  lymphatic,  &c. 

6.  Nerves  are  cords,  consisting  of  numerous  tubular  fasciculi.  These 
are  connected  with  the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  or  great  sympathetic. 
They  are  the  organs  by  which  impressions  are  conveyed  to  the  nervous 
centres,  and  by  which  each  part  receives  from  these  its  nervous  influ- 
ence. There  are  three  great  divisions  of  the  nerves, — the  cerehro-spinal^ 
true  spinal,  and  organic. 

7.  Ganglions  are  solid  knots  in  the  course  of  a  nerve  which  seem  to 
be  formed  of  an  inextricable  interlacing  of  nervous  filaments.  The 
term  is  likewise  applied,  by  many  modern  anatomists,  to  similar  inter- 
lacings  of  the  ramifications  of  lymphatic  vessels.  Ganglions  may,  con- 
sequently, either  be  nervoris  or  vascular;  and  the  latter,  again,  may  be 
divided  into  chyliferous  or  lymphatic,  according  to  the  kind  of  vessel  on 
which  they  appear.  Chaussier,  a  distinguished  anatomist  and  physi- 
ologist, has  given  the  name  glandiform  ganglions  to  certain  organs 
whose  nature  and  functions  are  unknown,  but  which  appear  to  be  con- 
cerned in  lymphosis, — as  the  thymus  gland,  the  thyroid  gland,  &c. 

8.  Follicles  or  crypts  are  secretory  organs,  shaped — when  simple — like 
membranous  ampullsB  or  vesicles,  formed  by  an  inversion  of  the  outer 
membranes  of  the  body — the  skin  and  mucous  surfaces — and  secreting 
a  fluid  intended  to  lubricate  them.  They  are  often  divided  into  the 
simple  or  isolated;  the  conglomerate;  and  the  compound,  acc9rding  to 
their  size,  or  the  manner  in  which  they  are  grouped  and  united  to- 
gether. 

9.  Glands  are  secretory  organs  not  difiering  essentially  from  the  last. 
Their  organization  is  more  complex;  and  the  fluid,  after  secretion,  is 
poured  out  by  means  of  one  or  more  excretory  ducts. 

10.  Membrane. — This  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  important  of 
the  substances  formed  chiefly  of  areolar  tissue.  It  is  spread  out  in  the 
shape  of  a  web ;  and,  in  man,  serves  to  line  cavities  and  reservoirs;  and 
to  form,  support,  and  envelope  organs. 

Bichat  divides  membranes  into  two  kinds,  simple  and  compound,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  formed  of  one  or  more  layers. 

Simple  membranes  are  of  three  kinds,  serous,  mucous,  and  fibrous. 

\st.  Serous  membranes  constitute  all  the  sacs  or  shut  cavities  of  the 
body, — those  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  for  example. 

2dly.  Mxjxous  membranes  line  all  the  outlets  of  the  body, — the  air- 
passages,  alimentary  canal,  urinary  and  genital  organs,  &c. 

Zdly.  Fibrous  membranes  form  tendon,  aponeurosis,  ligament,  &c. 

Compound  membranes  are  formed  by  the  union  of  the  simple,  and  are 
divided  into  fibro-serous,  as  the  pericardium;  sero-mvcons,  as  the  gall- 
bladder, at  its  lower  part;  and fibro-mu>cous,  as  the  ureter. 

11.  Areolar,  cellular  or  laminated  tissue — to  be  described  presently — 
is  a  sort  of  spongy  or  areolar  structure,  which  forms  the  framework  of 
the  solids;  fills  up  the  spaces  between  them,  and  serves  at  once  as  a 
bond  of  union  and  of  separation. 

12.  A  viscus  is  the  most  complex  solid  of  the  body ;  not  only  as  re- 
gards intimate  organization,  but  use.  This  name  is  given  to  organs 
contained  in  the  splanchnic  cavities, — brain,  thorax,  and  abdomen, — 
and  hence  the  viscera  are  termed  cerebral,  thoracic,  and  abdominal. 
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Every  animal  solid  is  either  amorphous  or  fibrous;  that  is,  it  is  either 
without  apparent  arrangement,  like  jelly;  or  is  disposed  in  minute 
threads,  called  fihres.  The  disposition  of  these  threads,  in  different 
structures,  is  various.  Sometimes,  they  retain  the  form  of  threads;  at 
others,  they  have  that  of  laminee,  lamellae,  or  plates.  Accordingly, 
when  we  examine  any  animal  solid,  where  the  organization  is  percep- 
tible, it  is  found  to  be  either  amorphous,  or  fibrous  and  laminated. 

This  circumstance  led  the  ancients  to  endeavour  to  discover  an  ele- 
mentary fibre  or  filament,  from  which  the  various  organs  might  be 
formed.  Haller^  embraced  the  idea,  and  endeavoured  to  unravel  every 
texture  to  this  ultimate  element, — which,  he  conceived,  is  to  the  physi- 
ologist what  the  line  is  to  the  geometer;  and,  as  all  figures  can  be  con- 
structed from  the  line,  so  every  tissue  and  organ  of  the  body  may  be 
built  up  from  the  filament,  Haller,  however,  admitted  that  this  ele- 
mentary fibre  is  not  capable  of  demonstration,  and  that  it  is  visible 
only  to  the  "mind's  eye," — ^^invisiUlis  ea  fihra,  qucem  sold  mentis  ade 
adtingimusP  It  must  be  regarded,  indeed,  as  a  pure  abstraction ;  for, 
as  different  animal  substances  in  the  mass  have  different  proportions 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that 
the  elementary  fibre  must  equally  differ  in  the  different  substances. 

The  ancients  believed  that  the  first  product  of  the  elementary  fibre 
was  areolar  tissue ;  and  that  this  tissue  forms  every  organ  of  the  bodjr, 
—the  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  organs  arising  from  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  condensation  of  its  laminae.  Anatomists,  however, 
have  been  unable  to  reduce  all  animal  solids  to  areolar  tissue  only. 

In  the  upper  classes  of  animals,  three  primary  fibres  or  tissues  or 
anatomical  elements  are  usually  admitted, — the  areolar^  cellular  or 
laminated;  the  muscular;  and  the  nervous,  pulpy  or  medullary, 

1.  The,  areolar,  cellular,  mucous,  filamentous  or  laminated  fibre  or 
tissue  is  the  most  simple  and  abundant  of  animal  solids.  It  exists  in 
every  organized  being;  and  is  an  element  of  every  solid.  In  the  ena- 
mel of  the  teeth  only  it  has  not  been  detected.  It  is  formed  of  an 
assemblage  of  thin  laminae,  of  delicate,  whitish,  extensible  filaments, 
interlacing  and  leaving  between  each  other  areolae  or  spaces.  These 
filaments — although  possessed,  like  every  other  living  tissue,  of  con- 
tractility or  the  power  of  feeling  an  appropriate  irritant  and  of  moving 
responsive  to  such  irritant — do  not  move  perceptibly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  mechanical  or  chemical  stimuli.  They  are  mainly  composed 
of  concrete  gelatin. — The  great  bulk  of  animal  solids  consists  of  areolar 
tissue,  arranged  as  membrane. 

2.  Muscular  fibre  or  tissue  is  a  substance  of  peculiar  nature ;  ar- 
ranged in  fibres  of  extreme  delicacy.  The  fibres  are  linear,  soft,  gray- 
ish or  reddish,  and  manifestly  possessed  of  contractility  or  irritability ; 
that  is,  they  move  very  perceptibly  under  the  influence  of  mechanicial 
or  chemical  stimuli.  They  are  composed,  essentially,  of  fibrin.  Their 
histology  will  be  described  hereafter. 

Muscular  fibres,  which  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  membranous 
expansions  or  muscular  coats,  differ  from  proper  muscles  chiefly  in  the 
mechanical  disposition  of  the  fibres.      The  physical  and  chemical 

>  Elementa  PhTsioIogise,  vol.  i.  lib.  i.  sect.  i.  p.  7,  Lausan.,  1757. 
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characters  of  both  are  identical.  The  fibres,  instead  of  being  collected 
into  fasciculi,  are  in  layers,  and,  instead  of  being  parallel,  interlace. 
This  tissue  does  not  exist  in  the  zoophyte. 

3.  NervoiLs^  pulpy,  or  medullary  fibre  or  tissue^  which  will  be  referred 
to  hereafter,  is  much  less  distributed  than  the  preceding.  It  is  of  a 
pulpy  consistence ;  is  composed  essentially  of  albumen  united  to  a 
phosphuretted  fatty  matter ;  and  is  the  organ  for  receiving  and  trans- 
mitting impressions  to  and  from  the  nervous  centres.  Of  it,  brain, 
cerebellum,  medulla  spinalis,  nerves  and  their  ganglia  are  composed. 

Professor  Chaussier*  added  another  primary  fibre  or  tissue — the 
alhugineous.  It  is  white ;  satiny ;  resisting ;  of  a  gelatinous  nature ; 
and  constitutes  tendons  and  tendinous  structures.  He  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  anatomist  that  admits  this  tissue.  Others  properly  regard  it  as  a 
condensed  variety  of  the  areolar. 

These  various  fibres  or  tissues,  by  uniting  differently,  constitute  the 
first  order  of  soliJfe ;  and  these  again,  by  union,  give  rise  to  compound 
solids^  from  which  the  different  organs  are  formed.  A  bone,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  compound  of  various  tissues;  osseous  in  its  body;  medullary 
in  its  interior ;  and  cartilaginous  at  its  extremities. 

Bichat*  was  the  first  anatomist  who  possessed  cleg-r  views  regarding 
the  constituent  tissues  of  the  animal  frame ;  and  whatever  merit  may 
accrue  to  after  anatomists  and  physiologists,  he  is  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  having  pointed  out  the  path,  and  facilitated  the  labours  of  the  ana- 
tomical analyst. 

The  term  texture  can  only  apply  to  solids :  but  inasmuch  as  there 
are  in  suspension  in  certain  fluids,  as  the  blood,  chyle  and  lymph, 
solid  corpuscles  of  determinate  form  and  organic  properties,  and  which 
are  not  mere  products  or  secretions  of  a  particular  organ,  or  confined 
to  a  particular  part,  such  corpuscles  have  been  looked  upon  as  organ- 
ized cx)nstituents  of  the  body,  and  therefore  considered  along  with  the 
solid  tissues ;  and,  accordingly,  the  textures  and  other  organized  con- 
stituents have  been  enumerated  as  follows '? 

The  blood,  chyle  and  lymph.  Bone  or  osseous  tissue. 

Epidermic  tissue,  including  epi-  Muscular  tissue. 

thelium,    cuticle,    nails,    and  Nervous  tissue. 

hairs.  Bloodvessels. 

Pigment.  Absorbent  vessels  and  glands. 

Adipose  tissue.  Serous  and  synovial  membranes. 

Cellular  (areolar)  tissue.  Mucous  membranes. 

Fibrous  tissue.  Skin. 

Elastic  tissue.  Secreting  glands. 
Cartilage  and  its  varieties. 

Under  the  idea,  now  entertained,  that  all  organized  tissues  are 
essentially  composed  of  cells  having  plastic  or  formative  powers,  with 
an  intercellular  substance  or  blastema,  the  tissues  have  been  thus 
arranged  by  Schwann,*  the  great  author  of  the  cell  doctrine. 

*  Table  Synoptique  des  Solides  Organiques. 

•  Anatomie  G^n.,  Paris,  1801,  torn.  i. 

•  Quain  and  Sharpoy,  Human  Anatomy,  Amer.  edit.,  by  Dr.  Leidy,  i.  39,  Philad.,  1849. 

*  MioroHcopical  Researches  into  the  Acconlance  in  the  Structure  and  Growth  of 
Animals  and  Plants.    Sydenham  Society's  edit.,  by  Henry  Smith,  p.  6G,  London,  1847. 
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1.  Isolated,  independent  cells.  To  this  class  the  cells  in  fluids  pre- 
eminently belong : — lymph  globules ;  blood  corpuscles. 

2.  Independent  cells  united  into  continuous  tissues;  such  as  the 
homy  tissues  and  the  crystalline  lens. 

3.  Cells  in  which  only  the  cell  walls  have  coalesced — cartilage,  bone, 
and  the  syhstantia  propria  (ivory)  of  the  teeth. 

4.  Fibre  cells — cellular  (areolar),  fibrous  and  elastic  tissue. 

5.  Cells  in  which  both  the  cell  walls  and  cell  cavities  have  coalesced, 
— musde,  nerve  and  capillary  vessels. 

Dr.  Allen  Thomson^  has  proposed  the  following  tabular  view,  which 
— he  remarks — may  be  adopted  in  preference  to  the  foregoing  as  com- 
bining similar  theoretical  considerations  with  a  more  immediate  refer- 
ence to  the  actual  form  of  the  prevailing  structural  elements  in  the 
different  tissues.  He  properlv  adds,  however,  that  this  classification 
is  open — as  he  might  have  said  every  arrangement  njust  be — to  several 
objections;  inasmuch  as  it  brings  together,  under  the  same  head,  some 
parts  endowed  with  different  functions ;  and  separates  some  textures 
whose  functions  are  closely  related  ;  and  it  does  not  point  out  suffi- 
ciently the  usual  degree  of  complexitv  of  the  several  textures. 

Some  part  of  it,  moreover,  is  founded  on  theoretical  considerations 
not  yet  lully  established ;  and  the  distinctions  on  which  it  rests  are 
based  on  a  structural  analysis  of  various  extent  in  the  different  tex- 
tures. On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  a  sufficient  exponent  of  the  exist- 
ing state  of  belief  on  the  subject. 

I.  Organized  textures  in  which  the  cellular  form  of  the  constituent 
elements  is  apparent ;  not  unfrequently  also  presenting  granules  of 
molecular  deposition. 

1.  Rounded  simple  cells,  floating  loose  in  fluid.  Bloody  Lymph^  ChyU 
and  Milk  Corpuscles^  <tc. 

2.  Simnle  cells  massed  together,  either  preserving  their  cellular 
form,  ana  without  other  parts  intervening,  or  altered  in  form  and 
mixed  with  other  solid  elements : — Pigment^  Fat^  Cuticle,  Homy  tex- 
tures, Epithelium^  Crystalline  lens.  Cartilage. 

3.  Simple  cells,  or  their  contents,  altered  in  form: — Ciliated  texture, 
Spermaiozoa. 

4.  Compound  cells,  separate  or  mixed  with  other  textures : — Ovum, 
Ganglionic  corpuscles, 

II.  Textures  exhibiting  a  simply  fibrous  structure. 

1.  Filamentous  (areolar)  texture ;  formerly  Cellular  texture, 

2.  Fibrous  textures: — Tendon,  Ligament,  Fibrous  membranes,  Fibrous 
plates. 

3.  Elastic  fibrous  texture. 

III.  Textures  exhibiting  a  tubular  structure. 

1.  Containing  moving  fluids : — Bloodvessels  and  Absorbent  vessels, 

2.  Containing  muscular  substance: — Striated  and  non-striated  mus- 
cular fibre. 

3.  Containing  nervous  matter : — Primitive  nerve  tubes. 

IV.  Textures  exhibiting  a  membranous  structure. 

1.  Principally  filamentous: — Serous  and  Synovial  membranes. 

*  Outlines  of  Physiology  for  the  Use  of  Students,  pt.  i.  p.  CS,  Ediub.,  1848. 
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2.  Filamentous  and  vascular: — Mucous  membranes;  True  skin. 

3.  Membrane  and  cells : — Glands, 

4.  Membrane  and  bloodvessels,  &c.: — Lungs. 

In  combining  to  form  the  difterent  structures,  the  solids  are  arranged 
in  various  ways.  Of  these,  the  chief  are  in  filaments  or  elementary 
fibres,  tissues,  organs  apparatuses,  and  systems.  A  filament  is  the 
elementary  solid.  A  fibre  consists  of  a  number  of  filaments  united 
together.  Occasionally  this  is  called  a  tissue: — the  term  tissue  usually, 
however,  means  a  particular  arrangement  of  fibres.  An  orgari  is  a 
compound  of  several  tissues.  An  apparatus  is  an  assemblage  of  organs, 
concurring  to  the  same  end : — the  digestive  apparatus  consists  of  the 
organs  of  mastication,  insalivation,  ana  deglutition,  the  stomach,  duo- 
denum, pancreas,  liver,  &c.  These  may  be,  and  are,  of  very  dissimilar 
character,  both  as  regards  their  structure  and  functions ;  but,  if  they 
concur  in  the  same  oQect,  they  form  an  apparatus.  A  system^  on  the 
other  hand,  is  an  assembliage  of  organs,  all  of  which  possess  the  same 
or  an  analogous  structure.  Thus,  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  have  a 
common  structure  and  function;  and  form,  in  the  aggregate,  the 
muscular  system.  All  the  vessels  of  the  body,  and  all  the  nerves,  for 
like  reasons,  constitute,  respectively,  the  vascular  and  nervous  sys- 
tems. 

^.  Of  ike  Fluids  of  the  Human  Body. 

The  positive  quantity  or  proportion  of  the  fluids  in  the  human  body 
does  not  admit  of  appreciation,  as  it  must  vary  at  diflcrent  periods, 
and  under  different  circumstances.  The  younger  the  animal,  the 
greater  is  its  preponderance.  When  we  first  see  the  embryo,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  almost  wholly  fluid.  As  it  becomes  gradually  developed, 
the  proportion  of  solid  parts  increases,  until  the  adult  age ;  after  which 
it  becomes  less  and  less  in  the  progress  of  life.  During  the  whole  of 
existence,  too,  the  quantity  of  fluids  in  the  body  fluctuates.  At  times, 
there  is  plethora  or  unusual  fulness  of  bloodvessels;  at  others,  the 
blood  is  less  in  quantity. 

Experiments  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
relative  proportion  of  fluids  to  solids.  M.  Kicherand  says,  that  they 
are  in  the  ratio  of  six  to  one;  M.  Chaussier,  of  nine  to  one.^  The  latter 
professor  put  a  dead  body,  weighing  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds, 
into  a  heated  oven,  and  dried  it.  After  desiccation,  it  was  found  to 
be  reduced  to  twelve  pounds.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  some  of 
the  more  solid  portions  were  driven  off  by  the  heat  employed ;  and 
hence  that  the  estimated  proportion  of  fluids  was  too  high.  On  this 
account,  M.  B^rard*  thinks,  that  instead  of  estimating  the  proportion 
of  liquids  at  nine-tenths,  it  would  be  better  to  take  the  mean  result  of 
experiments  by  M.  Chevreul,  who  performed  the  desiccation  in  vacuo 
and  with  a  very  moderate  heat.  This  would  give  the  proportion  of 
water  in  the  human  body  about  6.667  parts  in  the  10.000. 

In  the  Egyptian  mummies,  which  are  completely  deprived  of  fluid, 

the  solids  are  extremely  light,  not  weighing  more  than  seven  pounds ; 

but  as  we  are  ignorant  of  the  original  weight  of  the  body,  we  cannot 

♦ 
>  Cours  de  Phjsiologie,  p.  200,  Paris,  1848. 
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arrive  at  any  approximation.  The  dead  bodies  found  in  the  arid  sands 
of  Arabia,  as  well  as  the  dried  preparations  of  the  anatomical  theatre, 
afford  additional  instances  of  reduction  by  desiccation.  To  a  less  ex- 
tent, we  have  the  same  thing  exhibited  in  the  excessive  diminution  in 
weight  that  occurs  in  disease,  and  occasionally  in  those  who  are  ap- 
parently in  health.  Not  many  years  ago,  an  Anatomie  vivante  was  ex- 
hibited in  London  to  the  gaze  of  the  curious  and  scientific,  whose 
weight  was  not  more  than  eighty  pounds.  Yet  the  ordinary  functions 
were  carried*  on,  apparently  unmodified.  In  the  year  1830,  a  still 
more  wonderful  phenomenon  was  shown.  A  man  named  Calvin 
Edson,  forty-two  years  old,  five  feet  two  inches  high,  weighed  but  sixty 
pounds.    His  weight  had  formerly  been  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 

Sounds.  For  sixteen  years  previously,  he  had  been  gradually  losing 
esh,  without  any  apparent  disease,  having  enjoyed  perfect  health  and 
appetite,  and  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping  as  well  as  any  one.  He 
was  properly  called  the  " litnng  skeleton"  It  was  stated  in  the  public 
journals*  that  Dr.  Edson,  a  brother  of  Calvin,  was  to  all  appearance 
entirely  destitute  of  flesh.  He  was,  in  1847,  forty -two  years  old ;  of 
ordinary  height — five  feet  six  inches,  and  yet  weighed  only  forty -nine 
pounds.  He  retained  all  his  faculties  apparently  in  full  vigour.  We 
nave  it  also,  on  the  authority  of  Captain  Riley,*  that  after  protracted 
sufferings  in  Africa,  he  was  reduced  from  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds 
to  below  ninety  [?]. 

The  fluids  are  variously  contained;  sometimes  in  vessels — as  the 
blood  and  lymph ;  at  others,  in  cavities — as  the  fluids  secreted  by  the 
pleura, .  peritoneum,  arachnoid  coat  of  the  brain,  &c. :  others  are  in 
minute  areolea — as  the  fluid  of  the  areolar  membrane ;  whilst  others, 
again,  are  intimately  combined  with  the  solids.  They  differ  likewise 
in  density, — some  existing  in  the  state  of  halitus  or  vapour ;  others 
being  very  thin  and  aqueous — as  the  fluid  of  the  serous  membranes ; 
and  others  of  more  consistence — as  the  secretion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, animal  oils,  &c. 

The  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  fluids  will  engage  atten- 
tion when  they  fall  individually  under  consideration ;  and  we  shall 
find  that  one  of  them  at  least — the  blood — exhibits  certain  phenomena 
analogous  to  those  of  the  living  solid. 

The  fluids  have  been  differently  classed,  according  to  the  particular 
views  that  have,  from  time  to  time,  prevailed  in  the  schools.  The  an- 
cients referred  them  all  to  four — blood,  bile,  phlegm  or  pituita,  and 
atrabilis ;  each  of  which  was  conceived  to  abound  in  one  of  the  four 
ages,  seasons,  climates,  or  temperaments.  Blood  predominated  in 
youth,  in  the  spring,  in  cold,  mountainous  regions,  ana  in  the  sanguine 
or  inflammatory  temperament.  Pituita,  or  phlegm,  had  the  mastery  in 
old  age,  in  winter,  in  low  and  moist  countries,  and  in  the  lymphatic 
temperament  Bile  predominated  in  mature  age,  in  summer,  in  hot 
climates,  and  in  the  bilious  temperament ;  and  atrabilis  was  the  cha- 
racteristic of  middle  age,  of  autumn,  of  equatorial  climes,  and  of  the 
melancholic  temperament.    This  was  their  grand  humoral  system, 

'  PhUadelphia  Public  Ledger,  Feb.  2, 1847. 

'  Narrative  of  the  loss  of  the  American  Brig  Commerce,  &o.,  p.  302.  New  York,  1817. 
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which  has  vanished  before  a  better  observation  of  facts,  and  more  im- 
proved methods  of  physical  and  metaphysical  investigation.  The 
atrabilis  was  a  creature  of  the  imagination ;  the  pituitous  condition  is 
unintelligible  to  us;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  influence  of  the  humours 
on  the  ages,  temperaments,  &c.,  irrational. 

Subsequently,  the  humours  were  classed  according  to  their  physical 
and  chemical  properties :  they  were  divided,  for  instance,  into  liquids, 
vapours,  and  gases ;  into  acid,  alkaline,  and  neutral ;  into  thick  and 
thin ;  into  aqueous,  mucilaginous,  gelatinous,  and  oily ;  into  saline,  oily, 
saponaceous,  mucous,  albuminous,  and  fibrinous,  &c.  In  more  modern 
times,  endeavours  have  been  made  to  arrange  them  according  to  their 
uses  in  the  economy  into — 1,  recremerUUial  fluids^  or  those  intended 
to  be  again  absorbed ;  2,  excrementitialy  those  that  have  to  be  expelled 
from  the  body ;  and  3,  those  which  participate  in  both  purposes,  and 
are  hence  termed  excremento-recrementitial.  Blumenbach*  divided  them 
into  crude  humours,  blood,  and  secreted  humours,  a  division  which  has 
been  partly  adopted  by  M.  Adelon  :*  and  Chaussier,  whose  anatomical 
arrangements  and  nomenclature  have  rendered  him  justlv  celebrated, 
reckoned  five  classes : — 1,  those  produced  by  the  act  of  digestion — 
chyme  and  chyle ;  2,  the  circulating  fluids — lymph  and  blood ;  3,  the 
perspired  fluids;  4,  the  follicular ;  and  5,  the  glandular.  This  arrange- 
ment has  been  adopted  by  M,  Magendie,^  and,  with  slight  modification, 
is  perhaps  as  satisfactory  as  any  that  has  been  proposed.  All  these 
will  have  to- engage  attention  under  Secretion. 

e.  Physical  Properties  of  the  Tissues. 

The  tissues  of  the  body  possess  the  physical  properties  of  matter  in 
general.  They  are  found  to  vary  in  consistence — some  being  hard, 
and  others  soft ;  as  well  as  in  colour,  transparency,  &c.  They  have, 
also,  physical  properties,  analogous,  indeed,  to  what  are  met  with  in 
certain  morganic  substances,  but  generally  superior  in  degree.  These 
are  flexibility,  extensibility,  and  elasticity,  which  are  variously  combined 
and  modified  in  the  different  forms  of  animal  matter,  but  exist  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  in  every  tissue.  Elasticity  is  only  exerted 
under  particular  circumstances:  when  the  part,  for  example,  is  put 
upon  the  stretch  or  compressed,  the  force  of  elasticity  restores  it  to  its 
primitive  state,  as  soon  as  the  distending  or  compressing  cause  is  with- 
drawn. The  tissues^  in  which  elasticity  is  inherent,  are  so  disposed 
through  the  body,  as  to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  distension  by  the  mechani- 
cal circumstances  of  situation ;  but  as  soon  as  these  circumstances  are 
modified,  elasticity  comes  into  play,  and  produces  shrinking  of  the  sub- 
stance. It  is  easy  to  see,  that  these  circumstances,  owing  to  the  con- 
stant alteration  in  the  relative  situation  of  parts,  must  be  ever  varying. 
Elasticity  is,  therefore,  constantly  called  into  operation,  and  in  many 
cases  acts  upon  the  tissues  as  a  new  power.  The  cartilages  of  the  ribs, 
joints,  &c.,  are  in  this  manner  valuable  agents  in  particular  functions. 

"We  have  other  examples  of  the  mode  in  which  elasticity  exhibits 

*  Institutiones  Pliysiologicse,  Sect,  ii.,  §  4.    Ootting.,  1798. 

»  Physiologie  de  I'Homme,  2<ie  6dit.,  i.  124.     Paris,  1829. 

>  Prtcia  E16mentaire  de  PhjsioL,  2de  6dit.,  i.  20.     Paris,  1825. 
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itself,  when  the  contents  of  hollow  parts  are  withdrawn,  and  whenever 
muscles  are  divided  transversely.  The  gaping  wound,  produced  by  a 
cut  across  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  is  familiar  to  all  Previous  to  the 
division,  the  force  of  elasticity  is  kept  neutralized  by  the  mechanical 
circumstances  of  situation — or  by  the  continuity  of  the  parts ;  but  as 
soon  as  this  continuity  is  disturbed, — in  other  words,  as  soon  as  the  me- 
chanical circumstances  are  altered,  the  force  of  elasticity  is  exerted, 
and  produces  recession  of  the  edges.  This  property  has  been  described 
under  various  names,  tone  or  tonicity^  contractilite  de  tissu,  contractiliU  par 
defaut  (Vexiermonj  &c. 

The  other  properties,  fiexibility  and  extensibility^  vary  greatly  ac- 
cording to  the  structure  of  parts.  The  tendons,  which  are  composed 
of  areolar  tissue,  exhibit  very  little  extensibility ;  and  this  for  wise 
purposes.  They  are  the  conductors  of  force  developed  by  muscle,  and 
were  they  to  yield,  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  muscular  efforts; 
but  they  possess  great  flexibility.  The  articular  ligaments  are  very 
flexible,  and  somewhat  more  extensible.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fibrous 
or  ligamentous  structures,  which  are  employed  to  support  weights,  or 
are  antagonists  to  muscular  action — as  the  ligamentum  nuchcBy  which 
passes  from  the  spine  to  the  head  of  the  quadruped — are  very  exten- 
sible and  elastic. 

Another  physical  property,  possessed  by  animal  substances,  is  a  kind 
of  contractilitv,  accompanied  with  sudden  corrugation  and  curling. 
This  effect,  which  Bichat  terms  racomissernent,  is  produced  by  heat, 
and  by  chemical  agents,  especially  the  strong  mineral  acids.  The 
property  is  exhibited  by  leather  when  thrown  into  the  fire. 

An  effect,  in  some  measure  resembling  this,  is  caused  hy  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  water  that  is  united  to  animal  substances.  This  consti- 
tutes what  has  been  called  the  hygrometric  2>roperty  of  anijnal  mem- 
branes.* It  is  characteristic  of  dry,  membranous  structures;  all  of 
which  are  found  to  contract,  more  or  less,  by  the  evaporation  of  moist- 
ure, and  to  expand  again  by  its  reabsorption  ;  hence  the  employment  of 
such  substances  as  hygrometers.  According  to  M.  Chevreul,*  many  of 
the  tissues  are  indebted  for  their  physical  properties  to  the  water  they 
contain,  or  with  which  they  are  imbibed.  When  deprived  of  this  fluia, 
they  become  unfit  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  destined  in  life, 
and  resume  them  as  soon  as  they  have  recovered  it. 

A  most  important  property  possessed  by  the  tissues  of  organized 
bodies  is  imbibition;  a  property  to  which  attention  has  been  chiefly 
directed  of  late  years.  If  a  liquid  be  put  in  contact  with  any  organ 
or  tissue,  in  process  of  time  the  liquid  will  be  found  to  have  passed 
into  the  areolae  of  the  organ  or  tissue,  as  it  would  enter  the  cells  of  a 
sponge.  The  length  of  time  occupied  in  this  imbibition  will  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  liquid  and  the  kind  of  tissue.  Some  parts  of 
the  body,  as  the  serous  membranes  and  small  vessels,  act  as  true 
sponges,  absorbing  with  great  promptitude;  others  resist  imbibition 
for  a  considerable  time, — as  the  epidermis. 

*  Roget,  art.  Physiology,  in  Supplement  to  Encyclopaedia  Britannica ;  and  Outlines 
of  Physiology,  with  an  Appendix  on  Phrenology.  First  American  edition,  with  notes 
by  the  author  of  this  >rork,  p.  73,  Philad.,  1839. 

'  Magendie,  Precis  El^mentaire  de  Physiologie,  2de  ^it.,  1825,  i.  13. 
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Liquids  penetrate  equally  from  within  to  without ;  the  process  is 
then  called  transudation. 

Some  singular  facts  have  been  observed  regarding  the  imbibition  of 
fluids  and  gases.  On  filling  membranous  expansions,  as  the  intestine 
of  a  chicken,  with  milk  or  some  dense  fluid,  and  immersing  it  in  water, 
M.  Dutrochet*  observed,  that  the  milk  left  the  intestine,  and  the  water 
entered  it ;  hence  he  concluded,  that  whenever  an  organized  cavity, 
containing  a  fluid,  is  immersed  in  another  fluid  less  dense  than  that 
which  is  in  the  cavity,  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  cavity  to  expel  the 
denser  and  absorb  the  rarer  fluid.  This  M.  Dutrochet  termed  eruiw- 
mose  or  "inward  impulsion;"  and  he  conceived  it  to  be  a  new  power, 
a  "physico-organic  or  vital  action."  Subsequent  experiments  showed, 
that  a  reverse  operation  could  take  place.  If  the  internal  fluid  was 
rarer  than  the  external,  the  transmission  occurred  in  the  opposite 
direction.  To  this  reverse,- process,  he  gave  the  name  exosmose^  or 
"outward  impulsion."  At  times,  the  term  endosmose  is  applied  to  the 
mutual  action  of  two  liquids  when  separated  by  a  membrane;*  at  others, 
to  the  passage  of  the  liquid,  that  permeates  the  membrane  in  greatest 
quantity.^  > 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  M.  Dutrochet's  essay,  the  experiments 
were  repeated,  with  some  modifications,  by  Dr.  laust,^  and  by  Dr. 
Togno,'  of  Philadelphia ;  and  with  like  results.  The  fact  of  this  im- 
bibition and  transudation  was  singular  and  impressive ;  and,  with  so 
enthusiastic  an  individual  as  M.  Dutrochet,  could  not  fail  to  give  birth 
to  numerous  and  novel  conceptions.  The  energy  of  the  action  of  both 
endosmose  and  exosmose  is  in  proportion,  he  asserted,  to  the  difference 
between  the  specific  gravities  of  the  two  fluids;  and,  independently  of 
their  gravity,  their  chemical  nature  affects  their  power  of  transmission. 
These  effects — he  at  once  decided — must  be  owing  to  electricity.  The 
CAvities,  in  which  the  changes  take  place,  he  conceived,  to  be  like  Ley- 
den  jars  having  their  two  surfaces  charged  with  opposite  electricities, 
the  ultimate  effect  or  direction  of  the  current  being  aetermined  by  the 
excess  of  the  one  over  the  other. 

In  an  interesting  and  valuable  communication  by  Prof.  J.  K.  Mit- 
chell,* of  Philadelphia,  "  on  the  penetrativeness  of  fluids,"  many  of  the 
visionary  speculations  of  M.  Dutrochet  are  sensibly  animadverted  upon. 
It  is  there  shown,  that  he  had  asserted,  in  the  teeth  of  some  of  his 
most  striking  facts,  that  the  current  was  always  from  a  less  dense  to  a 
more  dense  fluid;  and  that  it  was  from  positive  to  negative,  dependent 
not  on  an  inherent  power  of  filtration, — a  power  always  the  same  when 
the  same  membrane  is  concerned, — but  modified  at  pleasure  by  sup- 

'  M6m.  pour  servir  li  THiBtoire  Anatom.  et  Physiol,  des  Animauz  et  des  V6g6taiiz, 
Paris,  1837 ;  art.  Endosmosis,  in  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  part  z.  p. 
98,  June,  1837.  See,  also,  Vierordt,  art.  Transudation  and  Endosmose,  in  Wagner's 
HandwSrterbach  der  Physiologie,  s.  631,  Braunschweig,  1848.  Lndwig,  Lehrbnoh  der 
Physiologie  des  Menschen,  i.  63,  Heidelb.  1852.  J.  B^lard,  Traits  ^lementaire  de 
Physiologie,  p.  149,  Paris,  1855. 

»  Matteuooi,  Leotnres  on  the  Physical  Phenomena  of  Living  Beings ;  translated  by 
Pereira,  p.  45,  Amer.  edit.,  Philad.,  1848. 

*  Poisenille,  Ck>mptes  Rendns,  zix.  944,  Paris,  1844. 

*  Amer.  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  vii.  23,  PhUad.,  1830. 

*  n)id.,  iv.  73,  Philad.,  1829.  •  Ibid.,  vU.  23,  PhUad.,  1830. 
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posed  electrical  agencies.  This  view  was  subsequently  abandoned  by 
if.  DutTochet,  in  fevour  of  the  following  principle.  It  is  well  known 
that  porous  Iwxiies,  as  sugar,  wood,  or  sponge,  are  capable  of  imbibing 
liquids,  with  which  they  are  in  contact.  In  such  case,  the  liquid  is  not 
merely  introduced  into  the  pores  of  the  solid,  as  it  would  be  into  an 
empty  space;  but  it  is  forcibly  absorbed,  so  that  it  will  rise  to  a  height 
considerably  above  its  former  level.  This  "  osmotic  force"  is  molecular, 
and  is  the  same  that  we  witness  in  the  phenomena  presented  by  the 
capillary  tube,  which  affords  us  the  simplest  case  of  the  insinuation  of 
a  liquid  into  a  porous  body.  It  cannot  alone,  however,  cause  the  liquid 
to  pass  entirely  through  the  body.  If  a  capillary  tube,  capable  of 
raising  water  to  the  height  of  six  inches,  be  depressed,  so  that  one  inch 
only  be  above  the  surface,  the  water  will  rise  to  the  top  of  the  tube; 
but  no  part  of  it  will  escape.  Even  if  the  tube  be  inserted  horizon- 
tally into  the  side  of  the  vessel  containing  water,  the  water  will  only 
pass  to  the  end  of  the  tube.  The  same  thing  occurs  when  a  liquid  is 
placed  in  contact  with  one  side  of  a  porous  membrane :  it  enters  the 
pores ;  passes  to  the  opposite  side,  and  is  there  arrested.  But  if  this 
membrane  communicates  with  a  second  vessel  contiihing  a  different 
liquid — as  a  saline  solution,  capable  of  mixing  with  the  first,  and 
affected  to  a  different  degree  by  capillary  attraction — a  new  phenome- 
non will  be  presented.  It  will  be  found,  that  both  liquids  enter  the 
pores,  and  pass  through  to  the  opposite  side.  They  wUl  not,  however, 
oe  carried  through  with  the  same  force :  that  which  has  the  greatest 
power  of  capillary  ascension,  has  the  greatest  affinity  for 
the  membrane,  or  will  wet  it  more  readily, — in  other  words,  Fig.  1. 
that  which  will  rise  the  highest  in  a  capillary  tube, — will 
pass  through  in  greater  quantity,  and  cause  an  accumula- 
tion of  liquid  on  the  opposite  side.  The  action  is  well 
shown  by  the  simple  instrument  figured  in  the  margin. 
It  consists  of  a  glass  tube,  the  lower  extremity  of  whic]?, 
covered  by  bladder,  is  funnel-shaped.  This  Id.  Dutrochet 
termed  an  endosmometer.  If  an  aqueous  solution  of  either 
gum  or  sugar  be  poured  into  it,  and  the  closed  extremity 
De  immers^  in  pure  water,  the  water  is  found  to  pass  con- 
tinually into  the  tube  by  filtration  through  the  membrane, 
so  that  the  liquid  will  rise  in  the  tube,  and  may  even  flow 
out  at  the  upper  aperture.  At  the  same  time,  a  portion 
of  the  mucilaginous  or  saccharine  solution  will  escape  from 
the  tube  through  the  bladder,  and  become  mixed  with  the 
water,  but  the  quantity  will  be  much  less  than  that  of  the 
water  which  entered. 

The  facts  and  arguments  adduced  by  Dr.  Mitchell  clearly 
exhibit,  that  imbibition  and  transuclation  are  dependent 
upon  the  penetrativeness  of  the  liquid,  and  the  penetra-      ^^^^ 
bility  of  the  membrane ;  that  if  two  liquids,  of  different      ^me^r!**' 
rates  of  penetrativeness,  be  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  an 
animal  membrane,  "they  will  in  time  present  the  greater  accumulation 
on  the  side  of  the  less  penetrant  liquid,  whether  more  or  less  dense ; 
but  will,  finally,  thoroughly,  and  uniformly  mix  on  both  sides;  and  at 
length,  if  any  pressure  exist  on  either  side,  yield  to  that,  and  pass  lo 
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the  Other  side."*  In  all  such  cases,  there  are  both  endosmose  and  exos- 
mose — or  double  imbibition ;  in  other  words,  a  certain  quantity  of  one 
fluid  passes  in,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  the  other  passes  out.*  As  a 
general  rule,  imbibition  takes  place  from  the  rarer  to  the  denser  me- 
dium; from  pure  water  or  dilute  solutions  towards  those  that  are  more 
concentrated.  It  would  appear,  again,  that  the  stronger  current  is 
always  from  the  medium  which  has  the  strongest  affinity  for  the  sub- 
stance of  the  septum.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  the  case  of  a  mixture 
of  dilute  alcohol  covered  over  bv  a  piece  of  bladder,  the  alcohol 
becomes  concentrated,  owing  to  the  water — a  denser  fluid — passing 
more  rapidly  through  the  septum  or  bladder  than  the  alcohol ;  but  if 
the  same  mixture  be  tied  over  with  elastic  gum,  the  contrary  eflFect  will 
be  produced — ^the  alcohol  escaping  in  greater  quantity.*  The  general 
conditions  of  the  phenomena  of  endosmose  Sire:— first,  that  the  two 
liquids  shall  have  an  affinity  for  the  septum  or  interposed  membrane; 
and,  secondly,  that  they  shaU  have  an  affinity  for,  ana  be  miscible  with 
each  other. 

A  portion  of  the  communication  of  Dr.  Mitchell  relates  to  an  ana- 
logous subject,^  which,  as  M.  Magendie*  has  observed,  little  or  no 
attention  had  been  paid  by*  physiologists — ^the  permeahility  of  mem- 
branes by  gases.  "  The  laminae,"  M.  Magendie  remarks,  "  of  which 
membranes  are  constituted,  are  so  arranged  that  gases  can  penetrate 
them,  as  it  were,  without  obstacle.  If  we  take  a  bladder,  and  fill  it 
with  pure  hydrogen,  and  afterwards  leave  it  in  contact  with  atmo- 
spheric air,  in  a  very  short  time  the  hydrogen  will  have  lost  its  purity, 
and  be  mixed  with  the  atmospheric  air,  which  has  penetrated  the 
bladder.  This  phenomenon  is  more  rapid  in  proportion  as  the  mem- 
brane is  thinner  and  less  dense.  It  presides  over  one  of  the  most 
important  acts  of  life — respiration  ;  and  continues  after  death." 

Dr.  Mitchell  is  the  first  individual,  who  directed  his  observation  to 
the  relative  penetrativeness  of  different  gases.  This  he  was  enabled 
to  discriminate  by  the  following  satisfactory  experiment,  which  we 
give  in  his  own  words :  "  Having  constructed  a  syphon  of  glass,  with 
one  limb  three  inches  long,  and  the  other  ten  or  twelve  inches,  the 
open  end  of  the  short  leg  was  enlarged  and  formed  into  the  shape  of 
a  funnel,  over  which,  finally,  was  firmly  tied  a  piece  of  thin  gum 
elastic.  By  inverting  this  syphon,  and  pouring  into  its  longer  limb 
some  clear  mercury,  a  portion  of  common  air  was  shut  up  in  the  short 
leg,  and  was  in  communication  with  the  membrane.  Over  this  end,  in 
the  mercurial  trough,  was  placed  the  vessel  containing  the  gas  to  be 
tried,  and  its  velocity  of  penetration  measured  by  the  lime  occupied  in 
elevating  to  a  given  degree  the  mercurial  column  in  the  other  limb. 
Having  thus  compared  the  gases  with  common  air,  and  subsequently 
by  the  same  instrument,  and  in  bottles  with  each  other,  I  was  able 
to  arrange  the  following  gases  according  to  their  relative  facility  of 

*  Amer.  Joamal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for  November,  1833,  p.  100. 

■  Magendie,  Le;onB  sur  lea  Phenomdnes  Physiques  do  la  Vie,  torn.  i.  p.  99,  Paris, 
1836-38. 

'  Henle,  AUgem.  Anat.,  or  Jourdan's  French  translat.,  p.  210,  Paris,  1843;  and  Wag- 
ner, Klemeiits  of  Physiology,  by  Willis,  p.  438,  Lond.,  1842. 

*  Precis  Elementaire  de  Physiologic,  2de  edit.,  1825,  i.  13;  and  Le  ons,  &c.,  torn.  i. 
p.  132. 
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transmission,  beginning  with  the  most  powerful : — ammonia,  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  cyanogen,  carbonic  acid,  nitrous  oxide,  arseniuretted 
hydrogen,  olefiaut  gas,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  carbonic  oxide,  and  nitro- 
gen." 

He  found  that  ammonia  transmitted  in  one  minute  as  much  in 
volume  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen  did  in  two  minutes  and  a  half;  cyan- 
ogen^ in  three  minutes  and  a  quarter;  carbonic  acid,  in  five  minutes  and 
a  half;  nitrous  oocide,  in  six  minutes  and  a  half;  arseniuretted  hydrogen, 
in  twenty -seven  minutes  and  a  half;  olefiant  gas,  in  twenty -eight 
minutes ;  hydrogen,  in  thirty-seven  minutes  and  a  half;  oxygen^  in  one 
hour  and  fifty-three  minutes ;  and  carbonic  oxide^  in  two  hours  and 
forty  minutes.  It  was  found,  too,  that  up  to  a  pressure  of  sixty-three 
inches  of  mercury,  equal  to  more  than  the  weight  of  two  atmospheres, 
the  penetrative  action  was  capable  of  conveying  the  gases — the  sub- 
jects of  the  experiment — into  the  short  leg  through  the  gum  elastic 
membrane.  Hence,  the  degree  of  force  exerted  in  the  penetration  is 
considerable. 

The  experiments  were  all  repeated  with  animal  membranes,  such  as 
dried  bladder  and  gold-beater's  skin,  moistened  so  a#to  resemble  the 
natural  state.  The  same  results,  and  in  the  same  order,  followed  as 
with  the  gum  elastic.  The  more  fresh  the  membrane,  the  more  speedy 
and  extensive  was  the  efiect;  and  in  living  animals  the  transmission 
was  very  rapid. 

To  these  experiments  there  will  be  frequent  occasion  to  refer  in  the 
course  of  this  work.' 

All  these  difierent  properties  of  animal  solids  are  independent  of  the 
vital  properties.  They  continue  for  some  time  after  the  total  extinc- 
tion of  life  in  all  its  phenomena,  and  appear  to  be  connected  either 
with  the  physical  arrangement  of  the  molecules,  the  chemical  compo- 
sition of  the  substance  in  which  they  reside,  or  with  peculiar  proper- 
ties in  the  body  that  is  made  to  act  on  the  tissue.  They  do  not,  indeed, 
seefiA  to  be  affected,  until  the  process  of  decomposition  has  become 
sensible.  Hence,  many  of  them  have  been  termed  collectively,  by 
Haller,  vis  mortua. 

2.  FUNCTIONS  OF  MAN. 

Having  described  the  intimate  structure  of  the  tissues,  we  pass  to 
the  consideration  of  the  functions;  the  character  of  each  of  which  is, 
— that  it  fulfils  a  special  and  distinct  office  in  the  economy,  for  which  it 
has  in  general  an  organ  or  instrument,  or  evident  apparatus  of  organs. 
Physiologists  have  not,  however,  agreed  on  the  number  of  distinct 
offices;  and  hence  the  difference,  in  regard  to  the  number  and  classifi- 
cation of  the  functions,  that  prevails  amongst  them.    The  oldest  divi- 

•  See,  connected  with  this  subject,  the  ingenious  papers  by  Dr.  Robert  E.  Rogers, 
tnd  Dr.  Draper — the  former  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  May, 
1836,  p.  13  ;  and  the  latter  in  the  same  Journal  for  August,  1836,  p.  276  ;  Nov.  1837, 
p.  122 ;  and  Aug.  1838,  p.  302 :  and  Abstract  of  Experiments  upon  the  physical  influ- 
ences exerted  by  living,  organic  and  inorganic  membranes,  upon  chemical  substances 
in  solution  passing  through  them  by  endosmose,  by  Joseph  Jones,  A.  B.,  in  the  same 
Journal,  for  April,  1855,  p.  555 ;  and  Experimental  Investigations  to  ascertain  the 
action  of  saline  solutions  of  different  densities  upon  living  animals,  and  the  reciprocal 
action,  through  dead  animal  membranes,  of  serum,  water,  and  saline  solutions ;  by  the 
aame,  Ibid.,  Jan.,  1856,  p.  61. 
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sion  is  into  the  vital^  natural^  and  animal;  the  vital  functions  including 
those  of  such  importance  as  not  to  admit  of  interruption, — -circulation, 
respiration,  and  innervation;  the  natural  functions  those  that  effect 
Nutrition,  digestion,  absorption,  and  secretion ;  and  the  animal  those 
possessed  exclusively  by  animals, — sensation,  locomotion,  and  voice. 
This  classification,  with  more  or  less  modification,  prevails  at  the  pre- 
sent day. 

The  character  of  this  work  will  not  admit  of  a  detail  of  every  classi- 
fication which  has  been  proposed ;  that  of  Bichat,  however,  has  occu- 
pied so  large  a  space  in  the  public  eye,  that  it  cannot  well  be  passed 
over.  It  is  followed  by  M.  Richerand,^  and  many  modern  writers. 
Bichat  includes  all  the  functions  under  two  \iQ2A&,— functions  of  nutri- 
tion^ which  concern  the  life  of  the  individual^  and  functions  of  reproduc- 
tion, which  concern  the  hfe  of  the  species.  Nutrition  requires,  that  the 
being  shall  establish  relations  around  him  to  obtain  the  materials  of 
which  he  may  stand  in  need ;  and,  in  animals,  the  functions  that  esta- 
blish such  relations,  are  under  the  volition  and  perception  of  the  being. 
Hence  they  are  divided  into  two  sets ;  those  that  commence  or  precede 
nutrition;  have  external  relations;  are  dependent  upon  the  will,  and 
executed  with  consciousness;  and  those  that  are  carried  on  within  the 
body  spontaneously,  and  without  consciousness.  Bichat  adopted  this 
basis;  and,  to  the  first  aggregate  of  functions,  he  applied  the  term 
animal  life,  because  it  comprised  those  that  characterize  animality: 
the  latter  he  termed  organic  life,  because  the  functions  comprised  under 
it  are  common  to  every  organized  body.  Animal  life  included  sensa- 
tion, motion,  and  expression;  organic  life,  digestion,  absorption,  respi- 
ration, circulation,  nutrition,  secretion,  &c.  In  animal  life,  Bichat  re- 
cognized two  series  of  actions,  antagonistic  to  each  other ;  the  one  pro- 
ceding  from  without  and  terminating  in  the  brain,  or  passing  from 
circumference  to  centre,  and  comprising  the  external  senses;  the  other, 
commencing  in  the  brain,  and  acting  on  external  bodies,  or  proceeding 
from  centre  to  circumference,  and  including  the  internal  senses,  loco- 
motion, and  voice.  The  brain,  in  which  one  series  of  actions  terminates 
and  the  other  begins,  he  considered  the  centre  of  animal  life.  In 
organic  life,  he  likewise  recognized  two  series  of  actions:  the  one,  pro- 
ceeding from  without  to  within,  and  effecting  composition;  the  other 
passing  from  within  to  without,  and  effecting  decomposition.  In  the 
former,  he  included  digestion;  absorption;  respiration,  by  which  the 
blood  is  formed;  circulation,  by  which  the  blood  is  conveyed  to  differ- 
ent parts;  and  the  functions  of  nutrition,  and  calorification.  In  the 
latter,  that  absorption  by  which  parts  are  taken  up  from  the  body ;  the 
circulation,  which  conducts  those  parts  or  materials  to  the  secretory  or 
depuratory  organs;  and  the  secretions,  which  separate  them  from  the 
economy.  In  this  kind  of  life,  the  circulation  is  common  to  the  two 
movements  of  composition  and  decomposition;  and,  as  the  heart  is  the 
great  organ  of  the  circulation,  he  considered  it  the  centre  of  organic 
life.  Lastly,  as  the  lungs  are  united  with  animal  life  in  the  reception 
of  air,  and  with  organic  life  as  the  organs  of  sanguification,  Bichat 


I; 


'  Nouveaux  Eldmens  de  Physiologie,  ISdme  Mil.,  par  M.  B'rard,  ain^,  ^dit.  Beige, 
1.  42,  BrnxeUes,  1837 ;  or  Amer.  reprint  of  Copland's  edit,  of  De  Lys's  translation,  Nevr 
"ork,  1836. 
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regarded  them  as  the  bond  of  union  between  the  two  lives.    Genera- 
tion constituted  the  life  of  the  species. 

M.  Brachet,*  who  gives  to  the  sympathetic  or  great  ganglionic 
nervous  system  a  pervading  influence  which,  it  will  be  seen,  does  not 
properly  belong  to  it,  adopts  the  following  classification : — 

METHODICAL  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  FUNCTIONS. 

1.  Innervation  of  the  ganglionic  nenrous  STStem. 

2.  Absorption. 

3.  Coarse  of  the  lymph. 

4.  Circulation. 
6.  Nutrition. 
6.  Secretions. 

1.  Innervation  of  the  cerebral  nervouB  sjstem. 

2.  Sensations. 

3.  Intellectual  functions. 

4.  Locomotion. 
6.  Voice  and  speech. 

1.  Digestion. 

2.  Respiration. 

3.  Generation. 

4.  Urinary  excretion. 

1.  Relations  and  connections  of  the  functions 
with  each  other. 

2.  Sympathies. 

3.  Modifications  of  the  functions  by,  1,  age ;  2, 
sex ;  3,  temperament ;  4,  habit ;  5,  climate,  diseases, 
and  a  multitude  of  agents. 

4.  Comparative  physiology. 

The  classification,  adopted  in  this  work,  is  essentially  that  embraced 
by  M.  Magendie;*  and,  after  him,  by  M.  Adelon,'  who  has  written  one 
of  the  best  systems  of  human  physiology  that  we  possess.  The  FIRST 
CLASS,  or  functions  of  relation  or  animal  functions^  includes  those  that 
establish  our  connexion  with  the  bodies  that  surround  us;  the  sensa- 
tions^ voluntary  motions^  and  expressions.  The  SECOND  CLASS,  or  functions 
of  nutrition^  comprises  digestion^  absorption^  respiration,  circulationj  nutri- 
tion, calorification,  and  secretion;  and  the  THIRD  CLASS,  the  functions  of 
reproduction; — generation. 


FiBST  Class.  —  Functions  of 
ganglionic  life,  common  to  all 
oiganlzed  bodies,  and  exercised 
under  the  influence  of  the  gan- 
.  glionic  nervous  system  alone. 

BBOoim  Class. — Functions  of 
cerebral  life  peculiar  to  animals, 
and  ezercis€Mi  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  cerebral  nervous 
system  alone. 

Thibo  Class. — Mixed  func- 
tions, requiring  the  influence  of 
the  two  nervous  systems  for 
their  complete  exercise. 


Appbkdiz. 


L  Functions  that  relate 
to  the  preservation  of  the 
individual. 


TABLE  OF  FUNCTIONS. 


L  Nutritive. 


IL  Animal  or  of  Relation. 


1.  Digestion. 

2.  Absorption. 

3.  Respiration. 

4.  Circulation. 
6.  Nutrition. 

6.  Calorification. 

7.  Secretion. 

1.  Sensation. 

2.  Mental     and     Moral 
Manifestations. 

3.  Muscular  Motion. 

4.  Expression    or    Lan- 
guage. 

IL  Functions  that  relate 

to  the  preservation  of  the  \  III.  Reproductive.  Generation, 
species. 

In  studying  each  of  these  functions,  we  shall  first  of  all  describe  the 
organ  or  apparatus  concerned  in  its  production, — but  so  far  only  as  is 

"  Physiologic  E16mentaire  de  I'Homme,  2de  6dit.,  1.  61.     Paris  et  Lyon,  1855. 

•  Precis,  &o.,  L  32.  >  Physiologie  de  I'Homme,  2de  ^it.,  i.  116.    Paris,  1829. 
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necessary  in  a  physiological  point  of  view ;  and  shall  next  detail  what 
has  been  called  the  mechanism  of  the  function,  or  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  effected.  In  many  cases,  it  will  happen,  that  some  external  agent 
is  concerned, — as  light  in  vision;  sound  in  audition;  odoxvrs  in  olfac- 
tion; tastes  in  gustation.  The  properties  of  these  agents  will,  in  all 
instances,  be  detailed  in  a  brief  manner. 

The  difficulty  of  observing  actions,  that  are  carried  on  by  the  very 
molecules  of  which  the  organs  are  composed,  has  given  rise  to  many 
hypothetical  speculations,  some  of  which  are  sufficiently  ingenious ; 
others  too  fanciful  to  be  indulged  for  a  moment ;  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  number  of  these  fantasies  generally  bears  a  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  difficulty  and  obscurity  of  the  subject.  It  will  not  be 
proper  to  pass  over  the  most  prominent  of  these,  but  thev  will  not  be 
dwelt  upon  ;  whilst  the  results  of  direct  observation  and  experiment 
will  be  fully  detailed  ;  and  where  differences  exist  amongst  observers, 
such  differences  will  be  reconciled,  where  practicable. 

The  functions,  executed  by  different  organs  of  the  body,  can  be  de- 
duced by  direct  observation;  although  the  minute  and  molecular  action, 
by  which  they  are  accomplished  in  the  very  tissue  of  the  organ,  may 
not  admit  of  detection.  We  see  blood  proceeding  to  the  liver,  and  the 
vessels  that  convey  it  ramifying  in  the  texture  of  that  viscus,  and 
becoming  so  minute  as  to  escape  detection  even  when  the  eye  is  aided 
by  a  powerful  microscope.  We  find,  again,  other  canals  in  the  organ 
becoming  perceptible,  gradually  augmenting  in  size,  and  ultimately 
terminating  in  a  larger  duct,  which  opens  into  the  small  intestine.  If 
we  examine  each  of  these  orders  of  vessels  in  its  most  minute  appre- 
ciable ramifications,  we  discover,  in  the  one,  always  blood ;  and,  in  the 
other,  always  a  very  different  fluid — bile.  We  are  hence  led  to  the 
conclusion,  that  in  the  intimate  tissue  of  the  liver,  and  in  some  part 
communicating  directly  or  indirectly  with  both  these  orders  of  vessels, 
bile  is  separated  from  the  blood ;  or  that  the  liver  is  the  organ  of  the 
biliary  secretion.  On  the  other  hand,  functions  exist,  which  cannot 
be  so  demonstratively  referred  to  a  special  organ.  We  have  every 
reason  for  believing  that  the  brain  is  the  exclusive  organ  of  the  mental 
and  moral  manifestations ;  but,  as  few  opportunities  occur  for  seeing 
it  in  action ;  and  as  the  operation  is  too  molecular  to  admit  of  direct 
observation  when  we  do  see  it,  we  are  compelled  to  connect  the  organ 
and  function  by  a  process  of  reasoning  only ;  yet,  we  shall  find,  that 
the  results  at  which  we  arrive  in  this  manner  are  often  by  no  means 
the  least  satisfactory. 

The  forces  which  preside  over  the  various  functions  are  either  gene- 
ral— that  is,  physical  or  chemical ;  or  special — that  is,  organic  or  vital. 
Some  of  the  organs  afford  us  examples  of  purely  physical  instruments. 
We  have  in  the  eye,  an  eye-glass  of  ^admirable  construction  ;  in  the 
organ  of  voice,  an  instrument  of  music ;  in  the  ear,  one  of  acoustics ; 
the  circulation  is  carried  on  through  an  ingenious  hydraulic  apparatus : 
and  station  and  progression  involve  various  laws  of  mechanics.  In 
many  of  the  functions,  again,  we  have  examples  of  chemical  agency, 
whilst  all  in  which  innervation  is  concerned  are  incapable  of  being  ex- 
plained on  any  physical  or  cheVnical  principle;  and  we  are  constrained 
to  esteem  them  vital. 
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BOOK  I. 

NUTRITIVE  FUNCTIONS. 

The  human  body,  from  the  moment  of  its  formation  to  the  cessation 
of  existence,  is  undergoing  constant  decay  and  renovation — decompo- 
sition and  composition : — so  that  at  no  two  periods  can  it  be  said  to 
have  exactly  the  same  constituents.  The  class  of  functions  about  to 
engage  attention  embraces  those  that  are  concerned  in  effecting  such 
changes.  They  are  seven  in  number; — digestion^  by  which  the  food, 
received  into  the  stomach,  undergoes,  in  that  organ  and  in  the  intes- 
tines, such  conversion  as  fits  it  for  the  separation  of  its  nutritious  and 
excrementitious  portions;  ahsoiytion^  by  which  this  nutritious  portion, 
as  well  as  other  matters,  is  conveyed  into  the  mass  of  blood  ;^  respiration, 
by  which  the  products  of  absorption  and  venous  blood  are  converted 
into  arterial  blood ;  circulation,  by  which  the  vital  fluid  is  distributed 
to  every  part  of  the  system ;  nutrition,  by  which  the  intimate  changes 
of  composition  and  decomposition  are  accomplished;  calorification,  by 
which  the  system  is  enabled  to  resist  the  effects  of  greatly  elevated  or 
depressed  atmospheric  temperature,  and  to  exist  in  the  burning  regions 
"within  the  tropics,  or  amidst  the  arctic  snows;  and  secretion,  by  which 
various  fluids  and  solids  are  separated  from  the  blood; — some  to  serve 
useful  purposes  in  the  animal  economy ;  others  to  be  rejected  from  the 
body. 

CHAPTER  I. 

OP  DIGESTION. 

The  food,  necessary  for  animal  nutrition,  is  rarely  found  in  such  a 
condition  as  to  be  adapted  for  absorption.  It  has,  therefore,  to  be 
subjected  to  various  actions  in  the  digestive  organs;  the  object  of 
which  is  to  enable  the  nutritive  matter  to  be  separated  from  it.  These 
actions  constitute  the  function  of  digestion;  in  the  investigation  of 
which  we  shall  commence  with  a  brief  description  of  the  organs  con- 
cerned in  it.  These  are  numerous,  and  of  a  somewhat  complicated 
nature. 

1.    ANATOMY  OF  THE  DIQESTIYE  ORGANS. 

The  human  digestive  organs  consist  of  a  lon^  canal,  varying  con- 
siderably in  its  dimensions  in  different  parts,  and  communicating  ex- 

'  M.  Robin,  tinder  Digestion,  appears  to  inolnde  both  these  acts.  **  La  digestion  est 
cette  fonotion  qui  introduit  par  endosmose  les  mat^riaux,  et  satisfait  k  I'acte  chimique 
de  composition  on  assimilation  nutritive."  B^raud,  Manuel  de  Physiologic,  p.  54,  Paris, 
1853. 
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temally  by  two  outlets, — tbe  mouth  and  anus.    It  is  usually  diirided 

into  four  chief  portions — ^the  mQuth^  pharynx^  msophagus^  siom^chj  and 

tntestmes,     Tliese  we  siiall  describe  in  soocesaLon, 

1,  The  mouth  is  the  first  cavity  of  the  digestive  tube,  and  that  into 

which  the  food  is  immediat^ily  received,  and  subjecteil  to  the  action 

of  the  organs  of  luaatication  and 
insalivation.  Above  and  below, 
it  is  circumscribed  by  the  jaws, 
and  laterally  by  the  cheeks; — 
anteriorly  by  the  lips  and  their 
aperture,  constituting  the  mouth 
proper ;  and,  posteriorly,  it  com- 
municates with  the  next  portion 
of  the  tube, — the  pharynx.  It  is 
invested  by  a  mucous  exhalant 
membrane,  which  is  largely  sup- 

5 lied  with  follicles;  and  into  it  the 
nets  from  the  different  salivary 
glands  pour  their  secretion. 

In  all  aninmls  furnished  with 
distinct  digestive  organs,  means 
exist  for  conitninuting  the  food, 
and  enabling  the  stomach  to  act 
with  greater  facility  upoa  it 
These  consist,  for  the  most  part, 
as  in  man,  of  the  jaws,  the  teeth 
fixed  into  the  jaws,  and  muscles* 
by  which  the  jaws  are  moved. 

The  Jmvs  chiefly  determine  the 
shape  and  dimensions  of  the 
mouth;  the  upj}er  forming  an  es- 
sential part  oi'  the  face,  and  mov- 
ing only  mth  the  head  \  the  hiver, 
on  the  contrary,  possessing  great 
mobility <  Each  of  the  jaws  has  a 
prominent  edge,  forming  a  semi- 
circle, in  which  the  teeth  are  im- 
planted. This  edge  is  called  the 
alveolar  arch. 

The  leelh  are  small  organs,  of  a 
density  superior  to  bone;  and 
covered  externally  by  a  hard  sub- 
stance called  enamel.  By  many, 
they  have  been  regarded  as  bone ; 
but  they  differ  from  it  in  many 
essential  respects,  although  they  resemble  it  in  hardness  and  chemical 
composition.  At  another  opportunity  we  shall  inquire  into  their 
origin,  structure,  and  developemcnt*  We  may  merely  remark,  at  pre- 
sent, that  by  many  they  arc  looked  upon  as  analogous  to  the  corneous 
Buh stances,  which  develope  themselves  in  the  tissue  of  the  skin.  De 
Bkiuville  assimilates  them  to  the  hair;  and  believes,  that  they  are 


BitigTaia  of  tht  Stomucb  ind  Iiit€tHiiai  Ut  iliow 

tbeir  courte^ 

1.  Stomiicli.     2.  tKHophafo*!.    3.  Lofl,  htid  4.  Rlgbt 

t>r  Jejuiitiin.    8.  Thk>s<*  of  iloum,    fi.  Cvpnra.     10,  V»r- 

And   lA.   De«r'tudlDf  culaa.     14>  CommeaoQia^nt  of 
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primarily  developed  in  the  substance  of  the  membrane  lining  the 
mouth ;  and  that  their  enclosure  in  the  substance  of  the  alveolar  arches 
of  the  jaws  occurs  subsequently. 

The  number  of  the  teeth  is  sixteen  in  each  jaw.  These  are  divided 
into  classes,  according  to  their  shape  and  use.  There  are,  in  each  jaw, 
four  incisorea;  two  cuspidati  or  canine  teeth;  four  bicusjndati ;  and  six 
molares  or  grinders.  Each  tooth  has  three  parts: — the  croum^  neck^ 
Bud  fang  or  root; — ^the  first  being  the  part  above  the  gum  ;  the  second 
that  embraced  by  the  gum;  and  the  third,  that  contained  in  the 
alveolus  or  socket.  The  crown  varies  in  the  different  classes.  In  the 
incisors,  it  is  wedge-shaped ;  in  the  canine,  conical ;  and  in  the  molar, 
cubical.  In  all,  it  is  of  extreme  hardness,  but  in  time  wears  away  by 
the  constant  friction  to  which  it  is  exposed.  The  incisor  and  canine 
teeth  have  only  one  root ;  the  molares  of  the  lower  jaw,  two ;  and  the 
upper,  three.  In  all  cases,  they  are  of  a  conical  shape,  the  base  of  the 
cone  Qorresponding  to  the  corona,  and  the  apex  to  the  bottom  of  the 
alveolus.  The  alveolar  margin  of  the  jaws  is  covered  by  a  thick, 
fibrous,  resisting  substance,  called  gum.  It  surrounds  accurately  the 
inferior  part  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  adheres  to  it  strongly,  and  thus 
adds  to  the  solidity  of  the  junction  of  the  teeth  with  the  jaws.  It  is 
capable  of  sustaining  considerable  pressure  without  inconvenience. — 
But  we  shall  have  to  return  to  the  subject  of  the  teeth  hereafter. 

The  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit  of 
depression  and  elevation ;  of  horizontal  motion  forwards,  backwards, 
and  laterally ;  and  of  a  semi-rotation  upon  one  of  its  condyles.  The 
^muscles  that  move  it  may  be  thrown  into  two  classes : — elevators  and 
depressors.  These,  by  a  combination  of  their  contraction,  can  produce 
every  intermediate  movement  between  elevation  and  depression.  The 
raisers  or  levator  muscles  of  the  jaw  extend  from  the  cranium  and 
upper  jaw  to  the  lower.  They  are  four  in  number  on  each  side, — ^the 
temporal  and  masseter^ 

which    are     entirely  ^ig-  3. 

concerned  in  the  func- 
tion; theextemal  ptery- 
goidj  which,  whilst  it 
raises  the  jaw,  carries 
it  at  the  same  time 
forward,  and  to  one 
side ;  and  the  intemaU 
pterygoid^  which,  ac- 
cording as  it  unites  its 
action  with  the  tem- 
poral or  with  the  ex-  SkuU  of  the  Polar  Bear. 

temal  pterygoid,  is  an 

elevator  of  uie  jaw  or  a  lateral  motor.  The  depressors  may  be  divided 
into  immediate  and  mediate,  according  as  they  are,  or  are  not,  attached 
to  the  lower  jaw  itself.  There  are  only  three  of  the  former  class : 
1,  the  digastricus,  the  anterior  fasciculus  of  which,  or  that  which  passes 
from  the  OS  hyoides  to  the  lower  jaw,  depresses  the  latter ;  2,  the  genuh 
hyoideus;  and  3,  the  mylo-hyoideus^  all  of  which  concur  in  the  formation 
of  the  floor  of  the  mouth.    The  indirect  or  mediate  depressors  are  all 


t 
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those,  that  are  situate  between  the  trunk  and  tlie  lower  jaw,  without 
being  directly  attached  to  the  latter ; — ^as  the  thp'o-hyoidem^  the  siemo- 
thyroukus^  auJ  the  omohyoldkua ;  the  names  of  which  indicate  their 
origin  and  insertion.  These,  in  the  aggregate,  form  a  muscuUr  chain, 
which,  when  it  makes  the  trunk  its  fixed  point,  depresses  the  lower 
jaw.  The  arrangement  of  the  elevators  and  depressors  is  such,  that 
the  former  predominate  over  the  latter;  and  hence  during  sleep  tlie 
jaws  cOQtiuue  applied  to  each  other,  and  the  mouth  is  consequently 
closed. 

The  human  organs  of  mastication  hold  an  intermediate  place  between 
those  of  tlie  carnivorous  and  herbivorous  animaL  In  the  carnivorous 
animal,  which  has  to  seize  hold  of,  and  retain  its  prey  between  its 
teeth,  the  jaws  have  considerable  strength;  and  the  movement  of  ele- 
vation is  all  that  is  practicable ;  or,  at  least,  that  can  be  efiected  to  any 
extent.  This  is  dependent  upon  organization.  The  condyle  is  broader 
from  side  to  side,  whieh  prevents  motion  in  that  direction :  the  glenoid 

cavity  is  very  deep,  so  that  the  head 
F%*  4.  of  the  jaw-bone  cannot  pass  out  of  it; 

and  it  is,  moreover,  fixed  in  its  plaee 
by  two  eminences  before  and  behind. 
The  muscular  apparatus  is  al^o  so  ar- 
2"auged  as  to  admit  of  energetic  action 
on  the  part  of  the  muscles  that  raise 
the  jaw;  but  of  scarcely  any  in  a  hori- 
zontal direetion.  The  deep  impres- 
sions in  the  regions  of  the  temporal 
and  masseter  muscles  indicate  the 
large  size  of  these  muscles  in  the 
purely  carnivorous  ammal;  w^hilst  the 
pterygoid  muscles  are  extremely 
small.  The  teeth^  too,  are  charac- 
teristic ;  the  molares  being  compara- 
tively small,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  are  much  more  pointed*  On  the 
other  hand,  the  cuspidati  are  remark* 
ably  large,  and  the  incisors,  in  general, 
acum  tnated. 

The  herbivorous  animal  has  an  ar- 
SkttU  of  tho  Cqw.  rangement  the  Reverse  of  this.     The 

condyle  or  head  of  the  lower  jaw  is 
rounded;  and  can,  therefore,  be  moved  in  all  directions;  and  aa  easily 
horizon tidly  as  up  and  down.  The  glenoid  cavity  is  shallow,  and 
yields  the  same  facilities.  The  articulation,  which  is  very  close  in  th  j 
carnivorous  animal,  is  here  quite  loose.  The  levator  muscles  are 
much  more  feeble ;  the  temporal  fossa  is  less  deep ;  the  zygomatic  aich 
less  convex;  and  the  zygomatic  fossa  less  e5:ten3ive.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  pterygoid  fossa  is  ample  and  the  muscles  of  the  same  name 
are  largely  developed.  The  molares  are  large  and  broad;  and  their 
magnitnde  is  so  great  as  to  require,  that  the  jaw  should  be  much 
elongated  in*onler  to  make  room  for  tliem. 

The  joint  of  the  lower  jaw  has,  in  man,  solidity  enough  for  the  jaws 
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to  exert  considerable  pressure  with  impunity,  and  laxity  enough  that 
the  lower  jaw  may  execute  horizontal  movements.  The  action  of  the 
levator  muscles  is  the  most  extensive;  but  the  lateral  or  grinding 
motion  is  practicable  to  the  necessary  extent;  and  the  muscles  of  both 
kinds  have  a  medium  degree  of  developement.  The  teeth,  likewise, 
partake  of  the  characteristics  of  those  of  the  carnivorous  and  herbi- 
vorous animals ; — twelve — the  canine  teeth  and  lesser  molares — cor- 
responding to  those  of  the  carnivorous;  and  twenty — the  incisors  and 
larger  molares — to  those  of  the  herbivorous. 

The  tongue  must  be  regarded  as  an  organ  of  mastication.  It  rests 
horizontally  on  the  floor  of  the  mouth ;  is  free  above,  anteriorly ;  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  beneath  and  at  the  sides.  Behind,  it  is  united  to 
the  epiglottis  by  three  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth ; 
and  is  supported  at  its  base  by  the  os  hyoides,  with  which  it  partici- 

Eates  in  its  movements.  The  tongue,  as  the  organ  of  taste  and  articu- 
ition,  is  described  elsewhere.  We  have  only,  therefore,  to  describe 
the  OS  hyoides  and  its  attachment  to  that  bone.  The  hyoid  bone  has, 
as  its  name  imports,  the  shape  of  the  Greek  letter  »,  the  convex  part 
being  before.  It  is  situate  between  the  tongue  and  larynx :  and  is 
divided  into  body  or  central  pari;  and  into  branches,  one  extremity  of 
which  is  united  to  the  body  by  an  intermediate  cartilage,  that  admits 
of  slight  motion;  whilst  the  other  is  free,  and  is  called  greater  cornu. 
Above  the  point,  at  which  the  branch  is  articulated  with  the  body,  is 
an  apophysis  or  process,  called  lesser  cornu.  The  os  hyoides  is  united 
to  the  neighbouring  parts  by  fibrous  organs,  and  muscles.  The  former 
are; — above^  the  siylo-hyoid  ligament^  which  extends  from  the  lesser 
cornu  of  the  bone  to  the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone;  helow^ 
a  fibrous  membrane,  <*allea  thyro-hyoid^  passing  between  the  body  of 
the  bone  and  the  thyroid  cartilage;  and  two  ligaments,  extending 
from  the  greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone  to  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
called  ihyrO'hyoid,  Of  the  muscles ;  some  are  above  the  hyoid  bone, 
and  raise  it; — viz.,  the^enib-  and  mylo-hyoideus,  already  referred  to;  the 
slyh-hyoidj  and  some  fibres  of  the  middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx. 
Others  are  below,  and  depress  it.  They  are  the  sterno-ihyro-hyoideus^ 
omO'hyoideus  and  stemo-thyroideus.  The  base  of  the  tongue  is  attached 
to  the  body  of  the  bone  by  a  ligamentous  tissue,  and  by  the  fibres  of 
the  hyoghssus  muscle. 

Among  the  collateral  organs  of  mastication  are  those  which  secrete 
the  saliva,  and  the  various  fluids  which  are  poured  out  into  the  mouth, 
— constituting  together  what  has  been  termed  the  apparatus  of  insali- 
vation.  These  fluids  proceed  from  different  sources.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  like  other  mucous  membranes,  exhales  a 
serous  or  albuminous  fluid,  besides  a  mucous  fluid  secreted  by  the 
numerous  follicles  contained  in  its  substance.  Four  glands  likewise 
exist  on  each  side,  destined  to  secrete  the  saliva,  which  is  poured  into 
the  mouth  by  distinct  excretory  ducts.  They  are  the  jxirotid,  suhmax- 
illary,  sublingual,  and  intra- lingual  or  lingual.  The  first  is  situate 
between  the  ear  and  the  jaw;  and  its  excretory  duct  opens  into  the 
mouth  opposite  the  second  small  molaris  of  the  upper  jaw.  By  press- 
ing upon  this  part  of  the  cheek,  the  saliva  can  be  made  to  issue  into 
the  mouth,  in  perceptibly  increased   quantity.     The  submaxillary 


4.  ita  duct.    d.  liubKnguAl  gUud. 
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glaad  is  sitaate  beaeatli  tlie  base  of  the  jaw;  and  its  excretory  duct 

opens  into  the  mouth, 
at  the  side  of  the  frae- 
imm  liaguie.  The 
sublingual  gland  is 
situate  under  the 
tongue,  and  its  ex- 
eretorj  ducts  open  ^t 
^^^  ,  ■  ^^^^^^^^       *^^  sides  of  that  or- 

""  lingual  or  lingual  is 

seated  at  the  iuferior 
surface  of  the  tongue, 
where  the  mucous 
membrane  foro)3  a 
fringed  fold.  The 
saliva,  as  met  with, 
is  a  compound  of  eve- 
ry secretion  poured 
into  the  mouth ;  and 
it  in  this  fluid  which 
has  been  chiefly  sub- 
jected to  analysis-  The  secretion  of  the  saliva,  and  its  various  pro- 
perties, will  be  considered,  however,  hereafter. 

The  two  apertures  of  the  mouth  are  the  labial  Rnd  pharyngeal  The 
former,  as  its  name  imports,  is  formed  by  the  llps^  which  consist  ex- 
terually  of  a  layer  of  skin;  are  lined  internally  by  a  mucous  mem- 
brane; and,  in  their  substance,  contain  numerous  muscles,  elsewhere 
described  under  the  head  of  Gestures,  These  muscles  may  be  sepa- 
rated into  cwi^^nc^;^^  and  cf?7a^^?r^;  the  orbicularis  oris  being  the  only 
one  of  the  first  class,  and  the  antagonist  to  the  others,  wdiich  are  eight 
in  number,  on  each  side — levator  lahii  sujyerioris  alaiqne  nmi^  levator 
hbi'i siq^riori^  propriaSj  kvalor  auf/uU  oris^  zt/gomaiicus  major^  zygoma- 
tie  us  minor  J  buccmalorj  tnangulari^^  and  quadruius  7nenii,  To  the  last 
two  muscles  are  added  some  fibres  of  the  plaiyama  myoidGs, 

The  pharyugeal  opejung  is  smaller  than  the  labial,  and  of  a  quadri- 
lateral shape.  It  is  bounded  above  by  the  velum  palati  or  penduhtis 
veil  of  the  palate;  below,  by  the  base  of  the  tongue;  and  lateral!}^,  by 
two  muscles,  which  form  the  pillars  of  the  fauces.  The  jmndulous  ved 
is  a  musculo-membranous  extension,  constituting  a  kind  of  valve,  at- 
tached to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  bony  palate,  by  which  all  com- 
nmni cation  between  the  mouth  and  pharynx,  or  between  the  pharynx 
and  nose  can  be  prevented.  To  produce  the  first  of  these  effeo^  it 
becomes  vertical;  to  produce  the  latter,  horizontal.  At  its  inferior 
and  free  margin,  it  has  a  nipple-like  shape,  and  bears  the  name  of 
uvula.  It  is  composed  of  two  mucous  membranes,  and  of  muscles. 
One  of  the  membranes,— that  forming  its  anterior  surface, — is  a  pro- 
longation of  the  membrane  lining  the  mouth,  and  contains  numerous 
follicles;  the  other,  forming  its  posterior  surface,  is  an  extension  of 
the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  nose,  and  is  redder,  and  less  pro- 
vided with  follicles  than  the  othcn    The  muscles  that  constitute  the 
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Isody  of  the  velum  palati  are 
— tn©  eircuwjiexus  palati  or 
sphmo-m  Ipingo-siapkf/h'nus  of 
Cha ussier;  the  leixtlor pa hti  or 
petro-sa  Ipingo-s  taphi/  Un  us  ;  an  d 
the  nzyfjos  uvukt  or  pahito-sta- 
pki/lmtt^.  The  velum  i^^  moved 
by  eight  muscles.  The  two 
inlenial  pterygoids  raise  it ;  the 
two  external  pterygoids  stretch 
it  transversely ;  the  two  palatQ- 
jJiartfrigei  or  pJiargngo-Maphf/- 
lint\  and  the  two  a^intriciores 
uthmi  fatidum  or  glmso-staphj' 
lini  c^rry  it  downwards.  The 
last  four  muscles  form  the  pil- 
lars of  the  fauces; — the  first 
two  the  posterior  pillars ;  and 
the  last  two  the  anterior;  be- 
tween which  are  situate  the  ion- 
sil  glmidA  or  amggdakBj  which 
are  composed  of  a  congeries  of  mucous  follicles, 


Tig.  $. 


ry  V 


CavUj  of  tho   Mautti,   Hi   sbnirn   by  dmdiug  tho 
Angles  »ntl  lumipg  off  the  Upa^ 

I.  rpp#r  Up,  tnrEL'Ml  np.  3.  lt«  friPtiutii.  a.  L*)W#r 
l!p,  luTiiPd  dwWB,  4.  Il»  rrjenum.  5.  |jjU*nJal  aurfMt) 
^l  cbf^tkn,  *,  Opptitng  of  durt  of  ilpmi.  7.  Rouf  of 
moutb.  8.  Ant<>rltjr  poTtloo  wf  lulpriil  bulf  iLreb#»i.  ». 
PsjdteFlnr  portion  vt  litpml  hair  fcTclie*.  10.  Vulum 
peadulaiD  ptiliLLi.    11.  TutiriUa,     12,  ToiigtLC. 


Fig.  7, 


Fig.  8. 


Fig.  9* 


Pbnryill  icen  from  behind^ 

I.  A  »cclkn  carried  tfaiif>Ti>r<>^^9f  ih^dgb  bAfl-o 

CirakDll.    2,  2.  Will] I*  of  pbaryux  dnivu  to  (?&ch 

■EdA.     3^  ^.  Vf*>\vti'yT  rmrcw,  liepKrftted  by  vcinier, 

4-  Bittr*»niHjr  kvf  Eu^tut'ljkaft  tubeof  aii«  p|de.    S» 

Bott  pttUtfi.     0.  Pi.i^<[i'rioT  pSUftr  of  ftofl  palate.    7, 

It*  unti^rLnr  plU^r ;  th«  tofiKll  teen  vituat?  In  tbe 

tiieb*?!  bet wep^D  tb«  two  piUara.     S.  Hoot  of  tongncj, 

,  y*rllT  coafipalcd  by  avaJa.    D,  £)it|gkiUl»  i>ter- 

.  AiapM  (10)  op0nljig  of  glotHii.     11.  Fofltfirlor 

t  pfttt  «r  larrsiEH,     12.  Op«tiitif  Lato  (tiM^phftitis. 

la,  IxtMUftlmrfiaee  ofoiA^ipbBcuv^    14  Tmrbn. 


Lof^f^Hudinnl  SfCtloB  of  tbe^ 
(Ktiophagus,  nenr  tbt^  Pha- 
rynsLf  seen  on  h&  iD«ide, 

1, 1.  SnpfltloT  pmrt  npat  pbfc- 

ofltflBduccm^niemnbrifcuo.  3,3. 
Pn:nii1n«acHM  formi^  by  lu  jrim- 
ciparotis  g\  andJi,  i^  '^  '^  ^f^F  li  ^ '  '^- 
ry  IflDadTC^Kelii'  d.  SboWii  tbe 
timBCii)«r«ci*t  iXXfT  tb«  mucotta 
ix>a  t  biLK  been  toraod  off. 


SeetioD  uf  ibe 
(Esopbuguiu 

a,  &.  iDt^raat 
i^VrculKT  flbrw*. 
c,  Mxt^rii)^!  loo- 
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2.  The  pharynx  and  mmphaym  constitute  a  muscular  cuiTid,  which 
forma  the  meclium  of  coinniunicattorL  between  the  mouth  atul  stomach, 
and  conveys  the  fooil  from  the  former  of  these  cavities  to  the  latter. 

The  phitrynx  hits  the  shape  of  an  irregular  funnel, — the  larger  open- 
ing of  the  funnel  looking  towards  the  mouth  and  nose;  the  under  and 
smaller  end  termiaatiug  in  the  oesophagus.  Into  its  upjier  part^  the 
nasal  fossoe^  Eustachian  tuhe;?^  mouth,  and  larynx  open.  It  is  inservieot 
to  useful  purposes  in  the  production  f>f  voice,  respiration,  audition,  and 
digestion;  and  extends  from  the  biisilary  process  of  the  occipital  bone, 
to  which  it  is  attached,  as  far  as  the  middle  part  of  the  neck.  Its  trans^ 
verse  dimensions  aredetennined  by  the  os  hyoides,  larynx,  and  pterygo- 

maxillary  apparatus,  t<i  which 
it  13  attached.  It  is  lined  by 
a  mucous  membrane,  less  reil 
than  that  which  lines  the 
mouth,  but  more  so  than  that 
of  the  a^sophagus,  and  the  rest 
of  the  digestive  tube;  and  it 
is  remarkable  for  the  deve- 
lopemctit  of  iLs  veins,  which 
form  a  very  distinct  network. 
Around  this  is  the  muscular 
layers  the  circular  fibres  of 
which  are  often  divided  into 
three  m\xsQ\e^—s\tperhr^  viid- 
dk^  and  in/error  comtru'lors. 
The  longitudinal  fibres  form 
part  of  the  styh-pharyngci  and 
jyif  h to -pha ryritjei  m use] es.  The 
pharynx  is  raised  by  the  action 
of  the  hist  two  muscles,  as  well 
as  by  all  those  that  are  situate 
between  the  lower  jaw  and  os 
hyoides^  which  cannot  raise 
the  latter  without,  at  the  same 
time,  raising  the  larynx  and 
pharynx.  These  muscles  are: 
— ray  h  ■  h  yokkns^  gen  m  -hyoide  f/s^ 
and  the  anterior  belly  of  the 
digtistricitJi, 

The  i£mjtiiagns  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  pharynx;  and  ex* 
tends  to  the  stonjach,  where  it 
te  r ni  i  nates,    I  ts  s  i  i  a  pe  i  s  c  y  I  i  n  • 


A  view  of  the  MiJ!»c1i?b  nf  the  Tiw^ne.  Palste.  Lbittix 
«fj*i  Phnrypx — ni*  wdl  af  the  portion  of  tb«  upper 
prtrtifin  nf  rhe  H^p^nphiigtia,  as  ah  own  by  n  vert  leu  1 
pe^tinn  of  tb&  head, 

i,  1.  This  rttiftlfiil  iiecltoii  of  tl*  liwid.  1.  Poltil"  lo  t^fl 
«plna1  *ffnin.l.  5.  ^PtluB  of  tli**  \\tifi\  pal(it*i.  I.  Inrrritir 
■pimpry  iKtnc,  S,  MtddlA  uptinsy  Wnp.  8.  OrtRc©  of  lh? 
rlfhi  uontTil.  7,  Bef  hon  of  liie  lufrtfi'^r  maTEilU  ».  Spin 
tloB  of  thp  na  liyiide^,  ^.  Bwtloft  of  tb^  eplflotrim,  10, 
S^fltion  4f  thi!'  crirrild  rartHii.gf<.  11.  TIip  rrarheiL,  c(VT<!rEd 
by  iiA  t1  n I fijn  inTiTnbrmnn.  1  %  Sn-tl on  **i  h t*? rn am .  13.  1  n- 
•Ide  of  ihc  nprw-f  poHkicia  of  the  ih<frj«i.  14,  Oenio-lijfo- 
gloHHUJi  tntisfie,  1,1  Itti  orlii^n.  Itt,  17.  Tlio  fiin-lili*'  i-k* 
pftnulmi  of  tlio   fihrfw   nf  tbSA   inii«cl«t^    1^.   lSiip<prflrUllB 

hjcldf^llf  ttiEi^rlo.  21.  Mylo-hToftlPU*  ioii*iH«.  22.  An- 
mrlor  belly  «if  dUjiftH'lcii».  2^t.  'Sertl^vii  of  plfttywinii  iwyut- 
de*.     i1.  Lctntur  iTicniS.    iV  Or^.tcuiiirtK  iirU.    25.  OHBce 


rT<*rygoid.    ».   ^^-ticsa  uf  T*?lrim  pf^Uihilnin  I'ulnfi,  iitid     Uncai,  aUO  It  13  COniieCtea  With 

ftryKoc  av-qtip  inqMftv.     30.  Stylo-pliBrynfi^ttii.    t\.  Coa- 

Ktr1i;tor  pbJtryngtj*  aufprliiT.     %'L   Ciin-*tnc»of  pburyDgiM 

tef^ffm.     ^1.   IntoTTSon   i)f  ntylo-pbArynxf^iiA.     ^^i.    Cim- 

ftrlctiir  pbRi7ii|i#  lafcrtur.    i-X  ^^  ^l\  illnitrnlnr  coiil  «f 

iv^ophafuh.    .TA,  T^iynH)-iiry|<xnoli)  DiUHrlt'iitiiUtgAiit^nls 

ani!  ftboro  I«  tbft  vnntrtrlp  i:«f  G»Ipii.    ^R.  Sf^titm  tifAryte- 

poii  carUlAgc^    *0.  Bonier  *f  *tcrBi>-Uyi)id^'iis, 


the  surrounding  parts  hy  loose 
and  extensible  areolar  tissue, 
which  yields  readily  to  its 
movements.  On  entering  the 
abdomen^  it  pas^ses  between 
the  pillars  of  the  diaphragm,  with  which  it  is  iutimately  united-    The 
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'  Uiticoua  membrane  lining  it  is  pale,  tliin,  and  smooth;  forming  longi- 
Itudinal  folds,  well  adapted  fur  favouring  the  dilatation  of  the  caiiaL 
'  Above^  it  is  confounded  with  that  of  the  pharynx;  but  below,  it  forms 
\  several  digitationa,  terminated  by  a  fringed  extremity,  which  is  free  in 
►  the  eavity  of  the  stomaclu  It  is  well  supplied  with  mucous  follicles, 
[The  muscular  coat  is  thick  ;  its  texture  is  denser  than  that  of  the 
I  pharynx^ — a»d  cannot,  like  it,  be  separated  into  distinct  muscles,  but 
*  cooiiists  of  circular  and  longitudinal  fibres,  the  former  of  which  are 

tnore  internal,  aad  very  numerous,  the  latter  external  and  leaa  nume- 
[jous. 

8.  The  stomach  is  situate  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  is  the 
fmost  dilated  portion  of  the  digestive  tube.  It  occupies  the  epigastric 
j  region,  and  a  part  of  the  left  hypot*liondre.  Its  shape  has  been  com- 
[pared,  not  inappropriately,  to  that  of  the  bag  of  a  bag-pipe*  It  is 
^capable  of  holding,  in  the  adtdt  male,  when  moderately  distended, 

about  three  pints.    The  left  half  of  the  organ  has  alwaya  much  greater 

Fig.  IL 


f 


m 
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Biota  Itch  f&en  Exierniinj. 

A,  A.  Atit»ri«riiirfac9.    B.  KnUr^PmeDt  nt  Icitrflr  finrt,     D.  Curdlac  nri1l«i.    %  C»miB«ti«ein«Dt  of 
doodeukUzi.    F  ftnd  C^  Caroauf  re4i«els.    U,  Oiuti'atiiiit. 

dimensions  than  the  right  The  former  has  been  called  the  sjyimtc 
portion^  beeause  it  rests  upon  the  spleen ;  the  latter  the  pyloric  poriion^ 
Decause  it  corresponds  to  the  pylorus.  The  inferior  border  of  the 
stomachy  which  is  convex,  is  termed  the  gnai  cuivainre  or  anh;  the 
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superior  l^order,  the  leaser  curvobire  or  arch.  Tlie  two  Dr^fic^33  are  tte 
(MiQpfuigeal^  cardiac  or  upper  orifice^  formed  by  the  termiDatioTi  of  the 
oesophagus;  and  the  inkstitml^  py^r-ic  or  inferior  orijice^  which  com- 
municates with  the  small  intestine/ 

The  three  coats  that  constitute  the  parietos  of  the  stomach,  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  manner  the  most  favourable  for  permitting  variation  in  the 
size  of  the  organ.  The  outermost  or  peritoneal  coat  consists  of  two 
laminae,  which  adhere  but  slightly  to  the  organ,  and  extend  beyond  it, 
where  they  form  the  epij:iho7is  or  omenta^  the  extent  of  w^hich  is  lu  an 
inverse  ratio  to  the  degree  of  distension  of  the  stotnach*  The  omailum 
fnajus  or  gastro-coUc  ejnpbon  ia  the  part  that  hangs  down  from  the 
stomach  in  Fig.  11. 

The  mucous  or  lining  membrane  is  of  a  whitish,  marbled,  red  appear- 
ance, having  a  number  of  irregular  folda,  situate  especially  along  the 
inferior  and  superior  margins  of  the  organ.  These  folds  are  evident^ 
also,  at  the  splenic  extremity ;  and  are  more  numerous  and  marked, 
the  more  the  stomach  is  contracted.  They  are  radiated  towards  the 
cardiac,— longitudinal  towards  the  pyloric,  orifice.  This  membranej 
like  every  other  of  the  kind,  exhales  an  albuminous  fluid.    It  contains, 


r 


fig.  12, 


Fig.  13. 


Vorti^  Bad  LongitudinRl  Scotioii  of  StoEnAcb  ^nd 

1.  (Eflopha^us;  npitn  itn  In  rem  id,  tnTffic<4,  tli»  plleAl*^ 
iTTS3j;<<Qi«iiL  of  oaticalai'  opithij^lltini  shown.  2.  CnrdlRQ 
fifliM  of  ttoiQikcli,  nrooDd  whkli  the  TjiDgnd  bnrilar  of 
eaUflnlAT  vpUhelium  1h  ween,  3.  Orent  end  ot  stomtcb. 
i.  it*  Itmsict  QT  pjIqtIh  tnA .  &.  Lspimt  curr^.  fl,  Onttler 
cuire*.  7.  Dllntatl^ti  at  leaner  ©od  of  sti-vmach  urihJcta  r»- 
eolred  from  Willis  Ihi*  name  of  antrum  of  iij^Lwvjr.  This 
m4j  h&  recard^Hl  tui  the  mdimAnt  of  »  second  stotnacb. 
8.  ilni^ai  of  tho  Btonmch  foraied  hy  tnucdtis  membrane; 
their  loDffilndlttiil  diT^cUnn  t*  &h(iwn.  9.  Pylijriiii.  10. 
ObUque  p^>^(loIL  of  ducidennhj.  11.  De«cedd1iTtf  portion. 
IS,  FimoTefctic  dttct,  and  duPlii*  etJininonlis  cholednchua, 
elctu  to  tb^ir  t^rmluatlon.  13.  FaHUa  uiauti  vhicli  durta 
open.  H,  Trnn»vonie  parl^^n  of  dtiodpnuin,  IS.  Cuni'^ 
menci^n94?nt  of  JMjiDniun^  In  InlrHor  of  duudenojn  ftUd 
J^imiim,,  the  t»1?ci1»  oonnlT&utaa  *re  i«im* 


BecliaB  of  n  i'    ■       i   -iMmacb  not  far 
trDcu  l^_vlomB, 

1.  Mjifnlfted  ahoitt  rhrc-e  4litm4teT<.  3. 
A  few  af  thff  gtmnds  wirh  th«ir  Tacemtfarni 
end!t  dintpjided  with  flnkd,  miignlfl^  about 
9P  ilimiQ«ten» 


I 


likewise^  many  follicles,  which  are  especially  abundant  in  the  pyloric 
portion.  Several,  also,  exLst  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cardiac  orifice,  but 
m  the  rest  of  the  membrane  they  are  few  in  number.   When  examined 
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with  a  magnifying  glass,  the  internal  or  free  surface  presents  a  peculiar 
honeycomo  or  reticulated  appearance,  produced  by  shallow  polygonal 


Fig.  14. 


Fig.  15. 


T^lSim 


A  portion  of  the  Mucoat  Mombrane  of 
the  Stomach  magnified  »eveuty.five 
timet. 

The  alreoli  measnred  l-200th  of  an  inch 
in  length,  bj  I-2M)th  in  breadth;  the 
width  of  the  septa  being  1-lOOOtb  o(  an 
inch.  The  imaller  alveoli  meanured 
l-2Mth  of  an  Inch  in  length,  and  I-.1U0th 
in  breadth.  The  trifld  or  qnadrifld  di- 
ridon  of  a  small  artcrj  is  seen  at  the 
bottom  of  each  alve«>las,  and  in  the 
depressions  between  the  diriHions  of 
the  artery,  the  apertures  of  the  gaHtric 
follicles ;  two,  three,  or  foar  in  each  de- 
presaioa. 


Tabalar  Follicle  of  Pig's 
Stomach. 


depressions  or  cells  as  represented  in  the  marginal  figures.  The  di- 
ameter of  these  cells  varies  from  5  J^th  to  ^  J^th  of  an  inch ;  but,  near 
the  pylorus,  it  is  as  much  as  flxi^h  of  an  inch.  In  the  bottom  of  the 
cells,  minute  openings  are  visible,  which  are  the  orifices  of  perpen- 
dicular glands  embedded,  side  by  side,  in  bundles  in  the  substance  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  composing  nearly  the  whole  structure.* 
These  tubular  follicles  vary  in  length  from  one-fourth  of  a  line  to 
nearly  a  line.  They  are  longer  and  more  closely  set  towards  the  py- 
lorus than  elsewhere,  their  length  being  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  which  varies. 

The  office  of  the  tubular  follicles,  it  has  been  thought,  is  to  secrete 
the  gastric  fluid,  during  digestion ;  for  in  the  intervals  they  are  at 
rest.  They  are  formed  by  inflections  of  basement  membrane,  with 
cylindrical  epithelium  resting  upon  it.  One  of  them  is  represented  in 
the  marginal  figure,  which  exhibits  the  nucleated  cells  at  the  bottom 
of  the  follicle  becoming  more  and  more  developed  as  they  approach 
the  free  surface.  \These  cells  prepare  the  gastric  fluid,  and  ultimately 
burst  and  discharge  it  to  become  mixed  with  the  aliment  in  the  stomacn, 
the  elaboration  of  the  fluid  in  these  cells  seeming  to  be  perfected  only 
as  they  reach  the  surface,  inasmuch  as,  according  to  M.  Bernard,'  the 
mucous  membrane  is  not  acid  a  little  below  the  surface.  Professors 
Bonders  and  Kiilliker  are  of  opinion,  that  there  are  two  great  varieties 
of  glands  in  the  human  stomach, — the  peptic  gastric  glands^  with  peptic 
stomach  or  rennet  cells,  of  the  latter  observer ;  and  the  simple  mucous 
glands  with  cylinder  epithelium,  as  represented  in  the  subjoined  figures 
from  Kolliker.    Thus  far,  however,  they  have  only  been  seen  in  ani- 


■  Dr.  Sprott  Boyd,  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Tol.  xlvi. 
Ued.  1111168  and  Gaiette,  Feb.  3, 1855. 
>  Qas.  MM.  de  Pariff,  zix.,  Man,  1844. 


and  E.  Wilson,  Lond. 
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xnaW  Between  tbe  diBFerent  tubular  follicles  blood-vessels  pass  up  and 
form  a  vascular  network,  in  the  interspaces  of  whicli  the  orifices  of  the 

F%*  16.  Fig.  17-  F!g,  16. 


pBptie  Q«#trio  Olntid, 


Porlimii  or  one  of  the  c 
marc  highly  mngniQcfl, 
aa  flce^a  lutigLiudlnallf 
(a)»  mnd  in  triiDiTf»« 
Bfrcijijii  (b}» 

a.  Bufint^Dl  mpmbriine.  b. 

SrimU    e^plihelliuin-ceiJK   lar- 
ruaadjng  itio  cavity. 

Fig.  19. 


Mucous    Oji^trie  dUnd,  vlth 
Cy  Un  d«r-£pi  tb«l  i  tim. 

«L  vrid«  irook.    A,  b.  ItA  cmcml 
ftpjWBdJigei- 


Capilliirj  Network  of  tbo  Liniog  Membrane  r»f  tho  Siutaiucb^  with  tlio  OrLjieeB  of  the  Gattrio 

Falliclet. 

*  Kulliker.  Mikrof^lcopiHo'^ie  Anatomie,  2t«r  Baud.  S.  141^  Luipi.^  1852,  Manual  of 
Human  Hhtulogj%  tranaUted  bj  Busk  and  Iluxlej,  Sydenham  SocU*ty*a  edit*,  ii.  87, 
taiid.,  1S54;  and  AmerioAn  edit.,  by  Dr.  Dh  CoetA,  p.  &07,  Pbilad.,  1854. 
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follicles  are  seen ;  and  KoUiker^  observed  in  the  villi  numerous  mus- 
cular fibre  cells.  Briicke*  had  already  pointed  out  a  thin  layer  of 
smooth  or  organic  muscular  fibres,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  mus- 
cular membrane  by  connective  tissue. 

Besides  these  glands  or  follicles,  small  opaque,  white  sacculi,  re- 
sembling Peyer*s  glands,  are  met  with,  which  are  filled  with  minute 
cells  and  granules.  They  are  situate  chiefly  along  the  lesser  curvature 
of  the  stomach  beneath  thq  lining  membrane ;  are  probably  concerned 

P!g.20. 


Vertieal  Section  of  a  Gastrio  Follicle,  with  its 
Tubes. 

▲.  la  the  middle  region,  b.  In  the  pjlorie  region. 
Of  a.  Orifleea  of  the  eolU  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
■tomach.  b,  b.  Different  depths  at  which  the  oolnm- 
nar  epithelium  is  exchanged  for  glandular,  e.  Pylo- 
rlc  tube,  or  prolonged  stomach  cell.  d.  Pjlorie 
tubes,  terminating  variously,  and  lined  to  their  ex- 
tremitiee  with  sub-columnar  epithelium. 

From  the  dog,  after  twelre  hoars'  fasting.  Magni- 
fled  900  diameters. 


Mnooas  Membraoe  of  the  Stomach. 

A.  Inner  surface  of  the  stomach,  showing  the 
eel  Is  after  the  mucus  has  been  washed  out.— 
Magnifled  25  diameters. 

B.  Columnar  epithelium  of  the  inner  surface 
and  cells  of  the  stomach,  a.  Free  ends  of  Uie 
epithelial  particles,  seen  on  looking  down  upon 
the  membrane,  b.  Nuclei  visible  at  a  deeper 
lerel.  c.  The  free  ends  seen  obliquely,  d.  Beep 
or  attached  ends  of  the  same.  The  oral  nucl^ 
are  seen  near  the  deeper  ends. 

From  the  dog. — Magnifled  300  diameters. 


in  the  separation  of  some  secretion  from  the  blood,  and,  when  filled, 
burst,  like  other  secreting  cells,  and  discharge  their  contents  into  the 
stomach.* 

Dr.  Neill,*  from  his  histological  examinations  of  the  stomach,  has 

>  0^.  cit. 

s  Sitzungsbericht.  der  Wiener  Akad.,  vi.  214,  and  Canstatt's  Jahresbericht,  1851,  S. 
119,  Warzburg,  1851. 

•  Kirkes  and  Paget,  Manual  of  Physiology,  2d  Amer.  edit.,  p.  167,  Philad.,  1853. 
^  Axner.  Joum.  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  Jan.,  1651. 
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described  the  arraDgemetit  of  tlie  tnucoua  membrane  as  differing  essen- 
tially in  the  cardiac,  middle  and  pyloric  portions.  In  the  first  portion 
it  is  reticulated ;  in  the  last,  villous ;  whilst  the  second  is,  so  to  speak, 

Fig,  23. 


.T«;'^ 


r%^-^- 


■ 


AppnarBDOd  at  tbo  Lining  Mcmbmne  of  thu  Stomiicfa,  in  an  iijjedted  pr^'pamfion. 

JL.  Tfom  Ibe  c«iiT«nt  Burfa™  of  th<?  m^rie,    ft.  Fnim  thfl  owlgfhtiottfhfHJd  i»f  tb«  pyloms,  where  Ihe  ori- 
fices of  the  giutilii  folUclfu  ueciiiij  ibe  Ltilet«pjiEei  of  iha  devpisisl  portlQDt  of  Che  TfLHcui^r  Dottrark, 

in  a  transition  state.  In  the  cardiac  portion  the  blood-vessels  appear 
to  aiirrotind  the  orillcesof  the  tubes ;  whilst  in  the  pjloric  portion  villi 
are  distinct^but  not  as  much  so  as  in  the  small  intestiacs.  This  arrange- 
ment would  favour  the  idea,  that  secretion  takes  place  more  especially  in 
the  former  situation,  whilst  absorption  occurs  more  largely  in  the  latter. 
The  view  is  not,  however,  supported  by  Mr.  Erasmus  Wibou,*  who 
describes  the  reticular  arrangement  as  existing  over  the  whole  of  the 

lining  membrane,  and  it 
F%'  23.  does  not  accord  with  the 

observations  of  those  who 
consider  the  follicles  to 
be  especially  abundant 
in  the  pyloric  portion. 

The  pi/lornSj  or  the 
part  at  which  the  sto- 
mach terminates  in  the 
small  intestine,  is  marked, 
externally,  by  a  manifest 
narrowness,  Intemally, 
the  mucous  membrane 
forma  a  circular  fold, 
which  has  been  called 
valve  of  tJie  pyhrus^  be- 
tween the  two  laminas  of 
which,  a  dense,  fibrous 
tiasne  exists.  This  has 
been  called,  by  some  au- 
thors, pi/hnc  7nttsck, 

ITie    mitscular    coatj 
which  is  exterior  to  the 
mucous  coat^— as  in  the 
parts  of  the  digestive  tube  already  describedj — consists  of  several 

'  Op,  dt. 


-^ 


Front  View  of  Slomich^  diitflndt^d  bj  fliiti3i>  with  Peritoii&al 
Coiit  tur&Q'd  off* 

1.  Anterior  tke«  of  «efli>phA^ii«.  2.  Ctil-d«-ue,  or  Kreftl«r  ex- 
Irdmlty.  3.  L««er  nr  pyloric  c^xLTemltj.  -t.  X^qod^imm,  &,  A, 
A  pfirlJoa  lit  thi*  frfTltaufiiil  tn^ht  tornt^d  baek.  B.  A  p^rtiOB  of  Ihfl 
IdDgitiidiDiil  flbrfni  of  tbt^  manriilar  coat.     7.  CimUar  Hbren  of  the 

^.  A  {ioriioii  of  ihe  mnH'Ciiiliir  cuat  of  the  diiod^nuju^  wberfl  ltJ»  peri- 
(miflml  doftL  baa  bsea  reiuiircd. 
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lamiaae  of  fibres,  less  distinct  than  tliose  of  tbe  oesophagus;  or  rather 
more  irregularly  distributed.  The  most  common  opinion  is,  that  there 
are   three  laminaj; — aa 

external  hnfjitudmal  se-  ^g*  24. 

ries;  a  middle  tmnsi^erse 
or  cirmilar  stratum;  and 
an  inner  stratum  with 
fibres  running  obliqnelt/. 
Both  circular  and  longi- 
tudinal fibres  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other, 
especially  in  the  splenic 
portion,^ — the  separation 
augmenting  or  diminish- 
ing with  the  varying  si^e 
of  the  stomach. 

Tbe  blood-vessels  and 
nerves  of  the  stomach  are 
more  numerous  than  tliose 
of  any  other  organ  of  the 
body.  The  arteries  are 
disposed  along  the  curva- 
tures. On  the  lesser  cur- 
vature arc,  —  coronaria 
ventriculi,  and  the  pyloric 
branch  of  the  hepatic  ar- 
tery ;  on  the  great  curva- 
ture, the  right  gaistro-epi- 
ploic,  which  is  a  branch 
of  the  hepatic;  and  the 
left  gastro-epiploic,  —  a 
branch  of  the  splenic.  The 
splenic  artery,  too,  fur- 
nish es  nu  ra  erous  b  ranch  cs 
to  the  left  cul-ik-sao  be- 
hind* These  are  called 
vasa  hrema  or  [faitro-^ple* 
nk.  The  nerves  of  the 
stomach  are  of  two  kinds. 
Some  proceed  from  the 
great  sympathetic,  from 
the  cceliac  plexus,  and 
accompany  the  arteries 
through  all  their  ramifi- 
cations* Others  are  fur- 
nished by  the  pneumo- 
gastric  or  eighth  pair,  the  two  nerves  of  which  Burround  the  cardiac 
orifice  like  a  ring.  The  number  of  the  nerves,  and  the  variety  of 
Bources  whence  they  are  derive<l,  explain  the  great  sympathetic  influ- 
ence exerted  upon  the  stomach  by  affections  of  other  pnrts  of  the 
system.    It  sympathizes,  indeed,  with  every  protracted  morbid  change 


DblTibiiJirni  of  Ihe  01ng?n.-Phjirj'tipf?flT.  PneumngnjftHc  and 


1,  TTip  tnferlnr  maictlU] 


cariiiii  irUh  tb,^  poriln  dunk,     0.  T\io  fArl<il  nrirf'i^ 


Z 


7.  Th(*  glOMii-pljaryn*!' 


brAbcb  -iif  HiPpQf»iiHjopH«trS<*  ft^fvmi#*Hc'fii(J1tiff  tcforin  (fir  ]>fiiii-_vn- 
gpul  pk^euti.  IC  BmncbeNor  iheg1i>?TA>>'phary[jji|^tf  I  (oiIjp  phjiryii' 
ffi='al  pl<?xiis.  n.  TJh*  ptn*nmo|ta*tHf  ii(?rr<?.  12,  Thn  phmrju^Val 
pMxufl.  1:1.  Th^  (^Qpt^rtorlarriif^f-Fi]  bniorh.  Ti,  HrfttJClH'f  i^tbfr 
phwrytignMl  pleitnn.     l-lj  l^.  f't^nimtnilcal'titti  of  tlie  fttipcrlciT  and 

1ir«a^1]p«  fmwi  ibf  Hghl  pnt'nta'igiiHlHr  n^TTe.  IS.  Tbe-  Ml  vnr- 
dL4{^  imufbfifi  &iid  plexnH'.  1[Ik  TJiTuetirn^ntDr  Itirnrlnr  Ijtrynjipnl 
ti«>nr(t.  2n.  Btmtif^tf'ti  Bt^ut  from  ilic  ciirvp  of  the  rwiirTPut  ni.>rtro 
tn  tb«<  palmi'iDiirT  plexuii.     21.  Tkfl  ftiii«rlDT  puimoiiftTj  pkxiuu 
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in  tbe  indiridual  organs;   and  hence  was  termed^  by  Mr.  Hunter, 
the  centre  of  sipnpaihie^. 

Like  the  teeth,  the  human  stomach  holds  a  medium  place  between 
that  of  the  carnivorous  and  herbivorous  animaL  As  the  former  makes 
use  of  alimentj  whioh  is  more  readily  assimilated  to  its  own  nature, 
and  more  nutritions,  it  is  nut  necessary  that  it  should  take  food  in  such 
large  quantities  as  the  latter,  or  that  this  should  remain  so  long  in  the 
stomach,  Od  this  account,  the  organ  is  generally  of  much  smaller 
size.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  herbivora  subsist  solely  upon  grass, 
which  contains  but  a  small  quantity  of  nutritious  matter,  and  that  not 
easy  of  assimilation,  it  is  important  that  the  quantity  taken  in  should 
be  ample;  that  it  should  remain  for  some  time  in  the  organ  subjected 
to  the  action  of  its  secretions ;  and,  in  the  ruminant  class,  be  returned 
into  the  mouth,  to  undergo  fresh  mastication. 

In  this  class,  the  stomach  is  of  prodigious  extent.  In  the  ox,  which 
we  may  take  as  an  example  of  the  general  structure  of  the  organ,  it 
consists  of  four  separate  compartments.  The  first  stomach,  A  A, 
Fig.  2o,  veittricuhts  or  pamich^  is  much  the  largest  Externally,  it  has 
two  sacs  or  appcmliee^;  and,  internally,  is  slightly  divided  into  four 
compartments.  The  second  stomach  is  the  relictilum^  homwt  or  hfmey- 
comh  hag^  B,  which  appears  to  be  a  globular  appendix  to  the  paunch. 
It  is  sitnate  to  the  right  of  the  oesophagus,  G,  and  has  usually  a 
thicker  muscular  coat  than  the  paunch.  Its  inner  surface  is  arranged 
in  iri*egular  pentagonal  cells^  and  is  coyered  with*" fine  papillie.    The 

third  stomach,  C,  is  the  smallest, 
and  13  called  ommum  or  mant/pb'es^ 
It  is  of  a  globular  shape,  and  has 
a  thinner  muscular  coat  than  the 
former.  It  consists  of  numerous 
broad  laminm^  sent  oft'  from  the  in- 
ternal coat,  running  ina  longitudinal 
direction,  alternately  varying  in 
brea^ithj  and  covered  with  small  gra- 
nular papiilaj.  The  fourth  stomach, 
J)\  is  the  ahomasH}}!^  verUriculus  inies* 
tinnlisj  reed,  or  cailktte.  It  has  a  pyri- 
form  shape,  and  is  next  in  size  to  the 
paunch.  It  has  largo  loni^dtudinal 
rugje,  covered  with  villi.  The  mus- 
cular coat  is  still  thinner  than  that 
of  the  former.  This  stomach  is  the 
only  one  that  resembles  the  human 
organ;  and,  in  the  young  of  the 
ruminant  animal,  with  the  milk  cur- 
dled in  it,  forms  the  runiiet  or  renneL  The  property  of  curdling  milk 
is,  however,  possessed  by  all  digestive  stomachs.  The  inner  surfjice  of 
the  three  fii^t  stomachs  is  covered  with  cuiicle ;  whilst  that  of  the  fourth 
is  lined  by  a  true  mucous  or  secreting  membrane.  There  is  in  the 
iuterior  arrangement  of  the  stomachs  of  tlje  ruminant  animal  a  sin- 
gular provision  by  which  the  food  can  be  either  received  into  the  first 


Fig,  25. 


Stc^iDAnb  of  the  Oi, 

A,  A.  Pnnnch.     B.  KetlcDlnin.    < 
S.   AtKimn-Hiim.     E    Pyhiruii. 
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and  second  stomachs,  or  be  carried  on  into  the  third,  if  its  character 
be  such  as  to  be  fitted  at  first  for  the  action  of  the  omasum. 

From  the  oesophagus,  in  Fig.  26,  a  gutter  or  demi-canal  passes  into 
the  second  and  tnird  stomachs.  The  third  leads  into  the  fourth  by  a 
narrow  opening,  and  the  fourth  terminates  in  the  duodenum,  which 
has  a  pylorus  at  its  origin.  When  the  animal  eats  solid  food,  it  is, 
after  slight  mastication,  passed  into  the  paunch,  and  thence,  by  small 
portions,  into  the  second  stomach.    When  this  has  become  mixed  with 


Pig.  26. 


Fig.  27. 


Section  ofpnrt  of  the  Stomnch  of  the  Sheep,  to 
show  the  demi-canni  of  the  oesuphiigus;  the 
mueoos  membrRne  is  for  the  must  part  re- 
moved, to  show  the  arrangement  of  the  mas- 
calar  fibres. 

At  a  is  seen  the  termination  of  the  oMophageal 
tube,  the  cut  edge  of  whoso  mnconH  membrane  is 

■bowB  at  b.    The  lining  of  the  llr«t  Htomach  is  t\:-«-*:»-  a.v.x.*.»...  ^r  n»»...^«  "i?/»-l 

shown  at  c,  e;  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  Digestive  Apparatus  of  Common  Powl. 

■eeond  Htomach  is  seen  to  be  raised  from  the  Kub-  a.  (Esophagnn.    b.  Inglnvien  or  erop.    c.   Proven- 

Jaennt  flbreH  at  d.    Ate,e,  the  lips  of  the  demi-canal  triculns.    d.  Giazard.    e.  Liver.   /.  Qall-bladder.    a. 

are  seen  bounding  the  groove,  at  the  lower  end  of  Pancreas,     h.    Duodenum,    i.    Small  intestine,     k. 

which  is  the  entrance  to  the  third  stomach  or  many-  Ca»ca.    I.  Large  intestine,    m,  m.  Ureters,    n.  Ovi- 

plies.  duct.    o.  Cloaca. 

fluid,  and  kept  for  some  time  at  a  moderately  high  temperature,  a  morsel 
is  thrown  back  with  velocity  from  the  stomach  into  the  mouth,  where 
it  is  "ruminated,"  and  then  swallowed  and  passed  on  into  the  third 
stomach, — the  groove  or  gutter  being  now  so  contracted  as  to  form  a 
channel  for  its  passage  through  the  first  two.  In  the  third  and  fourth 
stomachs,  more  especially  the  latter,  true  digestion  takes  place.  When 
the  food  is  of  such  a  character  as  not  to  require  rumination,  it  can  be  sent 
on  directly  into  the  third  stomach,  by  the  arrangement  just  described. 
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Iq  bird  tribes^  we  see  an  admirable  adaptation  of  structure  to  tbe 
functions  which  the  digestive  organs  have  to  execute*  AnimalB  of 
this  class  may  be  divided  into  the  graDivorous  and  the  carnivorous. 
It  is  in  the  former,  that  we  are  so  much  impressed  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  part  of  their  economy.  The  grain  on  which  they  feed, 
although  more  nutritious  than  grass,  which  constitutes  the  aliment  of 
the  herbivorous  quadruped,  requires  equal  difficulty  in  being  assimi- 
lated to  the  nature  of  the  being  it  has  to  nourlsL  Added  to  this,  it  is 
in  such  a  condition,  that  the  juices  of  the  digestive  organs  cannot 
readily  act  upon  it.  Tbe  bird  having  no  mastlcaiyory  apparatus  within 
the  mouthj  the  grain  must  of  necessity  be  swallowed  wliole*    But  we 

find     that,     lower 
^ig-  28,  ^  down  in  tbe   ali- 

'  mentary  tube,  a 
powerful  mastica- 
tory apparatus  ex- 
ists, which  has  fre- 
qaently  been  con- 
sidered as  a  part 
of  the  digestive  sto* 
mach;  but  really 
seerns  destined  for 
lUitstication  only. 
The  ffjUowing  is 
the  arrangement  of 
their  gastric  appa- 
ratus. 

The  oesophagus 
terminates  at  the 
bottom  of  the  neck 
in  a  large  sac — ^iVi- 
ffhivits^crop  or  C7*aw 
—which  is  of  the 
same  structure  with 
the  oesophagus,  but 
thinner*  On  the 
inner  side  of  the 
crop  are  numerous 
glands,  with  very 
distinct  orifices  in 
large  birds,  which 
secrete  a  fl  aid  to  as- 
sist in  the  solution 
of  the  food.  To  the 
crop  succeeds  an* 
other  cavity,  in  the 
shape  of  a  funnel,  called  provmtriatlxts^  mfnndilmhtm  or  second  stomach. 
This  is  seated  in  the  abdomen,  and  is  generally  smaller  than  the  former* 
It  is  usually  thicker  than  the  oesophagus,  partly  owing  to  its  numerous 
glands,  which  are  very  large  and  distinct  in  many  birds.  In  the 
ostrich,  they  are  as  large  as  the  garden -pea,  and  have  very  manifest 
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orifices.  The  infundibulum  terminates  in  the  ventncuhrs  callestis,  gis- 
wardov  third  stomach — the  most  curious  of  all  the  parts  of  the  apparatus* 
Figs.  28  and  29  aflbrd  an  external  and  intamal  view  of  the  gastric 
apparatus  of  the  turkey ;  a^  representing  the  casophagus  immedialelj 
below  the  crop^  covered  with  cuticle;  h^  the  openings  of  the  gastric 
glantis  in  the  second  stomach,  placed  on  a  surface^  that  has  no  cuticular 
covering;     c,    horny 

ridges^    between    the  Pii*  29. 

gastric  glands  and  the 
lining  of  the  gizzard ; 
c^  a  tniDUtdy  gratiu- 
'  lated  smfaoe  between 
the  cavity  of  the  giz- 
zard anci  duodenum ; 
and  e,  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  duodenum. 
rig.  28  accurately  re- 
presents the  mode  in 
which  the  second  sto- 
inach  terminates  in  the 
plzzard,  and  the  latter 
m  the  duodenum ;  the 
gizxardformingakind 
of  pouch  depending 
from  tlie  alimentary 
canal.  The  gizzard  is 
Tisually  of  a  globular 
figure,  flattened  at  the 
sides,  and  is  consider- 
ed to  consist  of  four 
muscles,  remarkable 
for  their  great  thick- 
•neas  and  strength :— a 
large  hemispherical 
pair  at  the  sides,  and  a 
BuiaU  pair  situate  at 
the  extremities  of  the 
stomaclL  TIio  gizzard  is  covered  externally  by  a  beantiful  tendinous  ex- 
pansion; and  is  lined  by  a  thick,  strong,  callous  coat,  which  appears  to 
be  epidermous  in  its  charaeter.  On  this  are  irregularities,  ada}»t©il  to 
each  other  on  the  opposite  surfaces.  The  cavity  of  the  organ  is  remark- 
ably small^  when  compared  with  its  outward  magnitudej  and  its  two  ori- 
fices, represented  in  Fig,  28^  are  very  near  each  other.  In  the  pouch 
formed  by  the  small  muscles  at  the  lower  part  of  the  gizzard,  numerous 
pebbles  are  contained,  which  seem  to  be  indispensable  to  the  digestion  of 
oertai  n  tri  bes,  by  ac  tin  g  as  su  bst  i  tu  tes  for  teeth .  I  n  th  e  gizza  rd  of  tl  le  t  iir» 
key,  two  hundred  have  been  found;  in  that  of  the  goose,  one  thousand.' 

'  J,  Hanter,  ObserrfitioDs  on  oertain  pnrts  of  the  Animal  Bconom/^  with  Notea  bj 
Pmf.  Owen.  Amer.  &dit.,  p.  119.  Pliilad,,  1B40  ;  and  Hoget,  Animal  and  Vegetable  Phj- 
siologj',  Amer,  dLiU,  Li.  I2B.    Philad.]  l&3ti. 
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The  prodigious  poWer  with  which  the  digastric  muscle — as  it  has  been 
termed — acts,  and  the  callous  nature  of  the  cuticle,  are  strikingly  mani- 
fested by  certain  experiments,  instituted  by  the  Academia  del  (flmento,^ 
and  by  Kedi,  E^aumur,*  and  Spallanzani.^  They  compelled  geese  and 
other  birds  to  swallow  needles  and  lancets,  and  in  a  few  hours  after- 
wards killed  and  examined  them.  The  needles  and  lancets  were  uni- 
formly found  broken  off  and  blunted,  without  the  slightest  injury 
having  been  sustained  by  the  stomach. 

In  the  carnivorous  bird,  the  food  being  readily  assimilated,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  analogy  to  the  substance  of  the  animal,  the  gastric 
apparatus  is  as  simple  as  in  the  carnivorous  mammalia.  The  oesopha- 
gus is  of  great  size  for  receiving  the  large  substances  swallowed  by 
these  animals,  and  for  enabling  the  feathers  and  other  matters,  that 
cannot  easily  be  digested,  to  be  rejected  by  the  mouth.  The  stomach 
is  a  mere  musculo-membranous  sac ;  but  the  secretion  from  it  is  of  a 
potent  character,  so  as  to  enable  the  animal  to  dispense  with  mastica- 
tion, and  yet  to  admit  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  being  disposed 
within  a  small  compass,  so  as  to  give  them  the  necessary  lightness  to 
fit  them  for  flight. 

We  can  thus,  from  organization,  generally  form  an  idea  of  the  kind 
of  food  for  which  an  animal  is  naturally  destined ;  whether,  for  exam- 
ple, it  is  naturally  granivorous  or  carnivorous.  There  are  some  strik- 
ing facts,  however,  that  exhibit  the  signal  changes  exerted,  even  on 
organization,  by  restricting  an  animal  to  diet  of  a  different  character 
from  that  to  which  it  has  been  accustomed ;  or  to  one  which  is  foreign 
to  its  nature.  In  birds  of  prey,  the  digastric  muscle  has  the  bellies, 
which  compose  it,  so  weak,  that,  according  to  Sir  Everard  Home,* 
nothing  but  an  accurate  examination  can  determine  its  existence. 
But  if  a  bird  of  this  kind,  from  want  of  animal  food,  be  compelled  to 
live  upon  grain,  the  bellies  of  the  muscle  become  so  large,  tnat  they 
would  not  be  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  stomach  of  a  bird  of  prey. 
Mr.  Hunter  kept  a  sea-gull  for  a  year  upon  grain,  when  he  found  the 
strength  of  the  muscle  much  augmented.  This  wondrous  adaptation 
of  structure  to  the  kind  of  food  which  the  animal  is  capable  of  obtain- 
ing, is  elucidated  by  the  South  American  and  African  ostriches.  The 
former  is  the  native  of  a  more  productive  soil  than  the  latter ;  and, 
accordingly,  the  gastric  glands  are  less  complex  and  numerous;  and 
the  triturating  organ  is  less  developed.' 

4.  The  intestines  are  the  lowest  portion  of  the  digestive  apparatus ; 
constituting  a  musculo-membranous  canal,  which  extends  from  tho 
pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach  to  the  anus.  The  human  intestines  are 
six  or  eight  times  longer  than  the  body;  and  hence  the  number  of  con- 
volutions in  the  abdominal  cavity.  They  are  attached  to  the  vertebral 
column  by  folds  of  peritoneum  called  mesentery;  and  according  to  the 
length  of  these  folds  or  duplicatures  the  intestine  is  bound  down,  or 

>  Exper.  fatte  neU'  Acad,  del  Cimento,  2da  ediz.,  Firenz.,  1691. 
s  Memoir  de  I'Acad.  pour  1752,  p.  266  and  p.  461. 

*  Dissertations  relative  to  the  Natural  History  of  Animals  and  Vegetables,  English 
translation,  i.  16,  London,  1789. 

*  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  1.  271,  Lond.,  1814. 

*  Ibid.,  i.  293.  See,  on  all  this  subject,  Carpenter's  Principles  of  Comparative  Phy- 
siology, Amer.  edit.,  pp.  190  and  200,  Philad.,  1854. 
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Fig.  30, 


floata  in  the  abdomitial  cavity.  Their  structure  is  nearly  alike  tlirough- 
oni:  a  mvcons  membrane  lines  them:  immediately  without  this  is  % 
muscuiar  ami;  antl,  externally^  a  serous  coatj  formed  by  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  peritoneum.  The  mucous  membrane  is  soft  and  velvety, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  similar  secretion  to  that  of  other  membranes  of  the 
same  class.  The  muscular  csoat  is  composed  of  two  planes  of  fibres,  so 
nniied  that  they  cannot  be  separated, — the  innermost  consisting  of 
circular,  and  the  outermost  of  longitudinal  fibres,  the  arrangement  of 
which  difters  in  the  small  and  large  intesiine>H,  The  serous  or  peri- 
toneal coat  receives  the  intestine  between  two  of  ilis  lamina^  which,  in 
their  passage  to  it,  form  the  mesmtery.  The  serous  coat  only  comes  in 
direct  contact  with  the  intestine  at  the 
mdea  and  forepart.  Behind,  or  on  the 
mesenteric  side,  is  a  vacant  space,  by 
which  the  vessels  and  nerves  reach  and 
leave  the  intestine.  These  form  their 
first  network  between  the  serous  and 
muscular  coats ;  their  second,  between 
the  mjiscular  and  mucous. 

Between  the  upper  four  fifths  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  and  the  hjwer  fifth, 
there  is  a  well-marked  distinction ;  not 
only  as  regards  structure  and  magni- 
tude, but  function.  This  has  given  oc- 
casion to  a  division  of  the  canal  into 
small  and  large  intestine;  and  these^ 
»)^ain,  have  been  subdivided  in  the  va- 
modes  that  will  fall  under  con- 

eration.  As  the  s7}}aU  intestine  forma 
flo  large  a  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal,  its  convolutions  occupy  con- 
siderable space  in  the  abdominal  cavity, — in  the  middle,  umbiltcal, 
and  hypogastric  regions,— and  terminate 
— in  the  right  iliac  region — in  the  large 
intestine.  Its  calibre  differs  in  diflerent 
parts;  but  it  may  be  regarded  on  the 
average  as  about  one  inch.  It  is  usually 
divide<l,  arbitrarily^  into  three  parta; — 
dno(iennm^jejunu7n.fn.nd  ileum.  The  duo- 
daiitm  IB  so  called,  in  consequence  of  its 
length  having  been  estimated  at  about 
twelve  fingers*  breadth.  It  is  larger  than 
Uie  rest  of  the  small  intestine ;  and  has 
received,  also,  the  name  of  second  stomach, 
and  of  rejitriciihis  succenturiatus^  It  is 
more  firmly  fixed  to  the  body  than  the 
other  intestiuesj  and  does  not,  like  them, 
float  loosely  in  the  abdomen.  In  its  course 
to  its  termination  in  the  jejunum,  it  de- 
scribes a  kind  of  Italic  Cf  the  concavity  of 
which  looks  to  the  left.  From  this  shape  it  has  been  separated  into 
three  portions; — the  firnt  situate  horizoiitaily  beneath  the  liven  the 


Portlnn  of  th<r  Sloniat^h  ind  DuiidcQuee 
Uld  iijKtk  to  ihciw  their  intcriur, 

co«t  (jf  fttomfcoti.    3.  t*oiQUi  Into  I  lie  p7loriii», 
4.  Thlehnt^wi  af  Lli«»  pyl(?ruj9.    A,  fi.  Hugte  of 

Inf  Hif  thn  dnetui  eoioiiiiialtcboleddii  bus  into 
tJi«  d4iad«iiaia. 


Fig,  31, 


IdQDgitudinaL  Section  uf  tha  Upper 
Part  of  the  Jifjycuui  e attended 
Ituder  waUr, 
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second  descending  vertically  in  front  of  the  right  kidney;  and  the  third 
in  the  transverse  mesocolon.  Its  mucous  Tneuihrane  presents  a  number 
of  circular  folds  or  rugae,  very  uear  each  other^  which  have  been  called 
valvule  connivmies.  (Figs,  SO  and  31.)     By  some  anatomists,  however, 


F%,  Z2, 


Pig,  33. 


Maicalnr  Cott  of  the  lletim. 

I,  1.  Perlt«ii«al   cnuU     %   A  portion  of  thit  c<>Rt 

tnrDud  aS  jLnd  hhuwiag  k  purtJoti  of  tli»  ItiiigliTidiiiiiL 

Dbres  of  the  iiinKfulKr  eoit  lidborpnt  to  it.    X  ^,  5.  CIr* 

calRT  iDQ4tiDJar  HhreA  IjidHTercut  piiruof  tbfjiatjcfltliio. 


Bistributluti  of  UrtrjiNfiriee  m  Lbe  VilU  of 


this  name  is  not  given  to  the  irregular  rugso  of  its  mucous  coat;  but 
to  those  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  jejunum.  The  valvulis  are  not 
simple  rug^,  passively  formed  by  tbe  contraction  of  the  muscular  coat 
They  are  dependent  upon  the  original  formation  of  the  mucous  mem- 


Fig.  34. 


Fig,  35, 


tDucuu»  mcmbraiiQ  nf  the   Inr^p  intesLine 


Dlstnbuttoa  of  CA]»i]lnrie9   Rroond  Fullidei   of 


brane;  and  are  not  effaced,  whatever  may  he  the  distension  of  the 
intestine*  On  and  between  these  duphcatures,  tbe  different  exhalant 
and  absorbent  vessels  are  situate,  forming,  in  part,  the  villi  of  the  intes- 
tine,  which  are  from  a  quarter  of  a  line  to  a  line  and  two4hirds  in 
lengtL^  These  villi  give  to  the  membrane  a  velvety  appearance,  and 
are  not  simply  composed  of  exhalants  and  absorbents,  but  of  nerves  j 
all  of  wbich  are  distributed  on  an  areolar  and  perhaps  erectile  tissue- 
In  its  healthy  state,  when  successfully  injected,  the  membrane  appeara 
to  consist  almost  entirely  of  a  cribriform  iutertexture  of  veins.  It  was 
formerly  believed,  that  tbe  villi  are  not  supplied  with  bloodvessels. 
In  each  villus,  however,  there  is  a  minute  vascular  plexus,  the  larger 
branches  of  which,  when  distended  with  blood,  may  be  seen  even  bj 
the  naked  eye.  Marginal  illustration,  Fig.  36,  exhibits  tbe  vessels  of 
one  of  the  intestinal  villi  of  the  hare,  from  Wagner,  after  an  extremely 


J,  Mttner,  memenls  of  Thyaiology,  by  Baly,  2d  edit*,  p.  285,  Lond*,  1840. 
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beautiful  dry  preparation  by  Bollinger,  magnified  about  45  diameters. 
The  most  obvious  use  of  these  villi  is  to  increase 
the  surface  from  which  the  secretion  is  prepared, 
and  from  which  absorption  is  effected.  Within 
the  membrane  are  numerous  follicles,  which, 
with  the  exhalants,  secrete  a  mucous  fluid, 
called  by  Haller  sticcus  irUestinalis.  Their  entire 
number  in  the  whole  alimentary  canal  is  esti- 
mated by  Dr.  Homer  to  be  46,900,000.*  At 
about  four  or  five  fingers'  breadth  from  the  py- 
lorus, the  duodenum  is  perforated  by  the  ter- 
mination of  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  ducts, 
which  pour  bile  and  pancreatic  fluids  into  it. 
Generally,  these  ducts  enter  the  intestine  by  one 
openinff;  at  times,  they  are  distinct,  and  lie 
alongside  each  other.  The  structure  of  the 
duodenum  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  whole  of 
the  intestinal  canal.  The  muscular  coat  is, 
however,  thicker,  and  the  peritoneal  coat  only 
covers  its  first  portion,  passes  before  the  second, 
and  is  totally  wanting  in  the  third,  which  we 
have  described  as  included  in  the  transverse 
mesocolon. 

The  other  two  portions  of  the  small  intestine 
are  of  considerable  length ;  the  jejunum  com- 
mencing at  the  duodenum,  and  the  ileum  termi- 
nating, in  the  right  iliac -fossa,  in  the  first  of  the 
great  intestines — ^the  caecum.  They  occupy  the 
middle  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  abdomen,  being  surrounded  by  the 
great  intestine  (Fig.  2).  The  jejunum  is  so  called  from  being  generally 
found  empty;  and  the  ileum  from  its  numerous  windings.  The  line  of 
demarcation,  however,  between  the  duodenum  and  jejunum,  as  well  as 
between  the  latter  and  the  ileum,  is  not  fixed :  it  is  an  arbitrary  division. 


Bloodyesseli  of  Villi  of  the 
Hare. 

1,  1.  Veins  filled  with  white 
InJecUon.  2,  2.  Arteries  filled 
with  red.  A  beantifnl  rete  of 
cmpillaries  hetween  the  two. 


Fig.  37. 


Fig.  88. 


Que  of  the  OlandalsB  M^Jores  Sim- 
pUcei  of  the  Large  Intostine,  aa 
■een  from  abovei  and  also  in  a 
Section. 


Vertical  Section  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the 
Daodenum  in  the  Horse,  slightly  magnified. 
V.  Yilli.     ft,  c.  Maooos  membrane  and  snbmneons  tis- 
sue, a.  Bmnner's  glands  out  rertically,  and  a  little  spread 
out,  showing  their  iobolated  structure. 


The  jejunum  has,  internally,  the  greatest  number  of  valvulse  conniventes 
and  viUi.    The  ileum  is  the  lowest  portion.    It  is  of  a  paler  colour,  and 


Special  Anatomy  and  Histology,  8th  edit.,  ii.  61,  Fhilad.,  1851. 
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has  fewer  valviilae  conniventes.  The  jejunum  is  situate  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  umbilical  region ;  the  ileum  at  the  lower  part,  extruding  m 
far  as  the  hypogastric  and  iliac  regions.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  jejunum  and  ileum  resembles,  in  all  essential  respects,  that  of  the 
duodenum ;  the  valvula?  conniventes  are,  however,  more  numerous  in 
the  jejunum  than  in  the  duodenum;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  ileiim^ 
they  gradually  disappear,  and  are  replaced  by  simple  longitudinal 
rugiB*  The  villi,  too,  which  are  chiefly  destined  for  chylous  absorp- 
tion, abound  in  the  jejunum,  but  gradually  disappear  in  the  iiuum- 
The  mucous  membrane  of  both  is  largely  supplied  with  follicles, 
csommonly  called  glands  of  Brunner  and  Lieberkuhn,  which  are  con- 
cerned in  secreting  the  succus  mienctts^  snccus  intestinaU^—B.  mucous 
fluid  to  which,  in  digestion,  Ilaller  attached  great  importance.  ^  M, 
Lelut*  estimates  the  number  of  these  glands  in  the  small  intestine  at 
40,000,  Dr.  Horner  considers  the  follicles  to  be  formed,  in  every  in- 
stance, of  meshes  of  veins;  the  arteries  entering  inconsiderably  into 
their  composition, — or  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  they  do  in 
other  erectile  tissues,* 

The  tubular  glands  of  the  small  intestine  have  long  been  known 
under  the  name  of  foUkks  of  Lkherkuiin,  These  become  especiaUy 
evident  if  the  mucous  membrane  is  inflamed,  when  they  are  filled 
with  an  opaq[ue  whitish  seeretion,  which  is  absent  m  the  healthy 
state.* 

The  true  glands  of  Brunn  or  Brunner  are  chiefly  in  the  duodenum. 
They  are  situate  in  the  submucous  tissue,  where  they  forna  a  continu- 


Pig*39. 


Fig,  40, 


Portion  of  «ma  of  Bninner'a  (Iljinda^  frona  tlio 
Huotiiii  DiivdeauiD. 


Seotioti  «f  tbe  Mucous  MeiDhniiip  r>f  the  SmaU 
Int€pdD«  in  tbo  Dug,  fibuwtng  LLcburLUbti'fl 
fonicl«i  and  villL 

cuati  <if  the  juiBniitiA. 


ous  layer  of  w^hite  bodies  surrounding  the  intestine.    They  are  not 
larger  than  a  hemp-seed;  each  consisting  of  numerous  minute  iobulea, 


I 

r 


>  Gazptte  MMicflle,  Juin,  1832.  <  Op.  cit.,  ii*  54. 

'  Boehro,  cited  in  Brit,  and  For.  Med,  ReT,,  i.  521,  Loud.,  183G. 
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the  ducts  of  which  open  into  a  common  excretory  duct.  They  are  com- 
plex structures,  diftering  from  the  other  glands  and  follicles  of  the  intes- 
tines.   Nothing  is  positively  known  of  the  nature  of  their  secretion. 

The  glands  of  Peyer  form  large  patches  on  the  mucous  membrane, 
when  they  are  called  glandulce  agminatce  and  Peyer's  patches.  Exa- 
mined in  a  healthy  mucous  membrane,  they  have  the  appearance  of 


Fig.  42, 


B  C 


▲.  Transreree  section   of  Lieber- 
kUhn'n  Tubes  or  Follicles,  show- 
ine  thebMemeot-ineuibrBoe  and 
snbcolamnar  epithelium  of  their 
walls,   with   the  Areolar  Tifsue 
which  connects  the  tabes. 
a.  Basement-meinbrane  and  epithe- 
linm,  cunstitnting  the  wall  of  the  tnbe. 
b.  Carity  or  lamcn  of  the  tabe.    Mag- 
nified 90O  diameters. 

B.  A  single    LieberkUhn's 
bigfalj  magnified. 

A  liappir  aoeidental  section  in  the 
obllqae  oireeUon  has  senred  to  diiiplaj 
reiT  dtstinetly  the  form  and  mode  of 
packing  of  the  epithelial  particles,  the 
caTity  of  the  tnbe,  and  the  mosaic 
paTcment  of  its  exterior,  a.  Base- 
nmt-mesBbrane.  e.  Internal  surface 
of  the  waU  of  the  tnbe.  Magnified 
200  diameters. 


Horizontsl  Section  thronfrb  the  middle  plane  of  three 
Peycrisn  Qlands  in  the  Rabbit,  showing  the  distribotion 
of  the  Bloodvessels  in  the  interior. 


circular  white,  slightly  raised  spots,  about  a  line  in  diameter,  over 
which  the  mucous  membrane  is  least  studded  with  villi,  and  oilen 
wholly  without  them.  On  rupturing  one  of  the  white  bodies  a  cavity 
is  found,  but  it  has  no  excretory  duct.  It  contains  a  grayish-white 
mucous  matter.  There  are  likewise  closed  solitary  glands  in  both 
the  small  and  large  intestines.*  At  times,  however,  the  aggregataa 
exhibit  openings  so  distinct,  as  to  have  warranted  the  belief  that  such 
openings  are  the  normal  condition;'  yet  Kolliker considers  it  as  quite 
certain,  that  the  follicles  of  Peyer's  patches  are  shut  sacs  (ganzUch 
geschloss€n.y 

1  Balj,  Lond.  Med.  Gazette,  Mar.,  1847. 

•  Allen  Thomson,  in  Goodsir's  Annals  of  Anatomj  and  Physiology,  No.  1,  p.  34,  Feb. 
1850;  and  Carpenter's  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  153,  note,  Phi- 
lad.,  1855. 

»  Mikroskopische  Anatomie  2ter  Band.  s.  187  and  528,  Leipz.,  1852;  or  Amer.  edit. 
of  Sydenham  Society's  edition  of  his  Human  Histology,  by  Dr.  Da  Costa,  p.  523,  Phi- 
Ud.,  1854. 
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Fig.  43, 


The  precise  use  of  the  glands  of  Feyer  is  generally  considered 
to  be  unknown.  Wagner*  has  well  observed,  that  the  intimate 
Etructure  of  the  whole  of  these  glandular  bodies  requires  farther 
study,  and  is  almost  as  little  known  as  their  iudividnal  functions. 

It  has  been  conceived,  that  they  secrete 
a  putrescent  matter  from  the  blood, 
which  may  be  concerned  in  giving 
to  the  excrement  its  peculiar  odour; 
this  matter,  as  in  other  cases,  being 
furmed  by  ceHs,  which  burst  on  the  free 
surface  of  the  mucous  merabrane^  and 
discharge  their  contents  to  be  mixed 
with  the  faeoes.  Such  has  been  the  view, 
until  recently,  embraced  by  Dr.  Car- 
peuter.  Professor  Briicke,*  of  Vienna, 
adopts  a  difterent  opinion— mainUun- 
ing,  that  they  are  always  closed  in  their 
natural  condition.  He  regards  them  as 
appendages  to  the  lymphatic  system ;  as 
thelymphaticscan  be  filled  by  injections 
directed  from  them.  The  contents  of 
their  areolae  or  cells  resemble  also,  in  appearance  and  character,  those 
of  the  meaenterie  gangha.    This  view  is  embraced  by  Professors  Frci, 


Vertical  Sf!<:tioa  of  two  of  ihn  PeyeTmu 
0bindul»  from  Chp  ^(^um  of  the  Pig, 
one  oT  them  dased  and  fulU  tbo  other 
opeo  and  cmpty^  wkh  thdr  neigh- 
baarliig^  villi;  mitgnlli^ti  16  didfmetera. 
a.  Cellalar  cotit^QtA  of  %h«  v<»ida;  m^- 

j|lt«d  i^  itL&m«t«ni. 


Fig.  44. 


Fig,  45, 


A  pnWh  uf  iVjer^H  GhinUi^  of  lU^  niluk  hu- 
man «ubjoi:t,  Trom  tht)  luvr dst  poit  of  lbs 
Jl«um. — After  Buehm. 


Seottnn  of  BtnmU  InleBllne,  con  Urn  la^  mmt 
of  tbe  OlamU  of  ¥ejw,  as  Rbown  midcr 
the  mieroecope. 

Tbijff?  iUQd<t  i,p[w*4T  toi  bft  fiinKll  leattPiilJir  ex^ 

while,  milk)'.  *fnl  riillirtr  thi^k  fluids  wiib  tm- 
inii?<rim4  muad  corpuscles  of  vnrUJUft  »«««»  but 
iDOiHlIf  ittnaUer  than  blnod  fl^bultn.  Tb^  m«ilii« 
Me  El  itt  tb«  eut  mra  Hit  tirdloai'f  trlp«<ak(i  fields 
of  ihe  laueoul  ooirt. 
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^  Element:!  of  Pbjsiologj,  translated  bv  R.  Willia,  §  137,  Lond.,  1842, 
*  DiiUkstlmfteti  der  JC.  Akatlemie  dor  Wisaeuaulmft,     \Vii«n,  1850, 
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Kcilliker,*  Dondere^and  Gerlach,*  as  well  as  the  opinion  of  Professor 
3ruckep  that  they  are  ganglia  for  the  elaboration  of  the  chyle^  which 
1  through  them  by  the  delieate  chjliferous  vessels,  which  origin- 
late  in  the  villi,  on  their  way  to  the  mesenteric  ganglia;  and  Dn  Car- 
snter*  admits,  that  the  results  appear  to  prove  quite  concl naively, 
Ihat  the  Peyerian  glandiilxe  are  really  ap- 
|pendage«  to  the  absorbent    system,  cor- 
fyesponding  in   every  respect,  save  their 
Bituation,  to  the  mesenteric  and  lymphatic 
glands. 

The  rauscular  coat  of  tlie  small  intes- 
tine is  composerl  of  circular  and  longitu- 
[dinal  fibres;  and  the  outer  coat  is  formed 
[by  the  prolongation  of  the  peritoneum, 
rhich,  after  having  surrounded  the  intes- 
Jtnes,  completes  the  mesentery,  by  which 
the  gnt  floats,  as  it  were,  in  the  abdominal 
ivity. 

The  large  inleMine  terminates  the  intes- 
inal  canal  It  is  much  shorter  than  the 
JBTnall,  and  considerably  more  capacious, 
[tcing  manifestly  intended,  in  part,  as  a  re* 
I  per  voir.  It  is  less  loose  in  the  alxlftminal 
cavity  than  the  portion  of  the  tube  which 
[we  have  described.    It  commences  at  the  right  iliac  fossa  (Fig,  2); 


Bido  Vitw  of  Tnt*#tiit^l  Mucohj 
Membniiif  of  >  Cnt, 

laartrua  llM*iir,/,  b.  A  tnlmilhr  fi>1tlel«, 
r.  FoB^a  in  ujur^iqm  int>in^niJio»  d.  Villi* 
0.  FiiUifSlcB  or  LieberkUlm. 
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Vflrtieal  Soction  through  b  putch  of  Pej€r*B  Glands  in  the  Dojj. 

a.  Tint     6.  Tabe«  nf  Llt'ljerkllhii  wtili  the  *plce*i  of  Ppf pf'n  gliitidi.     c.  Siibtnucom*  tljisTK!  w\\h  (ha 

l^«odft  of  Pejrnr  tmU-ddcd  In  U.    d.  Miuniilkjr  And  |i«rit<:iD4«l  Oi»a.iA,    «.  Ap»x  of  one  of  Teyir^s  f^lAudji 

LyruJ<'(:(lii¥  <>i^^'M  ^^^^u^*^f  LlebAflEUkQi    This  gUada  nra  soeo  Inld  op«D  bftho  ae^iloa.    Ma^jflwl 


1  Mbinial  of  Hnman  MIeroscopioal  AnAt.|  Amer.  «dlt.  bj  Da  CofitA,  p.  516^  note,  and 


«  Brit.  i^A  For.  M^L.^Cto,  Kev.,  Oot*,  1855,  p,  527 
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ascends  along  the  ri^ht  flank,  as  far  as  the  under  surface  of  the  liver; 
crosses  over  the  abdomen  to  gain  the  left  flank,  along  which  it  de- 
scends into  the  left  iliac  region,  and  thence  through  the  pelvis,  along 
the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  to  terminate  at  the  anus.  Like  the  small 
intestine  it  is  divided  into  three  portions ;  the  ccecuniy  cohn^  and  rectum. 

The  ccecum  or  blind  gut  is  the  part  of  the  great  intestine  into  which 
the  ileum  opens.  It  is  about  four  fingers'  breadth  in  length,  and 
nearly  double  the  diameter  of  the  small  intestine.  It  occupies  the 
right  iliac  fossa,  in  which  it  is  bound  down,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to 
change  its  position.  The  extremity  of  the  ileum  joins  the  caecum, 
at  an  angle ;  and  if  we  examine  the  interior  of  the  caecum,  at  the 
point  of  junction,  we  find  a  valvular  arrangement,  which  has  been 
called  valve  of  Tulpius^  valve  of  BauJiin,  ileo-ccecal  valve,  &c. .  Fig.  49 
exhibits  the  nature  of  this  arrangement.  At  the  point  of  union 
of  the  two  intestines,  a  soft  eminence  exists,  flattened  from  above  to 
below,  and  elliptical  transversely,  which  is  divided  into  two  lips. 
One  of  these  seems  to  belong  to  the  ileum  and  colon — hence  called 
ileocolic;  the  other  to  the  ileum  and  caecum,  and  termed  ileo-coecaL 
From  the  disposition  of  these  lips  a  valve  results,  so  constituted,  that 
the  lips,  which  form  it,  separate  when  the  fecal  matters  pass  from  the 
small  to  the  large  intestine;  whilst  they  approximate,  cross,  and  com- 
pletely prevent  all  retrogression,  when  the  faeces  tend  to  pass  from  the 
great  intestine  to  the  small.  At  the  extremities  of  the  valve  are  small 
tendons,  which  give  it  strength,  and  have  been  termed  froena  or  rdi- 
nacula  of  the  valve  of  Bauhin. 

Although  this  valvular  arrangement  prevents  the  ready  return  of 
the  excrementitious  matter  into  the  small  intestine,  we  nave  many 
pathological  opportunities  for  discovering  that  it  is  not  effectual  in  jJl 
cases.  In  stricture  of  the  large  intestine,  stercoraceous  vomiting  is  a 
frequent  phenomenon,  and  there  have  been  cases  of  substances,  thrown 
into  the  rectum,  having  been  evacuated  by  the  mouth. 

At  the  posterior  and  left  side  of  the  caecum,  a  small  process  detaches 
itself,  called,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  worm,  appendix  vermiformis ; 
and,  from  its  connexion  with  the  caecum,  appendix  cceci.  It  is  convo- 
luted, variable  in  length,  and  attached,  hj  its  sides,  to  the  caecum. 
Its  free  extremity  is  impervious ;  the  other  opens  into  the  back  part  of 
the  caecum.  This  appendage  has  all  the  characters  of  an  intestine. 
Various  hypotheses  have  been  indulged  regarding  its  uses.  Some  have 
conceived  it  to  be  a  reservoir  for  the  faeces ;  but  its  diminutive  size,  in 
the  human  subject,  precludes  this  idea :  others  have  thought,  that  it 
secretes  a  ferment,  necessary  for  faecal  formation ;  and  others,  again,  a 
mucus  for  preventing  the  induration,  that  might  result  from  the  deten- 
tion of  the  faeces  in  the  caecum.  The  opinion — that  it  is  a  mere  vestige 
of  the  useful  and  double  caeca,  which  exist  in  certain  animals — is  as 
philosophical  as  any.  M.  de  Blainville,*  indeed,  regards  it  as  the  true 
caecum;  and  what  is  named  the  caecum  as  the  commencement  of  the 
colon.  It  is  manifestly  of  little  importance,  as  it  has  been  found 
wanting  or  obliterated  in,  many  subjects,  and  has  been  extirpated  re- 
peatedly with  impunity.    The  caecum  is  said  to  be  wanting  in  all  ani- 

*  De  rOrganisation  des  Animauz,  &o.,  Paris,  1825. 
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Muscular  Coat  of  the  Colon,  as  seen  after  the  remoral 
of  the  Peritoneum. 


1,  1. 
fibres. 


One  of  its  three  bands  of  longitudinal  mosculsr 
2,  2.  Circular  fibres  of  the  muscular  coat. 


mals  that  hybemate.  It  is  small  in  the  Caraivora;  very  large  and 
long  in  the  Solidungula,  Ruminantia  and  Rodentia ;  in  which, — as  will 
be  seen  hereafter, — there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  digestion  of  the  ali- 
ment, which  has  escaped  change  higher  up,  occurs. 

The  colon  is  hj  much  the  longest  of  the  large  intestines,  (Fig.  2.) 
It  is  a  continuation  of  the  caBcum,  from  which  it  cannot  be  distin- 
guished ;  but  is  considered  to 

commence  at  the  termination  Fig.  48. 

of  the  ileum.  From  the  right 
iliac  fossa  it  ascends  along  the 
right  lumbar  region,  over  the 
kidnev,  to  which  it  is  con- 
nected. It  is,  in  this  part, 
called  colon  dextrum^  ascending 
or  right  lumbar  colon.  From 
the  kidney  it  passes  forwards 
and  crosses  the  abdomen  in 
the  epigastric  and  hypochon- 
driac regions,  being  connected 
to  the  duodenum.  This  por- 
tion is  called  great  arch  of  the  colon^  colon  transversum.  The  right  por- 
tion of  the  great  arch  is  situate  under  the  liver  and  gall-bladder ;  and 
hence  is  found  tinged  yellow  after  death,  owing  to  the  transudation  of 
bile.  The  left  portion  of  the  arch  is  situate  under  the  stomach ;  and, 
immediately  below  it,  are  the  convolutions  of  the  jejunum.  In  the  left 
hypochondre,  the  colon  turns  backward  under  the  spleen,  and  de- 
scends along  the  left  lumbar  region, 
anterior  to  the  kidney,  to  which  it  is  Fig.  49. 

closely  connected.  This  portion  is 
termed  colon  sinistrum,  descending  or 
k/t  lumbar  colon.  In  the  left  iliac 
region,  it  forms  two  convolutions, 
which  have  been  compared  to  the 
Greek  $,  or  to  the  Roman  s;  and 
hence  this  part  of  the  intestine  has 
been  designated  sigmoid  flexure^  Ro- 
man S,  or  iliac  turn  of  the  colon.  This 
flexure  varies  greatly  in  length  in  dif 
ferent  persons,  extending  frequently 
into  the  hypogastric  region,  and,  in 
some  instances,  as  far  as  the  c^cum. 
The  colon,  through  its  whole  extent, 
is  fixed  to  the  body  by  the  mesocolon. 

The  coats  of  the  great  intestine  are 
the  same  in  number  and  structure  as 
those  of  the  small ;  but  are  thinner, 
and  not  as  easily  separable  by  dissec- 
tion. The  mucous  membrane  is  less 
villous  and  velvety.  The  most  cha- 
racteristic difference,  however,  in  their 


Longitudinal  Section  of  the  End  of  the 
Ileum,  and  of  the  Beginning  of  the  Large 
Intestine. 


Portion  of  the  ascending  colon, 
sr  poi 
Muscular  eoat,  covered  by  peritoneum.    6,  6. 


C»cum, 


3,  3.  Lower  portion  of  ileum. 


ng  ( 
of  i 


2,  2. 
4,4. 


Areolar  and  mucous  coats.    6,  6.  Folds  of  mu- 
cous coat  at  this  end  of  the  colon.    7,  7.  Pro- 
longations of  areolar  coat  into  these  folds.  8,  8. 
1  ^«^-.^-.-^«^,..  ;«  ♦U^  •v^.,,!*^^   -rv«    Ileo-colic  valve.    9,  9.    Union  of  the  coats  of 
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cellular  aspect  of  the  former.  These  pouches  are  reservoirs  for  excre- 
ment, and  in  them  it  becomes  more  indurated,  by  the  absorption  of  the 
fluid  portions.  In  torpor  of  this  part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  the  faeKjes 
are  retained,  at  times,  so  long,  that  they  form  hard  balls  or  scybala;  and 
not  unfrequently  occasion  the  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  large  intestine,  which  constitutes  dysentery.  The  longitudinal 
muscular  fibres  are  concentrated  into  three  ligamentous  bands  or  fasci- 
culi, which  run  the  whole  length  of  the  intestine.  These  being  shorter 
than  the  intestine,  pucker  it,  and  are  the  occasion  of  the  pouched  or 
saccated  arrangement.  The  inner  or  circular  muscular  fibres  are,  like 
those  of  the  small  intestine,  uniformly  spread  over  the  surface,  but  are 
stronger.  Lastly,  on  the  great  intestine,  especially  the  colon,  are  nume- 
rous processes  of  the  peritoneum  contaming  fat,  and  hence  called 
appendiculoB  epiploicce  and  appendicular  pinguedinosce.  These  are  seen 
in  greatest  abundance  on  the  right  and  left  lumbar  portions  of  the 
colon. 

The  rectum  terminates  the  intestinal  canal,  and  extends  from  the  end 
of  the  colon  to  the  anus.  It  commences  about  the  fifth  lumbar  ver- 
tebra, and  descends  vertically  into  the  pelvis,  following  the  concavities 
of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx ;  and,  consequently,  is  not  straight,  as  its 
name  would  import.  At  its  upper  part,  there  are  a  few  appendiculaa 
epiploicsD ;  and  a  small  duplicature  of  the  mesentery,  called  mesorectum^ 
attaches  it  to  the  sacrum.  It  differs  from  the  other  intestines  in  be- 
coming wider  in  its  progress  downwards,  and  in  its  parietes  being 
thicker.  The  lower  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  exhibits  several 
longitudinal  folds  or  rugse,  called  "  columns,"  which  have  been  con- 
sidered as  the  effect  of  the  contraction  of  the  circular  fibres  of  the 
muscular  coat.  At  the  lower  ends  of  the  wrinkles  between  the  columns 
are  small  pouches,  from  two  to  four  lines  in  depth,  the  orifices  of  which 
point  upwards.  They  are  occasionally  the  seat  of  disease,  and,  when 
enlarged,  give  rise  to  painful  itching.  The  nature  of  this  affection  was 
first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Physick,  and  the  remedy  consists  in  slitting 
them  open.  The  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  muscular  coat  have  a  dif- 
ferent arrangement  from  that  which  exists  in  the  other  portions  of  the 
large  intestine.  They  are  distributed  over  the  whole  surface,  as  in  the 
small  intestine, — or  rather,  as  in  the  oesophagus.  At  the  anus,  an 
arrangement  of  the  muscular  coat  prevails,  whicn  has  been  pointed  out 
by  Professor  Horner.*  The  longitudinal  fibres,  having  reached  the 
lower  margin  of  the  internal  sphincter,  turn  under  this  margin  between 
it  and  the  external  sphincter,  and  then  ascend  upwards  for  an  inch  or 
two  in  contact  with  the  mucous  coat,  into  which  they  are  finally 
inserted  bv  fasciculi,  which  form  the  base  of  the  columns  of  the  rectum: 
many  of  the  fibres,  however,  terminate  also  between  the  fasciculi  of  the 
circular  fibres.  The  circular  fibres  are  more  and  more  marked,  as  they 
approach  the  outlet,  and,  hy  circumscribing  the  margin  of  the  anus, 
they  form  the  sphincter  am  muscle.  Immediately  within  the  anus  is 
the  widest  portion  of  the  rectum ;  and,  in  this,  accumulations  of  indu- 
rated fffices  sometimes  take  place  in  old  people  to  a  surprising  extent, 
owing  to  the  torpor  of  the  muscular  powers  concerned  in  the  expul- 

1  General  Anatomy  and  Histology,  8th  edit.,  it.  46,  Philada.,  1851. 
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eion  of  the  faeces.  The  mucous  coat  of  the  rectum  is  thick  and  red, 
and  abounds  in  follicles. 

Lastly  ;  there  are  a  few  muscles,  which  are  concerned  iil  the  act  of 
expelling  the  faeces.  These  require  a  short  notice.  1.  The  sphincter 
am^  coccygeo-anal  muscle,  which  keeps  the  anus  constantly  closed,  ex- 
cept during  defecation.  2.  The  levator  'ani^  suhpubio-coccygeua^  which, 
with  the  next  muscle,  constitutes  the  floor  of  the  pelvic  ana  abdominal 
cavities.  It  restores  the  anus  to  its  place,  when  pushed  outwards  during 
defecation.  8.  The  coccygeusj  ischio-coccygeus,  which  assists  the  levator 
ani  in  supporting  or  raising 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  rec- 
tum; and  4.  The  transversus 
perineij  ischio-perineal  muscle, 
some  fibres  of  which  unite  both 
with  the  bulbo-cavemosi  and 
with  the  sphincter  ani  muscles ; 
and,  consequently,  it  is  asso- 
ciated slightly  with  the  action 
of  both  one  and  the  other. 

In  regard  to  the  intestinal 
canal,  we  find,  that  man  holds 
a  medium  place  between  the 
carnivorous  and  herbivorous 
animal,  although  approximat- 
ing more  to  the  latter.  In 
the  carnivorous — for  reasons 
hereafter  mentioned — it  is  un- 
necessary that  the  food  should 
remain  long ;  accordingly,  the 
canal  is  very  short.  In  the 
herbivora,  on  the  other  hand, 
and  for  opposite  reasons,  the 
canal  is  long,  and  there  is 
generally  a  large  caecum  and 
a  pouchOT  colon.    Cuvier*  has 

riven  tables  of  the  length  of    ^*®^  of  External  PaHeles  of  Abdomen,  with  the  pa- 

the  digestive  tube,  compared     •'"""' "' ""  ^"""  """  "  """  "'  *••  »*p°"'- 

^Ul«    ♦!»«♦    rxP   4.1^^    V^^^.;    l^,,*  ,  ^'  ^'  ^"«  drawn  from  the  highest  point  of  one  iUnm  to 

Wltn    tnat    Ot   tne     body;     but  the  same  point  of  the  opposite  one.    2, 2.  Line  drawn  from 

wliATA  flip  onmnftTMflnn  Viaq  Vippti  ^*  anterior  superior  epinone  process  to  the  cartllagee  of 

Wnere  tne  comparison  nas  Oeen  the  ribs.    3,  3.  a  similar  one  for  the  opposite  side.    4, 4. 

applied   to  man,  the   lensrth  of  ^*°®  drawn  perpendlcularfy  to  these,  and  touching  the 

Tc^^V    J    »^  *"«:">  •'"^   J    jY    1     o  mo»t  prominent  part  of  the  costal  cartilages,  thus  fomlng 

tne  body  nas  mClUded   tnat  ox  nine  regions.    &,  6.  Right  and  len  hxpocEondrlao  refflonik 

the  legs.    Instead,  therefore,   Ld^WuthS^i^^^onV  %^^?lr^^^^^ 
of  the  canal,  in  him,  being  con-   ?/^U"tiiti"tLi«^^^  ir  '^""  ^^  '''"^* 
sidered  to  bear  the  proportion 

of  six  to  one,  it  ought  to  be  doubled,  or  be  regarded*  as  twelve  to  one; 
a  proportion  somewhat  greater  than  prevails  in  the  simiae  or  ape  tribe. 
It  is  not,  however,  always  in  length,  that  the  canal  of  the  herbivorous 
exceeds  that  of  the  omnivorous  animal ;  but  as  a  general  rule,  it  may 
be  afl&rmed,  that  its  capacity  is  much  more  considerable. 

1  Leyons  d'Anatomie  Comparfe,  Paris,  1799. 
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5.  The  abdomen,  in  which  the  principal  digestive  organs  are  situate, 
and  whose  parietes  exert  considerable  influence  on  the  digestive  func- 
tion, requires  a  brief  description.  It  is  the  division  of  the  body,  which 
is  betwixt  the  thorax  and  pelvis ;  is  bounded,  above,  bv  the  arch  of 
the  diaphragm ;  behind,  by  the  vertebral  column ;  laterally,  and  ante- 
riorly, by  the  abdominal  muscles;  and,  below,  by  the  ossa  ilii,  os  pubis, 
and  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis. 

To  connect  the  knowledge  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  abdomen  with 
the  external,  it  is  customary  to  mark  certain  arbitrary  divisions  on  the 
surface,  called  regions.  (Fig.  50.)  The  epigastric  region  is  at  the  upper 
portion  of  the  abdomen,  under  the  point  of  the  sternum,  and  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs.  The  hi/pochondrtac  regions 
are  covered  by  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs.  These  three  regions — the 
epigastric,  and  right  and  left  hypochondre — constitute  the  upper  divi- 
sion of  the  abdomen,  in  which  are  seated  the  stomach,  liver,  spleen, 
pancreas,  duodenum,  and  part  of  the  arch  of  the  colon.  The-space  sur- 
rounding the  umbilicus,  between  the  epigastric  region  and  a  line  drawn 
from  the  crest  of  one  os  ilii  to  the  other,  is  the  umbilical  region.  Here 
the  small  intestines  are  chiefly  situate.  This  region  is  bounded  by  lines, 
raised  perpendicularly  to  the  spine  of  the  ilium;  and  the  lateral  por- 
tions on  the  outside  of  these  lines,  form  the  I'Zzoc  regions,  behind  which, 
again,  are  the  lumbar  regions  or  loins.  In  these,  the  colon  and  kidneys 
are  chiefly  situate.  The  hypoga^stric  is,  likewise,  divided  into  three 
regions, — the  pubic  in  the  middle,  in  which  is  the  bladder ;  and  an 
inguinal  on  each  side. 

The  muscles  that  constitute  the  abdominal  parietes,  are, — ^first  of  all, 
ahove,  the  diaphragm,  which  is  the  boundary  between  the  thorax  and 
abdomen,  convex  towards  the  chest,  and  considerably  concave  towards 
the  abdominal  cavity.  Below,  if  we  add  the  pelvic  cavity, — which,  as 
it  contains  the  rectum,  and  muscles  concerned  in  the  evacuation  of  the 
fasces,  it  may  be  proper  to  do, — the  cavity  is  bounded  by  the  perineum, 
formed  chiefly  oi  the  levatores  ani  and  coccygei  muscles,  liehind,  la- 
terally, and  anteriorly,  from  the  lumbar  vertebrae  round  to  the  umbilicus, 
the  parietes  consist  of  planes  of  muscles,  and  aponeuroses  in  super- 
position, united  at  the  median  line,  by  a  solid,  aponeurotic  band,  extend- 
ing from  the  cartilago  ensiformis  of  the  sternum  to  the  pubes,  called 
linea  alba.  The  abdominal  muscles,  properly  so  called,  are, — reckoning 
the  planes  from  within  to  without, — the  greater  oblique  muscle,  lesser 
oblique,  and  transversalis,  which  are  situate  chiefly  at  the  sides  of  the 
abdomen ;  and  the  rectus  and  pyramidalis,  which  occupy  the  anterior 
part.  The  greater  oblique,  obliquus  extemus,  costo-abdominaUs ;  lesser 
oblique,  obliquus  intemus,  ilio-abdominalis ;  and  transversalis,  transversus 
abdominis,  lumbo-abdominalis,  support  and  compress  the  abdominal 
viscera :  assist  in  the  evacuation  of  the  faeces  and  urine,  and  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  foetus;  besides  other  uses,  connected  with  respiration 
and  the  attitudes.  The  rectus,  puinostemalis  or  stemo-pubialis;  and 
the  pyramidalis  or  pubiosubumbilicalis,  are  more  limited  in  their  ac- 
tion, and  compress  the  forepart  of  the  abdomen;  besides  having  other 
functions. 

Lastly,  a  serous  membrane — the  peritoneum — lines  the  abdomen,  and 
gives  a  coat  to  most  of  the  viscera.    The  mode,  in  which  its  various 
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reflections  are  made,  is  singular,  but  easily  intelligible  from  the  accom- 
panying figure  (Fig.  51).    It  has  neither  beginning  nor  end,  constitut- 

Pig.  61. 


1.  Section  of  the  epinal  coInmQ  and  eanal.  2. 
8«etion  of  the  nernm.  S.  Section  of  the  ster- 
nnm,  ke.  4.  Umbilicus.  5.  A  section  of  the 
linea  alba  and  abdominal  mnscle*.  6.  Mons 
Teneiifl.  7.  Section  of  the  pubis.  8.  Penis 
dlTlded  at  the  corpora  cavernosa.  9.  Section  of 
the  aerotam.  10.  Superior  right  half  of  the  dia- 
phragm. 11.  Section  of  the  liver.  12.  Section 
of  the  Btomaeh,  showing  its  cavity.  IS.  Section 
of  the  transverse  colon.  14.  Section  of  the  pan- 
ereaa.  15.  SecUon  of  the  bladder,  deprived  of 
the  peritoneom.  19.  Rectum  cut  off,  tied  and 
tamed  back  on  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum. 
17.  Peritonenm  coven nc  the  anterior  parietew  of 
the  abdomen.  18.  Peritonenm  on  the  inferior 
under  tide  of  the  diaphragm.  19.  Peritoneum 
on  the  convex  side  of  the  diaphragm.  20.  lie- 
ieetion  of  peritonenm  from  diaphragm  to  liver. 
SI.  Peritonenm  on  front  of  liver.  22.  The  same, 
on  Its  nnder  surface.  23.  Hepato-gastrlc  omen- 
tum. Si.  A  large  pin  pamed  through  the  fora- 
men of  Winslow  Into  the  cavity  behind  the 
omentum.  23.  Anterior  face  of  the  hepato-gas- 
tric  omentum,  passing  in  front  of  the  i<tomHch. 
S6.  The  same  membrane  leaving  the  stomach  to 
make  the  anterior  of  the  four  layers  of  the  great 
OBientnm.  27,  28.  Junction  of  the  peritonenm 
from  the  front  and  back  part  of  the  stomach,  as 
they  turn  to  go  np  to  the  colon.  29.  Gastro-collc, 
<nr  greater  omentum.  90.  Separation  of  its  layers, 
•o  as  to  cover  the  colon.  31.  PoHterior  layer 
paaaing  over  the  Jejunum.  32.  Peritoneum  in 
front  of  the  right  kidney.  S3.  Jejunum  cut  off 
and  tied.  S4,  34.  Mesentery  cut  off  from  the 
■mall  Intestines.  S5.  Peritoneum  reflected  from 
the  posterior  paries  of  the  bladder  to  the  anterior 
of  the  reetnm.  36.  Cal-de-«ac  between  the  blad- 
der asd  the  rectum. 


Reflections  of  the  PeritoneQin,  m  ahown  in  a  Ver- 
tical Section  of  the  Body. 

ing,  like  all  serous  membranes,  a  shut  sac;  and,  in  reality,  having  no 
viscus  within  it.  If  we  assume  the  diaphragm  as  the  part  at  which  it 
commences,  we  find  it  continued  from  the  surface  of  tnat  muscle  over 
the  abdominal  muscles,  5 ;  then  reflected,  as  exhibited  by  the  curved 
line,  over  the  bladder,  15;  and,  in  the  female,  over  the  uterus;  thence 
over  the  rectum,  16;  the  kidney,  enveloping  the  intestine,  13,  and 
constituting,  by  its  two  laminae,  the  mesentery,  34;  giving  a  coat  to 
the  liver,  11 ;  and  receiving  the  stomach,  12,  between  its  duplicatures. 
The  use  of  this  membrane  is  to  fix  and  support  the  diflferent  viscera; 
to  constitute,  for  each,  a  pedicle,  along  which  the  vessels  and  nerves 
may  reach  the  intestine;  and  to  secrete  a  fluid,  which  enables  them  to 
move  readily  upon  each  other.  When  we  speak  of  the  cavity  of  the 
peritoneum,  we  mean  the  inside  of  the  sac ;  and  when  it  is  distended 
with  fluid,  as  in  ascites,  the  fluid  is  contained  between  the  peritoneum 
lining  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  that  which  forms  the  outer  coat  of 
the  intestines.  The  omenta  or  epiploa  are  fatty  membranes,  which  hang 
over  the  face  of  the  bowels;  and  are  reflections,  formed  by  the  perito- 
neum after  it  has  covered  the  stomach  and  intestines.  Their  names 
sufficiently  indicate  their  position: — the  lesser  epiploon  or  omentum^ — 
the  omentum  hepato-gastricum;  the  greater  or  gastro-colic;  and  the  appen* 
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dices  or  appendiculce  emphiccB;  which  last  have  already  been  referred  to, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  so  many  small  epiploons. 

The  abdomen  is  entirely  filled  by  the  contained  viscera.  There  are 
several  apertures  in  it;  three,  above,  in  the  diaphragm,  for  the  passage 
of  the  oesophagus,  vena  cava  inferior,  and  aorta;  one  anteriorly  in  the 
course  of  the  linea  alba,  which  is  closed  after  birth, — the  umbilicus; 
and  two  anteriorly  and  inferiorly;  the  one — the  abdominal^  inguinal; 
or  supra-pubian  ring — which  gives  passage  to  the  vessels,  nerves,  Ac, 
of  the  testicle;  and  the  other — the  crural  arch — through  which  the  ves- 
sels and  nerves  pass  to  the  lower  extremity.  Lastly,  two  others  exist 
in  the  inferior  paries,  for  the  passage  of  the  obturator  vessels  and  nerves, 
and  sciatic  vessels  and  nerves,  respectively. 

Such  is  a  brief  view  of  the  various  organs  concerned  in  digestion. 
To  this  might  have  been  added  the  general  anatomy  of  the  liver  and 
pancreas, — each  of  which  furnishes  a  fluid,  that  is  a  material  agent  in 
the  digestive  process, — ^and  of  the  spleen,  which  has  been  looked  upon 
by  many  as  inservient,  in  some  manner,  to  the  same  function.  As, 
however,  the  physiology  of  these  organs  will  be  considered  in  another 
place,  we  defer  their  anatomy  for  the  present. 

2.   FOOD  OP  XAir. 

The  articles,  inservient  to  the  nourishment  of  man,  have  usually 
been  considered  to  belong  entirely  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms; but  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  excluding  those 
articles  of  the  mineral  kingdom  that  are  necessarv  for  the  due  consti- 
tution of  the  different  parts  of  the  body.  Generally,  the  term  food  or 
aliment  is  applied  to  substances,  which,  when  received  into  the  digestive 
organs,  are  capable  of  being  converted  into  chyle;  but,  from  this  class 
again,  the  products  of  the  mineral  kingdom — as  chloride  of  sodium,  phos- 
phorus, sulphur,  and  lime,  either  in  combination  or  separately — cannot, 
with  entire  propriety,  be  excluded.  There  are  numerous  tribes  who  feed 
at  particular  seasons  more  especially  on  mineral  substances.  Kessler 
affirms,  that  the  quarriers  on  the  Kyffhauser,  in  northern  Thuringia, 
spread  a  Steinbutter — "rock  butter,"  on  bread,  which  they  eat  with 
appetite ;  and  Von  Humboldt  relates,  among  many  other  instances,  that 
of  the  Ottomacs,  who,  during  the  periodical  rise  of  the  Orinoco  and 
Meta,  when  the  taking  of  fish  ceases — a  period  of  two  or  three  months' 
duration — swallow  great  quantities  of  earth.  They  found  piles  of  clay- 
balls  in  pyramidal  heaps  in  the  huts,  and  Humboldt  was  informed,  that 
an  Ottomac  would  eat  from  three-quarters  of  a  pound  to  a  pound  and 
a  quarter  in  a  day.  Some  of  this  earth  was  analyzed  by  M.  Vauquelin, 
and  found  to  contain  no  organic  matter.  It  would  appear,  that  the 
practice  of  eating  earth  exists  in  many  parts  of  the  torrid  zone,  among 
indolent  nations,  who  inhabit  the  finest  and  most  fertile  regions  of  the 
globe.  But  it  is  not  confined  to  them;  for  the  same  writer  affirms,  that 
in  the  north,  by  information  communicated  by  Berzelius  and  Retzius, 
hundreds  of  cartloads  of  earth  containing  infusoria  are  annually  con- 
sumed by  the  country  people  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  Sweden  as 
bread  meal,  and  even  more  as  a  luxury — like  tobacco — than  as  a  neces- 
sary. In  Finland,  the  earth  is  occasionally  mixed  with  the  bread.  It 
consists  of  empty  shells  of  animalcules,  so  small  and  soft  as  not  to 
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crancli  perceptibly  between  the  teeth,  filling  the  stomach,  but  aflTording 
no  real  nutriment.    Many  similar  cases  are  recorded  by  Humboldt.* 

Animals  are  often  characterized  by  the  kind  of  food  on  which  they 
subsist.  The  carnivorous  feed  on  flesh ;  the  piscivorous  on  fish ;  the 
insectivorous  on  insects;  the  phytivorous  on  vegetables;  the  granivorous 
on  seeds;  the  frugivorous  on  fruits;  the  graminivorous  and  herbivorous 
on  grasses ;  and  the  omnivorous  on  the  products  of  both  the  animal  and 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  antiquity,  we  find  whole  tribes  designated 
according  to  the  aliment  they  chiefly  used.  Thus,  there  were  the 
Ethiopian  and  Asiatic  ichihyophagi  or  fish-eaters;  the  hylophagi,  who 
fed  on  the  young  shoots  of  trees;  the  elephaniophagi,  and  struihiophagi^ 
elephant  and  ostrich-eaters,  &c.  &c. 

We  have  already  shown,  that  the  digestive  apparatus  of  man  is  inter- 
mediate  between  tnat  of  the  carnivorous  and  the  herbivorous  animal ; 
that  it  partakes  of  both,  and  that  man  may,  consequently,  be  regarded 
omnivorous;  that  is,  capable  of  subsisting  on  both  the  products  of  the 
animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdom ; — an  important  capability,  seeing, 
that  he  is  destined  to  live  in  arctic  regions,  in  whicl  vegetable  food  is 
not  to  be  met  with,  as  well  as  in  the  torrid  zone,  which  is  more  favour- 
able for  vegetable  than  animal  life. 

The  nature  of  the  country  must,  to  a  great  extent,  regulate  the  food 
of  its  inhabitants;  for  although  commerce  can  furnish  articles  of  luxury, 
and  many  which  are  looked  upon  as  necessaries,  no  nation  is  entirely 
indebted  to  it  for  its  supplies.  Besides,  numerous  extensive  tribes  of. 
the  human  family  are  denied  the  advantages  of  commerce,  and  com- 
pelled to  subsist  on  their  own  resources.  This  is  the  main  cause  why 
the  Esquimaux,  Samoiedes,  &C.,  live  wholly  on  animal  food;  and  why 
the  cocoa-nut,  plantain,  banana,  sago,  yam,  cassava,  maize  and  millet, 
form  chief  articles  of  diet  with  the  natives  of  torrid  regions. 

In  certain  countries,  the  scanty  supply  of  the  useful  and  edible  ani- 
mals has  ffiveii  occasion  to  certam  prohibitory  dietetic  rules  and  regu- 
lations, which  have  been  made  to  form  part  of  the  religious  creed,  and, 
of  course,  are  most  scrupulously  observed.  Thus,  in  Hindostan,  animal 
food  is  not  permitted  to  be  eaten;  but  the  milk  of  the  cow  is  excepted. 
Accordingly,  to  insure  the  necessary  supply  of  this  fluid,  the  cow  is 
made  sacred ;  and  its  destruction  a  crime  against  religion.  Amongst 
the  laws  of  the  Egyptians  are  similar  edicts,  but  they  seem  to  have 
been  chiefly  enacted  for  political  purposes,  and  not  in  consequence  of 
the  unwholesome  character  of  the  mterdicted  articles.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  many  of  the  dietetic  rules  of  Moses,  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  tables  of  the  Hebrews.  Blood  was  forbidden,  in  conse- 
quence, probably,  of  the  fear  entertained,  that  it  might  render  the 
people  too  familiar  with  that  fluid,  and  diminish  the  horror  inculcated 
against  shedding  it;  the  parts  of  generation  were  excluded  from  the 
table,  because  the  taste,  if  indulged,  might  interfere  with  the  repro- 
duction of  the  species,  &c.  &c. 

We  have  said,  that,  in  his  arrangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  man 
is  intermediate  between  the  carnivorous  and  the  herbivorous  animal. 

■  Ansiohten  der  Natnr ;  translated  under  the  title  of  Aspects  of  Nature,  by  Mrs. 
Sabine,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  159,  Philadelphia,  1849. 
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Not  the  slightest  ground  is  aflForded  by  anatomy  for  the  opinion  of 
Eousseau,  that  man  was  originally  herbivorous;  or  for  that  of  Hel- 
vetius,*  that  he  was  exclusively  carnivorous.  Broussonet  affirms,  that 
he  is  more  herbivorous  than  carnivorous,  since,  of  his  thirty-two  teeth| 
twenty  resemble  those  of  the  herbivorous,  whilst  twelve  only  resemble 
those  of  the  carniyorous  animal.  Accordingly,  he  infers,  that,  in  the 
origin  of  society,  the  diet  of  man  must  have  been  exclusively  vege- 
table. Mr.  Lawrence,*  too,  concludes,  that,  whether  we  consider  the 
teeth  and  jaws,  or  the  immediate  instruments  of  digestion,  the  human 
structure  closely  resembles  that  of  the  simiae — the  great  archetypes, 
according  to  Lord  Monboddo^  and  Kousseau,  of  the  human  race, — ^all 
of  which  are,  in  their  natural  state,  herbivorous. 

Again: — a  wide  discrepancy  between  man  and  animals  is  observed 
in  the  variety  of  their  aliments.  Whilst  the  latter  are  generally  re- 
stricted to  either  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom,  and  to  but  a  small 
part  of  either,  man  embraces  an  extensive  range,  and  by  means  of  his 
culinary  inventions  can  convert  a  variety  of  articles  from  both  king- 
doms into  materisis  of  sustenance.  But  it  has  been  argued  by  those, 
who  are  sticklers  for  the  natural^  that  man  probably  confined  himself, 
primitively,  like  animals,  to  one  kind  of  food;  that  he  adhered  to  this 
whilst  he  remained  in  his  natural  state,  and  that  his  omnivorous  prac- 
tices are  a  proof  of  his  degeneracy.  Independently,  however,  of  all 
arguments  deduced  from  organization,  experience  sufficiently  shows 
the  inaccuracy  of  such  assertions.  If  we  trace  back  nations  to  their 
state  of  infancy,  we  find,  that  then,  as  in  their  more  advanced  condition, 
their  diet  was  animal,  or  vegetable,  or  both,  according  to  circumstances. 
Of  this  fact  we  have  some  signal  examples  in  a  part  of  the  globe  where 
the  lights  of  civilization  have  penetrated  to  a  less  extent  than  in  most 
others ;  and  where  the  influence  of  circumstances  that  prevailed  in 
ancient  periods  has  continued,  almost  unmodified,  until  the  present 
time.  Agatharchides^  describes  the  rude  tribes,  who  lived  on  the  coast 
pf  the  Red  Sea,  and  subsisted  on  fish,  under  the  name  ichthyophagu 
Along  both  banks  of  the  Astaboras,  which  flows  on  one  side  of  Meroe, 
dwelt  another  nation,  who  lived  on  roots  of  reeds  growing  in  the  neigh- 
bouring swamps.  These  roots  they  cut  to  pieces  with  stones,  formed 
them  into  a  tenacious  mass,  and  dried  them  in  the  sun.  Close  to  them 
were  the  hylophagi,  who  lived  on  the  fruits  of  trees,  vegetables  growing 
in  the  valleys,  &c.  To  the  west  of  these  were  hunting  nations,  who 
fed  on  wild  animals,  which  they  killed  with  the  arrow.  There  were, 
also,  other  tribes,  who  lived  on  the  flesh  of  the  elephant  and  ostrich, — 
elephantophagi  and  struthiophagi  Besides  these,  he  mentions  another 
and  less  populous  tribe,  who  fed  on  locusts,  which  came  in  swarms 
from  the  southern  and  unknown  districts.  The  mode  of  life,  with  the 
tribes  described  by  Agatharchides,  does  not  seem  to  have  varied  for 
the  last  two  thousand  years.  Although  cultivated  nations  are  situated 
around  them,  they  have  made  no  progress  themselves.  Hylophagi  are 
still  to  be  met  with.    The  Dobenahs,  the  most  powerful  tribe  amongst 

»  De  rHomme,  ii.  23,  Londres,  1775. 

•  Lectures  on  PhTsiology,  Zoology,  &c.,  p.  221,  London,  1819. 

•  On  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language,  Pt.  i.  Book  2,  Chap.  2,  Edinborgli,  1773. 

•  De  Rubro  Mare,  in  Hudson's  Geograph.  Minor.,  i.  37. 
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the  Shangallas,  still  live  on  the  elephant;  and,  farther  to  the  west, 
dwells  a  tribe,  which  subsists  in  the  summer  on  the  locust ;  and,  at 
other  seasons,  on  the  crocodile,  hippopotamus,  and  fish.* 

In  the  infancy  of  society,  as  in  his  own  infancy,  man  was  perhaps 
almost  wholly  carnivorous;  as  the  tribes  least  advanced  in  civilization 
are  at  the  present  day.  For  a  time,  he  niay,  in-  most  situations,  have 
confined  himself  to  the  vegetable  banquet  prepared  for  him  by  his 
bounteous  Maker ;  but,  as  population  increased,  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence would  become  too  scattered  for  him,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to 
crowd  together  a  number  of  nutritious  vegetables  into  a  small  space, 
and  to  cultivate  the  earth,  so  as  to  multiply  its  produce;  but  this 
would  imply  the  existence  of  settled  habits  and  institutions  which 
could  only  arise  after  society  had  made  progress.  Probably,  much 
before  this  period,  it  would  have  been  discovered,  that  certain  of  the 
beasts  of  the  forest,  and  of  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  some  of  the  insect 
tribes,  could  minister  to  his  wants,  and  form  agreeable  and  nutritious 
articles  of  diet;  and  thus  would  arise  their  adoption  as  food.  On  the 
coasts  of  the  ocean,  animal  food  was  perhaps  employed  from  the  period 
of  their  first  settlement;  as  well  as  on  the  banks  of  the  large  streams 
which  are  so  common  in  Asia, — the  cradle  of  mankind.  The  fish,  left 
upon  the  land  after  the  periodical  inundations  of  the  rivers,  or  thrown 
on  the  sea-coast,  would  minister  to  their  necessities,  without  the  slightest 
efibrt  on  their  part ;  and,  hence,  they  would  have  but  little  incentive 
to  mental  or  corporeal  exertion.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  abject  con- 
dition of  the  ichthyophagous  tribes  of  old;  and  of  their  comparatively 
low  state  of  civilization  at  the  present  day.*  Again: — savages,  in 
various  parts  of  the  globe,  live  by  the  chase  or  the  fishery;  and  must, 
consequently,  be  regarded  as  essentially  carnivorous.  It  would  not, 
however,  be  justifiable,  to  regard  barbarism  as  the  natural  state  of 
man;  nor  is  it  clear  what  the  difterent  writers  on  this  point  of  anthro- 
pology have  meant  by  the  term.  The  Author  of  nature  has  invested 
him  with  certain  prerogatives,  one  of  which  is  the  capability  of  ren- 
dering the  organized  kingdom  subservient  to  his  wishes  and  necessi- 
ties; and,  by  the  invention  of  the  culinary  art,  of  converting  various 
organized  bodies  into  wholesome  and  agreeable  articles  of  diet,  which 
thus  become  as  natural  to  him  as  the  restriction  to  one  species  of 
aliment  is  to  the  animal. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  exclusive  or  predominant  use  of  ani- 
mal or  of  vegetable  food  has  a  manifest  effect  upon  the  physical  and 
moral  powers.  Buffon  affirms,  that  if  man  were  obliged  to  abstain 
from  flesh  in  our  climates,  he  could  not  exist,  nor  propagate  his  kind. 
Others,  again,  have  depicted  a  state  of  ideal  innocence,  in*the  infancy 
of  society,  when  he  lived,  as  they  conceive,  entirely  on  vegetables; 

"  His  food  the  fruits ;  his  drink  the  crystal  well ;" 

tinsolicitous  for  the  future  in  consequence  of  the  abundant  subsistence 
spread  before  him;  independent;  and  always  at  peace  with  his  fellows, 
and  with  animals;  but  he  gradually  sacrificed  his  liberty  to  the  bonds 

'  Bruce,  Travels,  3d  edit.,  v.  83. 

*  The  Author,  in  Amer.  Med.  Intelligencer,  i.  99,  Philad.,  1838. 
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of  society ;  and  cruelty,  with  an  insatiable  appetite  for  flesh  and  blood, 
were  the  first  fruits  of  a  depraved  nature.  Either  immediately  or 
remotely,  all  the  physical  and  moral  evil,  by  which  mankind  are 
afflicted,  arose  from  these  carnivorous  practices.  "The  principal 
patrons  of  this  twaddle,  in  modem  times" — says  Dr.  Fletcher — "  to 
say  nothing  of  Pythagoras  and  the  ancients — have  been  Gassendi, 
Rousseau,  Wallis,  Lamb,  and  Newton ;  the  last  of  whom,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  infatuation,  asserts  that  real  men  have  never  yet  been  seen, 
nor  ever  will  be,  till  they  shall  be  content  to  subsist  entirelv  on  herbs 
and  fruits  and  distilled  water."*  In  point  of  fact,  we  find,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  countries,  in  which  mankind  are  accustomed  to  be  om- 
nivorous, or  to  unite  animal  with  vegetable  diet,  are  those  most  dis- 
tinguished for  both  mental  and  corporeal  endowments.  The  tribes, 
which  feed  altogether  on  animal  food, — as  the  Laplanders,  Samoiedes, 
Esquimaux,  &c., — are  far  inferior,  in  both  these  respects,  to  the  Euro- 
pean, or  Europeo-American;  and  the  same  may  be  said,  although  not 
to  the  like  extent,  of  the  various  tribes  in  whose  diet  animal  food  pre- 
dominates,— as  the  Indian  inhabitants  of  our  own  continent.  A  similar 
remark  is  applicable  to  those,  who  live  almost  exclusively  on  vegeta- 
bles, as  the  Hindoos,  millions  of  whom  are  kept  in  subjection  by  a  few 
Europeans.* 

Attempts  have  frequently  been  made  to  refer  the  nutrient  properties 
of  all  articles  of  diet  to  a  particular  principle  of  a  constant  character, 
which,  alone,  of  all  the  elements,  is  entirely  capable  of  assimilation. 
Haller*  conceived  this  to  be  jelly; — Dr.  CuUen^  thought  it  to  be  oily, 
or  saccharine,  or  what  seemed  to  be  a  combination  of  the  two; — Becker, 
Stahl,  Fordvce,'  &c.,  to  be  mucilage;  M.  Dumas,®  mucus;  and  M. 
Halld,  a  hyaro-carbonous  oxide  very  analogous  to  gummi-saccharine 
matter  P  It  is  probable,  that  there  is  no  such  special  principle  as  the 
one  contended  for ;  and  that,  in  all  cases,  in  the  formation  of  the  chyle 
or  reparative  fluid,  which  is  separated  from  it,  the  food  is  resolved 
into  its  elements.  To  this  conclusion  we  are  necessarily  impelled, 
when  we  reflect,  that  chyle  can  be  formed  from  both  animal  and  vege- 
table substances.  In  an  early  part  of  this  work,  occasion  was  taken  to 
mention,  that  all  organized  tissues,  animal  and  vegetable,  are  reducible 
into  nearly  the  same  ultimate  elements, — oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon, 
and  nitrogen.  Great  light  has  been  thrown  on  this  subject,  in  recent 
periods,  bv  the  labours  of  the  organic  chemist.  These  have  shown, 
that  the  chief  proximate  principles  of  animal  tissues,  and  those  that 
have  been  regarded  as  highly  nutritious  amongst  vegetables,  have 
almost  identically  the  same  composition;  and  are  modifications  of 
protein.*     The  following  tables  from  Liebig^  exhibit  tjie  striking 

»  Rudiments  of  Physiology,  Part  ii.,  a.  p.  121,  Edinb.,  1836. 
'  Lawrence's  Lectures,  edit,  oit.,  p.  216. 

*  Elementa  Physiologiae,  Lib.  xix.,  Sect.  3,  Bemie,  1764. 

<  Institutions  of  Medicine,  Part  i.,  Physiology,  §  211,  Edinb.,  1785. 

*  Treatise  on  the  Digestion  of  Food,  p.  84,  2d  edit.,  Lond.,  1791. 

*  Principes  de  Physiologie,  i.  187,  Paris,  1806. 

^  Tiedemann,  Physiologie  des  Menschen,  iii.  96,  Darmstadt,  1836. 

*  See  page  39. 

*  Animal  Chexiustry,  Gregory's  and  Webster's  edit.,  pp.  100, 283,  and  301,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1842. 
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similarity  in  constitution,  and  in  the  proportion  of  constituents,  of 
different  animal  and  vegetable  compounds  of  organization. 

Animal  proximate  principles^  according  to  Mulder, 


Albamen. 

Flbrjn. 

Catein. 

Carbon, 

64-84 

54-56 

54-96 

Hydroged,    . 

7-09 

6-90 

7-15 

Nitrogen, 

15-83 

15-72 

.        16-80 

Oxygen,       . 

21-23 

22-13 

.       21-73 

Snlphor, 

0-68 

0-33 

0-36 

Phoephoras, 

0-33 

0-36 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Vegetable  proximate  principles,  according  to  Scherer  and  Jones, 

Albumen,  from  wheat. 

Fibrin. 

Casein  or  Le^r 

Carbon, 

, 

65-01 

.       54-603 

, 

.      54-138 

Hydrogen,    . 

, 

7-23 

7-302 

, 

.         7-156 

Nitrogen,     . 

, 

15-92 

.      15-809 

, 

.      15-672 

Oxygen, 

Sulphur, 

. 

21-84 

.      22-286 

• 

.      23-034 

Phosphorus, . 

100-00  100-000  100-000 

As  the  different  parts  of  organized  bodies  contain  a  considerable 
portion  of  nitrogen,  a  question  nas  arisen  regarding  its  source;  some 
oelieving,  that  it  is  obtained  from  the  food,  others  by  respiration. 

M.  Magendie*  instituted  experiments  with  the  view  of  determining 
the  nutritive  qualities  of  non-nitrogenized  substances.  They  consisted 
in  feeding  animals,  for  the  necessary  time,  on  a  diet  whose  chemical 
composition  was  rigidly  determined.  He  fed  a  dog,  three  years  old 
and  in  good  condition,  on  pure  white  sugar  and  distilled  water.  For 
seven  or  eight  days,  the  animal  appeared  to  thrive  well,  was  lively,  and 
ate  and  drank  with  avidity.  In  the  second  week,  it  began  to  fall  off, 
although  its  appetite  continued  good,  and  it  ate  six  or  eight  ounces  of 
Bugar  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  third  week,  it  became  ema- 
ciated, its  strength  diminished,  its  gaiety  was  gone,  and  its  appetite 
impaired.  An  ulcer  formed  on  each  eye,  at  the  centre  of  the  cornea, 
which  subsequently  perforated  it,  and  allowed  the  humours  to  escape. 
The  emaciation,  as  well  as  loss  of  strength,  went  on  progressively 
increasing;  and,  although  the  animal  ate  daily  three  or  four  ounces  of 
sugar,  the  debility  became  so  great,  that  it  could  neither  chew,  swal- 
low, nor  execute  the  slightest  movement.  It  died  on  the  thirty-second 
day  of  the  experiment.  On  dissection,  the  fat  was  found  to  have 
entirely  disappeared ;  the  muscles  were  reduced  to  less  than  five-sixths 
of  their  ordinary  size;  the  stomach  and  intestines  were  much  dimi- 
nished, and  powerfully  contracted;  and  the  gall  and  urinary  bladders 
filled  with  fluids  not  proper  to  them.  These  were  examined  bv  M. 
Chevreul,  who  found  tnem  to  possess  almost  all  the  characters  oi  the 
bile  and  urine  of  herbivorous  animals.  The  urine,  in  place  of  being 
apid,  as  it  is  in  the  camivora,  was  sensibly  alkaline,  ana  presented  no  • 
trace  of  uric  acid  or  phosphates.  The  bile  contained  a  considerable 
proportion  of  picromel,  like  that  of  the  ox  and  herbivora  in  general, 

'  Pr^cia  ^l^entaire,  2de  6dit.,  ii.  488,  Paris,  1825. 
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The  excrements  contained  very  little  nitrogen,  which  they  usually  do 
in  abundance. 

A  second  dog  was  subjected  to  the  like  regimen,  and  with  similar 
results.  He  died  on  the  thirty -fourth  day  of  the  experiment.  A  third 
experiment,  having  eventuated  in  the  same  manner,  M.  Magendie  con- 
cluded that  sugar  alone  is  incapable  of  nourishing  the  dog.  In  all 
these  cases,  ulceration  of  the  cornea  occurred,  but  not  exactly  at  the 
same  period  of  the  experiment.  He  next  endeavoured  to  discover, 
whether  these  effects  might  not  be  peculiar  to  sugar ;  or  whether  non- 
nitrogenized  substances,  generally  considered  nutritious,  might  not  act 
in  the  same  manner.  He  took  two  young  and  vigorous  dogs,  and  fed 
them  on  olive  oil  and  distilled  water.  For  fifteen  days  they  were  appa- 
rently well ;  but,  after  this,  the  same  train  of  phenomena  supervened 
as  in  the  other  cases,  except  that  there  was  no  ulceration  of  the  cornea. 
They  died  about  the  thirty-sixth  day  of  the  experiment.  Similar 
experiments  were  made  with  gum  Arabic,  and  with  butter — one  of 
the  animal  substances  that  do  not  contain  nitrogen.  The  results  were 
identical. 

Although  the  character  of  the  excrements  passed  by  the  different 
animals  indicated  that  the  substances  were  well  digested,  M.  Magendie 
was  desirous  of  establishing  this  in  a  positive  manner.  Accordingly, 
after  having  fed  animals  for  several  days  on  oil,  gum,  or  sugar,  he 
opened  them,  and  found  that  each  of  these  substances  was  reduced  to 
a  particular  kind  of  chyme  in  the  stomach ;  and  that  all  afforded  an 
abundant  supply  of  chyle ;  that  from  oil  being  of  a  manifest  mQky 
appearance,  and  that  from  gum  or  sugar,  transparent,  opaline,  and  more 
aqueous  than  the  chyle  from  oil ;  facts  which  prove,  that  if  the  various 
substances  did  not  nourish  the  animals,  the  circumstance  could  not  be 
attributed  to  their  not  having  been  digested.  These  results,  M.  Ma- 
gendie thought,  render  it  likely,  that  the  nitrogen,  found  in  different 
?arts  of  the  animal  economy,  is  originally  obtained  from  the  food, 
'his,  however,  is  doubtful.  We  have  no  proof,  that  the  animals  died 
simply  from  privation  of  nitrogen.  It  is,  indeed,  probable,  that  it  had 
little  or  no  agency  in  the  matter,  for  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient 
reason  why  it  should  not  have  been  procured  from  the  air  in  respira- 
tion, as  well  as  from  that  contained  between  the  particles  of  the  sugar, 
where  this  substance  was  administered.  It  must  be  recollected,  more- 
over, that  the  subjects  of  these  experiments  were  dogs; — animals 
which,  in  their  natural  state,  are  carnivorous,  and,  in  a  domestic  state, 
omnivorous ;  and  that  they  were  restricted  to  a  diet  foreign  to  their 
nature,  and  one  to  which  they  had  not  been  accustomed.  Ought  we, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  be  surprised,  that  they  should  sicken,  and 
fell  off?  ^ 

In  the  period  that  elapsed  between  the  publication  of  the  first  and 
second  editions  of  his  Precis  ^lementaire  de  Physiologie^  M.  Magendie 
found  that  his  deductions  were  not,  perhaps,  as  absolute  or  demonstra- 
tive as  he  had  at  first  imagined ;  and  additional  experiments  induced 
him  to  conclude,—  as  Dr.  Bostock*  afterwards  did,  without  being  aware, 
apparently,  of  his  observation, — "that  variety  and  multiplicity  of 

»  Physiology,  3d  edit.,  p.  561,  Lond.,  1836. 
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articles  of  food  constitute  an  important  hygienic  rule."  "  This,"  M. 
Magendie'  adds,  "  is  indicated  to  us  by  our  instinct,  as  well  as  by  the 
changes  that  wait  upon  the  seasons,  as  regards  the  nature  and  kind  of 
alimentary  substances."  The  additional  facts,  detailed  by  M.  Magendie, 
are  the  following : — A  dog,  fed  at  discretion  on  pure  wheaten  bread, 
and  drinking  common  water,  does  not  live  beyond  fifty  days ;  whilst 
another,  fed  exclusively  on  military  bread— j^am  cfe  munition — seems 
to  suffer  in  no  respect.  Rabbits  or  Guinea-pigs,  fed  on  a  single  sub- 
stance, as  wheat,  oats,  barley,  cabbage,  carrots,  ac,  commonly  die,  with 
every  mark  of  inanition,  in  a  fortnight;  and,  at  times,  much  earlier. 
When  the  same  substances  are  given  together,  or  in  succession,  at  short 
intervals,  the  animals  continue  in  good  keeping.  An  ass,  fed  on  rice, 
lived  only  fifteen  days,  refusing  his  food  for  the  last  few  days ;  whilst 
a  cock  was  fed  upon  boiled  rice  for  several  months  without  his  health 
Buffering.  Dogs,  fed  exclusively  on  cheese,  and  others  on  hard  eggs, 
lived  for  a  long  time ;  but  they  were  feeble  and  lean,  losing  their  hair, 
and  their  whole  appearance  indicated  imperfect  nutrition.  The  sub- 
stance, which,  when  given  alone,  appeared  to  support  the  rodentia*  for 
the  greatest  length  of  time,  was  muscular  fiesh. 

Lastly,  M.  Magendie  found,  that  if  an  animal  had  subsisted  for  a 
certain  time  on  a  substance,  which,  taken  alone,  is  incapable  of  nour- 
ishing it, — on  white  bread,  for  instance,  for  forty  days, — it  is  useless, 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  to  vary  his  nourishment,  and  restore  him  to 
his  accustomed  regimen.  He  will  feed  greedily  on  the  new  food  pre- 
sented to  him ;  but  continues  to  fall  off;  and  dies  at  the  same  period  as 
he  would  probably  have  done,  if  maintained  on  his  exclusive  regimen. 
That  these  effects  are  not  owing  to  privation  of  nitrogen,  the  same  ob- 
server* has  since  been  araplv  satisfied.  As  chairman  of  a  committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  nutritive  properties  of  gelatin,  he  re- 
ported that  gelatin,  albumen,  and  fibrin — all  of  which  are  highly 
nitrogenized — when  taken  separately,  nourish  animals  for  a  limited 
period  only,  and  imperfectly.  They  generally  soon  excite  so  insur- 
mountable a  disgust  that  the  animals  would  rather  die  than  partake  of 
them.  These  experiments  led  to  the  too  hasty  conclusion,  that  the 
gelatinous  tissues  are  incapable  of  conversion  into  blood.  "  The  gela- 
tinous substance,"  says  Liebig,^  "is  not  a  compound  of  protein;  it  has 
no  sulphur,  no  phosphorus,  and  contains  more  nitrogen  or  less  carbon 
than  protein.  The  compounds  of  protein,  under  the  influence  of  the 
vital  energy  of  the  organs  that  form  the  blood,  assume  a  new  form, 
but  are  not  altered  in  composition ;  whilst  these  organs,  as  far  as  our 
experience  reaches,  do  not  possess  the  power  of  producing  compounds 
of  protein,  by  virtue  of  any  influence,  from  substances  that  contain  no 
protein.    Animals,  which  were  fed  exclusively  on  gelatin,  the  most 

'  Op.  citat.,  ii.  494. 

'  The  rodentia  are  gnawing  animals,  having  large  inclBors  in  each  jaw,  with  which 
they  divide  hard  substances.  They  are  the  rongeurs  of  the  French  naturalists.  The 
squirrel,  mouse,  rat,  Guinea-pig,  hare,  rabbit,  beaver,  kangaroo,  porcupine,  &c.,  belong 
to  this  division. 

•  Ck>mptes  Rendus,  Aotlt,  1841.  Similar  results  were  obtained  by  the  Amsterdam 
CJommission,  Het  Instituut,  No.  ii.  1843,  pp.  97-114,  cited  by  Mr.  Paget,  Brit,  and  For. 
Med.  Rev.,  April,  1845,  p.  563. 

*  Animal  Chemistry,  Amer.  edit.,  by  Webster,  p.  124,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1842. 
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highly  nitrogenized  element  of  the  food  of  carnivora,  died  with  symp- 
toms of  starvation."  "In  short,"  he  adds,  "gelatinous  tissues  are  in- 
capable of  conversion  into  blood."  Such  too,  seems  to  be  the  opinion 
of  Professor  Berard.^  Yet  it  has  been  shown  above,  that  fibrin  and 
albumen — both  compounds  of  protein — when  exhibited  singly  to  ani- 
mals, nourished  them  as  imperfectly  as  gelatin;  and  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe,  that  it  is  mainly  on  chemical  considerations  that  the 
value  of  gelatin  as  a  nutriment  nas  been  much  underrated.  "  Such 
persons  only,"  says  Professor  Mulder,*  "  as  are  un(Jer  the  influence  of 
prejudice  (making  their  experiments  with  dogs — animals  which,  ao- 
coidinff  to  the  account  of  the  gelatin  committee,  prefer  to  starve  in 
the  midst  of  gelatin,  rather  than  touch  it),  such  persons  only  as  deny 
the  results  of  innumerable  observations,  will  refuse  to  gelatin  its  plaoe 
among  useful  nutritive  substances."  And  he  adds :  "  I  have  thought 
it  necessary,  before  closing  this  short  account  of  gelatin,  to  express  my 
opinion  of  the  experiments  by  which  pure  gelatin  is  rejected  as  food : — 
namely,  that  these  experiments  have  taught  me  nothing  but  how  ex- 
periments ought  rw^  to  be  made."  It  is  somewhat  singular,  too,  that 
most  of  those  who  deny  much  nutrient  property  to  gelatin  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  nutritious  properties  of  difterent  articles  of  vegetable 
food  may  be  generally  estimated  by  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  they 
contain,  and  on  this  principle  tables  have  been  formed  by  several  ex- 
perienced chemists, — by  Boussingault,  Schlossberger,  Kemp,*  and 
rrofessor  Horsford,*  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  The  latter  gentle- 
man, especially,  has  published  the  results  of  elaborate  investigations 
into  the  nalure  of  different  kinds  of  vegetable  food,  based  upon  the 
amount  of  nitrogen.  The  tables  of  Boussingault  and  Horsford  are 
considered  by  Professor  Frerichs,'  of  value ;  whilst  those  of  Schloss- 
berger and  Kemp  are  declared  to  be  practically  useless,  because  no 
regard  was  paid  to  the  quantitv  of  water  in  the  fresh  condition ;  and 
for  the  strange  reason,  "that  the  nitrogen  found  in  most  of  the  sub- 
stances analyzed  that  contain  gelatin  is  no  measure  of  the  quantity  of 
the  haematogenetics  or  blood-forming  constituents  I" 

Independently  of  showing  the  necessity  of  variety  of  food  for  animal 
sustenance,  the  experiments  of  M.  Magendie  exhibit  some  singular 
anomalies ;  and  suflBiciently  demonstrate,  that  we  have  yet  much  to  Team 
on  the  subject.  A  great  deal,  doubtless,  depends  on  the  habits  of  the 
particular  animal  or  individual;  and  on  the  morbid  effects  excited  by 
completely  changing  the  function  of  assimilation.  It  has  been  long 
known,  that  if  a  man,  previously  habituated  to  both  animal  and  vege- 
table diet,  be  restricted  exclusively  to  one  or  the  other,  he  will  fall  ofl^ 
and  become  scorbutic ;  and  yet,  that  he  is  capable  of  subsisting  on 
either  one  or  the  other  exclusively,  provided  the  restriction  has  been 
enforced  from  early  infancy,  has  been  sufficiently  shown  by  the  refer- 

'  ArcliiveB  G6n6raleB  de  M6decine,  Furrier,  1850,  p.  247. 

•  The  Chemistry  of  Vegetable  and  Animal  Physiology,  by  G.  J.  Mulder,  &c.,  p.  828, 
Sdinb.  and  Lond.,  1849. 

*  Annal.  der  Chemie  und  Phannaoie,  B.  Iri.  s.  78-94 ;  see  also,  Philosophical  Haga- 
xine  for  Nor.,  1846. 

«  Philosophical  Magazine,  for  Nov.,  1846,  p.  365. 

'  Art.  Verdauung,  in  Wagner's  Handworterbuch  der  Physiologie,  19te  Liefemng,  8. 
732,  Braunschweig,  1848. 
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ence  made  to  carnivorous  and  herbivorous  tribes  existing  in  different 
regions  of  our  globe.  The  importance  of  variety  of  diet  is  illustrated 
by  the  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Stark/  upon  his  own  digestive  powers, 
and  to  which  he  ultimately  became  a  martyr.  His  object  was  to  dis- 
cover the  relative  effect  of  various  simple  substances,  when  used  exclu- 
sively for  a  long  space  of  time  as  articles  of  food.  The  system,  he 
found,  was  in  all  cases  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  debility ,'and  there 
was  not  a  single  aliment,  that  was  capable,  of  itself,  of  sustaining  the 
vigour  of  the  body  for  any  considerable  period.  By  this  kind  of  regi- 
men Dr.  Stark  is  said  to  have  so  completely  ruined  his  own  health,  as 
to  bring  on  premature  death. 

It  would  seem,  too,  that  for  continued  sustenance,  a  due  supply  of 
TCgetable  food,  which  is  not  deprived  of  its  organic  acids  and  salts, 
must  be  permitted ;  hence  the  production  of  scurvy  by  the  want  of 
fresh  vegetables,  and  its  removal  by  a  proper  admixture  of  the  same, 
which  must  either  be  eaten  raw,  or  so  cooked  that  they  may  not  be  de- 
prived of  their  saline  constituents.*  Occasionally,  too,  where  scurvy  has 
arisen  under  the  exclusive  use  of  animal  diet,  it  has  disappeared  when 
a  fresh  article  of  nitrogenized  diet  has  been  obtained.  Tnus,  his  friend 
Dr.  Kane,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  informed  the  author  that  during 
the  first  expedition  to  the  Arctic  regions  in  search  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin, when  the  sailors  were  suffering  with  scorbutus,  and  the  lesser  awk 
▼isited  the  region  in  its  periodical  migration,  the  fresh,  uncooked  fiesh 
of  the  bird  soon  dispell^  every  symptom  of  the  malady. 

In  accordance  with  his  views,  that  nitrogenized  food  is  alone  capable 
of  forming  organized  tissue;  and  that  the  non-nitrogenized  food  is 
inservient  to  respiration  only,  Liebig  thus  classifies  aliments: — 

Nitrogenized  Food  or  Plastic  Elemente  of  Non-nitrogenized  Food  or  Elements  of 

Nutrition.  Respiration. 


VegeUble  Fibrin, 
"        Albumen, 
"        Casein, 

Fat, 

SUrch, 

Gum, 

Pectin,  *^ 
Bassorin, 
Wine, 

Flesh, 
Blood. 

Cane  Sugar, 
Grape  Sugar, 
Sugar  of  Milk, 

Beer, 
Spirits. 

These  views,  however,  are  more  chemical  than  physiological,  and  cer- 
tainly have  always  been  considered  bv  the  author  to  demand  proof 
which  has  not  been  sufficiently  afforded.  They  are  not  confirmed  by 
what  is  observed  in  chylification.  In  the  small  chyliferous  vessels, 
more  fat,  which  is  a  non-nitrogenized  substance,  is  found  than  can  be 
accounted  for  by  the  adipose  matter  in  the  food ;  and  of  the  conver- 
sion of  the  amylaceous  and  saccharine  matters  in  the  food  to  oil  during 
the  digestive  function  a  striking  example  has  been  published  by  M. 
Koss.'  A  workman  was  killed  on  a  railroad  after  having  eaten  a  full 
meal  of  bread  and  grapes  only.  On  examining  his  body,  the  process 
of  chymification  was  found  to  have  been  in  full  activity;  and  in  those 
portions  of  the  small  intestine,  which  the  chyme  had  reached,  the 
mucous  membrane  was  dotted  with  white  points,  which,  on  closer 

>  The  Works  of  the  late  Wm.  Stark,  M.  D.,  &c.,  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Smyth,  Lond.,  1787. 
*  British  and  Foreign  Medioo-Chirurg.  Rev.,  Oct.  1848,  p.  473. 
'  Cited  in  London  Med.  Gazette,  Oct.,  1846.    See,  on  this  subject,  Moleschott,' Phy- 
siologie  des  Stoffirechsels  Im  Pflanien  und  Thieren,  S.  203,  Erlangen,  1851. 
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examination,  were  found  to  be  owing  to  drops  of  oil  in  the  epithelial 
cells  surrounding  the  extremities  of  the  villi.  As  the  chyle  proceeds 
along  the  lacteals,  the  proportion  of  fat  becomes  less  ana  less,  whilst 
that  of  the  nitrogenized  matters  increases;  hence  nitrogen  must  have 
been  obtained,  and  a  conversion  have  taken  place  of  non-nitrogenized 
into  nitrogenized  matters.  (See  Physiology  op  Chylosis.) 

The  implicit  believers  in  the  views  of  Liebig,  have  affirmed,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  fat  can  only  be  an  "  element  of  respiration;"  yet 
it  appears  to  be  necessary  in  all  cell  formation;  and,  in  tne  yolk,  to  be 
an  aliment  destined  for  the  formation  of  every  tissue  in  the  animal; 
as  starch — an  equally  non-nitrogenized  article — is  in  the  case  of  the 
seed-ef  the  vegetable.  Moreover,  it  enters  largely  into  the  composi- 
tion of  neurine.  These,  and  analogous  considerations,  have  caused 
some  of  those  who  hastily  embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  distinguished 
chemist  on  this  subject  to  pause,  and  even  to  retrace  their  steps;*  and 
evidence  enough  seems  to  exist  to  cause  it  to  be  abandoned.* 

The  alimentary  substances,  employed  by  man,  have  generally  been 
classed  either  according  to  the  ultimate  chemical  elements  entering 
into  their  composition;  or  to  the  chief  proximate  principle  or  com- 
pound of  organization.  In  the  former  case,  they  have  been  grouped 
into : — 1,  those  that  contain  nitrogen,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen; — 
2,  those  that  contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen ;  and  8,  those  that 
contain  neither  nitrogen  nor  carbon.  The  first  class  will  comprise 
most  animal  and  many  vegetable  substances;  the  second,  vegetable 
substances  chiefly;  whilst  water  is  perhaps  the  only  alimentary  matter 
that  belongs  to  the  third. 

The  division  proposed  by  M.  Magendie,'  and  adopted  by  Dr.  Paris,* 
is  according  to  the  proximate  principles,  which  predominate  in  the 
aliment. 

1.  Amylaceous  aliments;  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rice,  rje,  Indian  corn,  potato,  sago, 
salep,  peas,  haricots,  lentils,  &c. 

2.  Mucilaginous  aliments ;  carrot,  salsify,  beet,  turnip,  asparagus,  cabbage,  lettuce, 
artichoke,  melon,  &c. 

3.  Saccharine  aliments  ;  the  different  kinds  of  sugar,  figs,  dates,  raisins,  &c. 

4.  Acidulous  aliments;  the  orange,  currant,  cherry,  peach,  raspberry,  strawberry, 
mulberrv,  grapes,  prunes,  pears,  apples,  tomatos,  &c. 

5.  Oily  and  fatty;  cocoa,  olives,  sweet  almonds,  hazelnuts,  walnuts,  animal  fats,  oils, 
butter,  &c. 

6.  Caseous  aliments ;  tlie  different  species  of  milk,  cheese,  &c. 

7.  Gelatinous  aliments ;  the  tendons,  aponeuroses,  skin,  areolar  tissue,  the  flesh  of 
Tery  young  animals,  &c. 

8.  ^/6umtiiot»  aliments ;  the  brain,  nerves,  eggs,  &c. 

9.  Fibrinous  aliments ;  comprehending  the  flesh  and  blood  of  different  animals. 

To  these  proximate  principles  gluten  may  be  added,  which  has  been 
termed  the  most  animalized  of  vegetable  principles.  According  to 
Dr.  Prout,'  it  is  separable  into  two  portions,  analogous  to  gelatin  and 
albumen.    It  is  very  generally  met  with,  although  only  in  small  pro- 

'  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  p.  69,  Amer.  edit.,  Philad.,  1855. 

'  Rudolph  Wagner's  Lehrbuch  der  SpeoieUen  Physiologic,  u.  s.  w.  von  D.  Otto  Funke. 
Iste  Lieferung,  S.  181,  Leipz.,  1854. 

»  Precis,  &c,  ii.  34. 

^  A  Treatise  on  Diet,  3d  edit.,  p.  182,  Lond.,  1837 ;  and  art.  Dietetics,  in  CydopadiA 
of  Practical  Medicine,  Amer.  edit.,  Philad.,  1845. 

•  Chemistry,  Meteorology,  and  the  Function  of  Digestion,  (Bridgewater  Treatise,) 
Amer.  edit.,  p.  558,  Philad.,  1834. 
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portion,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom; — in  all  the  farinaceous  seeds,  in 
the  leaves  of  cabbage,  cress,  &c.;  in  certain  fruits,  flowers,  and  roots, 
and  in  the  green  fecula  of  vegetables  in  general;  but  it  is  especially 
abundant  in  wheat,  and  imparts  to  wheateo  flour  the  property  of  fer- 
menting and  making  bread.  Of  the  nutritious  properties  of  gluten, 
distinct  from  other  principles,  we  know  nothing  precise :  the  superior 
nutritious  powers  of  wheaten  flour  over  those  of  all  other  farinaceous 
substances  sufficiently  attest,  that,  in  combination  with  starch,  it  is 
highly  nutritive. 

Dr.  Prout'  arranges  alimentary  principles  in  four  great  divisions — 
the  aqueous^  saccharine^  oleaginous^  and  albuminous.  This  has  been  taken 
as  the  basis  for  a  classification  by  Dr.  Pereira,*  who  admits  twelve 
divisions : — the  aqueous^  niucilaginovs  or  gummy^  saccharine^  amylaceous^ 
ligneous^  pectinaceous,  acidulous^  alcoholic^  oily  or  fatty,  proteinaceous,  gela- 
tinous^ and  saUne.  By  the  combination  of  these  alimentary  principles 
and  simple  aliments^  our  ordinary  articles  of  food  or  compound  aliments 
are  formed.  In  this  classification,  the  proteinaceous  and  gelatinous 
aliments  are  separated.  The  following  simple  arrangement  is,  per- 
haps, as  little  liable  to  objection  as  any : — 


I.  Nitrogentzed  altmentSf 
(Albominoaa  of  Prout.) 


II.  Non-nitrogenized  alimeiU$y 


(Fibrinons  (Glutinons.) 
Albuminous. 
Caseinous. 
Gelatinous. 
(  Amylaceous, 
-j  Saccharine. 
(  Oleaginous. 


The  second  division  might  be  still  farther  simplified;  for  amylaceous 
aliments  are  convertible  into  sugar  during  the  digestive  process ;  and 
of  both — as  has  been  seen, — oleaginous  matter  may  be  formed. 

Milk,  furnished  by  the  parent  for  the  use  of  its  ofispring,  contains  an 
admixture  of  nitrogenized  and  non-nitrogenized  aliments,  which,  as 
remarked  by  Dr.  Prout,'  is  the  true  type  of  all  food ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  flour.  It  is  interesting,  indeed,  to  compare  the  ingre- 
dients which  enter  into  the  composition  of  milk,  wheaten  flour,  and 
blood,  as  given  by  Dr.  Robert  Dundas  Thomson^ : — 

Blood. 


Milk. 


Floitb. 


'  Fibrin, 

'  Fibrin, 

Curd  or  Casein, 

Albumen, 
Casein, 

Albumen, 
Casein, 

.  Gluten, 

Colouring  matter. 

Butter, 

Oil, 

Fat. 

Sugar, 

Sugar,  starch, 

Sugar. 

Chloride  of  potassium, 

' 

Chloride  of  sodium, 

Phosphate  of  soda, 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Phosphate  of  lime. 

Phosphate  of  magnesia, 

Phosphate  of  iron. 

• 

• 

I  On  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Stomach  and  Renal  Diseases,  Amer.  edit.,  from 
the  4th  revised  London  edit.,  ii.  354,  Philad.,  1843. 

*  A  Treatise  on  Food  and  Diet,  Amer.  edit,  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Lee,  p.  38,  New  York,  1843. 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  362 ;  and  Chemistry,  Meteorology,  and  the  Function  of  Digestion,  &c., 
Amer.  edit.,  p.  259,  Philad.,  1H34. 

*  Experimental  Researches  on  the  Food  of  Animals,  &o.,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  43,  New  York, 
1846. 
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Water  forms  the  basis  of  all  drinks ;  but  it  frequently  contains  in 
addition  other  substances.  ^These  have  been  classed  as  follows : — 1. 
Water,  of  different  kinds.  2.  Vegetable  and  animal  juices  and  infusions^ 
as  lemon-juice,  orange-juice,  whey,  tea,  coffee,  &c.  8.  Fermented  liquors^ 
as  wines,  beer,  cider,  perry,  &c.;  and  4.  Alcoholic  liquors,  as  brandy, 
alcohol,  kirsch-wasser,  rum,  gin,  whisky,  arrack,  &c.  &c.  Dr.  Pereira* 
has  proposed  the  following  more  complete  classification : — 1.  Mucih^ 
ginous,  farinaceous  or  saccharine  drinks.  2.  AromxUic  or  astringent  drinks. 
8.  Acidulous  drinks.  4.  Animal  broths,  or  drinks  containing  gelatin 
and  osmazome.  5.  Emulsive  or  milky  drinks;  and  6.  Alcoholic  and 
other  intoxicating  drinks.  Water — as  has  been  seen — is  considered  by 
him  amongst  the  alimentary  principles. 

An  inquiry  into  the  different  properties  of  these  various  liquids  does 
not  belong  to  the  physiologist.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the 
arguments  regarding  the  natural  have  been  extended  to  this  variety  of 
aliments ;  ana  it  has  been  contended,  that  water  is  '*  the  most  natural 
drink ;"  and  that  all  others,  which  are  the  products  of  art,  ought  to  be 
avoided.  The  remarks,  already  made  on  this  subject,  are  sufficient. 
Water  was,  doubtless,  at  one  period,  the  only  beverage  of  man,  as 
nakedness,  the  use  of  raw  aliment,  and  the  most  profound  ignorance  of 
the  universe,  were  his  original  condition ;  but  no  one  will  be  presump- 
tuous enough  to  declare,  that' he  ought  to  continue  naked,  abjure  cook- 
ery, and  be  plunged  into  his  primitive  darkness,  on  the  plea  that  all 
these  changes  are  so  many  artificial  sophistications.'  Water  is,  un- 
questionably, sufficient  for  all  his  wants;  but  the  moderate  use  of 
fermented  liquors,  even  if  habitual,  except  in  particular  constitutions, 
is  devoid,  we  think,  of  every  noxious  result.  They  are  grateful ;  and 
many  of  them  are  even  directly  nutritious  from  the  undecomposed 
sugar  and  mucilage  which  they  contain.  For  this  reason  beer  has  been 
termed,  not  inaptly,  "  liquid  bread."*  With  regard  to  distilled  spirits, 
no  evil  would  result  from  their  total  rejection  from  the  table.  Although 
they  may,  by  their  action  on  the  digestive  organs,  be  indirect  means  of 
nutrition,  thev  contain  no  alimentary  principle.  They  are  received  into 
the  vessels  of  the  stomach  by  imbibition ;  and  always  produce  undue 
stimulation,  when  taken  to  any  amount.  This  may  be  productive  of 
little  or  no  mischief,  provided  they  be  only  used  occasionally ;  but,  if 
taken  habitually  and  freely,  serious  visceral  disorder  may  sooner  or 
later  ensue. 

Lastly. — ^There  are  certain  substances  called  condiments  employed  in 
diet,  not  simply  because  they  are  nutritive, — for  many  of  them  possess 
no  such  properties, — but  because,  when  taken  with  food  capable  of 
nourishing,  they  promote  its  digestion,  correct  some  injurious  property, 
or  add  to  its  sapidity.  Dr.  Paris  has  divided  these  into  saline,  spicy  or 
aromjotic,  and  oily.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  certain  articles 
are  called,  at  times,  aliments ;  at  others,  condiments,  according  as  they 
constitute  the  basis  or  the  accessory  to  any  dish ; — such  are  cream, 
butter,  mushrooms,  olives,  &c.  The  advantage  of  condiments  in  animal 

'  Op.  oit.,  p.  189. 

'  See  an  article  bj  the  author  in  the  American  Quarterly  Review,  ii.  422,  Philad., 
1827 ;  and  Fletcher,  op.  ciUt.,  p.  121. 
*  Kitchener,  Invalid's  Oracle,  Ainer.  edit.,  p.  136,  New  York,  1831. 
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digestion  is  exemplified  by  many  cases.  The  bitter  principle,  which 
exists  in  grasses  and  other  plants,  appears  to  be  essential  to  the  diges- 
tion of  the  herbivora, — acting  as  a  natural  stimulant ;  and  it  has  been 
found  that  cattle  do  not  thrive  upon  grasses  which  are  destitute  of  it. 
Of  the  value  of  salt  to  the  digestive  function  of  his  cattle,  the  agricul- 
turist has  ample  experience ;  and  the  salt  licks  of  our  country  show 
how  grateful  this  natural  stimulant  is  to  the  beasts  of  the  forests. 
Charcoal,  administered  with  fat, — as  is  done,  in  rural  economy  for  fat- 
tening poultry,  in  many  parts  of  England, — exhibits  the  advantage  of 
administering  a  condiment ;  the  charcoal  of  itself  contains  no  nourish- 
ment, but  it  puts  the  digestive  function  in  a  condition  for  separating 
more  nutritious  matter  from  the  food  taken  in,  thau  it  could  otherwise 
do.  A  similar  effect  is  produced  by  the  plan, — adopted  for  the  same 
purpose  in  certain  parts  of  Great  Britain, — of  cramming  the  animcd 
with  walnuts,  coarsely  bruised,  with  the  shell.  This  is  asserted,  by 
many  rural  economists,  to  be  the  most  eflFectual  plan  for  fattening  poul- 
tnr  speedily ;  the  coarse  shell,  in  passing  along  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  intestines,  seems  to  stimulate  it  to  augmented  action,  and  a  more 
bountiful  separation  of  nutritious  matter  is  the  consequence.  The 
aromatic  condiments  act  in  a  similar  manner. 

In  regard  to  the  quantity  of  food  required  for  human  sustenancCi 
nothing  definite  can  be  laid  down.  It  must  differ  according  to  habit, 
constitution,  way  of  life,  age,  sex,  &c.  The  diet  scale  of  the  British 
navy  affords  a  good  average  for  the  adult  male  in  busy  life,  who 
requires  more  aliment  than  those  in  less  active  employment.  It  con- 
sists of  from  81  to  35  J  ounces  of  dry  nutritious  matter  daily ;  of  which 
26  ounces  are  vegetable  and  the  rest  animal, — 9J  ounces  of  salt 
meat,  or  4^  ounces  of  fresh,  being  the  proportion  of  the  latter.  This 
is  found  to  be  an  ample  allowance.  That  of  the  navy  of  the  United 
States  consists,  four  aays  in  the  week,  of  about  45  ounces ;  of  which 
about  29  ounces  are  vegetable,  and  the  rest  animal, — the  other  three 
days,  of  about  40  ounces,  of  which  about  24  ounces  are  vegetable,' — 
the  vegetable  matters  consisting  of  beans  or  peas,  biscuit,  pickles, 
cranberries,  sugar,  tea,  flour,  dried  fruit,  and  rice,  an  admixture  of 
nitrogenized  and  non-nitrogenized  articles,  which,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, is  amply  sufficient  for  full  nutrition;  for,  true  scurvy 
appears  to  be  caused  by  a  deficient  supply  not  only  of  nitrogeniz^ 
food,  but  of  the  organic  acids  or  salts  of  fresh  vegetables ;  and  one  of 
the  best  of  these,  although  not  the  most  palatable,  is  the  raw  potato.* 

In  prisons  a  reduction  must  be  made.  In  a  convict  ship,  which  took 
out  433  prisoners  to  New  Holland,  in  1802,  the  mortality  was  trifling, 
and  the  general  health  good,  although  the  prisoners  were  allowed  only 
16  ounces  of  vegetable  food,  and  7J  ounces  of  animal  food  per  day. 
Whenever  the  allowance  is  more  restricted,  or  a  due  admixture  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  food  is  not  permitted,  the  health  suffers,  and  signs 
of  scorbutus  appear; — a  result  occasionally  witnessed  in  our  public 
•eleemosynary  institutions,  when  under  the  care  of  ignorant  and  too 

«  The  author's  Diet,  of  Med.  Science,  art.  Diet,  12th  edit.,  p.  293,  Philad.,  1865. 
'  See  a  good  article  on  the  causation  of  Bcorvj  in  the  British  and  Fofieign  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Review,  IV.,  439,  Lond.,  1848. 
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economical  superintendents.  It  -would  seem,  from  the  experiments  of 
M.  Ghossat,  that  under  such  circumstances  an  incapability  is  induced 
of  digesting  even  the  inadequate  amount  supplied. 

The  smallest  quantity  of  food  upon  which  life  is  known  to  have 
been  actively  supported  was  in  the  case  of  Cornaro,  who  affirms  thafc 
he  took  no  more  than  12  ounces  a  day,  and  that  chiefly  vegetable,  for 
a  period  of  sixty-eight  years.  Of  the  amount  that  can  be  eaten  by  the 
glutton,  we  have  surprising  instances  on  record, — the  stomach  acquir- 
ing, at  times,  an  enormous  capacity.  Captain  Parry  relates  the  case 
of  a  young  Esquimaux,  who  was  permitted  to  devour  as  much  as  he 
chose.  It  amounted,  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  to  thirty -five  pounds 
of  various  kinds  of  aliment,  including  tallow  candles;  and  a  case  has 
been  published  of  a  Hindoo,  who  could  eat  a  whole  sheep  at  a  time. 

These  few  remarks  on  the  food  of  man  will  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  various  digestive  processes  are  accomplished. 
The  more  intimate  consideration  of  alimentary  substances,  with  their 
comparative  digestibility,  &c.,  will  be  found  m  another  work  of  the 
author,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.* 

S.   FHT8IOL0OT  OF  DIGESTION. 

The  detail  entered  into  regarding  the  various  organs  concerned  in 
digestion  will  have  led  to  the  anticipation,  that  the  history  of  the  func- 
tion must  be  multiple  and  complex.  The  food  is  not,  in  the  case  of  the 
animal — as  it  is  in  that/of  the  vegetable — placed  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  being  to  be  noui*ished;  an  act  of  volition  is,  consequently, 
necessary  to  procure  and  to  convey  it  to  the  upper  orifice  of  the  ai- 
gestive  tube.  This  act  of  volition  is  excited  by  an  internal  sensation 
— that  of  hunger — which  indicates  the  necessity  for  taking  fresh  nour- 
ishment into  the  system.  The  appetite  and  hunger,  with  the  prehension 
or  reception  of  food,  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  digestive 
operations.  These  may  be  enumerated  and  investigated  in  the  follow- 
ing order: — 1st.  Hunger^  or  the  sensation  that  excites  us  to  take  food. 
2dly.  Prehension  of  food^  the  voluntary  muscular  action,  that  introduces 
it  into  the  mouth.  8rdly.  Oral  or  buccal  digestion^  comprising  the  changes 
wrought  on  the  food  in  the  mouth.  4thly.  Deglulitwrij  or  the  part  taken 
by  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  in  digestion.  6thly.  Chymtfication^  or 
the  action  of  the  stomach  on  the  food.  6thly.  The  action  of  the  evnaU 
intestine.  7thly.  The  action  of  the  large  intestine.  And,  8thly.  Defeca- 
tion or  the  expulsion  of  the  fceces.  All  these  processes  are  not  equally 
concerned  in  the  formation  of  chyle.  It  is  separated  in  the  small  in- 
testine :  the  first  six,  therefore, belong  to  it; — the  remainder  relate  only 
to  the  excrementitious  part  of  the  food.  The  digestion  of  solid  food 
requires  all  the  eight  processes:  that  of  liquids  is  more  simple;  com- 
prising only  thirst,  prehension,  deglutition,  the  action  of  the  stomach, 
and  that  of  the  small  intestine.    Fluid  rarely  reaches  the  large  intestine. 

In  inquiring  into  this  important  and  interesting  function,  we  shall 
first  attend  to  the  digestion  of  solids,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  liquids. 

'  Human  Health,  p.  179,  Philad.,  1844.  For  diflferent  dietaries,  &o.,  see  Pereira, 
Treatise  on  Food  and  Diet,  Amer.  edit.,  hj  Dr.  C.  A.  Lee,  p.  222,  New  York,  1843;  and 
Art.  Diet  Scale,  in  the  author's  Mod.  Dictionary,  7th  edit.,  Philad.,  1848. 
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4»   DIOBSnOIl  OF  SOLID  FOOD. 

a.  Sunger, 

Hunger  is  an  internal  sensation,  the  seat  of  which  is  invariably  re- 
ferred to  the  stomach.  Like  every  internal  sensation,  it  proceeds  from 
changes  in  the  very  texture  of  the  organ.  It  is  not  prciiuced  by  any 
external  cause;  and  to  it  are  applicable  all  those  observations,  that  are 
elsewhere  made  on  internal  sensations  in  general.  In  its  slightest  con- 
dition, it  is  merely  an  appetite  (opiti^;  Germ.  Esslust);  but  if  this  be 
not  heeded,  the  painful  sensation  of  hunger  (Famea^  Xi^oj),  supervenes, 
which  becomes  more  and  more  acute  and  lacerating  unless  food  is  taken. 
If  this  be  the  case,  however,  the  uneasiness  gradually  abates;  and  if 
sufficient  be  eaten,  a  feeling  of  satiety  is  produced.  The  sensation 
usually  occurs,  in  the  healthy  state,  after  the  stomach  has  been  foi^ 
some  time  empty,  having  finished  the  digestion  of  substances  taken  in 
at  the  previous  meal.  Habit  has  a  great  eflPect  in  regulating  this  recur- 
rence ;  the  appetite  always  appearing  about  the  time  at  which  the  sto- 
mach has  been  accustomed  to  receive  food.  This  artificial  desire  may 
be  checked  by  various  causes; — by  the  exciting  or  depressing  passions, 
the  sight  of  a  disgusting  object,  or  any  thing  that  occasions  intense 
ment^  emotion ;  or  it  may  be  appeased  by  filling  the  stomach  with 
substances  that  contain  no  nutritious  properties.  As,  however,  the 
feeling  of  true  hunger  arises  from  the  wants  of  the  system,  the  natural 
and  instinctive  sensation  soon  appears,  and  cannot  be  long  postponed 
by  any  of  these  means.  Hence,  it  has  been  proposed  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  appetite  and  hunger;  applying  the  former  term  to  the 
artificial,  the  latter  to  the  natural,  desire.  In  these  respects,  there  is 
certainly  a  wide  distinction  between  them,  as  well  as  in  the  capricious- 
ness,  which  occasionally  characterizes  the  former,  and  gives  rise  to 
singular  and  fantastic  preferences. 

The  sensation  of  hunger  varies  in  intensity  according  to  diflerent 
circumstances.  It  is  more  powerful  in  the  child  and  youth  than  in  one 
who  has  attained  his  full  height.  In  the  period  of  second  childhood, 
it  is  urgent, — probably  owing  to  the  diminished  power  of  assimilation 
requiring  that  more  aliment  should  be  received  into  the  stomach.  In 
disease,  the  sensation  is  generally  suppressed,  and  its  place  often  sup- 
plied hj  loathing  or  disgust  for  food:  at  times,  again,  its  intensity 
makes  it  a  phenomenon  of  disease,  as  in  bulimia,  and  pica;  in  the 
latter  of  which,  the  appetite  is,  at  times,  irresistibly  directed  to  sub- 
stances, which  the  person  never  before  relished,  or  are  not  edible, — as 
chalk,  earth,  slate-pencil,  &c.,  a  prominent  symptom  of  chlorotic  and 
African  cachexia.  The  appetite  is  also  modified  by  exercise  or  in- 
activity, and  other  circumstances,  extrinsic  and  intrinsic, — regular  exer- 
cise, and  the  exhilarating  passions ;  a  cold  and  dry  atmosphere,  &C., 
augmenting  it,  whilst  it  is  blunted  by  opposite  circumstances.  Long 
continued  exertion,  with  a  scanty  supply  of  nourishment,  if  not  con- 
tinued so  long  as  to  injure  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  produces,  occasion- 
ally, in  adults,  a  voracious  appetite  and  rapid  digestion.  Mr.  Hunter 
has  quoted,  in  illustration  oi  this  point,  the  following  extract  from 
Admiral  Byron's  narrative.  After  describing  the  privations  he  had 
suffered  when  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  South  America,  the  Admiral 
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incidentally  refers  to  their  eflEect  upon  his  appetite.  "The  governor 
ordered  a  table  to  be  spread  for  us  with  cold  ham  and  fowls,  which 
only  we  three  sat  down  to,  and  in  a  short  time  despatched  more  than 
ten  men  with  common  appetites  would  have  done.  It  is  amazing,  that 
our  eating  to  that  excess  we  had  done  from  the  time  we  first  came 
among  these  kind  Indians  had  not  killed  us,  as  we  were  never  satisfied, 
and  used  to  take  all  opportunities  for  some  months  after,  of  filling  our 
pockets,  when  we  were  not  seen,  that  we  might  get  up  two  or  three 
times  in  the  night  to  cram  ourselves."* 

Authors  have  distinguished  the  local  from  the  general  phenomena 
of  hunger ;  but  many  of  their  assertions  on  these  points  appear  ima- 
jginative.  We  are  told  by  M.  Adelon*  and  others,*  that  the  stomach 
becomes  contracted,  and  that  this  change  is  eflFected  by  the  action  of 
its  muscular  coat  alone; — the  mucous  or  lining  membrane  becoming 
wrinkled,  and  the  peritoneal  coat,  externally,  permitting  the  organ  to 
retire  between  its  laminae.  Such,  MM.  Tiedemann  and&melin*  assert, 
is  the  result  of  their  observations.  M.  Magendie,*  however,  affirmSi 
that  after  twenty-four,  forty-eight,  and  even  sixty  hours  complete 
abstinence,  he  has  never  witnessed  this  contraction  of  the  organ.  It 
had  always  considerable  dimension,  especially  in  its  splenic  portion; 
and  not  until  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  did  it  appear  to  him  to  close 
upon  itself,  diminish  greatly  in  capacity,  and  slightly  change  its  posi- 
tion ;  and  these  effects  were  not  observed  unless  the  fasting  was  rigor- 
ously maintained. 

At  the  time  that  the  stomach  changes  its  shape  and  situation,  the 
duodenum  is  said  to  be  drawn  slightly  towards  it;  its  parietes  appear 
thicker, — and  the  mucous  follicles  and  nervous  papillae  project  more 
into  the  interior.  Its  cavity  is  void  of  food,  and  contains  only  a  little 
saliva,  mixed  with  bubbles  of  air;  a  small  quantity  of  mucus;  and, 
according  to  some,  a  little  bile  and  pancreatic  juice,  which  the  traction 
of  the  duodenum  has  caused  to  flow  into  it. 

Much  dispute  has  arisen  as  to  whether  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
in  the  stomach  experiences  any  mutation.  M.  Dumas*  was  of  opinion, 
that  when  the  organ  is  empty,  it  receives  less  blood  than  when  full ; 
either  on  account  of  the  great  flexion  of  the  vessels  in  the  former  case, 
or  on  account  of  the  compression  experienced  by  the  nerves  in  conse- 
quence of  the  contracted  state  of  the  organ.  He  thinks  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  a  part  of  the  blood  sent  to  it  reflows  into  the  liver, 
spleen,  and  omentum;  and  he  regards  these  organs  as  diverticula  for 
tne  blood  of  the  stomach,  especially  as  the  liver  and  spleen  are  thea 
less  compressed,  and  the  omentum  is  more  extensive,  owing  to  the 
retraction  of  the  stomach.  Bichat,  however,  denies  both  the  fact  and 
its  explanation.  He  affirms,  that  on  opening  animals  suffering  under 
hunger,  he  never  observed  the  vessels  of  the  stomach  less  full  of  blood, 
the  mucous  membrane  less  florid,  or  the  vessels  of  the  omentum  more 

'  Byron's  Voyage,  p.  181 ;  and  Hnnter  on  the  Animal  Economy,  p.  196. 
'  Physiologie  de  rUomme,  ii.  396. 

*  Rnllier,  Art.  Faim,  in  Diet,  de  M^decine,  tom.  viii.,  Paris,  1823. 

*  Die  Verdannng  nach  Versuchen,  n.  s.  w. ;  or  French  translation,  by  A.  J.  L.  Jour- 
dan,  Paris,  1827. 

»  Op.  oitat.,  u.  25.  •  Principes  de  Physiologic,  Paris,  1806. 
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turgid.  Is  it  not  true,  he  adds,  that  the  vessels  of  the  stomach  are 
more  flexuous  when  the  organ  is  empty ;  being,  as  well  as  the  nerves, 
oonnected  with  the  serous  coat,  they  are  unaffected  by  changes  of  size 
in  the  organ;  and  besides,  the  retraction  of  the  stomach  could  never 
be  great  enough  to  compress  the  nerves.  He  denies,  moreover,  that 
the  liver  and  spleen  are  more  free,  and  the  omentum  larger,  whilst  the 
stomach  is  empty,  as  the  abdominal  parietes  contract  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  stomach.  Magendie,^  however,  contests  this  last  asser- 
tion of  Bichat ;  and  affirms,  on  the  faith  of  positive  experiments,  that 
the  pressure  sustained  by  the  abdominal  viscera  is  in  a  ratio  with  the 
distension  of  the  stomach.  If  the  stomach  be  full,  the  finger,  intro- 
duced into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  through  an  incision  in  its  parie- 
tes, will  be  strongly  pressed  upon,  and  the  viscera  forced  towaras  the 
opening;  whilst,  if  it  be  empty,  the  pressure  as  well  as  the  tendency 
of  the  viscera  to  escape  through  the  opening  is  considerable.  During 
the  state  of  vacuity  of  the  organ,  he  remarked  that  the  different  reser- 
voirs in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, — the  bladder  and  gall  bladder, — 
were  more  easily  filled  by  their  proper  fluids.  With  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  blood  circulating  through  the  stomach  in  the  empty  and 
full  8tate,-rhe  is  disposed  to  believe,  that  the  organ  receives  less  in 
the  former  condition ;  but  that  in  this  respect  it  does  not  differ  from 
other  abdominal  viscera. 

The  general  effects,  said  to  be  produced  by  hunger,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  locals  are; — debility  and  diminished  action  of  every  organ; 
the  circulation  and  respiration  are  less  frequent ;  the  heat  of  the  bodv 
sinks ;  the  secretions  diminish,  and  all  the  functions  are  exerted  witn 
more  difficultly,  if  we  except  absorption,  which  it  is  affirmed,  and  with 
much  probability,  is  augmented.  If  the  abstinence  be  so  long  pro- 
tracted as  to  cause  death,  the  debility  of  the  functions  becomes  real, 
and  not  sympathetic.  Eespiration  and  circulation  languish ;  all  the 
animal  functions  totter;  whilst  absorption  continues,  and  the  blood  is 
supplied  by  the  decomposition  of  the  different  organs, — the  fat,  the 
various  liquid  matters  and  the  tissues  of  the  organs  being  successively 
subjected  to  its  action.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that,  with  the  drain 
perpetually  taking  place,  this  state  of  affairs  cannot  exist  long;  the 
olood  becomes  diminished  in  quantity,  and  insufficient  in  every  respect 
to  vivify  the  organs;  the  functions  of  the  brain  are  perverted,  and,  in 
many  instances,  furious  delirium  has  closed  the  scene;  whilst,  at 
others,  the  miserable  sufferer  has  sunk  passively  into  the  sleep  of 
death.  Occasionally,  again,  so  dreadfully  painful  are  the  sensations 
caused  by  protracted  privation  of  food,  that  the  most  violent  antipa- 
thies and  dearest  affections  have  been  overcome ;  and  numerous  in- 
stances have  occurred  in  which  the  sufferer  has  attacked  his  own 
species,  friends,  children,  and  even  his  own  person.  The  horrible 
picture  of  the  shipwreck,  by  Byron,*  is  not  a  mere  romance.  It  is  a 
narrative  of  facts  that  have  actually  occurred,  expanded  somewhat  by 
the  imagination  of  the  poet. 

Dr.  James  Currie'  has  related  the  case  of  a  person,  who  died  of 

1  Precis,  &o.,  edit,  cit.,  ii.  26.  '  Don  Joan,  canto  ii.  58. 

*  Medical  Reports,  &c.,  Amer.  edit.,  Fhilad.,  1808. 
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inanition  from  stricture  of  the  CBSophagus,  the  particulars  of  which 
may  exemplify  the  phenomena  presented  by  some  of  those  who  perish 
from  abstinence.  The  records  of  such  cases  are  rare.  From  the  1 7th 
of  October  to  the  6th  of  December,  the  patient  was  supported,  without 
the  aid  of  the  stomach,  by  means  of  broth  clysters;  and  was  immersed 
in  a  bath  of  milk  and  water.  At  one  period  he  had  a  parched  mouth: 
a  blister  discharged  only  a  thin,  coagulable  lymph ;  and  the  urine  was 
scanty,  extremely  high-colored,  and  intolerably  pungent.  The  heat 
of  the  body  was  natural  and  nearly  uniform  from  first  to  last ;  and  the 
pulse  was  perfectly  natural  until  tne  last  days.  His  sleep  was  sound 
and  refreshing;  spirits  even;  and  intellect  unimpaired,  until  the  last 
four  days  of  existence,  when  clysters  were  no  longer  retained.  Vision 
was  deranged  on  the  first  of  December,  and  delirium  followed  on  the 
succeeding  day ;  yet  the  eye  was  unusually  sensible,  and  the  sense  of 
touch  remarkably  acute.  The  surface  and  extremities  were  at  times 
of  a  burning  heat;  at  others,  clammy  and  cold.  On  the  fourth,  the  pulse 
became  feeble  and  irregular,  and  respiration  laborious;  and,  in  ninety- 
six  hours  after  all  means  of  nutrition  as  well  as  medicine  had  been 
abandoned,  he  ceased  to  breathe.  He  was  never  much  troubled  by 
hunger.  Thirst  was,  at  first,  troublesome,  but  it  was  relieved  by  the 
tepid  bath.  This  was  a  case  in  which  the  patient  sank  tranquilly  to 
death.  In  others,  the  distressing  accompaniments  above  described 
are  met  with ;  and  the  death  is  that  of  a  furious  maniac. 

The  period  at  which  the  fatal  event  may  occur  from  protracted  absti- 
nence is  dependent  on  many  circumstances.  As  a  general  rule  the 
young  And  robust  will  expire  sooner  than  the  older ;  and  this  will  have 
to  be  our  guidance  in  questions  of  survivorship,  where  several  indi- 
viduals have  .perished  together  from  this  cause.  The  picture,  drawn 
by  Dante  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Count  Ugolino  della  Gherar- 
descha,  who  saw  his  sons  successively  expire  before  him  from  hunger, 
is  in  this  respect  true  to  nature. 

**  Now  when  our  fourth  sad  morning  was  renewed, 
Gaddo  feU  at  my  feet,  outstretch'd  and  cold, 
Crying : — *  Wilt  thou  not,  father !  give  me  food  ?' 

There  did  he  die ;  and  as  thine  eyes  behold 
Me  now,  so  saw  I  three  fall,  one  by  one. 
On  the  fifth  day  and  sixth ;  whence  in  that  hold, 

I,  now  grown  blind,  over  each  lifeless  son 

Stretoh'd  forth  mine  arms.    Three  days  I  called  their  names, 
Then  Fast  achieved  what  Grief  not  yet  had  done." 

**  Iw PERNO,"  canto  xzxiii. 

In  some  experiments  on  inanition  undertaken  by  M.  Chossat,'  on 
pigeons  and  turtle  doves,  the  following  general  phenomena  were  ob- 
served. Commonly,  the  animal  remained  calm  during  the  first  half  or 
two-thirds  of  the  period.  It  then  became  more  or  less  agitated,  and 
this  state  continued  as  long  as  the  temperature  remained  elevated* 
On  the  last  day  of  life,  however,  the  restlessness  ceased,  and  gave  place 
to  stupor.  When  set  at  liberty,  it  sometimes  looked  round  with 
astonishment,  without  attempting  to  fly,  and  at  times  closed  its  eyes» 
as  if  in  a  state  of  sleep.     Gradually,  the  extremities  became  cold,  and 

'  Recherches  Exp6rimentales  sur  I'lnanition,  Paris,  1843 ;  noticed  in  Brit,  and  For. 
Med.  Rev.,  April,  1844,  p.  347. 
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tee  limbs  so  weak  as  to  be  no  longer  able  to  sustain  it  in  the  standing 
posture.  It  feU  over  on  one  side,  and  remained  in  any  position  in 
-which  it  might  be  placed,  without  attempting  to  move.  Kespi  ration 
became  slower  and  slower;  the  general  weakness  increased,  and  the 
insensibility  became  more  profound ;  the  pupils  dilated ;  and  life  be- 
came extinct — at  times  in  a  calm  and  tranquil  manner ;  at  others,  after 
convulsive  actions,  producing  opisthotonic  rigidity  of  the  body. 

He  tried  to  discover  the  eflect  of  age  in  modifying  the  continu- 
ance of  life  during  inanition,  but  was  unable  to  ascertain  the  re- 
lative ages  of  the  turtle  doves,  the  subjects  of  his  experiments ;  he 
endeavoured,  however,  to  form  some  estimate — although,  obviously,  a 
fallacious  one — from  their  relative  weights,  classing  them  as  "  young," 
"  middle-aged,"  or  "  adult,"  according  as  their  weights  were  DeneatJi 
120  grammes,  from  120  to  160,  or  above  160.  The  following  table  is 
interesting,  however,  by  showing  the  duration  of  life,  and  the  loss  of 
substance  during  inanition,  in  animals  of  difierent  weights. 


WUOHT  OF  THE  BODT. 

LOeS  or  TBI  BODY. 

Duration 
of  Ufe. 

Weight  at 

eommonce- 

ment. 

Weight  at 
death. 

Entire  abso- 
late  loss. 

Proportional 

loss  in  1000 

parts. 

Daily  propor- 
tional loss. 

o.  Toung  .  .  . 
6.  Middle-aged 
c.  Old    .... 

Oram. 
110-42 
143-62 
189-36 

Gram. 

82-84 

91-60 

101-61 

Oram. 
27-58 
62-02 
87-75 

0-250 
0-362 
0-463 

0-081 
0-059 
0035 

3-07 

6-12 

13-36 

The  entire  absolute  loss,  and  the  proportionate  loss,  were  much 
greater  in  the  heavier  animals;  the  daily  loss  was  by  much  the  most 
rapid  in  the  lightest ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  this  was  owing  to  the 
more  rapid  waste  which  takes  place  in  the  young. 

The  sensation  of  hunger  resembles  every  other  sensation  in  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  accomplished.  There  must  be  impression,  conduction, 
and  perception.  That  the  encephalon  is  the  organ  of  the  last  part  of 
the  process  is  proved  by  all  the  arguments  used  in  the  case  of  the 
internal  sensations  in  general.  Without  its  intervention  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  case,  no  sensation  can  be  accomplished.  The  stomach  is 
the  organ  in  which  the  impression  is  effected;  and  by  means  of  the 
nerves  this  impression  is  conveyed  to  the  spinal  marrow  and  encepha- 
lon. The  eighth  pair  or  pneumogastric  nerves  have  generally  been 
regarded  as  the  agents  of  tnis  transmission ;  and  it  has  been  affirmed 
by  Baglivi,  Valsalva,  Haller,  Dumas,  Legallois,  Chaussier,  and  others, 
that  if  they  be  divided  in  the  neck,  although  the  stomach  may  be 
favourably  circumstanced,  in  other  respects,  for  the  developement  of 
the  impression  of  hunger,  and  the  encephalon  for  its  reception,  there 
is  no  sensation;  but  MM.  Leuret  and  Lassaigne,*  Dr.  John  Eeid,* 
Nasse,'  and  Longet,*  deny,  that  such  effect  follows  the  division  of  these 

'  Recherches  PhTsiologiques  et  Chimiques  pour  Benrir  k  PHistoire  de  la  Digestion, 
Paris,  1825. 

*  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  April,  1839,  and  art.  Par  Vagum,  in  Cyclop,  of 
Anat.  and  Physiol.,  Pt.  xxviii.  p.  899,  Lond.,  April,  1847. 

'  UnterBuchungen  lur  Physiologie  und  Pathologie,  Bonn,  1835-6. 

*  Traits  de  Physiologie,  ii.  342,  Paris,  1850. 
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nerves;  and  the  first  gentlemen  affirm,  that  horses  have  eaten  as  usual, 
and  apparently  with  the  same  appetite,  after  they  had  removed  several 
inches  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves;  and  even  continued  to  eat  after 
the  stomach  was  filled.  To  these  experiments  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  refer  hereafter.  They  by  no  means,  however,  exhibit  that  this  in- 
ternal sensation  difiers  in  its  essence  from  others. 

A  difficulty,  which  the  physiologist  has  always  felt,  concerns  the 
precise  nature  of  the  action  of  impression.  Its  seat  is  clearly  in  the 
stomach.  This  was  shown  incontestably  by  a  case  of  fistulous  open- 
ing into  the  organ,  which  fell  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Beaumont,  and  to 
which  there  will  be  frequent  occasion  to  refer.  When  the  subject  of 
this  case  was  made  to  fast  until  his  appetite  was  urgent,  it  was  imme- 
diately assuaged  by  feeding  him  through  the  aperture.  To  the  sto- 
mach, indeed,  all  our  feelings  refer  the  sensation.  It  is  dependent 
upon  some  modification  occurring  in  the  very  tissue  of  the  viscus; 
and  in  the  nerves,  which,  as  has  been  shown,  are  the  sole  agents  in  all 
phenomena  of  sensibility.  These  nerves  are  spread  over  the  stomach, 
so  that  the  precise  seat  of  the  impression  cannot  be  as  accurately  de- 
fined as  in  the  case  of  the  organs  of  external  sense.  Moreover,  the 
nerves  of  the  stomach  proceed  from  two  essentially  different  sources, — 
the  eighth  pair,  and  great  sympathetic.  The  question  consequently 
arises: — on  which  of  these  is  the  impression  made?  The  results  of 
the  experiment  of  cutting  the  eighth  pair  in  the  neck  would  appear 
to  decide  in  favour  of  the  former. 

As  to  the  proximate  or  efficient  cause  of  hunger,  we  cannot  expect 
to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  It  is  a  sensation ;  and,  like 
all  sensations,  inscrutable.*  Theories,  however,  asson  all  obscure 
topics,  have  been  numerous,  and  these  have  generally  been  of  a  me- 
chanical or  a  chemical  nature.  Some  have  attributed  it  to  the  mecha- 
nical friction  of  the  parietes  of  the  stomach  against  each  other,  in 
consequence  of  its  contraction ;  in  which  state,  they  affirm,  the  mucous 
coat  is  rugous,  and  its  papillae  and  follicles  prominent.  It  is  manifest^ 
however,  from  the  structure  of  the  organ,  that  no  such  friction  can 
take  place.  Yet  this  view  was  embraced  by  Haller.*  Dr.  Fletcher* 
ascribes  it  to  a  kind  of  permanent  though  partial  contraction  of  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach; — "not  that  alternate  general  contrac- 
tion and  relaxation,  which  produces  a  sensible  motion  of  this  or^n, 
nor  that  permanent  general  contraction,  which  would  serve  to  dimi- 
nish its  cavity,  but  that  kind  of  permanent  contraction,  which  takes 
place  in  certain  fibres  alone,  and  perhaps  through  a  part  of  their  length 
only,  and  by  which  these  fibres  are,  as  it  were,  drawn  away  from  the 
others,  or,  in  other  words,  a  minor  degree  of  cramp."  Others,  again, 
have  accounted  for  the  sensation  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  a  tendency  to  irritate  the  internal  mem- 
brane. In  proof  of  this,  they  refer  to  a  case,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hun- 
ter, in  which  the  mucous  membrane,  in  a  man  who  died  of  fasting, 
was  found  corroded.    The  gastric  juice  is,  however,  incapable  of  eroding 

1  J.  B6olard,  Traits  ^l^mentaire  de  PhjBlologie,  p.  26,  Paris,  1855. 

'  Element.  Physiol.,  lib.  adx.,  sect.  2,  §  12,  Bern.,  1764. 

*  Rudiments  of  PhTsiology,  Part  iii.,  bj  Dr.  Lewins,  p.  73,  Edinb.,  1837. 
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living  animal  matter ;  and  the  numerous  cases,  which  have  occurred 
since  that  of  Hunter,  have  shown,  that  the  corrosion  and  perforation, 
which  we  meet  with  on  dissection,  may  be  referred  to  an  action  afler 
death,  and  be  totally  unconnected  with  the  sensation  felt  during  life. 
We  have,  indeed,  no  reason  for  believing,  that  the  gastric  juice  can 
ever  attain  a  state  of  acridity,  and  aflfect  physically  the  surface  by 
which  it  is  secreted.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  it  is  a  law  of  the 
animal  economy,  that  no  secretion  acts  upon  the  part  over  which  it  is 
destined  to  pass,  provided  such  part  be  in  a  healthy  condition.  Yet 
Sommering*  ascrioes  the  pain  from  long-continued  fasting  to  the  action 
of  the  gastric  juice;  and  I)r.  Wilson  Philip*  is  manifestly  induced  to 
believe  that  its  influence  on  the  stomach  is,  in  some  mode  or  other, 
productive  of  the  sensation :  his  remarks,  however,  tend  simply  to 
show, — what  we  have  so  many  opportunities  for  observing,  that  the 
sensation  can  be  postponed  by  exciting  vomiting,  or  inducing,  for  the 
time,  a  morbid  condition  of  the  stomach. 

The  unanswerable  objection  to  all  these  views  is  the  fact — repeatedly 
proved  by  Dr.  Beaumont,*  and  which  the  author  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing — that,  in  the  fasting  state  there  is  little  or  no  gastric 
juice  in  the  cavity  of  the  stomach.  Dr.  Beaumont  thinks,  that  the 
sensation  of  hunger  is  produced  by  distension  of  the  vessels,  that 
secrete  the  solvent ;  but  such  distension,  if  it  exist — which  is  by  no 
means  proved — must  itself  be  consecutive  on  the  nervous  condition 
that  engenders  the  sensation:  the  efOicient  cause  of  such  condition  has 
still  to  be  explained. 

Bichat,  again,  attributed  it  to  the  lassitude  or  fatigue  of  the  stomach, 
cocasioned  by  the  contraction  of  its  muscular  coat  when  continued 
beydnd  a  certain  time.  In  answer  to  this,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
if  any  thing  impedes  the  nutrition  of  the  body,  hunger  continues, 
although  the  stomach  may  be  distended.  This  happens  in  cases  of 
scirrhous  pylorus,  where  the  nutritive  mass  cannot  pass  into  the  small 
intestine,  to  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  chyliferous  vessels,  and 
the  losses  of  the  body  cannot,  therefore,  be  repaired ; — facts  which 
would  seem  to  show,  that  hunger  is  a  sensation  excited  in  the  stomach 
by  sympathy  with  the  wants  of  the  constitution ;  and  that  it  is  imme- 
diately produced  by  some  inappreciable  alteration  in  the  condition  of 
the  nerves  of  the  organ.  It  appears,  from  the  experiments  of  M.  Ma- 
gendie,^  that  when  the  cerebrum  and  a  great  part  of  the  cerebellum 
were  removed  in  ducks,  the  instinct  of  seeking  food  was  lost  in  every 
instance,  and  the  instinct  of  deglutition  in  many :  food,  however,  in- 
troduced into  the  stomach,  was  found  to  be  digested. 

b.  Prehension  of  Food. 

The  arms  and  mouth  have  been  described  as  organs  of  prehension. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  the  hands  seize  the  food  and  convey 
it  to  the  mouth  under  ordinary  circumstances ;  but  there  are  cases  in 

•  De  Corp.  Human.  Fabric,  torn,  ri.,  Traject.  ad  MoBiinin,  1794-1801. 

'  Experimental  Inqniry  into  the  Laws  of  the  Vital  Functions,  2d  edit.,  Lond.,  1818. 

*  Kcperiments  and  Observations  on  the  Oastrio  Juice,  and  the  Physiology  of  Diges- 
tion, p.  57,  Plattsbaig,  1833. 

«  Piteis,  &c.,  ii.  168. 
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which  the  mouth  is  the  sole  or  chief  organ  of  prehension.  Most  ani- 
mals are  compelled  to  use  the  mouth  only.  When  the  food  is  conveyed 
to  it  by  the  hands,  it  must  open  to  receive  it.  The  mode  in  which  this 
is  effected  has  given  rise  to  controversy;  and,  strange  to  say,  is  not  yet 
considered  determined.  Whilst  some  physiologists  have  asserted,  that 
the  lower  jaw  alone  acts  in  opening  the  mouth  moderately;  others  have 
affirmed,  that  both  the  jaws  separate  a  little; — the  lower,  however, 
moving  five  or  six  times  as  much  as  the  upper.  That  the  latter  is  the 
correct  view  can  be  proved  by  positive  experiment  If^  when  the 
mouth  is  closed,  we  place  the  flat  side  of  the  blade  of  a  knife  against 
the  teeth  of  both  jaws;  and,  holding  the  knife  immovably,  separate  the 
jaws ;  we  find,  that  both  jaws  move  on  the  blade ;  but  the  lower  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  the  upper.  Now,  as  the  upper  jaw  is  fixed 
immovably  to  the  head,  the  whole  head  must,  of  necessity,  participate 
in  this  movement;  and  the  question  arises,  what  are  the  agents  that 
produce  it?  Some  attribute  it  to  a  slight  action  of  the  extensor  muscles 
of  the  head ;  and  affirm,  that  whilst  the  depressors  of  the  lower  jaw 
carry  it  downwards,  the  extensors  of  the  head  draw  the  head  slightly 
backwards,  and  thus  raise  the  upper  jaw. 

MM.  Magendie*  and  Adelon*  assert,  that  when  the  mouth  is  opened 
moderately,  the  upper  jaw  does  not  participate;  but,  that  if  the  motion 
be  "forced"  or  extensive,  it  participates  slightly.  The  experiment^ 
however,  with  the  knife,  which  is  adduced  by  M.  Adelon  himself,  com- 
pletely overthrows  this  notion ;  and  shows,  that  both  jaws  act,  whenever 
the  mouth  is  slightly  opened.  M.  Magendie  agrees  with  those  who 
consider,  that,  whenever  the  upper  jaw  is  raised,  it  must  be  by  the  head 
being  thrown  back  on  the  vertebral  column;  and  he  properly  remarks, 
that  where  there  is  a  physical  impediment  to  the  depression  of  the  lower 
jaw,  the  mouth  must  be  opened  solely  by  the  retroversion  of  the  head 
on  the  spine.  M.  Ferrein*  c^)nceived,  that  the  motion  of  the  upper  jaw 
is  occasioned  by  the  action  of  the  stylo-hyoideus  muscle,  and  tne  pos- 
terior belly  of  the  digastricus;  and  he  affiirms,  that  whilst  the  anterior 
fisisciculus  or  belly  of  the  digastricus  depresses  the  lower  jaw;  the  pos- 
terior belly  with  the  stylo-hyoideus  carries  the  head  backwards,  and, 
with  it,  the  upper  jaw.  The  attachments,  however,  of  these  muscles 
sufficiently  show,  that  they  cannot  be  the  agents:  the  mastoid  process, 
to  which  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscle  is  attached,  is  near 
the  articulation  of  the  head  with  the  atlas;  whilst  the  styloid  process, 
to  which  the  stylo-hyoideus  is  attached,  is  anterior  to  the  articulation ; 
and  its  effect  ought  to  be  to  depress  the  upper  jaw.  The  view  of  Pro- 
fessor Chaussier  is  the  most  probable.  He  ascribes  the  slight  elevation 
of  the  upper  jaw  to  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  joint  of  the 
lower.  The  temporo-maxillary  articulation  is  not  formed  by  a  single 
condyle,  but  by  two,  which  are  so  disposed,  that  the  lower  cannot  roll 
downwards  during  the  depression  of  the  lower  jaw  without  causing  the 
upper  condyle  to  roll  upwards,  and,  consequently,  to  elevate  slightly 
the  upper  jaw.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  then,  the  jaws  cannot  l>e 
at  all  separated  without  both  participating;  but  if  we  determine  to  fix 
the  upper  jaw,  we  can  make  the  lower  the  sole  agent  in  the  movement. 

«  Op.  citat.,  ii.  43.  «  Op.  citat.,  ii.  408. 

*  Memoir,  de  VAc&d,  des  Soienoes  poor  1744. 
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As  soon  as  the  food  is  introduced  into  the  mouth,  the  jaws  are  closed 
to  retain  it,  and  subject  it  to  mastication.  Frequently,  however,  they 
assist  in  the  act  of  prehension,  as  when  we  bite  a  fruit,  to  separate  a 
portion  from  it ;  the  incisor  teeth  acting,  in  such  case,  like  scissors. 
This  is  chiefly  produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  that  raise 
the  lower  jaw ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  action  of  the  stylo-hyoideus 

Fig.  62. 
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Action  of  the  Lower  Jaw  in  Preheniion. 

A.  Frontal  bone.  B.  Temporal.  C.  Parietal.  D.  OcclpiUl.  E.  Coronoid  proceM  of  the  lower  jaw, 
te  which  the  temporal  mnscle  in  attached.  F.  Condyloid  process  or  head  of  the  lower  jaw.  G.  Lower 
imfr.  B.  Mastoid  process.  I.  Upper  jaw.  J.  Cheek  bone.  K.  Orbit.  L.  Meatus  auditor) ns  extemus. 
X*.  Coronal  sutore.    M.  Squamous  suture.    N.  Lambdoidal  suture.    ^.  Lower  jaw  depressed. 

is  concerned  in  the  movement ;  drawing  the  head  and  upper  jaw  with 
it  downwards  and  forwards.  The  levator  muscles  of  the  jaw  act  here 
with  great  disadvantage ; — the  lower  jaw  representing  a  lever  of  the 
third  kind;  the  fulcrum  being  in  the  joint;  the  power  at  the  insertion 
of  the  levator  muscles ;  and  the  resistance  in  the  substance  between 
the  teeth.  The  arm  of  the  resistance  is,  consequently,  the  whole  length 
of  the  lever;  and  we  can  understand  why  we  are  capable  of  developing 
so  much  more  force,  when  the  resistance  is  placed  between  the  molares ; 
and  why  old  people, — who  have  become  toothless,  and  are,  consequently, 
constrained  to  bite  with  the  anterior  part  of  the  jaws, — the  only  por- 
tion that  admits  of  contact, — cannot  bite  with  any  degree  of  strength. 
The  size  of  the  body,  put  between  the  incisor  teeth,  influences  the 
degree  of  force  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  When  small  the 
force  can  be  much  greater,  as  the  levator  muscles  are  inserted  perpen- 
voii.  I.— 9 
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dicularly  to  the  lever  to  be  moved,  and  the  whole  of  their  power  is 
advantageously  exerted ;  but  if  the  body  be  so  large,  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  received  into  the  mouth,  and  be  resisting  withal,  the  incisors  can 
scarcely  penetrate  it ; — the  insertion  of  the  levator  muscles  into  the 
jaw  being  rendered  very  oblique;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  force  they 
develope  consequently  lost.  This  will  be  readily  seen  by  Figure  52. 
When  the  mouth  is  closed,  or  nearlv  so,  the  masseter,  and  temporal 
muscles  represented  respectively  by  the  lines  B  E  and  jy,  are  inserted 
nearer  the  perpendicular;  but  when  the  lower  jaw  is  depressed,  so  that 
the  situation  of  these  muscles  is  represented  by  the  dotted  lines  B  e  and 
J  k^  the  direction  in  which  the  muscles  act  will  be  more  oblique,  and, 
therefore,  more  disadvantageous.  When  the  muscles  of  the  jaws  are 
incapable,  of  themselves,  of  separating  the  substance,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  apple,  the  assistance  of  the  muscles  of  the  hand  is  invoked;  whilst 
the  muscles  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck,  which  are  inserted  into 
the  head,  draw  it  backwards;  and,  by  these  combined  efforts,  the  sub- 
stance is  forcibly  divided. 

c.  Oral  or  Buccal  Digestion. 

The  changes,  effected  upon  the  food  in  the  mouth,  are  important 
preliminaries  to  the  function  that  has  to  be  executed  in  the  stomach 
and  duodenum.  As  soon  as  it  enters  the  cavity,  it  is  subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  organ  of  taste,  and  its  sapid  qualities  are  appreciated. 
By  its  stay  there,  it  also  acquires  nearly  the  temperature  of  the  cavity. 
This  is,  however,  a  change  of  little  moment,  unless  the  food  is  so  hot, 
that  it  would  injure  the  stomach,  if  passed  rapidly  into  it.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  is  tossed  about  in  the  mouth,  until  it  has  parted 
with  its  caloric  to  various  portions  of  the  parietes  of  the  cavitv;  and 
then,  if  in  a  fit  state  for  the  action  of  deglutition,  it  is  transmitted  along 
the  oesophagus ;  but  the  most  important  parts  of  oral  digestion  are  the 
movements  of  mastication  and  insalivation  by  which  solid  food  is  com- 
minuted, and  imbued  with  the  secretions  poured  into  the  interior  of  the 
mouth,  and  which  we  have  shown  to  be  of  a  very  compound  character. 

Under  the  sense  of  taste,  the  influence  of  the  agreeable  or  disagree- 
able character  of  the  food  upon  the  digestive  function  is  expatiated 
upon.  It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  sub- 
ject here.  We  find  that  whilst  a  luscious  aliment  excites  to  prolonged 
mastication,  and  the  salivary  glands  to  augmented  secretion,  the  mas- 
ticatory and  salivary  organs,  by  dividing  and  moistening  the  food, 
permit  the  organs  of  gustation  to  enjoy  the  savour  by  successive  ap- 
plications. 

When  the  food  is  received  into  the  mouth,  if  it  be  sufficiently  soft, 
it  is  commonly  swallowed  immediately ;  unless  the  flavour  is  delicious, 
when  it  is  detained.  If  solid,  and,  especially,  if  of  any  size  or  density, 
it  is  divided  into  separate  portions,  or  chewed, — the  action  constituting 
mastication.  If  the  consistence  of  the  substance  be  moderate,  the 
tongue,  by  being  pressed  strongly  against  the  bony  palate,  is  sufficient 
to  effect  this  division;  bruising  it,  and  at  the  same  time,  expressing  its 
fluid  portions.  If  the  consistence  be  greater,  the  action  of  the  jaws 
and  teeth  is  required.  For  this  purpose,  the  lower  jaw  is  successively 
depressed  and  elevated  by  the  action  of  its  depressors  and  levators ; 
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and  the  horizontal  or  grinding  motion  is  produced  at  pleasure  by  the 
action  of  the  pterygoids.  Whilst  these  muscles  are  acting,  the  tongue 
and  cheeks  are  incessantly  moving,  so  as  to  convey  the  food  between 
the  teeth,  and  insure  its  comminution.  Mastication  is  chiefly  effected 
by  the  molares.  There  is  advantage  in  using  them,  independently  of 
their  form,  in  consequence  of  the  arm  of  the  resistance  being  much 
shortened,  as  has  already  been  shown. 

The  teeth  are  well  adapted  for  the  service  they  have  to  perform. 
The  incisors,  as  their  name  imports,  are  used  for  cutting;  hence  their 
coronas  come  to  an  edge;  the  canine  teeth  penetrate  and  lacerate,  and 
their  coronse  are  acuminated ;  whilst  the  molares  bruise  and  grind,  and 
their  touching  surfaces  are  tuberous.  The  first,  having  usually  no  great 
effort  to  sustain,  are  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  lever ;  the  latter,  for 
opposite  reasons,  are  nearest  the  fulcrum.  To  preclude  displacement 
by  the  efforts  they  have  occasionally  to  sustain,  tney  are  firmly  fixed  in 
the  alveoli  or  sockets ;  and,  as  the  roots  are  conical,  and  the  alveoli 
accurately  embrace  them,  the  force,  as  in  the  case  of  the  wedge,  is 
transmitted  in  all  directions,  instead  of  bearing  perpendicularly  on  the 
jaw,  which  it  would  do,  were  the  fangs  cylindrical.  The  molar  teeth, 
having  the  greatest  efforts  to  sustain,  are  furnished  with  several  roots; 
or  with  one  that  is  extremely  large. 

The  gums  add  materially  to  the  solidity  of  the  junction  of  the  teeth 
with  the  jaws.  They  are  themselves  formed  of  highly  resisting  mate- 
rials, so  as  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  hard  and  irregular  substances. 
Whenever  they  become  spongy,  and  fall  away  from  the  teeth,  the  latter 
become  loose ;  and  are  frequently  obliged  to  be  e3ttracted,  in  conse- 

auence  of  the  loose  tooth  acting  as  an  extraneous  body,  and  inflaming 
le  lining  membrane  of  the  alveolus.  The  arrangement  of  the  jaw  is 
well  adapted  to  the  function ;  the  lower  jaw  passing  behind  the  upper 
at  its  anterior  part;  but  coming  in  close  contact  at  the  sides,  where 
mastication  is  chiefly  effected. 

During  the  whole  time  that  mastication  is  going  on,  the  mouth  is 
closed ; — anteriorly,  by  the  lips  and  teeth,  which  prevent  the  food  from 
£Edling  out  of  the  cavity;  and  posteriorly  by  the  velum  palati,  the 
anterior  surface  of  which  is  applied  to  the  base  of  the  tongue.  At  the 
same  time,  the  food  is  undergoing  insalivation  or  admixture  with  the 
various  fluids  poured  into  the  mouth,  and  particularly  with  the  saliva, 
the  secretion  of  which  is  augmented,  not  only  bv  the  presence  of  food, 
but  even  by  the  sight  of  it,  especially  if  the  rood  be  desirable; — giving 
rise  to  what  is  called  "mouth-watering."  It  is  probable,  that,  inde- 
pendentlv  of  mental  association,  the  action  of  the  secretory  organs  is 
increased  by  the  agitation  of  the  organs  themselves  during  the  masti- 
catory movements.  It  has,  indeed,  been  asserted,  that  the  parotid 
elands  are  so  situate,  as  regards  the  jaws,  that  the  movement  of  the 
lower  jaw  presses  upon  them,  and  forces  out  the  saliva;  but  MM. 
Bordeu  and  J.  Cloquet  have  demonstrated,  anatomically  and  by  expe- 
riment, that  this  is  not  the  case.' 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  admixture  with  saliva  commu- 
nicates to  the  food  its  first  degree  of  animalization ;  or  in  other  words, 

*  AdeloD,  op.  oit.,  ii.  418. 
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its  first  approximation  to  the  substance  of  the  animal  it  has  to  nourish. 
Such  are  the  opinions  of  Professor  Jackson*  and  M.  Voisin.*  The 
former  asserts,  that  he  has  ascertained  positively,  that  the  saliva  exerts 
a  very  energetic  operation  on  the  food,  separating,  by  its  solvent  pro- 
perties, some  of  its  constituent  principles,  and  performing  a  species  of 
digestion.  MM.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  too,  tnink  that  the  water,  and 
the  carbonates  and  acetates  of  potassa  and  soda,  and  the  chlorides  of 
potassium  and. sodium,  of  the  saliva,  contribute  to  soften  and  dissolve 
the  food ;  whilst  the  nitrogenized  materials,  the  salivary  and  albumi- 
nous matters,  communicate  to  it  a  first  degree  of  animalization.  It  is 
more  probable,  however,  that  the  main  use  of  mastication  and  insali- 
vation  is  to  give  the  food  the  necessary  consistence,  in  order  that  the 
stomach  and  small  intestine  may  exert  their  action  upon  it  in  the  most 
favourable  manner ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  changes  effected  upon 
it  in  the  mouth,  are  chiefly  of  a  mechanical  character.  In  the  case  of 
many  substances — as  su^ar,  salt,  &c. — a  true  solution  takes  place  in 
the  saliva ;  and  this  probably  happens  to  sapid  bodies  in  general ;— ^ 
the  particles  being  separated  by  imbibing  the  fluid.  Krimer,*  of  Leip- 
zig, held  in  his  moutn  a  piece  of  ham,  weighing  a  drachm,  for  three 
hours.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  the  ham  was  white  on  its  sur- 
face, and  had  increased  in  weight  twelve  grains.  He  believes,  that  thd 
tears  assist  in  digestion,  and  that  they  flow  constantly  by  the  posterior 
nares  into  the  stomach. 

It  would  seem  that  an  important  action  of  the  saliva  is  the  conver- 
sion of  starch — boiled  starch — into  dextrin  or  grape  sugar.    From  one 
drachm  of  starch,  Dr.  Wright*  obtained  in  twelve  hours,  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  98°,  by  admixture  with  saliva,  thirty-one  grains  of  sugar.  This 
probably  takes  place  by  the  action  of  some  nitrogenized  secretion,  like 
pepsin  m  stomachal  digestion.    It  has  been  affirmed,  indeed,  on  the 
strength  of  numerous  and  varied  experiments  detailed  before  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,*  by  MM.  Bernard  de  Villefranche  and 
Barreswil,  that  in  the  gastric  juice,  pancreatic  fluid,  and  saliva,  an 
organic  principle  or  ferment  exists,  which  is  common  to  them  all;  and 
that  it  is  the  nature  of  the  chemical  reaction  associated- with  it,  whidi 
alone  determines  their  power  of  digesting  the  different  alimentaiy 
principles.     In  an  alkaline  fluid,  all  three  have  the  power  of  trans- 
forming starch,  and  do  not  digest  meat;  whilst  in  an  acid  fluid  ih^ ^ 
dissolve  meat,  but  do  not  act  on  starch.    Hence,  they  think,  it  appefiM"^-^  jc 
easy  to  transform  these  fluids  into  each  other,  and  to  make  for  example  ^^ 
an  artificial  gastric  juice  from  pancreatic  fluid.    The  action  of  saliva,  ^ 
however,  is  said  to  be  less  energetic,  both  on  meat  and  starch,  than 
the  pancreatic  fluid.     For  the  organic  compound  in  the  saliva,  M. 
Mialhe**  proposes  the  name  animal  diastase  or  diastase  salivaire.     It 
would  seem,  however,  from  the  experiments  of  MM.  Magendie^  and 

»  Principles  of  Medicine,  p.  354,  Philad.,  1832. 

•  Nouvel  Aper^u  sur  la  Physiologic  du  Foie,  &c.,  Paris,  1833. 

•  Versuch  einer  Physiologic  des  Blutes,  Lcipz.,  1820. 

<  Lond.  Lancet,  1841-2.  »  Comptes  Rendus,  7  Juillet,  1845. 

•  Lancette  Fran9aisp,  Avril,  1846 ;  and  Mialhe,  Cliimie  appliqu^e  k  la  Physiologic  et  k 
la  Tli6rapeutique,  p.  39,  Paris,  1856. 

'  Comptes  Rendus,  1847,  p.  117. 
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Bernard,'  that  many  substances  besides  saliva, — as  pieces  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  mouth,  bladder,  rectum,  and  other  parts,  various 
animal  and  vegetable  tissues,  and  even  morbid  products  effect  the 
transformation  of  starch  into  sugar ;  but  that  the  gastric  fluid  does  not. 
The  part  of  the  saliva,  according  to  M.  Bernard,  which  appears  to  be 
most  active  in  this  transformation,  is  that  secreted  by  the  small  glands 
and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  ;*  but  it  has  been  properly 
observed,  by  Messrs.  Kirkes  and  Paget,^  that  if  the  influence  of  saliva 
in  aiding  the  digestion  of  farinaceous  food  be  admitted,  we  have  yet 
to  seek  for  the  corresponding  purpose  served  by  the  saliva  of  the  car- 
nivora,  which  consume  no  such  food ;  and  on  this  point  we  possess  at 
present  no  information. 

M.  Bernard*  believes,  that  the  parotid,  labial  and  buccal  glands,  which 
secrete  a  more  watery  fluid,  are  aquiparous;  and  more  especially 
auxiliaries  in  mastication;  whilst  the  maxillary,  sublingual  and  palatal 
are  muciparous,  and  furnish  the  thicker  mucous  matter  which  sur- 
rounds the  alimentary  bolus,  and  facilitates  its  onward  course  in  the 
act  of  deglutition.*  The  secretion  from  the  different  glands  certainly 
varies  greatly.  M.  Lassaigne®  examined  the  fluid  from  the  parotid  ana 
the  submaxillary  in  the  same  animal.  The  latter  was  much  more 
viscid,  and  resembled  mucus  in  consistence. 

It  is  probable  that  the  main  action  of  saliva  is  to  soften  the  food ;  for 
when  substances  are  well  mixed  with  water,  they  are  retained  in  the 
mouth  for  a  short  time  only;  and,  consequently,  in  an  amylaceous 
solution  there  is  no  opportunity  for  change  to  be  effected.  Experi- 
ments, instituted  by  M.  Lassaigne,^  by  a  committee  of  the  Institute, 
and  by  M.  Bernard^  show,  that  when  the  food  is  dry  a  considerable 
admixture  of  saliva  takes  place,  whilst  if  it  be  so  softened,  that  masti- 
cation is  not  needed,  it  absorbs  scarcelv  any.  In  executing  these 
experiments,  th^  aliment  was  weighed  before  giving  it  to  the  animal ; 
the  oesophagus  was  cut  across;  and  the  aliment,  after  having  been 
chewed  and  insalivated,  was  received  through  the  wound  in  the  neck. 
The  difference  in  weight  indicated  the  quantity  of  saliva  that  had  been 
added  to  it.  According  to  Professor  Bdrard,*  these  experiments  teach 
na:  First,  That  dry  forage  absorbs  about  four  or  five  times  its  weight 
of  saliva  and  mucus.  Secondly,  That  dry  feculaceous  articles  (oats, 
.  -fllMph  and  barley  meal)  absorb  a  little  more  than  their  weight.  Thirdly. 
•y'^FHAX  green  forage  (green  leaves  and  stalks  of  barley)  absorb  a  little 
<^.^  less  than  half  their  weight;  and  fourthly;  that  moist  feculaceous  arti- 
cles (starch  and  bran)  to  which  sufficient  water  has  been  added  for  the 

I  Canstatt  and  Eisenm&im,  Jahresbericht  Uber  die  Fortsohritte  in  der  Biologic,  im 
Jahre,  1S47,  s.  117. 

'  See,  also,  Frerichs,  in  Canstatt's  Jahresbericht,  1850,  p.  134 ;  and  art.  Yerdaunng, 
In  Wagner^s  Handwort.  der  Phjsiologie,  Bd.  iii.  Abth.  1,  Braunsch.,  1846 ;  and  Bidder 
tind  Schmidt,  Die  Verdanungss&fte,  b.  1,  Mitau  nnd  Lieipz,,  1852. 

•  Manual  of  Physiology,  2d  Amer.  edit.,  p.  163,  Philad.,  1853. 

*  Comptes  Rendas,  1852,  p.  236. 

'  Beraud,  Manuel  de  Phjsiologie,  p.  88,  Paris,  1853. 
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'  Archives  O^n^rales  de  M6decine,  4e  s  ne,  turn.  xiii.  p.  1. 

•  Conis  de  Phjsiologie,  p.  721,  Paris,  1848. 
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food  to  be  swallowed  without  previous  mastication,  do  not  sensibly 
absorb  any. 

Both  mastication  and  insalivation  are  of  moment,  in  order  that 
digestion  shall  be  accomplished  in  perfection ;  and,  accordingly,  they 
who  swallow  food  without  due  masticatjon,  or  waste  the  saliva  by  con- 
stant and  profuse  spitting,  are  more  liable  to  attacks  of  dyspepsia,  or 
imperfect  digestion.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  add,  that  Dr.  Budge,* 
•  on  extirpating  the  salivary  glands  in  animals,  did  not  find  that  they 
sustainea  the  smallest  apparent  injury ;  whence  he  conjectures,  that 
certain  glands  can  act  as  succedanea  to  others,  and  that  on  the  removal 
of  the  salivary  glands  the  pancreas  supplies  perhaps  the  fluid  usually 
secreted  by  the  other. 

A  table  given  by  Dr.  Robert  Dundas  Thomson*  as  the  results  of  ex- 
periments on  two  cows,  signally  exhibits  the  beneficial  effects  of  a 
proper  grinding  of  the  food.  The  cows  were  fed  on  entire  barley  and 
malt  steeped  in  hot  water.  They  were  then  fed  on  crushed  barley  and 
malt  prepared  in  the  same  manner.  The  influence  of  the  finer  division 
of  the  grain  in  increasing  the  quantity  of  milk  is  strikingly  shown. 


Entire  barlej  and  grass, 
Entiro  malt  and  grass, 

Crashed  barley,  grass  and  haj, 

Crushed  malt  and  haj, 

The  table  exhibits,  that  with  the  entire  barley,  the  milk  diminished 
during  the  second  five  days  of  the  experiment,  whilst  with  the  crushed 
barley  it  had  a  tendency  to  increase  during  each  succeeding  period. 

The  degree  of  resistance,  and  sapidity  of  the  food,  apprise  us  when 
mastication  and  insalivation  have  been  sufficiently  exerted.  When  this 
is  the  case  it  is  subjected  to  the  next  of  the  digestive  processes.  Some 
physiologists  have  affirmed,  that  the  uvula  is  the  organ  which  judges 
when  the  food  is  adapted  for  deglutition.  M.  Adelon,  whose  views  aro 
generally  worthy  of  great  favour  and  attention,  asserts,  "  that  it  judges 
by  its  mode  of  sensibility,  of  the  degree  in  which  the  aliment  has  been 
prepared  in  the  mouth ;  of  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  chewed,  im- 
pregnated with  saliva,  and  reduced  to  paste ;  and,  according  to  the 
impression  it  receives,  it  excites,  sympathetically,  the  action  of  all  those 
parts ;  directs  the  convulsive  contraction  of  the  muscles  that  raise  the 
pharynx:  even  keeps  the  stomach  on  the  alert,  and  disposes  it  to  receive 
favourably  or  to  reject  the  food  passing  to  it."  Such  a  function  would 
be  anomalous.  It  is,  indeed,  inconceivable  that  so  insignificant  an 
organ  could  be  possessed  of  those  elevated  attributes.  Observation, 
also,  proves,  that  the  notion  is  the  ofl&pring  of  fancy.    M.  Magendie* 

'  Medicinlsche  Zeitung,  May  4,  1842 ;  cited  in  British  and  For.  Me<l.  Rev.,  July, 
1842,  p.  221. 
'  Experimental  Researches  on  the  Food  of  Animals,  Amer.  edit.,  New  York,  1846. 
•  Op.  cit.,  ii.  68. 
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asserts,  that  he  has  known  several  persons  who  had  entirely  lost  the 
uvula,  either  by  venereal  ulceration  or  by  excision,  and  yet  he  never 
remarked  that  their  mastication  experienced  the  slightest  modification, 
or  that  they  swallowed  inopportunely.  Our  experience  corresponds 
with  that  of  M.  Magendie.  We  know  of  more  than  one  individual 
in  whom  there  is  not  the  slightest  vestige  of  uvula ;  yet  they  taste, 
chew,  and  swallow  like  other  persons. 

d.  Deglutition, 

The  act  of  swallowing,  although  executed  with  extreme  rapidity, 
and  apparently  simple,  is  the  most  complicated  of  the  digestive  opera- 
tions, and  requires  the  action  of  mouth,  pharynx  and  oesophagus.  It 
has  been  well  analyzed  by  M.  Magendie, — first  of  all  in  a  tnesis,  main- 
tained at  the  Ecole  de  ifedecine  of  Paris,  in  1808,  and  subsequently,  in 
his  Precis  £llementaire  de  Phydohgie}  To  facilitate  its  study,  he  divides 
it  into  three  stages.  In  the  firsts  the  food  passes  from  the  mouth  into 
the  pharynx ;  in  the  second^  it  clears  the  apertures  of  the  glottis  and 
nasal  fossas,  and  attains  the  oesophagus ;  ana,  in  the  thirds  it  clears  the 
oesophagus  and  enters  the  stomach. 

1.  When  the  food  has  been  sufficiently  masticated  and  imbued  with 
saliva,  it  is  collected  by  the  action  of  the  cheeks  and  tongue  upon  the 
upper  surface  of  the  last  organ ; — the  mass  being  more  or  less  rounded, 
ana  hence  usually  termed  alimentary  bolus.  Mastication  now  stops; 
the  tongue  is  raised  and  applied  against  the  bony  palate  in  succession 
from  the  tip  to  the  root,  and  the  alimentary  bolus,  having  no  other  way 
of  escaping  from  the  force  pressing  it,  is  directed  towards  the  pharynx. 
Previous  to  this,  the  pendulous  veil  of  the  palate  had  been  applied  to 
the  base  of  the  tongue.  The  bolus  now  raises  it  to  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion :  the  circumflexus  palati  muscles  render  the  velum  tense,  so  that  the 
food  cannot  pass  into  tne  nasal  fossse ;  and  the  muscles  that  constitute 
the  pillars  of  the  fauces — palato-pharyngei  and  glosso-staphylini — 
contribute  to  this  effect.  By  this  combination  of  results,  the  food  is 
impelled  into  the  pharynx.  The  muscles,  which,  by  their  action,  apply 
the  tongue  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  to  the  velum  palati,  are  the 
proper  muscles  of  the  organ,  aided  by  the  mylo-hyoidei.  In  this  first 
stage  of  deglutition,  the  motions  are  voluntary,  except  those  of  the 
velum  palati.  The  process  is  not  executed  with  rapidity,  and  is  easily 
intelligible.  Such  is  not  the  case  with  the  second  stage.  The  actions 
in  it  are  complicated,  and  executed  with  so  much  celerity,  that  they 
have  been  regarded  as  a  kind  of  convulsion. 

2.  The  distance  over  which  the  bolus  has  to  travel,  in  the  second 
stage,  is  trivial ;  the  rapidity  of  its  course  is  owing  to  the  larynx  or 
superior  aperture  of  tne  windpipe,  which  opens  into  the  pharynx 
having  to  be  cleared  instantaneously,  otherwise  respiration  might  be 
arrested,  and  serious  effects  ensue.  The  mode,  in  which  the  second 
stage  is  accomplished,  is  as  follows.  As  soon  as  the  alimentary  bolus 
comes  in  contact  with  the  pharynx  all  is  activity ;  the  pharynx  con- 
tracts, embraces,  and  presses  the  bolus;  and  the  velum  pendulum, 
drawn  down  by  the  paUtto-pharyngei  and  glosso-staphylini  muscles, 

1  Edit,  oit.,  ii.  63. 
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fulfils  a  similar  office.  At  the  same  time,  the  genio-glossus,  by  apply- 
ing the  tongue  to  the  palate,  from  the  tip  to  the  roof,  raises  the  08 
hvoides,  the  larynx,  and,  with  it,  the  anterior  paries  of  the  pharynx. 
The  same  effect  is  directly  induced  by  the  contraction  of  the  mylo- 
hyoidei,  and  genio-hyoidei  muscles ;  which,  instead  of  acting  as  de» 
pressors  of  the  lower  jaw,  as  they  do  during  mastication,  take  the  jaw 
as  their  fixed  point,  and  are  levators  of  the  os  hyoides.  The  larynx 
is  thus  elevated,  carried  forwards,  and  meets  the  bolus  to  render  its 
passage  over  the  aperture  of  the  larynx  shorter,  and,  therefore,  more 
speedy.  To  aid  this  effect, — when  we  make  great  efforts  to  swallow, 
the  head  is  inclined  forwards  on  the  thorax.  Whilst  the  os  hyoides 
and  the  larynx  are  raised,  they  approach  each  other, — the  upper  mar- 
gin of  the  thyroid  cartilage  passing  behind  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone: 
the  epiglottic  gland  is  pushed  backward,  and  the  epiglottis  is  depressed, 
and  inclined  backwards  and  downwards,  so  as  to  cover  the  entrance  to 
the  larynx.  The  cricoid  cartilage  executes  a  rotatory  motion  on  the 
inferior  cornua  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  which  occasions  the  entrance 
of  the  larynx  to  become  oblique  from  above  to  below,  and,  of  course, 
from  before  to  behind.  The  bolus  thus  glides  over  its  surface;  and, 
forced  on  by  the  veil  of  the  palate,  and  by  the  constrictors  of  the 
pharynx,  reaches  the  oesophagus. 

At  one  time,  it  was  universally  believed,  that  the  epiglottis  is  the 
sole  agent  in  preventing  substances  from  passing  into  the  larynx. 
The  experiments  of  M.  Magendie*  have,  however,  demonstrated,  that 
this  is  tne  combined  effect  of  the  motions  of  the  larynx  just  described, 
and  of  the  muscles,  whose  office  it  is  to  close  the  glottis;  so  that,  if 
the  laryngeal  and  recurrent  nerves  be  divided  in  an  animal,  and  the 
epiglottis  be  left  in  a  state  of  integrity,  deglutition  is  rendered  ex- 
tremely difficult ; — the  principal  cause,  that  prevented  the  introduction 
of  aliments  into  the  glottis,  having  been  removed  by  the  section.  M. 
Magendie,  and  MM.  Trousseau  and  Belloc*  refer  to  cases  of  individuals, 
who  were  totally  devoid  of  epiglottis,  and  yet  swallowed  without  any 
difficulty,*  and  Magendie  remarks,  that  if,  in  laryngeal  phthisis  witn 
destruction  of  the  epiglottis,  deglutition  be  laboriously  and  imperfectly 
accomplished,  it  is  owing  to  the  carious  condition  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages,  and  to  the  lips  of  the  glottis  being  so  much  ulcerated  as  not 
to  be  able  to  close  the  glottis  accurately.  Whilst  the  bolus,  then,  is 
passing  over  the  top  of  the  larynx,  respiration  must  be  momentarily 
suspended,  owing  to  closure  of  the  glottis ;  and  if,  from  distraction  of 
any  kind,  we  attempt  to  speak,  laugh,  or  breathe,  at  the  moment  of 
deglutition,  the  glottis  opens,  the  food  enters,  and  cough  is  excited, 
which  is  not  appeased  until  the  cause  is  removed.  This  is  what  is 
called,  in  common  language,  "  the  food  going  the  wrong  way."  As 
soon  as  the  bolus  has  cleared  the  glottis,  the  larynx  descends,  the  epi- 
glottis rises,  and  the  glottis  opens  to  give  passage  to  the  air.     This  is 

>  M6moire  sur  TUsage  de  l*£piglotte  dans  la  Deglntition,  Paris,  1813 ;  and  Pr^ois, 
&o.,  i.  67. 

'  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Laryngeal  Phthisis,  &o.  &o. ;  Dr.  Warder's  translation, 
p.  84,  in  Dunglison's  American  Medical  Library,  Philad.,  1839. 

*  A  similar  case  is  given  by  Targioni,  in  which  neither  deglutition  nor  speech  was 
impaired ;  Morgagni,  xxviii.  13. 
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owiDg  to  the  relaxation  of  the  muscles  that  had  previously  raised  the 
larynx,  and  closed  the  glottis.  M.  Chaussier  thinks,  that  the  sterno- 
hyoidei  muscles  now  act,  and  aid  in  producing  the  descent  of  the 
parts.*  The  author  had  an  excellent  opportunity  for  noticing  the 
laryngeal  phenomena  of  deglutition  in  a  man,  who  had  cut  his  throat, 
•ana  in  whom  a  fistulous  opening  remained,  which  permitted  the  infe- 
rior ligaments  of  the  larynx  to  be  seen  distinctly.  The  glottis  was 
observed  to  be  firmly  closed.'  M.  Longet,*  who  has  made  experiments 
connected  with  this  subject  on  animals,  is  disposed  to  think,  that  the 
displacements  of  the  base  of  the  tongue  and  epiglottis  are  the  two  most 
important  conditions,  and  that  the  closed  glottis  is  only  the  last  obsta- 
cle set  up  against  the  passage  of  food  into  the  larynx ;  but  he  evi- 
dently assigns  too  much  importance  to  the  epiglottis. 

The  velum  pendulum,  tnen,  protects  the  posterior  nares  and  the 
orifices  of  the  Eustachian  tube  from  the  entrance  of  the  food ;  and  the 
epiglottis,  the  elevation  of  the  larynx,  with  the  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cles that  close  the  glottis,  are  the  great  agents  in  preventing  it  from 
passing  into  the  larynx.  The  whole  of  this  second  stage  consists  of 
rapid  movements,  of  an  entirely  involuntary  character,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Bellingeri,*  are  under  the  presidency  of  the  palatine  filaments 
of  the  fiflh  pair;  but  these  filaments  are  sensory;  the  motor  filaments 
being  probably  derived  from  the  pneumogastric;  or,  according  to  M. 
Longet,  from  the  spinal.' 

8.  In  the  third  stage,  the  pharynx,  by  its  contraction,  forces  the  ali- 
mentary bolus  into  the  oesophagus,  so  as  to  somewhat  dilate  the  upper 
part  of  the  organ.  The  upper  circular  fibres  are  thus  excited  to  action, 
and  force  the  food  onward.  In  this  way,  by  the  successive  contraction 
of  the  circular  fibres,  it  reaches  the  stomach.  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  oesophagus,  the  relaxation  of  the  circular  fibres  speeaily  follows 
their  contraction;  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  lowest  thira,  the  cir- 
cular fibres  remaining  contracted,  for  some  time  after  the  entrance  of 
the  bolus  into  the  stomach, — probably  to  prevent  its  return  into  the 
oesophagus.  The  passage  of  the  bolus  along  the  oesophagus  is  by  no 
means  rapid.  M.  Magendie^  affirms,  that  he  was  struck,  in  the  prose- 
cution pf  his  experiments,  with  the  slowness  of  its  progression.  At 
times,  it  was  two  or  three  minutes  before  reaching  the  stomach ;  at 
others,  it  stopped  repeatedly,  and  for  some  time.  Occasionally,  it  even 
ascended  from  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  oesophagus  towards  the 
Deck,  and  subsequently  descended  again.  When  any  obstacle  existed 
to  its  entrance  into  the  stomach,  this  movement  was  repeated  a  num- 
ber of  times,  before  the  food  was  rejected.  Every  one  must  have  felt 
the  slowness  of  the  progression  of  the  food  through  the  oesophagus 
•when  a  rather  larger  morsel  than  usual  has  been  swallowed.  If  it 
stops,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  aiding  its  progress  by  drinking  some  fluid, 

■  Adelon,  op.  oitat.,  ii.  424. 

*  Dnnglison'8  Amerioan  Modioal  Intelligenoer,  Oct.,  1841,  p.  73. 

*  L'Examinateur  Medioal,  17  Oct.,  1841 ;  and  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.,  Jan.,  1842, 
p.  228. 

*  Dissert.  Inaugural.,  Turin,  1823 ;  noticed  in  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  for  Jvdy^ 
1834. 

»  f  raite  de  PhTsiologie,  ii.  337,  Paris,  1850.  •  Op.  oitat.,  U.  69, 
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or  by  swallowing  a  piece  of  bread.  Occasionally,  however,  the  pro- 
bang  is  necessary  to  propel  it.  The  pain  produced  in  these  cases,' 
according  to  M.  Magendie,  is  owing  to  the  distension  of  the  nervous 
filaments,  that  surround  the  pectoral  portion  of  the  canal.  In  the  case 
of  a  female,  labouring  under  a  disease  which  permitted  the  interior 
of  the  stomach  to  be  seen,  M.  Hall^  noticed,  that  whenever  a  portion* 
of  food  passed  into  the  stomach,  a  sort  of  ring  or  hourrelet  was  formed 
at  the  cardiac  orifice,  owing  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  ^the  oeso- 
phagus being  forced  into  the  stomach  by  the  contraction  of  its  circular 
fibres.*  The  mucous  fluid,  pressed  out  from  the  different  follicles  by 
the  passage  of  the  bolus,  materially  facilitates  its  progress. 

Notwithstanding  the  facility  with  which  deglutition  is  accomplished, 
almost  every  part  of  it  is  uninfluenced  by  volition,  being  dependent 
upon  organization,  and  exerted  instinctively.  If  the  alimentary  mat- 
ter contained  in  the  mouth  be  not  sufficiently  masticated  ;  or  if  it  has 
not  the  shape,  consistence,  and  dimensions,  it  ought  to  possess;  or 
if  the  ordinary  movements,  that  precede  mastication,  have  not  been 
executed, — whatever  eflbrt  we  may  make,  deglutition  is  impractica- 
ble. We  constantly  meet  with  persons  who  are  unable  to  swallow 
the  smallest  pill;  and  yet  can  swallow  a  much  larger  mass,  if  certain 
preliminary  motions  be  executed,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  pill,  are 
inadmissible,  in  consequence  of  its  being  usually  of  a  nauseous 
character.  It  appears,  that  the  involuntary  parts  of  the  function  are 
excited  by  the  stimulation  of  the  aliment ;  for,  if  we  attempt  to  swal- 
low the  saliva  several  times  in  succession,  we  find  after  a  time,  that 
the  act  is  impracticable,  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  saliva.  Every 
one  must  have  experienced  the  difficulty  of  deglutition,  when  the 
mouth  and  fauces  were  not  duly  moistened  by  their  secretions.  The 
involuntary  part  of  deglutition  is  under  the  control  of  the  reflex  system 
of  nerves.  An  impression  is  made  by  the  alimentary  matters  upon  the 
excitor  or  afferent  nerves,  which  impression  is  conveyed  to  the  gray 
matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  in  the  invertebrata  to  ganglia  corre- 
sponding to  it;  whence  it  is  reflected  to  the  muscular  fibres  that  have 
to  be  thrown  into  contraction.  The  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  which 
serves  as  a  centre  for  the  reception  of  the  impression,  and  the  point  of 
departure  for  the  motor  influence,  is  the  medulla  oblongata;  and  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  John  Reid'  lead  to  the  inference,  that  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal, which  is  chiefly  distributed  to  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
tongue  and  fauces,  is  the  excitor  nerve;  the  pharyngeal  branches  of  the 
pneumogastric,  the  motors.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  these  nerves 
do  not  alone  possess  the  function;  for  after  they  have  been  divided,  the 
animal  is  still  capable  of  imperfect  deglutition.  The  associate  excitor 
or  afferent  nerves.  Dr.  Reid  concludes  to  be — the  branches  of  the  fifth 
pair,  that  are  distributed  to  the  fauces,  and  probably  also  those  of  the 
superior  laryngeal  distributed  to  the  pharynx: — the  associate  motor  or 
efferent  nerves  being  branches  of  the  hypoglossal,  that  are  distributed 
to  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  and  to  the  sterno-hyoid,  sterno- thyroid, 
and  thyro-hyoid  muscles ;  filaments  of  the  inferior  laryngeal  that  ramify 
on  the  larynx ;  some  of  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  that  supply  the 

'  Op.  cit.,  it.  70.  '  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joom.,  yol.  xlix. 
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levator  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw ;  the  branches  of  the  portio  dura  that 
Taraify  upon  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscles,  and  upon  the  mus- 
des  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face ;  and  probably  some  of  the  branches 
of  the  cervical  plexus,  which  unite  themselves  to  the  descendens  noni. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  this  part  of  the  physiology  of  deglu- 

*tition  is  obscure.* 

Some  individuals  are  capable  of  swallowing  air;  and,  according  to 
M.  Magendie,*  it  is  an  art  that  can  be  attained  bv  a  little  practice. 

•  He  affirms  it,  indeed,  to  be  a  more  common  power  than  is  usually  sup- 
posed. In  100  students  he  has  generally  found  eight  or  ten  who  pos- 
sessed it.  In  the  stomach,  the  air  acquires  the  temperature  of  the  vis- 
cus,  becomes  rarefied,  and  distends  the  organ ;  exciting,  in  some,  a  feel- 
ing of  burning  heat;  in  others,  an  inclination  to  vomit,  or  acute  pain. 
He  thinks  it  probable,  that  its  chemical  composition  undergoes  change ; 
but,  on  this  point,  nothing  certain  is  known.  The  time  of  its  stay  in 
the  stomach  is  variable.  Commonly,  it  ascends  into  the  oesophagus, 
and  makes  its  exit  through  the  mouth  or  nostrils.  At  other  times,  it 
passes  through  the  pylorus,  and  diffuses  itself  through  the  whole  of  the 
mtestinal  canal,  as  far  as  the  anus, — distending  the  abdominal  cavity, 
and  simulating  tympanites.  M.  Magendie  refers  to  the  case  of  a  young 
conscript,  who  feigned  the  disease  in  this  manner. 

e.  Chymification, 

When  the  food  has  experienced  changes  impressed  upon  it  by  the 
preceding  process,  it  reaches  the  cavity  of  the  stomach,  where  it  is  re- 
tained for  several  hours,  and  undergoes  another  portion  of  the  digestive 
action,  being  converted  into  a  pultaceous  mass,  to  which  the  term  chyme 
has  been  applied ;  whilst  the  process  has  been  called  chymification.  It 
does  not  seem,  that  all  physiologists  have  employed  these  terms  in  this 
aignification;  some  have  confounded  cAyfe  with  chyme;  and  chylification 
with  chymifi/cation.  The  former  of  these  processes  is  distinctly  an  in- 
testinal act:  the  latter  is  exclusively  gastric. 

The  aliment,  as  it  is  sent  down  by  repeated  efforts  of  deglutition, 
descends  into  the  splenic  portion  of  the  stomach  without  difficulty,  as 
regards  the  first  mouthfuls.  The  stomach  is  but  little  compressed  by 
the  surrounding  viscera,  and  its  parietes  readily  separate  to  receive  the 
food;  but  when  it  is  taken  in  considerable  quantity,  the  distension  gradu- 
ally becomes  more  difficult,  owing  to  the  compression  of  the  viscera 
and  the  distension  of  the  abdominal  parietes.  The  accumulation  takes 
place  chiefly  in  the  splenic  and  middle  portions.  Dr.  Beaumont*  ob- 
served, that  when  a  piece  of  food  was  received  into  the  stomach,  the 
'  rugae  of  the  latter  gently  closed  upon  it ;  and  if  it  were  sufficiently  fluid, 
gradually  diffused  it  through  the  cavity  of  the  organ,  but  entirely  ex- 
duded  more  whilst  the  action  continued.  The  contraction  ceasing, 
another  quantity  of  food  was  received  in  the  same  manner.  It  was 
found,  in  the  subject  of  his  experiments,  that  when  the  valvular  portion 
of  the  stomach,  situate  at  the  fistulous  aperture,  was  depressed,  and 

I  Longet,  Traits  de  Physiologie,  ii.  384,  337,  Paris,  1850. 

"  Op.  cit.,  ii.  146. 

*  Experiments,  &o.,  on  the  Gastrio  Juice,  p.  110« 
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solid  food  introduced,  either  in  large  pieces  or  finely  divided,  the  same 
gentle  contraction  or  grasping  motion  took  place,  and  continued  for 
fifty  or  eighty  seconds,  and  it  would  not  allow  of  another  quantity,  until 
that  period  had  elapsed :  the  valve  could  then  be  depressed,  and  more 
food  put  in.  When  the  man  was  so  placed,  that  the  cardia  could  be 
seen,  and  was  permitted  to  swallow  a  mouthful  of  food,  the  same  con- 
traction of  the  stomach  and  grasping  of  the  bolus  were  invariablv* 
observed  to  commence  at  the  oesophageal  ring.  Hence,  when  food  18 
swallowed  too  rapidly,  irregular  contractions  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  . 
the  oesophagus  and  stomach  are  produced ;  the  vermicular  motions  of 
the  rugae  are  disturbed,  and  the  regular  process  of  digestion  is  inter- 
rupted. 

Whilst  the  stomach  is  undergoing  distension  by  food,  it  experiences 
changes  in  its  size,  situation,  and  connexion  with  the  neighbouring 
organs.  The  dilatation  does  not  aflect  its  three  coats  equally.  The 
two  laminae  of  the  peritoneal  coat  separate,  and  permit  the  stomach  to 
pass  farther  between  them.  The  muscular  coat  experiences  a  true  dis- 
tension ;  its  fibres  lengthen,  but  still  so  as  to  preserve  the  particular 
shape  of  the  organ ;  whilst  the  mucous  coat  yields,  in  those  parts  espe- 
cially where  the  rugae  are  numerous;  that  is,  along  the  great  curvature 
and  splenic  portion.  In  place,  too,  of  being  flattened  at  its  anterior 
and  posterior  surfaces,  and  occupying  only  the  epigastrium,  and  a  part 
of  the  left  hypochondrium,  it  assumes  a  rounded  figure.  Its  great 
cul-de-sac  descends  into  the  left  "hypochondre  and  almost  fills  it,  and 
the  greater  curvature  descends  towards  the  umbilicus,  especially  on 
the  left  side.  The  pylorus  preserves  its  position  and  connexion  with 
the  surrounding  parts ; — being  fixed  down  by  a  fold  of  the  peritoneum. 
It  is  chiefly  forwards,  upwards,  and  to  the  left  side,  that  the  dilatation 
occurs.  The  posterior  surface  cannot  dilate  on  account  of  the  resist- 
ance of  the  vertebral  column,  and  of  a  ligamentous  formation  Which 
prevents  the  stomach  from  pressing  on  the  great  vessels  behind  it.  Its 
cardiac  and  pyloric  portions  are  also  fixed ;  so  that  when  it  is  under- 
going distension,  a  movement  of  rotation  takes  place,  by  which  the 
great  curvature  is  directed  slightly  forwards;  the  posterior  surface 
inclined  downwards,  and  the  superior  upwards.  A  wound  received  in 
the  epigastric  region,  will,  consequently,  penetrate  the  stomach  in  a 
very  different  part,  according  as  the  viscus  may  be,  at  the  time,  full  or 
empty. 

The  dilatation  of  the  organ  produces  changes  in  the  condition  of  the 
abdomen  and  its  viscera.  The  total  size  of  the  abdominal  cavity  is 
augmented;  the  belly  becomes  prominent;  and  the  abdominal  viscera 
are  compressed, — sometimes  so  much  as  to  excite  a  desire  to  evacuate  * 
the  contents  of  the  bladder  or  rectum.  The  diaphragm  is  crowded 
towards  the  thorax,  and  is  depressed  with  difficulty;  so  that,  not  only 
is  ordinary  respiration  cramped;  but  speaking  and  singing  become 
laborious.  When  the  distension  of  the  organ  is  pushed  to  an  enormous 
extent,  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  may  be  painfully  distended,  and 
the  respiration  really  difficult.  It  is  in  these  cases  of  over-distension, 
that  an  energetic  contraction  of  the  oesophagus  is  necessary;  hence  the 
advantage  of  the  strong  muscular  arrangement  at  its  lower  part.  In 
proportion  as  the  food  accumulates  in  the  stomach,  the  sensation  of 
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hunger  diminishes ;  and  if  we  go  on  swallowing  additional  portions, 
it  entirely  disappears,  or  is  succeeded  by  nausea  and  loathing.  The 
quantity,  necessary  to  produce  this  effect,  varies  according  to  the  indi- 
vidual, as  well  as  to  the  character  of  the  food ;  a  very  luscious  article 
sooner  cloying  than  one  that  is  less  so.  A  due  supply  of  liquid  with 
solid  aliment  also  enables  us  to  prolong  the  repast  with  satisfaction. 

As  the  stomach,  when  distended,  presses  upon  the  different  viscera 
and  upon  the  abdominal  parietes,  it  is  obvious,  that  it  must  experience  a 
proportionate  reaction.  An  interesting  question  consequently  arises; — 
to  aetermine  the  causes,  which  oppose  the  passage  of  the  food  back 
along  the  oesophagus,  as  well  as  tnrough  the  pylorus.  M.  Magendie* 
found,  in  his  vivisections,  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  oesophagus 
experiences,  continuously,  an  alternate  motion  of  contraction  and  re- 
laxation. The  contraction  begins  at  the  junction  of  the  two  upper 
thirds  with  the  lowest  third ;  and  is  propagated,  with  some  rapidity, 
to  the  termination  of  the  oesophagus  in  the  stomach.  Its  duration, 
when  once  excited,  is  variable;  the  average  being,  at  least,  half  a 
minute.  When  thus  contracted,  it  is  hard  and  elastic,  like  a  cord 
strongly  stretched.  The  relaxation,  that  succeeds  the  contraction,  oc- 
curs suddenly  and  simultaneously  in  all  the  contracted  fibres;  at  times, 
however,  it  appears  to  take  place  from  the  upper  fibres  towards  the 
lower.  In  the  state  of  relaxation,  the  oesophagus  is  remarkably  flac- 
cid ;-t- forming  a  singular  contrast  with  that  of  contraction.  This 
movement  of  the  oesophagus  is,  according  to  M.  Magendie,*  under  the 
dependence  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves.  When  these  nerves  were 
divided  in  an  animal,  the  oesophagus  was  no  longer  contracted.  Still 
it  was  not  relaxed.  Its  fibres,  deprived  of  nervous  influence,  were 
shortened  with  a  certain  degree  of  force ;  and  the  canal  remained  in  a 
state  intermediate  between  contraction  and  relaxation. 

The  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus  of  the  horse,  for  an  extent  of  eight 
or  ten  inches,  is  not  contractile  in  the  manner  of  muscles.  M.  Magen- 
die*  found,  when  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  was  irritated,  or  the  parts 
were  exposed  to  the  galvanic  stimulus,  that  no  contraction  was  pro- 
duced. The  oesophagus  of  that  animal  is,  however,  highly  elastic;  and 
its  lower  extremity  is  kept  so  strongly  closed,  that  for  a  long  time  after 
death,  it  is  difficult  to  introduce  the  finger;  and  considerable  pressure 
is  required  to  force  air  into  it.  M.  Magendie  considers  this  arrange- 
ment to  be  the  true  reason,  why  horses  vomit  with  such  difficulty  as  to 
occasionally  rupture  the  stomach  by  their  efforts.  The  alternate  mo- 
tions of  the  oesophagus,  which  we  have  described,  oppose  the  return 
of  the  food  from  the  stomach.  The  more  the  organ  is  distended,  the 
more  intense  and  prolonged  is  the  contraction,  and  the  shorter  the 
relaxation.  The  contraction  commonly  coincides  with  inspiration ;  the 
time  at  which  the  stomach  is,  of  course,  most  strongly  compressed. 
The  relaxation  is  synchronous  with  expiration. 

The  pylorus  prevents  the  alimentary  mass  from  passing  into  the 
duodenum.  In  living  animals,  whether  the  stomach  be  filled  or  empty, 
this  aperture  is  constantly  closed  by  the  constriction  of  its  fibrous  ring, 
and  the  contraction  of  its  circular  fibres;  and,  so  accurately  is  it  closed, 

»  PrfciB,  Ac,  ii.  82.  •  n)i<l.,  ii.  18.  •  Ibid.,  ii.  19. 
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that  if  air  be  forced  into  the  stomach  from  the  oesophagus,  the  organ 
must  be  distended,  and  considerable  exertion  made  to  overcomi  the 
resistance  of  the  pylorus.  Yet,  if  air  be  forced  from  the  small  intes- 
tine in  the  direction  of  the  stomach,  the  pylorus  offers  no  resistance; — 
suffering  it  to  enter  the  organ  under  the  slightest  pressure; — a  circum- 
stance that  accounts  for  the  facility  with  which  bile  enters  the  stomach; 
especially  when  there  exists  inverted  action  of  the  duodenum.  To  the 
pylorus,  however,  a  more  active  part  has  been  assigned  in  the  passage 
of  the  chyme  from  the  stomach  into  the  intestine.  "Nothing  in  the 
animal  economy,"  says  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,*  "is  more  curious  and 
wonderful  than  the  action  of  that  class  of  organs  of  which  the  pylorus 
affords  a  remarkable  example.  If  a  portion  of  undigested  food  present 
itself  at  this  door  of  the  stomach,  it  is  not  only  not  permitted  to  pass, 
but  the  door  is  closed  against  it  with  additional  firmness;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  pylorus,  instead  of  relaxing,  contract 
with  more  than  ordinary  force.  In  certain  cases,  where  the  digestion 
is  morbidly  slow,  or  where  very  indigestible  food  has  been  taken,  the 
mass  is  carried  to  the  pylorus  before  it  has  been  duly  acted  upon  by 
the  gastric  juice:  then,  instead  of  inducing  the  pylorus  to  relax,  in 
order  to  allow  of  its  transmission  to  the  duoaenum,  it  causes  it  to  con- 
tract with  so  much  violence  as  to  produce  pain,  while  the  food,  thus 
retained  in  the  stomach  longer  than  natural,  disorders  the  organ :  and 
if  digestion  cannot  ultimately  be  performed,  that  disorder  goes  on 
increasing  until  vomiting  is  excited,  by  which  means  the  load  that 
oppressed  it  is  expelled. 

"The  pylorus  is  a  guardian  placed  between  the  first  and  the  second 
stomach,  in  order  to  prevent  any  substance  from  passing  from  the 
former  until  it  is  in  a  condition  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  latter;  and  so 
faithfully  does  this  guardian  perform  its  office,  that  it  often,  as  we  have 
seen,  forces  the  stomach  to  reject  the  offending  matter  by  vomiting, 
rather  than  allow  it  to  pass  in  an  unfit  state;  whereas,  when  chyme, 
duly  prepared,  presents  itself,  it  readily  opens  a  passage  for  it  into  the 
duodenum."  This  view  of  the  functions  of  the  pylorus  has  antiquity 
in  its  favour.  It  is,  indeed,  as  old  as  the  name,  wnich  was  given  to  it 
in  consequence  of  its  being  believed  to  be  a  faithful  porter  or  janitor 
(itvxttpoj,  "a  porter");  but  it  is  doubtless  largely  hypothetical.  We  con- 
stantly see  substances  traverse  the  whole  extent  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
without  having  experienced  the  slightest  change  in  the  stomach.  But- 
tons, half-pence,  &c.,  have  made  their  way  through,  without  difficulty; 
as  well  as  the  tubes  and  globes,  employed  in  the  experiments  of  Spal- 
lanzani,  Stevens,  and  others.  There  are  certain  parts  of  fruits,  which 
are  never  digested,  yet  the  "janitor"  is  aMays  accommodating.  Castor 
oil  is  capable  of  being  wholly  converted  into  chyle;  and  would  be  so,  if 
it  could  be  retained  in  the  stomach  and  small  intestines;  yet  there  is 
no  agent,  which  arrests  its  onward  progress.  Still,  from  these,  and 
other  circumstances,  M.  Broussais*  has  interred,  that  there  is  an  internal 
gastric  sense,  which  exerts  an  elective  agency;  detaining,  as  a  general 
rule,  substances  that  are  nutritive;  but  suffering  others  to  pass. 

•  Animal  Physiology,  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  p.  41. 

'  Traits  de  Physiol,  appliqu^  h  la  Pathologio ;  translated  by  Drs.  Bell  and  La  Roche, 
p.  314,  Philad.,  1832. 
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The  presence  of  food  in  the  stomach  after  a  meal  soon  excites  the 
orgslli  to  action,  although  no  change  in  the  food  is  perceptible  for  some 
time.  The  mucous  membrane  becomes  more  florid,  in  consequence  of 
the  larger  afiQux  of  blood ;  and  the  different  secretions  appear  to  take 
place  in  greater  abundance ;  become  mixed  with  the  food,  and  exert  an 
active  and  important  part  in  the  changes  it  experiences  in  the  stomach. 
•Direct  experiment  has  proved  that  such  augmented  secretion  actually 
occurs.  If  an  animal  be  kept  fasting  for  some  time,  and  then  be  made 
to  swallow  dry  food,  or  even  stones,  and  be  deprived  of  liquid  aliment, 
the  substances  swallowed  will  be  found, — on  killing  it  some  time  after- 
wards,— surrounded  bv  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid.  Such  is  not 
the  case  with  animals  killed  after  fasting.  The  stomach  then  contains 
no  fluid  matter.  The  augmented  secretion  in  the  former  case  must, 
therefore,  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  drv  food  in  the  stomach.  That 
it  is  not  simply  the  fluid  passed  down  by  aeglutition, — the  salivary  and 
mucous  secretions,  for  example, — is  proved  hj  the  fact,  that  the  same 
thing  occurs  when  the  oesophagus  has  been  tied.  Besides,  if  the  sto- 
mach of  a  living  animal  be  opened,  and  any  stimulating  substance  be 
applied  to  its  inner  surface,  a  secretion  is  seen  to  issue  in  considerable 
quantity  at  the  points  of  contact;  and,  again,  if  an  animal  be  made  to 
swallow  small  pieces  of  sponge,  attached  to  a  thread  hanging  out  of  the 
mouth,  by  means  of  which  they  can  be  withdrawn,  they  b^ome  filled 
with  the  fluids  secreted  by  the  stomach,  and,  on  withdrawing  them,  a 
sufficient  quantity  can  be  obtained  for  analysis.  Such  experiments 
have  been  repeatedly  performed  by  MM.  Reaumur,*  Spallanzani,*  and 
others.  In  Dr.  Beaumont's  case'  the  collection  of  gastric  secretion  was 
obtained  by  inserting  an  elastic  gum  tube  through  the  opening:  in  a 
short  time  fluid  enough  was  secreted  to  flow  through  the  tube.  This 
admixture  with  the  fluids  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and 
the  secretions  continually  sent  down  from  the  mouth  by  the  efforts  of 
deglutition,  is  the  only  apparent  change  witnessed  for  some  time  after 
the  reception  of  solid  food.  Sooner  or  later,  according  to  circumstances, 
the  pyloric  portion  of  the  organ  contracts,  sending  into  the  splenic  por- 
tion the  food  it  contains:  to  the  contraction  dilatation  succeeds;  and 
this  alternation  of  movements  goes  on  during  the  whole  of  digestion. 
Afl«r  this  time  chyme  only  is  found  in  the  pyloric  portion  mixed  with 
a  small  quantity  of  unaltered  food.  This  motion  of  contraction  and 
relaxation  has  been  called  peristole;  and  it  appears,  at  first,  to  be  limited 
to  the  pyloric  portion,  but  gradually  extends  to  the  body  and  splenic 
portion,  so  that,  ultimately,  the  whole  stomach  participates  in  it.  It 
consists  in  an  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  circular  fibres; 
and  the  gentle  oscillation,  thus  produced,  not  only  facilitates  the  admix- 
ture of  the  food  with  the  gastric  secretions,  but  continually  exposes 
fresh  portions  to  their  action.  The  experiments  of  Bichat  satisfied 
him,  that  the  peristole  is  more  marked,  the  greater  the  fulness  of  the 
stomach.  He  made  dogs  swallow  forced-meat  balls,  in  the  centre  of 
which  he  placed  cartilage,  and  found,  that  when  the  stomach  was  greatly 
charged,  tne  cartilages  were  pressed  out  of  the  balls.  This  did  not  hap- 
pen, when  the  organ  contained  a  smaller  quantity  of  food. 

«  Mtoolr.  de  VAcad.  ponr  1752.  «  Exp6r.  but  la  DigesUon,  OenAve,  1783. 

*  Experiments,  &o.,  on  the  Gastric  Juice,  p.  106. 
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The  ordinary  course  and  direction  of  the  revolutions  of  the  food, 
according  to  Dr.  Beaumont,*  are  as  follows: — The  bolus,  as  it  enters 
the  cardia,  turns  to  the  left;  passes  the  aperture;  descends  into  the 
splenic  extremity,  and  follows  the  great  curvature  towards  the  pyloric 
end.  It  then  returns  in  the  course  of  the  lesser  curvature,  and  makes 
its  appearance  again  at  the  aperture  in  its  descent  into  the  great  curva- 
ture to  perform  similar  revolutions.  That  these  are  the  revolutions  of 
the  contents  of  the  stomach,  he  ascertained  by  identifying  particular 
portions  of  food ;  and  by  the  fact,  that  v/tien  the  bulb  of  the  thermo- 
meter was  introduced  during  chymification,  the  stem  invariably  indi- 
cated the  same  movements.  Each  revolution  is  completed  in  from  one 
to  three  minutes,  and  the  motions  are  slower  at  first  than  when  chymi- 
fication has  made  considerable  progress.  In  addition  to  these  move- 
ments, the  stomach  is  subjected  to  more  or  less  succussion  from  the 
neighbouring  organs.  At  each  inspiration  it  is  pressed  upon  by  the 
diaphragm;  and  the  large  arterial  trunks  in  its  vicinity,  as  well  as  the 
arteries  distributed  over  it,  subject  it  to  constant  agitation. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  peristaltic  or  vermicular  action 
-^peristole — of  the  stomach, — and  the  action  extends  likewise  to  the 
intestines, — is  effected  by  the  muscular  coat  of  the  organ.  It  is,  how- 
ever, an  involuntary  contraction,  and  appears  to  be  little  influenced  by 
the  nervous  system;  continuing,  for  instance,  after  the  division  of  the 
eighth  pair  ot  nerves;  becoming  more  active,  according  to  M.  MageiB- 
die,'  as  animals  are  more  debilitated,  and  even  at  death ;  and  persisting 
after  the  alimentary  canal  has  been  removed  from  the  boay.  MM. 
Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,*  however,  affirm,  that  by  irritating  the  plexus 
of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  situate  around  the  oesophagus  with  thA 
point  of  a  scalpel,  or  touching  it  with  alcohol,  the  peristole  of  both 
stomach  and  intestines  can  be  constantly  excited ;  and  Valentin  and 
Dr.  John  Reid  state,  that  distinct  movements  may  be  excited  in  the 
stomach  by  irritating  the  pneumogastric.  This  involuntary  function, 
as  well  as  that  exerted  by  the  heart  and  other  involuntary  organs,  affords 
us  a  striking  instance  oi  the  little  nervous  influence,  which  seems  to  be 
requisite  for  carrying  on  many  of  those  functions  that  have  to  be  exe- 
cuted independently  of  volition  through  the  whole  course  of  existence; 
and  which  appear  to  be  excited  at  times,  in  a  reflex  manner,  by  the 
presence  of  appropriate  excitants; — of  food,  in  the  case  of  the  peri- 
staltic action  of  the  stomach;  of  blood,  in  that  of  the  heart,  &c.;  and 
yet  may  be  carried  on  in  the  absence  of  all  nervous  influence,  as  in  the 
cases  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  the  heart,  which  may  contract  for  a 
long  time  aftjefthey  have  been  removed  from  the  body.  In  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  the  movements  are  doubtless  influenced  by  the  spinal  cord, 
probably  through  the  sympathetic  by  means  of  the  fibres  which  the 
canal  derives  from  it;  but  although  influenced  by  the  spinal  cord,  they 
are  not  dependent  upon  it  for  contractility.  As  Dr.  Carpenter  has 
remarked,  the  canal  is  enabled  to  propel  its  contents  by  its  inherent 
powers ;  but — as  in  other  instances — the  nervous  centres  exert  a  gene- 
ral control  over  even  the  organic  functions,  "doubtless  for  the  purpose 

»  Op.  citat.,  p.  110.  "  Precis  El^mentaire,  ii.  20. 

*  Die  Verdauangy  u.b.  w.,  or  Frenoli  edit.,  Recherches  sur  la  Digestion,  Paris,  1827. 
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of  harmonizing  them  with  each  other,  and  with  the  conditions  of  the 
or^ns  of  animal  life."* 

The  gentle,  oscillatory  or  vermicular  motion  of  the  stomach,  and  the 
admixture  with  the  fluids,  secreted  by  its  internal  membrane,  as  well 
as  by  the  diflFerent  follicles,  &c.,  in  the  supra-diaphragmatic  portion  of 
Uie  alimentary  canal,  are  probably  the  main  agents  in  the  digestion 
operated  in  the  stomach. 

Much  contrariety  of  sentiment  has  existed  regarding  the  precise 
organs  that  secrete  the  fluid  which  oozes  out  as  soon  as  food  is  placed 
in  contact  with  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach.  Whilst  some  believe 
it  to  be  exhaled  from  that  membrane;  others  conceive  it  to  be  secreted 
by  the  numerous  follicles,  seated  in  the  membrane  as  well  as  in  that 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  oesophagus;  or  by  what  have  been  termed 
gastric  glands.  The  analogy  of  many  animals,  especially  of  birds,  would 
lender  the  last  opinion  the  most  probable.  In  them  we  find,  in  the 
second  stomach,  the  cardiac  or  gastric  glands  largely  developed;  and 
it  is  probable  that  they  are  the  great  agents  of  the  secretion  of  the 
digestive  fluid.  (See  Figs.  28  and  29.)  MM.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin* 
afttrm,  that  the  more  liquid  portion  of  the  gastric  fluid  is  exhaled,  and 
that  the  thicker,  more  ropy  and  mucous  portion  is  secreted  by  the  fol- 
hidfia.  Kudolphi*  assigns  it  a  double  origin; — from  exhalants,  and 
gastric  glands;  whilst  MM.  Leuret  and  Lassaigne*  ascribe  its  formation 
exclusively  to  the  villi.  The  views  of  Bernard  and  Kcilliker  have  been 
given  before.* 

Br.  Beaumont,®  who  had  an  excellent  opportunity  for  experimenting 
cm  this  matter,  remarks,  that  on  applying  aliment,  or  any  irritant,  to 
the  internal  coat  of  the  stomach,  and  observing  the  effect  through  a 
niagnifying-glass,  innumerable  minute,  lucid  points,  and  very  fine  pa- 
pil&,  could  be  seen  protruding,  from  which  a  pure,  limpid,  colourless, 
slightly  viscid  fluid  distilled,  which  was  invariably  and  distinctly  acid. 
On  applying  the  tongue  to  the  mucous  coat  in  its  empty,  unirritated 
state  of  the  stomach,  no  acid  taste  could  be  perceived.  Although  no 
apertures  were  perceptible  in  the  papillae,  even  with  the  assistance  of 
toe  best  microscope  that  could  be  obtained,  the  points,  whence  the  fluid 
issued,  were  clearly  indicated  hyr  the  gradual  appearance  of  innumer- 
able very  fine,  lucid  specks,  rising  through  the  transparent  mucous 
coat,  and  seeming  to  burst,  and  discharge  themselves  upon  the  very 
points  of  the  papillsB,  diffusing  a  limpid,  thin  fluid  over  the  whole 
mterior  gastric  surface. 

A  like  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed  regarding  the  chemical 
character  of  the  fluids;  and  this  has  partly  arisen  from  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  them  identical.  The  true  fluid  secreted  by  the  gastric 
follicles  or  mucous  membrane  can  never,  of  course,  be  obtained  for 
eixamination  in  a  state  of  purity.  It  must  always  be  mixed  not  only 
with  the  other  secretions  of  the  stomach,  but  with  all  those  transmitted 
to  the  organ,  by  the  constant  efforts  of  deglutition.  It  is,  consequently, 
to  this  mixed  fluid  that  the  term  gastric  juice  has  really  been  applied; 

"  Hmnan  Physiology,  p.  151,  Lond.,  1842.  «  Op.  citat. 

*  Gnmdriss  der  Physiologie,  2ter  Band,  2te  Abtheilung,  8.  ill.,  Berlin,  1828. 
«  Eecheivhes  but  la  Digestion,  Paris,  1825.  >  Page  83.  •  Op.  citat.,  p.  103. 
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although  it  is  more  especially  appropriated  to  the  particular  fluid,  pre- 
sumed to  be  secreted  by  the  stomach,  and  to  be  the  great  agent  in  diges- 
tion. To  the  nature  of  the  gastric  juice^and  its  effects  in  the  process  of 
digestion,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  presently. 

It  is  probably  owing  to  the  quantity  of  fluid  secreted  by  the  stomach, 
that  it  is  so  largely  supplied  with  bloodvessels;  and  that  the  mucous 
membrane  is  more  injected,  during  the  presence  of  food  in  the  organ. 
Experiments,  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie^  and  others,  would  seem  to  show, 
that  the  secretion  is  under  the  influence  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves. 
Having  administered  arsenic  to  different  animals — on  some  of  which 
he  had  divided  these  nerves, — he  found,  that,  whilst  the  stomachs  of 
those,  in  which  the  nerves  were  entire,  contained  a  large  quantity  of  a 
thin,  mucous  fluid;  in  those,  whose  nerves  were  divided,  the  organ  was 
inflamed  and  dry.  Leuret  and  Lassaigne,'  however,  affirm,  that  divi- 
sion of  the  nerves  had  no  influence  on  the  secretion.  But  more  of  this 
presently. 

Before  entering  into  the  views  of  different  physiologists  on  chymifi- 
cation, — in  other  words,  into  the  theories  of  digestion, — it  will  be  well 
to  refer  to  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  chyme.  Whether 
the  changes  in  the  food  be  simply  physical  or  chemical^  or  whether  the 
first  stage  of  animalization  be  effected  within  the  stomach,  will  be  a 
topic  for  future  inquiry.  Chyme  is  a  soft,  homogeneous  substance,  of 
grayish  colour  and  acid  taste.  Such  are  its  most  common  characters: 
it  varies,  however,  according  to  the  food  taken,  as  may  be  observed,  by 
feeding  animals  on  different  simple  alimentary  substances,  and  killing 
them  during  digestion.  This  difference  in  its  properties  accounts  for 
the  discrepancy  observable  in  the  accounts  of  writers.  The  change 
wrought  on  aliments  is,  doubtless,  of  a  chemical  nature;  but  the  new 
play  of  affinities  is  controlled  by  circumstances  inappreciable  to  us. 
In  the  case  of  a  female  patient  at  the  hospital  La  Uharite^  of  Paris, 
who  had  been  gored  by  a  bull,  and  had  a  fistulous  opening  in  the  sto- 
mach, the  food,  during  its  conversion  into  chyme,  appeared  to  have 
acquired  an  increase  of  its  gelatin ;  a  greater  proportion  of  chloride  of 
sodium;  phosphate  of  soda  and  phosphate  of  lime ;  and  a  substance,  in 
appearance,  fibrinous.* 

It  has  been  said,  again,  that  the  food  becomes  decarbonized  and  more 
nitrogenized ;  that  the  carbon  which  disappears  is  removed  by  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  air  swallowed  with  the  food,  or  by  that  contained  in  the  food 
itself;  and  that  the  nitrogen  proceeds  from  the  secretions  of  the  sto- 
mach, or  predominates  simply  because  the  food  is  decarbonized.  M. 
Adelon*  has  properly  remarked,  that  the  fact  and  the  explanation  are 
here  equally  hypothetical.  Generally,  the  chyme  possesses  acid  pro- 
perties. MM.  de  Mont^gre,*  Magendie,^  and  Tiedemann  and  Gmeiin,^ 
always  observed  it  to  be  so.  Haller'  and  Marcet  found  it  to  be  neither 
acid  nor  alkaline.  In  the  chyme  examined  by  the  latter  gentleman,  he 
detected  albumen,  an  animal  matter,  and  some  salts,  differing,  however, 

»  Philos.  Trans,  for  1814.,  "  Op.  citat. 

*  Richerand'B  Nouyeaux  £l6mexi8  de  PhTsiologie,  ^it.  13^me,  par  B^rard,  aiii6,  p.  72^ 
BruxeUes,  1837. 

*  Physiol,  de  rHomme,  &o,j  edit,  cit.,  torn.  ii. 

*  Experiences  sur  la  Digestion,  Paris,  1824.  «  Op.  citat.,  ii.  p.  87. 

f  Op.  cit.  •  Element.  Phjsiol.,  zix.  1. 
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dightly,  according  as  it  proceeded  from  animal  or  vegetable  food.  In 
the  latter  case,  it  afforded  four  times  as  much  carbon  as  in  the  former, 
but  less  saline  matter;  and  this  consisted  of  lime  and  an  alkaline  chlo- 
ride. MM.  Leu  ret  and  Lassaigne*  analyzed  the  chyme  from  the  sto- 
mach of  an  epileptic,  who  died  suddenly  in  a  fit,  five  or  six  hours  after 
having  eaten.  It  was  of  a  white,  slightly-yellowish  colour;  and  strong, 
disagreeable  taste.  On  analysis,  it  afforded  a  free  acid, — the  lactic;  a 
white,  crystalline,  slightly  saccharine  matter,  analogous  to  the  sugar  of 
milk;  albumen,  soluble  in  water;  a  yellowish,  fatty,  acid  matter,  ana- 
logous to  rancid  butter;  an  animal  matter,  soluble  m  water,  having  all 
the  properties  of  casein;  and  a  little  chloride  of  sodium,  phosphate  of 
fioda,  and  much  phosphate  of  lime.  Dr.  Prout'  affirms,  that  a  quantity 
of  chlorohydric  acid  is  present  in  the  stomach  during  the  process  of 
digestion.  He  detected  it  in  that  of  the  rabbit,  hare,  horse,  calf,  and 
dog,  and  in  the  sour  matter  ejected  by  persons  labouring  under  indi- 
gestion : — a  fact  which  has  been  confirmed  by  Mr.  Children.  MM. 
Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  and  Dr.  Beaumont,*  affirm,  that  the  secretion 
of  acid  commences,  as  soon  as  the  stomach  receives  the  stimulus  of  a 
foreign  body,  and  that  it  consists  of  chlorohydric  and  acetic  acids. 
The  experiments  of  these  gentlemen  were  not  confined  to  the  chymous 
mass  obtained  from  digestible  food.  They  examined  the  fluids,  secreted 
by  the  mucous  membrane  when  indigestible  substances  were  sent  into 
the  stomach,  and  the  acid  character  was  equally  manifested.  These  ex- 
periments, consequently,  remove  an  objection,  made  by  Dr.  Bostock,^ 
regarding  the  detection  of  the  chlorohydric  acid  by  Dr.  Prout; — that, 
as  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  acid 
before  the  introduction  of  food  into  the  stomach,  it  might  rather  be 
inferred,  that  it  is,  in  some  way  or  other,  developed  during  the  process 
of  digestion.  In  all  Dr.  Beaumont's  experiments,  the  chyme  was  in- 
variably and  distinctly  acid. 
The  principal  theories  on  chymification  have  been  the  following:* — 
1.  Goction,  or  eUxation, — This  originated  with  Hippocrates,  and  was 
vaguely  used  by  him  to  signify  the  maceration,  and  maturation  expe- 
rienced by  the  food  in  the  stomach.  The  doctrine  was  embraced  by 
Galen  and  others,  who  ascribed  to  the  organ,  an  oMracting,  retaining^ 
cdncocting,  and  expelling  quality  effected  by  heat.*  In  proof  of  this, 
they  affirmed  that  the  heat  of  the  stomach  is  increased  during  chymi- 
fication ;  that  the  process  is  more  rapid  in  the  warm,  than  cold-blooded 
animal ;  that  it  is  aided  by  artificial  heat,  and  continues  even  after  death, 
if  care  be  taken  to  keep  up  the  heat  of  the  body;  that  in  the  experi- 
ments on  artificial  digestion  made  by  Spallanzani,  heat  was  always 
necessary,  and  the  greater  the  degree  of  heat  the  more  easy  and  com- 
plete the  digestion. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  heat  of  the  stomach  is  totally 
insufficient  to  excite  any  coction  or  ebullition  in  the  physical  sense  of 

I  Recherches,  &c.,  p.  114. 

'  Philos.  Trans,  for  1824;  and  Bridgewater  Treatise  on  Chemistry,  &o.,  Amer.  edit., 
p.  268,  Philad.,  1834. 

*  On  the  Qastric  Juice,  &c.,  p.  105.  *  Physiologj,  3d  edit.,  p.  569,  Lend.,  1836. 

*  For  different  theories,  ancient  and  modem,  on  chymification,  see  B^rand,  Mannel  de 
Physiologie,  p.  130,  Paris,  1853. 

«  fioerhaav.,  Prieleotiones  Academ.  Not.  Adv.,  §  86,  tom.  1.,  Gutting.,  1740-1743. 
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the  term,  and  this  applies  particularly  to  the  cold-blooded  animal,  which 
must  digest,  if  not  with  the  same,  with  due,  rapidity. 

2.  Putrefaction. — The  next  great  hypothesis  was  that  oi  putrefaction^ 
which,  we  are  informed  by  Celsus,'  was  embraced  by  Plistonicus,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Praxagoras  of  Cos,  who  flourished  upwards  of  three  hundred 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Of  late,  it  has  had  no  advocates,  hifX 
appears  to  have  been  the  view  embraced  by  Cheselden.*  The  reasonaiy 
urged  in  favour  of  it,  have  been; — the  putrescible  character  of  the  ma» 
terials  employed  as  food;  the  favouraole  circumstances  of  a  heat  of 
98°  or  100°,  and  of  moisture;  and,  by  some,  the  foetor  of  the  excre^ 
ments.  The  objections  are,  1.  That  when  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
are  rejected,  during  chymification,  they  exhibit  no  evidence  of  putridity^ 
2.  That  in  all  the  experiments,  which  have  been  made  on  the  company 
tive  digestibility  of  different  substances,  when  it  has  been  necessary  to 
kill  the  animals  at  different  stages  of  the  digestive  process,  there  has 
not  been  the  slightest  sign  of  putrefaction.  3.  That  opportunities  fre- 
quently occur  for  witnessing  ravenous  fishes  and  reptiles  with  an  ani^ 
mal  or  portion  of  an  animal, — too  large  to  be  entirely  swallowed,—^ 
partly  in  the  stomach,  and  the  remainder  in  the  gullet  and  mouth.  In 
these  cases,  where  the  food  has  remained  in  this  situation  some  day% 
the  part  contained  in  the  throat  has  been  found  putrid,  whilst  that  iu 
the  stomach  ^as  been  entirely  sweet;  and  lastly,  in  Spallanzani^s  and 
other  experiments,  to  be  detailed  presently,  it  was  found,  when  food^ 
in  a  state  of  putridity,  was  taken  into  the  stomach,  or  mixed  with  the 
gastric  juice  out  of  the  stomach,  that  it  recovered  its  sweetness.  It  has 
been  already  observed,  that  it  is  the  custom,  in  some  countries,  to  ea( 
the  gihier  or  game  in  a  state  of  incipient  putrefaction;  yet  the  breath 
is  not  tainted  by  it. 

3.  Trituration. — The  mathematical  physiologists, — ^Borelli,*  Hecquet,^ 
Megallotti,*  Pitcairne,®  and  others, — after  the  example  of  Erisistratus^^ 
attempted  to  refer  the  whole  process  of  digestion  to  trituration^  imagin- 
ing, that  the  food  is  subjected  in  the  stomach  to  an  action  similar  to 
that  of  the  pestle  and  mortar  of  the  apothecary,  or  of  the  millstone; 
and  that  the  chvle  is  formed  like  an  emulsion.  The  most  plausiUe 
arguments,  in  mvour  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  are  drawn  from  the 
presumed  analogy  of  the  granivorous  bird,  whose  stomach  is  capable 
of  exerting  an  astonishing  degree  of  pressure  on  substances  submitted 
to  it.  There  is  no  analogy,  however,  between  the  human  stomach,  and 
the  gizzard  of  birds.  The  latter  is  a  masticatory  organ,  and  therefore 
possessed  of  the  surprising  powers  which  we  have  elsewhere  described; 
whilst  mastication,  in  man,  is  accomplished  by  distinct  organs.  No 
comparison  can  be  instituted  between  the  gentle  oscillatory  motion  of 
the  stomach,  and  the  forcible  compression  exerted  by  the  digastric 
muscle  of  the  gizzard.  The  simple  introduction  of  the  finger  through 
a  wound  of  the  abdomen  has  shown,  that  the  compression  exerted  By 

1  De  Medicm&,  cxxrk  E.  Milligan,  edit.  2da,  p.  5,  Edinb.,  1831. 

«  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Bodj,  Ac,  8tli  edit.,  p.  155,  Lond.,  1763. 

*  De  Mota  Animalium;  Addit.  J.  Bemouillii,  M.  D.,  Medit.  Mathem.  Mosonl.,  Lugd* 
Bat.,  1710. 

«  Trait6  de  la  Digestion,  Paris,  1710.  »  HaUer,  Elem.  PhTsiol.,  xix.  6. 

•  Works,  Ac,  Lond.,  1715.  ^  Gels.,  loo.  citat. 
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it  on  its  contents  is  totally  insufficient  to  bruise  any  resisting  substance. 
Moreover,  we  constantly  see  fruits, — as  raisins  and  currants, — passing 
through  the  whole  intestinal  canal  unchanged ;  whilst  worms  remain 
in  the  stomach — ^reside  there — unhurt;  and,  we  shall  see  presently, 
that  the  experiments  of  Eeaumur  and  Spallanzani  proved  most  con- 
vincingly, that  digestion  is  effected  independentlv  of  all  pressure.  The 
futility,  mdeed,  of  this  mode  of  viewing  the  suqject  is  signally  illus- 
trated by  the  fact,  that,  whijst  Pitcaime  estimated  the  power  of  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach  at  12,951  pounds.  Hales'  thought  that 
twenty  pounds  would  come  nearer  the  truth;  and  Astruc*  valued  its 
compressive  force  at  five  ounces! 

4.  Fermentation, — ^The  system  of  fermentation  had  many  partisans ; 
amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned  Van  Helmont,'  Sylvius,*  Willis,* 
Boyle,*  Grew,^  Charleton,*  Lower,*  Easpail,'®  &c.  Digestion,  in  this 
view,  was  ascribed  to  the  chemical  reaction  of  the  elements  of  the  food 
during  their  stay  in  the  stomach; — the  action  being  excited  bv  food 
that  had  already  undergone  digestion,  or  bv  a  leaven  secreted  ror  the 
purpose  by  the  stomach  itself.  In  favour  of  this  view,  it  was  attempted 
to  snow,  that  air  is  constantly  generated  in  the  organ,  and  that  an  acid 
is  always  produced  as  the  result  of  fermentation, — the  formation  of 
chyme  being  referred  by  the  greater  number  of  physiologists  to  the 
ibod  undergoing  the  vinous  and  acetous  fermentations.  The  objections 
to  this  doctrine  of  fermentation  are; — ^that  digestion  ought  to  be  totally 
independent  of  the  stomach,  except  as  regMtls  temperature;  and  the 
food  ought  to  be  converted  into  chyme,  exactly  in  the  same  manner, — 
if  it  were  reduced  to  the  same  consistence,  and  placed  in  the  same  tem- 
perature,— out  of  the  body ;  which  is  not  founa  to  be  the  case.  Bones 
are  speedily  reduced  to  chyme  in  the  stomach  of  the  dog,  although 
ihey  would  remain  unchanged  for  weeks,  in  the  same  temperature,  out 
of  the  body.  The  facts  of  the  voracious  fishes  before  mentioned  like- 
wise prove  the  insufficiency  of  the  hypothesis;  according  to  which, 
-digestion  ought  to  be  accomplished  as  eftectually  in  the  oesophagus  as 
in  the  stomach.  Yet  it  is  found  that,  whilst  the  portion  in  the  stomach 
is  digested,  the  other  may  be  unaltered,  or  be  putrid.  The  truth  is; — 
in  healthy  digestion,  fermentation,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term,  does  not  occur;  and,  whenever  the  elements  of  the  food  react 
upon  each  other,  it  is  an  evidence  of  imperfect  digestion ;  hence,  fer- 
mentation is  one  of  the  most  common  signs  of  dyspepsia. 

5.  Chemical  solution, — The  theory  of  chemical  solution,  proposed  by 
Spallanzani,"  and  subjected  to  modifications,  has  met  with  more  favour 
fix)m  physiologists  than  any  of  the  others  that  have  been  mentioned, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  established.     According  to  that  observer, 

>  Statical  EBsays,  ii.  174, 4th  edit.,  Lond.,  1769. 

'  Traits  de  la  Cauae  de  la  Digestion,  &o.,  Toalouse,  1714;  and  HaUer,  loo.  oitat. 

*  Ortus  Medioins,  &c.,  Amstel.,  1648.  *  Opera,  Geney.,  1781. 

*  Diatribe  due  Medico-Philosophic®,  &o.,  Lond.,  1659. 
^  Works,  vol.  ii.,  Lond.,  1772. 

^  Comp.  Anat.  of  the  Stomach,  &o.,  Lond.,  1681.  *  OBScon.  Anim.  Exero.  2. 

*  Tractatus  de  Corde,  &c.,  Amstel.,  1671. 

*  Chimie  Organiqne,  p.  356,  Paris,  1833. 

'*  Dissertations  relative  to  the  Natural  History  of  Animals  and  Vegetables:  sect,  i., 
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chymification  is  owing  to  the  solvent  action  of  a  fluid,  secreted  by  the 
stomach,  which  accumulates  in  that  viscus  between  meals  and  during 
hunger,^  and  acts  as  a  true  menstruum  on  the  substances  exposed  to  it. 
This  fluid, — to  which  he  gave  the  name  gastric  juice, — he  affirmed  to 
be  peculiar  in  each  animal,  according  to  its  kind  of  alimentation,— r 
corresponding,  as  regards  its  energy,  with  the  rest  of  the  digestive 
apparatus,  and  diflfering  in  its  source  in  the  series  of  animals;  in  some, 
proceeding  from  the  follicles  of  the  oesophagus;  in  others  from  those 
of  the  stomach;  but  always  identical  in  the  same  animal;  generally 
transparent,  yellowish ;  of  a  saline  taste;  bitter;  slightly  volatile;  and 
stronger  in  animals  with  a  membranous  than  in  those  with  a  muscular 
stomach,  and  than  in  ruminant  animals.  To  obtain  the  juice,  Spallan- 
zani  opened  animals,  after  they  had  been  made  to  fast  for  a  time;  and 
collected  the  juice  that  had  accumulated  in  their  stomachs;  or  he  made 
them  swallow  tubes  pierced  with  holes,  and  filled  with  small  sponges. 
By  withdrawing  these  tubes,  by  means  of  a  thread  attached  to  them 
and  suflFered  to  hang  out  of  the  mouth,  and  expressing  the  sponges,  he 
obtained  the  fluid  in  quantity  suflBcient  for  examination.  To  determine 
whether  this  jBuid,  obtained  from  fasting  animals,  was  destined  to  chy- 
mify  the  food,  he  tried  the  following  experiments.  He  caused  numerous 
animals  to  swallow  tubes  filled  with  food,  but  pierced  with  holes,  so 
that  the  juices  of  the  stomach  might  be  able  to  get  into  their  interior; 
and  found  that  chymification  was  effected,  when  he  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  chew  the  substances  before  they  were  put  into  the  tubes,  or 
to  triturate  them;  and  the  process  was  always  more  readily  accom- 
plished, the  more  easy  the  access  of  the  fluids.  On  repeating  these 
experiments  on  animals  of  various  kinds,  with  a  muscular  or  mem- 
branous, and  musculo-membranous  stomach ;  on  pullets,  turkeys,  ducks, 
pigeons,  rooks,  frogs,  salamanders,  eels,  serpents,  sheep,  cats,  &c.,  he 
obtained  the  same  results;  and  hence  he  affirmed,  that  trituration  can- 
not be  the  essence  of  chymification.  E^aumur,* — originally  a  believer 
in  the  doctrine  of  trituration, — had  previously  arrived  at  the  same  con- 
clusion, by  experiments  of  a  similar  kind.  Spallanzani  next  repeated 
those  experiments  upon  himself.  Having  well  chewed  different  articles 
of  food,  ne  enclosed  them  in  wooden  tubes  pierced  with  holes,  and 
swallowed  them;  but,  as  the  tubes  caused  pain  in  the  bowels,  he  sub- 
stituted small  bags  of  linen.  The  substances  contained  in  bags  were 
digested  without  the  bags  being  torn;  a  fact,  which  proved,  that  diges- 
tion must  have  been  accomplished  by  means  of  a  fluid,  that  penetrated 
them.  In  1777,  Dr.  Stevens'  repeated  these  experiments.  He  made  a 
person  swallow  balls  of  metal,  filled  with  masticated  food,  and  pierced 
with  holes:  when  the  balls  were  voided, — thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours 
afterwards, — they  were  entirely  empty.  Lastly. — Spallanzani  was  de- 
sirous of  seeing  whether  this  solvent  juice  could  effect  digestion  out  of 
the  body.  He  put  some  well-masticated  food  in  small  glass  tubes,  and 
mixed  gastric  juice  with  it.  These  tubes  he  placed  in  his  axilla,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  exposed  to  the  same  degree  of  heat  as  in  the 

>  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Beaumont  have  satisfao- 
torilj  proved  that  no  snch  aooomulation  takes  place  during  hunger. 

>  Memoir,  de  TAcad.  pour  1752.  *  De  Alimentorum  Concoctione,  §  24. 
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stomach ;  and  in  the  space  of  fifteen  hours,  or  of  two  days, — ^more  or 
less, — the  substances  appeared  to  be  converted  into  chyme.  In  these 
experiments  he  found  it  important  to  employ  gastric  juice,  that  had  not 
been  previously  used,  and  to  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  it. 

From  all  these  experiments,  Spallanzani  conceived  it  to  be  demon- 
strated, that  chymification  is  a  true  chemical  solution ;  tod  he  endea- 
voured to  deduce  from  them  the  degree  of  digestibility  of  diflferent 
alimentary  substances.  Similar  experiments  were  instituted  by  Dr. 
Beaumont.*  In  all  cases,  solution  occurred  as  perfectly  in  the  artificial 
as  in  the  real  digestions,  but  they  were  longer  in  being  accomplished, 
for  reasons  which  appear  sufficient  to  explain  the  difference.  In  the 
former,  the  gastric  secretion  is  not  continuous;  the  temperature  cannot 
be  as  accurately  maintained,  and  there  is  an  absence  of  those  gentle 
motions  of  the  stomach,  which  are  manifestly  so  useful  in  accomplish- 
ing real  digestion. 

With  regard  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  gastric  juice  of  Spallanzani, 
we  have  already  observed  that  great  contrariety  of  sentiment  has  pre- 
vailed ;  and  that,  in  ordinary  cases,  it  is  impracticable  to  procure  it 
unmixed  with  the  other  secretions  of  the  digestive  mucous  membrane. 
Spallanzani  affirmed,  that  the  only  properties  he  detected  in  it,  were, — 
a  slightly  salt,  bitterish  taste;  it  was  neither  acid  nor  alkaline.  Gosse* 
found  it  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  animal, — whether  herbi- 
vorous or  carnivorous; — and  to  be  always  acid  in  the  former.  Dumas* 
held  the  same  sentiments,  and  maintained,  from  experiments  on  dogs, 
that  it  was  acid  or  alkaline,  according  as  the  animal  had  fed  on  vege- 
table or  animal  diet.  He  declared  it,  moreover,  to  be  mawkish,  thick, 
and  viscid.  Viridet^  and  others  affirmed  that  it  was  always  acid.  Mr. 
Hunter*  was  not  inclined  to  suppose,  that  there  is  any  acid  in  the  gas- 
tric juice  as  a  component  or  essential  part  of  it,  "although  an  acid  is 
very  commonly  discovered  even  when  no  vegetable  matter  has  been 
introduced  into  the  stomach."  Scopoli®  analyzed  the  gastric  juice  of 
the  rook,  and  found  it  to  consist  of  water,  gelatin,  a  saponaceous  matter, 
muriate  of  ammonia,  and  phosphate  of  lime.  Carminati''  describes  it 
as  salt,  bitter,  and  frequently  acid ;  and  MM.  Macquart®  and  Vauquelin,* 
in  the  gastric  juice  of  the  ruminant  animal,  found  albumen  and  free 
phosphoric  acid.*®  All  these  analyses  were  made  on  the  mixed  fluid, 
to  which  the  term  gastric  juke  has  been  applied.  That  such  a  mixed 
fluid  does  exist  in  the  stomach  at  the  time  of  chymification,  and  is 
largely  concerned  in  the  process,  is  proved  by  the  facts  already  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  by  the  following.  M.  Magendie'*  asserts,  that  one  of 
his  pupils — M.  Pinel — could  procure,  in  a  short  time  after  swallowing 
a  little  water  or  solid  food,  as  much  as  half  a  pint.    M.  Pinel  "pos- 

>  Op.  oitat.,  p.  139.  '  Experiences  sur  la  Digestion,  §81,  Gen^y.,  1783. 

»  Principes  de  Phjrsiologie,  Paris,  1806. 

<  Tractatos  Novus  de  PrimA  Coctione,  &o.,  Genev.,  1691. 

*  Observations  on  Certain  Parts  of  the  Animal  Economy,  with  Notes  by  Prof.  Owen, 
Amer.  edit.,  p.  134,  Philad.,  1840.  >  In  Spallanzani,  §  244. 

'  Ricerohe  sulla  Natura,  &o.,  del  Succo  Gastrico,  Milano,  1785 ;  or  Journal  Phys.,- 
t.  xxiv.  . 

»  M6m.  de  la  Society  de  M6d.,  Paris,  1786.  •  Fouroroy,  E16m.  de  Chim.,  torn.  iv. 

^  See  Burdach,  Die  Physiologic  als  Erfahrungswissensohaft,  y.  240  und  431,  Leipzig, 
1836.  "  Precis,  &c.,  ii.  11. 
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sessed  the  faculty  of  vomiting  at  pleasure.''  In  this  way,  he  obtained 
from  his  stomach,  in  the  morning,  about  three  ounces  of  fluid,  which 
was  analyzed  by  M.  Thfoard,  who  found  it  composed  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water,  a  little  mucus,  and  salts  with  a  base  of  soda  and 
lime;  but  it  was  not  sensibly  acid,  either  to  the  tongue  or  to  reagents. 
On  another  occasion,  M.  Pinel  obtained  two  ounces  of  fluid  in  the  same 
manner.  This  was  analyzed  by  M.  Chevreul,  and  found  to  contain 
much  water,  a  considerable  quantity  of  mucus,  lactic  acid — united  to 
an  animal  matter,  soluble  in  water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol, — a  little 
muriate  of  ammonia,  chloride  of  potassium,  and  some  chloride  of  sodium. 
Messrs.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin*  procured  the  gastric  fluid  by  making 
animals,  that  had  fasted,  swallow  indigestible  substances,  as  flints.  It 
always  appeared  to  them  to  be  produced  in  greater  quantity,  and  to 
have  a  more  acid  character,  in  proportion  as  the  alimentary  matter  was 
less  digestible  and  less  soluble ;  and  they  assign  it,  as  constituents, — 
chlorohydric  acid ;  acetic  acid ;  mucus ;  no,  or  very  little,  albumen ; 
salivary  matter;  osmazome;  chloride  of  sodium,  and  sulphate  of  soda. 
In  the  ashes,  remaining  after  incineration,  were,  carbonate,  phosphate, 
and  sulphate  of  lime,  and  chloride  of  calcium.  MM.  Leuret  and  Las- 
saigne'  assign  its  composition,  in  one  hundred  parts,  to  be, — water, 
ninety-eight;  lactic  acid;  muriate  of  ammonia;  chloride  of  sodium; 
animal  matter  soluble  in  water ;  mucus ;  and  phosphate  of  lime,  two 
parts.  M,  Braconnof  examined  the  gastric  juice  of  a  dog,  and  found 
It  to  contain — free  chlorohydric  acid  in  great  abundance ;  muriate  of 
ammonia;  chloride  of  sodium  in  very  great  quantity;  chloride  of  cal- 
cium; a  trace  of  chloride  of  potassium;  chloride  of  iron;  chloride  of 
magnesium;  colourless  oil  of  an  acid  taste;  animal  matter  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  in  very  considerable  quantity ;  animal  matter  solu- 
ble in  weak  acids ;  animal  matter  soluble  in  water,  and  insoluble  in 
alcohol  {salivary  matter  of  Gmelin);  mucus;  and  phosphate  of  lime. 
In  the  winter  of  1832-3,  the  author  was  favoured  by  Dr.  Beaumont,^ 
with  a  quantity  of  the  gastric  secretion  obtained  from  the  individual 
with  the  fistulous  opening  into  the  stomach,  which  was  examined  by 
himself,  and  his  friend,  the  late  Professor  Emmet,  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  found  to  contain  free  chlorohydric  and  acetic  acids, 
phosphates,  and  chlorides,  with  bases  of  potassa,  soda,  magnesia,  and 
lime,  and  an  animal  matter — probably  pepsin — soluble  in  cold  water, 
but  insoluble  in  hot.  The  quantity  of  free  chlorohydric  acid  was  sur- 
prising :  on  distilling  the  fluid,  the  acids  passed  over,  the  salts  and 
animal  matter  remaining  in  the  retort:  the  amount  of  chloride  of  sil- 
ver thrown  down  on  the  addition  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  dis- 
tilled fluid,  was  astonishing.  The  author  had  many  opportunities  for 
examining  the  gastric  secretion  obtained  from  the  case  in  question.  At 
all  times,  when  pure  or  unmixed  except  with  a  portion  of  the  mucus 
of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  digestive  tube,  it  was  a  transparent 
fluid,  having  a  marked  smell  of  chlorohydric  acid;  and  of  a  slightly 

>  Op.  cit.  ■  Recherche8,&c.,  Paris,  1825. 

•  Journal  de  Chimie  MMicale,  torn,  ii.,  ser.  2, 1S36,  and  Records  of  General  Science, 
Jan.,  1836. 

•  See  a  letter  from  the  author  to  Dr.  Beanmont,  in  Beaumont's  Kxperiments,  &c.,  on 
the  Gastric  Juice,  p.  77 ;  and  the  author's  Elements  of  Hygiene,  p.  21(3,  Philad.,  1835. 
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salt,  and  very  perceptibly  acid,  taste.  It  matters  not,  therefore,  that 
M.  Blondlot,*  in  his  experiments  on  the  gastric  secretions  of  dogs  and 
other  animals,  obtainea  by  artificial  fistulous  openings  made  into  the 
stomach,  did  not  find,  when  distilled,  that  they  exhibited  any  acid 
reaction,  whilst  the  residue  in  the  retort  was  always  strongly  acid. 
The  results  referred  to  by  the  author  as  regards  the  gastric  juice  of 
man  were  positive  and  uniform;  and  established,  that  it  always  con- 
tains a  large  quantity  of  chlorohydric  acid. 

Moreover,  free  chlorohydric  acid  was  found  in  the  gastric  juice  of 
animals  by  Enderlin,*  Hiibbenet,*  and  Bidder  and  Schmidt.*  Funke' 
is  of  opinion  that  their  researches  leave  no  doubt  on  the  subject  of 
its  presence ;  and  Dr.  Brintoa,*  after  an  inquiry  into  the  whole  matter^ 
thinks  "  there  seems  little  doubt  that  we  ought  to  regard  the  balance 
of  evidence  as  inclining  decisively  towards  a  single  gastric  acid,"  and 
that  acid  the  chlorohydric.  Schmidt  is  of  opinion,  that  the  essential 
gastric  acid  is  the  chlorohydric,  and  believes  it  to  be  a  conjugated  acid 
in  union  with  pepsin — chloro-pepso-hydric  acid — chhrpepsinwasserstoff- 
d&ure; — the  existence  of  whicn  is  hypothetical.^  More  recently, 
Qriinewaldt'  has  had  an  opportunity  of  instituting  a  variety  of  expe- 
riments in  a  case  of  fistulous  opening  into  the  stomach  of  a  woman. 
Three  analyses  of  the  fluid  obtained  were  made  by  Schmidt,  who 
found  the  mean  to  be  as  follows : — 

Water 99.44 

Solid  residne 0.56 

Ferment,  &o 0.32 

Inorganic  oonstituents 0.24 

Chlorohjdrio  acid 0.02 

Chloride  of  potassium 0.06 

**        of  sodium 0.15 

"        of  calcium 0.006 

Phosphate  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron 0.013 

From  this  analysis  it  is  manifest,  that  the  proportion  of  water  is 
very  great.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  an  enormous  amount  of  fluid 
is  secreted  from  the  stomach  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  It  has  been 
attempted  to  estimate  the  amount  by  that  of  the  albuminous  matter 
known  to  be  dissolved  by  it;  but  all  calculations  thus  made  must  be 
vague  and  uncertain.  Certain  aliments  are  known  to  occasion  a  more 
copious  secretion  of  the  gastric  solvent  than  others;  and  those  nitro- 
genized  substances  which  remain  longest  in  the  stomach  will  require 

'  Traits  Analytique  de  la  Digestion,  Paris,  1844.  An  abstract  of  his  views  is  given 
by  Mr.  Paget,  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.,  Jan.,  1845,  p.  270 ;  see,  also,  (Gazette  M^dioale 
de  Paris,  1851,  No.  33,  p.  526. 

"  Canstatt,  Jahresbericht,  1843,  i.  149. 

*  Disquisitiones  de  Bucco  Gastrico,  Dorp.  Liv.  1850:  and  Canstatt,  op.  dt.,  1851,  s. 
97,  and  1852,  s.  109. 

*  Die  Verdauungs&fte  und  der  StoflPwechsel,  s.  46,  Mitau  und  Leiprig,  1852. 

*  Rudolph  Wagner's  Lehrbuch  der  SpecieUen  Phjsiologie,  von  D.  Otto  Funke,  s.  163, 
Leips.,  1854. 

*  Art.  Stomach  and  Intestines  in  Cyclop,  of  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  Pt.  46,  p.  332,  June, 
1855. 

"*  Moleschott,  Physiologie  des  Stoffweohsels,  u.  s.  w.,s.  428,  Erlangen,  1851 ;  and  Leh- 
mann,  Lehrbuch  der  Physiologisch.  Chemie,  iii.  330,  Leipz.,  1852. 

*  Bucci  Gastrici  Humani  Indoles,  &c.,  Dorpat,  1863;  Vierordt's  Archiv.  fiir  Physiol. 
Heilkund.  xiu.  459;  and  Canstatt,  1854,  i.  145,  WUrzburg,  1855.  Grttnewaldt  found 
free  chlorohydric  acid  in  smaller  proportion  in  man  than  in  animals. 
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a  greater  amount  of  fluid.  Lehmann*  estimates  the  daily  quantity  in 
man  to  be  about  four  pounds ;  whilst  Bidder  and  Schmidt,*  founding 
their  deductions  on  experiments  on  dogs  with  gastric  fistulae,  infer 
that  in  that  animal  as  much  as  one-tenth  of  its  weight  is  daily  secreted ; 
and  Griinewaldt,*  from  his  experiments  on  the  woman  with  the  gastric 
fistula,  was  led  to  infer  that  the  secretion  amounts  to  the  enormous 
quantity  of  from  one-fifth  to  one-quarter  of  the  weight  of  the  body 
daily !  Of  course,  a  large  amount  of  this  fluid  passes  again  into  the 
circulation  along  with  the  products  of  digestion  that  are  dissolved  in 
it/  Still,  the  amounts  is  so  vast,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  there  is 
not  some  error  in  the  observation,  or  fallacy  in  the  deductions. 
'  After  this  it  seems  unnecessary  to  examine  into  the  statement  of  M. 
Blondlot,  that  the  true  and  almost  only  source  of  the  acidity  of  healthy 
gastric  fluid  is  the  presence  of  acid  phosphate  salts.  If,  at  least,  we 
admit  this  to  be  the  case  in  animals,  it  is  assuredly  not  so  in  man. 
The  remark  applies  equally  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  R.  D.  Thomp- 
son on  the  gastric  secretions  of  the  sheep  and  pig.*  By  these  ob- 
servers, the  results  obtained  from  the  examination  of  the  gastric  secre- 
tions in  man,  seem  to  have  been  passed  over,  and  they  have  deduced 
their  inferences  from  those  of  animals,  which  may,  in  part — ^but  in  part 
only — account  for  the  great  discrepancy  in  their  statements.* 

The  source  of  the  chlorine  or  chlorohydric  acid  in  the  gastric  juioCi 
as  Dr.  Prout^  suggests,  must  be  the  common  salt  existing  in  the  blood, 
which,  he  conceives,  is  decomposed  by  galvanic  action ;  the  soda,  set 
free,  remaining  in  the  blood,  a  portion  being  "  requisite  to  preserve 
the  weak  alkaline  condition  essential  to  the  fluidity  of  the  blood;"  but 
the  larger  part  being  directed  to  the  liver  to  unite  with  the  bile.  This 
is  plausible;  but,  it  need  scarcely  be  added,  not  the  less  hypothetical. 
Drs.  Purkinje  and  Pappenheim'  are  of  a  similar  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  source  of  the  chlorohydric  acid.  From  their  galvanic  experiments 
they  think  it  follows,  that  the  juices  mixed  with  the  food  in  the  nata- 
ral  way,  saliva,  mucus,  the  portions  of  chloride  of  sodium  present 
therein,  and  still  more  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  itself,  develope 
as  much  as  is  required :  and  that  if  the  nervous  action  in  the  stomach 
be  either  identical  with,  or  analogous  to,  galvanism,  it  would  be  suflS- 
cient  to  account  for  the  secretion  of  the  quantity  of  chlorohydric  acid 
requisite  for  digestion,  without  the  assumption  of  a  special  organ  of 
secretion.® 

M.  Blondlot**  denies — and  Liebig"  formerly  did  likewise — that  in 

1  Lehrbaoh  der  Physiologischen  Chemie,  ii.  49,  and  iii.  330,  342,  Leipz.,  1852,  or 
Translation  by  Dr.  Day,  Amer.  edit,  hy  Dr.  R.  E.  Rogers,  i.  448  and  ii.  620,  Philad., 
1855. 

«  Op.  cit.,  8.  36.  »  Op.  oit. 

*  See  on  the  Gastrio  Jnice  and  its  offioe  in  Digestion,  Dalton,  Amer.  Joam.  of  the 
Med.  Sciences,  Oct.,  1854,  p.  317. 

»  Ranking's  Abstract,  vol.  i.,  Pt.  2,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  271,  New  York,  1846. 

*  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Physiology,  4th  Amer.  edit.,  p.  494,  Philad.,  1850 ;  and 
Kirkes  and  Paget,  Manual  of  Physiology,  2d  Amer.  edit.,  p.  170,  Philadelphia,  1853. 

"^  Bridgewater  Treatise,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  268,  Philad.,  1834. 

*  M<lller*s  ArohiT.  fUr  Anatomie,  u.  s.  w.  Heft  1, 1838,  noticed  in  Brit,  and  For.  Med. 
Rev.,  Oct.,  1838,  p.  529. 

»  See  also  Dr.  Brinton,  loc.  cit.  '«  Op.  cit. 

"  Animal  Chemistry,  Gregory's  and  Webster's  edit.,  p.  107,  Cambridge,  1842. 
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"health  lactic  acid  exists  in  the  stomach.  In  certain  diseases,  accord- 
ing to  the  latter,  both  it  and  mucilage  are  formed  from  the  starch,  and 
sugar  of  the  food;  and  he  affirms,  that  the  property  possessed  by  these 
substances  of  passing,  by  contact  with  animal  substances,  in  a  state  of 
decomposition,  into  lactic  acid,  has  induced  physiolo^ts  without  far- 
ther inquiry,  to  assume  that  lactic  acid  is  produced  durine  digestion. 
He  now,  however,  admits  its  existence  in  nealth,*  and  with  Dr.  R.  D. 
Thompson^  MM.  Bernard  and  Barreswil,  Frerichs,*  J.  Beclard,*  and 
others,  consider  it  to  be  an  important  agent  in  the  digestive  process. 
With  some  other  chemists,  he  denies  the  existence  of  free  chloro- 
hydric  acid  in  the  stomach,  and  believes,  that  when  it  is  obtained  by 
the  simple  distillation  of  the  gastric  juice  it  is  formed  by  the  reaction 
of  the  lactic  and  phosphoric  acids,  which  are  present  in  the  fluid,  on 
the  chlorides;  and  Lehmann^  found,  when  he  experimented  on  the 
stomachs  of  dogs  placed  in  vacuo  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  the 
vapours  from  the  gastric  juice  to  pass  through  a  tube  containing  a  so- 
lution of  nitrate  of  silver,  that  there  was  no  indication  of  free  chloro- 
hydric  acid  until  the  fluid  had  become  so  concentrated  as  to  permit 
the  action  of  the  lactic  acid  on  the  earthy  chlorides.  His  results 
would  tend  to  confirm  the  later  conclusions  of  Liebig,  as  well  as  those 
of  MM.  Bernard  and  Barreswil,  and  others,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
acid  of  the  gastric  juice  of  certain  animals  at  least.*  It  is  proper  to 
remark,  however,  that  neither  Prout  nor  Braconnot  could  detect  lactic 
acid  in  the  gastric  juice;  and,  moreover,  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
formed  in  artificial  digestion.* 

The  diversity  of  results  obtained  by  chemical  analysis;  the  difficultv 
of  comprehending  how  the  same  fluid  can  digest  substances  of  such 
opposite  character;  and  the  uncertainty  we  are  in,  regarding  the  organs 
concerned  in  its  production,  had  led  some  physiologists  to  doi\bt  the 
existence  of  any  such  gastric  juice  or  solvent  as  that  described  by  Spal- 
lanzani.  M.  Mont^gre,^  for  example,  in  the  year  1812,  presented  to 
the  French  Institute  a  series  of  experiments,  from  which  he  concluded, 
that  the  gastric  juice  of  Spallanzani  is  nothing  more  than  saliva,  either 
in  a  pure  state,  or  changed  by  the  chymifying  action  of  the  stomach 
and  become  acid.  As  M.  Montftgre  was  able  to  vomit  at  pleasure,  he 
obtained  the  gastric  juice,  as  it  had  been  done  by  previous  experi- 
menters, in  this  manner,  whilst  fasting.  He  found  it  frothy,  slightly 
viscid,  and  turbid;  depositing,  when  at  rest,  some  mucous  flakes ;  and 
commonly  acid ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  irritate  the  throat,  and  render 
the  teeth  rough.  He  was  desirous  of  proving,  whether  this  fluid  was 
in  any  manner  inservient  to  chymification.    For  this  purpose,  he  began 

>  Chemistrj  of  Food,  London^  1847. 
s  CanstaU,  Jahresbericht,  1850,  Bd.  i.  B.  134. 
»  TraiW  El6mentaire  de  Phyaiologie,  p.  86,  Paria,  1855. 

^  Lehrbnch  der  Phjsiologischeii  Chemie,  ii.  42,  Leips.,  1852,  or  Amer.  edit,  of  Dr. 
Day's  translation  by  Dr.  Robt.  E.  Rogers,  i.  441,  PhUad.  1855. 

*  Archiy.  der  Pharmacie,  cited  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medioo-Chimrgical  Re- 
Tiew,  p.  261,  Jan.,  1849. 

•  A  fuU  acooont  of  the  various  views  in  regard  to  the  gastric  acid  is  given  by  Fre- 
richs,  Art.  Verdauung,  Wagner's  Handworterbuoh  der  Physiologic,  21ste  Liefening,  s. 
780,  Braunschweig,  1849 ;  and  B^rard,  Cours  de  Physiologic,  lie  Livraison,  p.  97,  Paria, 
1849. 

7  Sxp6r.  sur  la  Digestion,  p.  20,  Paris,  1824. 
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by  ejecting  as  mucli  as  possible  by  vomiting;  and,  afterwards,  swallowed 
magnesia  to  neutralize  what  remained.  On  eating  afterwards,  the  food 
did  not  appear  less  chymified,  nor  was  it  less  acid;  whence  he  con- 
cluded, that,  instead  of  the  fluid  being  the  agent  of  chymification,  it  was 
nothing  more  than  saliva  and  the  mucous  secretions  of  the  stomach, 
changed  by  the  chymifying  action  of  that  viscus.  To  confirm  himself 
in  this  view,  he  repeated  with  it,  Spallanzani's  experiments  on  artificial 
digestion;  making,  at  the  same  time,  similar  experiments  with  saliva: 
the  results  were  the  same  in  both  cases.  When  gastric  juice,  not  acid, 
was  put  into  a  tube,  and  placed  in  the  axilla, — as  in  Spallanzani's  ex- 
periments,— in  twelve  hours  it  was  in  a  complete  state  of  putrefaction. 
The  same  occurred  to  saliva  placed  in  the  axilla.  Gastric  juice,  in  an 
acid  state,  placed  there,  did  not  become  putrid,  but  this  seemed  to  be 
owing  to  its  acidity ;  for  the  same  thing  happened  to  saliva,  when  ren- 
dered acid  by  the  addition  of  a  little  vinegar ;  and  even  to  the  gastric 
juice, — used  in  the  experiment  just  referred  to, — when  mixed  with  a 
little  vinegar.  Again: — he  attempted  artificial  digestion  with  the  gas- 
tric juice,  acid  and  not  acid ;  fresh  and  old;  but  they  were  unsuccessful. 
The  food  always  became  putrid ;  but  sooner  when  the  juice  employed 
was  not  acid ;  and,  if  it  sometimes  liquefied  before  becoming  putrid, 
this  was  attributed  to  the  acidity  of  the  juice,  as  the  same  effect  took 
place,  when  saliva,  mixed  with  a  little  vinegar,  was  employed.  M. 
Mont^gre,  moreover,  observed,  that  the  food  rejected  from  the  stomach 
was  longer  in  becoming  putrid,  in  proportion  to  the  time  it  had  been 
subjected  to  the  chymifying  action  of  the  stomach;  and  he  concluded, 
that  the  fluid,  which  is  sometimes  contained  in  the  empty  stomach, 
instead  of  being  a  menstruum  kept  in  reserve  for  chymification,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  saliva  continually  sent  down  into  that  viscus, 
and  that  its  purity  or  acidity  depends  upon  the  chymifying  action  of 
the  stomach.* 

As  regards  the  fluid  met  with  in  the  stomach  of  fasting  animals, 
M.  Mont^CTc's  remarks  may  be  true  in  the  main;  but  we  have  too 
many  evidences  in  favour  of  the  chemical  action  of  some  secretion 
from  the  stomach  during  digestion  to  permit  us  to  doubt  the  fact  for  a 
moment.  Besides,  some  of  M.  Mont^CTe's  experiments  have  been  re- 
peated with  opposite  results.  MM.  Leuret  and  Lassaigne,*  and  Dr. 
beauraont^  performed  those  relating  to  digestion  after  tne  manner  of 
Spallanzani,  and  succeeded  perfectly;  whilst  they  failed  altogether  in 
producing  chymification  with  saliva,  either  in  its  pure  state,  or  when 
acidulated  with  vinegar. 

By  steeping  the  mucous  membrane  of  an  animal's  stomach  in  an 
acid  liquor,  a  solution  is  obtained,  to  which  Eberle^  gave  the  name 
pepsin.  This  solution  has  the  property  of  dissolving  organic  matter 
in  a  much  higher  degree  than  diluted  acids.  *  It  dissolves  coagulated 
albumen,  muscular  fibre,  and  animal  matters  in  general.  In  an  experi- 
ment, one  grain  of  the  digestive  matter  dissolved  one  hundred  grains 
of  coagulated  white  of  egg.    Eberle  thought  that  all  mucus  has  the 

>  Chanssier  and  Adelon,  in  Biot.  des  Soi.  MMioales,  xx.  422. 
'  Recherohes  snr  la  Digestion,  Pane,  1825.  *  Op.  citat.,  p.  139. 

*  Physiologie  der  Verdauung  nach  Versuchen,  u.  s.  w.,  Wiirzburg,  1834;  Hfiller, 
Archly.,  Heft  1, 1836,  or  London  Lancet,  p.  19,  Maroli  31, 1838. 
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property,  when  acidulated,  of  inducing  decomposition  and  subsequent 
solution  of  the  food;  but  it  would  appear,  that  no  other  mucus  than 
that  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  when  acidulated,  i>os8esses  it,^ 
and,  consequently,  that  there  must  be  a  peculiar  substance,  pepsin  or 
mstric  ferment^  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  true  digestive  principle.* 
This  principle  was  not  obtained  by  Schwann  in  a  pure  state;  but  M. 
Wasmann*  would  appear  to  have  succeeded  better.  A  solution,  con- 
taining only  j-^lji-Q  part  of  pepsin  and  slightly  acidulated,  is  said  to  dis- 
solve the  white  of  an  egg  m  six  or  eight  hours.*  It  is  not  generally 
considered,  however,  to  be  a  distinct  substance — an  immediate  prin- 
ciple; but  rather  to  be  the  product  of  an  alteration  of  the  nitrogenized 
matters  of  the  parietes  of  the  stomach.' 

An  artificial  digestive  fluid  is  sometimes  made  which  resembles 
that  of  the  human  stomach,  bv  macerating  in  water  portions  of  fresh 
or  dried  mucous  membrane  oi  the  stomach  of  a  pig  or  other  omnivor- 
ous animal,  or  of  the  fourth  stomach  of  the  calf,  and  adding  to  the 
infusion  a  few  drops  of  chlorohydric  acid,  about  3.3  grains  to  half  an 
ounce  of  the  mixture  according  to  Schwann.  Portions  of  food  placed 
in  this  fluid,  and  the  mixture  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  100^,  are 
softened  and  changed,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  they  would  be  in 
the  stomach.^ 

Even  were  the  evidence  adduced  less  positive  in  favour  of  the  exist- 
ence of  some  gastric  secretion  concerned  in  the  digestive  changes  in 
that  organ,  the  following  phenomena  would  be  overwhelming.  Be- 
sides the  fact  of  the  most  various  and  firm  substances  being  reduced 
to  chyme  in  the  stomach,  we  find  the  secretions  from  its  lining  mem- 
brane possessing  the  power  of  coagulating  albuminous  fluids.  It  is 
upon  the  coagulating  property  of  these  secretions,  that  the  method  of 
making  cheese  is  dependent.  Eennet,  employed  for  this  purpose,  is 
an  infusion  of  the  digestive  stomach  of  the  calf,  which,  on  being  added 
to  milk,  converts  the  albuminous  portion  into  curd;  and  it  is  surprising 
how  small  a  quantity  is  necessary  to  produce  this  effect.  Messrs.  For- 
dyoe^  and  Young,"  of  Edinburgh,  found  that  six  or  seven  grains  of 
the  inner  coat  of  a  calfs  stomach,  infused  in  water,  afforded  a  liquid, 
which  coagulated  more  than  one  hundred  ounces  of  milk, — that  is, 
more  than  six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven  times  its  own 
weight;  and  yet  its  weight  was  probably  but  little  diminished.  The 
8a1:wtance  that  possesses  this  property  does  not  appear  to  be  very  solu- 
ble in  water;  tor  the  inside  of  a  calfs  stomadi,  aftier  having  been 
steeped  in  water  for  six  hours,  and  well  washed,  still  furnishes  a  liquor 
or  infusion,  which  coagulates  milk.    Liebig^  has  denied,  that  the  &esh 

*  MiiUer,  Elements  of  Phjaiologj,  by  Baly,  pp.  518  and  542,  London,  1838. 

*  MtiUer  and  Schwann,  in  MuUer's  Archiv.,  Heft  1, 1836 ;  and  MliUer,  op.  citat. 

*  Jonm.  de  Pharmacie ;  and  American  Jonmal  of  Pharmacy,  for  Oct.,  1840,  p.  192. 

«  Graham^s  Elements  of  Chemistry,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  695,  PhUad.,  1843,  and  Thomson'g 
Animal  Chemistry,  p.  229,  Edinb.,  1843. 

*  Robin  and  Verdeil,  Traits  de  Chimie  Anatomiqne,  &o.,  iii.  555,  Paris,  1853 ;  and 
Becqnerel  and  Rodier,  Traits  de  Chimie  Pathologiqne,  p.  470,  Paris,  1853. 

*  Kirkes  and  Paget,  Manual  of  Physiology,  2d  Amer.  edit.,  p.  173,  Philad.,  1853. 
^  A  Treatise  on  the  Digestion  of  Food,  p.  57,  2d  edit.,  Lond.,  1791. 

»  Thomson's  System  of  Chemistry,  6th  edit,,  iv.  596. 

*  Animal  Chexnistry,  Webster's  Amer.  edit.,  Cambridge,  1842. 
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lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  of  the  calf,  digested  in  weak  chloro- 
hydric  acid,  gives  to  that  fluid  the  power  of  dissolving  boiled  flesh  or 
coagulated  white  of  egg;  but  Dr.  Pereira'  affirms,  that  he  has  found, 
by  experiment,  that  a  digestive  liquor  can  be  prepared  from  the  fresh 
undried  stomach  of  a  calf.  This  had,  indeed,  teen  shown  on  the  best 
authority  long  ago.  Mr.  Hunter,  for  example,  made  numerous  expe- 
riments upon  the  coagulating  power  of  the  secretions  of  the  stomach, 
which  show,  that  it  is  found  in  the  stomachs  of  animals  of  very  dififer- 
ent  classes.  The  lining  of  the  fourth  stomach  of  the  calf  is  in  com- 
mon use,  in  a  dried  state,  for  the  purpose  mentioned  above;  and  it  has 
been  proved,  that  every  part  of  the  membrane  possesses  the  same  pro- 
perty. Mr.  Hunter  found,  by  experiment,  that  the  mucus  of  the  fourth 
cavity  of  a  slink  calf,  made  into  a  solution  with  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  had  the  power  of  coagulating  milk ;  but  that  found  in  the 
three  first  cavities  possessed  no  such  power.  The  former,  even  after 
it  had  been  kept  several  days,  and  was  beginning  to  be  putrid,  re- 
tained the  property.  The  duodenum  and  jejunum,  with  their  contents, 
likewise  coagulated  milk ;  but  the  process  was  so  slow  as  to  give  rise 
to  the  suggestion,  that  it  might  have  occurred  independently  of  the 
intestines  employed  for  the  purpose.  He  found,  that  the  inner  mem- 
brane of  the  fourth  cavity  in  the  calf,  when  old  enough  to  be  killed 
for  veal,  had  the  same  property.  Portions  of  the  cuticular,  of  the 
massy  glandular  part,  and  of  the  portion  near  the  pylorus  of  the  boar's 
stomach,  being  prepared  as  rennet,  it  was  found,  that  no  part  had  the 
effect  of  producing  coagulation  but  that  near  the  pylorus,  where  the 
gastric  glands  of  the  animal  are  especially  conspicuous.  The  crop 
and  gizzard  of  a  cock  were  salted,  dried,  and  afterwards  steeped  in 
water.  The  solution,  thus  obtained,  was  added  to  milk :  the  portion 
of  the  crop  coagulated  it  in  two  hours;  that  of  the  gizzard  in  half  an 
hour.  The  contents  of  a  shark's  stomach  and  duodenum  coagulated 
it  instantaneously.  Pieces  of  the  stomach  were  washed  clean,  and 
steeped  in  water  for  sixteen  hours.  The  solution  coagulated  milk 
immediately.  Pieces  of  the  duodenum  produced  the  same  effect. 
When  the  milk  was  heated  to  96*^,  the  coagulation  took  place  in  half 
an  hour;  when  cold,  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  The  stomachs  of  the 
salmon  and  thornback,  made  into  rennet,  coagulated  milk  in  four  or 
five  hours. 

But  those  experiments  of  Mr.  Hunter  do  not  inform  us  of  the  par- 
ticular secretions  that  are  productive  of  the  effect.  They  would, 
indeed,  rather  seem  to  show,  that  it  is  a  general  property  of  the  wliole 
internal  membrane.  To  discover  the  exact  seat  of  the  secretion,  and 
especially  whether  it  be  not  in  the  gastric  glands,  Sir  Everard  Home' 
selected  those  of  the  turkey ;  which,  from  their  size,  are  better  adapted 
for  such  an  experiment  than  those  of  any  other  bird,  except  the  ostrich. 
A  young  turkey  was  kept  a  dajr  without  food,  and  then  killed.  The 
gastric  glands  were  carefully  dissected  separately  from  the  lining  of 
the  cardiac  cavity;  cutting  off  the  duct  of  each  before  it  pierced  the 
membrane,  so  that  no  part  but  the  glands  themselves  were  removed, 

»  Treatise  on  Food  and  Diet,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  36,  New  York,  1843. 

'  Lectures  on  Ck>mparati7e  Anatomy,  i.  299,  Lond.,  1814,  and  iii.  134,  Lond.,  1823. 
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Forty  grainSj  by  weight,  of  ttese  glands  were  added  to  two  ounces  of 
new  milk;  and  similar  experimenUj  were  made  with  rennet;  with  the 
lining  of  the  cardiac  cavity  of  the  turkey ;  and  with  the  inner  mem- 
brane of  the  fourth  cavity  of  the  calfa  Btomach.  Cmguktion  and 
separation  into  cvirds  and  whey  were  first  eftected  by  the  rennet. 
Nest  to  ihig,  and  simultaneously,  eame  the  gastric  glands,  and  the 
fresh  stomach  of  the  call';  and  lastly,  the  cardiac  membrane  of  the 
turkey.  From  these  experiments,  Sir  Everard  concluded,  that  the 
power  of  coagulation  is  in  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  glands;  and 
that  the  power  is  communicated  to  other  parts,  by  their  becoming 
more  or  less  impregnated  with  it. 

The  marginal  figure,  copied  from  an  engraving  of  the  microscopic 
observations  of  Mr.  Bauer,  exhibits  the  gastric  glands — as  he  regarded 
them — of  the  human  oasophagus  magnitied  fifteen  times.  These  glands 
are  in  the  lining  of  the  lower  part  of  the  oesophaguB;  and  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  infundibular 

cells,    whose  depth   does  ^^^^  ^^' 

not  exceed  the  thickness 
of  the  membrane.  This 
structure,  although  differ* 
ent  from  that  of  the  gas* 
trie  glands  of  birds,  is  a 
nearer  approach  to  it  than 
ia  to  be  met  with  in  any 
part  of  t!te  inner  surface 
of  the  stomach  or  duode- 
num* It  also  resembles 
them,  in  the  secretion 
which  it  produces  coagu- 
hiting  milk,  whilst  none 
of  the  inspissated  juices, 
met  with  in  these  cavities, 

according  to  Sir  Everard,  affect  milk  in  the  fuime  way- 
facts,  he  lliinks,  there  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt  entertained,  that  the 
gastric  glands  have  the  same  situation  respecting  the  cavity  of  the 
stomach  as  in  birds.  No  histologiatj  however,  agrees  with  him  in  this 
location  of  the  gastric  glands. 

In  some  experiments,  undertaken  by  M.  J.  F.  Simoii*  with  a  view 
to  determine,  whether  the  stomach  of  the  child  possesses  the  same 
properties  of  coagulating  milk  as  that  of  the  calf^  he  found  that  eow'a 
milk  was  not  coagulated  by  it,  but  that,  when  a  quantity  of  the  coloa* 
trum  of  the  mother  of  a  cliild,  which  died  when  five  days  old,  was 
obtained,  and  a  piece  of  calf  s  stomach  was  introduced  into  it,  the  milk 
coagulated. 

Another  property,  manifestly  possessed  by  the  secretion  in  question^ 
is  that  of  preventing  putrefaction ^  or  of  obviating  it  in  substances  ex- 
posed to  its  action,  Mont^gre  and  Thackrah'  deny  it  this  property, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  existence.    Spallanzani,  Fordyce,  and 

*  MaU©r*s  ArohJv.j  Hen  1»  1SS9,  cited  in  Brit,  and  For.  Med,  ReT,,  Oct.,  1839,  p»  649. 
■  Lectures  on  Digeiilion  and  Diet|  p,  14,  Lund.^  IS '34* 
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others,  liave  ascertained,  that  in  those  animals  which  frequently  taka 
their  food  in  a  half  putrid  state,  the  first  operation  of  the  stomach  is 
to  disinfect,  or  remove  the  foetor  from  the  aliment  received  into  it.. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  many  facts  elucidative  of  this  power. 
Helm  of  Vienna,*  in  the  case  of  a  female  who  had  a  fistulous  opening 
in  her  stomach,  observed,  that  substances  which  were  swallowed  in  a 
state  of  acidity  or  putridity,  soon  lost  those  qualities  in  the  stomach; 
and  the  same  power  of  resisting  and  obviating  putrefaction  has  been, 
exhibited  in  experiments  made  out  of  the  bodv.  Nothing  could  be 
more  unequivocal,  as  regards  the  possession  oi  this  property  by  the. 
gastric  fluid,  than  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Beaumont  and  the  author,' 
with  the  secretion  obtained  from  the  subject  of  his  varied  investigations. 
In  the  presence  of  the  author's  friend,  N.  P.  Trist,  Esq. — then  consul 
of  the  United  States  at  Havana, — the  odour  of  putrid  food  was  as 
speedily  removed  by  it  as  by  chlorinated  soda  employed  at  the  same 
time  on  other  portions.  The  explanation  of  this  property,  as  well  as 
that  of  coagulation,  has  been  a  stumbling-block  to  the  chemical  phy- 
siologist  "We  can  only  say  concerning  it,"  says  Dr.  Bostock,*  "that 
it  is  a  chemical  operation,  the  nature  of  which,  and  the  successive  steps 
by  which  it  is  produced,  we  find  it  difficult  to  explain ;  at  the  same 
time,  that  we  have  very  little,  in  the  way  of  analogy,  which  can  assisti 
us  in  referring  it  to  any  more  general  principle,  oi:  to  any  of  the  estab- 
lished laws  of  chemical  affinity.'' 

The  cases  of  what  are  termed  digestion  of  the  stomach  after  death  affi^rd 
us,  likewise,  remarkable  examples  of  the  presence  of  some  powerful 
agent  in  the  stomach;  as  well  as  of  the  resistance  to  chemical  action,, 
offered  hj  living  organs.  Powerful  as  the  action  of  the  gastric  juioe 
may  be,  m  dissolving  alimentary  substances,  it  does  not  exert  it  upoa 
the  coats  of  the  stomach  during  life.  Being  endowed  with  vitality, 
they  effectually  resist  it  But  when  that  viscus  has  lost  its  vitality, 
its  parietes  yield  to  the  chemical  power  of  the  contained  juices,  and 
become  softened,  and,  in  part,  destroyed.  Mr.  Hunter*  found  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  stomacn  destroyed,  in  several  parts,  in  the  body  of  a. 
criminal,  who,  for  some  time  before  his  execution,  had  been  prevailed 
upon,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money,  to  abstain  from  fooa.  Sinoe 
Blunter's  time,  numerous  examples  have  occurred,  and  been  recorded 
by  Messrs.  Baillief,  Allan  Burns,  Haviland,  Grimaud,  Pascalis,  Cheese- 
man,  J.  B.  Beck,  Chaussier,  Yelloly,  Gardner,  Treviranus,  Giidecke, 
Jager,  Carswell,  and  others.'  The  fact  is  of  importance  in  medical 
jurisprudence;  and,  until  a  better  acquaintance  witn  the  subject,  would, 
doubtless,  have  been  set  down  as  strong  corroborative  evidence  in  cases 

>  Radolphi,  Gnmdriss  der  Physiologie,  2er  Band,  2te  Abtheil.,  s.  114,  Berlin,  1828. 

*  See  the  author's  Elements  of  Hygiene,  p.  216,  Philad.,  1835. 
»  Edit,  citat.,  p.  671. 

*  Phil.  Transact.,  Ixii. ;  and  Observations  on  certain  parts  of  the  Animal  Economy, 
with  notes  by  Prof.  Owen,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  144,  Philad.,  1840. 

^  Beck's  Medical  Jarisprudence,  6th  edit.,  ii.  311,  Albany,  1838 ;  CarswelPs  Path. 
Anat.,  No.  5,  Lond.,  1833;  and  T.  Wilkinson  King,  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  vii.  139, 
Lond.,  1842 ;  and  a  case  communicated  to  the  author  by  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Flint,  in  which 
tlie  stomach  had  separated  from  the  odsophagus,  recorded  in  Med.  Examiner,  p.  715,  for 
December,  1848 ;  also,  Dr.  George  Budd,  on  the  Organic  Diseases  and  Functional  Dis- 
orders of  the  Stomach,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  19,  Philad.,  1856. 
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of  suspected  poisoning.  It  is  now  established  that  solution  of  the  sto- 
mach may  take  place  after  death,  without  there  being  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  any  tning  noxious  had  been  swallowed. 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  Wilson  Philip'  and  Sir  Robert  Carswell*  are 
corroborative  of  this  physiological  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  On 
opening  the  abdomen  of  rabbits,  that  had  been  killed  immediately  after 
liaving  eaten,  aad  allowed  to  lie  undisturbed  for  some  time  before 
examination,  the  former  found  the  great  end  of  the  stomach  soft,  eaten 
through,  and  sometimes  altogether  consumed ;  the  chyme  being  covered 
only  by  the  peritoneal  coat,  or  lying  quite  bare  for  the  space  of  an  inch 
ana  a  half  in  diameter:  and,  in  this  last  case,  a  part  of  the  contiguous 
intestines  was  also  destroyed ;  whilst  the  cabbage,  which  the  animal 
had  just  taken,  lay  in  the  centre  of  the  stomach  unchanged,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  alteration  that  had  taken  place,  in  the  external  parts  of  the 
mass  it  had  formed,  in  consequence  of  imbibing  gastric  fluid  from  the 
half-digested  food  in  contact  with  it.  Why  the  perforation  takes  place, 
without  the  food  being  digested,  is  thus  explained  by  Dr.  Philip.  Soon 
after  death,  the  motions  of  the  stomach,  which  are  constantly  carrying 
on  the  most  digested  food  towards  the  pylorus,  cease.  The  food,  that 
lies  next  to  the  surface  of  the  stomach,  thus  becomes  fully  saturated 
with  gastric  fluid ;  neutralizes  no  more ;  and  no  new  food  being  pre- 
sented to  the  fluid  it  acts  on  the  stomach  itself,  now  deprived  of  life, 
and  equally  subjected  to  its  action  with  other  dead  animal  matter.  It 
is  extremely  remarkable,  however,  that  the  gastric  fluid  of  the  rab- 
bit, which,  in  its  natural  state,  refuses  animal  food,  should  so  completely 
digest  the  stomach,  as  not  to  leave  a  trace  of  the  parts  acted  upon. 
Dr.  Philip  remarks,  that  he  has  never  seen  the  stomach  eaten  through 
except  at  the  larger  end ;  but,  in  other  parts,  the  external  membrane 
has  been  injured.  Mr.  A.  Burns,*  however,  affirms,  that  in  several 
instances  he  found  the  forepart  of  the  stomach  perforated  about  an 
inch  from  the  pylorus,  and  midway  between  the  smaller  and  larger 
curvatures. 

From  all  these  facts,  then,  we  are  justified  in  concluding,  that  the 
food  in  the  stomach  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  secretions,  which  alter 
its  properties,  and  are  the  principal  agents  in  converting  it  into  chyme. 

But  many  physiologists,  whilst  they  admit,  that  the  change  effected 
in  the  stomach  is  of  a  chemical  character,  contend,  that  the  nature  of 
the  action  is  unlike  what  takes  place  in  any  other  chemical  process,  and 
is,  therefore,  necessarily  organic  and  viial^  and  appertaining  to  vital 
chemistry.  Such  are  the  sentiments  of  Messrs.  Fordyce,^  Broussais,' 
Chaussier,  and  Adelon,*  and  others.  Dr.  Prout  suggests,  that  the  sto- 
mach must  have,  within  certain  limits,  the  power  of  organizing  and 
vitalizing  the  different  alimentary  substances ;  so  as  to  render  them  fit 
for  being  brought  into  more  intimate  union  with  a  living  body,  than 

*  Treatise  on  Indigestion,  Lond.,  1821. 

■  Ibid,  and  Edinb.  Med;  and  Surg.  Journal,  Oct..  1830;  and  art.  Perforation  of  the 
Hollow  Viscera,  in  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  P.  xvi.  p.  272,  Lond.,  1833. 
»  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vi.  132. 

*  On  the  Digestion  of  Food,  2d  edit.,  Lond.,  1791. 

*  Traits  de  Phjsiologie,  &c.,  translated  hy  Drs.  Bell  and  La  Roche,  p.  323. 

*  Diet,  des  Sciences  M^dicales,  ix. 
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the  crude  aliments  can  be  supposed  to  be.  It  is  impossible,  he  con- 
ceives, to  imagine,  that  this  organizing  agency  of  the  stomach  can  be 
chemical.  It  is  vital,  and  its  nature  completely  unknown.  The  physi- 
ologist should  not,  however,  have  recourse  to  this  explanation,  until 
every  other  has  failed  him.  It  is,  in  truth,  another  method  of  expressing 
his  ignorance,  when  he  affirms,  that  any  fanction  is  executed  in  an  or- 
game  or  vital  manner;  nor  is  this  moae  of  explaining  the  conversion 
of  the  aliment  into  chyme  necessary;  the  secretion  of  the  matters  that 
are  the  great  agents  of  chymification  is  doubtless  vital;  but  when  onoe 
secreted,  the  changes,  effected  upon  the  food,  are  probably  immodified 
by  any  vital  interference,  except  what  occurs  from  temperature,  agita- 
tion, &C.,  which  can  only  be  regarded  as  auxiliaries  in  the  function.  It 
is  in  this  way,  that  digestion  is  influenced  by  the  nervous  sjrstem. 

The  effect  of  the  different  emotions  on  the  digestive  function  is  often 
evinced,  and  has  already  been  alluded  to;  but  the  importance  of  the 
nervous  influence  to  it  has  been  elucidated,  in  an  interesting  manner  to 
the  physiologist,  of  late  years  chiefly.  Baglivi,^  having  tied  the  nerves 
of  tne  eighth  pair  on  dogs,  found  that  they  were  affected  with  nausea 
and  vomiting,  and  obstinately  refused  food.  Since  Baglivi's  time,  the 
same  results  have  been  obtained  by  many  physiologists-  M.  De  Blain- 
ville,  having  repeated  the  operation  on  pigeons,  found  the  vetch  in  their 
crops  entirely  unchanged,  and  chymification  totally  prevented.  Legal- 
lois,*  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,^  Messrs.  Philip,^  Dnpuy,  Clarke  Abel,  Hast- 
ings,* and  others — on  carefully  repeating  the  experiments — annoimced, 
that,  after  this  operation,  the  digestive  process  was  entirely  suspended.* 
The  result  of  tnese  experiments  was,  however,  contested  by  several 
physiologists  of  eminence,  who  affirmed,  that,  after  the  division  of  the 
eighth  pair,  digestion  continued  nearly  in  the  natural  state,  or,  at  most^ 
was  only  slightly  impeded.  Mr.  Broughton^  asserted,  that  he  had  made 
the  section  on  eleven  rabbits,  one  dog,  and  two  horses;  and  that  diges- 
tion was  not  destroyed.  M.  Magendie'  expresses  his  belief  that  the 
arrest  of  chymification,  where  it  was  observed,  was  owing  to  the  dia- 
turbance  of  respiration  caused  by  the  division  of  the  nerves;  and  he 
states  that  digestion  continued  when  care  was  taken  to  cut  the  nerve 
within  the  thorax,  lower  down  than  the  part  which  furnishes  the  pul- 
monary branch.  .  MM.  Leuret  and  Lassaigne  assert,^  that  they  found 
chymification  continue,  notwithstanding  the  division  of  these  nerves; 
ana  Dr.  G.  C.  Holland*®  thinks  he  has  proved,  that  the  suspension  of  the 
digestive  function  is  not  produced  by  the  influence  of  the  nerves  being 
withdrawn  from  the  stomach,  but  by  the  disturbance  of  the  circulatory 
Efystem;  for  when  the  natural  conditions  of  this  system  were  maintained 
after  the  division  of  the  nerves,  the  function  of  digestion  still  continued 
to  be  properly  performed;  showing  that  the  nervous  connexion  between 

'  Opera  Omnia,  Lagd.  Bat.,  1745. 

*  Snr  le  Principe  de  la  Vie,  p.  214,  Paris,  1842.  *  Phil.  Trans,  for  1814. 
^  Experimental  Inquiry,  &o.,  Lond.,  1817. 

*  Joomal  of  Science  and  Arts,  vii.  ix.  x.  xi.  and  xii. 

*  Ley,  in  App.  to  Laryngismus  Stridulus,  p.  447,  Lond.,  1836. 

»  Ibid.,  X.  292.  •  Prtcis,  &o.,  iL  102, 

*  Bdinborgh  Hed.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xeiii.  365 ;  and  Reoherches  sur  la  Digestion, 
Paris,  1825. 

"^  Inquiry  into  the  Principles,  &c.,  of  Medicine,  L  444,  Lond.,  1834. 
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the  brain  and  stomach  is  not  essential  to  the  process  of  digestion,  the 
secretion  of  the  gastric  solvent,  or  the  possession  of  contractility  by 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach. 

In  opposition  to  these  experiments,  those  of  M.  Dupuytren  may  be 
adduc^.  He  divided,  separately,  the  portions  of  the  eighth  distributed 
to  the  pulmonary,  circulatory,  and  digestive  apparatuses,  and  always 
found,  when  the  section  was  made  below  the  pulmonary  plexus,  that 
chymification  was  suspended.  But  how  are  we  to  explain  the  discre- 
pancy between  these  results,  and  those  of  Messrs.  Broughton  and  Ma- 
gendie?  M.  Adelon*  has  supposed,  that  as  the  eighth  pair  is  not  the 
only  nerve  distributed  to  the  stomach, — the  great  sympathetic  sending 
numerous  filaments  to  it, — these  filaments,  in  the  experiments  of  Messrs. 
Broughton  and  Magendie,  might  have  been  sufficient  to  keep  up  for 
some  time  the  chymifying  action  of  the  stomach ;  and,  again,  he  sug- 
^ts,  whether  the  nervous  influence  may  not  have  still  persisted  for  a 
time  after  the  section  of  the  nerve,  like  other  nervous  influences,  which, 
lie  conceives,  continue  for  some  time  even  after  death ;  and,  lastly,  he 
thinks  it  probable,  that,  in  the  cases  in  which  chymification  continued, 
the  experiment  was  badly  performed.  Most  of  these  reasons,  however, 
would  apply  with  as  much  force  to  the  experiments  on  the  other  side 
of  the  question.  Why  were  not  the  agency  of  the  great  sympathetic, 
and  the  continuance  of  the  nervous  influence  for  some  time  after  the 
section  of  the  nerve,  evidenced  in  the  experiments  of  Dupuytren,  Wil- 
ion  Philip,  Hastings,  and  others? 

More  recent  experiments  by  Messrs.  Wilson  Philip,*  Breschet,  Milne 
Edwards,  and  Vavasseur,*  have  shown,  that  the  mere  division  of  the 
nerves,  and  even  the  retraction  of  the  divided  extremities  for  the  space 
of  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  does  not  prevent  the  influence  from  being 
transmitted  along  them  to  the  stomach ;  but  that  if  a  portion  <^  the 
nerve  be  actually  removed,  or  the  ends  folded  back,  chymification  is 
wholly  or  partly  suspended.^  Most  of  the  experimenters  agree  with 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  in  the  opinion,  that  chymification  is  suspended 
owing  to  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  having  been  arrested  by  the 
division  of  the  nerves  under  whose  presidency  it  is  accomplished.  MM. 
Breschet  and  Milne  Edwards,  however,  conceive,  that  the  effect  is 
owing  to  paralysis  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach  produced  by 
the  section  of  the  nerves ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  difierent  por- 
tions of  the  alimentary  mass  are  not  brought  properly  into  contact 
with  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  so  as  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  its 
secretions ;  and  they  affirm,  that  when  the  galvanic  influence  is  made 
to  pass  along  the  part  of  the  nerve  attached  to  the  stomach,  its  effect 
is  to  restore  the  due  action  of  the  fibres ;  and,  that  a  mechanical  irri- 
tant, applied  to  the  lower  end  of  the  divided  nerves,  produces  a  similar 
kind  of  change  on  the  food  in  the  organ ;  from  which  they  conclude, 
that  the  use  of  the  par  vagura,  as  connected  with  the  functions  of  the 
stomach,  is  to  bring  the  alimentary  mass  into  necessary  contact  with 
the  gastric  secretions.    These  experiments  were  repeated  in  London  by 

"  Physiologie  de  rHomme,  &o.,  2de  6dit.,  vol.  ii.,  Paris,  1829. 

*  Philos.  Transact,  for  1822.  *  Archives  Q^nerales  de  Med.,  Ao^t,  1823. 

4  Ware,  North  American  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Philad.,  1828. 
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Mr.  Cutler,  under  the  inspection  of  Dr.  Philip  and  Sir  B.  Brodie;  but 
the  effects  of  mechanical  irritation  of  the  lower  part  of  the  divided 
nerve  did  not  correspond  with  those  observed  by  MM.  Breschet  and 
Milne  Edwards.* 

The  experiments  of  F.  Arnold,*  and  of  MM.  Bouchardat  and  San- 
dras,*  led  them  also  to  infer,  that  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  appear  to 
influence  chymification  in  so  far  as  the  process  depends  upon  the 
various  motions  of  the  organ. 

M.  Longet*  has  endeavoured  to  reconcile  these  discordant  results. 
Having  opened  many  dogs,  he  ascertained,  that  in  the  greater  number, 
irritation  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  induced  contraction  of  the 
stomach.  Frequently,  during  his  experiments,  he  saw  the  stomach 
assume  the  hour-glass  form.  In  a  few  dogs,  the  movements  of  the 
stomach,  on  the  irritation  of  the  nerve,  were  scarcely  perceptible.  After 
repeating  his  experiments  on  forty  dogs,  he  recognized  that  the  differ- 
ence in  the  results  obtained  depended  on  the  condition  of  the  stomach 
itself.  Thus,  if  the  animal  was  opened  when  it  was  full,  irritation  of 
the  pneumogastric  nerves  caused  manifest  movement;  but,  when  empty, 
scarcely  any  was  excited :  the  movements,  in  fact,  were  feeble  in  pro- 
portion to  the  time  that  had  elapsed  from  the  period  of  chymification^ 
or  of  filling  the  stomacL  M.  Longet  thinks,  that  these  facts  account 
for  the  different  results  arrived  at  by  experimentalists  in  regard  to  the 
influence  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  over  the  movements  of  they 
stomach ;  for,  if  the  same  experiments  were  made  when  the  stomach 
was  in  different  states,  they  might  readily  lead  to  opposite  conclusions. 
He  was  never  able  to  excite  any  movement  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach, 
by  irritating  or  galvanizing  the  filaments  of  the  great  sympathetic  or 
the  semilunar  ganglia. 

On  the  whole,  the  proposition  of  Dr.  Philip,^that  if  the  eighth  pair 
be  divided  in  such  a  manner  as  to  effectually  intercept  the  passj^e  of 
the  nervous  influence,  digestion  is  suspended, — is  generally  considered 
to  be  established ;  although  it  must,  we  think,  be  admitted  with  Mr. 
Mayo,*  that  the  rationale  of  the  subject  remains  involved  in  great  un- 
certainty. Like  other  secretions,  that  of  the  gastric  juice,  although 
capable  of  beinff  modified  by  the  nervous  influence,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  immediately  aependent  upon  it.  The  secretion,  of  the  true  acid  cha- 
racter and  solvent  powers,  is  not  always  checked  by  the  section  of  the 
nerves,  and  the  experiments  of  Dr.  John  Eeid*  and  others  have  suflB- 
ciently  shown,  that  the  integrity  of  those  nerves  is  not  a  condition 
absolutely  necessary  for  secretion  in  the  stomach,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  they  prove,  that  the  amount  of  secretions  usually  poured  into  the 
interior  of  that  organ  may  be  modified  in  an  important  manner  by  causes 

>  Bostock's  Physiology,  3d  edit.,  p.  523,  London,  1836. 

'  Lehrbuch  der  Physiologie  des  Menschen,  Zurich,  1836-7 ;  noticed  in  British  and 
Foreign  Medical  Review  for  Oct.,  1839,  p.  478. 
■  Annoaire  de  Th6rapeutique,  pour  1848,  p.  283,  Paris,  1848. 

*  Comptes  Rendos,  F6vr.,  1842.  See,  also,  Bisohoff,  in  MuUer^s  Archiv.,  Berlin,  1843, 
and  Prof.  E.  Weber,  art.  Muskelbewegung,  in  Wagner's  Handworterbuch  der  Physio- 
logie, 15te  Liefemng,  s.  41,  Braunschweig,  1846. 

°  Outlines  of  Human  Physiology,  4th  edit.,  p.  122,  Lend.,  1837. 

•  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  April,  1839 ;  and  art.  Par  Vagum,  in  Cyclop,  of 
Anat.  and  Physiol.,  pt,  xxviii.  p.  899,  Lond.,  April,  1847. 
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acting  through  those  nerves.*  It  is  denied,  however,  by  Professor  J. 
Miiller,  that  galvanism  has  any  influence  in  re-establishing  the  gastric 
secretion,  when  it  has  been  checked  by  their  division. 

Finally: — Dr.  Philip  found,  that  every  diminution  of  the  nervous 
influence, — the  section  of  the  medulla  spinalis  at  the  inferior  part,  for 
example, — deprives  the  stomach  of  its  digestive  faculty;  and  MM, 
Edwards  and  Vavasseur  obtained  the  same  result  by  the  removal  of  a 
certain  portion  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  or  by  the  injection  of 
opium  into  the  veins  in  sufficient  quantity  to  throw  the  animal  into 
deep  coma.  Much  must,  of  course,  be  dependent  on  the  deranging 
influence  of  the  experiments.  By  means  of  the  fistulous  openings  into 
the  stomachs  of  dogs,  first  instituted  by  M.  Blondlot,  (see  page  153,)  M. 
Bernard*  undertook  fresh  experiments  on  this  unsettled  topic.  A  dog's 
digestion  was  watched  for  eignt  days,  and  found  to  be  well  accomplished. 
On  the  ninth  day,  after  twenty-four  hours'  fast,  M.  Bernard  sponged 
out  the  stomach,  which  contracted  on  the  contact  of  the  sponge,  and 
at  once  secreted  a  large  quantity  of  gastric  fluid.  He  then  divided 
the  pneumogastric  nerves  in  the  middle  of  the  neck,  and  immediately 
the  mucous  membrane,  which  had  been  turgid,  became  pale,  as  if 
exanguious ;  the  movements  of  the  stomach  ceased ;  the  secretion  of 
gastric  fluid  was  instantaneously  arrested,  and  a  quantity  of  neutral 
ropy  mucus  was  soon  produced  in  its  place.  After  this,  digestion  was 
not  duly  performed;  milk  was  no  longer  coagulated;  raw  meat  remained 
unchanged;  and  the  food,  consisting  of  meat,  milk,  bread,  and  sugar, 
which  the  dog  had  before  thoroughly  digested,  remained  for  a  long 
time  neutral,  and  at  length  acquired  acidity  only  from  its  transforma- 
tion into  lactic  acid.  In  the  stomachs  of  other  dogs,  after  the  division 
of  the  nerves,  he  traced  the  transformation  of  cane  sugar  into  grape 
sugar  in  three  or  four  hours ;  and  in  ten  or  twelvq  hours,  the  trans- 
formation into  lactic  acid  was  complete.  In  others,  when  the  food  was 
not  capable  of  an  acid  transformation,  it  remained  neutral  to  the  last 
In  no  case  did  any  part  of  the  food  pass  through  the  peculiar  changes 
of  chymification.  More  recently,  MM.  Bouchardat  and  Sandras,'  from 
the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments  instituted  by  them,  believe  they 
have  established,  that  stomachal  digestion  and  the  movements  of  tile 
organ  are  interrupted  by  the  simultaneous  section  of  both  pneumogas- 
trics  on  a  level  with  the  larynx ;  and  farther,  that  intestinal  digestion, 
and  the  production  and  absorption  of  a  very  laudable  chyle  persist 
notwithstanding  such  section;  and  M.  Longet^  concludes,  that  the  sec- 
tion of  the  pneumogastrics  seriously  affects  chymification,  chiefly  by 
paralysing  the  proper  movements  of  the  stomach,  but  partly  by  dimi- 
nishing the  secretion  of  the  gastric  solvent ;  and  Professor  B^rard,' 
after  examining  the  different  experiments  and  inferences  of  preceding 
inquirers,  infers: — that  "the  mixed  cords  of  the  pneumogastrics  and 
the  branches  furnished  by  the  great  sympathetic  to  the  stomach  beneath 

>  Longet,  Traits  de  Physlologie,  ii.  339,  Paria,  1850. 
'  Gazette  M6dicale  de  Paris,  1  Juin,  1844. 

*  Bouchardat,  Annuaire  de  Th^rapeutique,  de  Mati^re  M^ioale,  &o.,  poor  1848,  p. 
306,  Paris,  1848. 

*  Traits  de  Physiologie,  ii.  340,  Paris,  1850. 

*  Cours  de  Physiologie,  12e  livraison,  p.  235,  Paris,  1849. 
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the  diaphragm,  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  contractility  of 
the  stomach  and  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice.  A  greater  sharOi 
however,  ought  to  be  assigned  to  the  cords  of  the  pneumogastric  thao 
to  the  sub-diaphragmatic  branches  of  the  great  sympathetic.  More- 
over, the  motor  influence  of  the  pneumogastric  appears  to  predominate 
over  the  secretory ;  in  other  words,  the  resection  of  the  nerve  paralyses 
the  movements  more  than  it  diminishes  the  secretion." 

The  experiments  of  Professor  Bouley,*  of  Alfort,  exhibit,  that  the 
results  of  dividing  the  pneumogastric  nerves  are  very  different  in  dif- 
ferent animals.  In  the  horse,  for  example,  but  little  absorption  is 
effected  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  whilst  in  the  dog 
the  contrary  is  the  case;  hence,  if  the  pneumogastric  nerves  be  tied  in 
the  former  animal,  a  solution  of  nux  vomica  is  retained  in  the  stomach 
unabsorbed;  whilst  if  they  were  entire,  it  would  be  sent  on  rapidly  into 
the  small  intestine,  and  be  immediately  absorbed.  In  the  dog,  the  same 
toxical  agent,  on  the  other  hand,  rapidly  destroys,  whether  the  pneumo* 
gastric  nerves  be  tied  or  not, — because  the  lining  membrane  of  the  sto- 
mach of  the  dog  rapidly  absorbs.  The  experiments  of  Prof.  Bouley 
were  repeated  by  Prof.  Bdrard,  and  with  identical  results.  It  is  proper, 
also,  to  remark,  that  there  are  certain  toxical  agents,  which  are  not 
absorbed  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  when  the  nerves 
are  entire.  This  appears  to  be  the  case  with  the  curare,  which  can  be 
swallowed  with  impunity.  It  has  been  supposed,  that  this  is  owing  to 
some  change  produced  in  it  by  the  gastric  secretions;  but  such  would 
not  seem  to  be  the  case,  as  the  poison,  if  digested  for  24  or  48  hours  in 
gastric  juice,  is  as  virulent  as  ever;  and  such  appears  to  be  the  &ct 
when  the  various  intestinal  secretions  are  added  to  it.  The  experi- 
ments of  MM.  Bernard  and  Pelouze*  exhibit,  that  the  gastro-enterio 
mucous  membrane  refuses  the  passage  of  the  curare  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, even  when  the  experiment  is  made  with  a  portion  of  the 
dead  membrane  adapted  to  an  endosmometer.  Such,  too,  appears  to 
be  the  fact  with  other  mucous  membranes,  except  the  pulmonary.  If 
the  poison  be  applied  to  it,  absorption  takes  place  in  the  same  manner 
as  when  it  is  placed  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue. 

We  can  thus  comprehend  an  experiment  made  by  Professor  Bernard, 
who  gave  to  each  of  two  dogs,  on  one  of  which  he  had  divided  the  pneu- 
mogastric nerves,  a  dose  of  emulsin;  and,  half  an  hour  afterwards,  one 
of  amygdalin;  which  are  inert  when  taken  alone,  but,  by  mixture,  pro- 
duce hydrocyanic  acid.  The  dog  whose  nerves  were  cut,  died  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour;  the  emulsin  having  been  detained  in  the  stomach 
until  the  amygdalin  reached  it.  In  the  other,  the  emulsin  was  removed 
by  absorption,  so  that  no  hydrocyanic  acid  could  be  formed  when  the 
amygdalin  was  taken.*  It  is  proper  to  remark,  however,  that  the  results 
of  these  distinguished  observers  do  not  exactly  accord  with  those  of 
Prof.  Brainard,  of  Chicago,  on  curare  furnished  to  him ;  and  the  active 
principle  of  which  he  believed  to  be  the  venom  of  serpents.    Its  effects 

>  Arohives  G6n4rales  de  MSdeoine,  Juillet,  1852,  p.  357. 

«  L'Union  Mfidioale,  1850,  No.  125 ;  and  Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  April,  1851, 
p.  532. 

•  Freriohs,  art.  Verdauung,  in  Wagner's  Handworterbuch  der  Physiologie,  S.  658,  3t«r 
Band,  Iste  Abth.,  Braunschweig,  1846. 
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on  animals  were  strikingly  like  those  caused  by  the  venom  of  the 
rattlesnake,  and  in  many  cases  no  differeilce  could  be  perceived  be- 
tween them.  He  found,  too,  that  like  the  venom  of  serpents  it  was 
innocuous  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  "except,  perhaps,  when  used 
in  very  large  quantities,  or  in  circumstances  very  peculiar.  This  is 
not  the  case  with  any  known  vegetable  poison."  Dr.  Brainard  adds, 
that  "it  is  now  well  known,  that  the  poison  employed  by  the  North 
American  Indians  for  their  arrows  is  that  of  the  rattlesnake."*  He 
affirms,  moreover,  that  the  curare  or  woorara  poison  may  be  taken  into 
the  stomach  "and  absorbed  without  any  ill  effects."  If  this  be  the 
case,  some  change  must  be  produced  in  the  venom  before  or  during 
absorption.  Dr.  Brainard  agrees,  that  the  gastric  juice  has  no  power 
over  it — "at  least,  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  possessing  such  a 
power,  and  that  all  the  facts  that  we  are  acquainted  with  go  to  disprove 
at"  If  absorbed,  then,  by  what  agencv  is  it  decomposed,  for  if  injected 
into  the  bloodvessels  it  destroys  rapidly? 

Of  all  these  theories  of  chymification,  that  of  chemical  action,  aided 
hj  the  collateral  circumstances  to  be  mentioned  presently,  can  alone  be 
embraced;  yet,  how  difficult  is  it  to  comprehend,  that  any  one  secretion 
can  act  upon  the  immense  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
employed  as  food  1  The  discovery  of  the  chlorohydric  and  acetic  acids 
ana  of  pepsin  in  the  secretion,  aids  us  in  solving  the  mystery  expressed 
by  the  well-known  pithy  and  laconic  observation  of  Dr.  William  Hunter 
in  his  lectures:  "Some  physiologists  will  have  it,  that  the  stomach  is  a 
mill;  others,  that  it  is  a  fermenting  vat;  others,  again,  that  it  is  a  stew- 
pan  ; — but,  in  my  view  of  the  matter,  it  is  neither  a  mill,  a  fermenting 
vat,  nor  a  stewpan ; — but  a  stomach,  gentlemen,  a  stomach." 

Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  pepsin — an  organic  compound  or 
"ferment"  thrown  off  from  the  stomach — which  is  an  active  agent  in 
digestion.  It  had  been  observed  in  the  experiments  of  Eberle  and 
Schwann,  that  although  acids  alone  have  little  power  in  digesting  food, 
they  act  energetically  when  combined  with  the  mucus  of  the  stomach. 
Eberle  thought,  that  the  acidulated  mucus  of  any  membrane  would 
produce  the  effect,  but  J.  Miiller  and  Schwann  found  it  to  be  restricted 
to  that  of  the  stomach.  The  agency  of  pepsin  is  regarded  by  Liebig* 
to  be  similar  to  that  of  diastase  in  the  germination  of  seeds.  Both  are 
bodies  in  a  state  of  transformation  or  decomposition^  the  latter  effecting 
the  solution  of  starch  by  its  conversion  into  sugar;  and  the  former  the 
formation  of  alimentary  matter  into  chvme.  The  present  belief  amongst 
physiologists  and  chemists — from  all  these  experiments,  as  well  as  those 
of  Wasmann  and  others — is,  that  pepsin,  by  inducing  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  elementary  particles  or  atoms  of  alimentary  matter,  dis- 
poses it  to  dissolve  in  the  gastric  acids.  Chlorohydric  acid,  indeed, 
dissolves  white  of  egg  by  ebullition,  just  as  it  does  under  the  influence 
of  pepsin ;  so  that  pepsin  replaces  the  effect  of  a  high  temperature  in 
the  stomach.^  Liebig,  ©onsequently,  does  not  believe  that  the  digestive 

*  Essay  on  a  New  Method  of  Treating  Serpent  Bite  and  other  Poisoned  Wounds,  p.  8, 
Chicago,  1854. 

*  Animal  Chemistry,  Grecrory  and  Webster's  edit.,  p.  106,  Cambridge.  Mass.,  1842. 

*  Graham's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  Amer.  edit.,  by  Dr.  Bridges,  p.  6!)6,  Fhilad.,  1843. 
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Erocess  is  a  simple  solution,  but  a  species  of  fermentation,  not  identical, 
owever,  with  any  of  thelcnown  processes  of  fermentation  occorring 
in  organic  matters  out  of  the  body.  It  diflfers  from  ordinary  fermenta- 
tion in  being  unattended  with  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid ;  in  not 
requiring  the  presence  of  oxygen,  and  in  not  being  accompanied  by  the 
reproduction  of  the  fermentJ 

The  deductions  of  MM.  Bernard  and  Barreswil,*  from  numerous  and 
varied  experiments  related  to  the  Academic  Royale  des  Sciences^  of  Paria^ 
have  been  referred  to  already.  From  these,  it  would  seem,  that  an  or- 
ganic compound  of  like  nature  exists  in  the  saliva,  gastric  juice,  and 
pancreatic  fluid ;  and  that  its  digestive  powers  vary  according  as  it  is 
associated  with  fluid  having  an  acid  or  an  alkaline  reaction.  Thus  in 
the  gastric  juice,  which  is  acid,  it  readily  dissolves  nitrogenized  sub- 
stances,— fibrin,  gluten,  albumen,  &c.,  whilst  it  is  altogether  without 
action  on  starch.  These  gentlemen  affirm,  that  if  we  destroy  this  acid 
reaction,  and  render  the  gastric  juice  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  the  active  organic  matter  being  in  presence  of  an  alka* 
line  fluid  changes  its  physiological  action,  and  becomes  able  to  modify 
starch  rapidly,  whilst  it  loses  the  power  of  digesting  nitrogenized  sub-  * 
stances.  As  the  saliva  and  pancreatic  juice  are  alkaline,  it  was  interest- 
ing to  know  whether  a  change  in  the  chemical  reaction  of  these  fluids 
would  produce  in  them  the  same  change  of  properties  as  in  the  case  of 
the  gastric  juice.  Experiment  proved  such  to  be  the  fact.  By  rendering 
the  pancreatic  fluid  or  saliva  acid,  their  ordinary  action  was  inverted: 
they  acquired  the  power  of  dissolving  meat  and  other  nitrogenized 
substances,  whilst  they  lost  their  influence  on  starch. 

Certain  of  the  positions  of  these  gentlemen  received  support  from 
the  investigations  of  M.  Blondlot.*  He  is  of  opinion — and  most  of  the 
physiologists  of  the  present  day  accord  with  him — that  of  all  the  simple 
alimentary  substances,  those  that  are  fluid  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
of  the  stomach,  and  those  that  are  readily  soluble  in  its  secretions,  as 
fluid  albumen,  sugar,  gum,  pectin,  &c.,  are  at  once  absorbed  by  the 
veins.  It  would  seem,  indeed^  that  in  cases  of  scirrhus  of  the  pylorus, 
and  where  a  cancerous  communication  has  existed  between  the  stomach 
and  colon,*  nutritious  matter  must  necessarily  be  absorbed  from  the 
stomach :  except,  however,  in  such  cases,  the  view,  that  digestion  can 
be  accomplished  by  the  gastric  veins,  independently  of  the  action  of 
any  gastric  secretions,  can  scarcely  be  mamtained.^  It  would  seenrii 
moreover,  that  certain  aliments,  after  having  experienced  the  necessary 
stomachal  and  intestinal  changes,  are  received  by  imbibition  into  the 
veins  of  the  intestines.  MM.  Bouchardat  and  Sandras  affirm,  that  after 
herbivorous  animals  have  been  fed  on  farinaceous  substances,  more 
dextrin,  grape  sugar  and  lactic  acid  are  detected  in  the  blood  of  the 
vena  porta  than  in  that  of  any  other  bloodvessel.*    Tronuner,  also 

'  Kirkes  and  Paget,  Manual  of  PhjBiology,  2d  Amer.  edit.,  p.  173,  Philad.,  1853. 

•  Comptea  Rendus,  9  D^cerab.,  1844,  and  7  Juillet,  1845. 
■  Trait6  Analytique  de  la  Digestion,  Paris,  1844. 

*  Such  a  case  la  given  by  Dr.  William  Waters,  in  Philadelphia  Med.  Examiner,  p. 
201,  April,  1845. 

*  A  Physiological  Essay  on  Digestion,  by  Nathan  R.  Smith,  M.  D.,  &o.,  New  York, 
1825. 

•  Qazette  Mddioale  de  Paris,  Jan.,  1845. 
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detected  grape  sugar  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein,  but  not  in  that  of 
the  hepatic  vein  in  animals  to  which  that  substance  had  been  given 
with  their  food.*  The  bearing  of  such  observations  on  the  production 
of  sugar  bj  the  liver  will  be  shown  hereafter. 

In  conclusion: — Let  us  inquire  into  the  various  agencies  to  which 
the  food  is  exposed  during  the  progress  of  chymification.  First,  It 
lecomes  mixed  with  the  secretions,  already  existing  in  the  stomach,  as 
well  as  with  those  excited  by  its  presence.  Secondly,  It  is  agitated  by 
the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  stomach  itself,  and  the  movement  of  the 
neighbouring  organs.  Thirdly,  It  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  at 
least  100°  of  Fahrenheit,  which,  during  the  ingestion  of  food,  does  not 
rise  higher:  exercise  elevates,  whilst  sleep,  or  rest>  or  a  recumbent 
posture,  depresses  it.*  After  food  has  been  subjected  to  these  influ- 
ences, the  conversion  into  chyme  commences.  This  always  takes  place 
from  the  surface  towards  the  centre :  the  nearer  it  lies  to  the  surface 
of  the  stomach,  the  more  it  is  acted  on ;  and  the  part  that  is  in  contact 
with  the  lining  membrane  is  more  digested  than  any  other; — appear- 
ing as  if  corroded  by  some  chemical  substance  capable  of  dissolving  it. 
Dr.  Wilson  Philip'  asserts,  that  the  new  food  is  never  mixed  with  the 
old ;  the  former  being  always  found  in  the  centre,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  latter.  If  the  old  and  new  be  of  diflferent  kinds,  the  line 
of  separation  between  them  is  so  evident,  that  the  former  may  be  com- 
pletely removed  without  disturbing  the  latter;  and  if  they  be  of  differ- 
ent colours,  the  line  of  demarcation  can  frequently  be  distinctly  traced 
through  the  parietes  of  the  stomach  before  they  are  laid  open.  Dr. 
Beaumont,*  however,  affirms,  that  this  statement  is  not  correct;  that, 
in  a  very  short  time,  the  food,  already  in  the  stomach,  and  that  subse- 
quently eaten,  become  commingled.  In  the  subject  of  his  experi- 
ments, he  invariably  found  that  the  old  and  new  food,  if  in  the  same 
state  of  comminution,  were  readily  and  speedily  combined. 

The  conversion  of  the  food  into  chyme,  it  has  been  conceived,  com- 
mences in  the  splenic  portion,  is  continued  in  the  body  of  the  viscus, 
and  completed  in  the  pyloric  portion.  On  this  point,  the  observations 
of  Dr.  Philip  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  M.  Magendie,*  the  former 
appearing  to  think,  that  chymification  is  chiefly  accomplished  in  the 
splenic  portion  and  middle  of  the  stomach ;  whilst  the  latter  affirms, 
tnat  it  is  mainly  in  the  pyloric  portion  that  chyme  is  formed; — the 
alimentary  mass  appearing  to  pass  into  it  by  little  and  little,  and 
during  its  stay  there  to  undergo  transformation.  He  further  affirms, 
that  he  has  frequently  seen  chymous  matter  at  the  surface  of  the  ali- 
mentary mass  filling  the  splenic  half;  but  that  it  commonly  preserves 
its  properties  in  this  part  of  the  organ. 

The  precise  steps  of  the  change  into  chyme  cannot  be  indicated. 
Some  of  the  results,  at  different  stages  of  the  process,  have  been  ob- 
served on  animals;  and  pathological  cases  have  occasionally  occurred, 
which  enabled  the  physiologist  to  witness  what  was  going  on  in  the 
interior  of  the  stomach ;  but,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  those  oppor- 

>  Kirkes  and  Paget,  Manual  of  Physiology,  2d  Amer.  edit.,  p.  194,  Philad.,  1853, 

■  Beaumont,  On  the  Gastric  Juice,  p.  274. 

■  Exper.  Inquiry,  oh.  vii.  sect,  1 ;  and  Treatise  on  Indigestion,  Lond.,  1821. 

*  Op.  citat.,  p.  89,  *  Pr^cia,  &c.,  edit,  cit.,  ii,  88, 
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tunities  have  not  been  much  improved.  Dr.  Burrows*  relates  a  case 
of  fistulous  opening  into  the  organ.  The  subject  of  the  case  was  not 
seen  by  him  until  twenty-seven  years  after  the  injury,  at  which  time 
the  man  was,  to  all  appearance,  healthy ;  but  he  was  drunken,  and 
dissipated,  and  the  following  year  died.  A  case  is  related  by  Shenck  ;• 
and  Louis'  refers  to  similar  cases  that  occurred  to  Foubert  and  Cpvil- 
lard.  Helm,  of  Vienna,*  published  a  case,  to  which  reference  hat 
already  been  made ;  and  one  of  an  interesting  character  occurred  at  the 
Hospital  La  Chanti  of  Paris,  which  sheds  some  little  light  on  the 
subject.*  The  aperture,  which  was  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
and  an  inch  broad,  exposed  the  interior  of  the  organ.  At  the  admis- 
sion  of  the  female  into  the  hospital,  she  ate  three  times  as  much  as 
ordinary  persons.  Three  or  four  hours  after  a  meal,  an  irresistible 
feeling  compelled  her  to  remove  the  dressings  from  the  fistulous  open* 
ing,  so  as  to  allow  the  escape  of  food  which  the  stomach  could  no 
longer  contain, — when  the  contents  came  out  quickly,  accompanied  by 
more  or  less  air.  They  possessed  a  faint  smell,  but  had  neither  acid 
nor  alkaline  properties;  and  the  grayish  paste,  of  which  they  consisted, 
when  diluted  with  distilled  water,  did  not  affect  vegetable  bluea. 
Digestion  was  far  from  complete ;  yet,  frequently  the  odour  of  wino 
was  destroyed;  and  bread  was  reduced  to  a  soft,  viscid,  thick  sub- 
stance, resembling  fibrin  recently  precipitated  by  acetous  acid,  and 
swimming  in  a  stringy  fluid  of  the  colour  of  common  soup.  Experi- 
ments, made  on  this  half-digested  food,  at  the  J^cofe  de  Medecine^  showed 
that  the  changes,  which  it  had  undergone,  were  an  increase  of  gelatin; 
the  formation  of  a  substance  like  fibrin ;  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  phosphate  of  soda  and  phosphate  of  lime.  The 
patient  could  never  sleep  until  she  had  emptied  her  stomach,  and 
washed  it  out  by  drinking  infusion  of  chamomile.  In  the  morning,  it 
contained  a  small  quantity  of  thick,  frothy  liquid,  analogous  to  saliva, 
which  did  not  affect  vegetable  blues;  with  matters  of  greater  con- 
sistence, and  some  opaque,  albuminous  flocculi  mingled  with  the  liquid 
portion.  The  results  of  chemical  experiments  on  this  liquid  were 
similar  to  those  obtained  on  the  analysis  of  saliva. 

But  the  most  interesting  case  in  its  observed  phenomena  is  one  that 
occurred  to  Dr.  Beaumont,*  of  the  United  States  Army,  now  of  Saint 
Louis,  which  the  author  had  an  opportunity  of  examining.  To  this 
case,  reference  has  already  been  made  repeatedly.  A  Canadian  lad, 
Alexis  San  Martin,  eighteen  years  of  age,  received  a  charge  of  buck- 
shot in  his  left  side,  which  carried  away  integuments  and  muscles  of 
the  size  of  the  hand;  fracturing,  and  removing  the  anterior  half  of 
the  sixth  rib;  fracturins  the  fifth;  lacerating  the  lower  portion  of  the 
left  lobe  of  the  lung  and  the  diaphragm,  and  perforating  the  stomach. 
When  Dr.  Beaumont  saw  the  lad,  twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes  after 

*  Tranaaotions  of  the  Eoyal  Iriah  Academy,  vol.  Iv. 

*  Observ.  Medio.  Rar.,  Nov.,  &o.,  lib.  iii.  Francof.,  1609. 

■  Memoir,  de  rAcademie  Royale  de  Chirurgie,  vol.  iv.  p.  213,  Paris,  1819. 

*  Rudolphi,  Grundriss  der  Physiologie,  2ter  Band,  2te  Abtheil,  s.  114,  Berlin,  182S. 

*  Richerand's  El^mens  de  Physiologie,  edit,  cit.,  p.  72. 

'  Op.  oitat.,  Introduction,  p.  10 ;  and  the  Author's  Hements  of  Hygiene,  p.  216,  Philad., 
1835. 
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the  accident,  be  found  a  portion  of  the  lung,  as  lar^  as  a  turkey's 
eggj  protruding  through  tne  external  wound,  lacerated  and  burnt;  and, 
immediately  below  this,  another  protrusion,  which,  on  inspection, 
proved  to  be  a  portion  of  the  stomach,  lacerated  through  all  its  coats, 
and  suffering  the  food  he  had  taken  at  breakfast  to  escape  through  an 
aperture  large  enough  to  admit  ihe  forefinger.  It  need  scarcely  be 
said,  that  numerous  untoward  symptoms  occurred  in  the  cicatrization 
of  so  formidable  a  wound.  Portions  of  the  ribs  exfoliated;  abscesses 
formed  to  allow  the  exit  of  extraneous  substances;  and  tbe  patient 
was  worn  down  by  febrile  irritation.  Ultimately,  however,  the  care 
and  attention  of  f)r.  Beaumont  were  crowned  with  success,  and  the 
instinctive  actions  of  the  system  repaired  the  extensive  injury.  The 
wound  was  received  in  1822,  and  on  the  6th  of  June,  1823,  one  year 
firom  the  date  of  the  accident,  the  injured  parts  were  sound,  and  firmly 
cicatrized,  with  the  exception  of  the  perforation  leading  into  the  sto- 
mach, which  was  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  circumference.  Until 
the  winter  of  1823-4,  compresses  and  bandages  were  needed  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  food.  At  this  period,  a  small  fold  or  doubling 
of  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach  appeared  forming  at  the  superior 
iooargin  of  the  orifice,  slightly  protruding,  and  increasing  in  size  until 
it  filled  the  aperture.  This  valvular  formation  adapted  itself  to  the 
opening  into  the  organ,  so  as  to  completely  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
contents,  when  the  stomach  was  full;  but  it  could  be  readily  depressed 
by  the  finger.    Since  the  spring  of  1824,  San  Martin  had  enjoyed 

Seneral  good  health;  he  was  active,  athletic,  and  vigorous;  eating  and 
rinking  like  a  healthy  individual.  From  the  summer  of  1825,  Dr. 
Beaumont  had  been  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  numerous  experi- 
ments upon  him ;  some  of  the  results  of  which  he  has  given  to  the 
world.  In  the  winter  of  1833,  he  was  in  Washington,  when  the  author — 
at  the  time,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Virginia — was 
politely  invited  to  examine  San  Martin  for  physiological  purposes. 
Many  of  the  results  of  this  examination  are  given  by  Dr.  Beaumont, 
and  have  already  been,  or  will  be,  referred  to  in  the  present  work. 
Dr.  Beaumont's  researches  into  the  comparative  digestibility  of  diflfer- 
ent  alimentary  substances  belong  to  another  department  of  medical 
science,  and  have  accordingly  received  attention  from  the  author  else- 
where. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  changes  wrought  on  the  food 
in  the  stomach  by  the  gastric  secretions  ?  Dr.  Prout*  classes  them 
under  three  operations ; — the  reducing,  converting,  and  organizing  and 
vitalizing.  The  first  of  these  is  probably  the  main  operation.  In 
order  to  decide,  whether  the  action  of  the  stomach  in  digestion  be  a 
simple  solution,  or  a  total  or  partial  conversion,  certain  compounds  of 
organization,  easy  of  detection — as  gelatin,  albumen,  and  fibrin — were 
introduced,  at  the  author's  suggestion,  into  the  stomach  through  the 
fistulous  opening  in  the  subject  of  Dr.  Beaumont's  case ;  whilst  other 
portions  were  digested  artificially  in  gastric  juice  obtained  from  the 
same  individual.  The  solutions  presented  the  same  appearance,  and 
were  similarly  aflfected   by  reagents ;  and  in  all  cases,  whether  the 

1  Bridgewater  Treatise,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  235,  Philad.,  1834. 
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digestion  was  aHifidal  or  real^  the  proximate  principles  conld  be 
thrown  down  in  the  state  of  gelatin^  fibrin  or  albumerij  as  the  case 
might  be.  These  experiments,  so  far  as  they  went,  justified  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  digestive  process  in  the  stomach  is  a  simple  solution  or 
division  of  alimentary  substances,  and  an  admixture  with  the  mucous 
secretions  of  that  organ,  and  the  various  fluids  from  the  supra-dia* 
phragmatic  portion  of  the  digestive  tube.  With  regard  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  other  gastric  operations  described  by  Dr.  Prout,  well- 
founded  doubts  may  be  entertained.  To  his  proposition  that,  what- 
ever may  be  the  nature  of  the  food,  the  general  composition  and 
character  of  the  chyle  remain  always  the  same,  no  objection  can  be 
urged ;  but,  admitting  its  accuracy,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  the 
conversion  must  be  effected  in  the  stomach,  or  that  any  organizing  or 
vitalizing  powers  are  exerted  upon  the  chyme  in  that  organ.  On  the 
contrary,  it  appears  that  the  essential  changes  effected  on  solid  aliment 
in  the  stomach  are  of  a  purely  physical  character,  so  as  to  adapt  it  for 
the  separation  of  the  chylous  portion  in  the  intestines  by  organs  whose 
vital  endowments  and  influences  cannot  be  contested.  Dr.  T.  J.  Todd' 
is  disposed  to  believe,  from  his  experiments  on  artificial  digestion,  that 
the  various  vegetable  and  animal  substances  subjected  to  the  action  of 
the  digestive  fluids  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  are, 
in  all  instances,  reduced — not  to  their  chymical,  but  to  their  or  game 
elements ;  and  he  is  of  opinion,  that  this  applies  equally  to  digestion 
in  the  stomach.* 

From  what  has  been  already  shown  of  the  close  approximation  to 
each  other  in  chemical  composition  of  several  of  the  compounds  of 
organization,  it  may  be  understood,  that  many  vegetable  principles 
might  be  converted  into  animal  principles  without  any  material  change 
of  composition.  They  might  all  perhaps  be  changed  into  albumen, 
from  which,  as  elsewhere  seen,  fibrin  diflers  but  little  except  in  its 
organizable  power.  Saccharine  matters — it  has  been  conceived — may 
be  converted,  in  the  digestive  tube,  partly  into  albumen,  and  partly 
into  oleaginous  matter,  the  nitrogen  of  tne  former  being  furnisheOi 
according  to  some,  by  the  pepsin  or  by  some  highly  nitrogenized  sub- 
stance secreted  in  the  stomach,  or  duodenum,  or  both  f  but  whether 
such  conversion  really  occurs  there  is  more  than  questionable.  The 
oleaginous  matters  themselves  are  absorbed  by  simple  imbibition  as 
an  emulsion  formed  by  their  union  with  the  alkali  of  the  pancreatic 
fluid.* 

Most  physiologists  now  agree,  that  animal  food  is  converted  into  a 
modification  of  albumen,  called  albuminose,*  which,  when  it  enters  the 
vessels,  is  more  easily  assimilated  than  albumen.  Whilst  a  solution 
of  the  latter,  indeed,  if  injected  into  the  bloodvessels,  is  separated  by 
the  kidney ;  the  former  undergoes  assimilation  in  the  system  of  nutn- 

I  Brit.  Annals  of  Medicine,  Jan.,  1837. 

'  See,  on  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  on  aliments,  Beaumont,  op.  cit. ;  and  B6raud| 
Manuel  de  Fhjsiologie,  p.  134,  Paris,  1853. 

'  Prout,  on  the  Stomach  and  Urinary  Diseases,  p.  xrriii.,  note. 

*  Matteucci,  Lectures  on  the  Physical  Phenomena  of  Living  Beings,  by  Pereira,  Amer. 
edit.,  p.  110,  Philad.,  1848,  and  C.  Bernard,  Archives  G»^nerales,  xix.  CO,  cited  in  Bri- 
tish and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Beview,  p.  528,  April,  1849. 

*  See  page  48. 
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tion.  On  cane  sugar  a  similar  efiect  appears  to  be  induced  by 
admixture  with  the  gastric  secretions.  It  is  converted  into  glucose, 
which  when  absorbed  is  more  readily  appropriated,  or  a  portion  of  it 
may  be  converted  into  lactic  acid. 

On  the  whole,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  this  import- 
ant function,  we  are  perhaps  justified  in  concluding: — First.  That  by 
the  operation  of  the  gastric  secretions  the  nitrogenized  principles  of 
the  food,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  are  dissolved  in  the  stomach. 
Secondly,  That  amylaceous  matters  are  converted  by  the  buccal  secre- 
tions into  saccharine,  and  these  last  are  absorbed;  or  they  undergo  a 
&rther  change,  by  which  they  are  partly  converted  into  lactic  acid, 
and  partly  into  oleaginous  matter  [?].  Thirdly.  That  the  oleaginous 
matters  undergo  no  change  in  the  stomach ;  and  Fourthly.  That  with 
the  exception  of  certain  mineral  substances,  matters  that  cannot  be 
reduced  to  either  of  these  forms  are  sent  on  into  the  intestinal  canal, 
to  be  rejected  as  excrement. 

In  proportion  as  the  food  is  digested,  it  passes  through  the  pylorus. 
After  the  layer,  that  lies  next  to  the  mucous  membrane,  has  experi- 
enced the  requisite  change,  and  is  propelled  onwards  by  the  muscular 
action  of  the  organ,  the  portion  lying  next  to  it  becomes  subjected  to 
the  same  process.  The  gastric  fluid,  at  the  same  time,  penetrates,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  entire  alimentary  mass,  so  that,  when  the 
central  portion  comes  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  stomach,  its 
conversion  is  already  somewhat  advanced.  The  chyme,  thus  success- 
ively formed,  does  not  remain  in  that  organ,  until  the  whole  alimentary 
mass  has  undergone  chymification ;  but  as  it  is  completed,  it  is  trans- 
mitted, by  the  peristaltic  action,  through  the  pylorus  into  the  duode- 
num. In  the  early  stages  of  digestion,  the  passage  of  the  chyme  from 
the  stomach  is  more  slow  than  in  the  later.  At  first,  it  is  more  mixed 
with  the  undigested  portions  of  food,  and,  as  Dr.  Beaumont*  suggests, 
is  probably  separated  with  difiiculty  by  the  powers  of  the  stomach.  In 
the  more  advanced  stages,  as  the  whole  mass  becomes  chymified,  the 
process  is  more  rapid,  and  is  accelerated  by  the  peculiar  contraction  of 
the  stomach,  already  described.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  last  parti- 
cles of  chyme,  the  organ  becomes  quiescent,  and  no  more  gastric  secre- 
tion takes  place,  until  a  fresh  supply  of  food  is  received,  or  some  me- 
chanical irritation  is  produced  in  its  inner  coat. 

The  time,  required  for  the  complete  chymification  of  a  meal,  is  stated 
by  the  generality  of  physiologists  to  be  about  four  or  five  hours.  In 
Ifr.  Beaumont's  case,*  a  moderate  meal  of  meat,  with  bread,  &c.,  was 
digested  in  from  three  hours  to  three  hours  and  a  half.  We  believe 
that,  in  by  far  the  majority  of  cases,  a  longer  time  than  this  is  neces- 
sary ;  and  in  laborious  digestions,  the  presence  of  food  can  be  distin- 
guished by  eructations  for  more  than  double  the  time.  It  is  manifest, 
that  no  fixed  period  can  be  established  for  the  production  of  this  efiect. 
It  must  vary,  according  to  the  digestive  capability  of  the  individual ; 
the  state  of  his  general  health ;  and  the  relative  digestibility  of  the  ali- 
ments employed ;  all  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  admit  of  great 
diversity.    It  would  seem  that  the  most  digestible  aliments  should  be 

>  On  the  Gastric  Juice,  p.  96.  "  n>id.,  p.  275. 
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most  speedily  sent  on  into  the  duodenum;  yet  such  is  not  perhaps  the 
case.  Certain  it  is,  that  many  articles  pass  the  pylorus  after  having 
experienced  little  or  no  change ;  and  in  cases  of  artificial  anus,  Pro- 
fessor Lallemand,  of  Montpellier,  observed  that  the  least  nutritive  and 
least  digestible  presented  themselves  first.  Vegetable  substances  ap- 
peared before  animal ;  and  totally  indigestible  substances — as  pieces  of 
money — are  known  to  clear  the  stomach  rapidly.* 

During  chymification  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  air  is  found  in 
the  stomach ;  sometimes,  none.  When  met  with,  it  is  near  the  cardiac 
orifice,  or  at  the  upper  part  of  the  splenic  portion.  M.  Magendie 
examined  the  gases  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  executed  crind* 
nals,  and  obtained  the  following  results:  a,  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
who  had  taken  food  in  moderation  an  hour  previous  to  death;  6,  in  the 
case  of  one  who  had  eaten  two  hours  previously;  and  c,  in  the  case  of 
one  who  had  done  so  four  hours  previous  to  execution. 

100  volmnes  of  the  gas  contained 

{From  the  stomach, 
small  intestini 
large  •      do. 

{From the  stomach, 
small  intestln 
large        do. 

r  From  the  stomach, 

c  } small  inteatin 

I —large        do. 

From  these  results  it  appears,  that  when  the  execution  occurred  not 
longer  than  an  hour  after  a  meal,  oxygen  was  found  in  the  stomach; 
and  when  not  until  two  hours,  it  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  nitrogen  was  found  in  the  intestines,  with  an  entire  absence 
of  oxygen ;  whence  it  is  inferred,  that  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  nitrogen  in  the  stomach;  and  the  former  is  employed  in 
digestion.  The  view  of  Liebig  is,  that  the  oxygen  occasions  a  mole- 
cular action  in  the  pepsin  or  animal  matter  in  the  stomach,  and  that 
this  intestine  motion  is  communicated  to  the  molecules  of  the  albumen 
or  protein  of  the  food,  so  that  the  latter  is  rendered  soluble  in  the  gas- 
tric acid.*  The  oxygen  he  refers  to  atmospheric  air  enclosed  in  the 
saliva  during  mastication,  and  in  that  way  introduced  into  the  stomach. 

The  small  quantity  of  air,  discovered  in  the  stomachs  of  animals, 
disproves  the  idea  Of  M.  Chaussier,  that  we  swallow  a  bubble  at  each 
eflfort  of  deglutition.  If  so,  the  stomach  ought  to  be  always  inflated, 
especially  after  eating,  which  is  not  the  case.  MM,  Leuret  and  Las^ 
saigne^  found  the  air,  obtained  from  the  stomach  of  a  dog  fed  on  meat, 
to  consist  of  carbonic  acid,  48  parts ;  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  2  parts ; 
oxygen,  4  parts;  nitrogen,  31  parts;  carburetted  hydrogen,  20  parts. 
Whence  these  gases  proceed  will  be  a  subject  of  future  inquiry. 

In  a  robust  individual,  chymification  is  effected  without  conscious- 
ness of  the  process.    He  finas,  especially  if  the  stomach  be  over-dis* 

I  B^rand,  Manuel  de  Physiologic,  p.  148,  Paris,  1853. 

«  Liebig,  op.  cit.,  p,  289.  •  Ancell,  Lond.  Lancet,  Deo.  16, 1842,  p,  419. 

*  Recherches  sur  la  Digestion,  Paris,  1825. 
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tended,  that  the  feeling  of  fulness  and  the  oppression  of  respiration, 
produced  by  the  distension  of  the  organ,  gradually  disappear.  It  is 
aot  uncommon,  however,  for  slight  shivering  or  chilliness  to  be  felt  at 
this  time ;  for  the  sensations,  and  mental  and  moral  manifestations  to 
be  blunt^;  and  a  disposition  to  sleep  to  be  experienced.  **  This  con- 
centration of  the  whole  vital  activity,"  according  to  M.  Adelon,'  "  is 
80  natural  to  the  animal  economy,  that  there  is  alwavs  danger  in  oppos- 
ing or  crossing  it  by  any  extraneous  or  organic  influence;  as  by  bath- 
ing, the  use  of  medicine,  violent  exercise,  mental  emotions,  intense 
intellectual  eflfort,  &c."  Gentle  exercise,  however,  would  seem  to  favour 
digestion.  Such  is  the  conviction  of  Dr.  Beaumont,*  from  his  observa- 
tions. In  the  subject  of  his  experiment,  he  found  the  temperature  of 
the  stomach  generally  raised  by  it  a  degree  and  a  half,  and  chymifica- 
tion  expedited.  Where  digestion  is  imperfect,  the  signs,  already  men- 
tioned, will  be  accompanied  by  the  disengagement  of  air  and  consequent 
eructations ;  a  sense  of  weight,  or  of  heat,  or  of  unusual  distension 
in  the  epigastric  region,  &c.;  but  these,  as  well  as  the  developement  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  discharged  by  eructation,  are  the  products  of 
ordinary  decomposition  or  fermentation,  and  appertain  to  the  morbid 
oondition  of  the  function  or  to  indigestion.  Yet,  as  M.  Magendie'  has 
remarked,  it  does  not  seem,  that  these  laborious  digestions  are  much 
less  profitable  than  others.  The  fi)od,  habitualljr  received  into  the 
stomach,  contains  far  more  nutritive  matter  than  is  necessary  to  sup- 
pLj  the  wants  of  the  system ;  and,  in  the  cases  in  question,  enough 
chyle  is  always  separated  in  the  small  intestine  to  supply  the  losses, 
and  even  to  add  to  the  bulk  of  the  body. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  chyme,  first  formed,  does  not 
continue  in  the  stomach  until  the  whole  meial  has  undergone  chymifi- 
cation ;  but  that,  as  soon  as  it  has  experienced  the  necessary  changes, 
it  passes  through  the  pylorus  into  the  duodenum.  It  would  appear, 
that  the  accumulatiou  of  chyme  in  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach 
never  exceeds  four  ounces  at  any  one  time.  M.  Magendie  states,  that, 
in  the  numerous  experiments,  in  which  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
noticing  it,  he  uniformly  found,  when  the  quantity  amounted  to  about 
two  or  three  ounces,  it  was  permitted  to  pass  through  the  pylorus  into 
the  duodenum.  This  passage  of  the  chyme  is  efiected  by  the  peris- 
taltic action.  At  the  commencement  of  digestion,  the  duodenum  con- 
tracts inversely,  and  th^  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach,  at  the  same 
time,  drives  its  contents  into  the  splenic.  This  movement  is,  however, 
BOOB  followed  by  one  in  an  opposite  direction ;  and,  after  a  time,  the 
inverted  action  ceases,  and  the  movement  is  altogether  in  one  direc- 
tion ; — from  the  stomach  towards  the  intestine.  The  movement  by 
which  the  chyme  is  immediately  sent  into  the  duodenum,  is  thus 
effected : — ^the  longitudinal  fibres,  which  pass  from  the  cardiac  to  the 
pyloric  orifice,  contract,  and  approximate  the  two  orifices ;  the  pyloric 
portion  then  contracts,  not  so  as  to  direct  the  chyme  into  the  splenic 
portion,  but  towards  the  duodenum:  in  this  manner,  the  chyme  passes 
from  the  stomach :  and,  as  fresh  portions  are  formed,  they  are  success- 

'  Fhjsiologie  de  THomme,  edit,  cit.,  ii.  433. 

*  On  the  Gastric  JiAoe,  p.  93.  '  Fr6cis,  &o.,  ii.  104. 
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ively  sent  onwards ;  the  peristaltic  action  becoming  more  and  more 
marked  and  frequent,  and  extending  over  a  larger  portion  of  the 
organ,  as  chymification  approaches  its  termination.  As  the  chyme  is 
discharged  into  the  small  intestine,  the  stomach  gradually  returns  to 
its  former  dimensions  and  situation. 

f.  Actum  of  the  Small  Intestine. 

The  changes  in  the  alimentary  mass  in  the  small  intestine  are  not 
less  important  than  those  already  considered.  They  consist  in  a 
farther  change  of  the  chyme  into  a  substance,  whence  chyle  can  be  ex- 
tracted by  the  action  of  the  chyliferous  vessels  or  lacteals.  Whether 
chyle  be  separated  in  the  intestine,  in  a  state  fit  for  chyliferous  absorp- 
tion, or  be  formed  by  those  vessels,  will  have  to  be  canvassed  hereafter. 
In  common  language,  however,  it  is  said  to  be  separated  there,  and 
the  process,  by  which  this  is  accomplished,  is  called  chylificatvon. 

As  the  chyme  proceeds  into  the  duodenum,  it  readily  finds  space, 
until  towards  the  end  of  chymification,  when  the  intestine  not  unfre- 
quently  experiences  consiaerable  dilatation.  The  presence  of  the 
alimentary  mass  augments  the  secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane; 
and  occasions  a  greater  flow  of  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  juices.  MM. 
Leuret  and  Lassaigne'  found,  when  they  applied  vinegar,  diluted  with 
water,  to  the  external  surface  of  the  small  intestine  in  a  living  animal, 
that  a  considerable  quantity  of  serous  fluid  was  immediately  exhaled. 
The  same  application,  made  to  the  follicles  of  the  intestine,  excited 
the  secretion  of  a  greater  quantity  of  mucus;  and  its  application  to 
the  mouths  of  the  choledoch  and  pancreatic  ducts  caused  the  orifices 
to  dilate,  and  a  greater  discharge  of  bile  and  pancreatic  juice.  It  is  in 
this  local  manner  that  many  of  the  cholagogue  purgatives  produce 
their  effect.  Calomel  exerts  its  agency  on  the  upper  part  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal  more  especially;  and  the  irritation  it  induces  in  the  mucous 
membrane  at  the  mouth  of  the  ductus  communis  choledochus  is  propa- 
gated along  the  biliary  ducts  to  the  liver,  the  secretion  of  which  is 
thus  augmented — but  not  by  any  specific  action  exerted  on  the  organ, 
as  has  been  often  imagined.  As  the  chyme  is  acid,  it  induces  the  same 
effects  on  the  follicles  as  the  acid  employed  in  the  experiments  of  MM. 
Leuret  and  Lassaigne. 

The  chyme  does  not  remain  so  long  in  the  intestine  as  food  does  in 
the  stomach.  The  successive  arrival  of  fresh  portions  propels  the  first 
onwards;  and  the  same  effect  is  induced  by  the  peristaltic  action  of 
the  intestines — an  involimtary,  muscular  movement  of  an  irregular, 
undulatory,  oscillatory  or  vermicular  character,  which  consists  in  an 
alternate  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  organ,  proceeding  generally 
from  above  to  below,  so  as  to  propel  the  chyme  downwards.  When  it 
reaches  any  point  of  the  intestine,  its  contact  excites  the  contraction 
of  the  circular  fibres  of  the  part;  so  that  it  is  sent  forwards  to  another 
portion  of  the  canal;  the  circular  fibres  of  which  contract,  whilst  the 
former  are  relaxed;  and  this  occurs  successively  through  the  whole 
tract  of  the  intestines.  The  longitudinal  fibres,  by  their  contraction, 
shorten  the  intestine,  and  in  this  manner  meet  the  chyme,  so  as  to 

*  Recberches  sor  la  Digestion,  Paris,  1825. 
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fiu^ilitate  its  progress;  but  their  effect  cannot  be  considerable.  When 
digestion  is  not  going  on,  the  peristaltic  action  occurs  only  at  inter- 
■ms;  always  slowlj  and  irregularly;  and  perhaps,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, only  when  sufficient  mucous  secretion  has  collected  on  the 
inner  coat  of  the  int^tine  to  provoke  it.  During  digestion,  it  is  much 
more  energetic  and  frequent,  and  more  marked  in  the  duodenum  and 
small  intestine  than  in  the  large;  occurring  not  continuously,  but  at 
intervals,  as  the  chyme  arrives  and  excites  it.  When  the  small  intes- 
tine is  surcharged,  it  may  take  place  in  several  parts  of  the  canal  at 
once;  and,  at  times,  the  action  is  inverted. 

The  secretions  poured  into  the  intestinal  canal  lubricate  it,  and 
Ihcilitate  the  progress  of  the  chyme.  This  is  aided  by  the  free  and 
floating  condition  of  the  intestine;  and  by  the  agitation  of  the  diaphragm 
and  abdominal  muscles  in  respiration.  Yet  its  course  along  the  small 
intestine  is  slow.  The  chyme  is  not  transmitted  from  the  stomach 
continuously ;  and  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines  occurs  only 
at  intervals.  Moreover,  owing  to  the  convolutions  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  the  chyme  must,  in  many  cases,  proceed  against  its  own  gravity; 
and  be  retarded  by  the  numerous  valvulse  conniventes,  which  bury 
themselves  in  it,  when  the  canal  is  contracted  by  the  action  of  the 
circular  fibres.  All  these  circumstances  must  cause  it  to  proceed 
dowly  along  this  part  of  the  tube — a  point  of  some  importance,  when 
we  reflect,  that  an  essential  change  is  effected  on  it  through  the  influ- 
ence chiefly  of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice,  and  that  its  nutritive 
portion  is  here  absorbed.  In  the  duodenum,  the  course  of  the  chyme 
IS  slow.  In  the  jejunum  it  is  more  rapid,  hence  the  name,  which  indi- 
cates, that  it  is  almost  always  found  "empty :"  in  the  ileum  again  it  is 
slower  on  account  of  the  greater  consistence  acquired  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  chylous  portion.  Whilst  the  food  is  in  progress  along  the 
small  intestine,  it  experiences  the  change  in  its  physical  properties, 
which  enables  the  chyle  to  be  separated  from  it  by  absorption.  These 
two  actions  have  been  termed  respectively  chylijication  and  the  absorp- 
tion ofchyh;  although  by  some  the  former  term  has  been  applied  to 
both  processes. 

Above  the  point  at  which  the  common  choledoch  and  pancreatic 
ducts  open  into  the  duodenum,  no  change  is  observable  in  the  chyme. 
It  preserves  its  color,  semi-fluid  consistence,  sour  smell,  and  slightly 
acid  taste;  having  been  simply  mixed  with  the  exhaled  and  follicular 
secretions  of  the  lining  membrane;  but,  immediately  after  it  has  passed 
the  part,  at  which  the  hepatic  and  cystic  bile  and  the  pancreatic  juice 
are  poured  into  the  intestine,  it  assumes  a  different  appearance;  its 
color  is  found  to  be  changed;  it  becomes  yellowish;  of  a  bitter  taste; 
its  sour  smell  diminishes;  and  chyle  can  now  be  separated  by  the  lac- 
teals.  Accordingly,  at  this  part  of  the  canal,  chyliferous  vessels  are 
first  perceptible. 

The  change  effected  upon  the  chyme  in  the  small  intestine  is, — 
like  that  produced  on  the  food  in  the  stomach, — of  an  entirely  phy- 
sical character.  The  chyle  itself,  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  here- 
after, is  formed  by  an  action  of  elaboration  and  selection  exerted  by 
the  chyliferous  vessels.  No  difference  is  observable  between  the 
chylous  and  excrementitious  portions  of  the  chyme  in  any  part  of  the 
VOL.  I.— 12 
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small  intestine ;  nor  can  it  be  separated  by  pressure  or  by  any  other 
physical  process.  M.  Magendie/  indeed,  has  aflSmied,  that  if  ihe 
chyme  proceeds  from  animal  or  vegetable  substances  that  contain  fiit 
or  oil,  irregular  filaments  are  observed  to  form,  here  and  there,  on  the 
•surface, — sometimes  of  a  flat,  at  others,  of  a  round  shape, — whidi 
speedily  attach  themselves  to  the  surface  of  the  valvulsB,  and  appear 
to  be  brute  chyle;  but  this  is  not  observed  when  the  chyle  proceeds 
from  food,  that  does  not  contain  fat.  In  this  case,  a  grayish  layer,  of 
greater  or  less  thickness,  adheres  to  the  mucous  membrane,  and  ap- 
pears to  contain  the  elements  of  chyle.  MM.  Leuret  and  LassaigM* 
state,  that  if  an  animal  be  opened  while  digestion  is  going  on,— on 
the  surface  of  the  chyme,  between  the  pylorus  and  the  orifice  of  tbe 
ductus  communis  choledochus,  a  grayish-white,  homogeneous,  denae, 
fluid,  and  acid  substance  is  perceived  on  the  villi  of  the  intestine, 
Neither  of  these,  however,  is  myle.  It  is  merely  the  substance  whenoe 
chyle  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  chyliferous  vessels.  The  facti 
mentioned  by  M.  Magendie, — regarding  the  appearance  of  irregular 
filaments,  when  anim^  or  vegetable  substances,  containing  fiit  or  oil, 
have  been  taken  as  diet, — has  been  the  occasion  of  erroneous  deduo- 
tions  of  a  pathological  character.  Frank'  asserts,  that  he  was  re- 
quested to  see  a  prince,  who  was  attacked  with  epilepsy.  His  phy- 
sician,— a  respectable  old  practitioner, — assured  Frank,  that  he  comd 
make  his  patient  void  thousands  of  filiform  worms  at  pleasure.  As 
he  was  unable  to  define  either  the  genus  or  species  of  these  worms, — 
the  quantity  of  which,  from  his  account,  seemed  to  be  prodigious,— 
Frank  requested  to  be  a  witness  of  the  phenomenon.  The  physician 
administered  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  which  produced  numerous  evacua- 
tions, containing  thousands  of  whitish  filaments  similar  to  small  eels; 
but  on  an  attentive  examination  of  these  pretended  worms,  they  were 
found  to  consist  entirely  of  the  castor  oil,  in  a  state  of  fine  division. 

The  alteration  of  the  aliment  in  the  small  intestine  is  probably  of  a 
chemical  nature;  yet  it  has  been  conceived  to  be  organic  and  vitaL 
The  same  remarks  are  applicable  here  as  were  indulged  upon  the 
supposed  organic  and  vital  action  of  the  stomach  exerted  in  the  for- 
mation of  chyme.  The  agents  of  this  alteration  are: — the  fluids 
secreted  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine,  and  the 
biliary  and  pancreatic  juices,  aided  by  the  temperature  of  the  parts, 
and  the  peristole.  Haller*  was  of  opinion,  that  the  first  of  these  is  a 
principal  agent.  Eeflecting  on  the  extensive  surface  of  the  small 
mtestine,  on  the  number  of  arteries  distributed  to  the  organ,  and  on 
the  size  of  these  arteries,  that  distinguished  physiologist  asserted,  that 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  intestine,  at  the  time  of  chylification, 
secretes  a  juice,  which  he  estimated  at  the  enormous  quantity  of  eight 
pounds  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  To  this  he  gave  the  name  sucem 
intestinalis — succus  entericics — and  assigned  it  as  important  a  part  in 
chylification  as  he  attributed  to  the  gastric  juice  in  chymification.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  the  fluids  secreted  by  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  this  portion  of  the  canal  resemble  those  of  the  rest  of  the 

«  Pr^is,  &o.,  U.  111.  «  Op.  citat. 

"  De  Corandis  Hominam  Morbis  Epitome,  lib.  vi.  p.  218.    *  Element.  Phjsiol.,  xix.  5. 
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intestinal  mucoas  membrane;  and  that  a  main  function  is  that  of 
lubricating  the  intestine,  and  of  still  further  diluting  the  chymous 
mass.  MM.  Leuret  and  Lassaigne  endeavoured  to  procure  some  of 
them  by  making  animals,  whilst  fasting,  swallow  small  sponges,  en- 
Teloped  in  fine  finen,  and  killing  them  twenty -four  hours  afterwards. 
Some  of  these  sponges  had  not  gone  further  than  the  stomach,  and 
were  filled  with  gastric  jflice ;  others,  which  had  reached  the  small 
intestine,  had  imbibed  the  succvs  ifUestinalis^  which  was  more  yellow, 
wd  manifestly  less  acid  than  the  gastric  secretion.  On  attempting  to 
dissolve  a  crumb  of  bread  in  each  of  these  juices,  they  discovered  that 
the  gastric  secretion  communicated  a  sour  smell  to  the  bread;  but 
that  the  intestinal  secretion  allowed  the  bread  to  be  precipitated,  and 
dissolved  no  part  of  it.  From  this  experiment,  it  has  been  concluded, 
that  the  succus  intestinalis  is  not  a  great  agent  in  chylification.  No 
weight,  however,  can  be  placed  upon  results  obtained  in  so  unsatis- 
fiu^torv  a  manner ;  for  it  is  obvious,  that  no  certainty  could  exist  as  to 
the  identity  between  the  gastric  and  intestinal  juices  and  the  fluids 
found  in  the  respective  sponges. 

We  have  strong  reason,  indeed,  for  believing,  that,  even  if  food 
should  escape  the  action  of  the  stomach,  it  is  capable  of  being  digested 
in  the  small  intestine.  This  may  be  owing  to  some  of  the  true  gastric 
luice  passing  into  the  intestinal  canal,  and  impregnating  it;  or  it  may 
oe  a  similar  secretion  from  follicles  seated  there.  Experiments  by 
Bidder  and  Schmidt  on  living  animals  have  shown,  that  albuminous 
matters  inserted  into  the  ileum,  when  all  excess  of  gastric  juice  was 
prevented,  were  acted  upon  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  stomach ; 
and  Dr.  0.  H.  Jones  proved  the  correctness  of  their  inferences,  on 
repeating  the  experiments.*  The  lining  membrane  of  the  small  intes- 
tine possesses  the  property  of  coagulating  milk;  and  pathological 
cases  occur  in  which  the  stomach  is,  to  all  appearance,  completely  dis- 
organized ;  yet  patients  survive  so  long  as  to  compel  us  to  presume, 
that  digestion  must  have  been  eftected  elsewhere  than  in  that  organ. 
M.  Magendie'  placed  a  piece  of  raw  meat  in  the  duodenum  of  a  healthy 
dog.  At  the  expiration  of  an  hour  it  had  reached  the  rectum,  and  its 
weight  was  found  to  be  but  slightly  diminished ;  the  only  change  ap- 
peared to  be  at  its  surface,  which  was  discoloured.  In  another  experi- 
ment, he  fixed  a  piece  of  muscle  with  a  thread,  so  that  it  could  not 
pass  out  of  the  small  intestine.  Three  hours  afterwards,  the  animal 
was  opened.  The  piece  of  meat  had  lost  about  half  its  weight.  The 
fibrin  was  especially  attacked;  and  what  had  resisted,  which  was 
almost  all  areolar  tissue,  was  extremelv  fetid.  In  experiments  bv  M. 
Voisin,*  aliment  was  introduced  into  tne  small  intestines  of  animals, — 
in  o0e  case  masticated  and  mixed  with  saliva ;  in  another  without  any 
preparation.  In  a  few  hours,  in  the  first  instance,  and  after  a  longer 
period  in  the  second,  the  food  was  as  completely  chymified  as  if  the 
process  had  taken  place  in  the  stomafih.  The  same  experiments  were 
repeated  upon  animals  whose  pylorus  had  been  secured  by  ligature, 
and  with  similar  results.    One  of  them  lived  for  a  month  after  the 

*  Th.  K.  Cliambers,  Brit,  k  For.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  Oct.  1855,  p.  311. 
'  Precis,  Ac,  ii.  113. 

•  Nouvel  Ap^r^u  sur  la  Physiologie  du  Foie,  etc.,  Paris,  1833. 
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ligature,  nourished  for  that  period  by  food  introduced  into  the  duo- 
denum. These  facts  suSicientlj  show,  that  a  solvent  action  is  Verted 
in  the  small  intestine;  and  there  is  reason  for  ascribing  to  the  mixed 
fluid  poured  into  it  a  great  power  of  reducing  alimentary  substances 
to  a  condition  in  which  they  may  be  absorbed.  MM.  CI.  Bernard 
and  De  Chaniac*  found  it  act  energetically  on  all  alimentary  prin- 
ciples; it  emulsified  fatty  bodies;  modified  albuminous  substancefli 
and  transformed  starch  into  sugar;  and  Bidder  and  Schmidt  are  of 
opinion  that  in  addition  to  the  succus  intestinalis  exerting  a  solvent 
action  on  albuminous  substances  scarcelv  less  than  that  of  the  gastric 
juice,  it  has  a  power  of  converting  starch  into  sugar  scarcely  less  than 
that  of  saliva  or  pancreatic  fluid.  Dr.  Ayres,*  indeed,  from  his  "micro- 
chemical  researches  on  the  digestion  of  starch  and  amylaceous  foods'* 
is  disposed  to  assign  almost  the  whole  action  to  the  succus  iiitestinaliS| 
since  he  found  the  conversion  into  glucose  to  occur  after  the  ligature 
of  the  common  choledoch  duct,  and  after  the  ligature  of  both  the  bile 
and  pancreatic  ducts  in  the  same  animal;  and  a  farther  proof  was 
afforded  of  the  activity  of  the  intestinal  mucus  taken  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  duodenum,  above  the  entrance  of  the  pancreatic  duct,  after 
ligature  of  that  duct  and  of  the  common  bile-duct,  by  its  capability  of 
converting  a  large  quantity  of  fresh-boiled  starch  into  glucose  out  of 
the  body. 

The  biliary  and  pancreatic  juices  are  usually  esteemed  great  agents 
in  chylification.  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  chyliferous  ves- 
sels ao  not  begin  to  appear  above  the  part  at  which  these  juices  are 
poured  into  the  duodenum ;  that  in  the  rest  of  the  small  intestine  they 
are  less  and  less  numerous  as  we  recede  from  the  duodenum ;  and  that 
the  chyme  does  not  exhibit  any  marked  change  in  its  properties,  until 
after  its  admixture  with  those  fluids.  Direct  experiments  have  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  use  of  the  bile  in  digestion.  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie  tied  the  ductus  communis  choledochus  in  young  cats, 
so  as  to  prevent  both  hepatic  and  cystic  bile  from  reaching  the  intes- 
tine. He  found,  that  chylification  was  interrupted,  and  there  were 
neither  traces  of  chyle  in  the  intestines  nor  in  the  chyliferous  vessels. 
The  former  contained  only  chyme,  similar  to  that  of  the  stomach,  which 
became  solid  at  the  termmation  of  the  ileum ;  and  the  latter,  a  trans- 

f)arent  fluid,  which  appeared  to  be  a  mixture  of  lymph,  and  of  the  more 
iquid  portion  of  the  chyme.  Mr.  Mayo,^  likewise,  found,  that  when 
the  ductus  communis  choledochus  was  tied  in  the  cat  or  dog,  and  the 
animals  were  killed  at  various  intervals  aft;er  eating,  there  was  no  trace 
whatever  of  chyle  in  the  lacteals.  M.  Magendie,*  however,  repeated 
these  experiments  on  adult  animals,  and  with  dissimilar  results.  The 
greater  part  died  of  the  consequences  of 'opening  the  abdomen,  and 
of  the  operation  required  for  tying  the  duct.    But  in  two  caseSi  in 

'  Art.  Digestion,  p.  231,  in  Supplement  au  Dictionnaire  des  Diotionnaires  de  MMe- 
cine,  par  Fabre,  Paris,  1851 ;  and  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  Die  Verdauungssafte  und  der 
Stoffwechsel,  S.  272,  Mitau  und  Leipzig,  1852.  See  also,  Lehmann,  Phjsiological 
Chemistry,  Amer.  edit,  by  Dr.  R.  E.  Rogers,  i.  612,  Philad.,  1855. 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Soienoei 
April,  1855,  p.  251. 

*  Lond.  Med.  and  Physical  Journal,  Oct.,  1826 ;  and  Outlines  of  Physiology,  4th  edit., 
p.  125,  London,  1837.  «  Op.  ciUt.,  ii.  117. 
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whicH  they  survived  some  days,  he  discovered  that  digestion  had  per- 
sisted ;  white  chyle  had  been  formed,  and  stercoraceous  matter  pro- 
duced. This  last  had  not  the  nsual  colour ;  but  this,  as  he  remarks, 
is  not  surprising,  as  it  contained  no  bile.  The  experiment  was  repeated 
by  MM.  Leuret  and  Lassaigne,*  and  with  results  similar  to  those  ob- 
tained by  M.  Magendie.  In  the  duodenum  and  jejunum,  a  whitish  chyme 
adhered  to  the  parietes  of  the  organ;  and  in  the  thoracic  duct  there 
was  a  fluid  of  a  rosy -yellow  colour,  which  aiforded,  on  analysis,  the 
same  constituents  as  chyle ;  although  the  subjects  of  the  operation  had 
been  kept,  for  some  time,  without  food. 

The  experiments  of  Messrs.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin*  on  this  subject 
were  marked  by  the  usual  care  andticcuracy  of  those  observers.  They 
found,  that  the  animals  were  attacked  with  vomiting,  soon  after  the 
operation,  and  afterwards  with  thirst  and  aversion  for  food ;  on  %the 
second  or  third  day,  the  conjunctiva  became  yellow,  the  evacuations 
chalky,  and  very  fetid,  and  the  urine  yellow.  Some  of  the  animals 
died ;  others  were  killed :  of  the  latter,  some  had  previously  recovered 
from  the  jaundice,  owing  to  a  singular  recuperative  phenomenon,  no- 
ticed by  Dr.  BlundelP  and  Sir  B.  Brodie  in  their  experiments — to  the 
re-establishment  of  the  choledoch  duct,  by  the  effusion  of  lymph  around 
the  tied  part,  and  the  subsequent  dropping  off  of  the  ligature.  Like 
Sir  B.  Brodie,  Mayo,  Leuret  and  Lassaigne,  and  Voisin,  they  observed 
that  chymiflcation  went  on  as  in  the  sound  animal. 

The  thoracic  duct  and  chyliferous  vessels,  in  animals  fed  a  short  time 
before  death,  always  contained  an  abundant  fluid,  which  was  generally 
of  a  yellowish  colour.  It  coagulated  like  ordinary  chyle ;  the  crassa- 
mentum  acquired  the  usual  red  colour;  and  the  only  difference  between 
it  and  the  chyle  of  a  sound  animal  was,  that  after  tying  the  duct  it  was 
never  white.  They  conceived  the  reason  of  the  difference  to  be,  that 
the  white  colour  is  owing  to  fatty  matter  taken  up  from  the  food  by  the 
agency  of  the  bile,  which  possesses  the  power  of  dissolving  fat ;  and 
may  probably,  therefore,  aid  in  effecting  its  solution  in  the  chyle  in  the 
radicles  of  the  chyliferous  vessels.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  and  Mr.  Mayo 
are  considered  to  have  been  misled  by  the  absence  of  the  white  colour, 
usually  possessed  by  the  chyle,  but  which  is  wanting  in  ordinary  diges- 
tion, if  the  food  does  not  contain  fatty  matter.*  The  experiments  of 
Dr.  Beaumont  showed,  that  oil  undergoes  but  little  change  in  the  sto- 
mach, and  that  bile  is  probably  necessary  to  give  it  the  requisite  physical 
constitution,  in  order  that  chyle  may  be  separated  from  it.  Messrs. 
Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  restrict  the  agency  of  the  bile  in  chylification 
to  the  accomplishifig  of  the  solution  of  the  fatty  matter,  and  to  the 
nitrogenizing  or  animalizing  of  food  that  does  not  contain  nitrogen. 
The  experiments  of  M.  Voisin  equally  show,  that  the  ligature  of  the 
choledoch  duct  does  not  prevent  the  formation  of  chyle,  provided  the 
passage  of  the  pancreatic  fluid  is  not  at  the  same  time  prevented.    In 

.  '  Recherchea  sar  la  Digestion,  p.  147,  Paris,  1825. 

'  Recherches  Exp^rimentales,  &c.,  sar  la  Digestion,  ii.  53,  Paris,  1827. 

'  Researches,  Physiological  and  Pathological,  London,  1825 ;  and  £lliotson*s  Physio- 
logy, p.  124,  London,  1840, 

*  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xoiii. ;  and  Mayo,  Oatlines  of  Human  Physiology, 
4th  edit.,  p.  139,  London,  1837. 
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a  number  of  dogs,  a  ligature  was  applied  so  as  to  completely  prevent 
the  passage  of  bile  into  the  intestine.  Two  lived  three  montns  after 
the  experiment ;  three,  six  weeks ;  and  five  died  shortly  after  the  appli- 
cation of  the  ligature.  In  no  instance  did  death  appear  to  be  owing 
to  the  suspension  of  digestion  or  assimilation.  Almost  all  the  animate 
had  begun  to  eat ;  and,  in  the  majority,  food  perfectly  chymified  waff 
found  in  the  duodenum ;  and  well  elaborated  chyle  in  the  chyliferous 
vessels.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  bile,  although  an  import- 
ant, is  not  an  essential  agent  in  digestion  in  the  duodenum.  This  is 
signally  corroborated  by  the  cases  of  two  infants,  four  or  five  months 
old,  recorded  by  Dr.  Blundell.  The  hepatic  ducts  in  both  cases  ter- 
minated blindly,  so  that  no  bile  entered  the  intestines ;  the  evacuations 
were  white  like  spermaceti,  and  the  skin  jaundiced.  Yet  they  grew 
rapidly,  and  throve  tolerably. 

No  certain  knowledge  exists,  whether  any  of  the  elements  of  the 
bile  are  absorbed  in  the  form  of  chyle ;  or  whether  it  acts  mainly  as  a 
precipitate,  and  is  thrown  ofl*  with  the  excrement.  As  elsewhere  shown, 
however,  it  is  largely  excrementitious  or  depurative. 

As  to  the  mode  in  which  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  fluids  act  on  the 
chyme,  we  have  not  had,  until  recently,  much  more  than  conjectures 
to  guide  us.  MM.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  suggest,  that  the  soda  of 
the  bile  unites  with  the  chlorohydric  and  acetic  acids  of  the  chyme; 
and  simultaneously  the  latter  precipitates  the  mucus  of  the  bile  and 
its  colouring  principle  and  resin,  which  are  evffcuated  with  the  excre- 
ments. The  majority  of  physiologists  believe,  that  bile  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  the  action  of  the  chyme;  the  one — containing  the  alkali, 
salts,  and  a  part  of  the  animal  matter — uniting  with  the  chyle;  the 
other — containing  the  coagulated  albumen,  the  coloured,  concrete, 
acrid,  and  bitter  oil — uniting  with  the  faeces,  to  be  discharged  along 
with  them.  According  to  this  view,  the  action  of  the  bile  would  be 
purely  chemical;  a  part  would  be  recrementitial  or  taken  up  again: 
and  a  part  excrementitidl,  giving  to  the  excrements  their  smell  and 
colour;  and,  according  to  some,  the  necessary  stimulating  property  for 
exciting  the  flow  of  the  intestinal  fluids,  and  soliciting  the  peristaltic 
action  of  the  intestines  so  as  to  produce  their  evacuation.  It  is  more 
than  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  bile  have  any  such  influence  as 
the  last.  It  is  a  law  in  the  economy,  that  no  secretion  irritates  the 
par^  over  which  it  passes,  or  is  naturally  destined  to  pass,  unless  such 
part  is  in  a  morbid  condition;  and  were  it  otherwise,  the  mucous  mem- 
orane  of  the  intestine  would  be  soon  accustomed  to  the  stimulation; 
and,  the  eflfect  be  null.  MM.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  further  suggest, 
that  from  the  abundance  of  highly  nitrogenized  principles,  which  the 
bile  contains,  it  probably  contributes  to  animalize  those  articles  of 
food,  that  do  not  contain  nitrogen ;  and  that  it  may  tend  to  prevent 
the  putrefaction  of  the  food  in  its  course  through  the  intestines,  inas- 
mucn  as  when  it  is  prevented  from  flowing  into  them,  their  contents 
appear  much  farther  advanced  in  decay  than  in  the  healthy  state. 
M.  Bernard,'  too,  has  shown  experimentally,  that  in  the  living  body 

*  Amer.  Joom.  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  Oct.  1651,  p.  351. 
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it  checks  the  process  of  fermentation,  which  it  had  been  found  to  do 
Ofut  of  the  boay. 

It  has  been  held  of  late,  that  bile  has  the  power  of  transformiiig 
saccharine  aliments  into  fat ;  a  circumstance,  which  is  favoured  by  the 
discovery  of  H.  Meckel,*  that  when  sugar  is  mixed  with  bile  out  of 
the  body  a  part  of  it  is  converted  into  fatty  matter.  Admixture  with 
the  pancreatic  juice  would  then  render  its  absorption  easy.  (See 
Secketion  of  Bile.) 

We  were  not  instructed  until  of  late  in  regard  to  the  precise  uses 
of  the  pancreatic  juice ;  although  many  have  been  assigned  to  it,  which,^ 
being  founded  in  ignorance  of  its  nature  and  properties,  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  notice.  Messrs.  Tiedemann  ana  Gmelin  affirm,  that 
it  yields  to  the  chyme  the  richly  nitrogenized  principles,  that  enter 
into  its  composition;  and,  consequently,  aids  in  assimilation.  In  tes- 
timony of  this,  they  remark,  that  the  pancreas  is  larger  in  herbivorous 
than  in  carnivorous  animals;  and  that,  injproportion  as  the  chymous 
matter  proceeds  along  the  intestinal  canal,  it  exhibits  itself  less  rich 
in  albumen  and  other  nitrogenized  matters,  which  have  probably  been 
abstracted  from  it  by  absorption.  Dr.  Marcet'  discovered  in  the  chyme 
of  the  small  intestine  a  notable  developement  of  albumen,  which  was 
first  perceptible  a  few  inches  from  the  pylorus,  and  did  not  exist  in 
the  large  intestine ;  and  Messrs.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  found  in  the 
intestinal  contents  of  animals,  that  had  swallowed  pebbles  while  fast- 
ing, more  albumen  than  the  pancreatic  juice  coula  account  for.  If 
sach  be  the  fact,  albumen  must  be  either  developed  from  the  food,  or 
secreted  from  the  mucous  membrane. 

There  is  a  striking  resemblance  in  chemical  properties  between  the 
pancreatic  juice  and  saliva;  and  the  views  applicable  to  both  one  and 
the  other,  embraced,  as  the  result  of  numerous  experiments  by  MM. 
Bernard  and  Barreswil,  have  been  already  stated.  The  experiments 
of  M.  C.  Bernard'  have  shed  important  light  on  this  matter.  Ex- 
posure of  fatty  bodies  to  the  pancreatic  juice  out  of  the  body  produced 
at  once  a  complete  emulsion,  whilst  no  such  effect  was  produced  on 
soch  bodies  by  admixture  with  other  fluids — saliva,  gastric  juice,  or 
semm  of  the  blood,  for  example.  These  experiments  were  frequently 
repeated  with  like  results  in  the  presence  of  distinguished  observers — 
Mm.  Magendie,  B^rard,  Andral,  &c.  When  dogs  to  which  fatty  sub- 
stances had  been  given  were  killed  during  digestion,  these  substances 
were  found  unaltered  until  they  came  in  contact  with  the  pancreatic 
fluid ;  and  if  the  duct  of  the  pancreas  was  tied  all  change  was  pre- 
vented. It  would  9eem,  therefore,  that  although  the  pancreatic  fluid 
resembles  the  saliva  in  many  respects — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the 
pancreas  has  been  styled  "  the  abaominal  salivary  gland," — it  is  pos- 
sessed of  properties  as  a  digestive  fluid  which  the  saliva  has  not.    In 

'  Henle  and  Pfenffer,  Zeitschrift  far  rationelle  Medicin ;  cited  by  Mr.  Paget  in  Report 
in  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  p.  261,  Jolj,  1846. 

•  Medico-Chirnrgical  Trans.,  vi.  618. 

*  Archives  G6n6rales,  xiv. ;  translated  in  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Sargical  Joar- 
nal  for  ]i(arch  31, 1849.  For  an  account  of  M.  Bernard's  Investigations,  see  Dr.  Donald- 
son in  Axner.  Joam.  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  Oct.  1851 ;  and  H.  Ludlow,  Brit,  and  For. 
Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  Jan.  1854,  p.  62. 
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a  remark  upon  a  subsequent  m^moire  by  M.  Bernard — the  commis- 
sion, consisting  of  MM.  Magendie,  Milne  Edwards  and  Dumas — do 
not  hesitate  to  conclude,  that  M.  Bernard  has  completely  established 
the  physiological  office  of  the  pancreas  and  made  known  the  mechanism 
df  the  digestion  of  fatty  matters.'  It  has  been  shown,  however,  by 
the  experiments  and  observations  of  Frerichs,"  Lehmann,  Lenz,  Herbst* 
and  others,  that  digestion  of  fatty  matters  takes  place  after  the  pan- 
creatic duct  has  been  tied — sufficient  time  having  been  permitted  for 
the  evacuation  of  any  pancreatic  fluid,  which  may  have  been  in  the 
kitestine  prior  to  the  operation — and  even  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
small  intestine,  into  which  these  substances  have  been  conveyed  by 
injection  after  entire  isolation,  by  means  of  a  ligature,  from  the  part  of 
the  canal  into  which  the  pancreatic  secretion  had  been  discharged.  It 
would  seem,  too,  from  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  those  ob- 
servers, that  a  mixture  of  the  fluid  of  the  pancreas  with  bile  and  the 
8UCCU8  intestinalis  has  a  greater  emulsifying  power  than  the  first  of 
these  fluids  alone.  The  succus  intestinalis  would  seem,  indeed,  to  be 
an  important  adjuvant  in  the  action.* 

The  influence  of  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  intestine, 
and  of  the  peristaltic  motion,  on  chylification,  can  be  looked  upon  as 
only  accessory  and  indirect. 

Wtilst  the  chyme  is  passing  through  the  small  intestine,  it  is  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  the  chyliferous  vessels,  which  extract  from  it 
the  nutritious  part  or  chyle^ — a  fluid  especially  destined  for  the  reno- 
vation of  the  blood.  How  this  is  accomplished  will  be  treated  of 
under  the  head  of  Absorption.  In  proportion  as  this  absorption  is 
effected,  the  chyme  changes  its  properties.  In  the  commencement  of 
the  jejunum,  it  is  the  same  as  in  the  duodenum;  but,  lower  down,  the 
grayish  layer,  that  existed  at  its  surface,  is  observed  to  gradually  dis- 
appear. It  assumes  greater  consistence;  its  yellow  colour  becomes 
more  marked;  and,  in  the  ileum,  it  has  a  greenish  or.  brownish  tint; 
and  from  being  acid  becomes  alkaline,  until,  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
small  intestine,  it  seems  to  be  the  useless  residue  of  the  alimentary 
matter,  and  of  the  various  secretions  from  the  upper  portion  of  tne 
digestive  apparatus.  It  is  now  mere  excrementitious  matter  or  faeces, 
although  not  possessing  the  entire  faecal  odour.  Its  alkaline  character 
has  generally^  been  ascribed  to  admixture  with  the  bile,  pancreatic ' 
fluid,  and  the  secretion  from  the  intestinal  glandulae.  The  agency  of 
the  bile  was  supposed  to  be  through  its  free  soda,  or  the  carbonate  or 
tribasic  phosphate  of  soda.  The  bile,  however,  as  shown  elsewhere, 
is  neutral ;  and  accordingly  it  has  been  suggested  as  more  probable, 
that  the  chyme  is  made  jdkaline  by  the  ammonia,  which  is  one  of  the 

1  Gazette  M^ioale,  No.  9,  Paris,  1849. 

'  Wagner's  Handworterb.  der  Physiologie,  art.  Verdauung,  3ter  Band,  S.  845,  Brann- 
Bchweig,  1846 ;  and  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  Die  Verdauungssafte  und  der  Stoffweohsel,  S. 
246,  Mitan  und  Leipz.,  1852. 

>  Honle  and  Pfeuffer's  Zeitschrift,  Bd.  iii.,  S.  389-91 ;  and  CansUtt*s  Jahresberioht, 

1853,  S.  148,  Wiirzburg,  1854. 

*  Todd  and  Bowman,  The  Physiological  Anatomj  and  Physiologj  of  Man,  Pt.  iv.,  Sect. 
1,  p.  246,  Lond.,  1852;  and  Prof.  S.  Jackson,  Amer.  Journ.  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  OcU 
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Products  of  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  bile  in  the  intestines.* 
'he  pancreatic  juice  is  certainly  alkaline. 

Daring  the  formation  of  chyle,  gases  are  almost  always  present  in 
the  small  intestine.  They  were  first  examined  by  Jurine ;  but  chemical 
analysis  was  by  no  means  as  advanced  at  that  day  as  it  is  now ;  MM. 
Magendie*  and  Chevreul  have  more  recently  analyzed  those,  which  they 
found  in  the  small  intestines  of  three  criminals;  all  young  and  vigorous. 
The  results  of  this  analysis  have  been  given  already  (p.  174).  The 
gases  might  originate  in  various  ways.  Thejr  might  pass,  for  example, 
from  the  stomach  with  the  chyme.  There  is  this  objection,  however, 
to  the  view;  that  the  air  in  the  stomach  contains  oxygen  and  very  little 
hydrogen ;  whilst  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  latter  gas  is  almost 
always  found  in  the  small  intestine,  and  never  oxygen.  Again,  they 
might  be  secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine.  So  far 
as  we  know,  however,  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  are  alone  exhaled 
from  the  tissues.  We  would  still  have  to  account  for  the  hydrogen. 
Lastly,  they  might  arise  from  the  reaction  of  the  elements  of  the  chjrme 
upon  each  other,  and  this  has  been  considered  the  most  probable  ongin. 
M.  Magendie^  has  frequently  seen  bubbles  of  gas  escaping  from  the 
chymous  mass,  between  the  mouth  of  the  ductus  communis  choledochus 
and  the  ileum ;  but  never  from  that  of  the  ileum,  the  upper  part  of  the 
duodenum,  or  stomach;  and  he  affirms,  that  Chevreul,  in  prosecuting 
some  experiments,  found  that  when  the  mass  obtained  from  the  small 
intestine  was  suffered  to  ferment  for  some  time  in  a  stove,  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body,  the  same  gases  were  obtained  as  those  met  with 
m  the  small  intestine.  The  presence  of  air  in  the  intestines  has  its 
positive  advantages.  It  preserves  the  canal  in  a  condition  adapted  for 
the  ready  exercise  of  its  functions : — thus,  it  facilitates  the  progress  of 
the  contained  matters,  as  it  is  more  easy  for  the  intestine,  wnen  it  con- 
tracts, to  propel  substances  contained  in  a  hollow  space,  than  in  a  canal 
whose  siaes  are  in  contact.*  The  absorption  of  chyle  is,  doubtless,  also 
iavoured  by  it.' 

When  the  food  has  attained  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum,  the  process 
of  chylification  has  been  accomplished,  and  the  residuary  matter  is 
transmitted,  by  the  peristaltic  action,  into  the  large  intestine.  The 
movement,  however,  recurs  irregularly  and  at  long  intervals.  In  the 
living  animal  it  can  rarely  be  perceived;  but  may  be  noticed  in  one 
recently  killed,  and  appears  to  nave  no  coincidence  with  that  of  the 
pylorus. 

g.  Action  of  the  Large  Intestine. 

The  large  intestine  acts  as  a  reservoir  and  excretory  canal  for  the 
fieces.  The  residue  of  the  alimentary  matter  is  sent  on  through  the 
valve  of  Bauhin  b^  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  ileum.  This  valve,  we 
have  seen,  is  so  situate  at  the  point  of  union  between  the  ileum  and 
caecum  as  to  permit  a  free  passage  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  but  to 

>  Valentin,  Lehrbuoh  der  Physiologie  des  Menaohen,  i.  338,  Braunschweig,  1844. 
«  Precis,  ii.  115.  »  Ibid.,  117. 

*  B6raud,  Manuel  de  Physiologie,  p.  217,  Paris,  1853. 

^  Koraback,  De  Necessitate  A6ris  Atraosphsrici  ad  Sorbitionem  Chyli  AdjuTandum, 
Hal.,  1848  ;  cited  in  Thomas,  Die  Phjrsiologl^es  Mensohen,  p.  281,  Leipzig,  1853. 
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prevent  return.  The  chymous  mass  is  sufficiently  soft  to  pass  readily; 
and  the  quantity  of  mucus  poured  out  from  the  lining  membrane  facili- 
tates its  course.  When  it  has  reached  the  large  intestine,  it  first  ac- 
cumulates in  the  csecum,  which — being  cellular  or  pouched  like  the 
colon — necessarily  detains  it  for  some  time.  In  proportion,  however, 
as  the  caecum  becomes  filled,  the  peristaltic  action  is  extended  from  the 
small  intestine,  and  the  matter  is  sent  into  the  colon,  the  cells  of  which 
are  successively  filled ;  first,  those  of  the  ascending,  and  then  those  of 
the  transverse  and  descending  colon,  as  far  as  the  annulus  or  com- 
mencement of  the  rectum.  The  whole  of  its  progress  through  the 
large  intestine  is  slowly  accomplished.  Independentiy  of  the  pouched 
arrangement,  which  retards  it,  a  part  of  the  colon  ascends,  so  that  the 
faecal  matter  must  often  proceed  contrary  to  gravity.  It  becomes, 
moreover,  more  and  more  inspissated  in  its  progress  towards  the  out- 
let ;  and  the  peristaltic  action  recurs  at  greater  intervals  than  in  the 
upper  portions  of  the  tube.  The  importance  of  such  a  reservoir  as 
the  large  intestine  is  obvious.  Without  it,  we  should  be  subjected  to 
the  inconvenience  of  evacuating  the  fsBces  incessantly. 

Before  the  excrementitious  matter  reaches  the  lower  portion  of  the 
small  intestine,  it  has  not  the  full  fadcal  odour;  but  acquires  it  after 
having  remained  there  for  a  short  time.  The  brownish-yellow  hue 
becomes  deeper ;  but  its  consistence,  smell,  and  colour,  vary  consider- 
ablv,  according  to  the  character  of  the  alimentary  matter ;  the  mode 
and  degree  in  which  chymification  and  chylification  have  been  accom- 
plished ;  the  habit  of  the  individual,  &c.  &c.  The  faecal  matter,  as  we 
find  it,  consists  of  the  excrementitious  part  of  the  food,  as  well  as  of 
the  juices  of  the  upper  part  of  the  canal,  that  have  been  subjected  to 
the  digestive  process ;  of  the  secretions,  poured  out  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  intestine,  and  also,  of  substances,  that  have  escaped  the 
digestive  actions  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestine,  and  are  often  per- 
ceptible in  the  evacuations.  The  peculiar  faecal  impregnation  is  pro- 
bably mainly  dependent  upon  a  secretion  from  appropriate  follicles; 
and  we  can  thus  understand,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  digestion 
of  the  different  secretions,  why  faecal  evacuations  may  exist,  when  the 
individual  has  not  eaten  for  some  time,  or  taken  but  little  nourishment. 
Professor  Berard,*  however,  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  the  bile,  more  than 
any  other  liquid  poured  into  the  intestine,  which  gives  the  excrements 
their  special  characters,  and  especially  the  faecal  odour,  and  Leuret  and 
Lassaigne  had  already  remarked,  that  if  bile  be  heated,  it  gives  off  a 
faecal  smell. 

Some  physiologists  have  believed,  that  chylification  takes  place  even 
in  the  large  intestine,  and  that  chvlous  absorption  is  more  or  less 
effected  there.  M.  Viridet'  asserted,  that  the  caecum  is  a  second  sto- 
mach, in  which  a  last  effort  is  made  to  separate  from  the  food  the 
digestible  and  soluble  portions  it  may  still  contain.  In  herbivorous 
animals,  according  to  him,  an  acid  solvent  is  secreted  in  it.  MM. 
Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  seem  to  admit  the  fact;  and  likewise  think, 
that  the  fluid,  secreted  by  the  inner  membrane  of  the  intestine,  assists 

>  Cours  de  Physiologic,  ii.  373,  Paris,  1849. 

'  Tractatos  Novas  de  Prim&  Coctione,  &c.,  Genev.,  1691. 
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in  the  assimilation  of  the  food  by  means  of  the  albumen  it  contains, 
and  that  faecal  matter  is  formed  there.  From  various  experiments 
instituted  by  Professor  Schultz/  of  Berlin,  he  infers,  that  the  food  in 
ike  caecum  becomes  not  only  a  second  time  sour,  but  that  the  acid 
chyme  is  there  neutralized  by  the  access  of  bile  in  the  same  way  as  in 
the  duodenum.  M.  Blondlot,*  however,  states,  that  in  many  herbi- 
vorous animals  and  granivorous  birds,  as  sheep,  goats,  pigeons  and 
chickens,  the  contents  of  the  caecum  were  never  acid  unless  sugar  in 
some  form  had  been  mixed  with  their  food.  The  acidity  of  the  caecum 
which  then  ensues,  he  thinks  is  the  result  of  that  part  of  the  starch  or 
sugar,  which  had  not  been  absorbed  in  the  small  intestine,  being  trans- 
formed into  lactic  acid.  The  fact  of  the  separation  of  chyle  in  the 
caecum  and  colon  is  proved  by  the  experiments  of  M.  Voisin,*  which 
consisted  in  introducing  food  into  these  intestines  after  the  ileo-caecal 
valve  had  been  closed  by  ligature. 

The  physical  characters  of  the  faeces  have  been  already  described. 
When  extruded,  they  have  the  shape  of  the  large  intestine,  or  of  the 
aperture,  through  which  they  have  been  evacuated.  If  the  form  of 
either  of  these  be  modified,  that  of  the  excrement  will  be  so  likewise. 
In  stricture  of  the  colon— especially  about  the  sigmoid  flexure — and  of 
the  rectum,  the  faeces  are  squeezed  through  the  narrowed  portions,  and 
often  evacuated  in  the  shape  of  ribands.  The  biliary  secretion  appears 
to  modify  the  appearance  of  the  faeces  greatly.  If,  as  in  jaundice,  it  be 
prevented  from  flowing  into  the  intestine,  they  are  clay -coloured.  M. 
Adelon^  affirms,  that,  under  such  circumstances,  thev  are  more  fre- 
quent. This  is  not  the  result  of  our  experience,  nor  does  it  appear  to 
be  deduced  from  his  own;  as,  a  few  pages  before,  he  remarks,  "it  is 
oertain,  that  if  the  bile  does  not  flow,  the  excrements  are  dry,  devoid 
of  colour,  and  there  is  constipation."  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  bile 
flows  in  too  great  quantity  the  faeces  are  darker  coloured.  It  is  doubt- 
fhl,  whether  the  varying  quantity  of  the  biliary  secretion  have  much 
influence  on  the  number  of  evacuations,  unless  the  canal,  through 
which  it  has  to  pass,  is  in  a  morbid  condition.  Many  of  the  appear- 
ances in  the  faeces,  which  are  conceived  to  be  owing  to  a  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  biliary  secretion,  are  the  effect  of  admixture  with  products 
of  morbid  changes  in  the  stomach  or  intestines.  In  elucidation  of  this, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  the  green  evacuations  of  children  are  often 
referred  to  some  pathological  condition  of  the  biliary  secretion; 
whereas  the  colour  is  commonly  owing  to  unusual  formation  of  acid 
in  the  stomach,  the  admixture  of  which  with  healthy  bile  produces  the 
colour  in  question. 

The  chemical  properties  of  the  faeces  have  been  repeatedly  inquired 
into.  They  must,  of  course,  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food, 
its  quantity,  the  kind  of  digestion,  &c.  Human  faeces  wore  examined 
by  Bawitz'  after  animal  and  vegetable  food  had  been  taken.    But  few 

*  London  Med.  and  Snrg.  Jonrn.,  Oct.  81, 1835 ;  cited  in  American  Joiumal  of  the 
Medical  Sciences,  Nov.,  1836,  p.  203. 

*  Traits  Analjtique  de  la  Digestion,  p.  103,  Paris,  1844. 

*  Nonvel  Apenu  snr  la  Physiologic  du  Foie,  Ac,  Paris,  1833.  *  Op.  dtat. 

^  Ueber  die  Einfachen  Nahrungsmittel,  Breslau,  1846,  cited  bj  Kirkes  and  Paget, 
Manual  of  Physiology,  2d  Amer.  edit.,  p.  176,  Philad.,  1853. 
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fragments  of  muscular  tissue  were  met  with;  but  the  cells  of  cartilage 
and  fibro-cartilage — excepting  those  of  fish — were  found  unchanged. 
Elastic  fibres  and  fatty  matters,  which  had  escaped  absorption,  appeared 
to  be  unchanged ;  for  fat  cells  were  sometimes  unaltered  in  the  faeces; 
and  crystals  of  cholesterin  might  generally  be  obtained  from  them, 
especially  after  the  use  of  pork  fat  as  diet. 

Of  vegetable  aliments,  large  quantities  of  cell  membrane  were  unal- 
tered;  and  starch  cells  were  commonly  deprived  of  only  part  of  their 
contents ;  the  green  colouring  matter — chlorophyll — was  unaffected,  and 
the  walls  of  sap  vessels  and  spiral  vessels  were  usually  found  in  large 
quantities  in  the  C»ces, — their  contents  having  been  probably  removed 
during  digestion. 

The  average  quantity  of  faecal  matter  discharged  by  the  adult  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  has  been  estimated  at  about  five  or  six  ounces.* 
Wehsarg,*  indeed,  makes  it  less  than  this.  The  mean  of  seventeen  ob- 
served cases  was  not  much  more  than  four  ounces ;  so  that  if,  accord- 
ing to  the  diet-scale  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States,'  forty-five  ounces 
of  solid  food  are  taken  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  about  forty  ounces 
must  be  appropriated  by  the  system  daily.  The  discharged  five  ounces 
of  faeces  consist,  almost  wholly,  of  substances  that  are  rebellious  to  the 
action  of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  secretions.  It  is  estimated,  that  as 
much  as  seventy -five  per  cent,  of  the  faeces  is  water,  so  that  the  solid 
matter  in  them  is  not,  probably,  more  than  an  ounce,  or  an  ounce  and 
a  half. 

The  faeces  differ  in  each  animal  species.  Those  of  the  herbivora  con- 
tain less  animal  matter  than  those  of  the  carnivora  and  omnivora;  and 
the  agriculturist  is  well  aware,  that  the  excrements  of  all  animals' are 
not  equally  valuable  as  manure.  The  dung  of  the  pigeon  is  alkaline 
and  caustic ;  and  hence  has  been  employed  in  tanning  for  softening 
skins.  The  excrement  of  dogs,  that  have  fed  only  on  bones,  is  white, 
and  appears  to  be  almost  wholly  composed  of  the  earthy  matter  of 
bone.  It  has  not,  however,  been  exairnned  by  modem  chemists.  This 
white  excrement  is  the  album  grcecum^  cynocoprus,  spodium  Oroecorum^ 
album  cants  or  stercus  caninum  aUnim^  of  the  older  writers.  It  was 
formerly  employed  as  a  discutient  in  quinsies,  and  as  an  anti-epileptic 
agent,  but  is  now  justly  discarded. 

M.  Vauquelin,^  on  comparing  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  earthy 
parts  of  the  excrements  of  fowls  with  those  of  the  food  on  which  they 
subsisted,  arrived  at  some  results  that  are  of  interest  to  the  physiolo- 
gist. He  found  that  a  hen  devoured,  in  ten  days,  11111*843  grains 
troy  of  oats.  These  contained  of  phosphate  of  lime  136*509  grains; 
and  of  silica  219*548  grains;  in  the  whole  356-057  grains.  During 
these  ten  days  she  laid  four  eggs,  the  shells  of  which  contained  98*779 
grains  of  phosphate,  and  58*494  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime;  and 

'  Todd  and  Bowman,  Plijsiological  Anatomj,  &o.  Pt.  iv.  Sect.  i.  p.  267,  Lond.  1852; 
and  Budge,  Memorandiei  der  Speciellen  Physiologie  des  Menschen,  5te  Auflage,  S.  99, 
Weimar,  1853. 

■  Mikroskopische  und  Chemische  Unterauchungen  der  Fseces  Gesunder  Erwachsener 
Menschen,  Giessen,  1853 ;  and  Scherer  in  Canstatt's  Jahresbericlit,  1853,  S.  121 ;  see, 
also,  Ehring,  ibid. ;  and  Marcet,  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  June  15,  1854. 

*  See  page  119.  *  Annales  de  Cliimie,  torn.  xziz.  p.  3. 
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passed  185.266  grains  of  silica.  The  fixed  parts,  thrown  out  of  the 
system  during  the  time,  consisted  of: —         / 

Phosphate  of  lime, 274-305  grains. 

Carhonate  of  lime, 6il*911 

SUica, 185*266 

Given  out,      ........        971-482 

Taken  in, 356-057 

Suxplos, 615-425 

The  quantity  of  fixed  matter,  therefore,  given  out  of  the  system  in 
ten  days,  exceeded  the  quantity  taken  in  by  this  last  amount. 

The  phosphate  of  lime,  taken  in,  amounted  to  .        .        .        136-509  grains. 
That  given  out,  to 274-305 

137-796 

There  must,  consequently,  have  been  formed  137.796  grains  of  phos- 

Shate  of  lime,  besides  511.911  grains  of  the  carbonate.  The  inferences, 
educed  from  these  experiments,  were,  that  lime,  and  perhaps  also 
phosphorus,  is  not  a  simple  substance,  but  a  compound  formed  of  in- 
gredients that  exist  in  oats,  water,  or  air ;  the  only  substances  to  which 
the  fowl  had  access;  and  that  silica  must  enter  into  its  composition,  as 
a  part  had  disappeared.  Before,  however,  we  adopt  these  conclusions, 
the  experiments  ought  to-  be  repeated  more  than  once.  The  chicken 
should  be  fed  on  oats  some  time  before  the  excrements  and  shells  are 
Subjected  to  analysis;  as  the  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  excess  of  phos- 

!>hate  detected  on  analysis,  might  have  proceeded,  not  only  from  the 
bod,  but  from  earthy  matters  previously  swallowed.  Care  should  also 
be  taken,  that  it  has  no  access  to  any  calcareous  earth;  and  we  must 
be  certain,  that  it  has  not  diminishea  in  weight;  as,  in  such  case,  the 
earth  may  have  been  supplied  from  its  own  body.  These  precautions 
are  the  more  requisite,  seeing,  that  experiments  have  shown,  that  cer- 
tain birds  cannot  produce  eggs  unless  they  have  access  to  calcareous 
earth. 

There  are  some  very  remarkable  instances  of  chemical  changes,  in 
mysterious  actions  more  immediately  concerned  in  the  decomposition 
and  renovation  of  the  frame;  or,  in  what  has  been  abstractedly 
termed — the  function  of  nutrition.  Dr.  Henry'  has  announced,  that 
the  following  substances  have  been  satisfactorily  proved  to  exist  in 
healthy  urine ; — water,  free  phosphoric  acid,  phosphate  of  lime,  phos- 
phate of  magnesia,  fluoric  acid,  uric  acid,  benzoic  acid,  lactic  acid, 
urea,  gelatin,  albumen,  lactate  of  ammonia,  sulphate  of  potassa,  sul- 
phate of  soda,  fluoride  of  calcium,  chloride  of  sodium,  phosphate  of 
soda,  phosphate  of  ammonia,  sulphur,  and  silex; — yet  we  have  no 
proof  that  these  substances  are  obtained  from  any  other  source  than 
the  food ;  and  some  of  them  are  with  difiiculty  obtained  any  where. 
Every  One  of  them  is  necessary  for  the  constitution  of  the  urine ;  and 
many  must  be  formed  by  a  chemical  union  of  their  elements  under 
the  vital  agency.    Some  are  met  with  in  the  animal  body  exclusively. 


Elements  of  Chemistry,  9th  edit.,  ii.  435,  Lend.,  1823. 
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Berzelius^  found,  in  100  parts  of  human  faeces: — water,  78*8 ;  unal- 
tered residue  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  7*0 ;  bile,  0*9 ;  albu- 
men, 0'9;  peculiar  extractive  matter,  2*7;  substance,  formed  of  altered 
bile,  resin,  animal  matter,  &c.,  14;  salts,  1*2;  Seventeen  parts  of  these 
salts  contained,  of  carbonate  of  soda,  5 ;  chloride  of  sodium,  4 ;  sul- 

{)hate  of  soda,  2;  aramoniaco-magnesian  phosphate,  2;  phosphate  of 
ime,  4.  The  excrements  have  likewise  been  examined  by  MM.  Leuiet 
and  Lassaigne,  and  others ;  but  none  of  the  analyses  have  shed  much 
light  on  the  physiology  of  digestion.  Analyses  of  the  ashes  of  firm 
human  feces  by  Enderlin*  yielded  the  following  results  i-r-chlbride  of 
sodium  and  alkaline  sulphate,  1-367;  tribasic  phosphate  of  soda,  2*683; 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  phosphate  of  magnesia,  81*272;  phosphate  of 
iron,  2*091 ;  sulphate  of  lime,  4*56 ;  silica,  7'97. 

In  the  large  intestine,  gases  are  met  With,  along  with  the  faeces. 
These  were  examined  by  MM.  Magendie'  and  Chevreul  in  the  three 
criminals  already  referred  to  (page  174).  The  results  accord  with 
those  of  Jurine,*  obtained  long  ago,  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  gases; 
'but  they  do  not  correspond  with  what  he  says  relating  to  the  carbonic 
acid,  the  quantity  of  which,  according  to  him,  goes  on  decreasing 
from  the  stomach  to  the  rectum.  The  analyses  of  MM.  Magendie  and 
Chevreul  show,  that  the  proportion  instead  of  decreasing,  increases. 
Concerning  the  origin  of  these  gases,  the  remarks  made  on  those  in 
the  small  intestine  are  equally  applicable  here.  Marchand  made  two 
analyses  of  air  discharged  from  the  rectum.  These  yielded  carbonic 
acid,  44-5  and  86'5;  nitrogen,  14*0  and  29*0;  hydrogen,  25*8  and  13-6; 
carburetted  hydrogen,  15*5  and  22*0;  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  1.' 

When  the  faecal  matter  has  accumulated  to  the  necessary  extent  in 
the  rectum,  its  expulsion  follows ;  and  to  this  function  the  term  d^ecor 
Hon  has  been  assigned.  The  faeces  collect  gradually  in  the  large  intes- 
tine, without  any  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  individual.  Sooner 
or  later,  the  desire  or  want  to  evacuate  them  arises.  This  is  usually 
classed  among  the  internal  sensations  or  desires.  It  is,  however,  of  a 
mixed  character.  It  is  not  always  in  a  ratio  with  the  quantity  of 
faeces,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  occasionally  the  intestine  is  filled 
without  the  want  arising;  and,  if  they  be  unusually  thin  or  irritating, 
the  desire  is  developed,  when  an  extremely  small  quantity  is  present, — 
as  in  cases  of  tenesmus.  The  period,  at  which  the  desire  returns,  is 
variable,  according  to  the  amount  and  character  of  the  food  employed, 
as  well  as  the  habit  of  the  individual.  Whilst  the  generality  of  per-' 
sons  evacuate  the  bowels  at  least  once  a-day, — and  this  at  a  period 
often  regulated  by  custom, — others  pass  a  week  or  two  without  any 
alvine  discharge,  and  yet  may  be  in  perfect  health.  Nay,  some  of  the 
collectors  of  rare  cases^  have  affirmed,  on  the  authority  of  Rhodius, 
Panarolus,  Salmuth,  and  others,  that  persons  may  remain  in  health, 

*  Traits  de  Chimie,  trad,  par  Jonrdan  et  Esslinger,  torn,  vii.,  and  Simon's  Animal 
Chemistry,  Sydenham  Society  edit.,  11.  372,  Lond.,  1846,  or  Amer.  edit.,  Philad.,  1846. 

'  Annalen  der  Chemie  und  Phannacie,  Mars,  1844,  cited  by  Mr.  Paget,  Brit,  and  For. 
Med.  Rev.,  Jan.  1845,  p.  277. 

»  Pr6cis,  &€.,  ii.  126.  *  Memoir,  de  la  Soc.  Royale  de  MW.,  x.  72. 

»  Rudolph  Wagner's  Lehrbuch  der  Speciellen  Physiologie,  Iste  Lieferung,  S.  228, 
Leipz.,  1854. 

^  Art.  Cas  Rares,  in  Diet,  des  Sciences  Medlcales. 
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with  ihe  bowels  moved  not  oftener  than  once  a  month,  three  months, 
half  a  year,  two  years,  and  even  seven  years!  Sir  Everard  Home* 
jefers  to  the  case  of  General  Grose,  who  was  in  the  Dutch  service, 
under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  in  the  Flanders  war;  and  who  for 
thirty  years  had  no  passage  through  the  bowels.  General  Gage 
noticed  that  he  ate  heartily;  but  in  two  hours  left  the  table  and  re- 
jected his  meal.  He  was  healthy,  and  capable  of  exercise  like  other 
men.  Dr.  Heberden*  mentions  tne  case  of  a  person,  who  had  naturally 
an  evacuation  once  a  month  only;  and  another  who  had  twelve  eva- 
cuations every  day  during  thirty  years,  and  then  seven  every  day  for 
seven  years,  and  pew  fat  rather  than  otherwise.  A  young  lady,  re- 
ferred to  by  M.  routeau,*  had  no  evacuation  for  upwards  of  eight 
years ;  although  during  the  last  year  she  ate  abundantly  of  fruit,  and 
drank  coffee,  milk,  tea,  and  broth  with  yolks  of  effgs;  but  she  had 
copious  greasy  sweats ; — and  many  similar  extraordinary  cases  have 
been  recordedf  by  Dr.  Chapman*  of  Philadelphia.  When  the  desire 
to  evacuate  has  once  occurred,  it  generally  persists  until  the  faeces  are 
expelled.  Sometimes,  however,  it  disappears  and  recurs  at  an  uncer- 
tain interval;  and,  if  again  resisted,  may  become  the  source  of  pain, 
and  ultimately  command  implicit  obedience.  That  the  pressure  and 
irritation  of  tne  feeces  develope  the  sensation  is  evidenced  by  the  fact, 
that  the  momentary  relief  experienced  at  times,  when  the  desire  is 
urgent,  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  manifest  upward  return  of  the 
£aDcal  matters  from  the  sigmoid  flexure  into  the  colon. 

In  evacuating  the  faeces,  the  object  to  be  accomplished  is, — that  the 
contents  of  the  large  intestine  shall  be  pressed  upon  with  a  force  supe-  ' 
rior  to  the  resistance  presented  by  the  annulus  or  upper  extremity  of 
the  contracted  rectum,  and  the  muscles  of  the  anus.  The  contraction 
of  the  rectum  is  generally  insuflBcient  to  effect  this  last  object,  notwith- 
standing the  great  thickness  of  its  muscular  layer.  In  cases,  however, 
of  irritability  of  the  rectum,  the  sphincter  is  incapable  of  resisting  the 
force  developed  by  the  proper  muscular  fibres  of  the  gut.  Under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  the  aid  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  mus- 
cles is  invoked,  and  it  is  chiefly  through  these  muscles,  that  volition 
influences  the  act  of  defecation, — suspending,  deferring,  or  accelerating 
it,  as  the  case  may  be.  After  a  full  inspiration,  the  muscles  that  close 
the  glottis ;  and  the  expiratory  muscles, — especially  those  of  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  abdomen, — contract  simultaneously.  The  air  cannot 
escape  from  the  lungs ;  the  diaphragm  is  depressed  upon  the  abdo- 
minal viscera,  and  the  whole  thorax  presents  a  resisting  body ;  so  that 
all  the  expiratory  power  of  the  muscles  bears  upon  the  viscera,  and 
presses  them  against  the  vertebral  column.  In  this  way,  considerable 
force  is  exerted  upon  the  contents  of  the  colon  and  rectum;  the 
resistance  of  the  sphincter, — already  diminished  by  the  direct  exercise 
of  volition, — is  surmounted ;  it  yields,  and  the  faeces  are  extruded. 
The  levator  ani  and  ischio-coccygeus,  aided  by  the  transversus  perinei 
muscle,  support  the  anus  during  the  expulsory  efforts,  and  restore  it 

>  Lect.  on  Comp.  Anat.,  v.  12,  Lond.,  1828.  '  Commentarii,  p.  14. 

•  (Euvres  Posthumes,  i.  27,  Paris,  1783. 

*  Lectures  on  the  more  important  Diseases  of  the  Thoracic  and  Abdominal  Viscera, 
p.  294,  Philad.,  1844. 
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to  its  place  after  the  eflTorts  have  ceased.  Astruc  maintained,  that  the 
abdominal  muscles  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  act  of  defecation, 
which  gave  occasion  to  the  jocose  remark  of  Pitcairn/ — "  Mihi  videtur 
Astruccium  nunquam  cacasse  alioquin  sensisset  musculos  abdominis 
et  se  contrahere  et  alia  exprimere  posse." 

Whilst  straining  is  effected  by  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  mus- 
cles, the  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  of  the  rectum  contract,  so  as  to 
shorten  the  intestine,  and,  consequently,  the  space  over  which  the 
fsQces  have  to  pass.  At  the  same  time,  the  circular  fibres  contract 
from  above  to  below,  so  as  to  propel  the  excrement  downwards,  and 
to  cause  the  mucous  membrane  to  extrude,  and  form  a  ring  or  Jowr- 
relet^  like  that  which  occurs  at  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  when 
the  food  is  passing  from  the  oesophagus  into  that  organ.  If  this  ex- 
trusion occurs  to  a  great  extent,  it  constitutes  the  disease  called 
prolapsus  anu 

Dr.  O'Beirne,*  of  Ireland,  guided  by  the  following  fects  and  argu- 
ments ; — that  great  irritation  would  be  produced  in  the  sphincter  ani, 
and  bladder,  if  the  fasces  descended  readily  into  the  rectum ; — that  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  throwing  up  an  injection  is  inconsistent  with 
the  idea  of  tne  gut  being  open,  and  proves  that  it  is  firmly  contracted 
and  closed; — that  when  the  surgeon  nas  occasion  to  pass  his  finger  up 
the  rectum,  he  rarely  encounters  either  solid  or  fluia  faeces; — that  the 
two  sphincter  muscles  of  the  anus  are  weakened  in  certain  diseases, 
and  divided  in  operations,  and  yet  it  rarely  happens,  that  the  power  of 
retaining  the  fasces  is  destroyed; — that  on  passing  a  stomach- tube  to 
the  height  of  half  an  inch  up  the  rectum,  in  a  number  of  healthy  per- 
sons, it  was  found,  that  nothing  escaped,  and  that  the  tube  (^uld  be 
moved  about  freely  in  a  space,  which,  on  introducing  the  finger,  was 
ascertained  to  be  the  pouch  of  the  rectum ;  but  that  from  the  highest 

Sart  of  the  pouch  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  gut — generally  a 
istance  of  from  six  or  seven  to  eight  inches — it  could  not  be  passed 
upwards  without  meeting  with  considerable  resistance,  and  without 
using  a  degree  of  force  to  mechanically  dilate  the  intestine,  which  was 
plainly  felt  to  be  so  contracted  as  to  leave  no  cavity  for  this  extent; — 
that  when  the  instrument  reached,  in  this  way,  the  nighest  point  of  the 
rectum,  the  resistance  to  its  passage  upward  was  felt  to  be  sensibly 
increased,  until,  at  length,  by  using  a  proportionate  degree  of  pressure, 
it  passed  rapidly  forward,  as  if  through  a  ring,  into  a  space  in  which 
its  extremity  could  be  moved  with  great  freedom,  and  as  instantly  a 
rush  of  flatus,  of  fluid  faeces,  or  of  both,  took  place  through  the  tube; — 
and  that  in  every  instance,  where  the  tube  presented  the  least  appear- 
ance of  faeces  after  being  removed,  this  appearance  was  confined  to 
that  portion  which  had  entered  the  sigmoid  flexure : — guided  by  these 
and  other  facts.  Dr.  O'Beime  concluded,  that  in  the  healthy  and 
natural  state,  all  the  part  of  the  rectum  above  its  pouch  is  at  all 
times,  with  the  single  exception  of  a  few  minutes  previous  to  the  eva- 
cuation of  the  bowels,  firmly  contracted,  and  perfectly  empty,  at  the 

I  Opnscnla  medica  (Lector)  Roterodam,  1714. 

'  New  Views  of  the  Process  of  Defecation,  &o.,  Dublin,  1833;  reprinted  in  tliU 
coontrj,  Washington,  1834. 
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nme  time  tbat  the  pouch  itself,  as  weU  as  the  sigmoid  iBexure  of  the 
colon,  is  always  more  or  less  open,  and  pervious, — and  that  the 
sphincter  ani  muscles  are  but  subsidiary  agents  in  retaining  the  faeces. 
When  the  faeces  are  firm,  considerable  muscular  effort  is  necessary  to 
expel  them;  but  when  they  are  of  a  softer  consistence,  the  contraction 
of  the  rectum  is  sufficient. 

The  sphincters — as  elsewhere  shown — ^afford  examples  of  reflex 
action.  After  sensation  and  volition  are  suspended,  they  contract 
under  direct  irritation.  Yet,  like  the  respiratory  muscles,  they  are  of 
a  mixed  character, — partly  voluntary  and  partly  involuntary.  They 
are  involuntary,  but  capable  of  being  aided  or  impeded  by  a  voluntary 
eflEbrl  The  state  of  gentle  contraction,  in  which  they  constantly  are, 
is  evidently  dependent  upon  their  connexion  with  the  spinal  cord ;  for 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  have  exhibited,  that  it  ceases, 
when  tne  connexion  is  destroyed. 

Air,  contained  in  the  intestinal  canal,  readily  moves  about  from 
place  to  place,  and  speedily  reaches  the  rectum  by  the  peristaltic 
aetion  alone.  Its  expulsion,  however,  is  commonly  accomplished  by 
the  aid  of  the  abdominal  muscles ;  when  it  issues  with  noise.  If  dis- 
charged by  the  contraction  of  the  rectum  alone,  it  is  generally  in 
silence.  Children  are  extremely  subject  to  flatulence;  in  the  adult  it 
18  not  so  common.  Certain  kin()^  of  diet  favour  its  production  more 
than  others,  especially  in  those  of  weak  digestive  powers,  of  which 
eondition  its  undue  evolution  is  generally  an  indication.  The  legu- 
minous and  succulent  vegetables  in  general  belong  to  this  class. 
Where  digestion  is  tardilv  accomplished,  they  give  occasion  to  the 
copious  disengagement  of  gas.  Too  oft^en,  however,  the  disgusting 
haoit  of  constantly  discharging  air  streperously  from  the  bowels  is 
encouraged,  rather  than  repressed;  and  there  are  persons,  who  are 
capable  of  effecting  the  act  almost  as  frequentl  v  as  they  attempt  it. 

The  noise,  made  by  the  air,  as  it  passes  backwards  and  forwards  in 
the  intestinal  canal,  constitutes  the  affection  called  borborygmua. 

So  much  for  the  digestion  of  solid  food.  In  so  delicate  and  compli- 
cated an  apparatus,  it  would  seem,  that  mischief  ought  more  frequently 
to  result  from  the  various  heterogeneous  substances  that  are  received 
into  the  digestive  tube.  Its  resistance,  however,  to  morbific  agencies 
is  astonishing.  In  the  Museum  of  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Im- 
provement* an  open  penknife  is  preserved,  which  was  swallowed  by  a 
child  between  three  and  four  years  of  age,  and  passed  from  the  bowels 
after  the  expiration  of 'fifty-one  hours;  the  cnild,  in  the  meantime, 
playing  about  as  usual,  and  not  seeming  to  suffer.  The  story  of  the 
lunatic,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Fox  of  Bristol,  who  swallowea  "some 
inches"  of  a  poker,  which  came  away  without  any  suffering,  is  regarded 
as  authentic;^  and  there  is  no  question  in  regara  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  case  of  the  sailor  recorded  Dy  Dr.  Marcet,'  who  swallowed  a  num- 

I  J.  B.  S.  Jackson,  A  DeBoriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Anatomical  Mosenm  of  the  Boston 
Society  for  Medical  Improvement,  p.  158,  Boston,  1847. 
«  Sonthey,  The  Doctor,  iv.  297,  Lond.,  1837. 
*  Medico-Chimrgioal  Transactions,  xii.  52,  Lond.,  1822. 
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ber  of  dasp  knives  with  impunity,  but  ultimately  fell  a  victim  to  his 
idle  temerity, — having  swallowed,  in  the  whole,  thirty-seven  I 

5.  DiOBsnoir  of  UQums. 

In  inquiring  into  the  digestion  of  liquids,  we  shall  follow  the  same 
order  as  that  observed  in  considering  the  digestion  of  solids ;  but  as 
many  of  the  acts  are  accomplished  in  the  same  manner,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  them. 

Thirst  or  the  desire  for  drink  is  an  internal  sensation;  in  its  essence 
resembling  that  of  hunger,  although  not  referred  to  the  same  or^ana. 
It  arises  from  the  necessities  of  the  system;  from  the  constant  dram  of 
the  fluid  portions  of  the  blood;  and  is  instinctive  or  essentially  allied 
to  organization.'  The  sensation  diflFers  in  diflferent  persons,  and  is  rarely 
alike  in  the  same.  Usually,  it  consists  of  a  feeling  of  dryness,  constric- 
tion, and  heat  in  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  pharynx,  oesophagus,  and 
occasionally  in  the  stomach ;  and,  if  prolonged,  redness  and  tumefaction 
of  the  parts  supervene,  with  a  clammy  condition  of  the  mucous  follicu- 
lar— ^and  diminution  and  viscidity  of  the  salivary — secretions.  These 
Ehenomena  are  described  as  being  accompanied  by  restlessness,  general 
eat,  injected  eyes,  disturbed  mind,  acceleration  of  the  circulation,  and 
short  breathing,  the  mouth  being  frequently  and  largely  open,  so  as  to 
admit  the  air  to  come  in  contact  with  the  irritated  parts,  and  thus  afford 
momentary  relief. 

-  Thirst  is  a  very  common  symptom  of  febrile  and  inflammatory  dis- 
eases, in  which  fluid — especially  cold  fluid — is  desired  in  consequence 
of  the  local  relief  it  affords  to  tne  parched  and  heated  membrane  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  It  is  also  developed  by  extraneous  circumstances,* 
as  in  summer,  when  the  body  sustains  considerable  loss  of  fluid;  as 
well  as  in  those  diseases — dropsy,  diabetes,  &c. — which  produce  the 
same  effect.  There  are  many  other  circumstances,  however,  that  excite 
it; — long  speaking  or  singing;  certain  kinds  of  diet  as  the  saline  and 
spicy, — and  especially  the  habit,  acquired  by  some,  of  drinking  fre- 
quently. Whilst  individuals,  thus  circumstanced,  may  need  several 
gallons  a  day  to  satisfy  their  wants ; — others,  who  have,  by  resistance, 
acquired  the  habit  of  using  very  little  liquid,  may  be  enjoying  health, 
and  not  experiencing  the  slightest  inconvenience  from  the  privation  of 
liquid ;  so  completely  are  we,  as  regards  the  character  and  quantity  of 
our  aliment,  the  creatures  of  habit.  This  privation,  it  is  obvious,  can- 
not be  absolute  or  pushed  beyond  a  certain  extent.  There  must  always 
be  fluid  enough  taken  to  administer  to  the  necessities  of  the  system. 

As  in  the  production  of  all  sensations,  three  acts  are  required  for 
accomplishing  that  of  thirst; — ^impression,  conduction,  and  perception. 
The  last,  as  in  every  similar  case,  is  effected  by  the  brain ;  and  the 
second  by  the  nerves  passing  between  the  part  impressed  and  that 
organ.  The  act  of  impression — ^its  seat  and  cause — will  alone  arrest 
our  attention,  and  it  will  be  found  that  we  are  still  less  instructed  on 
these  points  than  on  the  physiology  of  hunger.  Even  with  regard  to 
the  seat  of  the  impression,  we  are  in  a  state  of  uncertainty.  It  apj>ears 
to  be  chiefly  in  the  back  part  of  the  mouth  and  fauces;  but  whether 

»  J.  B4clard,  Trait6  tl^mentaire  de  Physiologie,  p.  28,  Paris,  1855.        • 
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primarily  there,  or  experienced  there  by  sympathy  with  the  condition 
of  the  stomach,  is  by  no  means  clear.  The  latter  opinion,  however, 
appears  the  more  probable.  In  a  remarkable  case,  published  by  Dr. 
Cfairdner  of  Edinburgh,  it  was  found  impracticable  to  allay  thirst  by 
merely  supplying  the  mouth,  tongue,  and  fauces  with  fluid.  A  man 
had  cut  through  the  oesophagus.  An  insatiable  thirst  arose;  several 
pailfuls  of  water  were  swallowed  daily,  and  discharged  through  the 
wound  without  removing  the  desire  for  drink;  but  on  injecting  water, 
mixed  with  a  little  spirit,  into  the  stomach,  it  was  soon  quenched. 
That  the  sensation  is  greatly  dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  fluid  cir- 
culating in  the  vessels  is  shown  by  the  fact,  mentioned  by  M.  Dupuy- 
tren,  t&t  he  succeeded  in  allaying  the  thirst  of  animals,  by  injecting 
milk,  whey,  water  or  other  fluids  into  the  veins;  and  M.  Orfila  states, 
that,  in  his  toxicological  experiments,  he  frequently  allayed  in  this 
way  the  excessive  thirst  of  animals,  to  which  he  nad  administered 
poison ;  and  which  were  incapable  of  drinking,  owing  to  the  cesopha- 
ffU8  having  been  tied.  He  found,  also,  in  his  experiments,  that  the 
blood  of  animals  was  more  and  more  deprived  of  its  watery  portions 
as  the  abstinence  from  liquids  was  more  prolonged.^ 

Like  all  other  sensations,  that  of  thirst  arises  from  an  inappreciable 
modification  of  the  nerves  of  the  organ :  hence,  all  the  hypotheses 
proposed  to  accoui^  for  it  have  been  mere  fantasies  undeserving  of 
eAameration. 

The  prehension  of  liquids  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  solids.  The 
fluid  may  be  simply  poured  into  the  mouth,  or  a  vacuum  may  be 
formed  in  it:  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  then  forces  it  in.  When 
we  drink  from  a  vessel,  the  mouth  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  fluid; 
the  chest  is  then  dilated,  so  as  to  diminish  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
f^here  on  the  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  liquid  intercepted  by  the 
hps;  ancTthe  atmospheric  pressuje  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid  in  the 
vessel  forces  it  into  the  mouth,  to  replace  the  air  that  has  been  drawn 
ftom  the  mouth  by  the  dilatation  of  the  thorax.  In  sucking,  the  mouth 
may  be  compared  to  an  ordinary  syringe;  the  nozzle  of  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  lips;  the  body  by  the  cheeks,  palate,  &c.,  and  the  piston 
by  the  tongue.  •  To  put  this  in  action,  the  lips  are  accurately  adjusted 
around  the  body  from  which  the  liquid  has  to  be  extracted.  The 
tongue  is  likewise  applied,  contracts,  and  is  carried  backwards;  so 
that  an  approach  to  a  vacuum  is  formed  between  its  upper  surface 
and  the  palate.  The  fluid,  no  longer  compressed  equally  by  the  atmo- 
sphere, is  displaced,  and  enters  the  mouth. 

As  neither  mastication  nor  insalivation  is  required  in  the  case  of 
liquids,  they  do  not  remain  long  in  the  mouth,  unless  their  temperature 
is  too  elevated  to  admit  of  their  being  passed  down  into  the  stomach 
immediately,  or  they  are  of  so  luscious  a  character,  that  their  prolonged 
application  to  the  organ  of  taste  affords  pleasure.  Their  deglutition  is 
eflected  by  the  same  mechanism  as  that  of  solids;  and,  as  they  yield 
readily  to  the  slightest  pressure,  with  less  difficulty.  Their  accumula- 
tion in  the  stomach  takes  place  in  much  the  same  manner.  They  arrive 
by  successive  mouthf uls ;  and,  as  they  collect,  the  thirst  disappeara 

»  Adelon,  Physiologie  de  rHomme,  2de  6dit.,  ii.  625,  Paris,  1829. 
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with  all  its  local  and  general  attendants.    If,  however,  the  organ  be 
over-distended  a  disposition  to  vomiting  is  induced. 

The  changes,  which  liquids  undergo  in  the  stomach,  are  of  different 
kinds.  All  acquire  the  temperature  of  that  viscus,  and  become  mixed 
with  the  secretions  from  its  internal  surface,  as  well  as  from  that  of 
the  supra-diaphragmatic  portion  of  the  digestive  tube.  Some,  however, 
undergo  the  operation  of  chymification ;  others  not  To  the  latter 
class  belong, — water,  weak  alcoholic  drinks,  the  vegetable  acids,  &c. 
Water  experiences  the  admixture  already  mentioned;  becomes  turbid, 
and  gradually  disappears,  without  undergoing  any  transfotmation* 
Part  passes  into  the  small  intestine ;  the  other  is  directly  absorbed. 
When  any  strong  alcoholic  liquor  is  taken,  the  effect  is  different  Its 
stimulation  causes  the  stomach  to  contract,  and  augments  the  secre* 
tion  from  the  mucous  membrane ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  coagu- 
lates all  the  albuminous  portions ;  mixes  with  the  watery  part  of  the 
mucous  and  salivary  fluids,  and  rapidly  disappears  by  absorption ; 
hence,  the  speedy  supervention  of  inebriety,  or  death,  after  a  large 
quantity  of  alcohol  has  been  taken  into  the  stomach.  The  bud- 
stances,  that  have  been  coagulated  by  the  action  of  the  alcohol,  are 
afterwards  digested  like  solid  food.  We  can  thus  understand  the  good 
effects  of  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  taken  after  a  substance  difncult 
of  digestion, — a  custom  which  has  existed  from  hi^  antiquity,  and  has 
physiology  in  its  favour.  It  is,  in  such  cases, — ^to  use  the  language  of 
the  eccentric  Kitchener,' — a  good  ^^peristaUic  persuader ^ 

Oil  remains  longer  in  the  stomach  than  any  other  liquid,  experienoes 
little  change  there,  but  passes  into  the  small  intestine,  where  it  forms 
an  emulsion  and  enters  the  veins  and  chyliferous  vessels.  Milk,  as  is 
well  known,  coagulates  in  the  stomach  soon  after  it  is  swallowed,  after 
which  the  clot  is  digested,  and  the  whey  absorbed.  Yet  the  existence 
of  coagula  in  the  stomach  is  constancy  regarded  by  the  unprofessional 
as  a  pathological  condition  I  Where  the  liquid,  aqueous  or  spirituous, 
holds  in  suspension  the  immediate  principles  of  animals  or  vegetables, 
as  gelatin,  albumen,  osmazome,  sugar,  gum,  fecula,  colouring  matter, 
&C.,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  enter  immediately  into  the 
veins  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestine,  having  become  modified  and 
rendered  fit  for  assimilation  by  admixture  with  the  gastric  and  intes- 
tinal secretions.  The  salts,  united  with  these  fluids,  are  taken  up  alonflr 
with  them.  Bed  wine,  according  to  M.  Magendie,'  first  becomes  turbid 
by  admixture  with  the  juices  formed  in,  or  carried  into,  the  stomach ; 
the  albumen  of  these  fluids  speedily  undergoes  coagulation,  and  be- 
comes flocculent;  and,  subsequently,  its  colouring  matter— entangled, 
perhaps,  with  the  mucus  ana  albumen — is  deposited  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach.  The  aqueous  and  alcoholic  portions  soon. 
disappear. 

Liquids  reach  the  small  intestine  in  two  forms; — in  the  state  of 
chyme;  and  in  their  unaltered  condition.  In  the  former  case,  they 
proceed  like  the  chyme  obtained  from  solid  food.    In  the  latter,  they 

*  Directions  for  Invigorating  and  Prolonging  Life ;  or  the  Invalid's  Oracle,  &c,  Amer. 
edit.,  from  the  6th  London,  hy  T.  S.  Banett,  New  York,  1831. 
'  Precis,  &c.,  ii.  143. 
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undergo  no  essential  change;  being  simply  united  with  the  flnids  poured 
into  the  small  intestine, — the  mucous  secretions,  bile  and  pancreatio 
juice.  Their  absorption  goes  on  as  they  proceed,  so  that  very  little,  if 
any,  attains  the  large  intestine.  The  moae  in  which  they  are  expelled 
is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  solids. 

6.   EBVCTATIOV,  BBGUBOITATIOV,  BUMHTATIOir,  AXD  VOMITIVO. 

Although  the  contraction  of  the  oesophagus  generally  prevents  the 
return  of  matters  from  the  stomach,  occasionaSy  this  occurs,  giving 
rise  to  eructation^  regwrgitation^  or  vomiting. 

a.  Erv4:tation. — Eructation  or  belching  is  the  escape  of  gas  from 
the  stomach.  If  air  exists  in  the  organ,  it  is  necessarily  situate  near 
the  cardiac  orifice.  When  the  aperture  relaxes,  it  passes  out,  and, 
unless  forced  back  by  the  contraction  of  the  cesopnagus,  speedily 
reaches  the  pharynx,  causing  the  edges  to  vibrate,  hence  the  sound  by 
which  it  is  accompanied. 

b.  HegurgitcUion. — If,  instead  of  air,  liquid  or  solid  food  ascends 
from  the  stomach  into  the  mouth,  the  action  is  called  regurgitation. 
Of  this  we  have  an  instance  in  the  puking  of  the  infant  at  the  breast; 
and  in  the  adult,  when  the  stomach  is  surcharged.  Occasionally,  too,  it 
occurs  when  the  organ  is  empty, — in  the  morning,  for  example, — when 
it  is  frequently  preceded  by  eructations,  by  which  the  air,  contained  in 
the  organ,  is  got  rid  of.  The  mode  in  wnich  it  takes  place  is  analo- 
gous to  that  of  eructation.  The  substances,  contained  in  the  stomach 
Deoome  accidentally  engaged  in  the  cardiac  orifice,  during  the  open 
state  of  the  orifice,  and  the  relaxation  of  the  lower  part  of  the  oeso- 
phagus, owing  to  the  direct  pressure  of  the  stomach  on  its  contents, 
and  the  abdominal  muscles  contracting  and  compressing  that  viscus. 
When  they  have  once  passed  into  the  oesophagus,  the  latter  contracts 
upon  them  but  inversely,  or  from  below  to  above.  In  this  way  they 
ascend  into  the  pharynx,  and  ultimately  into  the  mouth.  Generally, 
r^urgitation  takes  place  in  an  involuntary  manner;  but  there  are 
some  who  are  capable  of  effecting  it  at  will;  and  can  discharge  the  con- 
tents of  their  stomachs  at  pleasure.  To  accomplish  this, — a  deep  inspi- 
ration is  taken,  by  which  the  diaphragm  is  forcibly  depressed  upon  the 
stomach ;  the  abdominal  muscles  are  then  contracted  so  as  to  compress 
the  organ ;  and  this  effect  is  occasionally  aided  by  pressing  stronglv 
with  the  hands  on  the  epigastric  region.  When  these  efforts  are  simul- 
taneous with  the  relaxation  of  the  lower  third  of  the  oesophagus,  the 
alimentary  matters  pass  into  the  oesophagus.  This  voluntary  regurgi- 
tation seems  to  be  what  is  called  vomiting  at  pleasure. 

Professor  B^rard^  has  remarked,  that  when  food  passes  from  the 
mouth  into  the  pharynx,  in  the  act  of  deglutition,  the  reflex  action  of 
the  second  stage  precipitates  it  into  the  oesophagus  without  any  act  of 
the  will ;  but  when  food  ascends  from  the  oesophagus  into  the  pharynx, 
it  can  be  introduced  at  will  into  the  mouth,  or  be  swallowed. 

c.  Rumination. — Some  individuals  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
power  to  chew  the  food  over  again,  and  subject  it  to  a  second  degluti- 
tion.   The  function  of  rumination  is  peculiar  to  certain  animals ;  yet 

1  Cours  de  Physiologie,  ii.  275  (note),  Paris,  1849. 
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man  has  occasionally  possessed  it.  Peyer,'  as  well  as  Percy  and  Lau- 
rent,' has  given  numerous  examples.  The  wife  of  B^frotieur  or  rubber 
of  the  floors,  in  the  establishment  of  the  then  Duke  of  Orleans — after- 
wards King  Louis  Philippe — could  bring  up  a  glassful  of  water  into 
her  mouth  immediately  after  she  had  swallowed  it.  Dr.  Copland*  ap- 
pears to  have  seen  more  than  one  instance  of  human  rumination,  and 
ne  describes  it  as  an  affection  rather  to  be  courted  than  shunned,  so 
far  as  regards  the  sensations  of  the  individual/  Under  usual  circum- 
stances, according  to  him,  rumination  commences  from  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  after  a  meal.  The  process  is  never  accom- 
panied with  the  smallest  degree  of  nausea,  pain,  or  disagreeable  sensa- 
tion. The  returned  alimentary  bolus  is  attended  with  no  unpleasant 
flavour ;  is  in  no  degree  acidulous  [?] ;  is  agreeable ;  and  masticated  with 
additional  pleasure,  and  greater  deliberation  than  at  first.  The  whole 
of  the  food  swallowed  at  a  meal  is  not  returned  in  order  to  undergo 
the  process ;  but  chiefly  the  part  that  has  been  insufficiently  masticated. 
The  more  fluid  portions  are  sometimes,  however,  regurgitated  along 
with  the  more  solid;  and  when  the  stomach  is  distended  by  a  copious 
meal  the  fluid  contents  are  frequently  passed  up  to  be  again  swal- 
lowed.' 

d.  Vomiting. — This  inverted  action  of  the  stomach,  preceded — as  it 
always  is — ^by  manifest  local  and  general  disturbance,  cannot  properly 
be  regarded  as  within  the  domain  of  physiology.  In  the  language  of 
Haller,  vomitus  totus  marbosus  est.  It  is,  however,  so  nearly  allied  to 
the  phenomena  we  have  just  considered,  and  has  engaged  so  much  of 
the  time  of  the  physiologist,  as  well  as  pathologist,  that  it  requires 
mention  here.  From  regurgitation  it  diflbrs  essentially, — in  the  sensa- 
tion that  precedes;  the  retching  that  accompanies;  and  the  fatigue 
that  generally  succeeds  it;  in  short,  whilst  in  regurgitation  no  indispo- 
sition may  be  felt,  in  vomiting  it  is  always  present  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent. 

The  sensation  of  the  desire  to  vomit  is  termed  navsea.  It  is  an  inde- 
scribable feeling  of  general  indisposition;  sometimes  accompanied 
with  one  of  circumgyration,  either  in  the  head  or  epigastric  region; 
trembling  of  the  lower  lip,  and  copious  flow  of  saliva.  Along  with 
these  signs,  there  is  manifest  diminution  of  the  powers  of  the  vascular 
and  nervous  systems ;  hence  the  utility  of  nauseating  remedies  when 
these  systems  are  inordinately  excited.  The  causes,  which  produce 
nausea,  show  that  it  may  be  either  an  external  or  internal  sensation. 
Those,  that  occasion  it  directly  or  externally,  are  emetics ;  too  great 
distension  of  the  stomach,  or  the  presence  of  food  that  disagrees  by  its 
quality;  morbid  secretions;  reflux  of  bile  from  the  duodenum,  &c.  All 
tnese  are  so  many  immediate  irritants,  which  develope  the  sensation, 

1  Meiyoologia,  &o.,  Basil,  1685. 

'  Art.  Meiycisme,  in  Diet,  des  Soienoes  M^dloales ;  and  B^rard,  Coon  de  Physiologie, 
13te  livraison,  p.  274,  Paris,  1849. 

*  Edition  of  De  Ljs^s  translation  of  Richerand^s  Physiology. 

*  See  also  B^rand,  Manuel  de  Physiologic,  p.  152,  Paris,  1853. 

*  An  interesting  case  of  rumination  is  cited  from  the  London  Lancet,  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Med.  Examiner,  p.  315,  for  May,  1845.  On  the  sensible  phenomena  of  rumi- 
nation, see  Colin,  Comptes  Rendus,  xxzv.,  130, 1852 ;  and  Scherer,  Canstatt's  Jahres- 
bericht,  1852,  S.  133. 
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as  external  sensations  in  general  are  developed.  In  other  cases,  the 
cause  acts  at  a  distance.  Between  the  stomach  and  various  organs  of 
the  body,  such  extensive  sympathetic  relations  exist,  that  if  one  be 
long  and  painfully  affected,  the  stomach  sooner  or  later  sympathizes; 
and  nausea,  or  vomiting,  or  both  are  induced.  In  manv  instances,  in- 
deed,  the  cause  is  much  more  remote  than  this ;  the  sight  of  a  disgust- 
ing  object,  an  offensive  smell,  or  a  nauseous  taste,  will  as  certainly  pro- 
duce  the  sensation  as  any  of  the  more  direct  agents.  To  this  class  of 
causes  belongs  the  nausea  produced  by  riding  in  a  carriage  with  the 
back  to  the  horses,  by  swinging,  and  particularly  by  sailing  on  the 
ocean.  How  the  motion,  which  obviously  excites  the  nausea  in  these 
oases,  acts,  has  been  the  subject  of  many  speculations,  especially  as 
regards  sea-sickness.  Darwin'  refers  it  to  an  association  with  some 
affection  of  the  organs  of  vision,  which,  in  the  first  instance,  produces 
vertigo;  and  M.  Bourru,  in  his  French  translation  of  the  work  of  GU- 
christ,  "  On  the  utility  of  sea  voyages  in  the  cure  of  difterent  dis- 
eases,"— ascribes  it  to  irritation  of  the  optic  nerves,  caused  by  the 
impossibility  of  fixing  the  eyes  on  objects  soon  after  embarKing. 
The  objections  to  these  views  are,  that  it  ought  to  be  prevented  by 
simply  covering  the  eyes,  and  that  the  blind  ought  to  be  exempt  from 
it>  which  is  not  tl^  case.  Dr.  Wollaston*  attempted  to  explain  it,  by 
some  change  in  the  distribution  of  the  blood ; — the  descending  motion 
of  the  vessel  causing  an  accumulation  in  the  brain,  as  it  causes  the 
mercury  to  rise  in  the  tube  of  a  barometer.  But  the  explanation  is 
too  physical.  The  mercury,  in  an  unyielding  tube,  is  readily  influ- 
enced by  the  motions  of  the  vessel ;  but  the  blood  in  the  living  ani- 
mal is  circumstanced  far  otherwise.  It  is  under  the  influence  of  a 
vital  force,  which  interferes  greatly  with  the  action  of  purely  physical 
causes.  Were  it  otherwise,  we  should  be  liable  to  alarming  accidents, 
whenever  the  body  is  exposed  to  the  slightest  concussion. 

The  generality  of  pathologists  consider,  that  the  first  effect  is  upon 
ihe  brain,  the  sensation  being  produced  consecutively  through  the  in- 
fluence of  that  organ  on  the  stomach ;  and  it  is  difficult  not  to  accord 
with  this  view;  whilst  it  must  be  adniitted,  that  the  precise  mode,  in 
which  it  is  effected — as  in  the  case,  indeed,  of  every  other  phenome- 
non of  the  nervous  system,  is  beyond  our  cognizance.  In  nausea,  pro- 
duced by  the  sight  of  a  disgusting  object,  we  have  this  catenation  of 
actions  somewhat  more  clearly  evidenced.  The  impression  is  mani- 
festly conveyed  to  the  brain  by  the  optic  nerves,  and  from  that  organ 
the  sensation  must  emanate.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  when  emetics 
are  injected  into  the  veins,  the  first  eflect  takes  place  on  the  brain,  and 
the  stomach  is  affected  secondarily. 

When  the  state  of  nausea,  howsoever  induced,  continues  for  any 
length  of  time,  it  is  usually  followed  by  vomiting.  The  rejected  mat- 
ters are  generally  from  the  stomach ;  but  if  the  retching  or  violent 
contractile  efforts  of  the  muscles  concerned  be  long  continued,  the  con- 
tents of  the  small  intestine  also  form  part;  hence,  we  account  for  the 
universality  of  the  presence  of  bile  in  the  rejected  matters  after  an 
emetic  has  been  taken.    Its  presence  is,  therefore,  in  the  generality  of 

1  Zoonomia,  iv.  252,  3d  edit.,  Lond.,  1801.  '  Pliilos.  Transact,  for  1810. 
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cases,  no  evidence  of  the  person's  being  what  is  termed  bilious.  Thia 
contents  of  the  small  intestine  are  returned  into  the  stomach  bj  the 
antiperistaltic  action.  The  longitudinal  fibres  take  their  fixed  point 
below,  and  contract  from  above  downwards;  so  that  the  chjmous  mass 
is  forced  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  canal,  whilst  the  circular  fibres 
contract  from  below  to  above.  In  cases  of  colica  ileus  or  iliac  passim^ 
the  inverted  action  extends  through  the  whole  intestinal  canal ;  so  that 
fecal  matters,  and  even  substances  injected  iDto  the  rectum,  pass  the 
ileo-caecal  valve,  and  are  discharged  by  the  mouth. 

Of  old,  it  was  universally  maintained,  that  vomiting  is  caused  by  the 
sudden  and  convulsive  inverted  contraction  of  the  stomach;  and  the^, 
who  admitted  that  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles  take  part  in 
the  action,  looked  upon  them  simply  as  accessories.  Francis  Bavle,^ 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Toulouse,  in  1681,  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  who  suggested,  that  the  stomach  is  nearly  passive  in  the  act]; 
and  that  vomiting  is  caused  almost  exclusively  by  the  pressure  exerted 
upon  that  organ  by  the  diaphragm  and  abdommal  muscles.  His  reason 
for  the  belief  was  founded  on  the  fact,  that  having  introduced  his  finger 
into  the  abdomen  of  a  living  animal  whilst  it  was  vomiting,  he  could 
not  perceive  any  contraction  of  the  stomach.  In  1686,  M.  Chirac  re- 
peated the  experiment  with  similar  results ;  after  which,  the  views  of 
feayle  were  embraced  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  physiologists  and 
pathologists, — S^nac,  Van  Swieten,  and  Schwartz,*  and,  at  a  later  period, 
by  the  celebrated  John  Hunter,*  who  maintained,  that  the  contraction 
of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach  is  not  essential  to  the  act.  Many 
distinguished  physiologists  ranged  themselves  on  the  opposite  side. 
M.  Littre  maintained,  that  the  stomach  is  provided  with  considerable 
muscular  bands,  capable  of  powerful  contraction;  and  that  vomitine, 
as  in  the  case  of  ruminant  animals,  is  often  caused  without  the  partici* 
pation  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  the 
rumination  of  animals  more  resembles  regurgitation.  M.  Lieutaud^ 
argued,  that,  according  to  Bayle's  theorjr,  vomiting  ought  to  be  a  vo- 
luntary phenomenon;  that  the  stomach  is  too  deeply  seated  to  be  com- 
pressed, so  as  to  empty  it  of  its  contents,  by  the  neighbouring  muscles; 
and  he  details  the  singular  case  of  a  female,  who,  whilst  labouring  undef 
an  affection,  for  which  emetics  seemed  to  be  required,  resisted  the  action 
of  the  most  powerful  substances  of  that  nature.  After  her  death,  M. 
Lieutaud,  feeling  desirous  to  detect  the  cause  of  this  resistance,  had 
the  body  opened  in  his  presence ;  the  stomach  was  found  enormously 
distended,  but  its  structure  unaffected.  He,  consequently,  inferred, 
that  the  stomach  had  become  paralvzed  from  over-distension,  and  that 
the  effect  produced  was  similar  to  that,  so  often  met  with  in  the  bladder, 
when  it  has  been  long  and  largely  distended.  This  case  seemed  to  prove 
to  him,  that  the  stomach  is  most  concerned  in  the  act  of  vomitings  as 
the  abdominal  muscles  and  diaphragm  appeared  healthy,  and  no  obsta- 
cle existed  to  their  contraction.    It  is  singular,  however,  that  emetics 

>  Problemata  Medioo-phjalca  et  Medica,  Hagao  Comitis,  1678. 

*  Haller,  Elemeuta  Physiol.,  lib.  xix.  {  4,  Bern.,  1764. 

•  Observations  on  certain  parts  of  the  Animal  Economy,  with  Notes  by  Prof.  Owen^ 
Amer.  edit.,  p.  121,  Philad.,  1840. 

«  M6moir.  de  I'Acad.  poar  1752,  p.  223. 
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ihould  not  haretacited  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal 
muscles;  especialljras  there  is  reason  for  believing,  that  many  of  them 
at  least,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  are  taken  into  the  bloodvessels, 
and  affect  the  brain  first,  and  through  its  agency  the  muscles  con- 
cerned in  the  act  of  vomiting.  The  case  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
unusual  resistance  to  the  ordinary  effects  of  nauseating  substances,  and 
cannot  be  looked  UDon  as  either  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  the  viewB 
of  Bayle.  We  find,  that  vomiting  does  not  follow  the  exhibition  of  the 
largest  doses  of  the  most  powerful  emetics,  if  the  ener^  of  the  nervous 
system  be  suspended  by  the  inordinate  use  of  narcotics,  or  by  violent 
injuries  of  the  head.  M.  Lieutaud  farther  remarks,  that  according  to 
]Myle's  theory  vomiting  occurs  at  the  time  of  inspiration ;  but  this 
cannot  be,  as  the  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus  is  then  contracted,  and 
if  the  vomited  matters  could  reach  the  pharynx,  they  would  pass  into 
the  larynx. 

Dr.  Marshall  HalP  has  attempted,  and  successfully,  to  show,  that  the 
larynx  is  closed  during  vomiting;  and  has  concluded,  that  the  act  is  a 
modification  of  expiration, — or  that  the  muscles  of  expiration,  by  a  sud- 
den and  violent  contraction,  press  upon  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and 
project  them  through  the  oesophagus.  Perhaps — as  Dr.  Hall  has  re- 
marked— no  act  affords  a  better  illustration  of  the  action  of  the  excito- 
motory  or  reflex  system  of  nerves  than  this.  If  the  upper  part  of  the 
throat  be  tickled  with  a  feather,  vomiting  results;  but  if  the  feather  be 
passed  too  far  down,  deglutition  is  induced  and  not  vomiting.  The  ex- 
cilor  nerves,  in  the  former  case,  are  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  and  perhaps 
the  fifth  pair.  When  vomiting  is  caused  by  an  emetic,  the  pneumogas- 
tric  is  the  excitor.  When  the  impression  is  first  made  on  the  brain, 
the  stimulus  must  be  conveyed  by  the  medulla  oblongata  and  medulla 
spinalis  to  the  muscles  concerned. 

Haller*  maintained  the  ancient  doctrine,  that  the  stomach,  alone,  is 
competent  to  the  operation.  His  views  were  chiefly  founded  on  his 
theory  of  irritability,  which  compelled  him  to  admit  contraction  wherever 
there  are  muscular  fibres ;  and  on  certain  experiments  of  Wepfer,'  who 
asserted,  that  when  he  produced  vomiting  by  mineral  substances,  he 
observed  the  stomach  contract.  The  Academie  des  Sciences  of  Paris, 
unsatisfied  with  the  results  of  previous  observations,  appointed  M. 
Duvemey^  to  examine  into  the  question,  experimentally  and  otherwise; 
who — although  he  did  not  adopt  the  whole  tneory  of  Chirao^ — confirmed 
the  accuracy  of  the  facts  on  which  it  rested.  He  demonstrated,  that 
the  stomach  is  but  little  concerned  in  the  act;  and  that  it  is  chiefly  de- 
pendent upon  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles, 
which  enclose  the  stomach  as  in  a  press,  so  that  its  contents  are  com- 
pelled to  return  by  the  oesophagus.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1771,  M. 
rortal,'  in  his  lectures  at  the  College  of  France,  endeavoured  to  show, 
that  the  stomach  is  the  great  agent.  He  administered  to  two  dogs 
arsenic  and  nux  vomica,  which  produced  vomiting.  The  abdomen  was 
immediately  opened;  and,  according  to  Portal,  the  contractile  move- 

*  Joamal  of  Soienoe  and  Arts,  xv.  388. 

'  Loc.  oiUt.  '  Cionta  Aquation  Historia,  &o.,  Basil,  1679. 

*  Memoir  de  PAoad^m.  poor  1700,  Hist.,  p.  27. 
'  Coura  d'Anatomie  M6dioal«,  Paris,  18()4« 
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ments  of  the  stomach  could  be  both  seen  and  felt ;  and  it  was  noticed, 
that  instead  of  the  vomiting  being  dependent  upon  the  pressure  of  the 
diaphragm  on  the  stomach,  it  occurred  at  the  time  of  expiration ;  and 
was  arrested  during  inspiration,  because  the  depressed  diaphragm  then 
closes  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  oesophagus  with  such  strength,  that 
the  contents  cannot  be  forced  into  the  oesophagus  when  we  press  upon 
the  organ  with  both  hands.  The  views  of  Portal  were  confirmed  by 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Haighton.^  He  opened  several  animals  daring 
the  efforts  of  vomiting ;  and  states  that  he  distinctly  saw  the  contrac- 
tions of  the  stomach. 

In  more  recent  times,  the  physiological  world  has  been  again  agitated 
with  this  question.  In  1813,  M.  Magendie*  presented  to  the  French 
Institute  the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments  on  dogs  and  cats, — 
animals,  that  vomit  with  facilitv.  Six  grains  of  tartrate  of  antimony 
and  potassa  were  given  to  a  aog,  and,  when  he  became  aflFected  with 
nausea,  the  linea  alba  was  divided,  and  the  finger  introduced  into  the 
abdomen  to  detect  the  state  of  the  stomach.  No  contraction  was  felt; 
the  organ  appeared  simply  pressed  upon  by  the  liver  and  intestines 
crowded  upon  it  by  the  contracted  diaphragm  and  abdominal  mu6cle& 
Nor  was  any  contraction  of  the  stomacn  perceptible  to  the  eye;  on  the 
contrary,  it  appeared  full  of  air,  and  three  times  its  usual  size.  The 
air  manifestly  came  from  the  oesophagus,  as  a  ligature,  applied  round 
the  cardia,  completely  shut  it  off.  From  this  experiment,  M.  Magendie 
inferred,  that  the  stomach  is  passive  in  vomiting.  A  solution  of  four 
grains  of  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa  in  two  ounces  of  water  was 
injected  into  the  veins  of  a  dog;  and,  as  soon  as  nausea  took  place,  an 
incision  was  made  into  the  abdomen,  and  the  stomach  drawn  out  of  the 
cavity.  Although  the  retching  continued,  the  viscus  remained  im- 
movable; and  the  eflForts  were  vain.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  anterior 
and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  stomach  were  pressed  upon  bv  the  hands, 
vomiting  occurred,  even  when  no  tartrate  was  administered., — the  pres* 
sure  provoking  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  mus- 
cles, and  thus  exhibiting  the  close  sympathetic  connexion,  existing 
between  those  acts.  A  slight  pull  at  the  oesophagus  was  attended  with 
a  similar  result.  In  another  dog,  the  abdomen  was  opened;  the  vessels 
of  the  stomach  tied;  and  the  viscus  extirpated.  A  solution  of  two 
grains  of  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa  in  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
water  was  then  injected  into  the  veins  of  the  animal,  when  nausea  and 
fruitless  efforts  to  vomit  supervened.  The  injection  was  repeated  six 
times:  and  always  with  the  same  results. — ^In  another  dog,  the  stomach 
was  extirpated,  and  a  hog's  bladder  fitted  to  the  oesophagus  in  its  stead, 
containing  a  pint  of  water,  which  distended  but  did  not  fill  it.  The 
whole  was  then  put  into  the  abdomen;  the  parietes  of  which  were 
closed  by  suture.  A  solution  of  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa  was 
now  injected  into  the  jugular  vein:  nausea — ^and,  afterwards,  vomit- 
ing— supervened,  and  the  fluid  was  forced  from  the  bladder. — ^In  an- 
other dog,  the  phrenic  nerves  were  divided;  by  which  three-fourths  of 
the  diaphragm  were  paralysed;  the  dorsal  being  the  only  nerves  of 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Lond.  Med.  Society,  toI.  11.  , 

*  M6moire  sur  le  Vomissement,  Paris,  1813 ;  and  Prgois  £16mentaire,  edit,  cit.,  IL 152. 
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motion  remaining  untouched.  When  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa 
was  injected  into  the  veins  of  this  animal,  but  slight  vomiting  occurred ; 
and  this  ceased,  when  the  abdomen  was  opened,  and  the  stomach  forcibly 
pressed  up»on. — ^In  another  dog,  the  abdominal  muscles  were  detached 
irom  the  sides  and  linea  alba; — the.only  part  of  the  parietes  remaining 
being  the  peritoneum.  A  solution  of  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa 
was  now  injected  into  the  veins:  nausea  and  vomiting  supervened; 
and,  through  the  peritoneum,  the  stomach  was  observed  immovable; 
whilst  the  diaphragm  pressed  down  the  viscera  so  strongly  against  the 
peritoneum,  that  it  gave  way,  and  the  linea  alba  alone  resisted. — In  a 
final  experiment,  he  combined  the  last  two.  He  cut  the  phrenic  nerves 
to  paralyse  the  diaphragm ;  and  removed  the  abdominal  muscles.  Vo- 
miting was  no  longer  excited. 

From  these  different  results,  M.  Magendie  decided,  that  vomiting 
takes  place  independently  of  the  stomach;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
it  cannot  occur  without  the  agency  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal 
muscles;  and  he  concluded,  that  the  stomach  is  almost  passive  in  the 
act; — that  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles,  especially  the  first> 
are  the  principal  agents; — that  air  is  constantly  swallowed  at  the  time 
of  vomiting,  to  give  the  stomach  the  bulk  which  is  necessary,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  compressed  by  those  muscles;  and  lastly,  that  the  dia- 
phragm and  abdominal  muscles  are  largelv  concerned  in  vomiting,  as 
is  indicated  by  their  evident  and  powerml  contractions,  and  by  the 
fSsitigue  felt  in  them  afterwards.  In  corroboration  of  his  view,  M.  Ma- 
gendie refers  to  cases  of  scirrhous  pylorus,  in  which  there  is  constant 
vomiting,  although  a  part  of  the  tissue  of  the  stomach  has  become  of 
cartilaginous  hardness,  and,  consequently,  incapable  of  contraction. 

dear  as  the  results  obtained  by  this  practiced  experimenter  seem  to 
be,  they  have  been  controverted;  and  attempted  to  be  overthrown  by- 
similar  experiments.  Soon  after  the  appearance  of  his  memoir,  M. 
Maingault'  laid  before  the  Society  of  the  FacuUe  de  Medecine  of  Paris, 
a  series  of  experiments,  from  which  he  deduced  very  diflferent  results. 
In  all,  vomiting  was  produced  without  the  aid  of  the  diaphragm  and 
abdominal  muscles.  The  vomiting  was  excited  by  pinching  a  portion 
of  intestine,  which  acts  more  speedily  than  the  injection  of  substances 
into  the  veins.  The  abdomen  of  a  dog  was  opened,  and  a  ligature 
passed  round  a  portion  of  intestine,  which  was  returned  into  the  abdo- 
men, and  the  wound  closed  by  suture:  vomiting  took  place.  All  the 
abdominal  muscles  were  next  extirpated, — the  skin,  alone,  forming  the 
parietes  of  the  cavity.  This  was  brought  together,  and  the  vomiting 
continued.  On  another  dog,  three-quarters  of  the.  diaphragm  were 
paralysed  by  the  section  of  the  phrenic  nerves.  The  abdomen  was 
now  opened,  and  a  ligature  placed  round  a  portion  of  intestine.  Vomit- 
ing occurred.  Lastly ; — these  two  experinaents  were  united  into  one. 
The  abdominal  muscles  were  cut  crucially,  and  removed ;  the  phrenic 
nerves  divided ;  and  the  diaphragm  was  cut  away  from  its  flesny  por- 
tion towards  its  tendinous  centre ;  leaving  only  a  portion  as  broad  as 
the  finger  under  the  sternum.  The  integuments  were  not  brought 
together ;  yet  vomiting  continued. 

'  M6molre  sur  le  yomlssement,  Pftris,  1813« 
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As  ttese  results  were  obtained  on  numerous  repetitions  of  the  ex- 
periment, M.  Maingault  conceived  himself  justified  in  deducing  infer- 
ences opposite  to  those  of  M.  Magendie,  namely, — that  the  contraction 
of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles  is  only  accessory  to  the  act 
of  vomiting ;  tnat  the  action  of  the  stomach  is  its  principal  cause ; — 
that  the  latter  is  not  a  convulsive  contraction,  which  stnkes  the  eye, 
but  a  slow,  antiperistaltic  action ;  and  that  the  only  convulsive  move- 
ment is  the  contraction  of  the  oesophagus,  which  drags  the  stomach 
upwards.  He  adduces,  moreover,  various  considerations  in  favour  of 
his  deductions.  If  the  stomach,  he  asks,  be  passive,  why  does  it  pos- 
sess nerves,  vessels,  and  muscular  fibres?  Why  is  vomiting  more 
energetic,  when  the  stomach  is  pinched  nearer  to  its  pyloric  orifice? 
Why  are  the  rugae  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  during 
vomiting,  directed  in  a  divergent  manner  from  the  cardiac  and  pyloric 
orifices  towards  the  middle  portion  of  the  organ?  If  the  diaphragm 
does  aU,  why  do  we  not  vomit  whenever  that  muscle  contracts  for- 
cibly ?  Why  does  not  the  diaphragm  produce  the  discharge  of  urine 
in  paralysis  of  the  bladder?  Why  is  vomiting  not  a  voluntary  phe- 
nomenon? And,  lastly,  how  is  it  that  it  occurs  in  birds,  which  have 
no  diaphragm  ? 

The  minds  of  physiologists  were  of  course  distracted  by  these  con- 
flicting results.  M.  Richerand*  embraced  the  views  of  l/L.  Magendie; 
and  affirmed,  that  he  had  never  observed  contraction  of  the  stomach; 
and  that  it  seemed  to  him  the  least  contractile  of  any  part  of  the 
intestinal  canal.  With  regard  to  the  experiments  of  M.  Mainsault,  he 
considered,  that  the  stomach  had  not  been  wholly  separated  from  the 
surrounding  muscles ;  that  the  action  of  the  pillars  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  the  spasmodic  constriction  of  the  hypochondres  are  sufficient  to 
compress  the  viscus ;  that  nothing  is  more  difficult  to  efiect  than  the 
section  of  the  phrenic  nerves  below  their  last  root;  and,  moreover, 
such  section  does  not  entirely  paralyse  the  diaphragm,  as  the  muscle 
still  receives  twigs  from  the  intercostal  nerves  and  great  sympathetic; 
that  the  cardia,  being  more  expanded  than  the  pylorus,  the  passage 
of  substances  throu^  it  is  rendered  easy ;  and  that  it  is  incorrect  to 
say,  that  the  cardiac  orifice,  during  inspiration,  is  closed  between  the 
pillars  of  the  diaphragm.  Again,  to  object  that,  according  to  the 
theory  of  M.  Magendie,  vomiting  ought  to  be  a  voluntary  phenomenon, 
is  a  feeble  argument;  for  it  is  admitted,  that  the  muscles,  which,  at 
the  time,  compress  the  stomach,  act  convulsively.  If  the  diaphragm, 
in  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  cannot  effect  the  excretion  of  the  urine,  it 
is  because  that  reservoir  is  not  favourably  situate  as  regards  the 
muscle ;  and,  lastly,  the  arguments  deduced  from  birds,  that  they  are 
capable  of  vomiting^  although  they  have  no  diaphragm,  is  equally 
insufficient,  for  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  be  a  dia- 
phragm, but  any  muscle  that  can  compress  the  stomach. 

When  the  Memoir  of  M.  Maingault  was  presented  to  the  society  of 
the  FacuUe  de  Medecine^  M.  Legallois  and  Professor  B^clard  were 
named  reporters.  The  experiments  were  repeated  before  them  by  M. 
Maingault ;  but,  instead  of  appearing  contradictory  to  those  of  Ma^- 

'  Nonveanz  £16mens  de  Phjsiologiei  7dme  6dit.,  Paris,  1817. 
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gendie,  these  gentlemen  declared,  that  they  were  not  sufficiently  mul- 
tiplied, nor  sufficiently  various,  to  lead  to  any  positive  conclusion. 
MM.  Legallois  and  B^clard  subsequently  repeatea  and  varied  them ; 
and  instituted  others,  from  which  they  deduced  corollaries,  entirely 
conformable  to  those  of  M.  Magendie  ;*  and  lastly,  M.  B^gin*  boldly 
affirms,  "  without  fear  of  being  contradicted  by  facts,  that  there  is  no 
direct  or  authentic  experiment,  that  demonstrates  the  activity  of  the 
stomach  during  vomiting :" — and  he  adds,  "  I  have  repeated  the  greater 
part  of  the  experiments  of  Magendie ;  he  has  performed  all  in  presence 
of  a  great  number  of  spectators,  of  whom  I  was  one ;  and  I  can  say, 
with  the  commissioners  of  the  Acadimie  dsa  Sciences,  that  I  have  seeUf 
examined,  touched,  and  my  conviction  is  full  and  entire."  Still,  many 
eminent  physiologists  have  adhered  to  the  idea,  that  the  stomach  is 
the  main  agent  in  vomiting ;  and  among  these  was  M.  Broussais.'  He 
manifestly,  however,  confounded  the  phenomena  of  regurgitation  with 
those  of  vomiting ;  which,  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  are  distinct 

A  case  of  wound  of  the  lefl  hypochondrium  with  escape  of  tbe  sto- 
mach was  described  to  the  Academie  Royah  de  Medecine,  by  M.  Ldpine, 
and  reported  upon  bv  MM.  Lagneau,  Gimelle,  and  B^rard,*  which 
confirms  the  views  adopted  by  M.  Magendie.  During  the  whole  of 
the  period,  that  the  stomach  remained  out  of  the  abdominal  cavity, 
there  was  no  apparent  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  organ, 
and  none  of  its  contents  were  expelled,  although  the  patient  made 
violent  eSorta  to  vomit.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  stomach  had  been 
returned  into  the  abdomen,  the  effi>rts  were  followed  by  the  expulsion 
of  its  contents.  M.  Lupine  confirms  the  observations  of  Magendie  in 
another  point.  After  each  act  of  vomiting,  the  patient  appeared  to 
swallow  air.  "I  observed  him,"  says  M.  LSpine,  "execute  repeated 
acts  of  deglutition,  each  of  which  was  accompanied  by  a-  noise,  that 
seemed  to  be  owing  to  the  passing  back  of  air. " 

On  the  whole,  we  are,  perhaps,  justified  in  concluding,  that  the  an- 
dent  doctrine  regarding  vomiting  is  full  of  error,  and  ought  to  be 
discarded;  that  the  inverted  action  of  the  stomach,  although  not  ener- 
getic,  is  necessary, — that  the  pressure,  exerted  on  the  parietes  of  the 
stomach  by  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles,  is  a  powerful  cause, 
—and  that  the  more  or  less  complete  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm,  or 
destruction  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  renders  vomiting  more  feeble 
and  more  slow  in  manifesting  itself.  The  deep  inspiration  preceding 
the  act  of  vomiting,  is  terminated  by  the  closure  of  the  glottis:  after 
this  the  diaphragm  cannot  move  without  expanding  or  compressing  the 

■  BnUetin  de  la  Faculty  et  de  la  Soci6t6  de  M6d.,  1813,  No.  z.,  and  (Eayres  de  Le- 
giUloiB,  Paris,  1824. 
'  Traits  de  Th6rapieatiqiie,  Paris,  1825. 

*  Traits  de  PlgrBiologie,  etc.,  translated  by  Drs.  BeU  and  La  Soohe,  p.  346,  Philad., 
1832. 

^  Bulletin  de  PAoad^mie  Rojale  de  MSdecine,  1844.  See  oases  cited  in  Philad. 
Med.  Bxaminer,  April  20,  1844,  p.  92;  also  a  case  of  Wound  of  Abdomen,  in  Amer. 
Joum.  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  Oct.  1846,  p.  379. 

*  The  case  described  by  L6pine  has,  as  properly  remarked  by  Dr.  Brinton,  (Cyclop. 
of  Anat.  and  Physiology,  art.  Stomach  and  Intestines,  Pt.  46,  p.  317,  Lond.,  1865,) 
**been  strangely  misquoted  by  many  English  authors."  See  Kirkes  and  Paget, 
Manual  of  Physiology,  2d  Amer.  edit.,  p.  180,  Philad.,  1853;  and  Carpenter,  Principles 
of  Human  Physiology,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  96,  Philad.,  1855. 
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air  in  the  lungs.  It,  consequently,  presents  a  resisting  surface,  against 
which  the  stomach  may  be  pressed  by  the  contracting  abdominal  mus- 
cles. The  order  of  the  phenomena  seems  to  be  as  follows.  The  brain 
is  aflfected  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  cause  exciting  vomiting; — 
through  the  brain  and  medulla,  the  glottis  is  closed,  and  the  diaphragm 
and  abdominal  muscles  are  thrown  into  appropriate  contraction,  and 
press  upon  the  stomach ;  this  organ  probably  contracts  from  the 
pylorus  towards  the  cardia ;  and,  by  the  combination  of  eflforts,  the 
contents  are  propelled  into  the  oesophagus,  and  out  of  the  mouth. 
These  efforts  are  repeated  several  times  in  succession,  and  then  cease, 
— to  reappear  at  times.  Whilst  the  rejected  matters  pass  through  the 
pharynx  and  mouth,  the  glottis  closes;  the  velum  paLati  rises  and  be- 
comes horizontal  as  in  deglutition ;  but  owing  to  the  convulsive  action 
of  the  parts,  these  apertures  are  less  accurately  closed,  and  more  or 
less  of  the  vomited  matter  passes  into  the  larynx  or  nasal  fossae.  On 
account  of  the  suspension  of  respiration  impeding  the  return  of  blood 
from  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  partly  owing  to  the  force  with 
which  the  blood  is  sent  through  the  arteries,  the  fece  is  flushed,  or 
livid,  the  perspiration  flows  in  abundance,  and  the  secretion  of  tears  is 
largely  augmented. 


CHAPTER  n. 

ABSORPTION. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  preceding  functions,  we  have  seen  the 
alimentary  matter  subjected  to  various  actions  and  alterations;  and  at 
length,  in  the  small  intestine,  possessed  of  the  necessary  physical  con- 
stitution for  the  chyle  to  be  separated  from  it.  Into  the  mode  in  which 
this  separation, — which  we  shall  find  is  not  simply  a  secerning  action, 
but  one  of  vital  elaboration, — is  effected,  we  have  now  to  inquire.  It 
constitutes  the  function  of  absorption^  and  its  object  is  to  convey  the 
nutritive  fluid,  formed  from  the  food,  into  the  current  of  the  circula- 
tion. Absorption  is  not,  however,  confined  to  the  formation  of  this 
fluid.  Liquids  can  pass  into  the  blood  directly  through  the  coats  of 
the  containing  vessel,  without  having  been  subjected  to  any  elabora- 
tion ;  and  the  different  constituents  of  the  organs  are  constantljr  sub- 
jected to  the  absorbing  action  of  cells,  by  which  their  decomposition  is 
effected,  and  their  elements  conveyed  into  the  blood;  whilst  antago- 
nizing cells  elaborate  from  the  blood,  and  deposit  fresh  particles  in  the 
place  of  those  that  have  been  removed.  These  various  substances, 
— bone,  muscle,  hair,  nail,  as  the  case  may  be, — are  never  found,  in 
their  compound  state,  in  the  blood;  and  the  inference,  consequently,  is 
that  at  the  very  radicles  of  the  absorbents  and  exhalants,  the  substance 
on  which  absorption  or  exhalation  has  to  be  effected,  is  reduced  to  its 
constituents,  and  this  by  an  action,  to  which  we  know  nothing  similar 
in  physics  or 'chemistry ;  hence,  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  operation 
is  one  of  the  acts  of  vitality. 

All  the  various  absorptions  may  be  classed  under  two  heads: — the 
external  and  the  internal;  the  former  including  those  that  take  place 
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on  extmneotis  matters  from  the  surface  of  tbe  body  or  its  prolongation 
— tlie  mucous  membranes;  and  tbe  latter,  tbose  that  are  effected  inter- 
nally, on  matters  proceeding  from  the  body  itself,  by  the  removal  of 
parts  already  deposited.  By  some  physiologists,  the  action  of  the  air 
in  respiration  has  been  referred  to  the  former  of  these;  and  the  whole 
fanction  of  absorption  has  been  defined; — ^ihe  aggregate  of  actions^  by 
which  nutritive  substances—external  and  interna! — are  converted  into 
fluids,  which  serve  as  the  basis  of  arterial  blood.  The  function  of  respi- 
ration will  be  investigated  separately.  Our  attention  will,  at  present, 
he  directed  to  the  other  varieties;  and,  first  of  all  to  that  which  occurs 
in  the  digestive  tube. 

I.  DIGESTIVE  ABSORPTION. 

The  absorption,  effected  in  the  organs  of  digestion,  is  of  two  kinds; 
according  as  it  concerns  liquids  of  a  certain  degree  of  tenuity^  or  solids. 
The  former,  it  has  been  remarked,  are  subjected  to  no  digestive  action, 
hut  disappear  chiefly  from  tbe  stomach,  and  in  part  from  the  small 
intestine.  The  latter  undergo  cx^nversion,  before  they  are  fitted  to  be 
taken  up  from  the  intestinal  canal. 

a.  Absorption  of  Chyh  or  Chf/hsis. 

].    AKATOMY  OP  TAB  CHTtiPEBOtJS  APPARATUS* 

In  the  lower  animals^  absorption  is  effected  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  body,  both  as  regards  the  materials  necessary  for  nutrition  and  the 
supply  of  air.  No  distinct  organs  for  the  performance  of  these  functions 
are  perceptible.  In 

the  upper  classes  ^l^  S^' 

of  animals,  how- 
ever, we  find  an 
apparatus,  mani- 
festly intended  for 
the  absorption  of 
chyle^  and  con- 
stituting a  vas* 
cular  communica* 
tion  between  the 
small  intestine  and 
left  suVxilavian, 
Along  this  chan- 
nel, the  chyle 
passes,  to  be  emp- 
tied into  that  ve- 
nous trunk. 

The    ckl/liferom  ChjUfcroBa  Ve^eis. 

apparatus  consists 

of  chyliferous  vessels,  mesenteric  glands,  and  thoracic  duct     The  chy- 
U/erom  vessels  or  hdeals  arise  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  small  intes- 
tine;— in  the  villi,  which  are  at  the  surface  of,  and  between,  the  valvuhe 
_  oonniventes.    Prof.  E.  H.  Weber'  has,  however,  seen  them  distributed 

^  MiiUer^i  Archly,,  n.  s.  w.,  b.  400»  Bernn,  1847. 
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in  the  interspaces  between  the  villi;  the  lacteals  and  bloodyeasels form- 
ing a  close  network;  but  he  could  not  detect  them  in  the  parietes  of 
the  follicles  of  Lieberkiihn.  Their  origin  is  almost  imperceptible;  and, 
accordingly,  the  nature  of  their  arrangement  has  given  occasion  to 
much  diversity  of  sentiment  amongst  anatomists.  Lieberkiihn*  affirmsi 
that,  by  the  microscope,  it  may  be  shown  that  each  villus  terminates 
in  an  ampulluJa  or  oval  vesicle,  which  has  its  apex  perforated  by 
lateral  orifices,  through  which  the  chyle  enters ;  and  Bruch*  affirms, 
that  there  is  a  csecal  ampulla  or  excavation  in  the  tissue  at  the  extre- 
mity of  each  villus,  in  which  its  lacteal  commences ;  but  he  does  not 
regard  the  ampulla  as  perforated. 

The  doctrine  of  open  mouths  of  lacteals  and  lymphatics  was  embraced 
by  Hewson,*  Sheldon,*  Cruikshank,'  Hedwig,*  and  Bleuland,^  and  by 
some  of  the  anatomists  and  physiologists  of  the  present  day ;'  but^  on 
the  other  hand,  it  has  been  contested  by  Mascagni,'  and  others ;  whilst 
Budolphi,*®  Meckel,'*  and  numerous  others''  believed,  that  die  lacteals 
have  not  &ee  orifices;  but  that  in  the  villi,  in  which  absorption  is 
effected,  a  spongy  or  sort  of  gelatinous  tissue  exists,  which  accomplishes 
absorption,  and,  being  continuous  with  the  mouths  of  chyliferous  ves- 
sels, conveys  the  product  of  absorption  into  them,  a  view  not  unlike 
that  of  Professor  Briicke  to  be  mentioned  presently.  Bichat  conceived 
them  to  commence  by  a  kind  of  sucker  or  absorbing  mouth,  the  action 
of  which  he  compared  to  that  of  the  ouncta  lachrymalia  or  of  a  leech 
or  cupping-glass ;  and  lastly, — from  tne  observation,  often  made,  that 
different  coloured  fluids,  wim  which  the  lymphatics  have  been  injected, 
have  never  spread  themselves,  either  into  the  areolar  tissue,  or  the 
parenchyma  of  the  viscera, — ^M.  Mojon,"  of  Genoa,  affirmed,  that  lym- 
phatics nave  no  patulous  orifice,  and  that  they  take  their  origin  from 
a  cellular  filament,  which  progressively  becomes  a  viUosity,  an  areolar 
spongiole,  a  capillary,  and,  at  len^h,  a  lymphatic  trunk ; — the  absorbent 
action  of  these  vessels  being  a  kind  of  imbibition.  Professor  Miiller** 
affirms,  that  he  has  never  perceived  any  opening  at  the  extremity  of 
the  villi :  in  his  earlier  examinations,  he  was  unable  to  see  appearances 
of  foramina  on  anj  part  of  their  surface ;  but  he  has  observed,  in  por- 
tions of  the  intestmes  of  the  sheep  and  the  ox,  which  had  been  exposed 
for  some  time  to  the  action  of  water,  that  over  the  whole  surface  of 

*  Dissert,  de  Fabric.  ViUor.  Intest.  (pAssim.)  Lngd.,  Bat.,  1745. 

*  Siebold  and  KdlUker's  Zeitschrift,  April,  1853. 

*  Experimental  Inquiries ;  edited  bj  Falooner,  Lond.,  1774, 1777,  and  1780,  or  Hew* 
son's  Works,  Sydenbam  Sooietj's  edit.,  p.  181,  Lond.,  1846. 

^  The  Histoiy  of  the  Absorbent  System,  &o.,  p.  1,  Lond.,  1784. 
'  Anatomy  of  the  Absorbing  Vessels,  2d  edit.,  Lond.,  1790. 
<  Disqnisit.  AmpnU.  LieberktthnU,  Lips.  1797. 

^  Exper.  Anatom.,  1784;  and  Descript.  Vascolor.  in  Intestinor.  Tenniom  Taniclib 
Ultraj.,  1797. 
^  See  Henle,  Allgomeine  Anatomie,  a.  s.  w.  s.  569,  Leipz.,  1841. 

*  Vasorum  Lymphaticorum  Corporis  Hnmani  liistoria,  &o.,  Senis,  1787 ;  and  Fko- 
dromo  d'nn  Opera  sal  Sistemo  de  Vase  Linfatice,  Siena,  1784. 

^  Anatomisch.  Physiologisch.  Abhandlong.,  Berlin,  1802. 
"  Handbach,  a.  s.  w.  translated  by  Joardan  and  Breschet,  p.  179,  Paris,  1805. 
**  F.  Arnold,  Lehrbuch  der  Physiologie  des  Menschen,  ZUrioh,  1836-7 ;  noticed  in 
Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.,  Oct.,  1839,  p.  479. 

**  Journal  de  la  Sooi6t6  des  Sciences  Physiques,  &c.,  Nov.,  1833. 

'*  Handbuch  der  Physiologie,  u.  s.  w.,  and  Baly's  translation,  p.  269,  Lond.,  1838. 
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Urn  villi  incliBtitict  depressions  were  scattered,  whicb  might  be  regarded 
as  oblique  openings.    He  adds^  however,  that  he  makes  this  observ'a* « 
HoQ  with  great  hesitation  and  distrust. 

Fig.  5S. 
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k  popaon  of  UteJtJQDDm.    h,  ft,  ft,  ft.  SuperflctiJ  iMMfw-lN,    c,  «,  <•.  Mrw^ntcTj,    rf,  *l,  rf.  Flret  rov 
^    rtegtfeaib.    ■«  i|«.  a««K)ii(l  row.    /«/.  EcMpia^iilua  (hjli.    p,  TliormcLe  ilUfll.     A.  Aorta.    i,|. 


Ie  conversation  Trith  the  author,  in  July,  1854,  he  expressed  the 
s&me  views  in  regard  to  the  closed  condition  of  the  villi,  and  his  con- 
eeqoent  dissent  to  those  promulged  by  Professor  Briicke,*  of  Vienna^ 
who  affirms,  that  the  epithelial  ceils  covering  the  villi  are  open  towards 
the  intestine;  the  apertures  being  covered  with  a  mucous  (^c/ifom^'^) 
substance;  and  at  the  opposite  surface  they  open  into  the  lacteals,  which 
he  Hoards,  at  their  commencement,  as  mere  cavities  in  the  centre  of  the 
villus  without  any  distinct  walls,  the  true  lacteals  originating  from  these 
spaces  in  the  substance  of  the  villi.     Prot  Briicke^s  views  are  also  con- 

»  Utber  die  CliylttigeflliBO  und  die  Retofpiiou  del  Chjlui,  Wlim,  185S. 
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tester!  by  KoHiker,  Brucb,  Henle,*  and  others;  and  if  we  admits  with 
him,  that  such  an  arrafigement  might  enable  ns  to  explain  more  readil;f  ^ 
how  fatty  and  insoluble  substances  pass  into  the  circulation;  the  dit-' 
ficnlty  which  applies  to  every  doctrine  of  the  op^n  mouths  of  the  chy-.  I 
liferous  vessel  as  to  the  mode  in  which  chylosis  is  accomplished,  would  ' 
still  remain.    As  hereafter  remarked,  instead  of  any  act  of  elaboration 
being  executed,  the  chyle  would  necessarily  have  to  be  formed  in  the 
alimentary  canal    Professor  Brlxcke,  it  is  true,  states,  that  aa  the  chyle 
in  tTie  villi  snrrounds  the  bloodvessels,  an  interchange  of  some  of  tha 
elements  takes  place;  the  blood  gives  fibrin  to  the  chyle;  and  the  chyle 
a  portion  of  its  soluble  materials  to  the  blood.* 

It  has  been  elsewhere  remarked  (page  85),  that  numerous  muscular 
fibre-cells  have  been  obscrve<i  in  the  villi,— an  arrangement  which 
accounts  anatomically  for  the  movement  observed  in  them  bjdiflerent 
histologists* 

The  marginal  illustration,  Fig.  57,  from  Krause,  exhibits  the  appear- 
ance presented  by  the  incipient  chyliferous  vessels  in  the  villi  of  the 
jejunum  of  a  young  man,  who  bad  been  hanged  soon  after  taking  a  full 

meal  of  farinaceous  food.    The 


Fig*  56, 


.67. 


chyliferous  vessel  issuing  from 
each  villus  appeared  to  arise 
by  several  small  branches,  in 
some  of  which  free  extremities 
could  be  traced,  whilst  others 
anastomosed  with  each  other* 
The  arrangement  of  the  differ- 
ent anatomical  constituents  is 
well  seen  in  Fig,  56,  which  re* 
presents  an  injected  intestinal  ^ 
villus  of  a  cat,  which  was  killed 
during  digestion.     When  they 
become  perceptible  to  the  eye, 
they  are  observed  as  in  Fig. 
54^  communicating  frequently 
with  each  other;  and  forming  a 
minute  network ^  first  bctweea 
the  muscular  and  mucous  mem- 
branes, and  afterwards  bet  ween  J 
the  muscular  and  peritoneal,  until  they  terminate  in  larger  trunks,  a,  a/ 
a,  a.    When  they  attain  the  point  at  which  the  peritoneal  coat  quits 
the  intestine,  they  also  leave  it ;  creep  for  an  inch  or  two  in  the  sub-J 
stance  of  the  mesentery;  and  enter  a  first  row  of  mesenteric  glan< 
From  these  they  issue,  of  a  greater  size  and  in  less  number ;  proce 
Btill  farther  along  the  mesentery,  and  reach  a  second  row,  into  w^hiot^ 
they  enter.    From  these,  again,  they  issue,  larger  and  less  numerous  j J 
anastomosing  with  each  other;  and  proceeding  towards  the  lumbarl 
portion  of  the  spine,  where  they  terminate  in  a  common  reservoirj- 

'  CAnstatt'a  Jahn^ahorfcht,  1853,  Itter  Band,  s.  24,  WHnbnrp,  1854, 
"  For  an  abstract  of  Prof,  nriU'kL''E*  views,  see  a  3iot«  bj  Dr,  Da  CosU^  in  bis  AmeT* 
edit,  of  lw5Uiker'j9  Mnnuai  of  Huirmu  Uiatology^  p.  515,  FJiUad.,  1SS4* 
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the  reservoir  of  Pecquet,  receptaculum  seu  cistema  chyli  (Figs.  55  and 
60) — which  is  the  commencement  of  the  thoracic  duct.    This  reservoir 

Fig.  68. 


Fig.  69. 


Extremity  of  lotestioal  Villm. 

A.  Duinff  abtorptioa,  showing  abaorbent  o$il»  and  laeteal  tninkB,  dittMdad  wttli  ehjle.    B.  Dturlng- 
interral  of  digestion,  showing  the  supposed  peripheral  network  of  laoteals. 

is  situate  about  the  third  lumbar  vertebra;  behind  the  right  pillar  of 
the  diaphragm,  and  the  right  renal  vessels.  The  chyliferous  vessels 
generally  follow  the  course  of  the  arteries; 
but  sometimes  proceed  in  the  spaces  between 
them.  They  exist  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
duodenum,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  jeju- 
num, and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ileum.  M. 
Voisin*  aflBrms,  that  all,  or  at  least  the  major 
part,  of  them  pass  through  the  substance  of 
the  liv^r,  before  they  empty  their  contents  into 
the  thoracic  duct.  After  proceeding  a  certain 
distance,  they  anastomose,  he  says,  with  each 
other,  enlarge  in  size,  and  are  collected  to- 

Sfther  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  plexus  below 
e  lobe  of  Spigelius,  towards  which  they  con- 
verge. From  this  point,  they  penetrate  the 
suletance  of  the  liver,  through  which  they 
ramify  with  great  minuteness,  and  finally 
empty  themselves  into  the  receptaculum  chyli. 
To  prove,  that  the  chyliferous  vessels  do  pass 
through  the  liver,  he  put  a  ligature  around 
iiie  duct  below  the  diapnragm,  in  a  dog  which 
had  eaten  largely,  and  when  digestion  was  in         „  _.   , ,       ,   ..v  « 

A  ti         J.'    'i.  mT_         1.    I'o  1  <»•  Marginal  lajer  of  eplthelluin- 

lull  activity.  The  chyliferous  vessels  were  ceiu.  t.  Epithoiium-«eUs  turgid 
observed  to  swell,  and  their  whitish  colour  was  rnfoiWX". "''''^"  "'  ^*'"'^ 
distinctly  perceived.    They  could  be  traced, 

without  much  difficulty,  from  the  interior  of  the  intestinal  canal,  through 
the  mesenteric  glands,  as  far  as  their  entrance  into  the  liver. 

yhe  chyliferous  vessels  are  composed  of  two  coats;  the  outer  of  a 
fibrous  and  firm  character,  into  whose  composition  muscular  fibre-cells 
have  been  found,  by  Kolliker,  to  enter  largely;  the  inner  very  thin,  epi- 
thelial, and  generally  considered  to  form,  by  its  duplicatures,  valves. 
These  are  of  a  semilunar  form,  arranged  in  pairs,  and  with  the  convex 
side  towards  the  intestine.  Their  arrangement  has  appeared  to  be  well 
adapted  for  permitting  the  chyle  to  flow  from  the  intestine  to  the  tho- 


Bztremity  of  an  Intestinal  Vil- 
lus during  absorption. 


I  Noavel  Aper^a  sur  la  Phjsiologie  du  Foie,  &o.,  Paris,  1833. 
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racic  duct,  and  for  preventing  its  retrograde  course;  but  M.  Magendie* 
affirms,  that  their  existence  is  by  no  means  constant.  These  reputed 
valves  are  considered  by  M.  Mojon*  to  be  true  sphincters.  By  placing 
the  lymphatic  vessels  on  a  glass  plate,  and  opening  them  through  their 
entire  length,  he  observed  by  the  microscope,  that  they  are  formed  of 
circular  fibres,  which,  by  diminishing  the  size  of  the  vessel  at  different 
points,  give  rise  to  the  nodosities  observed  externally.  If  the  ends  of 
a  varicose  lymphatic  be  drawn  in  a  contrary  direction,  these  nodosities 
disappear,  as  well  as  the  supposititious  valves.  Mojon  observed,  more- 
over, that  the  fibrous  membrane  of  the  lymphatics  has  longitudinal,  as 
well  as  obliaue,  filaments  passing  from  one  narrow  portion  to  another. 
The  longitudinal  fibres  have  their  two  extremities  attached  to  the  trans- 
verse fibres,  which,  according  to  him,  constitute  the  sphincters  or  con- 
tractors of  the  lymphatics.  He  explains  the  difficultjr  often  experienced 
in  attempting  to  inject  the  lymphatic  vessels  in  a  direction  contrary  to 
the  course  of  the  lymph,  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  little  pouches 
formed  by  the  sphincters,  and  the  relaxation  or  distension  of  tneir  pa- 
rietes  on  filling  them  with  injected  matter,  diminish  the  calibre'  of  the 
tube,  and  can  even  close  it  entirely.  The  smallest  lacteals  appear  to 
be  destitute  of  valves;  but  valves  are  perceptible  in  those  of  less  thaa 
one-third  of  a  line  in  diameter,  and  they  have  the  same  structure  as 
those  of  the  veins.  The  minute  lacteals  in  the  villi  are  said  to  consist 
of  a  single  membrane  with  elongated  cell-nuclei,  corresponding  to  the 
longitudinal  fibrous  membrane  of  the  veins,  but  not  lined  by  epithe- 
lium. Some  anatomists  describe  an  external  coat,  formed  of  condensed 
areolar  tissue,  which  unites  the  chyliferous  vessels  to  the  neighbouring 
parts. 

The  mesenteric  glands  or  ganglions  are  small,  irregularly  lenticular 
organs;  varying  in  size  from  the  sixth  of  an  inch  to  an  inch;  nearly 
onie  hundred  in  number,  and  situate  between  the  two  laminae  of  the 
mesentery.  Tn  them,  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  abdomen  terminate; 
and  the  chyliferous  vessels  traverse  them  in  their  course  from  the  in- 
testine to  the  thoracic  duct.  Their  substance  is  of  a  pale  rosy  colour; 
and  their  consistence  moderate.  By  pressure,  a  transparent  and  in- 
odorous fluid  can  be  forced  from  them;  which  has  never  been  examined 
chemically.  Anatomists  differ  with  regard  to  their  structure.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  they  consist  of  a  pellet  of  chyliferous  vessels,  folded  a 
thousand  times  upon  each  other;  subdividing  and  anastomosing  almost 
ad  infinitum;  united  bjr  areolar  tissue,  and  receiving  a  number  of  blood- 
vessels. In  the  opinion  of  others,  again,  cells  exist  in  their  interior, 
into  which  the  afferent  chyliferous  vessels  open;  and  whence  the  efferent 
set  out.  These  are  filled  with  a  milky  fluid,  carried  thither  by  the  lac- 
teals or  exhaled  bv  the  bloodvessels.  Notwithstanding  the  labours  of 
Nuck,*  Hewson,  Abernethy,  Mascagni,  Cruikshank,  Haller,*  Bdclarfl/ 
and  other  distinguished  anatomists,  the  texture  of  these,  as  well  as  of 
the  lymphatic  glands  or  ganglions  in  general,  is  not  demonstrated.  The 

>  Pr§oi8  £l^mentaire,  2de  6dit.,  ii.  177,  Paris,  1825. 

'  Op.  citat.  and  Amer.  Journal,  &o.,  for  Aug.  1834,  p.  466. 

*  Adenologia,  Lngd.  Bat.,  1696. 

*  Element.  Physiol.,  lib.  ii.  §  3,  Lansan.,  1767. 
»  Addit.  h,  Bichat,  p.  128,  Paris,  1821. 
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chyliferous  and  sanguiferous  vessels  become 
extremely  minute  in  their  substance;  and  the 
communication  between  the  afferent  and  effe- 
rent vessels  is  very  easy ;  as  mercurial  injec- 
tions pass  readily  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
Acconling  to  Mr.  Goodsir,  the  absorbent  ves- 
sels within  the  chyliferous  and  lymphatic 
glands  lay  aside  all  but  their  internal  coat; 
and  the  epithelium,  instead  of  forming  a  thin 
lining  of  flat  transparent  scales,  as  in  the  ex- 
tra-glandular lymphatics,  acquires  an  opaque 
^^nular  aspect,  and  is  converted  into  a  thick 
irregular  layer  of  spherical  nucleated  cor- 
puscles, measuring  on  an  average  ^o'^iith  part 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  so  as  to  suggest  the 
idea  of  lymph  or  chyle  corpuscles  generated 
on  the  internal  membrane  after  the  ordinary 
manner  of  epithelium  cells,  and  about  to  be 
thrown  off  into  the  vessel.  This  layer,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  (Joodsir,  is  thickest  in  those  lymph- 
atics that  are  situated  towards  the  centre  of 

Pig.  61. 


Pig.  60. 


Dlafram  of  »  Ijmphatie  i^and,  showing  the  Intra-glandalar  net" 
^«rk.  Mid  the  traasltioD  fkK>in  the  scale-like  ^ithelia  of  the  extra- 
glamlnlar  lymphatics,  to  the  nucleated  cells  of  the  intra-glandular. 

the  gland,  becomes  gradually  thinner  towards 
the  afferent  and  efferent  vessels,  and  passes 
continually  into  the  ordinary  epithelium. 

Fig.  62. 


Portion  of  the  intra-clandular  Ivmphatie,  showing  along  the  lower 
•dgt  the  thicIcneM  of  the  gorminsi  membrane,  and  upon  it  the  thick 
lajer  of  glandular  epithelial  cells. 


Thoncio  DacL 

1.  Arch  of  aorta.  2.  Thorade 
aorta.  3.  Abdominal  aorta,  show- 
ing its  principal  branches  divided 
near  their  origin.  4.  Arteria  inno- 
minata,  diTided  Into  right  carotid 
and  right  subclarlan  arteries.  6. 
Left  carotid.  6.  Left  subclavian.  7. 
Superior  cava,  formed  bjr  the  union 
of  8,  the  two  ream  innominats ;  and 
those  hy  the  junction  9  of  internal 
Jufular  and  subclavian  vein  at  each 
side.  10.  Greater  vena  azygos.  11. 
Termination  of  the  lessor  in  greater 
vena  azjrgos.  12.  Keoeptaculom 
chjrli ;  several  Ivmphatic  trunks 
are  seen  opening  into  it.  IS.  Tho- 
racic duct,  dividing  opposite  middl* 
of  dorsal  vertebm  into  two  branch- 
es, which  soon  reunite;  course  of 
duct  behind  arch  of  aorta  and  left 
subclavian  artery  is  shown  by  a 
dotted  line.  14.  The  duct  making 
its  turn  at  root  of  the  neck  and  re- 
ceiving several  lymphatie  trunka 
previously  to  terminating  in  poste- 
rior aspect  of  Junction  of  internal 
Jugular  and  subclavian  vein.  lA. 
Te^iaation  of  trunk  of  ductus 
lymphatious  dexter. 


More  recently,  the  morphology  of  these 
glands  has  been  investigated  by  Prof.  Briicke 
and  Prof.  Kolliker,*  who  state  that  each  gland  is  enclosed  in  a  fibrous 

^  Mikroekopische  Anatomie,  2ter  Band,  S.  528,  Leipzig,  1854;  or  Amer.  edit,  of  Dr. 
Daj'tt  tranalation  ofhid  llurnan  Histology,  hy  Dr.  Da  Costa,  p.  695,  Philad.,  1854. 
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sheath  or  capsule,  which  sends  inwards  a  nnmber  of  thin  lamellae,  sai 
as  to  constitute  a  tolerably  regular  areolated  tissue  in  the  whole  gland. 
The  alveoli,  thus  fonncd,  are  filled  with  a  grayish -white  p'dp,  whickj 
agrees^  in  all  its  characters^  mth  that  in  the  glands  of  Peyer,  and  ift] 
penetrated^  like  the  latter,  by  a  fine  vascular  plexus.     The  affereat] 


Fig*  03, 


<^m 


^■^j^ 


d  t 

Seetbn  of  Lympbatio  Qlmiid. 

a,  n.  THft  llbroii»  lT«ta»  which  form«  \\m  eitlertor.  h^ 
ft,  SiriwrlLcijil  ¥»»*  t!:tr«i^otU.  c^  ^-  Larger  nlveoJl  iiu*r 
lbs  fturfat^.    dy  d.  Sun&LJer  kIv^vU  ctf  IJ10  interitfr,    «^  e. 


Secdon  or  one  of  the  AlvooU  of  a  Lymphs 
&tio  GUnd. 

tlone  from  Uiia,  lnt#rw*ilii«  iml  latMUfiiirQi 
tb4  feuftntl  cavltj,  e.  4?.  Nueiol  of  Uan  flliffl- 
D8ll4«    <f.  6epimit«  JIbre-celU. 


and  efferent  chyliferoas  vessels  appear  to  communicate  freely  with  these 
alveoli;  and  t!ie  fluid,  brought  to  the  glands  by  the  former,  must  pasa 
through  their  pulp  before  ejitering  the  latter. 

It  was  before  remarked,  that  the  Feyerian  glands  may  be  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  lacteal  or  lymphatic  system.  They  resemble  gi^eatly 
in  structure  the  mesenteric  glaads;  and  a  greater  number  of  chvliferoua 
vessela  may  be  traced  from  them  during  digestion  than  from  other  parts 
of  the  intastine.  Briicke,  too,  found,  that  he  could  fill  ihem  by  injec- 
tion from  the  absorbents. 

The  thoTfiek  dudj  g^  Fig,  55,  and  13,  Fig.  60,  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  chyliferous  trunks  with  the  lymphatic  trunks  from  the  lower 
extremities*  The  receptaculum  chyh\  already  described,  forms  its  com- 
mencement. After  passing  from  under  the  diaphragm,  the  duct  pro- 
ceeds, in  company  with  the  aorta,  along  the  right  side  of  the  spine, 
until  it  reaches  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra;  where  it  crosses  over  to  the 
left  side  behind  the  oesophagus.  It  then  ascends  behind  the  left  carotid 
artery;  runs  up  to  the  interstice  between  the  first  and  second  vertebrm 
of  the  chest;  where,  after  receiving  the  lymphatics,  which  come  from 
tihe  left  arm  and  left  side  of  the  head  and  neck,  it  suddenly  turns  down- 
wards, and  terminates  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  sub- 
clavian and  internal  jugular  vein  of  the  left  side. 

To  observe  the  chyliferous  apparatus  to  the  greatest  advantage,  it 
should  be  examined  in  an  iudividual  recently  executed,  or  killed  sud- 
denly two  or  three  hours  after  having  eaten;  or  in  an  animal,  destroyed^ 
for  the  purpose  of  experiment,  under  similar  circumstances.  The  lac- 
teals  are  then  lilled  with  chyle,  and  may  be  readily  recognised,  espe- 
cially il"  the  thoracic  duct  has  been  previously  tied.   These  vesseLs  wert 
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unknown  to  the  ancients.  The  honour  of  their  discovery  is  due  to 
Gaspard  Aselli/  of  Cremona,  who,  in  1622,  at  the  solicitation  of  some 
friends,  undertook  the  dissection  of  a  living  dog,  which  had  just  eaten, 
in  order  to  demonstrate  the  recurrent  nerves.  On  opening  the  abdo- 
men, he  perceived  a  multitude  of  white,  very  delicate  filaments  crossing 
the  mesentery  in  all  directions.  At  first,  he  took  them  to  be  nerves; 
but  having  accidentally  cut  one,  he  saw  a  quantity  of  a  white  liquor 
exude,  analogous  to  cream.  Aselli  also  noticed  the  valves,  but  he  fell 
into  an  important  error  regarding  the  destination  of  the  lacteals;  be- 
lieving them  to  collect  in  the  pancreas,  and  from  thence  proceed  to  the 
liver.  In  1628,  the  human  lacteals  were  discovered.  Gassendi'  had 
no  sooner  heard  of  the  discovery  of  Aselli,  than  he  spoke  of  it  to  his 
firiend  Nicholas-Claude- Fabrice  de  Peiresc,  senator  of  Aix;  who  seems 
to  have  been  a  most  zealous  propagator  of  scientific  knowledge.  He 
immediately  bought  several  copies  of  the  work  of  Aselli,  which  had 
only  appeared  the  year  previously;  and  distributed  them  amongst  his 
professional  friends.  Many  experiments  were  made  upon  animals,  but 
the  great  desire  of  De  Peiresc  was,  that  the  lacteals  should  be  found 
in  the  human  body.  Through  his  interest,  a  malefactor,  condemned  to 
death,  was  given  up,  a  short  time  before  his  execution,  to  the  anato- 
mists of  Aix;  who  made  him  eat  copiously;  and,  an  hour  and  a  half 
after  execution,  opened  the  body,  in  which,  to  the  ffreat  satisfaction  of 
De  Peiresc,  the  vessels  of  Aselli  were  perceived  in  the  clearest  manner. 
Afterwards,  in  1634,  John  Wesling*  gave  the  first  graphic  representa- 
tion of  them  as  they  exist  in  the  human  body;  and  subsequently  pointed 
out  more  clearly  than  his  predecessors  the  thoracic  duct  and  lymphatics. 
Prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  chyliferous  and  lymphatic  vessels,  the 
veins,  which  arise  in  immense  numbers  from  the  intestines,  and,  by 
their  union  with  other  veins,  form  the  vena  porta,  were  esteemed  the 
agents  of  absorption;  and,  even  at  the  present  day,  they  are  considered, 
by  some  physiologists,  to  participate  with  the  chyliferous  vessels  in  the 
function; — with  what  propriety  we  shall  inquire  hereafter. 

2.   CHTLB. 

The  chyle,  as  it  circulates  in  the  chyliferous  vessels,  has  only  been 
submitted  to  examination  in  comparatively  recent  times.  It  varies  in 
different  parts  of  its  course.  The  best  mode  of  obtaining  it  is  to  feed 
an  animal;  and,  when  digestion  is  in  full  progress,  to  strangle  it,  or 
divide  the  spinal  marrow  beneath  the  occiput.  The  thorax  must  then 
be  opened  tnrough  its  whole  length,  and  a  ligature  be  passed  round 
the  aorta,  oesophagus,  and  thoracic  duct,  as  near  the  neck  as  possible. 
If  the  ribs  of  the  left  side  be  now  turned  back  or  broken,  the  thoracic 
duct  is  observed  lying  against  the  09sophagus.  By  detaching  the  upper 
part,  and  cutting  into  it,  the  chyle  flows  out.  A  small  quantity  only 
IS  thus  obtained ;  but,  if  the  intestinal  canal  and  chyliferous  vessels  be 
repeatedly  pressed  upon,  the  flow  may  be  sometimes  kept  up  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.    It  is  obviously  impossible,  in  this  way,  to  obtain 

*  De  Laotibns  sen  Laoteis  Veni»,  &o.,  Mediol.,  1627 ;  also,  in  Collect.  Oper.  Spigelii, 
edit.  Van  der  Linden ;  and  in  Manget.  Tlioatr.  Anatom. 

*  Vita  Peirescii,  in  Op.  omnia,  v.  300.  »  Syntagm.  Anatom.,  viii.  170. 
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the  chyle  pure;  inasmuch  as  the  lymphatics,  from  various  parts  of  the 
body,  are  constantly  pouring  their  fluid  into  the  thoracic  duct 

From  the  concurrent  testimony  of  various  experimenters,  chyle  is  a 
liquid  of  a  milky -white  appearance ;  limpid  ana  transparent  in  herbi- 
vorous animals,  but  opaque  in  the  carnivorous;  neither  viscid  nor  glu- 
tinous to  the  touch ;  of  a  consistence,  varying  somewhat  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  food ;  a  spermatic  smell ;  sweet  taste,  not  dependent 
on  that  of  the  food ;  neither  acid  nor  alkaline:  and  of  a  specific  gravity 
greater  than  distilled  water,  but  less  than  the  blooa.  MagendiOi^ 
Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,'  and  Miiller,'  however,  state  it  to  possess  a 
saline  taste ;  to  be  clammy  on  the  tongue ;  and  sensibly  alkaline.  Its 
milky  colour  is  generally  supposed  to  be  owing  to  oily  matter  which 
occurs  in  it  in  the  form  of  globules  of  various  sizes,  from  j^J^j^th  to 
3Q^0oth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  which  are  more  abundant  in  the 
chyle  of  man  and  of  the  carnivora,  than  in  that  of  the  herbivora,  Mr. 
Gulliver*  has,  however,  affirmed,  that  the  colour  is  due  to  an  immense 
multitude  of  minute  particles,  which  he  regards  as  forming  the  matrix 
or  TTwlecular  hose  of  the  chyle.  These  are  generally  spherical  and 
extremely  small, — their  diameter  being  estimated  at  from  ^g^Q^th  to 
jjJuijth  of  an  inch.  They  are  of  a  fatty  nature,  and  their  number 
appears  to  be  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  fatty  matter  in  the  food. 
Their  fatty  nature  is  shown  by  their  solubility  in  ether,  and,  when  the 
ether  evaporates,  by  their  forming  drops  of  oil.  As,  however,  they  do 
not  run  together,  it  has  been  suggestea,  that  estch  molecule  consists  of 
oil  coated  with  albumen,  a  view  which  is  supported  by  the  fact,  that 
when  water  or  dilute  acetic  acid  is  added  to  chyle,  many  of  the  mole- 
cules are  lost  sight  of,  and  oil  drops  appear  in  their  place;  as  if  the 
envelopes  of  the  molecules  had  been  dissolved,  and  their  oily  contents 
had  run  together.' 

The  chemical  character  of  the  chyle  of  animals  has  been  examined 
by  Emmert,*  Vauquelin,^  Marcet,'  rrout,*  Simon,*®  Nasse,"  and  La»- 
saigne;'*  and  is  found  to  resemble  greatly  that  of  the  blood.  In  a  few 
minutes  after  its  removal  from  the  thoracic  duct  it  becomes  solid;  and, 
after  a  time,  separates,  like  the  blood,  into  two  parts;  a  coagulum,  and 
a  liquid.  The  coagulum  is  an  opaque  white  substance;  of  a  slightly 
pink  hue;  insoluble  in  water;  but  readily  soluble  in  the  alkalies,  and 
alkaline  carbonates.  M.  Yauquelin  regards  it  as  fibrin  in  an  imper- 
fect state,  or  as  intermediate  between  that  principle  and  albumen ;  but 

«  Pi^is,  Ac,  li.  172. 

'  Die  Verdauung  uach  Versuchen,  i.  353,  Heidelb.,  1826 ;  or  Frenoh  tranalation,  bj 
Jourdan,  Paris,  1827. 

*  Elements  of  Ph/siologj,  bj  Balj,  p.  258,  London,  1838. 

*  Oerber*s  Qeneral  Anatomy,  by  GuUiver,  Appendix,  p.  88,  London,  1842. 

*  Kirkes  and  Paget,  Manual  of  Physiology,  2d  Amer.  edit.,  p.  210,  Philad.,  1853. 
^  Annales  de  Chimie,  torn.  Izxz.  p.  81. 

^  Ibid.,  Ixxx.  113 ;  and  Annals  of  Philosophy,  ii.  220. 

^  Mcdico-Chlrurg.  Transactions,  yoI.  yI.  618,  London,  1815. 

*  Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy,  ziii.  121,  and  263. 

^  Animal  Chemistry,  Sydenham  Soo.  edit.,  p.  354,  London,  1845,  or  Amer.  edit., 
Fhilad.,  1846. 

'*  Wagner's  Handworterbnch,  u.  s.  w,,  i.  235,  art.  Chyle ;  and  Simon,  op.  cit. 

"  Joarn.  de  Chimie  MM.,  p.  348,  Paris,  1853;  and  Scherer,  in  Canstatt's  Jahrenbe- 
richt,  1853;  p.  Ill ;  and  Day,  Brit,  and  Foreign  Med.-Chlr.  Rev.,  July,  1855,  p.  217. 
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H.  Brande'  thinks  it  more  closely  allied  to  the  caseous  matter  of  milk 
than  to  fibrin.  The  analyses  of  Drs.  Marcet  and  Prout  agree,  for  the 
most  part,  with  that  of  M.  Vauquelin.  The  existence  of  fibrin  in  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted. 

Like  blood,  again,  chyle  often  remains  for  a  long  time  in  its  vessels 
without  coagulating,  but  coagulates  rapidly  on  being  removed  &om 
them.' 

Dr.  Prout  has  detailed  the  changes,  which  the  chyle  experiences  in 
its  passage  along  the  chyliferous  apparatus.  In  eacn  successive  stage, 
its  resemblance  to  blood  was  found  to  be  increased.  Another  point  of 
analogy  with  blood  is  the  fact,  observed  by  Mr.  Bauer,'  and  subse- 
quenUy  by  MM.  Prdvost  and  Dumas/  and  others,  that  the  chyle, 
when  examined  by  the  microscope,  contains  globules  or  corpuscles; 
difiering  from  those  of  the  blood  m  their  being  of  a  smaller  size,  the 
average  being  ff'outh  of  an  inch,  and  devoid  of  colouring  matter. 
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Chyle-Corpuscles  in  Ttrions  Pbmses* 
a,  a.  Stellate  fonn  oeeasionalljr  eeea 
after  escape  of  their  contents,  ft,  b. 
Free  nnclei.  e.  A  nadeiu  surrounded 
by  a  few  granules,  d.  e.  Small  cells, 
some  with  distinct  nucleus.  /,  ^.  Lai^ 
cer  cells,  one  with  a  Tisible  nucleus. 
h.  Similar  cell  after  addition  of  water. 
i.  Similar  cell  after  addition  of  aceti« 
add. 


Fluid  from  a  Mesenteric  Oland  of  a  Rabbit,  when  white 
Chyle  was  present  in  the  Laoteals. 
a.  Molecular  base.  b.  e,  d,  Ac.  Various  organic  corpus- 
cles. 6.  Appearance  of  the  majority  of  corpunclee.  The  con- 
tained granules  are  most  numerous  and  coarse  in  the  largest 
•Ma,  but  almost  entirely  disappear  under  the  action  of  acetic 
addt  which  thereby  discloMes  an  appet ranee  of  one  or  two 
nnclei.  The  majority  of  the  corpuHcles  are  either  large  or 
■mall,  and  but  few  of  intermediate  siie.  d.  Exhibits  the 
efect  of  acetic  acid  in  rendering  the  corpuscles  more  clear 
and  their  nnclei  more  distinct,  e.  Large  Irmph-corpnscle, 
showing  well  the  granulated  border.  /.  Large  corpuscle, 
npparentlT  enclosing  three  smaller  ones,  each  of  which  has 
tne  granulated  character.  This  appearance  of  enclosed  cells 
Is  not  common. — ^SCagnlfled  300  diameters. 

The  nature  and  source  of  these  globules,  as  well  as  of  those  of  the 
lymph  which  resemble  them  in  all  respects,  are  not  determined.  They 
have  been  supposed  to  be  the  nuclei  or  primordial  cells  from  which  all 
the  tissues  originate,*  of  which  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence:  and  to 
be  the  source  of  the  blood-corpuscle,  which — as  hereafter  shown — is 
probably  the  case.  These  corpuscles — it  has  been  generally  con- 
ceived— are  formed  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  in  the  mesenteric  ganglia; 

I  Phil.  Transact,  for  1812.  '  Bouisson,  Gazette  M6dicale  de  Paris,  1844. 

•  Sir  E.  Home,  Lectares  on  Comp.  Anat.,  iii.  2.*). 

*  Biblioth.  Universello  de  Geneve,  p.  221,  Juillet,  1821. 
'  GaUiver,  in  Gerber's  Anatomy,  p.  83,  note. 


aud  the  recent  researclies  of  Virchow,  Briicke,  Bonders,  and  KoUiker, 
confirm  the  view,  that  the  principal  origin  of  the  cellaeform  element^ 
of  the  chyle  are  formed  in  the  lymphatic  glands.  The  last  mentioned 
observer,^  with  H.  Mtiller,  found  in  all  the  chyliferous  vessels,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Peyerian  glands,  a  considerable  amount  of  colourless 
cells :  the  chyle,  however,  from  the  other  vessels  of  the  small  intestine, 
not  connected  with  these  glands,  also  contained  cells, — in  general,  how- 
ever, in  smaller  number ;  but  no  cellaeform  elements  could  be  detected 
in  the  lymph  proceeding  from  the  much  distended  lymphatic  vessels 
of  the  liver.  Upon  the  supposition,  therefore, — as  Kolliker  remarks— 
that  the  solitarv  follicles  of  the  small  and  large  intestine  communi- 
cate with  lymphatic  vessels,  these  facts  would  appear  to  correspond 
with  the  hypothesis,  that  the  lymphatic  glands  ana  the  analogous  fol- 
licles of  the  intestines  are  the  only  sites  of  formation  of  lymph  cella 
On  the  other  hand,  he  invariably  found  in  the  large  lymphatics  of  the 
spermatic  cord  of  the  bull,  close  to  the  epididymis,  in  several  very 
carefully  examined  cases,  a  small  number  of  cells  which  could  not  be 
distinguished  from  lymph  corpuscles;  and  he,  therefore,  suggests,  whe- 
ther the  epithelial  cells  of  the  smaller  lymphatics  may  not  participate 
in  this  cell-formation  more  than  has  hitherto  been  believed. 

Although  chyle  has  essentially  the  same  constituents,  whatever  may 
be  the  food  taken,  and  separates  equally  into  a  clot  and  serous  por- 
tion, the  character  of  the  aliment  may  have  an  effect  upon  tiie  relative 
quantity  of  those  constituents,  and  thus  exert  an  influence  on  its  com- 
position. That  it  scarcely  ever  contains  adventitious  substances  will 
be  seen  hereafter;  but  it  is  obvious,  that  if  an  animal  be  fed  on  diet 
contrary  to  its  nature,  the  due  proportion  of  perfect  chyle  may  not  be 
formed ;  and  that,  in  the  same  way,  different  alimentary  articles  may 
be  very  differently  adapted  for  its  formation.  MM.  Leuret  and  Las- 
saigne,'  indeed,  affirm,  that  in  their  experiments  they  found  the  chyle 
differ  more  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food  than  to  the  animal 
species;  but  that,  contrary  to  their  expectation,  the  quantity  of  fibrin 
in  it  bore  no  relation  to  the  more  or  less  nitrogenized  character  of  the 
aliment.  They  assign  it,  as  constituents,  fibrin,  albumen,  fatty  matter, 
soda,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  phosphate  of  lime. 

Messrs.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  have  communicated  the  following 
data  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  diet  on  the  chyle.  The  experiments 
were  made  on  dogs,  and  the  chyle  was  taken  from  the  thoracic  ducL 
First  After  taking  cheese,  the  chyle  coagulated  very  slightly.  The 
clot  was  little  more  than  a  pale  red  transparent  film,  and  the  serum 
slightly  milky.  It  contained  water,  950*3;  clot,  1-71:  residue  of 
serum,  48*0.  Secondly,  Afler  the  use  of  starch,  the  chyle  was  of  a  pale 
yellowish-white  colour,  and  coagulated  rapidly.  It  contained  water 
9300 ;  clot  and  residue  of  serum,  70*0.  The  clot  was  of  a  pale  red 
colour.  Thirdly.  After  taking  flesh,  and  bread  and  milk,  it  was  of  a 
reddish-white  colour,  and  coagulated  rapidly,  the  clot  being  of  a  pale 
red  tint,  and  the  serum  very  milky.    It  consisted  of  water,  916*3; 

*  Zeitschrift  fiir  Wissensch.  Zoolog.  vii.  182;  and  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopic*! 
Science,  July,  18.05,  p.  201. 
'  Recberchea  »ur  la  Digestion,  Paris,  1825. 
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clot,  2-7 ;  residue  of  serum,  83-8.  Fourthly.  After  the  use  of  milk  it 
presented  a  milky  appearance,  and  the  clot  was  transparent,  and  of  a 
pale  red  colour.  Fifthly.  After  bread  and  milk,  it  contained  water, 
961-1;  clot  1-9;  residue  of  serum,  37-0.  Sixthly.  After  flesh,  bread, 
and  milk,  when  the  gall  duct  had  been  tied,  it  was  of  a  yellowish  red 
colour;  coagulated  firmly,  separating  into  a  bright  red  clot,  and  tur- 
bid yellow  serum ;  and  contained  water,  933*5 ;  clot,  5*6 ;  residue  of 
serum,  60-9.* 

The  chief  object  of  Dr.  Marcet's  experiments  was  to  compare  the 
chyle  from  vegetable,  with  that  from  animal  food,  in  the  same  animal. 
The  experiments  made  on  dogs  led  him  to  the  following  results.  The 
apecific  gravity  of  the  serous  portion  is  from  1-012  to  1*021,  whether 
it  be  formed  n-om  animal  or  vegetable  diet.  Vegetable  chyle,  when 
subjected  to  analysis,  furnishes  three  times  more  carbon  than  animal 
chyle.  The  latter  is  highly  disposed  to  become  putrid;  and  this 
change  generally  commences  in  three  or  four  days ;  whilst  vegetable 
chyle  may  be  kept  for  several  weeks,  and  even  months,  without  being 
putrid.*  Putrefaction  attacks  rather  the  coaglilum  of  the  chyle  than 
Its  serous  portion.  The  chyle  from  animal  food  is  always  milky ;  and, 
if  kept  at  rest,  an  unctuous  matter  separates  from  it,  similar  to  cream, 
which  swims  on  the  surface.  The  coagulum  is  opaque,  and  has  a 
rosy  tint.  On  the  other  hand,  chyle  from  vegetable  food  is  almost 
always  transparent,  or  nearly  so,  like  ordinary  serum.  Its  coagulum 
is  nearly  colourless,  and  resembles  an  oyster ;  and  its  surface  is  not 
covered  with  the  substance  analogous  to  cream.  M.  Magendie,*  too, 
remarks,  that  the  proportion  of  the  three  substances,  into  which  chyle 
separates  when  left  at  rest; — namely,  the  fatty  substance  on  the  sur- 
face, the  clot,  and  the  serum,  "varies  greatly  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  food; — that  the  chyle,  proceeding  from  sugar,  for  example,  has 
very  little  fibrin;  whilst  that  from  flesh  has  more;  and  that  the  fatty 
matter  is  extremely  abundant  when  the  food  contains  fat  or  oil ;  whilst 
scarcely  any  is  found  if  the  food  contains  no  oleaginous  matter. 

LastI  V : — the  attention  of  Dr.  Prout*  has  been  directed  to  the  same 
oompanson.  He  found,  on  the  whole,  less  diflference  between  the  two 
kinds  of  chyle  than  had  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Marcet  In  his  experi- 
ments, the  serum  of  chyle  was  rendered  turbid  by  heat,  and  a  few 
flakes  of  albumen  were  deposited;  but,  when  boiled,  after  admixture 
with  acetic  acid,  a  copious  precipitation  ensued.  To  this  substance, 
which  thus  differs  slightly  from  albumen,  Dr.  Prout  gave  the  inex- 
pressive name  of  incipient  albumen.  The  following  is  a  comparative 
analysis,  by  him,  of  the  chyle  of  two  dogs,  one  of  which  was  fed  on 
animal,  and  the  other  on  vegetable  substances.  The  quantity  of  pure 
albumen,  it  will  be  observed,  was  much  less  in  the  latter  case. 

*  Tiedemann  and  Omelin,  Verdauang  a.  s.  w.,  2  B.  S.  75,  Heidelb.  and  Leipz., 
1827. 

'  H.  Thenard  has  properly  remarked,  that  the  difference  in  the  time  of  putrefaction 
of  these  two  substances,  appears  very  extraordinary.  It  is,  indeed,  inexplicable. 
lVait6  de  Chimie  El^mentaire,  &c.,  5dme  6dit.,  Paris,  1827. 

»  Op.  citat.,  p.  174. 

*  Annals  of  Philosophy,  xiii.  22,  and  Bridgewater  Treatise,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  272, 
Philad.,  1834. 
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Vegetable  Food.      Aiiimal  Food. 

Water 93-6  89-2 

Fibrin 0-6  0-8 

Incipient  albumen 4*6  4*7 

Albumen,  with  a  red  colouring  matter        .        •  0*4  4*6 

Sugar  of  milk a  trace. 

Oily  matter a  trace.  a  trace. 

Saline  matters 0*8  0*7 

100-0  100*0 

The  difference  between  the  chyle  from  food  of  such  opposite  cha- 
racter, as  indicated  by  these  experiments,  is  insignificant,  and  indica- 
tive of  the  great  uniformity  in  the  action  of  the  agents  of  absorption. 
Researches  by  Messrs.  Macaire  and  Marcet,'  tend,  indeed,  to  establisli 
the  fact,  that  the  chyle  and  the  blood  of  herbivorous  and  carni- 
vorous quadrupeds  are  identical  in  their  composition,  in  as  far,  at 
least,  as  regards  their  ultimate  analysis.  They  found  the  same  pro- 
portion of  nitrogen  in  it,  whatever  kind  of  foo^  the  animal  consumed 
habitually ;  and  this  was  the  case  with  the  blood,  whether  of  the  car- 
nivora  or  herbivora ;  but  it  contained  more  nitrogen  than  the  chyle. 
These  results  are  not  so  singular,  now  that  we  know  that  the  animal 
and  vegetable  compounds  of  protein  are  almost  identical  in  compo- 
sition. 

All  the  investigations  into  the  nature  of  the  chyle  exhibit  the  inao* 
curacy  of  the  view  of  Roose,*  that  chyle  and  milk  are  identical.* 

With  regard  to  the  precise  quantity  of  chyle,  formed  after  a  meal, 
we  know  nothing  definite.  When  digestion  is  not  going  on,  there  can 
of  course  be  none  formed  except  from  the  digestion  of  the  secretions 
of  the  digestive  tube  itself;  and,  after  an  abstinence  of  twenty-four 
hours,  the  contents  of  the  thoracic  duct  are  chiefly  lymph.  During 
digestion,  the  quantity  formed  will  bear  some  relation  to  the  amount 
of  food  taken,  the  nutritive  qualities  of  the  food,  and  the  digestive  powers 
of  the  individual.  M.  Magendie,*  from  an  experiment  made  on  a  dog, 
estimated,  that  at  least  half  an  ounce  was  conveyed  into  the  mass  of 
blood,  in  that  animal,  in  five  minutes :  and  the  flow  was  kept  up,  but 
much  more  slowly,  as  long  as  the  formation  of  chyle  continued.  In 
experiments  on  a  cat.  Professor  F.  Bidder*  found  the  amount  that  passed 
through  the  thoracic  duct  in  the  twenty -four  hours,  to  be  in  proportion 
to  the  weight  of  the  body  as  1  to  5.34 ;  or  about  that  which — as  else- 
where shown — the  mass  of  blood  has  been  generally  conceived  to  bear 
to  the  weight  of  the  body.  In  dogs,  the  proportion  was  as  1  to  6.66. 
It  is  diffic^t,  however,  to  establish  an  average  amount  where  so  many 
elements  have  to  enter  into  the  calculation,  and  so  much  variation  must 
occur,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  amount  of  aliment  taken,  and 
numerous  other  circumstances  f  but  that  so  large  a  quantity  passes  as 
is  stated  by  these  observers,  almost  exceeds  belief. 

I  Memoir,  de  la  Soci4t6  de  Physique  et  de  THistoire  Naturelle  de  Gen^re,  r.  389. 
'  Weber's  Hildebrandt's  Handbuch  der  Anatomie,  i.  102,  Braunschweig,  1830. 
See,  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  chyle,  Lehmann,  Lelirbuch  der  Physiologischen 
Chemie,  ii.  271,  Leipz.,  1850;  or  Amer.  edit,  of  Dr.  Day's  translation,  by  Dr.  Robt. 
E.  Rogers,  ii.  17,  Philad.,  1855.  *  Op.  citat.,  ii.  183. 

»  Mttller*8  Arohiv.  fUr  Anat.,  s.  46,  Berlin,  1845,  and  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  Die  Ver- 
dauungss&fte  und  der  Stoffwechsel,  s.  283,  Mitau  und  Leipz.,  1852. 
, «  Prof.  Th.  L.  W.  Bischoff,  MUUer's  Arohiv.,  No.  6,  8.  125,  Berlin,  1846. 
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3.    PHTSIOLOGT  OF  CHTL0SI8. 


The  facts  referred  to — regarding  the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the 
chyliferous  radicles  and  mesenteric  glands — will  sufficiently  account 
for  the  obscurity  of  our  views  on  many  points  of  chylosis.  The  diffi- 
culty in  detecting  the  extremities  of  the  chyliferous  radicles  has  been 
the  source  of  different  hypotheses ;  and,  according  as  the  view  of  open 
mouths  or  of  spongy  gelatinous  tissue  has  been  embraced,  the  chyle  has 
been  supposed  to  enter  immediately  into  the  vessels,  or  to  be  received 
through  the  medium  of  this  tissue ;  or,  again,  to  pass  through  the 
parietes  of  the  vessels  by  imbibition.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  the  action  of  absorption  is  seen  only  by  the  "  mind's  eye ;" 
and  that  chyle  does  not  seem  to  exist  anywhere  but  in  the  chyliferous 
vessels.  In  the  small  intestine,  we  see  a  chymous  mass,  possessing  all 
the  properties  we  have  described,  but  containing  nothing  resembling 
true  chyle ;  whilst,  in  the  smallest  lacteal  that  can  be  detected,  it  always 
possesses  the  same  essential  properties.    Between  this  imperceptible 

E>rtion  of  the  vessel,  then,  and  its  commencement — including  the 
tter — the  elaboration  must  have  been  effected.  MM.  Leuret  and 
Lassaigne,*  indeed,  affirm  that  they  have  detected  chyle  in  the  chymous 
mass  within  the  intestine,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  They  state, 
that  globules  appeared  in  it  similar  to  those  that  are  contained  in  chyle, 
and  that  their  dissemination  amongst  so  many  foreign  matters  alone 
prevents  their  union  in  perceptible  fibrils.  These  globules  they  regard 
as  true  chyle — for  the  reason,  that  they  observed  similar  globules  in 
artificial  digestions;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  never  detected  them  in  the 
digestive  secretions.  In  their  view, consequently,  chyliferous  absorption 
is  confined  to  the  separation  of  chyle,  ready  formed  in  the  intestine, 
firom  the  excrementitious  matters  united  with  it.  But  we  must  have 
stronger  evidence  to  set  aside  the  overwhelming  testimony  in  favour  of 
an  action  of  selection  and  elaboration  by  the  absorbents  of  all  organ- 
ized bodies — vegetable  as  well  as  animal.  The  nutriment  of  the  vege- 
table may  exist  in  the  soil  and  the  air  around  it ;  but  it  is  subjected  to 
a  vital  agency  the  moment  it  is  laid  hold  of,  and  is  decomposed  to  ba 
Qgain  combined  to  form  sap.  A  like  action  is  doubtless  exerted  by  tixQ 
chyliferous  radicles  f  and  nence  all  the  modes  of  explaining  this  part 
of  the  function,  under  the  supposition  of  their  being  passive,  mechanical 
tubes, are  inadequate.*  Boerhaave' affirmed, that  the  peristaltic  motion 
of  the  intestines  has  a  considerable  influence  in  forcing  chyle  into  the 
mouths  of  the  chyliferous  vessels;  and  Briicke  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  canal  are  concerned  in  the 
entrance  of  the  chylous  matter  into  the  perforated  epithelial  cells  which 
he  depicts  ;*  whilst  Dr.  Young*  is  disposed  to  ascribe  the  whole  effect 
to  capillary  attraction ;  and  he  cites  the  lachrymal  duct  as  an  analogous 
case,  the  contents  of  which,  he  conceives — and  we  think  with  propriety 
—are  entirely  propelled  in  this  manner. 

*  Recherches  Physiologlqnes  et  CliimiqTies,  pour  fieirir  k  rHistoire  de  la  Digestion, 
p.  60,  Paris,  1825. 

'  F.  Arnold,  Lehrbuch  der  Phjsiologie  des  Menschen,  Zflrich,  1836-7 ;  noticed  in 
Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Review,  Oct.  1839,  p.  479. 
s  Praelect.  Academ.  in  Prop.  Instit.  Rei  Med.,  §  103. 

*  Page  209.  '  Medical  Literature,  p.  42,  Lond.,  1813. 
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The  objections  to  these  views,  as  regards  the  chyliferous  vessels,  are 
sufficiently  obvious.  The  chyle  must,  according  to  them,  exist  in  the 
intestines ;  and,  if  that  of  BoerhaaYe  were  correct,  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  obtain  it  from  the  chyme  by  pressure.  As  the  chyle  is  not  present| 
ready  formed,  in  the  intestine,  tne  explanations  by  imbibition  and  by 
capillary  attraction  are  equally  inadmissible.  There  is  no  analogy 
between  the  cases  of  the  lachrymal  duct  and  the  chyliferous  vessels ; 
even  if  it  were  admitted,  that  the  latter  have  open  mouths,  which  is 
not  the  case.  In  another  part  of  this  work,  it  was  affirmed,  that  the 
passage  of  the  tears  through  the  puncta  lachrymalia,  and  along  the 
lachrymal  ducts,  is  one  of  tne  few  cases  in  which  capillary  attraction 
can  be  invoked,  with  propriety,  for  the  explanation  of  functions  exe- 
cuted by  the  human  frame.  In  that  case,  there  is  no  conversion  of  the 
fluid.  It  is  the  same  on  the  conjunctiva  as  in  the  duct ;  but,  in  the 
case  of  the  chyliferous  vessels,  a  new  fluid  is  formed:  there  must, 
therefore,  have  been  an  action  of  selection  exerted;  and  this  very 
action  would  be  the  means  of  the  entrance  of  the  new  fluid  into  tile 
mouths  of  the  lacteals.  If,  therefore,  we  admit,  in  any  form,  the  doc- 
trine of  capillary  tubes,  it  can  only  be,  when  taken  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  the  elaborating  agency.  "  As  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge," 
says  Dr.  Bostock,*  "  when  particles,  possessed  of  the  same  physical 
properties,  are  presented  to  their  mouths  (the  lacteals),  some  are  taken 
up,  while  others  are  rejected ;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  we  must  con- 
ceive, in  the  first  place,  that  a  specific  attraction  exists  between  the 
vessel  and  the  particles,  and  that  a  certain  vital  action  must,  at  the 
same  time,  be  exercised  by  the  vessel,  connected  with,  or  depending 
upon,  its  contractile  power,  which  may  enable  the  particles  to  be 
received  within  the  vessel,  after  they  have  been  directed  towards  it. 
This  contractile  power  may  be  presumed  to  consist  in  an  alternation  of 
contraction  and  relaxation,  such  as  is  supposed  to  belong  to  all  vessels 
that  are  intended  for  the  propulsion  of  fluids,  and  which  the  absorbents 
would  seem  to  possess  in  an  eminent  degree."  This  is  specious ;  but 
it  would  be  not  the  less  hypothetical  if  the  chyliferous  vessels  had  open 
mouths.  By  other  physiologists,  absorption  is  presumed  to  be  efiected. 
by  virtue  oi  the  peculiar  sensibility  or  insensibte  organic  contractility  or 
irritability  of  the  mouths  [?]  of  the  absorbents ;  but  these  terms,  as  M. 
Magendie'  has  remarked,  are  the  mere  expression  of  our  ignorance, 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon.  The  separation  of  the 
chyle  h%  doubtless,  a  chemical  process;  seeing  that  there  must  be  both 
an  action  of  decomposition  and  recomposition  ;  but  it  is  not  regulated 
solely  by  the  same  laws  that  govern  inorganic  chemistry. 

Professor  Goodsir,'  with  almost  all  modern  physiologists,  has  referred 
the  function  to  the  agency  of  cells.  Having  fed  a  dog  with  oatmeal, 
butter,  and  milk,  he  examined  the  intestinal  villi  three  hours  after- 
wards ;  when  the  chyliferous  vessels  were  turgid  with  chyle,  and  the 
intestine  was  full  of  milky  chyme  mingled  with  a  bilious-looking  fluid. 
In  the  white  portion  of  the  fluid,  which  was  situate  principally  towards 

•  Phpiologj,  edit,  cit.,  622,  Lond.,  1836.  ■  Pr6cis,  &c.,  ii.  179. 

*  Edinb.  New  Philosophioal  Journal,  Julj,  1842 ;  and  Anatomioal  and  Patkologioal 
Observations,  p.  4,  Edinb.,  1845. 
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tJie  mucous  membrane,  numerous  epithelium  cells  were  found ;  some 
of  which  had  evidently — from  theii'  form — been  detached  from  the 
surface  of  the  villi ;  whilst  others  had  been  thrown  oflF  from  the  inte- 
rior of  the  follicles  of  Lieberkiihn.  The  villi  were  turgid,  and  destitute 
of  epithelium  except  at  their  bases.  Each  villus  was  covered  by  a 
very  fine,  smooth  membrane,  continuous  with  what  Mr.  Bowman  terms 
the  "basement  membrane"  of  the  mucous  surface,  which  is  reflected 
itito  the  follicles.  The  villi  were  semitransparent,  except  at  their  free 
or  bulbous  extremities,  where  they  were  white  and  nearly  opaque. 
The  summit  of  each  villus  was  crowded  beneath  the  enveloping  mem- 
brane with  a  number  of  perfectly  spherical  vesicles,  varying  in  size 
fipom  Ti/jijth  to  ji^jith  of  an  inch ;  the  matter  in  the  interior  of  which 
had  an  opalescent,  milky  appearance.  At  the  part  where  the  vesicles 
Xpproached  the  granular  texture  of  the  substance  of  the  villus,  minute 
granular  or  oily  particles  were  situate  in  great  numbers.  The  trunks 
of  two  lacteals  could  be  easily  traced  up  the  centre  of  each  villus ;  and 
as  they  approached  the  vesicular  mass,  they  subdivided  and  looped ; 
but  in  no  instance  could  they  be  seen  to  communicate  directly  with 
any  of  the  vesicles.  These  vesicles,  in  Mr.  Goodsir's  opinion,  can 
scarcely  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  cells,  whose  lives  have 
but  a  very  brief  duration,  which  select  from,  and  appropriate  the  mate- 
rials in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  villi  into  their  own  substance, 
and  then  liberate  them,  by  solution  or  disruption  of  the  cell-wall,  in  a 
situation  where  they  can  be  absorbed  by  the  lacteals.  When  the  in- 
testine contains  no  more  chyme,  the  development  of  new  vesicles 
ceases ;  the  lacteals  empty  themselves,  and  the  villi  become  flaccid. 
Puring  the  interval  of  repose,  the  epithelium  is  renewed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  surface  of  the  villi,  and  for  the  secretion  function  of  the 
follicles  of  Lieberkiihn.  It  is  considered  by  Mr.  Goodsir,  that  the  epi- 
thelium cells  have  their  origin  in  certain  nuclei,  which  he  has  detected 
scattered  through  the  basement  membrane. 

These  views  were  embraced  by  Dr.  Carpenter;  but  they  are  by  no 
means  established.  It  is  denied,  indeed,  by  Eeichert,*  from  his  own 
and  Bidder's  observations,  that  the  epithelium  is  ever  so  shed  from  the 
digestive  canal,  in  or  after  any  act  of  digestion,  as  to  leave  any  portion 
of  the  subjacent  mucous  membrane  uncovered  or  raw ;  and  Prof.  E.  H. 
Weber*  distinctly  observed  the  chyliferous  vessels  filled  with  chyle, 
although  the  mucous  membrane  was  covered  with  epithelium.  The 
materials  of  the  chyle,  therefore,  to  enter  the  vessels  must  have  passed 
through  the  epithelium.  During  absorption,  he  noticed  the  prismatic 
cells  of  the  cylinder  epithelium  experiencing  change  of  form  and  colour, 
and  in  rabbits  and  frogs  becoming  tumid,  and  containing  chyle  cor- 
puscles. In  man,  beneath  the  epithelium  is  a  second  layer  of  cells, 
which  are  neither  conical,  cylindrical,  nor  prismatic,  but  round ;  many 
of  which  are  filled  with  an  opaque  white ;  and  others  with  a  transpa- 
rent, oleaginous  fluid ;  so  that  aiflferent  cells  appeared  to  absorb  different 
fluids.  Dr.  Carpenter,  indeed,  now  regards  Mr.  Goodsir's  views  as  to 
the  nature  of  those  cells  to  be  erroneous,  "for  several  excellent 
observers,"  he  says,  "  agree  in  regarding  them  as  the  proper  epithe- 

>  Maner»B  Arohiv.,  1844.  ■  Ibid.,  s.  401,  Berlin,  1847. 
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lium  cells  of  the  villi,  which  are  not  thrown  off  as  Prof.  Gtoodsir 
believed,  but  so  completely  change  their  aspect  in  consequence  of  the 
imbibition  of  oleaginous  fluid  (Fig.  59),  that  they  cease  to  be  recog- 
nizable as  such,  unless  their  intermediate  stages  be  traced.  It  may 
then,"  he  adds,  "  be  stated  with  some  confidence,  that  the  epithelium 
cells  covering  the  extremities  of  the  villi,  are  the  real  instruments  in 
the  selection  and  absorption  of  the  materials  of  the  chyle;  and  that^ 
drawing  these  into  their  own  cell-cavities,  they  subsequently  deliver 
them  up  to  the  lacteals,  by  which  they  are  carried  towards  the  centres 
of  the  circulation."^ 

It  has  already  been  said,  that  chyle  always  possesses  the  same 
essential  properties ;  that  it  may  vary  slightly  according  to  the  food, 
and  the  digestive  powers  of  the  individual ;  but  rarely  if  ever  contains 
any  adventitious  substance, — the  function  of  the  chyliferous  vessels 
being  restricted  to  the  formation  of  chyle.  The  facts  and  arguments, 
in  &vour  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  will  be  given  hereafter. 

The  course  of  the  chyle  is,  as  we  have  described,  along  the  chylife- 
rous vessels,  and  through  the  mesenteric  glands  into  the  receptaculum 
chyli  or  commencement  of  the  thoracic  duct ;  along  which  it  passes  into 
the  subclavian  vein.  The  chief  causes  of  its  progression  are, — first  of 
all,  the  inappreciable  action,  by  which  the  chyliferous  vessels  form  and 
receive  the  chyle  into  them.  This  formation  being  continuous,  the 
fresh  portions  must  propel  those  already  in  the  vessels  towards  the 
mesenteric  glands,  in  the  same  wav  as  the  ascent  of  sap  in  plants, 
during  the  spring,  appears  to  depend  on  the  constant  absorbing  action 
of  the  roots.'  The  vessels  themselves,  too,  are  contractile  ^  such  was 
the  opinion  of  Messrs.  Sheldon,*  Schneider,  Cruikshank,'  and  J.  MuUer. 
M.  Mandl*  affirms,  that  it  can  no  longer  be  doubted ;  and  that  the  irri- 
tability continues  even  for  several  hours  after  death.  M.  Mojon^  con- 
siders, that  when  the  longitudinal  fibres,  which  he  has  observed  in  the 
lymphatics,  contract,  they  draw  on^  sphincter  nearer  to  another,  whilst 
tne  oblique  fibres  diminish  the  diimeter.  All  these  fibres,  taking  their 
point  d^appui  in  the  circular  fibres,  dilate  the  superior  sphincters  by 
drawing  the  circumference  downwards.  Bv  this  method,  the  fluid  that 
enters  a  lymphatic  irritates  the  vessel,  which  contracts  upon  itself, 
diminishes  its  cavitj^,  and  sends  on  the  fluid  through  the  open  sphinc- 
ter. A  kind  of  peristaltic  action,  he  conceives, — and  in  this  view  he 
is  confirmed  by  MM.  Lacauchie,®  Gruby,  and  Delafond,' — exists  in  the 
lymphatics  similar  to  that  of  the  intestines,  which  may  be  observed 
very  distinctly  in  the  lacteal  vessels  of  the  mesentery  of  animals,  if 
opened  two  or  three  hours  afl»r  they  have  been  well  fed.  In  the  veins 
of  the  wing  of  the  bat,  a  regular  rhythmical  movement  has  been  ob- 
served by  Mr.  Wharton  Jones,***  the  result  of  their  own  contractile 
power ;  and  the  existence  of  such  a  movement  of  the  veins  of  a  part 

'  Prinoiples  of  Human  Phjgiology,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  136,  Fhilad.,  1855. 

*  Breschet,  Le  Syst^me  Ljmphatique,  Paris,  1836. 

*  Miiller's  Handbnch,  n.  s.  w.,  and  Baly's  translation,  i.  284,  Lond.,  1838. 

*  History  of  the  Absorbent  System,  p.  28,  Lond.,  1784.  *  Op.  oitat.,  o.  12. 

*  Manuel  d*Anatomie  G^nerale,  p.  211,  Paris,  1843. 

^  Jonm.  de  la  Soci6t^  des  Sciences  Physiques,  etc.,  Nov.  1833.  ' 

*  CJomptes  Rendus,  16  Mai,  1843.  »  Ibid.,  5  Juin,  1843. 

^  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  Feb.  1852,  and  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
1852,  p.  131. 
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as  an  auxiliary  propulsive  force,  Dr.  Carpenter*  thinks,  obviously 
Btrengthens  the  probability  of  its  occurrence  in  the  lymphatics  as  the 
principal  propelling  power,  where  no  central  impelling  organ  exists ; 
"just  as  a  like  movement  is  seen  in  the  bloodvessels  of  such  of  the 
lower  invertebrata  as  have  no  heart." 

In  the  absence  of  more  direct  observation  it  was  argued  that  the 
lacteals  and  lymphatics  are  possessed  of  a  power  of  contraction  for  the 
following  reasons: — First  They  are  small;  and  tonic  contractions  are 
generally  admitted  in  all  capillary  vessels.  Secondly.  The  ganglions 
or  glands,  which  cut  them  at  intervals,  would  destroy  the  impulse 
given  by  the  first  action  of  the  radicles ;  and  hence  require  some  con- 
traction in  the  vessels  to  transport  the  chyle  from  one  row  of  these 
^[anglions  to  another.  Thirdly.  If  a  chyliferous  vessel  be  opened  in 
a  living  animal,  the  chyle  spirts  out,  which  could  not  be  eflFected 
simply  by  the  absorbent  action  of  the  chyliferous  radicles;  and, 
Fourthly^  in  a  state  of  abstinence,  these  vessels  are  found  empty; 
proving,  that  notwithstanding  there  has  been  an  interruption  to  the 
action  of  chylous  absorption,  the  whole  of  the  chyle  has  been  pro- 
pelled into  the  receptaculum  chyli.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  most 
of  these  reasons  would  apply  as  well  to  the  elasticity  as  to  the  mus- 
cularity of  the  outer  coat  of  these  vessels.'  A  more  K)rcible  argument 
is  derived  from  an  experiment  by  Lauth.'  He  killed  a  dog  towards 
the  termination  of  digestion;  and  immediately  opened  its  abdomen^ 
when  he  found  the  intestines  marbled,  and  the  chyliferous  vessels 
filled  with  chyle.  Under  the  stimulation  of  the  air,  the  vessels  began 
to  contract,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  were  no  longer  perceptible.  The 
result  he  found  to  be  the  same,  whenever  the  dissection  was  made 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  death ;  but,  at  the  end  of  this  time,  the 
irritability  of  the  vessels  was  extinct ;  and  they  remained  distended 
with  chyle,  notwithstanding  the  admission  of  air.  Kolliker*  found, 
too,  that  when  the  wire  of  an  electo)-magnetic  apparatus  was  applied 
to  some  well  filled  lymphatics  on  We  skin  of  a  dog's  foot  soon  after 
the  leg  had  been  removed  by  amputation,  their  diameter  was  dimin- 
ished at  least  one  half;  ana  this  did  not  occur  suddenly,  but  in  the 
course  of  between  half  a  minute  and  a  minute. 

These  experiments  and  observations  led  to  a  deduction,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  less  direct  proof,  scarcely  doubtful; — that  the  chyliferous 
vessels  possess  a  contractile  action,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  chyle  is 
propelled  along  them.  In  addition  to  these  propelling  causes,  the 
pulsation  of  the  arteries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  vessels,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  muscles  in  respiration  have  been  in- 
voked. The  former  has  probably  less  eflFect  than  the  latter.  It  is  not, 
indeed,  easy  to  see  how  it  can  be  possessed  of  any.  Of  the  agency  of 
the  latter  we  have  etperimental  evidence.  If  the  thoracic  duct  be 
exposed  in  the  neck  of  a  living  animal,  and  the  course  of  the  chyle  be 
observed,  it  will  be  folind  accelerated  at  thq  time  of  inspiration,  when 
the  depressed  diaphragm  forces  down  the  viscera,  or  when  the  abdo- 

*  Principles  of  Hnman  Physiology,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  158,  Philad.,  1854. 
■  Adelon,  Physiologic,  etc.,  iii.  31. 
'  Essai  SOT  les  Vaisseaux  Lymphat.,  Strasb.,  1824. 
«  Kolliker  and  Siebold's  Zeitsohrift,  1849. 
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men  of  the  animal  is  compressed  by  the  hands.  We  shall  find,  too, 
hereafter,  that  the  mode  in  which  the  thoracic  duct  opens  into  the 
subclavian  exerts  considerable  effect  on  the  progress  of  the  chyle.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  its  course  is  slow.  It  has  been  already 
stated,  that  in  an  experiment  on  a  dog,  which  had  eaten  animal  food 
at  discretion,  M.  Magendie*  found  half  an  ounce  of  chyle  discharged 
from  an  opening  in  the  thoracic  duct  in  five  minutes.  Still,  as  he 
judiciously  remarks,  the  velocity  will  be  partly  dependent  upon  the 
quantity  of  chyle  formed.  If  much  enters  the  thoracic  duct,  it  will 
probably  proceed  faster  than  under  opposite  circumstances.  In  the 
commencement  of  the  thoracic  duct  it  becomes  mixed  with  lymph ; 
and  under  the  head  of  lymphatic  absorption  we  shall  show  how  tney 
proceed  together  into  the  subclavian,  and  the  effect  produced  by  tM 
circumstances  under  which  the  thoracic  duct  opens  into  that  venous 
trunk. 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  inquiry,  whether  chyle  varies  materially  in 
different  parts  of  its  course;  and  what  is  the  precise  modification, 
impressed  upon  it  by  the  action  of  the  mesenteric  glands.  The  expe- 
riments of  Reuss,  Emmert,'  and  others,  seem  to  show,  that  when  taken 
from  the  intestinal  side  of  the  glands  it  is  of  a  yellowish-white  colour; 
does  not  become  red  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  coagulates  but  imper- 
fectly, depositing  only  a  small,  yellowish  pellicle.  It  is  said,  indeed, 
that  chyle,  drawn  from  the  chyliferous  vessels,  which  traverse  the  in- 
testinal walls,  contains  albumen  in  a  state  of  solution,  but  no  fibrin, 
and  abounds  in  oleaginous  matter ;  whilst  that  from  the  other  side  of 
the  glands,  and  near  the  thoracic  duct,  is  of  a  reddish  hue ;  contains 
chyle  globules;  coagulates  entirely,  and  separates  into  a  clot  and  serum. 
M.  Vauquelin,*  too,  affirms,  that  it  acquires  a  rosy  tint  as  it  advances 
in  the  apparatus ;  and  that  the  fibrin  becomes  gradually  more  abund- 
ant. These  circumstances  have  given  rise  to  the  belief,  that  as  it  pro- 
ceeds it  becomes  more  and  moreen imali zed,  or  transformed  into  the 
nature  of  the  being.  This  effedP  has  generally  been  ascribed  to  the 
mesenteric  glands;  and  it  has  been  presumed  by  some  to  be  produced 
by  the  exhalation  of  a  fluid  into  their  cells  from  the  numerous  blood- 
vessels with  which  they  are  furnished.  Others,  again,  consider,  that 
the  veins  of  the  glands  remove  from  the  chyle  every  thing  that  is 
noxious;  or  purify  it.  From  the  circumstance,  that  the  rosy  colour 
is  more  marked  on  the  thoracic,  than  on  the  intestinal  side  of  the 
glands;  that  the  fluid  is  richer  in  fibrin,  after  having  passed  through 
those  glands;  and  that  the  rosy  colour  and  fibrin  are  less  when  the 
animal  has  taken  a  large  proportion  of  food,  MM.  Tiedemann  and 
Gmelin*  infer,  that  it  is  to  the  action  of  the  glands,  that  the  chyle  owes 
those  important  changes  in  its  nature; — the  fluid,  in  its  passage 
through  them,  obtaining,  from  the  blood  circulating  in  them,  new  ele- 
ments, which  animalize  it. 

There  is  much  probability  in  the  view,  that  Some  nitrogenized  ma^ 
terial  is  secreted  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  chyliferous  vessels, 

>  Prtcifl,  &c.,  ii.  183. 

'  ReU*8  Archiv.,yiii.  s.  2;  and  Annales  de  Chimie,  Ixxx.  Sl. 

*  Annales  de  Cliimie,  Ixxxi.  113 ;  and  Annals  of  Philosophy,  li.  220. 

*  Die  Verdauung  nach  Verenchen,  u.  s.  w.,  or  Jourdan's  translat.,  Paris,  1827. 
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L  In  the  afferent  or  peripheral  lac- 
teals  (from  the  intestines  to  the 
meeenteric  glands). 

IL  In  the  efferent  or  central  lacteals 
(from  the  mesenteric  glands  to  the 
Uioracic  duct). 


HL  In  the  thoracic  duct. 


in  the  mesenteric  glands  especially,  through  the  agency  of  the  nucle- 
ated cells  described  by  Professor  Goodsir,  which  may  be  a  great  agent 
in  the  changes  effected  on  the  chyle  in  its  course.  At  the  same  time — 
as  has  been  well  observed* — an  important  source  of  fallacy  attends  all 
deductions  founded  upon  the  differences  observed  in  the  chyle  in  the 
eeveral  parts  of  its  course  through  the  lacteals, — which  is,  that  we 
cannot  be  at  all  sure  how  far  this  may  not  be  dependent  upon  an 
actual  interchange  of  ingredients  with  the  blood,  by  imbibition  tnrough 
the  very  thin  parietes  of  the  contiguous  vessels.  The  whole  question, 
as  Dr.  Carpenter  properly  remarked,  offers  a  wide  scope  for  farther 
inouiry. 

The  following  table,  slightly  modified  from  one  by  Gerber,*  exhibits 
concisely  the  relative  proportions  of  the  three  main  ingredients  of  the 
chyle — fat,  albumen,  and  fibrin — in  various  parts  of  the  absorbent  sys- 
tem; and  affords  some  idea  of  its  change  in  the  process  of  assimilation. 

Fat  in  maximnm  quantitj  (nomerons  fat  or  oil 
globules). 

Albumen  in  minimnm  qnantitj  (few  or  no  chyle 
corpuscles). 

Fibrin  almost  entirely  wanting. 

Fat  in  medium  quantity  (fewer  oil  globules). 

Albumen  in  maximum  quantity  (chyle  corpuscles 
very  numerous,  but  imperfectly  developed). 

Fibrin  in  medium  quantity. 

Fat  in  minimum  quantity  (fewer  or  no  oil  glo- 
bules). 

Albumen  in  medium  quantity  (chyle  corpuscles 
numerous  and  more  distinctly  cellular). 

Fibrin  in  maximum  quantity. 

In  another  place,  various  hypotheses,  that  have  been  indulged  re- 
garding the  functions  of  the  spleen,  will  be  noticed.  It  is  proper,  how- 
ever, to  refer,  here,  to  one  which  has  been  proposed  by  MM.  Tiede- 
mann  and  Gmelin.  They  consider  the  organ  a  aependent  ganglion  of 
the  absorbent  system,  which  prepartpa  fluid  destined  to  be  mixed  with 
the  chyle  to  eftect  its  animalization ;  and  assert,  that  the  chyle  coagu- 
lates little  or  not  at  all  before  it  has  passed  through  the  mesenteric 
glands;  but,  after  this,  fibrin  begins  to  appear,  and  is  much  more 
abundant  after  the  addition  of  the  lymph  from  the  spleen,  which  con- 
tains a  large  quantity  of  fibrin.  Before  passing  the  mesenteric  glands, 
the  chyle  contains  no  red  particles;  but  it  does  so  immediately  after- 
wards, and  more  particularly  after  it  Is  mixed  with  the  lymph  from 
the  spleen,  which  abounds  with  them,  and  with  fibrin.  M.  Voisin,* 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  considers  that  the  chyliferous  vessels  ramify  in 
the  substance  of  the  liver,  is  of  opinion  that,  by  the  action  of  the  liver, 
a  species  of  purification  is  produced  in  the  chyle,  by  which  the  latter 
is  better  fitted  to  mingle  with,  and  form  part  of,  the  blood ;  but  neither 
his  anatomical  nor  physiological  views  on  the  subject  have  met  with 
much  countenance. 

Prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  chyliferous  vessels,  the  mesenteric  veins 
were  regarded  as  agents  of  chylous  absorption ;  and  as  these  veins  ter- 

'  Carpenter,  Human  Physiology,  2d  Amer.  edit.,  p.  426,  Philad.,  1845 ;  and  last 
Amer.  edit.,  p.  156,  Philad.,  1855. 
«  Ibid.,  2d  edit.  p.  427.    •  Nouvel  Aperju  sur  la  Physiologie  du  Foie,  &c.,  Paris,  1833. 
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minate  in  the  vena  porta,  which  is  distributed  to  the  liver,  this  last  was 
considered  the  first  organ  of  sanguification ;  and  to  impress  upon  the 
chyle  a  primary  elaboration.  In  this  view,  the  great  size  of  the  organ 
compared  with  the  small  quantity  of  bile  furnished  by  it,  and  the  excep- 
tion, which  the  mesenteric  veins  and  vena  porta  present  to  the  rest  of 
the  venous  system, — as  well  as  the  large  size  of  the  liver  in  the  foetus, 
although  not  efiecting  any  biliary  secretion,  and  the  fact  of  its  receiv- 
ing immediately  the  nutritive  fluid  from  the  placenta  were  accounted 
for.  The  idea  of  the  agency  of  the  mesenteric  veins  is  now  nearly 
exploded,  "but  not  altogether  so.  There  are  yet  physiologists,  and  of 
no  little  eminence,  who  esteem  them  participators  in  the  functions  of 
chylosis  with  the  chyliferous  vessels  themselves. 

Some  of  the  arguments,  based  on  fallacious  data,  used  by  these  gen- 
tlemen, are: — First.  The  mesenteric  veins  form  as  much  an  integrant 
part  of  the  villi  of  the  intestine  as  the  chyliferous  vessels ;  and  they 
nave  also,  free  orifices  [?]  in  the  cavity  of  the  intestine.  Lieberkuhn,* 
by  throwing  an  injection  into  the  vena  porta,  observed  the  fluid  ooze 
out  of  the  villi  of  the  intestine;  and  M.  Eibes'  obtained  the  same  result 
by  injecting  spirit  of  turpentine  coloured  black.  These  experiments — 
it  need  hardly  be  said — are  insufficient  to  establish  the  fact  of  open 
mouths.  Situate,  as  those  vessels  are,  in  an  extremely  loose  tissue, 
which  affords  them  but  little  support,  the  slightest  injecting  force  might 
be  expected  to  rupture  them.  Secondly.  Chyle  has  often  been  found 
in  the  mesenteric  veins.  Swammerdam  asserts,  that,  having  placed  a 
ligature  around  these  veins  in  a  living  animal,  whilst  digestion  was 
goina  on,  he  saw  whitish,  chylous  striae  in  their  blood;  and  Tiedemann 
and  Gmelin  aflBrm,  that  they  have  often,  in  their  experiments,  observed 
the  same  appearance.  If  the  fact  of  the  identity  of  these  striae  with 
chyle  were  well  established,  we  should  have  to  bend  to  the  weight  of 
evidence.  This  is  not,  however,  the  case.  No  other  reason  for  the 
belief  is  afforded  than  their  colour.  The  arguments  against  the  me- 
senteric veins  having  the  power  of  forming  chyle  we  think  irresistible. 
A  distinct  apparatus  exists,  which  scarcely  ever  contains  any  thing 
but  chyle;  and  consequently,  it  would  seem  unnecessary,  that  the 
mesenteric  veins  should  participate  in  the  function,  especially  as  the 
fluid  which  circulates  in  them  is  most  heterogeneous;  and,  as  we  shall 
see,  a  compound  of  various  adventitious  and  other  absorptions.  Grant- 
ing, however,  that  these  striae  are  true  chyle,  it  would  by  no  means  fol- 
low absolutely,  that  it  should  be  formed  by  the  mesenteric  veins.  A  com- 
munication may  exist  between  the  chyliferous  vessels  and  these  veins. 
Wallaeus'  asserts,  that  having  placed  a  ligature  on  the  lymphatic  trunks 
of  the  intestine,  chyle  passed  into  the  vena  porta.  Eosen,  Meckel,* 
and  Lobstein  affirm,  that  by  the  use  of  injections  they  detected  this 
inosculation.    Lippi*  states,  that  the  chyliferous  vessels  have  numerous 

•  Dissert,  de  Fabric.  Villor.  Intestin.,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1745. 
'  Memoir,  de  la  ^i^t6  M6dicale  d'Emnlation,  viii.  621. 

'  Medioa  Omnia,  &c.,  ad  Chjli  et  Sanguinis  Circul.,  Lond.,  1660. 

*  Diss.  Epist.  ad  Haller.  de  Vasis  Lymph.,  &c.,  Berol.,  1757  ;  Not.  £zper.  de  FinibuB 
Venarum  et  Vas.  Lymph.,  Berol.,  1772,  and  Manuel  d'Anatomie,  &c.,  French  edit.,  bj 
Jourdan,  i.  179. 

^  niostrazioni  Fisiologiche  e  Patologiche  del  Sistema  Linfatioo-Chilifero,  Firenxe, 
1825. 
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anastomoses  with  the  veins,  not  only  in  their  course  along  the  mesentery 
before  they  enter  the  mesenteric  glands,  but  also  in  the  glands  them- 
selves. Tiedemann  and  Graelin  concur  in  the  existence  of  this  last 
anastomosis,  and  MM.  Leuret  and  Lassaigne  found  that  a  ligature  ap- 
plied round  the  vena  porta  occasioned  a  reflux  of  blood  into  the  tho- 
racic duct  Professors  Meckel,  E.  H.  Weber,  Eudolphi,  and  J.  Miiller 
doubt,  however,  the  existence  of  an  actual  open  communication  between 
the  lymphatics  and  minute  veins  in  the  glands.  Meckel  states,  as  a 
reason  for  his  questioning  this,  that  when  the  seminal  duct  of  the  epi- 
didymis of  the  dog  is  injected,  the  veins  also  are  filled ;  and  Miiller* 
observes,  that  when  glands  are  injected  from  their  excretory  duct,  the 
small  veins  of  the  gland  also  frequently  become  filled  with  mercury; 
and  the  cases  in  which  this  occurred  to  him  were  always  those  in  which 
the  ducts  had  not  been  well  filled, — their  acini  not  distended.  Thirdly, 
That  the  ligature  of  the  thoracic  duct  has  not  always  induced  death, 
or  has  not  induced  it  speedily ;  and,  consequently,  the  thoracic  duct  is 
not  the  only  route  by  which  the  chyle  can  pass  to  be  inservient  to  nu- 
trition. In  an  experiment  of  this  kind  by  M.  Duverney,  the  dog  did 
not  die  for  fifteen  days.  M.  Flandrin  repeated  it  on  twelve  horses, 
which  appeared  to  eat  as  usual,  and  to  maintain  their  flesh.  Oil  killing 
and  opening  them  a  fortnight  afterwards,  he  satisfied  himself  that  the 
thoracic  duct  was  not  double.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  performed  the  expe- 
riment on  several  dogs:  the  majority  lived  longer  than  a  fortnight,  and 
none  died  in  the  first  two  days ;  although,  on  dissection,  the  duct  was 
found  ruptured,  and  chyle  efi'used  into  the  abdomen.  The  experiments 
of  M.  Dupuytren  have  satisfactorily  accounted  for  these  different  re- 
sults. He  tied  the  thoracic  duct  in  several  horses.  Some  died  in  five 
or  six  days,  whilst  others  continued  apparently  in  perfect  health.  In 
those  that  died  in*  consequence  of  the  ligature,  it  was  impossible  to 
throw  any  injection  from  the  lower  part  of  the  duct  into  the  subclavian. 
It  was,  therefore,  presumable,  that  the  chyle  had  ceased  to  be  poured 
into  the  blood,  immediately  after  the  duct  was  tied.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  those  that  remained  apparently  unaffected,  it  was  always  easy 
to  send  mercurial  or  other  injections  from  the  abdominal  portion  of  the 
duct  into  the  subclavian.  The  injections  followed  the  duct  until  near 
the  ligature,  when  they  turned  off,  and  entered  large  lymphatic  vessels, 
which  opened  into  the  subclavian ;  so  that,  in  these  cases,  the  ligature 
of  the  thoracic  duct  did  not  prevent  the  chyle  from  passing  into  the 
venous  system ;  and  thus  we  can  understand  why  the  animals  should 
not  have  perished.* 

From  every  consideration,  then,  it  appears  that  the  chyliferous  ves- 
sels are  the  sole  organs  concerned  in  chylosis ;  and  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently, that  they  refuse  the  admission  of  other  substances,  which  must, 
consequently,  reach  the  circulation  through  a  different  channel. 

The  views  of  those  who  believe,  that  the  absorption  of  the  nutritive 
portion  of  most  aliments  takes  place  in  tte  stomach, — fatty  matters 
only  being  absorbed  by  the  chyliferous  vessels, — have  been  referred  to 
elsewhere.    M.  Bernard,  who  properly  ascribes  to  the  liver  a  most 

*  Handbuch,  n^  s.  w, ;  and  Balj's  translation,  p.  273,  Lond.,  1838. 
'  Richeraud'a  hl^mens  de  Physiologie,  edit,  cit.,  p.  90. 
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important  aasimilatiug  function^  agrees  with  those  gentlemen,  that 
albuminous  and  saccharine  matters  are  taken  up  by  the  ga^tro- intestinal 
veins,  by  which  they  arc  conveyed  to  that  organ;  and  that  the  chyli- 
ferous  vessels  absorb  only  fat.  Chyle,  ia  other  worda,  he  regards  as 
lymph  holding  in  suspension  emulatfied  fat;*  and  all  these  substances, 
according  to  him,  pass  into  veins  and  lacteak  by  a  simple  act  of  en- 
dosinose.  It  has  been  already  argued,  however,  that  the  formation  of 
chyle— and  the  same  may  be  said  of  that  of  lymph — is  an  action  of 
selection  and  elaboration, — the  product  being  always  essentially  the 
same;  and  exhibiting  the  same  constituents,  although  their  proportions 
vary  within  restricted  limits.  Fat,  mqreover,  can  readily  pass  into  the 
intestinal  bloodvessels,  and  has  been  detected  in  them  in  such  quan- 
tity,— that,  according  to  Bruch,*  the  superficial  capillary  network  pre- 
sents, at  times,  an  opalescent  whiteness*  Moreover,  the  experiments 
of  Matte ucci^  have  sufficiently  shown,  that  no  special  arrangement  of 
chyliferous  vessels  is  required  for  the  absorption  of  fat,  seeing  that  if 
an  emulsion  be  put  into  an  intestine,  and  the  intestine  be  plunged  into 
a  weak  alkaline  solution,  the  latter  becomes  turbid  from  the  passage 
of  the  ody  matter  through  the  membrane;  so  that  it  can  be  readily 
understood,  that  fatty  matter  may  be  fbund  both  in  the  chyliferous 
vessels  and  in  the  lymphatics. 

b.  Absorption  of  Drinks. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  a  wide  distinction  exists  between 
the  gastric  and  intestinal  operations  that  are  necessary  in  the  case  of 
solia  and  of  thin  liquid  food.  Whilst  the  for- 
mer is  converted  into  chyme  and  passes  into  the 
small  intestine,  to  have  its  chylous  part  sepa- 
rated from  it;  the  latter  is  usuaUy  absorbed 
from  the  stomach  or  small  intestine. 

The  chyliferous  vessels,  we  have  seen,  are 
agents  and  exclusive  agents  of  the  absorption 
of  chyle — the  nutritive  product  from  the  diges- 
tion of  solids.  What,  then,  are  the  agents  of 
the  absorption  of  liquids  ?  There  are  but  two 
sets  of  vessels  on  wliich  we  can  rest  for  a  mo- 
ment. These  are  the  lac  teals  or  lymphatics  of 
the  digestive  tube ;  and  the  veins  of  the  same 
canaL  But,  it  has  been  seen,  the  chyliferous 
vessels  refuse  the  admission  of  everything  but 
chyle.  It  would  necessarily  follow,  then,  that 
van  of  the  Huroan  intattme,  ^i^^  absorotlon  of  lirjuids  must  be  a  function  of 

with  thftir  CupiUiLry  rJeJtue      ,  *      ^    o      i    ■     ^i  t      -  n  \ 

i&jeetcd.  the  veiiis.     buch  IS  the  conclusion  ol  most  phy- 

siologists, and  on  inferences  that  are  logical, 
Tha  view  is  not,  however,  universally  admitted ;  some  assigning  the 

'  Comptef}  Rtmfius,  xxxi.  738^  and  L'tJiiion  MuSdicale,  1B50.  See,  ak(H  Dr.  Douald- 
fioiii  on  M*  B*jnittrd  s  Dj?icovenes  in  Amer.  Joiini,  of  tht*  M«d.  Suieucea,  Oct,  1851,  «Lud 
U.  Liitnow  id  Brit,  niid  For,  Med.-Clur,  Rev%,  Jan.  1854,  p,  Ufl. 

»  Si**bold  iind  Kolliker'a  2ej  tachri  ft,  April,  1853. 

*  Lectures  on  tln^  Plijaioal  Phanomena  of  Living  Beiugg,  by  Dr.  Pereira,  Amer,  edit, 
p,  IIU,  I'kilad.  184s, 
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function  exclusively  to  the  lacteals;  others  sliaring  it  between  them 
and  the  veins.    Let  us  inquire  into  the  facts  and  arguments  that  have 

Fig.  67. 


Capillary  Piexua  of  the  Villi  of  the  Human  Small  Intestine,  at  seen  on  the  Surface,  after  a 
gaccessf^l  injection,  magnified  50  diameters. 

been  brought  forward  from  time  to  time  in  support  of  these  diflferent 
opinions.  The  advocates  for  the  exclusive  agency  of  the  chyliferous 
vessels  affirm,  Firsi^  That  what- 
ever is  the  vascular  system,  that  Fig-  68. 
effects  the  absorption  of  drinks,  it 
must  communicate  freely  with  the 
cavity  of  the  intestine;  and  that 
the  chyliferous  vessels  do  this. 
Secondly^  That  this  system  of  ves- 
sels is  the  agent  of  chylous  ab- 
sorption : — a  presumption,  that  it 
is  likewise  the  agent  of  the  ab- 
sorption of  drinks.  Thirdly^  That 
every  physiologist,  who  has  exa- 
mined the  chyle,  has  described  its 
consistence  to  be  in  an  inverse 
ratio  with  the  quantity  of  drink 
taken ;  and,  lastly,  that  when  co- 
loured and  odorous  substances 
have  passed  into  the  intestine, 
they  have  been  found  in  the  chy- 
liferous vessels  and  not  in  the  me- 
senteric veins.  The  experiments, 
adduced  in  favour  of  this  last  po- 
sition are,  however,  so  few  and  in- 
adequate, that  it  is  surprising  they 
could  have,  for  a  time,  so  com- 
pletely overturned  the  old  theory.  This  effect  was  greatly  aided  by  the 
zeal  and  ability  of  the  Hunters,  and  of  the  Windmill  Street  School  in 


Vertical  Section  of  the  OoaU  of  the  Small 
Intestine  of  a  Dog,  showing  only  the  com- 
mencing portions  of  the  Portal  Vein  and  the 
Capillaries.  The  injection  has  been  thrown 
into  the  Portal  Vein,  but  has  not  penetrated 
to  the  Arteries. 
a.  Vessels  of  the  Tilll.    h.  Those  of  Lleberkflha's 

tubes,    e.  Those  of  the  moscolar  coat. 
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general,  who  were  the  great  improvers  of  our  knowledge  regarding  the 
anatomy  of  the  lymphatic  system.  John  Hunter/ — who  was  one  of  the 
first  that  positively  denied  absorption  by  the  veins,  and  maintained  that 
of  the  lymphatics, — instituted  the  following  ingenious  and  imposing  ex- 
periment. He  opened  the  abdomen  of  a  living  dog;  laid  hold  of  a  por- 
tion of  intestine,  and  pressed  out  the  matters  it  contained  with  his  hand. 
He  then  injected  warm  milk  into  it,  which  he  retained  by  means  of  liga- 
tures. The  veins,  belonging  to  the  portion  of  intestine,  were  emptied 
of  their  blood  by  puncturing  their  trunks;  and  were  prevented  from 
receiving  fresh  blood,  by  the  application  of  ligatures  to  the  correspond- 
ing arteries.  The  intestine  was  returned  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men; and,  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  was  again  withdrawn  and 
scrupulously  examined;  the  veins  were  still  found  empty,  whilst  the 
chyliferous  vessels  were  full  of  a  white  fluid.  Mr.  Hunter  subsequently 
repeated  the  experiment  with  odorous  and  coloured  substances,  but 
without  being  able  to  detect  them  in  the  mesenteric  veins.  It  may  be 
remarked,  also,  that  Musgrave,^  Lister,'  Blumenbach,*  Seiler  and  Fici- 
nus*  assert,  that  they  have  detected  substances,  which  had  been  thrown 
into  the  intestines  of  animals,  in  the  chyle  of  the  thoracic  duct.  The 
experiments  of  Hunter,  however,  are  those,  on  which  the  supporters 
of  this  view  of  the  question  principally  relied. 

Physiologists,  who  believed  in  the  absorption  of  liquids  by  the  me- 
senteric veins,  advanced  similar  arguments  and  much  more  numerous 
experiments.  They  affirmed  that  the  mesenteric  veins,  like  the  chyli- 
ferous vessels,  form  constituent  portions  of  the  villi ; — that  if  the  chy- 
liferous system  is  manifestly  an  absorbent  apparatus,  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  venous  system ; — that  if  the  chyle  has  appeared  more  fluid 
after  much  drink  has  been  taken,  the  blood  of  the  mesenteric  veins 
was  seen  by  Boerhaave  to  be  more  fluid  under  like  circumstances; 
and,  lastly,  against  the  experiments  of  Hunter,  numerous  others  were 
cited,  showing  clearly,  that  liquids,  injected  into  the  intestine,  have 
been  found  in  the  mesenteric  veins,  whUst  they  could  not  be  detected 
in  the  chyliferous  vessels. 

To  the  first  experiment  of  Hunter  it  was  objected ; — that  in  his 
time  the  art  of  performing  physiological  experiments  was  imperfect ; 
and  that,  in  order  to  deduce  useful  inferences  from  it,  we  ought  to 
know,  whether  the  animal  was  fasting,  or  digestion  was  going  on  at 
the  time  it  was  opened;  that  the  lymphatics  ought  to  have  been  exa- 
mined at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment,  to  see  whether  they 
were  full  of  chyle,  or  empty ;  as  well  as  the  milk,  to  notice  whether  it 
had  experienced  any  change  during  its  stay  in  the  intestine;  and 
lastly,  that  the  reasons  ought  to  have  been  assigned  for  the  belief,  that 
the  lacteals  were  filled  with  milk  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,  and 
not  with  chyle.  Moreover,  the  experiment  was  repeated  several  times 
by  MM.  Flandrin  and  Magerfdie,® — careful  and  accurate  observers, — 
yet,  in  no  case,  was  the  milk  found  in  the  chyliferous  vessels.    The 

'  Observations  on  certain  parts  of  the  Animal  Eoonomj,  with  notes  by  Richard 
Owen,  F.  R.  S.,  BeU's  Library  edit.,  p.  307,  Philad.,  1840. 
"  Philosoph.  Transact,  for  1701,  p.  996.  •  Ibid.,  p.  819. 

*  Institut.  Physiol.,  §  422.  »  Journal  Complement.,  xTili.  327. 

*  Precis,  &o.,  edit,  citat.,  ii.  201. 
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first  experiment  of  Hunter  could  not,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as 
satisfactory.  Some  source  of  fallacy  must  have  occurred,  otherwise  a 
jepetition  of  the  experiment  should  have  been  attended  with  like  re- 
flults,  and  we  shall  find,  hereafter,  that  in  another  experiment,  by  that 
distinguished  individual,  a  source  of  illusion  existed,  of  which  he  was 
not  aware,  that  was  sufficient  to  account  for  the  appearance  he 
noticed. 

The  experiments  of  Hunter  with  odorous  and  coloured  substances 
were  repeated  by  many  physiologists,  and  found  even  less  conclusive 
than  that  with  the  milk.  M.  Flandrin,  who  was  professor  in  the  Vete- 
rinary School  at  Alfort,  in  France,  thought  that  he  could  detect,  in 
horses,  an  herbaceous  odour  of  the  blood  of  the  mesenteric  veins,  but 
not  of  the  chyle.  He  gave  a  horse  a  mixture  of  half  a  pound  of  honey, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  asafoetida;  and,  whilst  the  smell  of  the  latter 
was  distinctly  perceptible  in  the  venous  blood  of  the  stomach  and  in- 
testine, no  trace  of  it  existed  in  arterial  blood  and  chyle.  Sir  Everard 
Home,*  having  administered  tincture  of  rhubarb  to  an  animal,  around 
whose  thoracic  duct  he  had  placed  a  ligature,  found  the  rhubarb  in  the 
bile  and  urine.  M.  Magendie  gave  to  dogs,  whilst  digesting,  a  quan- 
tity of  alcohol  diluted  with  water ;  and  solutions  of  camphor,  and  other 
odorous  fluids :  on  examining  the  chyle,  half  an  hour  afterwards,  he 
could  not  detect  any  of  those  substances;  but  the  blood  of  the  mesen- 
teric veins  exhaled  the  odour,  and  afforded  the  substances  by  distilla- 
tion. He  gave  to  a  dog  four  ounces  of  a  decoction  of  rhubarb;  and, 
to  another,  six  ounces  of  a  solution  of  prussiate  of  potassa  in  water. 
Half  an  hour  afterwards,  no  trace  of  these  substances  could  be  detected 
in  the  fluid  of  the  thoracic  duct ;  whilst  they  could  be  in  the  urine. 
On  another  dog,  he  tied  the  thoracic  duct,  and  gave  it  two  ounces  of  a 
decoction  of  nux  vomica.  Death  occurred  as  speedily  as  in  an  animal 
in  which  the  thoracic  duct  was  pervious.  The  result  was  the  same, 
when  the  decoction  was  thrown  into  the  rectum,  where  no  proper  chy- 
liferous  vessels  exist.  Having  tied  the  pylorus  in  dogs,  and  conveyed 
fluids  into  their  stomachs,  absorption  equally  took  place,  and  with  the 
same  results.  Lastly,  with  M.  Delille,*  he  performed  the  following 
experiment  on  a  dog,  which  had  eaten  a  considerable  quantity  of  meat, 
in  order  that  the  chyliferous  vessels  might  be  easily  perceived.  An 
incision  was  made  through  the  abdominal  parietes ;  and  a  portion  of 
the  small  intestine  drawn  out,  on  which  two  ligatures  were  applied  at 
a  short  distance  from  each  other.  The  lymphatics,  which  arose  from 
this  portion  of  the  intestine,  were  very  white,  and  apparent  from  the 
chyle  that  distended  them.  Two  ligatures  were  placed  around  each  of 
them ;  and  they  were  divided  between  the  ligatures.  Every  precau- 
tion was  taken,  that  the  portion  of  intestine  drawn  out  of  the  abdomen 
should  have  no  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  body  by  lymphatics. 
Five  mesenteric  arteries  and  veins  communicated  with  this  portion  of 
the  intestine.  Four  of  the  arteries  and  as  many  veins  were  tied,  and 
cut  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lymphatics.  The  two  extremities  of 
the  portion  of  intestine  were  now  divided,  and  separated  entirely  from 

*  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  i.  221,  Lond.,  1814. 
■  Precis,  &o.,  ii.  203. 
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the  rest.  A  portion,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  thus  reraainfed  attached 
to  the  body  by  a  mesenteric  artery  and  vein  only.  These  two  vessels 
were  separatea  from  each  other  by  a  distance  of  four  fingers'  breadth; 
and  the  areolar  coat  was  removed,  to  obviate  the  objection,  that  lym- 
phatics might  exist  in  it.  Two  ounces  of  a  decoction  of  nux  vomica 
were  now  injected  into  this  portion  of  intestine,  and  a  lipjature  was 
applied  to  prevent  the  exit  of  the  injected  liquid.  The  intestine, 
surrounded  by  fine  linen,  was  replaced  in  the  abdomen ;  and,  in  six 
minutes,  the  effects  of  the  poison  were  manifested  with  their  ordinary 
intensity: — every  thing  occurred  as  if  the  intestine  had  been  in  its 
natural  condition.  M.  Segalas^  performed  a  similar  experiment,  leav- 
ing the  intestine,  however,  communicating  with  the  rest  of  the  body 
by  chyliferous  vessels  only.  On  injecting  a  solution  of  half  a  drachm 
of  alcoholic  extract  of  nux  vomica  into  the  intestine;  the  poisoning, 
which,  in  the  experiment  of  M.  Magendie,  took  effect  in  six  minutes, 
had  not  occurred  at  the  expiration  of  half  an  hour;  but  when  one  of 
the  veins  was  untied  and  the  circulation  re-established,  it  supervened 
immediately.  Westrumb*  mixed  rhubarb,  turpentine,  indigo,  prussiato 
of  potassa,  and  acetate  of  lead  with  the  food  of  rabbits,  sheep,  and 
dogs.  They  were  detected  in  the  veins  of  the  intestines  and  in  the 
urine,  but  not  in  the  chyle.  The  same  facts  were  observed  by  Mayer* 
when  rhubarb,  saffron,  and  prussiate  of  potassa  were  introduced  into 
the  stomach.  MM.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  likewise  observed  that  the 
absorption  of  different  colouring  and  odorous  substances  from  the  in- 
testinal canal  was  effected  exclusively  by  the  veins.  Indigo,  madder, 
rhubarb,  cochineal,  litmus,  alkanet,  camboge,  verdigris,  musk,  cam- 
phor, alcohol,  spirits  of  turpentine,  Dippel's  animdi  oil,  asafoetida, 
garlic,  the  salts  of  lead,  mercury,  iron,  and  baryta,  were  found  in  the 
venous  blood,  but  never  in  the  chyle.  Prussiate  of  potassa  and  sul- 
phate of  potassa  were  the  only  substances,  which,  in  their  experiments, 
nad  entered  the  chyliferous  vessels. 

Such  are  the  chief  facts  and  considerations  on  which  the  believers 
in  the  chyliferous  absorption  and  venous  absorption  of  drinks  rested 
their  respective  opinions.  The  strength  was  manifestly  with  the  latter. 
Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  no  sufficient  experiments  had  been  made, 
to  encourage  the  idea,  that  any  thing  is  contained  in  the  chyliferous 
vessels  except  chyle ;  and  that  nearly  all  were  in  favour  of  absorption 
by  the  mesenteric  veins.  An  exception  to  this,  as  regards  the  chylife- 
rous and  lymphatic  vessels,  seemed  to  exist  in  the  case  of  certain  salts. 
The  prussiate  and  the  sulphate  of  potassa — we  have  said — were  detected 
in  the  thoracic  duct  by  MM.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin ;  the  sulphate  of 
iron  and  the  prussiate  of  potassa  were  found  there  by  Messrs.  Harlan, 
Lawrence,  and  Coates*  of  Philadelphia ;  and  the  last  of  these  salts  by 
Dr.  Macneven,  of  New  York.     "  I  triturated,"  says  Dr.  Macneven,* 

'  Magendie's  Journal  de  Phjsiologie,  torn.  ii. ;  and  Pr6cis,  &c.,  ii.  208. 

'  De  Phnnomenis  quae  ad  Vias  sio  diotas  Lotii  olandestinas  referuntur,  Ootting., 
1819. 

»  Meckel's  Archiv.,  Band.  ill. 

^  Philad.  Joum.  of  Med.  and  Phys.  Sciences,  vol.  ii. ;  and  Harlan's  Medical  and 
Physical  Researches,  p.  458.     Philad.,  1835. 

*  New  York  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ.,  June,  1822. 
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"  one  dracten  of  crystallized  hydrocyanate  of  potassa  with  jfresh  butter 
and  crumbs  of  bread,  which  being  made  into  a  bolus  the  same  dog 
swallowed  and  retained.  Between  three  and  four  hours  afterwards,  Dr. 
Anderson  bled  him  largely  from  the  jugular  vein.    A  dose  of  hydro- 

Sanic  acid  was  then  administered,  of  which  he  died  without  pain,  and 
e  abdomen  was  laid  open.  The  lacteals  and  thoracic  duct  were  seen 
well  filled  with  milk-white  chyle.  On  scratching  the  receptaculum, 
and  pressing  down  on  the  duct,  nearly  half  a  teaspoonful  of  chyle  was 
collected.    Into  this  were  let  fall  a  couple  of  drops  of  the  solution  of 

?3rmuriate  of  iron,  and  a  deep  blue  was  the  immediate  consequence." 
rofessor  J.  Muller*  placed  a  frog  with  its  posterior  extremities  in  a 
solution  of  prussiate  of  potassa,  which  reached  nearly  as  high  as  the 
anus,  and  kept  it  so  for  two  hours.  He  then  carefully  washed  the  ani- 
mal, and  having  wiped  the  legs  dry,  tested  the  lymph  taken  from  under 
the  skin  with  a  persalt  of  iron;  it  immediately  assumed  a  bright  blue 
colour,  while  that  of  the  serum  of  the  blood  was  scarcely  affiected  by 
the  test.  In  a  second  experiment,  in  which  the  frog  was  kept  only  one 
hour  in  the  solution,  the  salt  could  not  be  detected  in  the  lymph.  These 
exceptions  are  strikingly  corroborative  of  the  rule.  Of  the  various 
salts  employed,  only  those  mentioned  appear  to  have  been  detected  in 
the  chyle  of  the  thoracic  duct.  It  is,  therefore,  legitimately  presumable, 
that  they  entered  adventitiously,  and  probably  by  simple  endosmose — 
the  mode  in  which  venous  absorption  seems  to  be  eflected. 

The  property  of  endosmose  possessed  by  animal  tissues,  has  already 
been  the  subject  of  remark.*  It  was  then  shown,  that  they  are  not  aU 
equally  penetrable ;  and  that  different  fluids  possess  different  penetra- 
tive powers.  Such  was  proved  to  be  the  case  in  the  experiments  of 
MM.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  on  the  subject  under  discussion.  Although 
various  substances  were  placed  in  the  same  part  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
thev  were  not  all  detected  in  the  blood  of  the  same  vessels.  Indigo 
ana  rhubarb  were  found  in  the  blood. of  the  vena  porta.  Camphor, 
musk,  spirit  of  wine,  spirit  of  turpentine,  oil  of  Dippel,  asafcetida, 
garlic,  not  in  the  blood  of  the  intestines,  but  in  that  of  the  spleen  and 
mesentery ;  prussiates  of  iron,  lead,  and  potassa,  in  that  of  the  veins 
of  the  mesentery ;  those  of  potassa,  iron,  and  baryta,  in  that  of  the 
spleen ;  prussiate  of  potassa,  and  sulphates  of  potassa,  iron,  lead,  and 
baryta,  in  that  of  the  vena  porta  as  well  as  in  the  urine  ;  whilst  mad- 
der and  camboge  were  founa  in  the  latter  fluid  only. 

Experiments  by  MM.  Flandin  and  Danger*  confirmed  the  general  rule 
of  the  absorption  of  poisons  from  the  digestive  canal  by  the  branches 
of  the  vena  porta,  and  the  diversity  of  locality  in  which  they  are  met 
with.  Their  latest  examinations  were  on  the  absorption  of  the  salts 
.of  lead,  which  they  detected  in  the  digestive  tube,  liver,  spleen,  kidneys, 
and  lungs,  but  not  in  the  blood,  heart,  brain,  muscles,  or  bones. 

The  evidence  in  favour  of  the  action  of  the  chyliferous  vessels  being 
restricted  to  the  absorption  of  chyle,  whilst  the  intestinal  veins  take 
up  othe;r  matters,  has  not  been,  however,  considered  bv  some  as 
conclusive  as  it  is  by  us.    M.  Adelon,*  for  example,  concludes,  that,  as 

*  Handbuch  der  Phjsiologie,  u.  s.  w.  Balj's  traDslation,  p.  279.     Lond.,  1838. 

«  Page  66.  »  Gazette  M6dicale,  3  F6vr.,  1844. 

*  Ph/aiologie  de  rHomiQe,  edit,  oit.,  iii.  111. 
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the  sectators,  on  both  sides,  employ  absolutely  the  same  arguments,  we 
are  compelled  to  admit,  that  the  two  vascular  systems  are  under  exactly 
similar  conditions ;  and  both,  consequently,  participate  in  the  function. 
We  have  seen,  that  whatever  may  be  the  similarity  of  arguments,  the 
facts  are  certainly  not  equal.*  It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark,  that 
chemical  analysts  experience  great  difficulty  in  detecting  inorganic 
substances  when  these  are  mixed  with  certain  of  the  compounds  of 
organization ;  and  this  may  account  for  such  substances  not  having 
been  discovered  in  the  thoracic  duct,  even  when  present  there. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  the  absorption  of  fluids  is  eflFected, 
a  difference  of  opinion  has  existed,  and  chiefly  as  regards  the  question, 
— whether,  as  in  the  case  of  the  chyle,  any  elaboration  is  effected,  or 
whether  the  fluid,  when  it  attains  the  interior  of  the  vessel,  is  the  same 
as  without.  The  arguments  in  favour  of  these  different  views  will  be 
detailed  under  the  head  of  Venous  Absorption.  We  may  merely  ob- 
serve, at  present,  that  water, — the  chief  constituent  of  all  drinks, — is 
an  essential  component  of  every  circulating  fluid; — that  we  have  no 
evidence  that  any  action  of  elaboration  is  exerted  upon  it :  and  that 
the  ingenious  and  satisfactory  experiments  of  Prof.  J.  K.  Mitchell,* 
have  shown,  that  it  penetrates  most,  if  not  all,  animal  tissues  better 
than  any  other  liquid ;  and,  consequently,  passes  through  them  to  accu- 
mulate in  any  of  its  own  solutions.  It  is  probably  in  this  way — that 
is,  by  imbibition, — that  all  venous  absorptions  are  effected. 

But  it  has  been  said: — if  fluids  pass  so  readily  through  the  coats  of 
the  veins, — by  reason  of  the  extensive  mucous  surface,  with  which 
they  come  in  contact,  a  large  quantity  of  extraneous  and  heteroge- 
neous fluid  must  enter  the  abdominal  venous  system  when  we  drink 
freely,  and  the  composition  of  the  blood  be  consequently  modified; 
and,  if  it  should  arrive,  in  this  condition,  at  the  heart,  the  most  serious 
consequences  might  result.  It  has,  indeed,  been  affirmed  by  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  profession^  in  this  country,  in  a  more  inge- 
nious than  forcible  argument  to  support  a  long-cherished — but  now 
almost  universally  abandoned — hypothesis,  that  "  it  must  at  least  be 
acknowledged,  that  no  substance,  in  its  active  state,  does  reach  the 
circulation,  since  it  is  shown,  that  a  small  portion  even  of  the  mildest 
fluid,  as  milk  or  mucilage,  oil  or  pus,  cannot  be  injected  into  the 
bloodvessels  without  occasioning  the  most  fatal  consequences."  But 
the  effects  are  here  greatly  dependent  on  the  mode  in  which  the  injec- 
tion is  made.  If  a  scruple  of  bile  be  sent  forcibly  into  the  crural 
vein,  the  animal  generally  perishes  in  a  few  moments.  The  same 
occurs,  if  a  quantity  of  atmospheric  air  be  rapidly  introduced  into  a 
venous  trunk.  The  animal,  according  to  Sir  Charles  Bell,*  dies  in  an 
instant,  when  a  very  little  air  is  blown  in : — and  there  is  no  suffering 
nor  struggle,  nor  any  stage  of  transition,  so  immediately  does  the 
stillness  of  death  take  possession  of  every  part  of  the  frame.  In  this 
way,  according  to  Beauchene,  Larrey,  Dupuytren,  Warren  of  Boston, 
Mott  and  Stevens  of  New  York,  Delpech,  and  others,  operatj^ons  at 

»  Bostock's  Physiol.,  3d  edit.,  p.  607.     Lond.,  1836. 

'  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  vii.  44,  58. 

*  Chapman,  Elements  of  Therapeutics,  6th  edit.,  p.  47,  Philad.,  1831. 

«  Animal  Mechanics,  P.  ii.  p.  ^  London,  1829. 
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times  prove  fatal; — the  air  being  drawn  in  by  the  divided  veins.  If, 
however,  the  scruple  of  bile,  or  the  same  quantity  of  atmospheric  air 
be  injectied  into  one  of  the  branches  of  the  vena  porta,  no  apparent 
inconvenience  is  sustained.  M.  Magendie*  concluaes,  from  this  fact, 
that  the  bile  and  atmospheric  air,  in  their  passage  through  the  my- 
riads of  small  vessels  into  which  the  vena  porta  divides  and  subdivides 
in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  become  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
blood,  and  thus  arrive  at  the  vital  organs  in  a  condition  to  be  unpro- 
ductive of  mischief.  This  view  is  rendered  the  more  probable  by  the 
fact,  that  if  the  same  quantity  of  bile  or  of  air  be  injected  very  slowly 
into  the  crural  vein,  no  perceptible  inconvenience  is  sustained.  Dr. 
Blundell*  injected  in  this  manner  five  drachms  into  the  "femoral  vein 
of  a  very  small  dog,  with  only  temporary  inconvenience ;  and,  subse- 
quently, three  drachms  of  expired  air,  without  much  temporary  dis- 
turbance; and  M.  Lepelletier*  aflRrms,  that  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the 
^ole  Pratique  of  Paris,  in  the  presence  of  upwards  of  two  hundred 
students,  he  injected  thrice  into  the  femoral  vein  of  a  dog,  of  middle 
size,  at  a  minute's  interval,  three  cubic  inches  of  air,  without  observ- 
ing any  other  effect  than  struggling,  whining,  and  rapid  movements 
of  deglutition ;  and  these  phenomena  existed  only  whilst  the  injection 
was  going  on.  Since  that  he  has  often  repeated  the  experiment  with 
identical  results, — "proving,"  he  observes,  "that  the  deadly  action  of 
the  air  is,  in  such  case,  mechanical,  and  it  is  possible  to  prevent  the 
fatal  effects  by  injecting  it  so  gradually,  that  the  blood  has  power  to 
disseminate,  and  perhaps  even  to  dissolve  it  with  sufficient  prompti- 
tude to  prevent  its  accumulation  in  the  cardiac  cavities."  From  the 
experiments  of  Mr.  Erichsen,  however,  the  cause  of  death  in  such 
cases,  would  appear  to  be  asphyxia.^ 

As  liquids  are  frequently  passed  off  by  the  urinary  organs  soon 
after  they  have  been  swallowed,  it  has  been  believed  by  some, — either 
that  there  are  vessels  which  form  a  direct  communication  between  the 
stomach  and  bladder ;  or  that  a  transudation  takes  place  through  the 
parietes  of  the  stomach  and  intestine,  and  that  the  fluids  proceed 
through  the  intermediate  areolar  tissue  to  the  bladder.  Both  these 
views,  we  shall  hereafter  show,  are  devoid  of  foundation. 

In  animals,  in  which  the  cutis  vera  is  exposed,  or  the  cuticle  very 
thin,  nutritive  absorption  is  effected  througn  that  envelope.  In  the 
polypi,  medusfle,  radiaria,  and  vermes,  absorption  is  active,  and  accord- 
ing to  Zeder  and  Rudolphi,'  entozoa,  that  live  in  the  midst  of  animal 
humours,  imbibe  them  through  the  skin.  A  few  years  ago,  Jacobson* 
instituted  experiments  on  the  absorbing  power  of  the  helix  of  the  vine 
{Limagon  des  vignes),  A  solution  of  prussiate  of  potass^  was  poured 
over  the  body.  This  was  rapidly  absorbed,  and  entered  the  mass  of 
blood  in  such  quantity,  that  the  animal  acquired  a  deep  blue  colour 
when  sulphate  of  iron  was  thrown  upon  it.    In  the  frog,  toad,  sala- 

»  Precis  El^menUire,  2de  Mit.,  ii.  433.        *  Medioo-Chirurg.  Trans,  for  1818,  p.  65. 
9  Physiologie  M6dicale  et  Philosophique,  1.  494,  Paris,  1831. 
<  Berard,  Cours  do  Phjsiologie,  iv.  94,  Paris,  1855. 

*  Entozoorum  Histor.,  i.  252,  275,  Beriin,  1829. 

*  Memoir,  de  PAoad.  des  Sciences  de  Beriin,  1825,  and  Tiedemann,  Traits  Complet 
de  Physiologie  de  PUomme,  edit.  Fr.,  p.  242,  Paris,  1831. 
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nnander,  &e.,  cutaneous  abeorption  is  so  considerable,  that  occasionally 
the  weight  of  water,  taken  in  this  way,  is  equal  tx>  that  of  the  whole 
body.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter,  that  the  nutrition  of  the  fcrtus  in 
utero  is  mainly,  perhaps,  accomplished  by  nutritive  absorption  efiected 
through  the  cutaneous  envelope, 

IL  ABSOKFTION  OF  LYMPH  OE  LTMPH0SI3. 

This  function  is  eflected  by  agents,  that  strongly  resemble  those 
concerned  in  the  absorption  of  chyle.  One  part  of  tne  vascular  appa- 
ratus is,  indeed,  common  to  both,— the  ihm^Qcic  dvcL  We  a»s  much 
less  acquainted,  however,  with  the  physiology  of  lymphatic,  than  of 
chyliferouSj  absorptton, 

1.  ANATOMY  OF  TUB  LTHTHATIC  APPAKATTB. 

The  lymphatic  apparatus  consists  of  lymphatic  vessels,  lymphatic 

glands  or  ganglia, 
and  thoracic  duct 
The  latter,  however, 
doe^  not  form  the 
medium  of  conimu- 
nieation  between  all 
the  lymphatic  ves- 
sels and  the  venous 
system* 

sek. — These  vessels 
exist  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  body; 
and  have  the  shape 
of  cy  1  i  nd r i cal,  t ran«- 
p aren  t,  m emb I'a n ous 
tubes,  of  small  size, 
anastomosing  freely 
with  each  otlier,  so 
its  to  pre^icnt,  every- 
where, a  reticular  ar- 
rangement. They 
are  never,  according 
10  Professor  MiiUer, 
550  small  as  the  arte- 
rial and  venous  ca- 
pillnries,  and  are^  al- 
most  without  excep- 
tion, visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  G.  B. 
T  re  v\  ra  n  us    assertaS, 


Thp  mutuary  iiTt<»ry,     2.    Axtllmfy  tpIo,    3.    Bmrklnl   jirt*T7.     4. 
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the    areolar     mem- 


phjittcA  empty.    &,   Ihwp-B<*(*d   lyniphadcji  whlcJi  upeoiuiumy 

arlenr.     10.    LytnphiLtlfrif  and   glittidn   wlikh   ui<rom[Miti^   ioJTrHHiciipiilu- 

blyodveweU.     IL  (JlJtjidH  fttid  IvrnphiiiSesi  »fc«tiipiiuyiiig  (hrirmdrti  fonra  bfMnp    Ulirl  nthi^r  Hia 

Mti-ry.     12.  Owper-flpntcd  lympUtic*,     1:1  AxUUrv  rhfctn  uf  il*ud*     iV  ^^  *^^*^  »1^^  ^^^er  U3- 
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cylinders,  of  a  diameter  of  from  O'OOl  to  O'OOG  millimetres,  placed  in  a 
series,  side  by  side  and  end  to  end,  so  as  to  constitute  tubes  which 
form  networks,  and  open  into  larger  lymphatic  trunks.  They  are  ex- 
tremely numerous;  more  so^  however,  in  some  parts  than  others. 
They  have  not  been  found  in  the  brain^  spinal  marrow,  eye,  or  internal 
ear,  bones, cartilages,  or  any  non-vascular  parts;  but  this  is  not  a  posi- 
tive proof,  that  they  do  not  cxiat  in  some  of  them.  It  may  be^  that 
they  are  so  minute  as  to  escape  observation.  In  their  progress  towards 
the  venous  system,  they  go  on  forming  fewer  and  fewer  trunk?^;  yet 
always  remain  smalh  This  uniformity  in  size  is  peculiar  to  them. 
When  an  artery  sends  off"  a  branch,  its  size  is  sensibly  diminished; 
and  when  a  vein  receives  a  branchy  it  is  enlarged;  but  when  a  lym- 
phatic ntrnifies;  there  is  generally  little  change  of  size,  whether  the 
oranch  given  off  be  large  or  stnalL 

The  lymphatics  consist  of  two  planes, — the  one  superficial^  the  other 
deep-seated*  The  former  creep  under  the  outer  covering  of  the  organ, 
or  of  the  akin,  and  accompany  the  subcutaneous  veins.  The  latter  are 
seated  more  deeply  in  the  interstices  of  the  muscles,  or  even  in  the 
tissue  of  parts ;  ancJ  accompany  the  nerves  and  great  vessela.  These 
planes  anastomose  with  each  other^ 

Tliis  arrangement  occurs  not  only  in  the  limbs,  but  the  trunk, 
and  in  every  viscus.     In  the 

trunk,  the  superficial  plane  ^E-  7^- 

is  beneath  the  skin;  and  the 
deep-seated  between  the  mus- 
cles and  the  serous  membrane 
that  lines  the  splanchnic  cavi- 
ties. In  the  viscera^  one 
plane  occupies  the  surface; 
the  other  appears  to  arise 
from  the  parenchyma* 

The  two  great  trunks  of  the 
lytnphatic  system,  in  which 
the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  body 
tenninate,  are  tbe  thoracic 
duct,  and  the  great  lym- 
nliatic  trunk  of  the  right  side. 
The  course  of  the  thoracic 
duct  has  been  described  al- 
Teatiy-  It  is  formed  of  three 
great  vessels ;— one,  in  which 
all  the  lymphatics  and  lac- 
teals  of  the  intcBtines  termi- 
nate; and  the  other  two, 
formed  by  the  union  of  the 
lymphatics  of  the  lower  half 
of  the  body.  Occasionally, 
the  duct  consists  of  several 
trunks,  which  unite  into  one 
before  reaching  the  subclavian  vein ;  but  more  frequently  it  is  double- 


Ljoiphiitic  VesEcb  und  GlnndB  nf  the  Grwin  of  th^ 
Kigbt  Side. 

1.  ^^phi^Da  miigiiii  rMu.  3.  Velna  cvg  the  nnrlkc^  afiil^do- 
men.  3.  Exteroal  jiflidk  t«1ii,  4.  Ljuiphttiic  Tf!*»j^eU  cql- 
iefind  111  (MnHfieuH  Hud  bcroDipftTi^liii^  the  M])h$Dii  VdlD  oa 
lia  Lnurr  nidi?.  &.  Exif^maL  truakn  <)f  tb«  fHUoe  iei  of  Teiiwli. 
S.  LyiiipbAttc  fland  which  ntcflives  kIL  th«ft  %'eM«Jft.  It 
iH  ptiii-cU  on  tka  tefmliiAtioii  of  Uifl  JApheiiik  vpln.  7^  £f- 
fvrPDt  tnitikfl  from  ibli  elRnd.  thetf  boeome  deep-p<^Atpd 
ftod  n.cciinipi.D7  the  femonl  &rtflry,  8.  Onfl  of  ths  jiiur« 
ejfternnl  If  uipUntlo  giuid»  of  the  ^i-oln.  P.  A  ch&iti  of  four 
or  11  rq  Ibgiilnal  g'lftndB,  wMeh  r«««LT&  lhel7inph&h«i  from 
th>3  jfifDlUb^  tibduitieti,  ftnd  axt^miri  ponlon  of  tli&  iblfh^ 
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In  addition  to  the  lymphatics  of  the  lower  half  of  the  body,  the  thoracic 
duct  receives  a  great  part  of  those  of  the  thorax,  and  all  those  from 
the  left  half  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  At  its  termination  in  the 
subclavian,  there  is  a  valve  so  disposed  as  to  allow  the  lymph  to 

Sass  into  the  blood ;  and  to  prevent  the  reflux  of  the  blood  into  the 
uct.  We  shall  see,  however,  that  its  mode  of  termination  in  the 
venous  system  possesses  other  advantages.  The  great  lymphatic 
trunk  of  the  right  side  is  formed  by  the  absorbent^  from  that  side  of 
the  head  and  neck,  and  from  the  right  arm.  It  is  very  short,  being 
little  more  than  an  inch,  and  sometimes  not  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  in 
length, — ^but  of  a  diameter  nearly  as  great  as  the  thoracic  duct.  A 
valve  also  exists  at  the  mouth  of  this  trunk,  which  has  a  similar  ar- 
rangement and  office  with  that  of  the  left  side. 

The  lymphatics  have  been  asserted  to  be  more  numerous  than  the 
veins;  by  some,  indeed,  the  proportion  has  been  estimated  at  fourteen 
superficial  lymphatics  to  one  superficial  vein ;  whence  it  has  been  de- 
duced, that  the  capacity  of  the  lymphatic  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
venous  system.  This  must  be  mere  matter  of  conjecture.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  speculations  that  have  been  indulged  regarding  the 
mode  in  which  the  lymphatic  radicles  arise, — whether  by  open  mouths 
or  by  some  spongy  mediate  body.  The  remarks  made  regarding  the 
chylous  radicles  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  lymphatic. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  dfetermine,  whether  the 
lymphatic  vessels  have  other  communications  with  the  venous  system 
than  by  the  two  trunks  just  described;  or,  whether,  soon  after  their 
origin,  they  do  not  open  into  the  neighbouring  veins, — an  opinion  held 
by  many  of  those,  who  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  absorption  by  the 
lymphatics  exclusively,  to  explain  why  absorbed  matters  are  found  in 
the  veins.  Several  of  the  olaer,  as  well  as  more  modem,  anatomists, 
have  professed  this  opinion;  whilst  it  has  been  strenuously  combated 
by  Scimmering,  Rudolphi,*  and  others.  Vieussens  affirmed,  that,  by 
means  of  injections,  lymphatic  vessels  were  distinctly  seen  originating 
from  the  minute  arteries,  and  terminating  in  small  veins.  Sir  William 
Blizard'  asserts,  that  he  twice  observed  lymphatics  terminating  directly 
in  the  iliac  veins.  Mr.  Bracy  Clarke'  found,  that  the  trunk  of  the 
lymphatic  system  of  the  horse  had  several  openings  into  the  lumbar 
veins.  M.  Kibes,^  by  injecting  the  supra-hepatic  veins,  saw  the  sub- 
stance of  the  injection  enter  the  superficial  lymphatics  of  the  liver. 
M.  Alard'  considers  that  the  lymphatic  and  venous  systems  communi- 
cate at  their  origins.  Vincent  Fohmann*  thinks,  that  the  lymphatic 
vessels  communicate  directly  with  the  veins,  not  only  in  the  capillaries, 
but  in  the  interior  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  Lauth,^  of  Strasbiirg, — 
who  went  to  Heidelberg  to  learn  from  Fohmann  his  plan  of  injecting, — 
announced  the  same  facts  in  1824.    By  this  anatomical  arrangement, 

»  Grandriss  der  Physiologie,  u.  s.  w.,  2ter  Band,  2te  Abtheilung,  S.  247,  Berlin,  1828. 
■  Physiological  Observations  on  the  Al>sorbent  System  of  Vessels,  Lond.,  1787. 

•  Rees's  Cyclopedia,  art.  Anatomy,  Veterinary.  *  Magendie,  Precis,  etc.,  ii.  238. 
^  Du  Si6ge  et  de  la  Nature  des  Maladies,  on  Nonvelles  Considerations  touchant  la 

Veritable  Action  du  Systdme  Absorbant,  etc.,  Paris,  1821. 

*  Ueber  die  Verbindung  der  Saugadem  mit  den  Venen,  Heidelb.,  '1821 ;  and  Das 
Saugadersystem  der  Wirbelthiere,  Heft  1,  Heidelb.,  1824;  and  M^m.  snr  les  Commnni- 
cations  des  Vaisseaux  Lymphatiqnes  avec  les  Veines,  Li6ge,  1832. 

^  Essai  sor  les  VaisBeaaz  Lymphatiqnes,  Strasbonrg,  1824. 
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Lauth  explains  how  an  injection,  sent  into  the  arteries,  reaches  the 
lymphatics,  without  being  effused  into  the  areolar  tissue;  the  injection 
passing  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins,  and  thence,  by  a  retrograde 
route,  into  the  lymphatics.  M.  Bcclard  believed,  that  this  communi- 
cation exists  at  least  in  the  interior  of  the  lymphatic  glands;  and  he 
supported  his  opinion  by  the  fact,  that  in  birds,  in  which  these  glands 
are  wanting,  and  are  replaced  by  plexuses,  the  lymphatic  vessels  in  the 
plexuses  are  distinctly  seen  opening  into  the  veins.  Lippi*  has  made 
these  communications  the  subject  of  an  express  work.  According  to 
him,  the  most  numerous  exist  between  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the 
abdomen,  and  the  yena  cava  inferior  and  its  branches.  So  numerous 
are  they,  that  every  vein  receives  a  lymphatic  vessel,  and  the  sum  of 
all  would  be  sufficient  to  form  several  thoracic  ducts.  Opposite  the 
second  and  third  lumbar  vertebrae,  the  lymphatic  vessels  are  manifestly 
divided  into  two  orders: — some  ascending,  and  emptying  themselves 
into  the  thoracic  duct;  others  descending,  and  opening  into  the  renal 
vessels  and  pelves  of  the  kidneys.  Lippi  admits  the  same  arrange* 
ment,  as  regards  the  chyliferous  vessels;  and  he  adopts  it  to  explain 
the  promptitude  with  which  drinks  are  evacuated  by  the  urine. 

Subsequent  researches  have  not,  in  general,  confirmed  the  statements 
of  Lippi.  G.  Rossi,*  indeed,  maintains,  that  the  vessels,  which  Lippi 
took  for  lymphatics,  were  veins.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  when 
Rossi  was  in  Paris,  he  was  unable  to  demonstrate,  when  requested  to 
do  so  by  M.  Breschet,  the  very  things,  that  he  had  previously  figured 
and  described.  Panizza,  too,  affirms,  that  no  direct  union  or  continuity 
between  the  venous  capillaries  and  lymphatics  has  ever  been  made 
manifest  to  the  eye,  either  in  the  human  subject  or  the  lower  animals:* 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  observations  of  Lippi  as  to  the  alleged  termina- 
tion of  lymphatics  in  various  veins  of  the  abdomen  have  generally 
been  either  rejected  as  erroneous  or  held  to  refer  to  deviations  from 
the  normal  condition.**  It  is  proper  to  remark,  however,  that,  recently, 
Dr.  A.  Nuhn,*  Prosector  at  Ileidelberg,  has  maintained,  that  there  is  a 
regular  communication  between  the  abdominal  lymphatics  and  veins, 
and  describes  three  cases  of  the  kind  which  fell  under  his  own  observa- 
tion. In  two  of  these,  the  lymphatics  opened  into  the  renal  veins;  in 
the  third  into  the  vena  cava.  The  article  contains  a  good  history  of 
the  views  of  different  observers  on  the  communication  between  the 
absorbents  and  veins. 

We  are  perhaps  justified  in  concluding  with  Panizza,  that  anatomy 
has  not  hitherto  succeeded  in  determining,  with  physical  certainty,  in 
what  relation  the  sanguiferous  and  lymphatic  systems  stand  to  each 
other,  at  their  extreme  ramifications.*    M.  Magehdie^  conceives  the 

'  niustrazioni  Fisiologiche,  etc.,  Firenz.,  1825. 

*  Omodei*8  Annali  Universali,  Jan.,  1826. 

*  Osservazioni  Antropo-zootomico-fisiologiche,  Pavia,  1833;  and  Breschet,  STst^me 
Lymphatique,  Paris,  1836. 

*  Quain's  Human  Anatomy,  by  Quain  and  Sharpey,-  Amer.  edit.,  by  Dr.  Leidy,  ii.  43, 
PhUad.,  1849. 

*  MUUer's  Archiv.  ftir  Anatomie,  n.  s.  w..  Heft  2,  S.  173,  Berlin,  1848. 

*  See  on  both  sides  of  this  subject,  Miiller's  Handbnch,  u.  s.  w.,  Baly's  translation, 
p.  273,  Lond.,  1838 ;  and  Weber's  Uildebrandt's  Handbnch  der  Anatomie,  iii.  113, 
Braunschweig,  1831.  '  I>r6ci8,  Ac,  U,  194. 
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BlciodTeic«ti  And  Ljimpbiilics  from  th«  Tailor  tb« 
TadpoJ®, 
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most  plausible  view  regarding  tlie  lymphatics  to  be; — that  tbey  arise 
by  extremely  fine  roots  in  tbe  substance  of  the  membranes  and  areolar 

tissue^  and  in  the  parenchyma  of 
Fig,  71.  organs,  where  they  appear  con- 

tinuous with  the  final  arterial 
ramifications ;^aB  it  frequently 
}iiipi>ensj  that  an  injection  sent 
into  an  artery  passes  into  the 
lymphatics  of  the  part  to  whi*i-- 
it  is  distributed-  By  some^  they 
are  described,  as  commencing  ei- 
ther in  closely  meshed  networks, 
interspersed  among  the  blood  vea- 
Bels  of  the  several  tissue,  or  else 
in  pointed  closed  tubes  or  pro- 
cesses, as  shown  in  the  marginal 
figure  of  the  lymph  and  blood- 
vessels in  a  part  of  the  tail  of  the 
tadpole;— the  bloodvessels  being 
denoted  by  the  corpuacles  in 
them.  In  this  state^  many  of  the 
extremities  of  the  lympliatice  ap- 
pear tocommunicate  with  pointed 
or  star-shaped  cells;  but  this,  ac- 
cording to  Messrs.  Kirkes  and 
Paget,^  may  be  peculiar  to  the 
embryonic  state,  as  no  similar  cells  are  seen  in  the  adult;  nor  is  there 
any  appearance  of  the  existence  of  cells  for  the  elaboration  of  lymph, 
similar  to  those  described  as  existing  in  the  intestinal  villi. 

The  structure  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  is  like  that  of  the  lacteals* 
They  have  the  same  number  and  character  of  coats;  the  same  crescen- 
tic  valves  or  sphincterSj  occurring  in  pairs^  and  giving  them  the  knotted 
and  irregular  appearance,  for  which  they  are  remarkable; — every  coa- 
traction  indicating  the  presence  of  a  pair  of  valves,  or  sphincter.  The 
minutest  lymphatics  seem,  however,  to  be  destitute  of  valves :  but  they 
are  discernible  in  those  of  less  than  one- third  of  a  line  in  diameter^ 
and  have  the  same  structure  as  those  of  the  veins.  In  man,  eacb 
lymphatic,  before  reaching  the  venous  system,  passes  throngh  a 
lympluUic  gland  or  ganglion^  formerly  called  a  congldale  gland.  These 
organs  are  extremely  numerous ;  and  in  shape,  structure,  and  probably 
in  function,  re^semble  entirely  the  mesenteric  glands,  (See  page  217.) 
They,  therefore,  do  not  demand  distinct  notice*  They  exist  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  axil  lee,  neck,  neighbourhood  of  the  lower  jaw,  beneath 
the  skin  of  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  in  the  groins,  and  pelvis  in  the 
neigh  ho  urhomi  of  the  great  vessel  s*  The  connection  between  the 
lymphatics  and  those  glands  is  the  same  as  that  between  the  chyli- 
ferous  vessels  and  mesenteric  glands, 

M.Chaussier  includes  in  the  lymphatic  system  certain  organs,  whose 
uses  in  the  economy  are  not  manifest, — the  thymus  gland,  the  thyroid, 

■  Hanual  of  Phj«iol<>g7,  2d  Amer.  edit,  p.  209,  FMlad,,  1853. 
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tie  supra-renal  capsules,  and  per-  Fig.  72. 

haps  the  spleen.  These  he  con- 
Biders  to  be  varieties  of  the  same 
species,  and  terms  them  all  glandi- 
form  ganglions. 

The  Uiymus  gland  is  a  body 
consisting  of  distinct  lobes,  situate 
at  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of 
the  thorax  behind  the  sternum. 
It  has  been  considered  to  belong 
more  particularly  to  foetal  exist- 
ence, and  will  be  investigated 
hereafter. 

The  thyroid  gland  or  hody,  is, 
also,  a  lobated  organ,  situate  at  the 
anterior  part  of  the  neck  beneath 
the  skin  and  subcutaneous  mus- 
cles, and  resting  on  the  anterior 
and  inferior  part  of  the  larynx, 
and  first  rings  of  the  trachea.  It  is 
formed  of  lobes,  which  subdivide 
into  lobides  and  granula ;  is  of  a 
red,  and  at  times  yellow  colour ; 
and  presents,  internally,  cells  or 
vesicles,  filled  with  a  viscid  and 
colourless  or  yellowish  fluid, 
which,  collected  on  the  point  of  a 
knife  after  incising  the  gland,  ap- 
pears like  a  weak  solution  of  gum, 
and  is  almost  devoid  of  the  ropi- 
ness  of  white  of  egg.  Putintocom- 
mon  rectified  spirit,  it  seems  to  lose 
only  a  little  water ;  becomes  solid, 
but  not  opaque;  and  loses  but 
little.  The  same  effects  result  in 
the  cells  when  the  gland  is  boiled 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour :  no  ap- 
parent solution  occurs.  The  thy- 
roid gland  has  no  excretory  duct ; 
and,  consequently,  it  is  diflBcult  to 
imagine  its  use.  It  is  larger  in 
the  foetus  than  in  the  adult,  and 
has  been  supposed  to  be,  in  some 
way,  inservient  to  foetal  existence. 
It  continues,  however,  through 
life;  receives  large  arteries,  as 
well  as^  a  number  of  nerves  and 
lymphatics,  and  hence,  it  has  been 
supposed,  fills  some  important  office  through  the  whole  of  existence. 
This,  however,  is  conjectural.    Mr.  King*  has  affirmed,  what  had  been 

>  Gqj'b  Hospital  Reports,  1.  437,  Lond.,  1836,  and  Sir  Aatlej  Cooper.,  ibid.,  p.  449. 


A.  One  of  the  ingninal  Irmphatie  g1and§  injeeied 
with  mercury,  a.  Afferent  lymphatie  remel  from  th« 
lower  extremity,  fr.  Efferent  yesMl.  Others  are  alao 
seen. 

B.  One  of  the  ■nperlloial  lymphatie  tmnki  of  the 
thigh. 

C.  One  of  the  femoral  Irmphatie  tmaks  laid  open 
longitndinally  to  display  the  ralres  within  it.  e.  Sinoa 
between  the  ralre  and  the  wall  of  the  ressel.  d.  Sur- 
face of  one  TaWe,  directed  towards  the  opposite,  e. 
Semicircular  attached  margin  of  the  Talve. 


Fig.  73. 


Group  of  Gland  Vesicles  from  the  Thyroid  Oland  ef 
a  child,  a.  ConnectlTe  tissue,  b.  Membrane  of  tba 
▼eddes.    e.  Epithelial  sella. 
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already  imagmed  by  many,  that  tlie  absorbent  vessels  of  the  thyroid 
convey  its  peculiar  secretion  to  the  great  veiBS  of  the  body.  It  is  the 
seat  of  goitre  or  bronckocekj  the  swelled  neck^  Derbyshire  fieck^  pajJOs,  &c., 
BB  it  has  been  termed  in  difterent  quarters  of  the  globe, — a  singular 
afiFeetion,  which  is  common  at  the  base  of  lofty  moiintains  in  all  parts 
of  the  world ;  and  for  the  cure  of  which,  we  have  a  valuable  remedy  in 
iodine.  The  eutrophic  agency  of  this  drug  is  particularly  exerted  on 
the  thyroid,  and  it  afibrds  an  additional  instance,  to  the  many  already 
known,  of  remedial  agents  exerting  their  properties  upon  a  particular 
organ,  without  our  being  able,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  acconnt  for  the 
preference.  Iodine  stimulates,  perhaps^  the  absorbent  vessels  of  the 
gland  to  augmented  action ;  it  certainly  modifies  the  nutrition  of  the 
organ ;  and  the  consequence  is  absorption  of  the  morbid  deposit* 

The  snj.>ra'renal  or  atrabiliartj  capsules  or  glands  are  small  hodiea 
in  the  abdomen,  behind  the  peritoneum^  and  above  each  kidney,  which 
are  larger  in  the  foetus  than  in  the  adult.  The  arteries  distributed  to 
them  are  of  considerable  size.  They  are  lobular  and  granular,  and 
like  the  kidneys,  according  to  Ktilliker,  consist  of  a  so-called  cortical^ 
and  a  meduUarf/ portion^  the  former  being  principally  formed  of  a  stroma 
of  connective  tissue,  in  which  are  oval  spaces  Hlled  with  a  granular 
substance,  mixed  with  nuclei,  or  even  cells.  The  medullary  portion 
also  consists  of  a  stroma  of  connective  tissue  formed  of  laminae,  which 
are  prolonged  from  the  cortical  connective  tissne,  m  the  network  of 
which  lies  a  pale,  fine,  granular  substance,  containing  pale  cells,  and  a 
few  fat  or  pigment  grannies,  the  cells  frequently  having  distinct  nucleoli, 
*^with  large  nucleoli*"^  Sir  Everard  Home' described  their  interior  as 
filled  with  a  viscid  fluid  pulp  or  oil,  which  is  reddish  in  the  fcetus,  yel- 
low in  childhood,  and  brown  in  old  age*  Under  the  microscope,  the  pulp 
has  been  found  to  consist  of  minute  oil-like  spheroids,  of  very  unequal 
size,  varying  from  ^^Jic^th  to  snVwth  of  an  inch  in  diameten'  They 
continue  during  life;  but  with  their  precise  uses  we  are  unacquainted. 
By  the  ancients,  they  were  believed  to  be  the  secretory  organs  of  the 
imaginary  atrabilis ;  hence  their  name.  Sir  Everard  Home  consideiB 
that  they  act  like  a  filter,  *^by  which  any  oil  left  in  the  arterial  branch^ 
that  are  near  the  kidneys  may  be  separated,  and  prevented  from  making 
its  escape  by  the  tubie  uriniferte  of  these  glands.'*  Dn  Carpenter* 
thought  the  only  function  that  can  be  assigned  them  with  anything 
like  probability,  is  that  of  serving  as  a  means  of  conveying  into  the 
veins  the  blood  sent  through  the  renal  artery,  when,  from  any  cause, 
the  secreting  function  of  the  kidneys  is  partly  or  wholly  checkedj  and 
their  capillary  circulation  stagnates  in  conse<iuence. 

All  these  bodies  are  probably  concerned  in  hsematosis ;  but  at  the 
same  time- — as  shown  hereafter,^ — they  may  act  under  special  circum- 
stances as  diverticula  to  the  blood  and  hence  merit  the  name — now 
generally  assigned  to  them — of  vascular  glands.  Their  functions  are 
treated  of  elsewhere.  ^ 

^  MikroBkopigclie  Anatomle,  21  er  Band,  g.  377,  Leipt.,  IS 54,  aad  Amer.  ed^.  of  tlie 
Sydenham  Sotriel^'H  edit,  of  hla  Manual  of  Histology,  hj  Dr.  Pa  Costa,  p.  61S,  PhiU- 
delpUia,  1854. 

*  L*?et.  ou  Comp,  AmL,  v.  262,  LoDtl,,  1828, 
^  CtulliTerj  tn  Ci^rbi^r^a  General  ATiatomjr,  p.  103. 

*  FrincipletJ  of  Human  Phj-siologyj  5  710^  Loud*,  1842- 
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Lymph  may  be  procured  in  two  ways,  either  by  opening  a  lym- 
phatic vessel,  and  collecting  the 'fluid  that  issues  from  it, — but  this  is 
an  uncertain  method, — or  by  making  an  animal  fast  four  or  five  days, 
and  obtaining  the  fluid  from  the  thoracic  duct.  This  has  been  con- 
sidered pure  lymph ;  but  it  must  be  mixed  with  the  product  of  the 
digestion  of  the  different  secretions  from  the  portion  of  the  digestive 
tube  above  the  origin  of  the  chyliferous  vessels.  Chyle  itself  is 
nothing  more  than  lymph  of  the  intestines,  containing  matter  absorbed 
from  the  digested  food ;  and  in  the  intervals  of  digestion  lymph  alone 
is  found  in  the  chyliferous  vessels. 

The  fluid,  obtained  as  above-mentioned,  is  of  a  rosy,  slightly  opal- 
ine tint ;  a  markedly  spermatic  odour,  and  saline  taste.  At  times,  it 
is  of  a  decidedly  yellowish  colour ;  at  others,  of  a  madder  red ;  circum- 
stances which  may  have  given  occasion  to  erroneous  inferences  from 
experiments  made  on  the  absorption  of  colouring  matters.  Its  specific 
gravity  has  been  found,  by  some,  to  be  1022-28 :  by  others,  1'037.  Its 
colour  is  affirmed  to  be  more  rosy  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time 
the  animal  has  fasted.  When  examined  by  the  microscope,  it  exhibits 
globules  or  corpuscles  like  those  of  the  chyle ;  and,  like  the  chyle, 
bears  considerable  analogy,  in  its  chemical  composition,  to  the  blood. 
Both  may,  indeed,  without  impropriety,  be  regarded  as  rudimental 
blood. 

Bodies  similar  to  these  lymph  corpuscles  are  seen  mingled  with  the 
blood,  occupying  generally  the  space  between  the  main  current  and 
the  parietes  of  the  vessel.  Some,  however,  regard  them  as  blood  cor- 
puscles in  process  of  solution  or  disintegration ;  and  M.  MandP  thinks 
they  do  not  exist  in  the  fluid  during  life,  but  are  owing  to  the  coagu- 
lation of  its  fibrin.  More  recently,  he  has  stated,  that  from  experi- 
ments made  with  M.  Breschet,  it  was  evidently  impracticable  to  pro- 
cure pure  lymph  by  opening  the  lymphatic  hearts  of  frogs.  Blood 
globules  always  existed  in  it;  and  this,  he  thinks,  throws  doubts  on 
the  view,  that  lymph  corpuscles  are  transformed  into  blood  corpuscles. 

When  left  at  rest,  lymph  separates  into  two  portions ; — the  one  a 
liquid,  nearly  like  the  serum  of  the  blood  ;  the  other  a  coagulum  or 
clot  of  a  deeper  rosy  hue ;  in  which  is  a  multitude  of  reddish  filaments, 
disposed  in  an  arborescent  manner;  and,  in  appearance,  very  analo- 
gous to  the  vessels  distributed  in  the  tissue  of  organs.  When  a  por- 
tion of  coagulated  lymph  is  examined,  it  seems  to  consist  of  two 
parts : — the  one  solid,  formed  of  numerous  cells,  which  contains  the 
other  or  more  liquid  part ;  and  if  the  former  be  separated,  the  latter 
coagulates.  Mr.  Brande*  collected  the  lymph  from  the  thoracic  duct 
of  an  animal,  that  had  been  kept  without  food  for  twenty -four  hours, 
lie  found  its  chief  constituent  to  be  water,  besides  which,  it  contained 
chloride  of  sodium  and  albumen: — the  latter  being  in  such  minute 
quantity,  that  it  coagulated  *only  by  the  action  of  galvanism.  The 
lymph  of  a  dog  yielded  to  M.  Chevreul,  water,  926*4;  fibrin,  4*2; 
albumen,  61*0;  chloride  of  sodium,  6*1;  carbonate  of  soda,  1*8;  phos- 
phate of  lime,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  and  carbonate  of  lime,  0*5. 

*  Anatom.  Microscop.,  i.  15.  *  Turner's  Chemistrj,  4th  Amer.  edit.,  p.  567. 
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That  of  the  horse  yielded  to  M.  Lassaigne,  water,  192'5  ;  fibrin,  0-33; 
albumen,  5*73;  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium,  with  soda  and 

5)hosphate  of  lime,  143.  Total,  lOQ.  MM.  Marchand  and  Colberg* 
bund  its  constituents  to  be, — water,  96*926;  fibrin,  0*520;  albumen, 
0434;  osmazome  (and  loss),  0-312 ;  fatty  oil  and  crystalline  fat,  0*264; 
chloride  of  sodium,  chloride  of  potassium,  carbonate  and  lactate  of  an 
alkali,  and  sulphate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  oxide  of  iron, 
1-544.  Total,  100-000.  Gmelin  found,  in  1000  parts  of  human  lymph, 
water,  961*0;  solid  constituents,  30-74;  fibrin,  5-20;  albumen,  4*34; 
extractive  matter,  3-12;  fluid  and  crystalline  fat,  2*64;  chlorides  of 
sodium  and  potassium,  alkaline  sulphates  and  carbonates,  sulphate 
and  phosphate  of  lime,  and  peroxide  of  iron,  15*44.  M.  L'H^ritier* 
analyzed  the  lymph  obtainea  from  the  thoracic  duct  of  a  man  who 
died  from  softening  of  the  brain,  and  took  nothing  but  a  little  water 
for  thirty  hours  preceding  his  death.  It  contained  in  1000  parts, — 
water,  924-36;  fibrin,  3-20;  fat,  5-10;  albumen,  60-02;  salts,  8-25. 
Lymph,  collected  from  the  absorbent  vessels  of  the  neck  of  a  horse, 
was  elaborately  analyzed  by  Nasse,  and  found  to  contain  in  1000 
parts, — water,  950;  solid  residue,  50;  albumen  with  fibrin,  39*111 
water  extract,  3*248;  spirit  extract,  0*877;  alcohol  extract,  0*755 
ethereal  extract,  0*088;  oleate  of  soda,  0*575;  carbonate  of  soda,  0*560 
phosphate  of  soda,  0*120;  sulphate  of  potassa,  0*233;  chloride  of 
sodium,  4*123;  carbonate  of  lime,  0.104;  phosphate  of  lime  with  some 
iron,  0*095;  carbonate  of  magnesia,  0*044;  silica,  0*067.  He  com- 
pared the  lymph  with  the  serum  from  the  blood  of  a  healthy  horse; 
and  found  a  remarkable  coincidence  in  the  salts  of  the  two  fluids. 

Alkaline  ohlorides        ..... 
Alkaline  carbonates  (oleate  of  soda  included)  . 
Alkaline  sulphates       ..... 
Alkaline  phosphates    ..... 

6-611  6-611* 

The  same  observer*  has  given  a  tabular  view  of  six  analyses  of  the 
lymph  of  the  horse  and  ass. 

ReuM  and 

Bmmert.  Gmelin.  Qmelln.  Lassaigne.  Sees.       Kasse. 
I.  II. 

Water  ....  960-0  961-0  967-70  925-00  965-36   950-00 

Fibrin  .  .  .    neariy  3-0      2-5      1-30      3-30      1*20|«q-, 

Albumen      ....  27-5    14-85  12-00  f  "^^'^^ 

Extractive  matter  soluble  only  in  water  2-1      2-58     57.36    13.19      3-25 

Extractive  matter  soluble  in  alcohol  39*6      6-9       9-69  2-40      1-63 

Fat    .  .  .  .  .  0-0      traces  a  trace    0-09 

Soluble  salts  'X       contained  in 

Salts  of  lime,  magnesia  [•  the  14-34      5-85      5-61 

and  silica  J  extractive  matters  a  trace ) 

Oxide  of  iron  ....  f  0.31 

Loss  .....  0-4  3.88 


Serum. 

Lymph 

4-055 

4.123 

1-130 

1-135 

0-311 

0-233 

0-115 

0-120 

»  MiiUer's  Archiv.  Jahrgang,  1838,  s.  129,  cited  in  V.  Bruns,  Lehrbuch  der  AUge- 
meinen  Anatomie,  8.  135,  Braunschweig,  1841. 

«  Trait6  de  Chimie  Pathologique,  p.  18,  Paris,  1842. 

•  Simon*s  Animal  Chemistry,  Sydenham  Soc.  edit.,  p.  353,  Lond.,  1845,  or  Amer. 
edit.,  Philad.,  1846. 

*  Wagner's  HandwSrterbuch  der  Physiologic,  9te  Lieforung,  s.  396,  Braunschweig, 
1845. 


Chyle. 

Lymph. 

90-237 

96-536 

3-616 

1-200 

0-370 

0.120 

0-332 

0-240 

1-233 

1-319 

3-601 

a  trace. 

0-711 

0.585 
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A  comparative  analysis  of  the  chyle  and  lymph  of  the  ass  has  been 
made  by  Dr.  G.  O,  Bees.^  The  fluids  were  obtained  from  the  chylife- 
rous  and  lymphatic  vessels  seven  hours  after  a  full  meal,  previous  to 
their  entrance  into  the  thoracic  duct. 

Water         ...... 

Albuminoos  matter  .... 

FibrinooB  matter    ..... 

Animal  extractive  matter,  soluble  in  water  an3  alcohol 
Animal  extractive  matter,  soluble  in  water  only  . 
Fattj  matter  ..... 

Salts  : — alkaline  chloride,  sulphate,  and  carbonate,  with  ) 
traces  of  alkaline  phosphate  and  oxide  of  iron  ) 

100-000  100-000 

The  chyle — it  will  be  observed — contains  a  larger  proportion  of  de- 
cidedly organizable  matters.  Dr.  Rees*  examined  the  contents  of  the 
thoracic  duct  of  a  human  subject,  procured  an  hour  and  a  quarter  after 
death  by  hanging.  They  amounted  to  six  drachms,  and  yielded  the 
following  results : — 

Water             ........  90-48 

Albumen,  with  traces  of  fibrinous  matter      ....  7.08 

Aqueous  extractive  (zomodine)  .  .  .  .  .0*56 

Alcoholic  extractive  (osmazome)       .....  0-52 

Alkaline  chloride,  carbonate,  and  sulphate,  with  traces  of  phosphate, )  q,aa 

and  oxide  of  iron  j 

Fatty  matters             .            .            .            .            .            •            •  0-92 

100-00 

Messrs.  Gubler  and  Qu^venne*  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
human  lymph  obtained  from  a  varicose  dilatation  of  the  superficial 
lymphatic  network  of  the  skin,  and  found  it  to  consist  of — 

Fibrin 0-056 

Fatty  matter  ........        0-382 

Caseiform  matter,  containing  only  one  per  cent,  of  earthy  phosphate  ) 
with  traces  of  iron    ......  )    4-275  1-6-013 

Hydro-alcoholic  extract,  containing  sugar,  and  leaving,  by  incinera-  * 
tion,  0-730  of  a  saline  mixture,  composed  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  > 
phosphate  and  carbonate  of  soda     ....  J     1-300 

Water  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .      93-987 

Chyle  and  lymph  strikingly,  therefore,  resemble  each  other;  and  ac- 
cording to  M.  Millon,*  when  taken  from  the  same  animal  at  one  time, 
the  analogy  in  composition  is  very  great.  Without  impropriety  they 
may,  indeed,  be  termed  rudimental  blood.' 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  lymph  contained  in  the 
body.  It  would  seem,  that  notwithstanding  the  great  capacity  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  there  is,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  little  fluid 
circulating  in  them.    Frequently,  when  examined,  they  have  appeared 

'  Lond.  Med.  Gazette,  Jan.,  1841. 

■  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  Feb.  10, 1842. 

*  Comptes  Rendus  des  Seances  et  M6moires  de  la  Soci^td  de  Biologic,  Ann6e  1854, 
p.  50,  Paris,  1855. 

*  Archives  Oen^rales  de  M6deoine,  F6vr.,  1850,  p.  237. 

*  See,  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  lymph,  Lehmann,  Lehrbuch  der  Physiologischen 
Chemie,  ii.  290,  Leipz.,  1850,  and  Amer.  edit,  of  Dr.  Day's  translation,  by  Dr.  Robt.  K 
Rogers,  ii.  31,  Philad.,  1855. 
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to  be  empty,  or  pervaded  by  a  mere  thread  of  lymph.  M.  Magendie^ 
endeavoured  to  obtain  the  whole  of  the  lymph  from  a  dog  of  large 
stature.  He  could  collect  but  an  ounce  and  a  half;  and  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  quantity  increased  whenever  the  animal  was  kept  fast- 
ing ;  but  on  this  point  he  does  not  seem  to  express  himself  positively. 
On  the  other  hand,  M.  CoUard  de  Martigny*  obtained  nine  grains  of 
lymph,  in  ten  minutes,  from  the  thoracic  duct  of  a  rabbit  which  had 
taken  no  food  for  twenty -four  hours ;  and  Geiger,  frqm  three  to  five 
pounds  of  lymph  daily,  from  the  foot  of  a  horse  from  which  the  same 
quantity  had  been  flowing  several  years,  without  injury  to  the  health. 
The  estimate  made  by  Bidder  has  been  referred  to  elsewhere.  (Page  220). 

3.    FHY8I0L0GY  OF  LTHPH08IS. 

The  term  lymphosis  has  been  proposed  by  Chaussier  for  the  action 
of  elaboration  by  which  lymph  is  formed, — as  chyhsis  has  been  used 
for  the  formation  of  chyle,  and  hoematosts  for  that  of  the  blood.  In 
describing  the  organs  concerned,  the  striking  similarity — we  might 
almost  say — identity  in  structure  and  arrangement  between  them  and 
the  chyliferous  organs  will  have  been  apparent.  A  part  of  the  vascu- 
lar apparatus  is  common  to  both ;  and  they  manifestly  constitute  one 
and  the  same  system.  This  would  be  sufficient  to  induce  us  to  assign 
them  similar  functions ;  and  it  would  require  powerful  and  positive 
testimony  to  establish  an  opposite  view.  At  one  period,  lymph  was 
considered  to  be  .simply  the  .watery  portion  of  the  blood ;  and  the 
lymphatic  vessels  were  regarded  as  the  continuation  of  ultimate  arte- 
rial ramifications.  It  was  affirmed,  that  the  blood,  on  reaching  the 
terminal  branches  of  the  arteries,  separated  into  two  parts ;  the  red 
and  thicker  portion  returning  to  the  heart  by  the  veins ;  and  the  white, 
serous  portion — liqitor  sa/nguinis — by  the  lymphatics.^  The  reasons 
for  this  belief  were,  the  great  resemblance  between  lymph  and^  the 
serum  of  the  blood ;  and  the  facility  with  which  an  injection  passes, 
in  the  dead  body,  from  the  arterial  into  the  lymphatic  capillary  vessels. 
M.  Magendie  has  revived  the  ancient  doctrine ;  and,  of  consequence, 
no  longer  considers  the  lymphatics  to  form  part  of  the  absorbent  sys- 
tem ;  but  to  belong  to  the  circulatory  apparatus,  and  to  serve  the  office 
of  waste  pipes,  in  case  of  emergency.  Without  canvassing  this  sub- 
ject now,  we  may  assume  it  for  granted,  that  the  lymph  which  circulates 
in  the  lymphatic  vessels  is  as  identical  in  its  nature,  or  as  little  subject 
to  alteration,  as  the  chyle ;  and  that,  consequently,  whatever  may  be 
the  materials,  besides  the  liquor  sanguinis,  that  constitute  it,  an  action 
of  elaboration  and  selection  must  be  exerred  in  its  formation. 

It  has  been  conceived,  that  many  of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  the 
serous  membranes,  for  example,  do  not  receive  red  blood  ;  and  must, 
consequently,  be  nourished  by  white  blood.  The  lymphatics,  in  such 
cases,  have  been  considered  to  be  to  the  white  arteries  what  the  veins 
are  to  the  red.  Such  has  been  presumed  to  be  one  of  their  offices,  but 
it  will  be  seen,  hereafter,  that  all  the  tissues  supplied  with  vessels  receive 
red  blood ;  and  hence  it  is  unnecessary  to  suppose,  that  the  lymphatics 
execute  any  venous  function. 

'  Op.  cital.,  ii.  192.  ■  Journal  de  Phjsiologie,  viii.  266. 

»  Kirkes  and  Paget,  Manual  of  Physiology,  2d  Amer.  edit.,  p.  210,  Philad.,  1853. 
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Assuming,  for  the  present,  that  lymph  is  wholly  obtained  from 
materials  already  deposited  in  the  l>ody ;  the  next  inquiry  is, — ^the 
mode  in  which  its  formation  and  simultaneous  absorption  are  effected. 
On  this  topic,  we  have  no  arguments  to  employ  in  addition  to  those 
adduced  regarding  the  function  of  the  chyliferous  radicles.  In  every 
respect,  they  are  situate  identically,  and  to  the  history  of  the  latter  we 
must  refer  for  an  exposition  of  the  little  we  know  of  this  part  of  lym- 
phosis. 

The  causes  of  the  progression  of  the  lymph  in  the  vessels  are  the 
same  as  those  that  influence  the  chyle.  In  addition,  however,  to  those 
mentioned  under  chyliferous  absorption,  there  is  one  that  applies  equally 
to  the  chyliferous  and  lymphatic  vessels:  this  is  the  mode  in  which  the 
thoracic  duct  enters  the  subclavian  vein.  It  has  been  already  observed 
that  it  occurs  at  the 

point  pf  junction  be-  Fig.  74. 

tween  the  jugular 
and  subclavian,  as  at 
D,  Fig.  74,  where  J 
represents  the  jugu- 
lar, and  V  S  the  sub- 
clavian, in  which  the 
blood  flows  from  V 
towards  S,  the  car- 
diac extremity. 

Now,  it  is  a  phy- 
sical fact,  that  when 
a  small  tube  is  in- 
serted perpendicu- 
larly into  the  lower 
side  of  a  horizontal 
conical  pipe,  in 
which  water  is  flow- 
ing from  the  nar- 
rower to  the  wider 
portion ;  and  if  the  small  vertical  tube  be  made  to  dip  into  a  vessel  of 
water,  not  only  will  the  water  of  the  larger  pipe  not  descend  into  the 
vessel ;  but  it  will  draw  up  the  water  through  the  small  tube  so  as  to 
empty  the  vessel.^  Instead  of  supposing  the  canals,  in  Fig.  74,  to  be 
veins  and  the  thoracic  duct;  let  us  presume  that  they  are  rigid  me- 
chanical tubes;  and  that  the  extremity  of  the  tube  D,  which  represents 
the  thoracic  duct,  dips  into  the  vessel  B.  As  the  fluid,  proceeding  from 
J  to  S  and  V  to  S,  is  passing  from  the  narrower  portions  of  conical 
tubes  to  wider,  it  follows,  that  the  fluid  will  be  drawn  out  of  the  ves- 
sel B,  simply  by  traction,  or,  by  what  Venturi^  terms  the  lateral  com- 
munication  of  fluids.  This  would  happen  in  whatever  part  of  the  ves- 
sel the  tube  B  D  terminated.  But  its  insertion  at  D  has  another  advan- 
tage. By  the  mode  in  which  the  current  from  J  towards  S  unites  with 
that  from  V  towards  S,  a  certain  degree  of  diminished  pressure  must 


Termination  of  Thoracic  Duct. 


*  Sir  C.  BeU,  in  Animal  Mechanics,  p.  41,  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  Lond.,  1829. 
'  Sor  la  Communication  Laterale  du  Mouvement  dans  les  Fluidea,  Faria,  1798. 
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exist  at  D ;  so  that  the  atmospheric  pressure,  on  the  surfisuse  of  the 
water  in  the  vessel  B,  will  be  exerted  m  propelling  it  forwards.  In 
the  progress,  then,  of  the  chyle  and  Ijmph  along  the  thoracic  duct,  not 
only  may  the  traction  of  the  more  forcible  stresmi  along  the  veins  draw 
the  fluia  in  the  thoracic  duct  along  with  it,  but,  owing  to  the  dimin- 
ished pressure  at  the  mouth  of  the  duct,  atmospheric  pressure  may  have 
some — although  probably  but  little — influence,  in  forcing  the  chyle 
and  lymph  from  the  chyliferous  and  lymphatic  radicles  onwards.  The 
lymphatic  glands  have  been  looked  upon  as  small  hearts  for  the  pro- 
pulsion  of  lymph ;  and  Malpighi  accounts  for  the  greater  number  in 
the  groin  in  this  way ; — the  lymph  having  to  ascend  to  the  thoracic  duct 
against  gravity:  and  this  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  the  opinion 
of  Bichat.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  nothing  in  their  structure  that 
ought  to  lead  to  this  belief;  and,  if  it  be  not  muscular  or  contractile, 
it  is  manifest,  that  their  number  must  have  the  efiect  of  retarding  rather 
than  accelerating  the  flow.  The  most  prevalent  sentiment  is,tMt  they 
are  somehow  concerned  in  the  elaboration  of  the  lymph;  but  their  exact 
functions  we  know  nothing  definite.  What  has  been  already  said  of 
the  mesenteric  ganglions,  and  of  their  probable  agency  in  the  forma- 
tion of  chyle  corpuscles  is  equally  applicable  to  them  and  their  agency 
in  the  formation  of  lymph  corpuscles. 

On  the  subject  of  the  moving  powers  of  the  lymph,  M.  Adelon"  has 
remarked,  that  if  we  admit  it  to  be  the  serous  portion  of  the  blood ; 
and  that  the  lymphatics  are  vessels  of  return,  as  the  veins  are,  the 
heart  might  be  considered  to  have  the  same  influence  over  lymphatic, 
that  it  has  been  presumed  to  have  over  venous,  circulation ;  and  wnether 
we  admit  this  or  not,  as  the  thoracic  duct  opens  into  the  subclavian 
vein,  the  influence  of  the  suction  power  of  the  organ  on  the  venous 
blood  may  aflfect  the  progression  of  the  chyle  also.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, as  Miiller*  remarks,  be  the  primary  cause  of  the  motion  of  the 
chyle,  for  Autenrieth,  Tiedemann,  and  Carus  observed,  when  a  ligature 
was  applied  to  the  thoracic  duct,  that  the  part  of  the  duct  below  the 
ligature  became  distended  even  to  bursting.  We  shall  see  hereafter, 
that  during  inspiration,  absorption,  it  is  imagined,  may  be  facilitated 
by  the  dilatation  of  the  chest,  and  the  necessary  diminution  of  pressure 
on  the  heart  and  great  vessels. 

Professor  Miiller*  discovered,  that  the  frog,  and  several  other  am- 
phibious animals,  are  provided  with  large  receptacles  for  lymph,  situate 
immediately  under  the  skin,  and,  like  the  heart,  exhibiting  distinct  and 
regular  pulsations.  The  use  of  these  lymph  hearts  appears  to  be  to  pro- 
pel the  lymph  along  the  lymphatics.  In  the  frog,  four  of  them  have 
been  found;  two  posterior,  behind  the  joint  of  the  hip;  and  two 
anterior,  on  each  -side  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  third  vertebra, 
and  under  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  scapula.  The  pulsations  of 
these  lymphatic  hearts  do  not  correspond  with  those  of  the  sanguifer- 
ous heart;  nor  do  those  of  the  right  and  left  sides  occur  synchronously. 

I  Art.  Absorption,  in  Diet,  de  Mddecine,  2de  ^t.,  i.  239,  Paris,  1832 ;  and  PhTsio- 
logie  de  THomme,  edit.  cit.  iii.  92. 

*  Handbuch,  u.  s.  w. ;  and  Balj's  translation^  p.  284,  Lond.,  1838. 

*  Philos.  Transact,  for  1833  ;  and  op.  oit.  See,  also,  his  Observations  on  the  Ljm- 
phatio  HearU  of  Tortoises,  in  Mailer's  Archiv.,  Heft  1, 1840. 
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Lymph  Heart  of  Python  BItIU 
tatu8,  Heart  9  lines  long ;  4 
broad. 

4.  BxUrnal  areolar  coat.  5. 
Thick  BnHcalar  coat ;  foar  mus- 
cular  colamns  cross  the  carity, 
which  eommnDicates  with  three 
lymphatica— only  one,  1,  aeen 
here,  and  two  yeins,  2,  2.  6. 
Smooth  lining  memhrane  of  the 
earltr.  7.  An  appendix  or  anri- 
cle,  the  cavity  of  which  comma* 
nioates  with  the  other. 


They  often  alternate  irregularly.  Prof.  E:  H.  Weber  has  described 
them  in  a  larger  species  of  seTpentr— python  Uvittatua  ;*  and  Dr.  Joseph 
J.  Allison,  of  Philadelphia,*  a  young  and  zeal- 
ous observer,  who  was  cut  off  early  in  his  ca- 
reer, saw  them  in  the  tadpole,  the  frog,  the 
sauria,  ophidia,  and  chelonia.  His  researches 
led  him  to  conclude : — First.  That  the  pulsa- 
tions of  the  lymphatic  organs  vary  in  different 
specimens  (frogs  and  tadpoles)  from  60  or  less 
to  200  per  minute.  Secmdly.  That  they  vary 
in  the  same  individual  so  as  sometimes  to  be- 
come double  in  frequency.  Thirdly,  That  the 
Ivmphatic  pulsations  bear  no  fixed  relation  to 
those  of  the  pulmonary  heart  or  to  respiration, 
the  lymphatic  hearts  beating — on  an  average 
— with  greater  frequency. 

Professor  Stannius*  has  discovered  lymph- 
atic hearts  in  various  birds. 

Unlike  that  of  the  heart,  the  action  of  these 
lymph  hearts  appears  to  be  dependent  upon 
a  certain  limited  portion  of  the  spinal  cord ;  for 
Volkmann*  found,  that  by  dividing  the  anterior 
or  motor  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  connected 
with  them,  the  pulsations  immediately  ceased. 

The  course  of  the  lymph  is  by  no  means  rapid.  If  a  lymphatic  be 
divided  on  a  Jiving  individual,  the  lymph  oozes  slowly,  and  never  with 
a  jet.  Mr.  Cruikshank  estimated  its  velocity  along  the  vessels  to  be  four 
inches  per  second  or  twenty  feet  per  minute ;  but  it  is  probably  much 
less.  M.  Collard  de  Martigny*  obtained  nine  grains  of  lymph  in  ten 
minutes  from  the  thoracic  duct  of  a  rabbit,  which  had  taken  no  food 
for  twenty-four  hours.  Having  pressed  out  the  lymph  from  the  prin- 
cipal lymphatic  trunk  of  the  neck,  in  a  dog,  the  vessel  filled  again  in 
seven  minutes:  in  a  second  experiment  it  filled  in  eight  minutes.  The 
data  for  any  correct  evaluation  of  this  matter  are  altogether  inadequate, 
the  deranging  influence  of  all  such  experiments  being  considerable. 

In  man  and  living  animals,  the  lymphatics  of  the  limbs,  head,  and 
neck  rarely  contain  lymph ;  their  inner  surface  appearing  to  be  merely 
lubricated  by  a  very  thin  fluid.  Occasionally,  however,  the  lymph  stops 
in  different  parts  of  the  vessels;  distends  them;  and  gives  them  an  ap- 
pearance very  like  that  of  varicose  veins,  except  as  to  colour.  Som- 
mering  states,  that  he  saw  several  in  this  condition  on  the  top  of  the 
foot  of  a  female;  and  M.  Magendie  one  around  the  corona  glandis  of  a 
male.  In  dogs,  cats,  and  other  living  animals,  lymphatics,  filled  with 
lymph,  are  frequently  seen  at  the  surface  of  the  liver,  gall-bladder,  vena 
cava,  vena  porta,  and  at  the  sides  of  the  spine.    Magendie  remarks, 

1  MUUer,  op.  ciUt.,  p.  275. 

'  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  for  Aaguat,  1838. 
»  MUller'8  Archiv.,  1843,  Heft  5. 

^  Ibid.,  419,  Berlin,  1844;  and  Valentin,  Lehrbaoh  der  FhjsiologlA  des  Menschen,  ii. 
769,  Braunschweig,  1844. 
^  Journal  de  Fhysiologie,  torn.  yiii. 
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that  he  has  never  met  with  the  thoracic  duct  empty,  even  when  the 
lymphatics  of  the  rest  of  the  body  were  entirely  so.*  It  must  be  recol- 
lected, however,  that  the  thoracic  duct  must  always  contain  the  product 
of  the  digestion  either  of  food  or  of  secretions  from  the  alimentary 
tube.  The  stagnation  of  lymph  in  particular  vessels  has  given  occasion 
to  the  belief,  that  it  flows  with  different  degrees  of  velocity  in  different 
parts  of  the  system ;  and  this  notion  has  entered  into  the  pathological 
views  of  writers,  who  have  presumed,  that  something  like  determina- 
tions of  lymph  may  occur,  and  produce  lymphatic  swellings.  M.  Bor- 
den,* indeed,  speaks  of  currents  of  lymph.  All  the  phenomena  of  the 
course  of  the  lymph  negative,  however,  this  presumption;  and  induce 
us  to  believe,  that  its  progress  is  pretty  uniform,  and  always  slow ;  and 
when  an  accumulation,  or  engorgement,  or  stagnation  occurs  in  any 
vessel,  it  is  more  probably  owing  to  increased  formation  by  the  lymph- 
atic radicles  that  communicate  with  the  vessel  in  question,  or  to  loss  of 
tone  in  the  parietes  of  the  engorged  lymphatics. 

The  lymph,  which  proceeds  by  the  thoracic  duct,  is  emptied,  along 
with  the  chyle,  into  the  subclavian  vein.  At  the  confluence,  a  valve 
is  placed,  which  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  essential,  as  the  duct 
opens  so  favourably  between  the  two  currents  from  the  jugular  and 
subclavian,  that  there  is  little  or  no  tendency  in  the  blood  to  reflow 
into  it.  It  has  been  suggested,  that  its  use  may  be,  to  moderate  the 
instillation  of  the  fluid  from  the  thoracic  duct  into  the  venous  blood. 

With  regard  to  the  question,  whether  the  lymph  is  the  same  at  the 
radicles  of  the  lymphatics  as  in  the  thoracic  duct,  or  whether  it  does 
not  gradually  become  more  and  more  animalized  in  its  course  towards 
the  venous  system,  and  especially  in  iti^  progress  through  the  lymph- 
atic glands,  the  remarks  made  upon  this  subject,  as  respects  the  chyle, 
apply  with  equal  force  to  the  lymph. 

The  glands  of  the  mesentery,  and  lymphatics  in  general,  seem  to  be 
concerned  in  some  of  the  most  serious  diseases.  Swelling  of  the  lymph- 
atic glands  of  the  groin  may  indicate  the  existence  of  a  venereal  sore 
on  the  penis.  A  wound  on  the  foot  produces  tumefaction  of  the  ingui- 
nal glands;  one  on  the  hand  inflames  those  of  the  axilla.  Whenever, 
indeed,  a  lymphatic  gland  is  symptomatically  enlarged,  the  source  of 
irritation  will  be  found  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  vein  into  which 
the  great  lymphatic  trunks  pour  their  fluid  than  the  gland  is.  In  plague, 
one  of  the  essential  phenomena  is  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of 
the  groin  and  axilla;  hence,  it  has  been  termed  adeno-adyjiamic  fever 
(from  a«i7v,  a  gland).  In  scrofula,  the  lymphatic  system  is  generally 
deranged ;  and,  in  the  doctrine  of  Broussais,  a  very  active  sympathy  is 
aflBrmed  to  exist  between  the  glands  of  the  mesentery,  and  the  mucous 
surface  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  This  discovery,  we  are  told, 
belongs  to  the  ^^physiological  doctrine,''^  which  has  shown,  that  all  gastro- 
enterites  are  accompanied  by  tumefaction  of  the  mesenteric  glands : 
although  chyle  may  be  loaded  with  acrid,  irritating,  or  even  poisonous 
matters,  it  traverses  the  glands  with  impunity,  provided  it  does  not 
inflame  the  gastro-enteric  mucous  surface.   "Our  attention,"  Broussais* 

'  Precis,  &c.,  ii.  224.  '  (Eavres  Completes,  par  Richorand,  Paris,  1818. 

•  Trait6  de  Phjsiologie,  &o.,  and  Bell  and  La  Roche's  translation,  3d  Amer.  edit.,  p. 
362,  Philadelphia,  1832. 
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adds,  "has  been  for  a  long  time  directed  to  this  question,  and  we  have 
not  observed  any  instance  of  mesenteric  ganglionitis,  which  had  not 
been  preceded  by  well-evidenced  gastro-enteritis."  The  discovery  will 
not  immortalize  the  "doctrine."  We  should  as  naturally  look  for  tume- 
faction of  the  mesenteric  glands  or  ganglia,  in  cases  of  irritation  of  the 
intestine,  as  for  enlargement  of  the  glands  of  the  groin  in  irritation  of 
the  foot. 

Lastly;  the  lymph,  from  whatever  source  obtained — united  with 
the  chyle — is  discharged  into  the  Venous  system.  Both,  therefore,  go 
to  the  composition  of  the  body.  They  are  entirely  analogous  in  pro- 
perties; but  differ  materially  in  quantity  ; — the  nutritious  fluid,  formed 
firom  materials  obtained  from  without,  being  far  more  copious.  A  due 
supply  of  it  is  required  for  continued  existence ;  yet  the  body  can  live 
for  a  time,  when  the  supply  of  nutriment  is  entirely  cut  off.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  necessary  proportion  of  nutritive  fluid  must  be 
obtained  from  the  decomposition  of  the  tissues ;  but,  from  the  per- 
petual drain,  that  takes  place  through  the  various  excretions,  this  soon 
Decomes  insuflBcient,  and  death  is  the  result.  In  a  note  to  a  recent 
edition  of  his  "  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,"^  Dr.  Carpenter  re- 
marks, that  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  his 
work  (1842)  he  was  under  the  impression,  that  the  view  maintained 
by  him,  "that  the  special  function  of  the  lymphatics  like  that  of  the 
lacteals  is  nutritive  absorption,"  was  altogether  novel.  The  author 
attaches  little  value  to  originality  in  such  matters;  but  he  thinks  it 
well  to  state,  that  the  doctrine  in  the  text  is  that  adopted  by  him  in 
the  first  edition  of  this  work  (1832),  and  taught  by  him  ever  since  he 
has  been  a  teacher ;  yet  he  is  far  from  regarding  it  as  original  with 
him. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  both  chyle  and  lymph  are  poured  into  the 
venous  blood ; — itself  a  compound  of  the  residue  of  arterial  blood,  and 
various  heterogeneous  absorptions.  As  an  additional  preliminary  to 
the  investigation  of  the  agents  of  internal  absorption,  let  us  inquire 
into  the  nature  and  course  of  the  fluid  contained  in  the  veins;  but  so 
far  only  as  to  enable  us  to  understand  the  function  of  absorption;  the 
other  considerations  relating  to  the  blood  appertain  to  the  function  of 
circulation. 

III.   VENOUS  ABSORPTION. 

The  apparatus  of  venous  absorption  consists  of  myriads  of  vessels 
called  veins^  which  commence  in  the  very  tissues,  by  what  are  called 
capillary  vessels^  and  thence  pass  to  the  great  central  organ  of  the  cir- 
culation— the  heart;  receiving,  in  their  course,  the  products  of  the 
various  absorptions  effected  not  only  by  themselves,  but  by  the  chy- 
liferous  and  lymphatic  vessels.  The  anatomy  of  the  venous  system 
will  be  given  under  Circulation. 

'  Fonrth  American  edition,  p.  506,  Philad.,  1850.  See  on  this  subject,  Adelon,  Art. 
Absorption,  in  Diet,  de  M6decine,  i.  117,  Paris,  1821 ;  and  Moultrie,  American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for  1827,  and  On  the  Organic  Functions  of  Animals, 
Charleston,  1844. 
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1.  ptttBioLoer  0*  TKirotya  ABSc^Hpftox* 

Whilst  the  opinion  prevailed  uni^rersally,  that  the  lymphatics  are 
the  sole  agents  of  absorption,  the  fluid,  circukting  in  the  veins,  was 
considered  to  consist  entirely  of  the  residue  of  arterial  blood,  afler  it 
had  passed  through  the  capillary  system,  and  been  subjected  to  the 
different  nutritive  procesae-a.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  drinks  are 
absorbed  by  the  mesenteric  veins;  and  we  shall  hereafter  find^  that 
various  other  substances  enter  the  venous  system.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  venous  blood  cannot  be  simply  the  residue  of  arterial 
blood;  and  we  can  thus  account  for  the  greater  capacity  of  the  venous 
than  of  the  arterial  system.  The  facts,  which  were  referred  to^  when 
considering  the  absorption  of  fluids  from  Ihe  intestinal  canal,  may 
have  been  sufficient  to  show,  that  veins  are  capable  of  absorbing;  as 
oilorous  and  colouring  properties  of  substiinces  were  distinctly  found 
in  the  mesenteric  veins*  A  question  arises,  whether  any  selection  or 
elaboration  is  exerted,  as  in  the  case  of  the  chyle,  or  whether  the 
fluid,  when  it  attains  the  interior  of  the  vessel,  is  the  same  as  without? 
M.  Adelon,* — who,  with  many  of  the  German  physiologists^,  believes 
in  both  venous  and  lymphatic  absorption,  and  venous  and  chyliferous 
absorption,— conceives,  that  a  vital  action  takes  place  at  the  very  ex- 
tremities of  the  venous  radicles,  precisely  similar  to  that  which  is  pre- 
sumed  to  be  exerted  at  the  extremities  of  the  lymphatic  and  chyliferous 
radicles.  In  his  view,  consequently,  an  action  of  elaboration  is  exerted 
upon  the  fluid,  which  becomes,  in  all  cases,  converted  into  venous 
blood  at  the  very  moment  of  absorption.  On  the  other  hand,  MM, 
Magendie,*  Fodera,^  and  others  maintain,  that  the  substance  wlien 
possessed  of  the  necessary  tenuity  soaks  through  the  vessel;  and  that 
thi  s  act  of  imbi  b  I  i  ion  i  s  p  u  rely  phy  s  i  eaL  1  n  th  e  i  r  vi  e  w^  conseque  ntly, 
the  fluid  within  the  vessel  must  be  the  same  as  without 

In  favour  of  the  vital  action  of  the  veins  we  have  none  of  that  evi* 
dence,  which  strikes  us  in  the  case  of  the  chyliferous  and  lymphatic 
vessels.  In  the  last  we  invariably  find  fluids,  identical— in  all  essen- 
tia! rcspects^in  physical  characters;  and  never  containing  extraneous 
matter, — if  we  make  abstraction  of  certain  salts,  that  have  been  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  the  thoracic  duct.  In  the  veins,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  sensible  properties  of  odorous  and  colouring  substances 
have  been  frequently  apparent  It  may  be  argued,  however,  that  the 
fluid,  flowing  in  the  veins,  is  as  identical  in  composition  as  the  chyle 
or  the  lymph.  This  is  true;  but  it  must  be  recollected,  that  ihe 
grciitcr  part  of  it  is  the  residue  of  arterial  blood ;  and  that  its  hue  and 
other  sensible  properties  are  such  as  to  disguise  any  absorbed  fluid, 
not  itself  possessing  strong  characteristics.  The  fact, — now  indis- 
putable, ^that  various  substances,  placed  outside  the  veins,  have  been 
detected  in  the  blood  within,  is  not  only  a  proof  that  the  veins  absorb; 
but  that  no  action  of  elaboration  is  exerted  on  the  absorbed  fluid. 
Of  this  we  have  the  most  convincing  proof  in  certain  experiments  by 

'  Art.  Aljs<ifption,  in  Diet,  de  M^eclne,  2fle  6dit,,  i.  239,  Paris,  1632  ■  and  Phj^lo- 
Id^if^  de  rHotiim^,  2de  Mlt,,  ill.  113,  PaH»,  IB2B, 
*  Pr^js^  &c,,  2de  edit,,  ii,  271, 
^  Rticherckes  Hxp^meuUUes  but  rExtialaiion  et  TAbKorpttonr  Parisi  lS23i 
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M.  Magendie.*  In  exhibiting  to  his  class  the  mode  in  which  medi- 
cines act  upon  the  system,  he  showed,  on  a  living  animal,  the  eflFects 
of  introducing  a  quantity  of  water,  of  the  temperature  of  104^  Fah^ 
into  the  veins.  In  performing  this  experiment,  it  occurred  tb  him  to 
notice  what  would  be  the  effect  produced  by  artificial  plethora  on  the 
phenomena  of  absorption.  Having  injected  neariy  a  quart  of  water 
mto  the  veins  of  a  dog  of  middle  size,  he  placed  in  the  cavity  of  the 
pleura  a  small  dose  of  a  substance  with  the  effects  of  which  he  was 
familiar,  and  was  struck  with  the  fact,  that  they  did  not  exhibit  them- 
selves for  several  minutes  after  the  ordinary  period.  He  immediately 
repeated  the  experiment,  and  with  a  like  result.  In  several  other  ex- 
periments, the  effects  appeared  at  the  ordinary  time,  but  were  mani- 
festly feebler  than  they  ought  to  have  been  from  the  dose  of  the 
substance  employed ;  and  were  kept  up  much  longer  than  usual. 

In  another  experiment,  having  introauced  as  much  water  as  the  ani- 
mal could  bear  without  perishing, — which  was  about  two  quarts, — the 
effects  did  not  occur  at  all.  After  having  waited  nearly  half  an  hour 
for  their  developement,  which  generally  required  only  about  two  min- 
utes, he  inferred,  that  if  the  distension  of  the  bloodvessels  was  the  cause 
of  the  defect  of  absorption,  if  the  distension  were  removed,  absorption 
ought  to  take  place.  He  immediately  bled  the  animal  largely  in  the 
jugular ;  and,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  found  the  effects  manifesting 
themselves  as  the  blood  flowed.  He  next  tried  whether,  if  the  quantity 
of  blood  were  diminished  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment, 
absorption  would  be  more  rapid;  and  the  result  was  as  he  anticipated. 
An  animal  was  bled  to  the  extent  of  about  half  a  pound ;  and  the 
effects,  which  did  not  ordinarily  occur  until  afl«r  the  second  minute, 
appeared  before  the  thirtieth  second.  As  the  results  of  these  experi- 
ments seemed  to  show,  that  absorption  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the 
degree  of  vascular  distension,  he  inferred,  that  it  is  effected  physically; 
is  dependent  upon  capillary  attraction;  and  ought  to  take  place  as  well 
after  death  as  during  life.  To  prove  this,  he  instituted  tne  following 
experiments. — He  took  a  portion  of  the  external  jugular  of  a  dog, 
about  an  inch  long  and  devoid  of  branches.  Eemoving  carefully  the 
surrounding  areolar  tissue,  he  attached  to  each  extremity  a  glass  tube, 
by  means  of  which  he  kept  up  a  current  of  warm  water  within  it.  He 
then  plac^  the  vein  in  a  slightly  acid  liquor,  and  carefully  collected 
the  fluid  of  the  current.  During  the  first  few  minutes,  it  exhibited  no 
change;  but,  in  five  or  six  minutes,  became  sensibly  acid.  This  experi- 
ment was  repeated  on  veins  taken  from  the  human  subject  with  like 
results;  and  not  only  on  veins  but  on  arteries. 

Similar  experiments  were  next  made  on  living  animals.  He  took  a 
young  dog,  about  six  weeks  old,  whose  vessels  were  thin,  and,  conse- 
quently, better  adapted  for  the  success  of  the  experiment,  and  exposed 
one  of  its  jugular  veins.  From  this  he  dissected  entirely  the  surround- 
ing matter,  and  especially  the  areolar  tissue,  with  the  minute  vessels  that 
ramified  upon  it,  and  placed  it  upon  a  card,  in  order  that  there  might 
be  no  point  of  contact  between  it  and  the  surrounding  parts.  He  then 
let  fall  upon  its  surface,  and  opposite  the  middle  of  the  card,  a  thick 

•  Op.  citot.,  ii.  273. 
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watery  solution  of  nux  vomica, — a  substance,  that  exerts  a  powerful 
action  on  dogs.  He  took  care,  that  no  particle  of  the  poison  touched 
any  thing  but  the  vein  and  card;  and  that  the  course  of  the  blood,  within 
the  vessel,  was  free.  Before  the  expiration  of  three  minutes,  the  effects 
he  expected  appeared, — at  first  feebly,  but  afterwards  with  so  much 
activity,  that  to  prevent  fatal  results  he  had  to  inflate  the  lungs.  The 
experiment  was  repeated  on  an  older  animal  with  the  same  results; 
except  that,  as  might  haye  been  expected,  they  were  longer  in  exhibit- 
ing themselves,  owing  to  the  greater  thickness  of  the  parietes  of  the 
veins. 

Satisfied,  as  regarded  the  veins,  he  now  directed  his  attention  to  the 
arteries : — the  Vesults  were  the  same.  They  were,  however,  slower  in 
appearing  than  in  the  case  of  the  veins,  owing  to  the  tissue  of  the  arte- 
ries being  less  spongy.  It  required  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
for  imbibition  to  be  accomplished.  In  one  of  the  rabbits,  which  died 
under  the  experiment,  they  had  an  opportunity  of  discovering,  that 
absorption  could  not  have  been  effectea  by  any  small  veins,  that  had 
escaped  dissection.  One  of  the  carotids, — the  subject-vessel  of  the 
experiment, — was  taken  from  the  body;  and  the  small  quantity  of 
blood,  adherent  to  its  inner  surface,  was  found  by  M.  Magendie,  and 
his  friends  who  assisted  at  the  experiment,  to  possess  the  extreme  bit- 
terness that  characterizes  nux  vomica.  These  experiments  were  suffi- 
cient to  prove  the  fact  of  imbibition  by  the  large  vessels,  both  in  the 
dead  and  in  the  living  state.  His  attention  was  now  directed  to  the 
smaller;  which  seemed,  d  priori^  favourable  to  the  action,  from  their 
delicacy  of  organization.  He  took  the  heart  of  a  dog,  that  had  died 
the  day  before,  and  injected  water,  of  the  temperature  of  86°  of  FaL, 
into  one  of  the  coronary  arteries,  which  readily  returned  by  the  coro- 
nary vein  into  the  right  auricle,  whence  it  was  allowed  to  flow  into  a 
vessel.  Half  an  ounce  of  water,  slightly  acidulated,  was  now  placed 
in  the  pericardium.  At  first,  the  injected  fluid  did  not  exhibit  any 
signs  of  acidity ;  but,  in  five  or  six  minutes,  the  evidences  were  un- 
equivocal 

From  these  facts,  M.  Magendie^  draws  the  too  broad  deduction, 
that  "all  bloodvessels,  arterial  and  venous,  dead  or  living,  large  or 
small,  possess  a  physical  property  capable  of  accounting  for  the  prin- 
cipal phenomena  of  absorption."  We  shall  endeavour  to  show,  that 
it  explains  only  certain  varieties  of  absorption, — those  in  which  the 
vessel  receives  the  fluid  unmodified, — but  that  it  is  unable  to  account 
for  other  absorptions  in  which  an  action  of  selection  and  elaboration  is 
necessary. 

After  these  experiments  were  performed,  others  were  instituted  by 
MM.  S(5galas'  and  Foddra,^  from  which  the  latter  physiologist  attempts 
to  show,  that  exhalation  is  simply  a  transudation  of  substances  from  the 
interior  of  vessels  to  the  exterior;  and  absorption  an  imbibition  or  pas- 
sage of  fluids  from  the  exterior  to  the  interior.  The  facts  adduced  by 
M.  Foddra  in  support  of  his  views  will  be  considered  under  the  head 
of  Secreiion.    They  go  chiefly  to  show  the  facility  with  which  sub- 

>  Precis,  &c.,  ii.  283.  «  Magendle's  Journal  de  Physiol.,  ii.  217. 

>  Recherchea  Experiment,  but  P Absorption,  &c.,  Paris,  1824,  and  Magendie's  Joaiiial, 
&c.,  iii.  35. 
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Btances  penetrate  the  parietes  of  vessels  and  other  tissues  of  the  body ; 
mn  action  which  he  found  to  be  singularly  accelerated  by  the  galvanic 
influence.  Prussiate  of  potassa  was  injected  into  the  cavity  of  the 
pleura;  and  sulphate  of  iron  introduced  into  that  of  the  peritoneum  in 
a  living  animal.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  requires  five  or  six 
minutes  before  the  two  substances  meet  by  imbibition  through,  the  dia- 
phragm; but  the  admixture  is  instantaneous  if  the  diaphragm  be  sub- 
jected to  a  slight  galvanic  current.  The  same  fact  is  observed,  if  one 
of  the  liquids  be  placed  in  the  urinary  bladder,  and  the  other  in  the 
abdomen ;  or  the  one  in  the  lung,  and  the  other  in  the  cavity  of  the 
pleura.  It  was  further  found,  that,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
current,  the  Union  took  place  in  the  one  or  the  other  cavity.  Dr.  Bos- 
tock,'  in  commenting  on  these  cases,  thinks  it  must  be  adfmitted,  that 
thev  "go  very  far  to  prove  that  membranes,  perhaps  even  during  life^ 
and  certainly  after  death,  before  their  texture  is  visiblv  altered,  have 
the  power  of  permitting  the  transudation  of  certain  fluids."  That  such 
imbibition  occurs  during  life  is  indisputably  proved.  If  the  clear  and 
decisive  experiments  of  Magendie  and  Foddra  had  been  insufficient  to 
establish  it,  the  additional  testimony, — afforded  by  Lawrence,  Coatcs, 
and  Harlan ;  by  Dutrochet,  Faust,  Mitchell,  Rogers,  Draper,  and  others, 
— ^would  be  ample. 

By  the  different  rates  of  penetrativeness  of  different  fluids,  and  of 
permeability  of  different  tissues,  we  can  explain  why  imbibition  may 
occur  in  one  set  of  vessels  and  not  in  another ;  and  the  constant  cur- 
rent, established  in  the  interior  of  the  vessel  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  the 
suggestion,  that  there  may  not  be  the  same  tendency  to  transude  after 
the  fluid  has  entered  it.  M.  Adelon*  is  of  opinion,  that  under  the  view 
of  imbibition  we  ought  to  find  substances  in  the  arteries  and  lymphatics 
also;  but  a  sufficient  objection  to  this  would  be, — the  comparative  tardi- 
ness, with  which  the  former  admit  the  action ;  and  the  selection,  and, 
consequently,  refusal,  exerted  by  the  latter;  but  even  here  evidences 
of  adventitious  imbibition  are  occasionally  met  with ;  as  in  the  case  of 
salts,  which — we  have  seen — have  been  detected  in  the  thoracic  duct, 
after  having  been  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

The  two  following  experiments  by  Prof.  J.  K.  Mitchell,'  which  are 
analogous  to  numerous  others,  performed  in  the  investigation  of  this 
subject,  well  exhibit  endosmose  in  living  tissues.  A  quantity  of  a  solution 
of  acetate  of  lead  was  thrown  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  a  young  cat; 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  being  passed,  at  the  same  time,  into  the  rectum. 
In  four  minutes,  the  poisonous  gas  killed  the  animal.  Instantly  on  its 
death,  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  intestines,  and  the  parietes  of  the 
cavity  in  contact  with  them,  were  found  lined  with  a  metallic  precipi- 
tate, which  adhered  to  the  surface,  and  was  removable  by  nitric  acid 
moderately  diluted.  It  was  the  characteristic  precipitate  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  when  acting  on  lead.  In  another  experiment  on  a  cat,  a 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead  was  placed  in  the  thorax,  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  in  the  abdomen.  Almost  immediately  after  the  entrance  of 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  death  ensued, 

>  Physiology,  edit,  cit.,  p.  629.  «  Op.  dt. 

'  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  vii.  44,  Fhilada.,  1830. 
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On  inspecting  the  thoracic  side  of  the  diaphragm,  which  was  done  as 
quickly  as  possible,  the  tendinous  part  of  it  exhibited  the  leaden  appear- 
ance of  the  precipitate  thrown  down  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The 
experiment  of  J.  Miiller,  referred  to  in  a  preceding  page,  establiflhee 
the  same  fact. 

It  may  be  concluded,  then,  that  all  living  tissues  imbibe  liquid  mat- 
ters which  come  in  contact  with  them ;  and  that  the  same  occurs  to 
solids,  provided  they  are  soluble  in  the  humours,  and  especially  in  the 
serum  of  the  blood.  But  although  imbibition  is  doubtless  effected  by 
living  tissues,  too  great  a  disposition  has  been  manifested  to  refer  aU 
the  vital  phenomena  of  absorption  and  exhalation  to  it.  Even  dead 
animal  membrane  exerts  a  positive  agency  in  respect  to  bodies  placed 
on  either  side  of  it.  In  the  early  part  of  this  work*  the  phenomena  of 
imbibition  were  investigated,  and  it  was  there  explained  how  endos- 
mose  and  exosmose  are  affected  through  organic  membranes.  A  care- 
ful examination  of  those  phenomena  would  lead  to  the  belief,  that  in 
many  cases  the  membrane  exerts  no  agency  except  in  the  manner  last 
suggested  by  M.  Dutrochet.  This  is  signally  manifested  in  experi- 
ments with  porous,  inorganic  substances ;  and  it  has  been  ingeniously 
and  ably  confirmed  by  Dr.  Draper,*  of  New  York,  who  found,  that  tm 
phenomena  were  elicited,  when,  instead  of  an  organic  tissue,  fissured 
glass  was  employed.  Still,  as  has  been  demonstrated,  the  nature  of  the 
septum  or  membrane  has  in  other  cases  a  marked  effect  on  endosmose. 

Sir  David  Barry ,^ — in  different  memoirs  laid  before  the  AcadSmie 
jRoyale  de  Medecine^  the  Acadhnie  Royale  des  Sciences  of  Paris,  and  the 
Medico- Chirurgical  Society  of  London, — maintained,  that  the  whole 
function  of  external  a*bsorption  is  a  physical  result  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure ;  and  "  that  the  circulation  in  the  absorbing  vessels  and  in  the 
great  veins  depends  upon  this  same  cause  in  all  animals  possessing 
the  power  of  contracting  and  dilating  a  cavity  around  that  point  to 
which  the  centripetal  current  of  their  circulation  is  directed."  in  other 
words,  it  is  his  opinion,  that,  at  the  time  of  inspiration,  a  tendency 
to  a  vacuum  is  produced  in  the  chest  by  its  expansion ;  and  as  tlie 
atmospheric  pressure  externally  thus  ceases  to  be  counterbalanced,  the 
pressure  without  occasions  the  flow  of  blood  towards  the  heart  alonff 
the  veins.  The  consideration  of  the  forces  that  propel  the  blood  will 
afford  us  an  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  on  this  view;  at  present, 
we  may  only  observe,  that  Sir  David  ascribes  absorption, — which  he 
explicitly  states  to  be,  in  his  opinion,  extra  vital, — to  the  same  cause. 
In  proof  of  this,  he  instituted  numerous  experiments,  in  which  the 
absorption  of  poisons  from  wounds  appeared  to  take  place,  or  to  be 
suspended,  according  as  the  wounds  were,  as  he  conceived,  exposed  to 
atmospheric  pressure,  or  freed  from  its  influence  by  the  application  of 
a  cupping-glass.  The  same  quantity  of  poison,  which,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  destroyed  an  animal  in  a  few  seconds,  was  rendered  com- 
pletely innocuous  by  the  exhausted  glass ;  and  what  is  singular,  even 
when  the  symptoms  had  commenced,  the  application  of  the  cupping-glass 

»  See  p.  66. 

»  Amer.  Journ.  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  for  Aug.  1836,  p.  276 ;  Nov.,  1837,  p.  122 ;  May, 
1838,  p.  23,  and  August,  1838 — more  especially  the  last  two. 

'  Experimental  Researches  on  the  Influence  of  Atmospheric  Pressure  upon  the  Cirou- 
lation,  &o.,  Lond.  1826. 
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lad  the  effect  of  speedily  and  completely  removing  them;  a  fact  of  es- 
sential importance  in  its  therapeutical  relations.  In  commenting  on  the 
conclusions  of  Sir  D.  Barry,  Messrs.  Addison  and  Morgan,' — who  main- 
tain the  doctrine,  that  all  poisonous  agents  produce  their  specific  effects 
upon  the  brain,  and  general  system,  through  the  sentient  extremities  of 
nerves,  and  through  the  sentient  extremities  of  nerves  only  ;  and  that, 
when  such  agents  are  introduced  into  the  current  of  the  circulation  in  any 
way,  their  effects  result  from  the  impression  made  upon  the  sensible 
structure  of  the  bloodvessels,  and  not  from  their  direct  application  to 
the  brain  itself, — contend,  that  the  soft  parts  of  the  body,  when  covered 
by  an  exhausted  cupping-glass,  must  necessarily,  from  the  pressure  of 
the  edges  of  the  glass,  be  deprived  for  a  time  of  all  connexion,  both 
nervous  and  vascular,  with  the  surrounding  parts; — that  the  nerv(8 
must  be  partially  or  altogether  paralysed  by  compression  of  their  trunks ; 
and  that,  from  the  same  cause,  all  circulation  through  the  veins  and 
arteries  within  the  area  of  the  glass  must  cease ;  that  the  rarefaction 
of  the  air  within  the  glass  being  still  farther  increased  by  means  of 
the  small  pump  attached  to  it,  the  fluids,  in  the  divided  extremities  of 
the  vessels,  are  forced  into  the  vacuum,  and,  with  these  fluids,  either  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  poison,  which  had  been  introduced  ;  and  that, 
in  such  a  condition  of  parts,  the  compression,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
removal  of  the  poison  from  the  wound  on  the  other,  will  sufficiently 
explain  the  result  of  the  ^periment,  either  according  to  the  views  of 
those  who  conceive  the  impression  to  be  made  on  the  nerves  of  the 
bloodvessels,  or  of  those  wno  think,  that  the  agent  must  be  carried 
along  with  the  fluid  of  the  circulation  to  the  part  to  be  impressed. 

Thus  far  allusion  has  been  made  only  to  the  passage  of  tenuous  fluids 
into  the  veins.  It  has  been  already  seen,  that  many  albuminous  and 
saccharine  solutions  after  having  been  exposed  to  the  gastric  and  in- 
testinal juices  pass  into  the  radicles  of  the  portal  veins  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  liver  to  undergo  assimilation. 

Insoluble  substances,  too,  have  been  detected  by- Professor  Oesterlen* 
in  the  mesenteric  veins.  On  administering  levigated  charcoal  to  ani- 
mals for  five  or  six  days  in  succession,  the  blood  of  these  veins  exhi- 
bited distinctly  particles  of  charcoal  of  different  sizes,  some  of  them 
so  large,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  how  they  could  have  made 
their  way  into  the  blood  through  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  walls 
of  the  bloodvessels.  We  have  no  difficulty,  consequently,  in  compre- 
hending how  the  mild  chloride  and  other  insoluble  preparations  of 
mercury  might  be  able  to  enter  the  bloodvessels  in  this  manner. 

The  observations  of  Oesterlen  have  been  confirmed  by  Mensonides 
and  Bonders^  not  only  with  charcoal,  but  with  sulphur,  and  with  starch, 
which  is  readily  detected  in  the  blood  by  the  iodine  test.  The  latter 
is  inclined  to  tnink  that  they  enter  the  lacteals  rather  than  the  veins, 
as  he  finds  them  deposjted  in  the  lungs  more  than  the  liver.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  they  effiect  their  passage.  The  extreme  velo- 
city of  the  blood  in  the  vessels  may  exert  a  degree  of  traction  on  them 

>  An  Essay  on  the  Operation  of  Poisonous  Agents  upon  the  Living  Body,  Lond.,  1S29. 
«  Heller's  Archiv.,  Bd.  iv.  Heft  1,  cited  in  Lond.  Med.  Gazette  for  July,  1847. 
»  Canstatt's  Jahresbericht,  1851,  p.  122,  Wurzburg,  1852 ;  and  Henle  und  Pfeufer's 
Zeitschrift,  1851,  Bd.  i.  8.  415-27. 
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which  may  account  for  their  entrance,  when  it  could  not  be  effected 
through  dead  membrane. 

Such  would  seem  to  be  the  main  facts  regarding  the  absorbent  action 
of  the  veins,  which  rests  on  as  strong  evidence  as  we  possess  regardinp^ 
any  of  the  functions  of  the  body  ;  yet,  in  the  treatise  on  Animal  and 
Vegetable  Physiology  by  Dr.  Eoget,^  we  find  it  passed  by  without  a 
comment  I 

We  have  still  to  inquire  into  the  agents  of  internal  and  adventitious 
absorption. 

IV.  INTERNAL  ABSORPTION. 

On  this  point  but  few  remarks  will  be  necessary,  after  the  exposition 
of  the  different  vascular  actions  concerned  in  absorption.  Tne  term 
comprehends  irUersiitial  absorption^  and  the  absorption  of  recrementitial 
fluids,  T!\iQ  first  comprises  the  agency  by  which  the  different  textures 
of  the  body  are  decomposed  and  conveyed  into  the  mass  of  blood.  It 
will  be  considered  more  at  length  under  the  head  of  NunaTlON ;  the 
second^  that  of  the  various  fluids  effused  into  cavities ;  and  the  thirds 
that  which  is  effected  on  the  excretions  in  their  reservoirs  or  excretoiy 
ducts.  All  these  must  be  accomplished  by  one  of  the  two  sets  of  vessels 
previously  described;  lymphatics,  or  veins,  or  both.  Now,  we  have 
attempted  to  show,  that  an  action  of  selection  and  elaboration  is  exerted 
by  lymphatics;  whilst  we  have  no  evidence  of  such  action  in  the  case 
of  the  veins.  It  would  follow,  then,  that  all  the  varieties  of  internal 
absorption,  in  which  the  substance,  when  received  into  the  vessel,  pos- 
sesses different  characters  from  those  it  had  when  without,  must  be 
executed  by  lymphatics  ;  whilst  those,  in  which  no  conversion  occurs, 
take  place  by  the  veins.  In  the  constant  absorption,  and  corresponding 
deposition,  incessantly  going  on  in  the  body,  the  solid  parts  must  be 
reduced  to  their  elements,  and  a  new  compound  be  formed;  inasmuch 
as  we  never  find  bone,  muscle,  cartilage,  membrane,  &c.,  existing  in 
these  states  in  any  of  the  absorbed  fluids ;  and  it  is  probable,  therefore, 
that,  at  the  radicles  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  they  are  converted  into 
the  same  fluid — the  lymph — in  like  manner  as  the  heterogeneous  sub- 
stances in  the  intestinal  canal  afford  to  the  lacteals  the  elements  of  a 
fluid  the  character  of  which  is  always  identical.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  recrementitial  fluid  consists  simply  of  the  serum  of  the  blood, 
more  or  less  diluted,  there  can  be  no  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  its 
aqueous  portion  immediately  through  the  coats  of  the  veins  by  imbi- 
bition, whilst  the  more  solid  part  is  taken  up  by  the  lymphatic  vessels. 
In  the  case  of  excrementitious  fluids,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
absorption  simply  removes  some  of  their  aqueous  portions;  and  this,  it 
is  obvious,  can  be  effected  directly  by  the  veins,  through  imbibition. 
The  facts,  connected  with  the  absorption  of  substances  from  the  interior 
of  the  intestine,  have  clearly  shown,  that  the  chyliferous  vessels  alone 
absorb  chyle,  and  that  the  drinks  and  adventitious  substances  pass  into 
the  mesenteric  veins.  These  apply,  however,  to  external  absorption 
only;  but  similar  experiments  and  arguments  have  been  brought  for- 
ward by  the  supporters  of  the  two  opinions,  in  regard  to  substances 

>  Bridg«water  TreatUe,  Lond.,  1834;  Amer.  edit.,  PhOad.,  1836. 
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placed  on  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  intestine,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Oody.  Whilst  some  affirm,  that  they  have  entered  the  lymphatics ; 
others  have  only  been  able  to  discover  them  in  the  veins.  Mr.  Hunter, 
having  injected  water  coloured  with  indigo  into  the  peritoneal  cavity 
of  animals,  saw  the  lymphatics,  a  short  time  afterwards,  filled  with  a 
liquid  of  a  blue  colour.  In  animals,  that  had  died  of  pulmonary  or 
abdominal  hemorrhage,  Mascagni  found  the  lymphatics  of  the  lungs 
and  peritoneum  filled  with  blood;  and  he  asserts,  that,  having  kept  his 
feet  for  some  hours  in  water,  swelling  of  the  inguinal  glands  supervened, 
with  transudation  of  a  fluid  through  the  gland  ;  coryza,  &c.  M.  Des- 
genettes  observed  the  lymphatics  of  the  liver  containing  a  bitter,  and 
those  of  the  kidneys  a  urinous,  lymph.  Sommering  detected  bile  in 
the  lymphatics  of  the  liver;  and  milk  in  those  of  the  axilla.  M.  Dupuy- 
tren  relates  a  case,  which  M.  Magendie  conceives  to  be  much  more 
favourable  to  the  doctrine  of  absorption  by  the  lymphatic  vessels  than 
any  of  the  others.  A  female,  who  had  an  enormous  fluctuating  tumour 
at  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  died  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  of 
Paris,  in  1810.  A  few  days  before  her  death,  inflammation  occurred 
in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  at  the  inner  part  of  the  tumour. 
The  day  after  dissolution,  M.  Dupuytren  opened  the  body.  On  divid- 
ing the  integuments,  he  noticed  white  points  on  the  lips  of  the  incision^ 
Surprised  at  the  appearance,  he  carefully  dissected  away  some  of  the 
skin,  and  observed  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  overrun  by  whitish 
lines,  some  of  which  were  as  large  as  a  crow's  quill.  These  were  evi- 
dently lymphatics  filled  with  puriform  matter.  The  glands  of  the  groin, 
with  which  these  lymphatics  communicated,  were  injected  with  the 
same  matter.  The  lymphatics  were  full  of  the  fluid,  as  far  as  the  lumbar 
glands;  but  neither  the  glands  nor  the  thoracic  duct  presented  any  trace 
of  it'  On  the  other  hand,  multiplied  experiments  have  been  instituted, 
by  throwing  coloured  and  odorous  substances  into  the  great  cavities  of 
the  body ;  and  these  have  been  found  always  in  the  veins,  and  never 
in  the  lymphatics. 

To  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Hunter,  objections  have  been  urged, 
similar  to  those  brought  against  his  experiments  to  prove  the  absorp- 
tion of  milk  by  the  lacteals;  and  sources  of  fallacy  have  been  pointed 
out.  The  blue  colour,  which  the  lymphatics  seemed  to  him  to  possess, 
and  which  was  ascribed  to  the  absorption  of  indigo,  was  noticed  in 
the  experiments  of  Messrs.  Harlan,  Lawrence,  and  Coates;*  but  they 
discovered  that  this  was  an  optical  illusion.  What  they  saw  was  the 
faint  blue,  which  transparent  substances  assume,  when  placed  over 
dark  cavities.  Mr.  Mayo'  has  also  affirmed  that  the  chyliferous 
lymphatics  always  assume  a  bluish  tint  a  short  time  after  death,  even 
when  the  animal  has  not  taken  indigo.  The  cases  of  purulent  matter, 
&C.,  found  in  the  lymphatics,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  morbid 
action  having  produced  disorganization  of  the  vessel,  so  that  the  fluid 
could  enter  the  lymphatics  directly ;  and,  if  once  within,  its  progres- 
sion could  be  readily  understood. 

M.  Magendie*  asserts,  that  M.  Dupuytren  and  he  performed  more 

*  Magendie,  Precis,  &o.,  2de  6dit.,  ii.  195,  et  seq. ;  and  Adelon,  art.  Absorption,  Diet. 
de  MM.,  2de  ^dit.,  f.  239,  and  Physiologie  de  T Homme;  2de  6dit.,  iii.  65,  Paris,  1829. 

•  Harlan's  Physical  Researches,  p.  459,  Philad.,  1836. 

■  Outlines  of  Human  Physiolog/,  3d  edit.,  Lond.,  1833.  «  Op.  cit.,  11.  211. 
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than  one  hundred  and  fifty  experiments,  in  which  they  submitted  to 
the  absorbent  action  of  serous  membranes  different  fluids,  and  never 
found  any  of  them  within  the  lymphatic  vessels.  These  fluids  pro- 
duced their  eflFects  more  promptly,  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  were  capable  of  being  absorbed.  Opium  exerted  its  nar- 
cotic influence;  wine  produced  intoxication,  &c.,  and  M.  Magendie 
found,  from  numerous  experiments,  that  the  ligature  of  the  thoracis 
duct  in  no  respect  diminished  the  promptitude  with  which  these  effects 
supervened.  The  partisans  of  lymphatic  absorption,  however,  aflirm 
that  even  if  these  substances  are  met  with  in  the  veins,  it  by  no  means 
follows,  that  absorption  has  been  effected  by  them ;  for  the  lymphatics, 
they  assert,  have  frequent  communications  with  the  veins;  and,  con- 
sequently, they  may  still  absorb  and  convey  their  products  into  the 
venous  system.  In  reply  to  this,  it  may  be  urged,  that  all  the  vessels 
— arterial,  venous,  and  lymphatic — appear  to  have  intercommunica- 
tion ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe,  that  the  distinct  offices,  per- 
formed by  them,  are,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  interfered  with; 
and,  again,  where  would  be  the  necessity  for  these  intermediate  lymph- 
atic vessels,  seeing  that  imbibition  is  so  readily  effected  by  the  veins? 
The  axiom — qv/xi  fieri  potest  per  pauca^  non  debet  fi^ri  per  multa — is  here 
strikingly  appropriate.  The  lymphatics,  too,  as  we  have  endeavoured 
to  show,  exert  an  action  of  selection  and  elaboration  on  substances 
exposed  to  them;  but,  in  the  case  of  venous  absorption,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  evidence,  that  any  such  selection  exists, — odorous  and 
coloured  substances  retaining,  within  the  vessel,  the  properties  they 
had  without.  Lastly.  Where  would  be  the  use  of  organs  of  a  distinct 
lymphatic  circulation  opening  into  the  thoracic  duct,  seeing  that  the 
absorbed  matters  might  enter  the  various  venous  trunks  directly 
through  these  supposititious  communicating  lymphatics ;  and  ought 
we  not  occasionally  to  be  able  to  detect  in  the  lymphatic  trunks  some 
evidence  of  those  substances,  which  their  fellows  are  supposed  to  take 
up  and  convey  into  the  veins?  These  carrier  lymphatics  have  ob- 
viously been  devised  to  support  the  tottering  fabric  of  exclusive  lymph- 
atic absorption, — undermined,  as  it  has  been,  by  the  powerfiil  facts 
and  reasonings  that  have  been  adduced  in  favour  of  absorption  by 
veins. 

From  the  whole  of  the  preceding  history  of  absorption,  we  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  chyliferous  and  lymphatic  vessels  form  only  chyle 
and  lymph,  refusing  ^11  other  substances,  with  the  exception  of  saline 
and  other  matters,  that  enter  probably  by  imbibition, — that  the  veins 
admit  every  liquid,  which  possesses  the  necessary  tenuity ;  and  that 
whilst  all  the  absorptions,  which  require  the  substances  acted  upon  to 
be  decomposed  and  transformed,  are  effected  by  chyliferous  and  lymph-  ^ 
atic  vessels ;  they  that  are  sufficiently  thin,  and  demand  no  alteration, 
are  accomplished  directly  through  the  coats  of  the  veins  by  imbibi- 
tion; and  we  shall  see  that  such  is  the  case  with  several  of  the  transu- 
dations or  exhalations. 

V.  ACCIDENTAL  ABSORPTION. 

The  experiments,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  have  shown, 
that  many  substances,  adventitiously  introduced  into  various  cavities, 
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or  placed  in  contact  with  different  tissues,  have  been  rapidly  absorbed 
into  the  blood,  without  experiencing  any  transformation.  Witliin 
certain  limits,  the  external  envelope  of  the  body  admits  of  this  func- 
tion ;  but  by  no  means  to  the  same  extent  as  its  prolongation,  which 
lines  the  different  excretory  ducts.  The  absorption  of  drinks  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  the  activity  of  the  function  as  regards  the  gastro- 
enteric mucous  membrane.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  pulmonary 
mucous  membrane.  Through  it,  oxygen  and  nitrogen  pass  to  reacn 
the  blood  in  the  lungs,  as  well  as  carbonic  acid  in  its  way  outwards. 
Aromatic  substances,  such  as  spirit  of  turpentine,  breathed  for  a  time, 
are  detected  in  the  urine;  proving  that  their  aroma  has  been  absorbed; 
and  it  is  by  absorption,  that  contagious  miasmata  probably  produce 
their  pestiferous  agency.  Dr.  Madden,^  however,  thinks  that  the  lungs 
do  not  absorb  watery  vapour  with  the  rapidity,  or  to  the  extent,  that 
has  been  imagined;  whilst  Dr.  A.  Combe'  hazards  the  hypothesis,  that 
owing  apparently  to  the  extensive  absorption  of  aqueous  vapour  by 
the  lungs,  the  inhabitants  of  marshy  and  humid  districts,  as  the  Dutch, 
are  remarkable  for  the  predominance  of  the  lymphatic  system. 

Not  only  do  the  tissues,  as  we  have  seen,  suffer  imbibition  by  fluids, 
but  by  gases  also :  the  experiments  of  Chaussier  and  Mitchell  astonish 
us  by  the  rapidity  and  singularity  of  the  passage  of  the  latter  through 
the  various  tissues ; — the  rapidity  varying  according  to  the  permea- 
bility of  the  tissue,  and  the  penetrative  power  of  the  gas. 

a.  Cutaneous  Absorjdion. 

On  the  subject  of  cutaneous  ahsorpiion^  much  difference  of  sentiment 
has  prevailed ; — some  asserting  it  to  be  possible  to  such  an  extent,  that 
life  may  be  preserved,  for  a  time,  by  nourishing  baths.  It  has  also 
been  repeatealy  affirmed,  that  rain  has  calmed  the  thirst  of  shipwrecked 
mariners  who  have  been,  for  some  time,  deprived  of  water.  It  is 
obvious,  from  what  we  know  of  absorption,  that,  in  the  first  of  these 
cases,  the  water  only  could  be  absorbed ;  and  even  the  possibility  of 
this  has  been  denied  by  many.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  can 
happen  to  a  trifling  extent  only,  if  at  all ;  but,  in  extraordinary  cases, 
where  the  system  has  been  long  devoid  of  its  usual  supplies  of  moist- 
ure, and  where  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  energy  of  absorp- 
tion is  increased,  such  imbibition  may  be  possible.  Sanctorius,*  Von 
Gorter/  Keill,*  Mascagni,*  Madden,^  E.  L.  Young,"  Dill,^  and  others 
believe,  that  this  kind  of  absorption  is  not  only  frequent  but  easy.  It 
has  been  affirmed,  that  after  bathing  the  weight  of  the  body  has  been 
manifestly  augmented ;  and  the  last  of  these  individuals  has  adduced 
many  facts  and  arguments  to  support  the  position.  Strong  testimony 
has  been  brought  forward  in  favour  of  extensive  absorption  of  moist- 

'  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Physiology  of  Cutaneons  Absorption,  p.  64,  Edlnb., 
1838. 

"  Principles  of  Physiology  applied  to  the  Preservation  of  Health,  5th  edit.,  p.  72, 
Sdin.,  1836. 

*  De  Static.  Medic,  Lngd.  Bat.,  1711. 

*  De  Perepirat.  Insensib.,  Lngd.  Bat.,  1736. 

»  Tent^min.  Medico-Physic,  Lend.,  1718.       •  Vas.  Lymphat.  Hist.,  Senis,  1783. 
^  Op.  cit.,  p.  58.  »  De  Cutis  Inhiftatione,  Kdinb.,  1813. 

*  Edinb.  Medico-Chir.  Transact.,  ii.  350. 
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ure  from  the  atmosphere.  This  is  probably  effected  rather  through 
the  pulmonary  mucous  surface  than  the  skin.  A  case  of  ovarian 
dropsy  is  referred  to  by  Dr.  Madden/  in  which  the  patient,  during 
eighteen  days,  drank  692  ounces  of  fluid;  and  discharged  by  urine 
and  paracentesis  1298  ounces,  being  an  excess  of  606  ounces  of  fluid 
egesta  over  the  fluid  ingesta.  Bishop  Watson,  in  his  Chemical 
Essays,  states,  that  a  lad  at  Newmarket,  having  been  almost  starved, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  reduced  to  the  proper  weight  for  riding  a 
match,  was  weighed  at  9,  and  again  at  10,  A.  M.,  when  he  was  found 
to  have  gained  nearly  30  ounces  in  weight  in  the  interval,  although 
he  had  only  taken  half  a  glass  of  wine.  Dr.  Carpenter*  gives  a 
parallel  case,  which  was  related  to  him  by  Sir  G.  Hill,  Governor  of 
St.  Vincent.  A  jockey  had  been  for  some  time  in  training  for  a  race 
in  which  Sir  G.  Hill  was  much  interested,  and  had  been  reduced  to 
the  proper  weight.  On  the  morning  of  the  race,  suffering  much  from 
thirst,  he  took  one  cup  of  tea,  and  shortly  afterwards  his  weight  was  • 
found  to  have  increased  six  pounds,  so  that  he  was  incapacitated  for 
riding.  These  cases  certainly  appear  diflSicult  of  belief:  yet  the  au- 
thority is  good.  Dr.  Carpenter  presumes,  that  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  increase  in  Bishop  Watson's  case,  and  at  least  three-fourths  of  it 
in  Sir  G.  Hill's  case,  must  be  attributed  to  cutaneous  absorption,  which 
was  probably  stimulated  by  the  wine  that  was  taken  in  the  one,  and 
by  the  tea  in  the  other.  Bichat  was  under  the  impression,  that,  in 
this  way  he  imbibed  the  tainted  air  of  the  dissecting  room,  in  which 
he  passed  a  large  portion  of  his  time.  To  avoid  an  objection,  that 
might  be  urged  against  this  idea, — that  the  miasmata  might  have  been 
absorbed  by  the  air-passages,  he  so  contrived  his  experiment,  as  by 
means  of  a  long  tube,  to  breathe  the  fresh  outer  air ;  when  he  found, 
that  the  evidence,  which  consisted  in  the  alvine  evacuations  having 
the  smell  of  the  miasmata  of  the  dissecting-room,  continued.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  such  an  experiment  would  hardly  admit  of 
satisfactory  execution,  and  it  is  even  doubtful,  whether  there  was  any 
actual  relation  between  the  assigned  effect  and  the  cause.  The  testi- 
mony of  MM.  Andral,  Boyer,  Dum<5ril,  Dupuytren,  Serres,  Lallemand, 
Ribes,  Lawrence,  Parent-Duchatelet,  and  that  afforded  by  the  author's 
own  observation,  are  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  great  unwhole- 
someness  of  cadaveric  exhalations.^ 

Dr.  J.  Bradner  Stuart*  found,  after  bathing  in  infusions  of  madder, 
rhubarb,  and  turmeric,  that  the  urine  was  tinged  with  these  substances. 
A  garlic  plaster  affected  the  breath,  when  every  care  was  taken,  by 
breathing  through  a  tube  connected  with  the  exterior  of  the  apartment, 
that  the  odour  should  not  be  received  into  the  lungs.  Dr.  Thomas 
Sewall*  found  the  urine  coloured,  aft^r  bathing  the  feet  in  infusion  of 
madder,  and  the  hands  in  infusions  of  madder  and  rhubarb.  Dr. 
Mussey*  proved,  that  if  the  body  be  immersed  in  a  decoction  of  raad- 

'  Op.  oit.,  -p.  65. 

■  Principles  of  Human  Physiologj,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  148,  Philad.,  1855. 
'  Parent-Duchatelet,  Hygiene  Publique,  Paris,  1836  ;  and  the  remarks  of  the  author 
in  his  Human  Health,  p.  77,  Philad.,  1844. 

*  New  York  Med.  Repos.,  vols.  i.  and  iii.  1810-11. 

*  Med.  and  Physical  Journ.,  xxxi.  80,  Lond.,  1814. 

*  Philad.  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  i.  288,  Philad.,  1808. 
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der,  the  substance  may  be  detected  in  the  urine,  by  using  an  appro- 
priate test.  Dr.  Barton  found,  that  frogs,  confined  in  dry  glass  ves- 
sels, became  enfeebled,  diminished  in  size,  and  unable  to  leap ;  but 
that,  on  the  introduction  of  a  small  quantity  of  water,  they  soon 
acquired  their  wonted  vigour,  became  plump,  and  as  lively  as  usual 
in  their  motions.^  M.  W.  F.  Edwards*  of  Paris,  is,  also,  in  favour  of 
absorption  being  carried  on  by  the  skin  to  a  considerable  extent. 

To  deny  cutaneous  absorption  altogether  is  impossible.  It  is  a  chan- 
nel, in  fact,  by  which  we  introduce  one  of  our  most  active  remedial 
agents  into  the  system; — and  it  has  not  unfrequently  happened,  where 
due  caution  has  been  omitted,  that  the  noxious  effects  of  different  mine- 
ral and  other  poisons  have  been  developed  by  their  application  to  the 
surface,  but  it  is  by  no  means  common  or  easy,  when  the  cuticle  is 
sound,  unless  the  substance  employed  possesses  unusually  penetrating 
properties.  M.  Chaussier  found,  that  to  kill  an  animal,  it  is  sufficient 
•  to  make  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  act  on  the  surface  of  the  body, 
taking  care  tnat  none  gets  into  the  air- passages:  the  researches  of  Prof. 
J.  K.  MitchelP  have  also  shown  that  this  gas  is  powerfully  penetrant. 
Unless,  however,  the  substances,  in  contact  with  the  epidermis,  are  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  attack  its  chemical  composition,  there  is  usually  no 
extensive  absorption. 

It  is  only  of  comparatively  late  years,  that  physiologists  have  ven- 
tured to  deny,  that  the  water  of  a  bath,  or  the  moisture  from  a  damp 
atmosphere,  is  taken  up  under  ordinary  circumstances;  and  if,  in  sucn 
cases,  the  body  appears  to  have  increased  in  weight,  it  is  affirmed,  and 
with  some  appearance  of  truth,  that  this  may  be  owing  to  diminution 
of  the  cutaneous  transpiration.  It  is,  indeed,  probable,  that  one  great 
use  of  the  epidermis  is  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  to  which  we 
should  necessarily  be  liable,  were  such  absorption  easy.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact,  that  if  the  skii  be  deprived  of  the  epidermis,  and 
the  vessels  that  creep  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  true  skin  be  thus  ex- 
posed, absorption  occurs  as  rapidly  as  elsewhere.  J.  Miiller  affirms, 
that  saline  solutions  applied  to  the  corium  penetrate  the  capillaries  in 
a  second  of  time.  To  insure  this  result  in  inoculation  and  vaccination, 
the  matter  is  always  placed  beneath  the  cuticle;  and,  indeed,  the  small 
vessels  are  generally  slightly  wounded,  so  that  the  virus  gets  imme- 
diately into  the  venous  blood.  Yet — it  is  proper  to  remark — the  lizard, 
whose  skin  ia  scaly,  after  having  lost  weight  by  exposure  to  air,  reco- 
vers its  weight  and  plumpness  when  placed  in  contact  with  water;  and 
if  the  scaly  skin  of  the  lizard  permits  such  absorption,  M.  Edwards 
thinks  it  impossible  not  to  attribute  this  property  to  the  cuticle  of 
man.  When  the  epidermis  is  removed,  and  the  system  is  affected  by 
substances  placed  in  contact  with  the  true  skin,  we  have  the  endermic 
method  of  medication. 

M.  Sdguin*  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  to  demonstrate  the  ab- 
sorbent or  non-absorbent  action  of  the  skin.    His  conclusion  was,  that 

>  Klapp,  Inaugural  Essay  on  Caticular  Absorption,  p.  SO,  Fhilad.,  1805. 
'  Sur  I'Influence  des  Agens  Physiques ;  or  Drs.  Hodgkin  and  Fisher's  tranalatioiiy 
p.  61,  and  p.  187,  &o.,  Lond.,  1832. 
^  Amer.  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  vii.  44 ;  and  p.  68  of  this  work. 
*  Annales  de  Chimie,  xc.  185. 
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water  is  not  absorbed,  and  that  the  epidermis  is  a  natural  obstacle  to 
the  action.  To  discover,  whether  this  was  the  case  as  regarded  other 
fluids,  he  experimented  on  individuals  labouring  under  venereal  affeo- 
tions,  who  immersed  their  feet  and  legs  in  a  bath,  composed  of  sixteen 
pints  of  water  and  three  drachms  of  corrosive  chloride  of  mercury,  for 
an  hour  or  two,  twice  a  day.  Thirteen,  subjected  to  the  treatment  for 
twenty-eight  days,  gave  no  signs  of  absorption;  the  fourteenth  was 
manifestly  aflfected,  but  he  had  itchy  excoriations  on  the  legs;  and  the 
same  was  the  case  with  two  others.  As  a  general  rule,  absorption  ex- 
hibited itself  in  those  only  whose  epidermis  was  not  in  a  state  of  inte- 
grity. At  the  temperature  of  74°  Fahrenheit,  however,  the  sublimate 
was  occasionally  absorbed,  but  never  the  water.  From  other  experi- 
ments, it  appeared  evident,  that  the  most  irritating  substances,  and  those 
most  disposed  to  combine  with  the  epidermis,  were  partly  absorbed, 
whilst  others  were  apparently  not.  Having  weighed  a  drachm  (seventy- 
two  grains,  ^)oicfe  de  marc)  of  calomel,  and  the  same  quantity  of  camboge, 
scammony,  salt  of  alembroth,  and  tartar  emetic,  M.  S^guin  placed  an 
individual  on  his  back,  washed  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  carefully,  and 
applied  to  it  these  substances  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  covering 
each  with  a  watch-glass,  and  maintaining  the  whole  in  situ  by  a  linen 
roller.  The  heat  of  the  room  was  kept  at  65°.  M.  S^guin  remained 
with  the  patient,  in  order  that  the  substances  should  not  be  displaced: 
and  he  protracted  the  experiment  for  ten  hours  and  a  quarter.  The 
glasses  were  then  removed,  and  the  substances  carefully  collected  and 
weighed.  The  calomel  was  reduced  to  71J  grains.  The  scammony 
weighed  71  j;  the  camboge,  71;  the  salt  of  alembroth,  62  grains,^  and 
the  tartar  emetic  67  grains.* 

It  requires,  then,  in  order  that  matters  shall  be  absorbed  by  the  skin, 
that  they  shall  be  kept  in  contact  with  it,  so  as  to  penetrate  its  pores, 
or  the  channels  by  which  the  cutariious  transpiration  exudes;  or  else 
that  they  shall  be  forced  through  the  cuticle  by  friction, — the  icUralqyUc 
mock.  In  this  way,  the  substance  comes  in  contact  with  the  cutaneous 
vessels,  and  enters  them  probably  by  imbibition.  Certain  it  is,  that 
mercury  has  been  detected  in  the  venous  blood  by  Colson,  Christison, 
Cantu,  Autenrieth,  Zeller,  Schubarth,  and  others.* 

Not  long  after  the  period  that  M.  S^guin  was  engaged  in  his  experi- 
ments, Dr.  Rousseau,*  of  Philadelphia,  contested  the  existence  or  ab- 
sorption through  the  epidermis,  and  attempted  to  show,  in  opposition 
to  the  experiments  we  have  detailed,  that  the  pulmonary  organs,  and 
not  the  skin,  are  the  passages  by  which  certain  substances  enter  the 
system.  By  cutting  off  all  communication  with  the  lungs,  which  he 
effected  by  breathing  through  a  tube  communicating  with  the  atmo- 
sphere on  the  outside  of  the  chamber,  he  found,  that  although  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  was  bathed  with  the  juice  of  garlic,  or  the  spirit  of 
turpentine,  none  of  the  qualities  of  these  fluids  could  be  detected,  either 
in  the  urine,  or  the  serum  of  the  blood.  From  subsequent  experiments, 

'  Seyeral  pimples  were  excited  on  the  part  to  which  it  was  applied. 

*  Magendie'B  Pr^is,  &o.,  ii.  262. 

*  The  apthor'a  General  Tlierapeutics  and  Materia  Medioa,  5th  edit.,  i.  108,Philad.,  1853. 
4  Experimental  Dissert,  on  Absorption,  Philad.,  1800. 
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performed  by  Dr.  Rousseau,  assisted  by  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Smith,' and  many 
of  which  Professor  Chapman*  witnessed,  the  following  results  were  de- 
duced. First^  That  of  all  the  substances  employed,  madder  and  rhubarb 
were  those  only  that  affected  the  urine, — the  latter  of  the  two  more 
readily  entering  the  system ;  and  secondly^  that  the  power  of  absorption 
is  limited  to  a  very  small  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  only 
parts,  indeed,  that  seemed  to  possess  it,  were  the  spaces  between  the 
middle  of  the  thigh  and  hip,  and  between  the  middle  of  the  arm  and 
shoulder.  Topical  bathing,  with  a  decoction  of  rhubarb  or  madder, 
and  poultices  of  these  substances  applied  to  the  back,  abdomen,  sides, 
or  shoulders,  produced  no  change  in  the  urine;  nor  did  immersion  of 
ihe  feet  and  hands  for  several  hours  in  a  bath  of  the  same  materials 
afford  the  slightest  proof  of  absorption. 

From  these  and  other  facts,  sufficiently  discrepant  it  is  true,  we  are 
justified  in  concluding,  that  cuticular  absorption,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, is  not  easy ;  but  we  can  readily  conceive,  from  the  facility 
with  which  water  soaks  through  animal  tissues,  that  if  the  animal  body 
be  immersed  sufficiently  long  in  it,  and  especially  if  the  vessels  have 
been  previously  drained,  imbibition  may  take  place  to  a  considerable 
extent.  This,  however,  would  be  a  physical  absorption,  and  might  be 
effected  as  well  in  the  dead  as  in  the  living  body. 

b.  Other  Accidental  Absorptions. 

Amongst  the  adventitious  absorptions  have  been  classed  all  those 
that  are  exerted  upon  substances  retained  in  the  excretory  ducts,  or 
situate  in  parts  not  natural  to  them.  The  bile,  arrested  in  one  of  the 
biliary  ducts,  affords  us,  in  jaundice,  a  familiar  example  of  such  ab- 
sorption by  the  positive  existence  of  bile  in  the  bloodvessels;  although 
the  yellow  colour  has  been  gratuitously  supposed  to  be  caused  by  an 
altered  condition  of  the  red  globules,  and  not  by  the  presence  of  bile. 
This  condition  of  the  red  globules  would  account  for  some  of  the 
symptoms, — as  the  yellow  colour  of  the  skin,  and  urine, — but  it  does 
not  explain  the  clayey  appearance,  which  the  evacuations  present,  and 
which  has  been  properly  ascribed  to  the  absence  of  the  biliary  secre- 
tion. We  have,  moreover,  examples  of  this  kind  of  absorption,  where 
blood  is  effused  into  the  areolar  membrane,  as  in  the  case  of  a  common 
sprain,  or  in  those  accumulations  of  fluid  in  various  cavities,  that  are 
found  to  disappear  by  time ; — the  serous  portion  being  taken  up  at 
first  with  some  of  the  colouring  matter,  and,  ultimately,  the  fibrin.  In 
the  case  of  accumulation  of  the  serous  fluid  that  naturally  lubricates 
cavities,  it  is  of  such  a  character — the  aqueous  portion  at  least — as  to 
be  imbibed  with  facility,  and  probably  passes  into  the  veins,  in  this 
manner,^— the  functions  of  exhalation  and  absorption  consisting  mainly, 
in  such  case,  of  transudation  and  imbibition. 

But  absorption  is  not  confined  to  these  fluids.  It  must,  of  course, 
be  exerted  on  all  morbid  deposits ;  and  it  is  to  excite  the  action  of  the 
absorbents,  that  our  remedial  agents  are  directed.  This  absorption — 
in  the  case  of  solids — is  of  the  interstitial  kind ;  and,  as  the  morbid 

>  Philad.  Med.  Mnsenm,  i.  34,  Philad.,  1811. 

*  Elements  of  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medioa,  6th  edit.,  i.  65,  Philad.,  1831. 
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formation  has  to  undergo  an  action  of  elaboration,  it  ought  to  be  refer- 
red to  lymphatic  agency. 

To  conclude  the  function  of  absorption : — All  the  products, — whether 
the  absorption  has  been  chyliferous,  lymphatic,  or  venous, — are  united 
in  the  venous  system,  and  form  part  of  venous  blood.  This  fluid  must, 
consequently,  be  variable  in  its  composition,  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  heterogeneous  materials  taken  up  by  the  veins,  and  the  activity 
of  chyliferous  and  lymphatic  absorption.  It  is  also  clear,  that,  between 
the  parts  of  the  venous  system  into  which  the  supra-hepatic  veins, — 
loaded  with  the  products  of  intestinal  absorption  of  fluids, — enter,  and 
the  opening  of  the  thoracic  duct  into  the  subclavian,  the  blood  most 
differ  materially  from  that  which  flows  in  other  parts  of  the  system. 
All,  however,  undergo  admixture  in  their  passage  through  the  heart ; 
and  all  are  converted  into  arterial  blood  by  the  function,  that  will  next 
engage  us. 

CHAPTER  III. 

BBSPIRATION. 

The  consideration  of  the  function  of  absorption  has  shown  how  the 
different  products  of  nutritive  absorption  reach  the  venous  blood.  By 
simple  admixture  with  this  fluid  they  do  not  become  converted  into  a 
substance,  capable  of  supplying  the  losses  sustained  by  the  frame  from 
the  different  excretions.  Nothing  is  better  established  than  the  fact, 
that  no  being,  and  no  part  of  any  being,  can  continue  its  functions  un- 
less supplied  with  blood,  that  has  become  arterial  by  exposure  to  air. 
It  is  in  the  lungs,  that  the  absorbed  matters  undergo  their  final  conver- 
sion into  that  fluid, — by  a  function,  which  has  been  termed  hcemalosis^ 
the  great  object  of  that  which  we  have  now  to  investigate — Respira- 
tion. This  conversion  is  occasioned  by  the  venous  blood  of  the  pul- 
monary vessels  coming  in  contact  with  air  in  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs, 
during  which  the  blood  gives  to  the  air  some  of  its  constituents,  and, 
in  return,  the  air  parts  with  its  elements  to  the  blood. 

To  comprehend  this  mysterious  process,  we  must  be  acquainted  with 
the  pulmonary  apparatus,  as  well  as  with  the  properties  of  atmospherio 
air,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  contact  between  it  and  the  blood  is 
effected. 

1.   ANATOMT  OP  TUB  BBSPIBATOBT  OBOANS. 

The  thorax  or  chest  contains  the  lungs, — the  great  agents  of  respira- 
tion. It  is  of  a  conical  shape,  the  apex  of  the  cone  being  formed  by 
the  neck,  and  the  base  by  a  muscle,  which  has  already  been  referred 
to  more  than  once, — the  diaphragm. 

The  osseous  framework.  Fig.  76,  is  formed,  posteriorly^  of  twelve 
dorsal  vertebrae;  anteriorly^  of  the  sternum,  originally  composed  of 
eight  or  nine  pieces ;  and  laterally^  of  twelve  ribs  on  each  side,  passing 
from  the  vertebras  to,  or  towards,  the  sternum.  Of  these,  the  seven 
uppermost  extend  the  whole  distance  from  the  spine  to  the  breast-bone, 
and  are  called  true  or  sternal^  and  at  times,  vertebro-stemal  ribs.    They 
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become  larger  as  they  descend,  and  are  situate  more  obliquely  in  re- 
gard  to  the  spine.  The  other  five,  called  false  or  asternal,  do  not  pro- 
ceed as  far  as  the  sternum ;  the  cartilages  of  three  of  them  join  that 
of  the  seventh  true  rib,  whilst  the  two  lowest  have  no  union  with  those 
above  them,  and  are,  therefore, 
called  floating  ribs.  These  false  ribs  Pig-  76. 

become  shorter  and  shorter  as  we 
descend ;  so  that  the  seventh  true 
rib  may  be  regarded  as  the  com- 
mon hase  of  two  cones,  formed  by 
the  true  and  false  ribs  respectively. 

The  different  bones  constituting 
the  thorax  are  so  articulated  as  to 
admit  of  motion,  and  thus  of  dilata- 
tion and  contraction  of  the  cavity. 
The  motion  of  the  vertebrae  on 
each  other  is  described  under  an- 
other head.  It  is  not  materially 
concerned  in  the  respiratory  move- 
ments. The  articulation  of  the  ribs 
with  the  spine  and  sternum  de- 
mands attention.  They  are  articu- 
lated with  the  spine  in  two  places, 
— at  the  capitulum  or  head,  and  at 
the  tubercle.  In  the  former  of  these, 
the  extremity  of  the  ribs,  encrusted 
with  cartilage,  is  received  into  a 
depression,  similarly  encrusted,  at 
the  side  of  the  spine.  One  half  of 
this  depression  is  in  the  body  of  the 
upper  vertebra;  the  other  half  in 
the  one  beneath  it;  and,  conse- 
quently, partly  in  the  intervertebral  fibro-cartilage  between  the  two. 
The  joint  is  rendered  secure  by  various  ligaments ;  but  it  can  move 
readily  up  and  down  on  the  spine.  In  the  first,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
ribs,  the  articulations  are  with  single  vertebrae  respectively.  In  the 
second  articulation,  the  tubercle  of  the  rib,  also  encrusted  with  carti- 
lage, is  received  into  a  cavity  in  the  transverse  process  of  each  cor- 
responding vertebra ;  and  the  joint  is  rendered  strong  by  three  distinct 
ligaments.  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs,  this  articulation  is  want- 
ing. The  articulation  of  the  ribs  with  the  sternum  is  effected  by  an 
intermediate  cartilage,  which  becomes  gradually  longer,  from  the  first 
to  the  tenth  ribs,  as  seen  in  Fig.  76.  The  end  of  the  cartilage  is  re- 
ceived into  a  cavity  at  the  side  of  the  sternum ;  and  the  junction  is 
strengthened  by  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  ligament.  This  articula- 
tion does  not  admit  of  much  motion  ;  but  the  existence  of  a  synovial 
membrane  shows,  that  it  is  destined  for  some. 

The  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  completed  by  muscles.  In  the  intervals 
between  the  ribs  are  two  planes,  wnose  fibres  pass  in  inverse  directions, 
and  cross  each  other.  These  are  the  intercostals.  The  diaphragm 
forms  the  septum  between  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  Above,  the  cavity 


Anterior  View  of  Thonz. 

1.  Snperior  pleee  of  •ternmn.  2.  Middle  piece. 
S.  Inferior  piece,  or  enalform  cartilage.  4.  First 
dorsal  yertebra.  5.  Last  dorsal  Tertebra.  6. 
First  rib.  7.  Its  bead.  8.  Ito  neck,  resting  against 
transTerse  process  of  first  dorsal  Tertebra.  9.  Its 
tnberositj.  10.  SoTentb  or  last  true  rib.  II. 
Costal  cartilages  of  tme  ribs.  19.  Two  last  false 
ribs — floating  ribs.  13.  The  groore  along  lower 
border  of  rib  for  lodgment  of  intereostal  ressels  and 
nerre. 
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is  Open ;  and  througli  the  opening  numerous  vessels  and  nerves  enter. 
The  muscles,  concerned  in  the  respiratory  fiinction,  are  numerous. 
The  most  important  of  them  is  the  diaphragm.  It  ia  attached,  by  its 
circumference,  around  the  base  of  the  chest;  but  its  centre  rises  into 
the  thorax;  and,  during  its  state  of  relaxation,  forms  an  areh,  the 
middle  of  which  is  opposite  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  Bternunu  It 
is  tendinous  in  its  centre,  and  is  attached  by  two  fasciculi,  called  jwiY&tr^j 

to  the  spine, — to  the 


Fig.  77. 
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bodies  of  the  first  two 
lumbar  vertebrae.  It 
has  three  apertures; 
one  before  for  the  pas- 
sage  of  the  vena  cava 
inferior;  and  two  be- 
hind, between  the  pil- 
lars, for  the  passage  of 
the  oesophagus  and 
aorta.  The  other  great 
muscles  of  respiration 
are  the  serratffSjMJsticna 
inf&riory  serratus  pmti- 
ciis  superior i  kvafarei 
coslariim^  intercostal 
m  li^c  ks^  infra'Cf^ia  les^ 
and  triangularis  slemi 
or  stemO'Co^taliS :  but, 
in  an  excited  condition 
of  respiration,  aU  the 
muscles^  that  raise  and 
depress  the  ribs,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly, 
participate  —  as  the 
scGrlenij  stemo-mastoidei^ 
pecioralis^  [major  and 
minor^)  sf^rralas  major 
aniicuSj  abdominal  mas- 

In  the  structure  of 
the  lungs f  as  M.  Ma- 
geadie^  has  remarked, 
nature  has  resolved  a 
mechanical  problem  of 
extremedifficulty.  The 


1,  SupflrioT  lob*  of  r'ight  lungr  2^  U»  middle  Iqlw*  3,  In  laf^rVof 
lob«.  4,  4.  Lobular  fli^naraB.  5,  5.  Intertifcl  Itifet  uf  CDitAl  |ileun 
fprizdnf  t\iB  rigb,!  9\dv  vf  \.h^  imiflrlur  piediiiAtlmifii.  G^  ^-  Kignt  diw 
pknffiiiftUc  partloD  \^f  plflHriL  coital  Ik.  7,7.  Rl^ht  pleura  GORtAilH  oii 
tbi  n\M,  S.  SJap^rior  lub«  uf  l^H  lons-  0.  iU  1uf(«iioT  bbi,  10,  10, 
InterLotiDliir  ]lMur«.  11-  Porilaa  oT  pletin  (iMtniU  >f  hi^b  totait  the 
Itti  ilda  of  tbe  Anterior  oiedtjiittlnura-  1%  hf^ti  djitphriihgmiitie  iKirtlon 
of  pteaf>  (WRtellifl^  1>^^  Left  pleuri  cttittallt.  II,  U.  Tho  middle  ap^cb 
iMtveen  the  pLeorie,  k  doit  a  aj  tho  anterfnr  fnedianHniiiii.  lA.  Perl- 
CttrdlniQ.  1ft,  Ffbrvn*  parilMou  over  whieh  the  }il(?arie  ar«  i^fteeied. 
17.  TmchM.  IB,  TliTi-uid  gUnd,  U.  Aalertur  parrlou  of  thyroid  ,  , 
MrtU«g0.    SO.  PrliuUlYH  carntld  »rterj.     21.  fiiihclarlan  rdti.     22.    prooicm     WaS, tO     eS> 

Aortft.  as.  xipiioid  aartiii«a.  tablish     au    immenss 

surface  of  contact  be- 
tween the  blood  and  air,  in  the  small  space  occupied  by  the  lungs. 
The  admirable  arrangement  adopted  consists  in  this^ — that  each  of  tne 
minute  vesselSj  in  which  the  pulmonary  artery  terminates  and  the  pul* 

*  Pr^la,  &o*,  il,  307. 
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monary  veins  originate,  ib  surrounded  on  every  side  by  air,    Tlie  lungs 

are  two  organs  of  considerable  size,  situate  in  the  Literal  parts  of  the 
chest,  and  subdivided  into  lobea  and  lobules,  the  shape  and  Dumber 
of  which  cannot  be  readily  deterniined.  They  are  termed  right  and 
k/ij  respectively,  according  to  the  side  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest  which 
tliey      occupy.      The 

former  consists  of  three  ^'^S-  "^* 

lobes;  the  latter  of  two. 
Each  of  these  ejtactly 
fills  the  corresponding 
cavity  of  the  pleura; 
and  they  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  a 
duplicaturc  of  the 
pleura  —  (the  serous 
membrane  that  lines 
the  chefit,  and  is  re- 
flected over  the  lungs) 
— land  by  the  hc^rt. 
The  colour  of  the  lungs 
is  generally  of  a  marble 
blue;  and  the  exterior 
is  liirrowed  by  figures 
of  hexagonal  ahape, 
(The  appearance  is  not, 
however,  the  same  at 
all  ages,  and  under  all 
circumstances.  In  in- 
fancy, they  are  of  a 
pale  red;  m  youth,  of 
a  darker  colour ;  and 
in  old  age,  of  a  livid 
blue. 

The  elements  that 
compose  them  are : — 
the  ramifications  of  the 
trachea;   thotaa  of  the 

pulmonary  artery  and  S%%^^^i;'ti^  ,Mi..-|.ft  iu.t.  lo,  lo.  ioi.riabai.r  fl«o«.. 
pulmonary  vems,   be-  Upii  ^  '   ^ 


PotleKar  View  of  Cb«  T2ior»eto  ViBdermi  thowmg  tbeir  rclntira 
t>u»itluD9  by  tbe  rcmoTiiL  of  the  PoHterior  PuNion  of  tba  Pa- 
riet«3i  of  the  ThurAX. 
t,  3.    r[tpfir  %a.d  UiVQT  lo!i«t  of  liffht  luBg.     3.    InteHnbulAt  fli- 

tutrm.    4.  iBietuml  pt>rUaii  of  pltMim  ^]itt&l!Pj  taTiaing  oue  ofllift  •tdn 

of  po«t(»rlnr  inH(lia*t!iinin.    i,   Twdfili   rib  tcid   le^Mf-t  4im.j)hngm. 

0.  KnflairHoit  of  the  pli'ufft  iitet  Ihe  gruator  iqtMrlfl  of  (hfl  dlNphnxni 
7,  7.  Right  ptyiir*  coflUlJi^  Killiorta^  to  tlie  rlh«~ 


sides  the  organic  ele- 
ments, that  appertain 
to  every  living  struc- 
tare, — arteries,    veins, 


L<*ft  ptvtm,  farmliEig  iho  pttrlcnifa  of  tbe  jioRlerior  luodlAJiUaam, 
13,  13.  Itn  reHectlaHf  otet  (he  dlAplifn^izi  on  thla  uldif.  H,  14.  IteH 
pleurm  rifstftllHOtt  tho  p*riete*  uf  tbu  eh*^ni,  l!i.  Trihcheft.  I  (J,  Larjnx, 
17,  Opening  ot  thti  larynx  utid  the  epii^lotlle  civrli3Ag(i  Iei  «lta.  IS. 
Raai  Kud  tup  vt  tlift  t0iifu«,  IS,  l^  Rlgbt  mud  left  bronchi^.  3D. 
I^hq  hmn  « ndi^^ed  la  p0AtJit6lnm.2l,  l'pp*r  porllan  of  illapbnigia 
da  irblish  It  rrni».  31  S«ciloa  of  viophft^A.  23.  Seotlon  ttf  aorim. 
21.  ArlirLi],.  lononilDain.  29.  FrltnltUe  «iroti<)  krt«'r[ei»^  2^^.  fiqlscla- 
%  1      ^-  1     Y^nn  Art<<Hm.    27.  Internal  J ngitl&r  Teia».    2S.  Seeuaii  ei^rvUiil  rer* 

lymphatics, nerves,  ana  t^br*,  29.  Fvonu  lambw. 
areolar     tis^sue*      The 

ramifications  of  the  windpipe  form  the  cavity  of  the  organ  of  respira- 
tion.  The  trachea  is  continuous  with  the  larynx,  from  which  it  re- 
ceives the  external  air  conveyed  to  it  by  the  mouth  and  nose.  It 
passes  down  to  the  thorax,  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck,  and  bifur- 
cates opposite  the  second  dorsal  vertebra,  forming  two  large  cauals 
called  bronchi  or  broiKkia.    One  of  these  goes  to  each  lung ;  and,  after 
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numerous  subdiTisionSj  becomes  imperceptible ;  hence,  the  mnUitndin- 
ous  apeculationi  that  bave  been  indulged  regarding  the  mode  in  which 
the  bronchial  ramifications  terminate,  Malpighi^  believed,  that  they 
form  vesicles,  at  the  inner  surface  of  which  the  pulmonary  artery  rami- 
fies. Reisseiseo*  describes  the  vesiclea  as  of  a  cylindrical,  and  some- 
what rounded  figure;  and  states,  that  they  do  not  communicate  with 
each  other.    Helvetius,^  on  the  other  hand,  affirmed,  that  they  end  in 

cells,  formed  by  the  different 
con.stituent  elements  of  the 
lung, — the  cells  having  no 
determinate  shape,  or  reguhir 
connexion  with  each  other; 
whilst  M.  Magendie*a^3ertA, 
that  the  minute  bronchial 
division,  which  arrives  at  a 
lobe,  does  not  entar  it,  but 
terminates  suddenly  as  soon 
as  it  has  reached  the  paren- 
chyma; and,  he  remarks, 
that  as  the  bronchus  does 
not  penetrate  the  spongy 
tissue  of  the  lung,  it  is  not 
probable,  that  the  surface 
of  the  cells,  with  which  the 
air  comes  in  contact,  is  lined 
by  a  prolongation  of  the 
mucous  coat,  which  forms 
the  inner  membrane  of  the 
air-passages,  Mr.  Hassall,* 
however,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  most  observers, 
and — as  will  l>e  seen — to 
that  of  Mr,  llainey,  one  of 
the  most  recent  of  them,  af- 
firms, that  in  sections  of  fresh  lungs  "it  is  a  very  eiisy  matter  not 
merely  to  determine  the  existence  of  epithelium  in  the  air-cells,  but 
also  the  fact  of  its  cylinder  and  ciliated  form  ai]d  character,"  and  this 
"fact"  of  the  epithelium  extending  from  the  bronchicil  tubes  into  them 
— he  adds — would  seem  in  itself  to  imply  that  the  mucous  membrane 
also  lines  them. 

Tiie  ramifications  (jf  the  pulmonary  artery  are  another  constituent 
element  of  the  lung.  This  vessel  arises  from  the  right  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  and,  at  a  short  distance  from  that  organ,  divides  int^  two 
branches;  one  passing  to  each  lung,  Kach  branch  accompanies  the 
corresponding  bronchus  in  all  its  divisions  ]  and,  at  length,  becomes 
cupUlary  and  imperceptible.    Its  termination,  also,  has  giveu  rise  to 


A  «1iEidiid  Ditigmm,  repreifi'iiting  the  Hcni-I'  nnd  GnMit 
Vc^flpclf,  ]Tij<^cte(i  Drtiil  in  ciinutixioD  witb  the  Luiigt;^ 
th»  FenQardiaca  Is  removed. 

Inferior-  4.  Right  ir#iitricln.  5.  rnlittanarj  HTtcirj,  dlvtd- 
log  iBto  (WD  brunch (?«  a^  n^  ovi^  f<fr  the  right,  the  othmr  for  th« 
im  IttPf,  «.  Point  flf  th*  l#rt  tohct^.  7.  I'^n  <^f  len  vrntfl- 
tie.  fi,  AortJi,  flf  10.  Two  lohott  of  i he  left  laii«.  11,  12.  U. 
Three  Utbff  of  fb©  rluht  lttti(-  a,  a.  Blilvi  jtml  left  pulmn- 
n^rj  Ari(?rh<4.  &,  b.  itliclit  mod  left  brunrlit.  v.  ti.  lUght  nod 
li«ft  pijljounury  vtftdii.  Tho  reUllrc  po»tUoB  of  theue  Ume 
TtnseU  1ft  cwb  t&  4iM«T  9A  th«  twa  ride*. 


'  Bp!»t.  d«  Pulmon.,  i.  133, 

■  XJahi^r  dtin  Bau  dur  Lung^n,  n.  M,  w.,  Berlm,  182!2 ;  &1bo»  fn  Latin,  Berl*^  1B22. 

•  M6maire»  de  rAcadem*  pour  171S,  p.  18.  *  Pint's,  &e.,  iL  309* 

*  Th6  MicroHucipic  Auatojnj  of  the  Human  Bodj  m  H«aJtli  and  Diseas**,  part  xlL  pk 
Zm,  Undon,  1848» 
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conjecture.     Malpighi  conceived  it  to  end  at  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
bronchi  in  an  extremely  delicate  network,  which  he  called  rete  mirabile  ; 
and  this  was,  likewise,  the  opinion  of  Eeisseisen.    Bichat^  admitted  at 
the  extremities  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  and  between  that  artery                           Fig.  80. 
and  the  veins  of  the  same  name, 
vessels  of  a  more  delicate  charac- 
ter, which  he  conceived  to  be  the 
agents  of  hssmatosis,  and  called 
the  capillary  system  of  the  lungs. 
This,  however,  is   nothing  more 
than  the  fine  dense  capillary  net- 
work, formed  by  the  distribution 
of  the  artery  on  the  air-cells,  from 
which  the  pidrrwnary  veins  arise. 
Their  radicles  communicate  freely 
with  those  of  the  pulmonary  ar-     _^^ 

tery.     When  we  observe  them  dis-    Arr»iigea.ent  of  the  C«pill«rie.  of  the  Air.cell« 

tinctly,  they  are  found  uniting  to  of  the  Hamaa  Lang, 

constitute  larger  and  larger  veins, 

until  they  ultimately  end  in  four  great  trunks,  which  open  into  the 
left  auricle  of  the  heart.  The  pulmonary  arteries  do  not  anastomose 
in  their  course;  and  according  to  Dr.  Cammann,*  the  capillaries  of  one 
lobuld  do  not  communicate  with  those  of  another:  the  interstitial 
areolar  membrane  even  of  the  most  minute  lobules  was  seen  entirely 
free  from  colour  when  a  coloured  injection  was  thrown  iiHo  the  vessels. 

In  addition  to  these  organic  constituents,  the  lung,  like  other  organs, 
receives  arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  and  nerves.  It  is  not  nourished 
by  the  blood  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  is  not  adapted  for  the 
purpose,  seeing  that  it  is  venous.  The  bronchial  arteries  are  its  nutritive 
vessels.     They  arise  from  the  aorta,  and  are  distributed  to  the  bronchi. 

Around  the  bronchi,  and  near  where  they  dip  into  the  tissue  of  the 
lang,  lymphatic  glands — bronchial  glands — exist,  the  colour  of  which  is 
almost  black,  and  with  which  the  few  lymphatic  vessels,  that  arise  from 
the  superficial  and  deep-seated  parts  of  the  lung,  communicate.  Hal- 
ler*  has  traced  the  efterent  vessels  of  these  glands  into  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  nerves,  distributed  to  the  lungs,  proceed  chiefly  from  the  eighth 
pair  or  pneumogastric.  A  few  filaments  of  the  great  sympathetic  are 
also  sent  to  them.  The  eighth  pair — after  having  given  off  the  superior 
laryngeal  nerves,  and  some  twigs  to  the  heart — interlaces  with  nume- 
rous branches  of  the  great  sympathetic,  and  forms  an  extensive  nervous 
network,  called  anterior  pulmonary  plexus.  After  this,  the  nerve  gives 
oflF  the  recurrents,  and  interlaces  a  second  time  with  branches  of  the 
great  sympathetic,  forming  another  network,  called  posterior  pulmonary 
plexus.  It  then  proceeds  to  the  stomach,  where  it  terminates.  (See 
fig.  24.)  From  these  two  plexuses  the  nerves  proceed,  that  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  lungs.    These  accompany  the  bronchi,  and  are  spread 

>  Anatomie  G^n^rale,  6dit.  de  BIM.  B6elatd,  Blandln,  and  Magendie,  il.  381-386, 
Paris,  1832. 

*  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  Jan.,  1848. 

*  Blem.  PhjrsiologicB,  yiii.  2,  §  15,  Lausann.  1764. 
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chiefly  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-tubes.  The  lung  likewise 
receives  some  nerves  directly  from  the  three  cervical  ganglions  of  the 
great  sympathetic,  and  from  the  first  thoracic  ganglion.  In  addition 
to  these,  a  distinct  system  of  nerves — the  respiratory  system^  described 
in  another  part  of  this  work — is  supposed  by  Sir  Charles  Bell  to  be 
distributed  to  the  multitude  of  muscles,  that  are  associated  in  the 
respiratory  function  in  a  voluntary  or  involuntary  manner.  This 
system  includes  one  of  the  nerves  just  referred  to — the  eighth  pair — 
and  the  phrenic  nerves,  which  are  distributed  to  the  diaphragm.  The 
various  nerves  composing  it  are  intimateljr  connected,  so  that,  in  forced 
or  hurried  respiration,  in  coughing,  sneezmg,  &c.,  they  are  always  asso- 
ciated in  action.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  few  physiologists  now 
admit  the  respiratory  system  of  Sir  Charles. 

Lastly ;  the  lungs  are  constituted  also  of  areolar  tissue,  which  has 
been  termed  interlobular  tissue;  but  it  does  not  diflFer  from  areolar 
tissue  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Such  are  the  constituent  elements  of  the  pulmonary  tissue ;  but,  with 
regard  to  the  mode  in  which  they  are  combined  to  form  the  intimate 
texture  of  the  lung  we  are  not  wholly  instructed.  We  find,  that  the 
lobes  are  divided  into  lobules,  and  these,  again,  seem  to  be  subdivided 
almost  indefinitely,  forming  an  extremely  delicate  spongy  tissue,  the 
areolae  of  which — air-cells  or  lung-vesicles — can  only  be  seen  by  the  aid 
of  the  microscope.*  It  is  generally  thought,  that  the  areolae  commu- 
nicate with  each  other,  and  that  they  are  enveloped  by  the  areolar 
tissue  which  separates  the  lobules.  M.  Magendie*  inflatea  a  portion  of 
lung,  dried  and  cut  it  in  slices,  in  order  that  he  might  examine  the 
deep-seated  cells.  These  appeared  to  him  to  be  irregular,  and  to  be 
formed  by  the  final  ramifications  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  the 
primary  ramifications  of  the  pulmonary  veins ;  the  cells  of  one  lobule 
communicating  with  each  other,  but  not  with  those  of  another  lobule. 
Professor  Horner,'  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  attempted 
to  exhibit  that  this  communication  between  the  cells  is  lateral.  After 
filling  the  pulmonary  arteries  and  pulmonary  veins  with  minute  injec- 
tion, the  ramifications  of  the  bronchi,  with  the  air-cells,  were  distended 
to  their  natural  size  by  an  injection  of  melted  tallow.  The  latter, 
being  permitted  to  cool,  the  lung  was  cut  into  slices  and  dried.  The 
slices  were  subsequently  immersed  in  spirit  of  turpentine,  and  digested 
at  a  moderate  heat  for  several  days.  By  this  process,  all  the  tallow 
was  removed,  and  the  parts,  on  being  dried,  appeared  to  exhibit  the 
air-cells  empty,  and,  seemingly,  of  their  natural  size  and  shape.  Pre- 
parations, thus  made,  appear  to  show  the  air-cells  to  be  generally  about 
the  twelfth  of  a  line  in  aiameter,  and  of  a  spherical  form,  the  cells  of 
each  lobule  communicating  freely,  like  the  cells  of  fine  sponge, 'by 
lateral  apertures.  The  lobules,  however,  only  communicate  by  branches 
of  the  bronchi,  and  not  by  contiguous  cells.  This  would  seem  to 
negative  the  presumption  of  some  anatomists  and  physiologists, — as 
Reisseisen,  Blumenbach,  Cuvier,  &c., — that  each  air-cell  is  insulated, 
communicating  only  with  the  minute  bronchus  that  opens  into  it; 
whilst  it  confirms  the  views  of  Haller,  Monro  (Secundus),  Boyer, 

«  Hassall,  op.  oit.  «  Precis,  &c.,  ii.  309. 

•  Amerioan  Journal  of  the  Medioal  Soienoes  for  Feb.  1832,  p.  538,  and  op.  oit. 
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Sprengel,  Magendie,  Carpenter,  and  others; — ^but  it  is  not  easy  to  de- 
cide positively,  where  all  is  so  minute.  The  observations  of  Dr.  Addi- 
son* led  him  to  maintain,  that  the  views  of  Eeisseisen  and  others  are 
certainly  true  as  regards  the  foetal  lung,  in  which  the  ultimate  subdi- 
visions of  the  bronchial  tubes  terminate  in  closed  extremities.  But 
when  an  animal  has  respired,  the  terminations  are  said  to  experience 
a  great  change.  The  membrane  composing  them  offers  but  slight  re- 
sistance to  tne  pressure  of  the  air,  and  is  pushed  forwards,  and  dis- 
tended laterally  into  rounded  inflations,  forming  a  series  of  cells,  which 
are  moulded  by  mutual  pressure  into  various  angular  forms,  and  which 
communicate  freely  with  each  other  by  large  oval  apertures.  The 
passages,  thus  formed,  do  not  communicate  otherwise  than  by  their 
connexion  with  the  same  bronchial  tube,  and  the  bloodvessels  lie  be- 
tween the  contiguous  walls  of  each  two  of  them,  so  that  the  blood  in 
the  capillaries  is  exposed  to  air  on  both  sides.  It  would  appear,  also, 
from  the  researches  of  M.  Bourgery,*  that  the  developement  of  the 
air-cells, — and,  consequently,  the  capacity  for  forcible  inspiration, — 
continues  in  man  to  the  age  of  thirty,  at  which  time  the  capacity  is 
greatest.  Subsequently,  it  decreases,  especially  in  those  who  suffer 
from  cough, — the  violence  of  the  respiratory  effort  often  causing  rup- 
ture of  the  air-cells,  and  thus  gradually  producing  the  emphysematous 
state  of  the  lungs  so  common  in  old  people.  After  thirty,  the  capa- 
city for  forcible  inspiration  diminishes  one-fifth  in  the  first  twenty 
years;  one-fifth  more  in  the  next  ten ;  and  nearly  one-half  in  the  next 
twenty ;  and  this  gradual  decrease  of  capacity  for  forcible  inspiration 
is  true  of  all  persons,  although  one  may  have  a  greater  general  capa- 
city of  respiration  than  another  of  the  same  age.  Hence  the  young 
person  possesses  a  greater  capacity  of  respiration,  as  it  were,  in  reserve. 
The  aged  have  little,  and  are,  therefore,  unfit  for  great  exertion. 

The  observations  of  Mr.  Eainey,^  which  have  been  adopted  by  many 
histologists,  lead  to  the  belief,  that  when  the  bronchi  have  attained  the 
diameter  of  from  ^'^th  to  ^'^^l^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^»  ^^^7  gradually  lose  their 

cylindrical  form,  and  appear  more  like  ir- 
regular passages — termed  by  Mr.  Eainey 
intercellular  or  lobular  passages — througn 
the  substance  of  the  lung.  These  passages 
are  clustered  with  air-cells,  which  have 
the  appearance  of  polyhedral  alveolar  ca- 
vities separated  by  exceedingly  thin  septa, 
and  do  not  open  into  one  another  by  anas- 
Air-Cciia  from  no  Emphysematons  tomosis  or  lateral  Communication,  but  com- 
i.AgronpofJlTi.  laid  open  and   muuicatc  frccly  through  the  mcdium  of 

•xhibiUng  the  fact  that  there  in  no  late-  the  COmmOU  air-paSSaffC  tO  whlch  thcV  bc- 
ral   intercommunication.      2.  Two  air-     ,  nii  •       i    ji  /-n*        oi  \ 

eeus;  the  one  to  the  left  exhibits  its  loug.     The  marginal  figurc  (Fig.  81)  re- 

l;,™h^t'^^rretpr1.enL^'^^^^^^^^  prcscnts  scvcral  groups  of  air-cells  from 

^pin^X'^Sy'^ii^lZTZl"'^  a^  emphysematous  lung,  drawn  the  size 

tween  the  two  ceiu  to  the  right  are  ob-  of  uaturc  from  a  preparation  by  Dr.  God- 

lerred  some  inflated  areol«  of  areolar     j       j  rnr.       J*  i:i*  cjc\  joo 

tiwne.  dard.      The  diagrams,  ligs.  82  and  83, 

'  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  March  17, 1842 ;  and  Philos.  Transact,  for  1842. 
«  Gazette  M6dicale,  16  Juillet,  1842,  and  Archives  GfinCrales  de  MM.,  Mars.  1843. 
*  Medioo-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  xzviii.,  London,  1845.     See,  also,  Todd  and 
Bowman,  The  Physiological  Anat.  and  Physiology  of  Man,  Pt.  iv.,  p.  390,  Lond.  1852. 
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are  given  by  Dr.  Leidy  to  facilitate  the  understanding  of  the  relative 
arrangement  of  the  air-cells  to  the  minute  bronchial  tubes*  in  this 
view  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Rainey  aflSrms,  as  the  result  of  actual  ob- 
servation, that  the  mucous  lining  of  the  bronchial  tube  is  not  conti- 
nued along  the  intercellular  passages  and  into  the  air-cells,  a  circum- 
stance, which,  as  he  suggests,  explains  the  different  effects  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  tubes  and  of  the  air-cells; — the  latter,  which  are  lined 
by  fibro-areolar  tissue,  being  accompanied  by  the  exudation  of  fibrin 


Fig.  82. 


Fig.  83. 


Transrerso  Section  of  a  portion  of  the  Palmonary  Longitadlnal  Section  of  the  termina- 

Parencbyma.  tion  of  a  Bronchos. 

1.  The  orifices  of  bronchioles.     2.  The  air-cells  arranged  1.  The  bronchiole,  in  which  are  sem 
around  the  bronchioles,  and  opening  into  them,  bat  not  com-  the  orifices  (3)  of  the  air-cells  (2)  ar- 
mnnicating  laterally.    S.  Interspaces  filled  with  areolar  tis-  ranged  around  it  and  at  its  termina- 
ble, which,  when  inflated,  is  liable  to  be  misuken  for  the  tion. 
true  air-cells. 

instead  of  mucus.  Anatomists,  consequently,  who,  by  the  term  "air- 
cell,"  meant  simply  the  ultimate  termination  of  a  bronchial  tube ;  and 
pathologists,  who  regarded  bronchitis  of  the  terminal  extremities  of 
those  tubes  and  pneumonia  as  essentially  alike,  were,  nearer  the  truth 
than  was  generally  admitted.  The  researches  of  Mr.  Rainey  led  him 
to  conclude — in  opposition  to  Dr.  Addison, — that  the  foetus,  prior  to 
the  act  of  respiration,  possesses  fully  formed  air-cells,  which  are  also 
surrounded  by  capillary  plexuses. 

M.  Rossignol,  who  has  elaborately  described  the  minute  structure 
of  the  lungs,  insists  on  the  ultimate  bronchial  ramifications  being 
shaped  like  an  inverted  funnel;  and  hence  he  calls  them  infundibula. 
The  cells  forming  a  honeycomb  on  their  interior  he  calls  alveoU.  Em- 
physema, according  to  him,  seems  to  consist  in  a  distension  of  the 
passages  and  cells,  and  a  breaking  down  and  obliteration  of  the  septa, 
first  between  the  cells  of  the  same  passages,  and  then  between  neigh- 
bouring passages,  and  even  between  contiguous  lobules." 

I  Qaain*8  Haman  Anatomy,  hj  Qoain  and  Sharpey,  Amer.  edit,  by  Dr.  Leidy,  ii. 
119,  Philad.,  1849. 

'  The  Pliysiological  Anat.  and  Physiol,  of  Man,  Pt.  iv.  p.  391,  or  Amer.  edii., 
Philad.,  1853. 
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Kolliker'  admits  tbe  existence  of  two  layers  in  the  air-celk — a  fibrosis 
membrane  and  an  epithelium.    The  former  is  manifestly  the  much 

Fig.  84- 


Thin  iliee  tram  the  Pleura]  S^rfiMie  of  &  Cut's  Lurn^p  oo^^idernbly  magtiifiedi 

Al  th«  ihia  edgfi,  b  e  d,  nX»iaU  rtq  t^ea.    Ill  tbo  watre  (oa  a),  where  the  mIIcq  U  tJbkkiar,  atreoU  %t^  t^vk 
Oil  th«  viUli  uf  ifufuf^^ta. 

attenuated  mucous  memhrane  and  fibrous  tunic  of  the  bronchi  entirely 
deprived  of  the  smooth  muscles,  and  consisting  of  a  homogeneous  ma- 
trix of  connective  tissue  together  with  elastic  fibres  and  numerous 


Fig.  85, 


Fig.  86, 


BronflbiJil  tarminiitioa  in  tho 
Lung  iii  thfi  Dog. 


Air-fl^Ui  of  HomftQ  Liiog»  with  liiierr«nmg  tbtasi. 

«.  EpithftUnffl.     b.  %\mniVe  tnttMuls.     tf.  MembnuiOiU 
wjiU,  witli  l^Jit  elitUc  ilbn«. 


I  lOkmllxipliAh^  Anntomie,  !L  315,  LefpSt,  1^52,  or  Am^r.  eilit.  of  Sjdenham  So« 
«ifltj*B  eaitiim  of  EoUiker^B  MabuoI  t^f  EUtalogpr,  p.  hl%  PMlAd.,  1854. 
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vessels.  These  fibres  run  between  tbe  air-cells  in  the  form  of  trabeculae, 
and  coalesce  with  the  lining  membrane  so  as  to  strengthen  it.  The 
epithelial  layer  is  the  tesselated  form  constituted  of  minute  polygonal 
cells  without  cilia.  Dr.  Thomas  Williams,  "  who  has  devoted  many 
special  examinations  to  this  particular  point,  is  now  convinced,  that  a 
fine  pavement  epithelium  dots  cover  these  parts,"  and  such  is  the 
opinion  of  Schroder  van  der  Kolk.*  The  position  is  contested,  how- 
ever, at  great  length  by  Mr.  Rainey.* 

The  surface  afforded  by  the  air-cells  is  immense.  Hales*  supposed 
them  to  be  polyhedral,  and  about  one-hundredth  part  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  surface  of  the  bronchi  he  estimated  at  1635  square 
inches ;  and  that  of  the  air-cells  at  40,000,  making  the  surface  of  the 
whole  lungs  41,635  square  inches  or  289  square  feet, — equal  to  19 
times  the  surface  of  the  body,  which,  at  a  medium,  he  computes  to  be 
15  square  feet.  Keill*  estimated  the  number  of  cells  to  be  1,744,186,015; 
and  the  surface  21,906  square  inches;  and  Lieberkiihn  has  valued  it 
at  the  enormous  amount  of  1500  square  feet.*  M.  Rochoux*  estimates 
the  number  of  cells  at  600,000,000,  and  that  there  are  about  17,790 
grouped  around  each  terminal  bronchus.  All  that  we  can  derive  from 
these  mathematical  conjectures  is,  that  the  extent  of  surface  is  surpris- 
ing, when  we  consider  the  small  size  of  the  lungs  themselves. 

The  diameter  of  the  lobular  passages  has  been  estimated  at  from  the 
yj^th  to  aioth  of  an  inch,  and  that  of  the  cells  from  jJiyto^Jiyof 
an  inch  according  to  the  measurements  of  Messrs.  Todd  and  Bowman. 
In  a  preparation  of  the  lung  given  them  by  Professor  Retzius,  they 
measured  gj^th;  and  Dr.  Addison  makes  them  from  ji^th  to  yJoth 
of  an  inch.^  Weber  makes  their  diameter  from  the  jJoth  to  the  T^^th 
of  an  inch ;  and  KoUiker  and  Carpenter*  agree  with  him,  while  Mole- 
schott  estimates  them  at  much  less. 

Professor  Homer*  has  published  an  account  of  various  experiments, 
which  exhibit  the  ready  communication  between  the  pulmonary  air- 
vesicles  and  veins.  By  fixing  a  pipe  into  the  human  trachea,  and  per- 
mitting a  column  of  water  to  pass  gently,  he  found  that  the  air-cells 
became  distended  with  water ;  and  that  the  left  side  of  the  heart  filled, 
and  the  aorta  discharged  water  freely  from  its  cut  branches.  This  ex- 
periment he  repeated  on  human  lungs  on  different  occasions,  and  with 
like  results.     Very  little  water  flowed  from  the  pulmonary  artery.     In 

*  Dr.  T.  Waiiams,  art.  Respiration,  Organs  of,  in  Cyclop,  of  Anal,  and  Physiol.,  Pt. 
45,  p.  271,  March,  1855. 

*  Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  Oct.,  1855,  p.  491. 

*  Statical  Essays,  i.  242. 

<  Tentam.  Med.  Phys.,  p.  80. 

»  Blumenbaoh,  in  Elliotson's  Physiology, p.  197,  Lond.,  1835.  Mr.  E.  Wilson  (Healthy 
Skin,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  52,  Philad.,  1854)  observes :  "  The  number  of  air-cells  in  the  two 
longs  has  been  estimated  at  1,744,000,000,  and  the  extent  of  the  skin  which  lines  the 
cells  and  tubes  together  at  1500  square  feet.  This  calculation  of  the  number  of  air- 
cells  and  the  extent  of  the  lining  membrane  rests,  I  believe,  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Addison,  of  Malvern."  I 

*  Gazette  M6dicale,  4  Janv.,  1845. 

'  Todd  and  Bowman,  Op.  cit.,  p.  392. 

*  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  p.  285,  Amer.  edit.,  Philad.,  1855. 

*  Amer.  Joum.  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  April,  1843,  p.  332;  and  Special  Anatomy 
and  Histology,  6th  edit.,  ii.  163. 
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the  sheep  and  the  calf,  however,  when  the  experiment  was  practised 
upon  them  after  they  had  been  pretty  thoroughly  evacuated  of  blood, 
the  water  passed  freely  through  both  the  pulmonary  veins  and  the  pul- 
monary arteries.    Dr.  Horner  is  disposed  to  infer,  that  his  experiments 
exhibit  a  communication  of  the  pulmonary  air- vesicles  by  a  direct  route 
with  the  pulmonary  bloodvessels,  especially  the  veins;  but  this  may 
well  be  questioned.    It  is  possible,  that  such  a  communication  may 
really  have  been  made  by  the  force  of  the  column  of  water ;  and  if  not 
so,  the  passage  of  the  fluid  from  air-cells  to  bloodvessels  might  have 
heen  effected  through  the  pores,  as  in  ordinary  imbibition,  which,  we 
Lave  elsewhere  seen,  is  readily  accomplished  in  the  lungs,  but  not  more 
readily  perhaps  than  in  the  case  of  serous  and  other  tissues  under 
favourable  circumstances.     Hemorrhage  by  transudation  occurs,  we 
know,  most  rapidly  at  times  through  the  coats  of  vessels,  whose  cohe- 
sion has,  however,  been  diminished  by  disease ;  and  a  thinner  fluid 
would  of  course  transude  more  easily.     It  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
from  Dr.  Horner's  experiments,  that  a  certain  arrangement  exists  be- 
tweeen  the  air-vesicles  and  the  pulmonary  veins  in  man,  which  allows 
a  more  ready  imbibition  and 

transudation;    but  what  that  Fig.  87. 

arrangement  is  admits  of  ques- 
tion. 

Each  lung  is  covered  by  the 
pleura^ — a  serous  membrane 
analogous  to  the  peritoneum, — 
and,  in  birds,  a  prolongation  of 
the  latter.  This,  membrane  is 
reflected  from  the  adjacent  sur- 
face of  the  lung  to  the  pericar- 
dium which  covers  the  heart, 
and  is  then  spread  over  the  in- 
terior paries  of  the  half  of  the 
thorax  to  which  it  belongs ; 
lining  the  ribs  and  intercostal 
muscles,  and  covering  the  con- 
vex or  upper  surface  of  the 
diaphi'agm.  There  are,  conse- 
quently, two  pleuraB,  each  of 
which  is  confined  to  its  own 
half  of  the  thorax,  lining  its 
cavity  and  covering  the  lung. 
Behind  the  sternum,  however, 
they  are  contiguous  to  each 
other,  and  form  the  partition 
called  mediastinum^  which  ex- 
tends between  the  sternum  and 
spine.  Fig.  87  exhibits  the 
boundaries  of  the  two  cavities 
of  the  pleura.  The  middle 
space  between  is  the  mediasti- 
num.   Within  this  septum,  the 


Outline  of  a  Transverse  Section  of  the  Chest,  phow- 
ing  the  relative  position  of  the  Pleiine  to  tbo 
Thorax  and  its  Contents. 

1.  Skin  on  the  front  of  the  chest  drawn  op  bj  a  hook. 
2.  Skin  on  the  Hides  of  the  chent.  3.  That  on  the  back. 
4.  Snbcntaneous  fat  and  muscles  on  the  outside  of  the 
thorax.  5.  Section  of  the  muscles  in  the  vertebral 
gutter.  6.  Section  of  fifth  dorsal  vertebra.  7.  Spinal 
canal.  8.  Spinous  process.  0,  9,  10,  10.  Sections  of 
ribs  and  intercostal  muscles.  11.  Their  cartilages.  12. 
Sternum.  13.  Division  of  the  pulmonarj  artery.  14, 
Exterior  surface  of  lungs.  16.  Posterior  face  of  lungs. 
16.  Anterior  face  of  lungs.  17.  Inner  face  of  lungs.  18. 
Anterior  face  of  heart  covered  by  pericardium.  19.  Pul- 
monary artery.  20,  21.  Its  division  into  right  and  left 
branches.  22.  Portion  of  right  auricle.  23.  Descending 
cava  cut  off  at  right  auricle.  24.  Section  of  left  bron- 
chus. 25.  Section  of  right  bronchus.  26.  Section  of 
OBsophagus.  27.  Section  of  thoracic  aorta.  The  space 
between  figures  12  and  18  and  the  two  16s  is  the  anlnrior 
mediastinum,  and  the  space  which  contains  26  and  27  is 
the  posterior  mediastinum.  These  spaces  are  formed  by 
the  rellecliotts  of  the  pleurs. 
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heart,  enveloped  by  the  pericardium,  is  situate,  and  separates  the  pleuraa 
considerably  from  each  other.  Anatomists  generally  subdivide  the 
mediastinum  into  two  regions ;  one  passing  from  the  front  of  the  peri- 
cardium to  the  sternum,  called  anterior  rnediastinum ;  the  other,  from 
th^  posterior  surface  of  the  pericardium  to  the  dorsal  vertebrae, — poa* 
terior  mediastinum;  and,  by  some,  the  part  which  is  within  the  circuit 
of  the  first  ribs,  is  termed  superior  mediastinum.  The  second  of  these 
contains  the  most  important  organs, — the  lower  end  of  the  trachea, 
oesophagus,  aorta,  vena  azygos,  thoracic  duct,  and  pneumogastric 
nerves.  The  portion  of  the  pleura  covering  each  lung,  is  called  pleura 
pulmonalis;  that  which  lines  the  thorax,  pleura  costalis.  It  is  obvious 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  abdomen,  the  viscera  are  not  in  the  cavity  of 
the  pleura,  but  external  to  it ;  and  that  there  is  no  comYnunication 
between  the  serous  sac  of  one  side  and  that  of  the  other. 

The  use  of  the  pleura  is  to  attach  the  lungs  by  their  roots  to  their 
respective  cavities,  and  to  facilitate  their  movements.  To  aid  this,  the 
membrane  is  always  lubricated  by  a  fluid,  exhaled  from  its  surface. 
The  other  surface  is  attached  to  the  lung  in  such  a  manner,  that  air 
cannot  get  between  it  and  the  parietes  of  the  thorax.  Dr.  Stokes* 
admits  a  proper  fibrous  tunic  of  the  lungs.  In  a  healthy  state,  this 
capsule,  although  possessing  great  strength,  is  transparent,  a  circum- 
stance in  which  it  difiers  from  the  fibrous  capsule  of  the  pericardium, 
and  which.  Dr.  Stokes  thinks,  has  probably  led  to  its  being  overlooked. 
It  invests  the  whole  of  both  lungs ;  covers  a  portion  of  the  great  vessels ; 
and  the  pericardium  seems  to  be  but  its  continuation, — endowed,  in 
that  particular  situation,  with  a  greater  degree  of  strength,  for  purposes 
that  are  obvious.  It  covers  the  diaphragm  where  it  is  more  opaque : 
in  connection  with  the  pleura,  it  lines  the  ribs ;  and,  turning,  forms  the 
mediastina,  which  are  thus  shown  to  consist  of  four  layers, — two  serous 
and  two  fibrous.  It  seems,  that  Dr.  Hart,  of  Dublin,  had,  for  years, 
demonstrated  this  tunic  to  his  class. 

It  was,  at  one  time,  the  prevalent  belief,  that  air  always  exists  in 
the  cavity  of  the  chest.  Galen  supported  the  opinion  by  the  fact, 
that,  having  applied  a  bladder,  filled  with  air,  to  a  wound,  which  had 
penetrated  the  chest,  the  air  was  drawn  out  of  the  bladder  at  the  time 
of  inspiration.  This  was  also  maintained  by  Bamberger,  Hales,*  and 
numerous  others.  The  case,  alluded  to  by  Galen,  is  insufficient  to 
establish  the  position,  inasmuch  as  we  have  no  evidence,  that  the 
wound  did  not  also  implicate  the  pulmonary  tissue.  Since  the  time 
of  Haller,  who  opposed  the  prevalent  doctrine  by  observation  and 
reasoning,  the  fact  of  the  absence  of  air  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  has 
been  generally  considered  established.  It  is  obvious,  that  its  presence 
there  would  materially  interfere  with  the  dilatation  of  the  lungs,  and 
thus  be  productive  of  fatal  consequences ;  besides,  anatomy  instructs 
us,  that  the  lungs  lie  in  pretty  close  contact  with  the  pleura  costalis. 
When  the  intercostal  muscles  are  dissected  off,  and  the  pleura  costalis 
is  exposed,  the  surface  of  the  lungs  is  seen  in  contact  with  that  trans- 

*  On  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Part  i.  p.  460,  Dublin,  1837 ;  or  Dunglison's  Amerioan 
Medical  Library  edition,  p.  301,  Pkilad.,  1837. 
s  StaUoal  Essays,  ii.  81.  ^ 
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parent  rpembrane ;  and  when  the  pleura  is  punctured,  the  air  rushes 
in,  and  the  lungs  retire,  in  proportion  as  the  air  is  admitted.  This 
occurs  in  cases  of  injuries  inflicted  upon  the  chest  of  the  living  animal. 
Moreover,  if  a  dead  or  living  body  be  placed  under  water,  and  the 
pleura  be  punctured,  so  as  not  to  implicate  the  lungs,  it  has  been  found 
by  the  experiments  of  Brunn,  Sprcigel,  Caldani,  Sir  John  Floyer,  Hal- 
ler,*  and  others,  that  not  a  bubble  of  air  escapes, — which  would  neces- 
sarily be  the  case,  if  air  were  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura.      ^ 

2.    ATMOfiPHEBIC  AIR. 

The  globe  is  surrounded  everywhere,  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  six- 
teen leagues,  by  a  rare  and  transparent  fluid  called  air;  the  total  mass 
of  which  constitutes  the  atmosphere.  Atmospheric  air,  although  invi- 
sible, can  be  proved  to  possess  the  ordinary  properties  of  matter ;  and, 
amongst  these,  weight.  It  also  partakes  of  the  character  of  a  fluid, 
adapting  itself  to  the  form  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained,  and 
pressing  equally  in  all  directions. 

As  air  is  possessed  of  weight,  it  results,  that  every  body  on  the 
earth's  surface  must  be  subjected  to  its  pressure ;  and  as  it  is  elastic  or 
capable  of  yielding  to  pressure,  the  part  of  the  atmosphere  near  the 
surface  must  be  denser  than  that  above  it.  As  a  body,  therefore, 
ascends,  the  pressure  will  be  diminished;  and  this  accounts  for  the  dif- 
ferent feelings  experienced  by  those  who  ascend  lofty  mountailis,  or 
voyage  in  balloons  into  the  higher  strata  of  the  atmosphere.  M.  Ed- 
wards' ascribes  part,  at  least,  of  the  effect  produced  upon  the  breath- 
ing at  great  elevations,  to  the  increased  evaporation  which  takes  place 
from  the  skin  and  lungs ;  and  in  many  aerial  voyages  great  inconve- 
nience has  certainly  been  sustained  from  this  cause. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  level  of  the  sea  is  the  result 
of  the  whole  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  capable  of  sustaining  a 
column  of  water  thirty-four  feet  high,  or  one  of  mercury  of  the'height 
of  thirty  inches,  as  in  the  common  barometer.  This  is  equal  to  about 
fifteen  pounds  avoirdupois  on  every  square  inch  of  surface;  so  that  the 
body  of  a  man  of  ordinary  stature,  the  surface  of  which  Ilaller  esti- 
mates to  be  fifteen  square  feet,  sustains  a  pressure  of  32,400  pounds. 
Yet,  as  the  elasticity  of  the  air  within  the  body  exactly  balances  or 
counteracts  the  pressure  from  without,  he  is  not  sensible  of  it. 

The^  experiments  of  Davy,  Dal  ton.  Gay  Lussac,  Humboldt,  Despretz, 
and  others,  have  shown,  that  pure  atmospheric  air  is  composed  essen- 
tially of  two  gases,  oxygen  and  nitrogen  or  azote^  which  exist  in  it  in 
the  proportion  of  21 'of  the  former  to  79  of  the  latter:  according  to 
MM.  Dumas  and  Boussingault,^  20*81  of  the  former  to  79*19  of  the  lat- 
ter: Dr.  T.  Thomson  says  20  of  oxygen  to  80  of  nitrogen;  and  these 
proportions  have  generally  been  found  to  prevail  in  the  air  whence- 
soever  taken; — whether  from  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  top  of 
Chimborazo,  the  sandy  plains  of  Egypt,  or  from  an  altitude  of  23,000 
feet  in  the  air.*    It  has  been  afl&rmed,  indeed,  that  the  proportion  of 

"  Element.  Physiol.,  viii.  2,  §  3,  Lanaanii.,  1764. 

•  De  rinfluence  des  Agens  Physiques,  &o.,  p.  493,  Paris,  1824. 
■  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  iii.  257,  Paris,  1841. 

*  Art.  Atmosphere,  (Physical  and  Chemical  History,)  by  Dr.  R.  M.  Patterson,  In 
Amer.  CycloptxUa  of  Praotioal  Medicine  and  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  526,  PhUad.,  1836. 
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the  gases  is  subject  to  a  variation  of  two  or  three  parts  in  the  thou- 
sand, in  situations  where  the  oxygen  is  much  exposed  to  absorption, 
as  over  the  sea,  when  there  is  no  wind.^  Chemical  analysis  has  not» 
been  able  to  detect  the  presence  of  any  emanation  from  the  soil  of  the 
most  insalubrious  regions,  or  from  the  bodies  of  those  labouring  under 
the  most  contagious  diseases, — malignant  and  material  as  such  emana- 
tions unquestionably  must  be.  The  great  uniformity  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  oxygen  to  the  nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere  has  led  to  the 
conclusion,  that  as  there  are  many  processes,  which  consume  the  oxygen, 
there  must  be  some  natural  agency,  by  which  a  quantity  of  oxygen  is 
produced  equal  to  that  consumed.  The  only  source,  however,  by  which 
oxygen  is  known  to  be  supplied,  is  the  process  of  vegetation.  A  healthy 
plant  absorbs  carbonic  acid  during  the  day;  appropriates  the  carbon 
to  its  own  necessities,  and  gives  off  the  oxygen  with  which  it  was  com- 
bined. This  is  a  nutritive  or  digestive  process;  but  at  the  same  time 
the  plant  is  respiring,  or  consuming  oxygen,  and  giving  off  carbonic 
acid.  In  bright  light,  however,  the  former  function  is  so  active  as  to 
preponderate  over,  and  mask  the  latter.  During  the  night  an  opposite 
effect  is  produced.  Digestion  is  almost  suspended ;  and  respiration  is 
preponderant.  Oxygen  is  then  taken  from  the  air,  and  carbonic  acid 
given  off;  but  the  experiments  of  Davy  and  Priestley  show,  that  plants, 
during  the  twenty-four  hours,  yield  more  oxygen  than  they  consume. 
It  seems  impossible,  however,  to  look  to  this  as  the  great  cause  of  equi- 
librium between  the  oxygen  and  the  nitrogen.  Its  influence  can  ex- 
tend to  a  small  distance  only ;  yet  the  uniformity  has  been  found  to 
prevail,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  most  elevated  regions,  and  in  coun- 
tries whose  arid  sands  never  admit  of  vegetation. 

In  addition  to  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen, — the  principal  constituents 
of  atmospheric  air, — another  gas  exists  in  very  small  proportion,  but 
is  always  present.  This  is  carbonic  acid.  It  was  found  by  De  Saus- 
sure  on  Mont  Blanc,  and  by  Von  Humboldt  in  air  brought  down  by 
Garnerin,  the  aeronaut,  from  the  height  of  several  thousand  feet.  The 
proportion  is  estimated  by  Dalton  not  to  exceed  the  yij'uTjth  or  j^Quth 
of  its  bulk.  In  one  of  the  wards  of  La  Piti^,  in  Paris,  which  had 
been  kept  shut  during  the  night,  M.  Felix  Leblanc'  found  a  larger 
portion  of  carbonic  acid,  nearly  xx^^^ths;  and  in  a  dormitory  of  La 
Salpdtri^re,  the  air  yielded  y^^j^ths;  the  largest  proportion  found  by 
him  in  hospitals.  In  the  lecture  room  of  the  Sorbonne,  which  is 
capabable  of  containing  1000  cubic  inches  of  air,  after  a  lecture  an 
hour  and  a  half  long,  and  at  which  900  persons  were  present,  the 
oxygen  was  found  to  have  lost  1  in  every  hundred,  although  two 
doors  were  open ;  whilst  the  carbonic  acid  was  increased  in  rather  a 
greater  ratio.  In  a  ward  in  an  institution  for  children,  although  the 
door  was  half  open,  and  there  was  an  open  space  in  the  roof,  the  air 
was  found  to  contain  yo'au^^^  ^^  carbonic  acid,  and  there  was  a  pro- 
portional diminution  of  oxygen.  Dr.  Dalton  analyzed  the  air  of  a 
room  in  which  50  candles  had  been  kept  burning,  and  500  people  had 

'  Lewy,  Comptes  Rendus,  1842 ;  also,  Morren,  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Phjsique,  zii. 
5  Paris  1844. 
'<  Gazette  M6d.  de  Paris,  11  Join,  1842. 
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been  collected  for  two  hours,  and  found  it  to  contain  one  per  cent,  of 
carbonic  acid.^  M.  Boussingault*  has  made  142  analyses  of  large 
quantities  of  the  air  of  Paris,  whence  he  has  drawn  the  generally  ad- 
mitted conclusion,  that  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the 
air  of  large  towns  is  not  above  the  average.  The  average  quantity 
found  bv  him  was  3*97  volumes  in  10,000.  Although  largely  pro- 
duced wnere  combuHtion  is  extensively  going  on,  and  where  numbers 
of  persons  are  congregated  together,  as  in  large  cities,  it  becomes  so 
speedily  diffused  in  the  atmosphere  as  not  to  excite  any  marked  dif- 
ference between  the  air  in  them  and  in  rural  districts.^ 

These,  then,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  constituents  of  atmospheric 
air.  There  are  certain  substances,  however,  which  are  adventitiously 
present  in  variable  proportions;  and  which,  with  the  constitution  of 
the  atmosphere  as  to  density  and  temperature,  are  the  causes  of  gene- 
ral or  local  salubrity,  or  the  contrary.  Water  is  one  of  these.  The 
quantity,  according  to  M.  de  Saussure,  in  a  cubic  foot  of  air,  charged 
with  moisture,  at  65°  Fahr.,  is  11  grains.  Its  amount  in  the  atmo- 
sphere is  very  variable,  owing  to  the  continual  change  of  temperature 
to  which  the  air  is  subject,  and  even  when  the  temperature  is  the 
same,  the  quantity  of  vapour  is  found  to  vary,  as  the  air  is  rarely  in  a 
state  of  saturation.  The  varying  condition  as  to  moisture  is  indicated 
by  the  hygrometer.  From  a  comparison  of  numerous  observations, 
(Jay  Lussac  affirms,  that  the  mean  hygrometric  state  of  the  atmosphere 
is  such,  that  the  air  holds  just  one-half  the  moisture  necessary  for  its 
saturation.  In  his  celebrated  aerial  voyage,  he  found  it  contain  but 
one-eighth.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  degree  of  dryness  ever 
noticed. 

It  has  been  presumed,  that  the  hygrometric  condition  of  the  air  has 
more  agency  in  the  production  of  disease  than  either  the  barometric  or 
thermometric.  It  is  not  easy  to  say,  which  exerts  the  greatest  influ- 
ence :  probably  all  are  concerned ;  and  when  we  have  a  union  of  par- 
ticular barometric,  thermometric,  hygrometric,  electric,  and  other 
conditions,  we  have  certain  epidemics  existing,  which  do  not  prevail 
under  any  other  combination.  When  the  air  is  dry,  we  feel  a  degree 
of  elasticity  and  buoyancy ;  whilst,  if  it  be  saturated  with  moisture — 
especially  auring  the  heat  of  summer, — languor,  lassitude,  and  indis- 
position to  mental  or  corporeal  exertion  are  experienced. 

In  addition  to  aqueous  vapour,  numerous  emanations  from  animal 
and  vegetable  substances  are  generally  present,  especially  in  the  lower 
strata  of  the  atmosphere ;  by  which  the  salubrity  of  the  air  may  be 
more  or  less  affectea.  All  living  bodies,  when  crowded  together,  de- 
teriorate the  air  so  much  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  healthy  functions.  If  animals  be  kept  crowded  together  in  ill- ven- 
tilated apartments,  they  speedily  sicken.  The  horse  becomes  attacked 
with  glanders;  fowls  with  pep^  and  sheep  with  a  disease  peculiar  to 
them  if  they  be  too  closely  folded.  This  is  probably  a  principal  cause 
of  the  insalubrity  of  cities  compared  with  the  country.    In  them,  the 

'  London  and  Edinb.  Philos.  Magazine,  xii.  405, 1838. 

'  Annalea  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  Mars,  1844.     See,  also,  M.  Lewy,  loo.  cit. 
•  See  Dr.  John  Reid,  article  Respiration,  in  Cjclopsedia  of  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  Pt. 
xxzii.  p.  326,  London,  April,  1848. 
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air  must  necessarily  be  deteriorated  by  the  impracticability  of  proper 
ventilation ;  and  this,  with  the  want  of  due  exercise,  is  a  fruitful  cause 
of  cachexia — and  of  tuberculous  cachexia;  hence,  also,  it  is,  that  in 
workhouses  and  manufactories,  diseases  dependent  on  this  condition 
of  constitution  are  prevalent.  One  of  the  greatest  evidences  we  pos- 
sess of  the  positive  insalubrity  of  towns  is  in  the  case  of  the  young. 
In  London,  the  proportion  of  those  that  die  annually  under  five  years 
of  age  to  the  whole  number  of  deaths  is  as  much  as  thirty -eight  per 
cent.,  and  under  two  years,  twenty-eight  per  cent. ;  in  Paris,  under  two 
years  of  age,  twenty-five  per  cent. ;  and  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
rather  less  than  a  third.  These  estimates  may  be  considered  approxi- 
mations; the  proportions  varying  somewhat,  according  to  the  precise 
year  in  which  they  have  been  taken.  Manifest,  however,  as  is  the 
existence  of  some  deleterious  principle,  in  these  cases,  it  has  always 
escaped  the  researches  of  the  chemist. 

Lastly.  Air  is  indispensable  to  qrganic  existence.  No  being — 
animal  or  vegetable — can  continue  to  live  without  a  due  supply  of 
it;  nor  can  any  other  gas  be  substituted  for  it.  This  is  proved  by  tho 
fact,  that  all  organized  bodies  cease  to  exist,  if  placed  in  vacuo.  They 
require,  likewise,  renovation  of  the  air,  otherwise  they  die ;  and  if  tho 
residual  air  be  examined,  it  is  found  diminished  in  quantity,  and  to 
have  received  a  gas,  which  is  totally  unfit  for  life, — carbonic  acid.  The 
experiments  of  Hales  prove  this  as  regards  vegetables ;  whilst  Spallan- 
zani  and  Vauquelin  have  confirmed  it  in  the  case  of  the  lower  animals. 
The  necessity  for  the  presence  of  air,  and  its  due  renewal, — as  regards 
man  and  the  upper  classes  of  animals, — is  sufficiently  obvious.  Not 
less  necessary  is  a  due  supply  of  it  to  aquatic  animals.  They  can  be 
readily  drowned,  when  the  air  in  the  water  is  consumed,  if  prevented 
from  coming  to  the  surface.  If  the  fluid  be  put  under  the  receiver  of 
an  air-pump,  and  the  air  be  withdrawn,  or  if  the  vessel  be  placed  so 
that  the  air  cannot  be  renewed,  the  same  changes  are  found  to  have 
been  produced  in  it.  Hence  the  necessity  for  making  holes  through 
the  ice,  where  small  fish-ponds  are  frozen  over,  if  we  are  desirous  of 
preserving  the  fish  alive.  The  necessity  for  the  renewal  of  air  is  not, 
nowever,  alike  imperative  in  all  animals.  Whilst  the  mammalia, 
birds,  fishes,  &c.,  speedily  expire,  when  placed  under  the  receiver  of 
an  air-pump,  if  the  receiver  be  exhausted ;  the  frog  is  but  slightly 
incommoded.  It  swells  up  almost  to  bursting,  but  retains  its  position, 
and  when  the  air  is  re-admitted  seems  to  have  sustained  no  injury.  The 
exception,  affi>rded  by  the  amphibious  animal  to  the  ordinary  eflFects 
of  destructive  agents,  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  more 
than  once ;  and  it  is  exemplified  in  the  fact,  now  indisputable,  that  the 
toad  has  been  found  alive  in  the  substance  of  trees  and  rocks,  where 
no  access  of  air  appeared  practicable. 

The  influence  of  air  on  mankind  is  interesting  and  important  in  its 
hygienic  relations,  and  has  accordingly  been  a  topic  of  study  since  the 
days  of  Hippocrates.  In  other  works,  it  has  l3een  investigated,  at 
considerable  length,  by  the  author.^ 

I  Haman  Health,  Philad.,  1S44;  and  Amerioan  Cyclop»dla  of  Praoiioal  Medloine 
and  Sorgeiy,  art.  Atmosplxere,  p.  627,  Pbilad.,  1836. 
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3.    PHTBIOLOGT  OF  BB8PIRATI0N. 

a.  Mechanical  Phenomena  of  Respiration, — Within  certain  limits,  the 
function  of  respiration  is  under  the  influence  of  volition.  The  mus- 
cles, belonging  to  it,  have  consequently  been  termed  mixed^  as  we  can 
at  pleasure  increase  or  diminish  their  action,  but  cannot  arrest  it  alto- 
getner,  or  for  any  great  length  of  time.  If,  by  a  forced  inspiration, 
we  take  air  into  the  chest  in  large  quantity,  we  find  it  impossible  to 
keep  the  chest  in  this  condition  beyond  a  certain  period.  Expiration 
irresistibly  succeeds,  and  the  chest  resumes  its  pristine  situation.  The 
same  occurs  if  we  expel  the  air  as  much  as  possible  from  the  lungs. 
The  expiratory  effort  cannot  be  prolonged  indefinitely,  and  the  chest 
expands  in  spite  of  the  effort  of  the  will.  The  most  expert  divers  do 
not  appear  capable  of  suspending  the  respiratory  movements  longer 
than  95  or  100  seconds,  or,  at  the  farthest,  two  minutes.  Dr.  Lef^vre* 
found  the  average  period  of  the  Turkish  divers  to  be  76  seconds  for 
each  man.  Yet  Dr.  Hutchinson'  states,  that  a  man  can  take  from  230 
to  300  cubic  inches  of  fresh  air  into  his  lungs,  and  live  upon  it  with- 
out inconvenience  for  two  minutes  without  breathing.  "  It  is  better," 
he  savs,  "  to  inspire  and  expire  forcibly  five  or  six  times  and  then 
hold,  with  the  view  of  removing  as  far  as  possible  the  old  air  from  the 
lungs  and  filling  the  chest  as  completely  as  possible.  "For  the  first 
fifteen  seconds,  a  giddiness  will  be  experienced ;  but  when  this  leaves 
us,  we  do  not  find  the  slightest  inconvenience  for  want  of  air." 

These  facts  have  given  rise  to  two  curious  and  deeply  interesting 
topics  of  inquiry ; — the  cause  of  the  first  inspiration  in  uie  new-bom 
infant ; — and  of  the  regular  alternation  of  inspiration  and  expiration 
during  the  remainder  of  existence  ?  The  first  of  these  will  fall  under 
consideration  when  we  investigate  the  physiology  of  infancy ;  the  lat- 
ter will  claim  some  attention  at  present.  Halle?  attempted  to  account 
for  the  phenomenon  by  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs 
being  impeded  during  expiration, — a  reflux  of  blood  into  the  veins, 
and  a  degree  of  pressure  upon  the  brain,  being  thus  induced ;  hence  a 
painful  sensation  of  suffocation  in  consequence  of  which  the  muscles 
of  inspiration  are  called  into  action  by  the  will,  for  the  purpose  of 
enlarging  the  chest,  and,  in  this  way,  removing  the  impediment.  The 
same  uneasy  feelings,  howBver,  ensue  from  inspiration,  if  too  long  pro- 
tracted: the  muscles  cease  to  act,  and,  by  their  relaxation,  the  oppo- 
site state  of  the  chest  is  induced.  Whytt^  conceived,  that  the  passage 
of  the  blood  through  the  pulmonary  vessels  is  impeded  by  expiration, 
and  a  sense  of  anxiety  is  thus  produced.  The  unpleasant  sensation 
acts  as  a  stimulus  upon  the  nerves  of  the  lungs  and  the  parts  con- 
nected with  them,  which  arouses  the  energy  of  the  sentient  principle ; 
and  this,  by  acting  in  a  reflex  manner,  causes  contraction  of  the  dia- 
phragm, enlarges  the  chest,  and  removes  the  painful  feeling.  The 
muscles  then  cease  to  act,  in  consequence  of  the  stimulus  no  longer 

■  Loudon's  Magazine  of  Nat.  Hist.,  p.  617,  Dec,  1836 ;  and  Dunglison's  Amer.  Med, 
InteUigencer,  p.  30,  April  15, 1837. 
«  Art.  Thorax,  Cyclop,  of  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  iv.  1066,  London,  1852. 

*  Elementa  Physiologis,  yiii.  4, 17,  Lausann.,  1764. 

*  An  Essay  on  the  Vital  and  other  Inyoluntary  Motions  of  Animals,  sect,  riii., 
Bdinb.,  1761. 
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existing.  These,  and  all  other  methods  of  accounting  for  the  pheno- 
mena, are,  however,  too  pathological.  From  the  first  moment  of 
respiration  the  process  appears  to  be  accomplished  without  the  slight- 
est difficulty,  and  to  be  as  much  a  part  of  the  instinctive  extra-uterine 
actions  of  the  frame,  as  circulation,  digestion,  or  absorption.  It  is 
obviously  an  internal  sensation,  after  respiration  has  been  once  esta- 
blished ;  and,  like  all  internal  sensations,  is  inexplicable  in  our  exist- 
ing state  of  knowledge.  The  part  which  developes  the  impression  is 
probably  the  lung,  through  its  ganglionic  nerves ;  and  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerves  convey  the  impression  to  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow, 
which  calls  into  action  the  muscles  of  inspiration.  We  say,  that  the 
action  of  impression  arises  in  the  lungs,  and  this,  from  some  internal 
cause,  connected  with  the  office  to  be  filled  in  the  economy ;  but  in 
so  saying  we  sufficiently  exhibit  our  total  want  of  acquaintance  with 
its  nature. 

The  movements  of  inspiration  and  expiration,  which,  together,  consti- 
tute the  function  of  respiration,  are  entirely  accomplished  by  the  dilata- 
tion and  contraction  of  the  thorax.  Air  enters  the  chest  when  the  latter 
is  expanded;  and  is  driven  out  when  the  chest  is  restored  to  its  ordinary 
dimensions; — the  thorax  thus  seeming  to  act  like  an  ordinary  pair  of 
bellows  with  the  valve  stopped:  when  the  sides  are  separated,  the  air 
enters  at  the  nozzle,  and  when  they  are  brought  together,  it  is  forced 
out. 

(1.)  nrspiBATioir. 

The  augmentation  of  the  capacity  of  the  thorax,  which  constitutes 
inspiration,  may  be  effected  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  according  to  the 
number  of  muscles  that  are  thrown  into  action.  The  chest  may,  for 
example,  be  dilated  by  the  diaphragm  alone.  This  muscle,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  its  ordinary  relaxed  condition,  is  convex  towards  the  chest. 
When,  however,  it  contracts,  it  becomes  more  horizontal ;  in  this  man- 
ner augmenting  the  cavity  of  the  chest  in  a  vertical  direction.  The 
sides  or  lateral  portions  of  the  diaphragm,  which  are  fleshy  and  corre- 
spond to  the  lungs,  descend  more  in  this  movement  than  the  central 
tendinous  portion,  which  is  moreover  kept  immovable  by  its  attachment 
to  the  sternum,  and  its  union  with  the  pericardium.  In  the  gentlest  of 
all  breathing,  the  diaphragm  appears  to  be  the  sole  agent  of  inspiration; 
and  in  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  pleura  costalis,  or  of  fractured  rib, 
our  endeavours  are  directed  to  the  prevention  of  any  elevation  of  the 
ribs  bv  which  the  diseased  part  might  be  put  upon  the  stretch.  Gene- 
rally, however,  as  the  diaphragm  descends,  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen 
are  compressed;  the  abdominal  muscles  relaxed;  the  abdomen  is  ren- 
dered more  prominent,  and  the  ribs  and  the  breast  bone  are  raised  so 
that  the  latter  is  protruded.  When  the  diaphragm  acts,  and,  in  addition, 
the  ribs  and  sternum  are  raised,  the  cavity  of  the  chest  is  still  farther 
augmented. 

Jn  young  children,  inspiration  is  effected  almost  wholly  by  the  dia- 
phragm; and  as  in  diaphragmatic  breathing  the  movement  of  the 
parietes  of  the  abdomen  is  more  marked  than  that  of  any  other  part, 
this  has  been  termed  the  abdominal  mode  or  type  of  respiration. 

In  adult  men,  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  and  sternum  move  more 
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largely  than  in  women;  who,  owing  to  greater  mobility  of  the  first  rib, 
have  a  more  extensive  movement  of  the  upper  than  of  the  lower  part 


Fig.  88. 


Fig.  89. 


The  Respiratory  MoTements  in  the 
Female. 

The  lines  indicate  the  tame  chaii|[ee  as 
in  the  last  figure.  The  thiclcnesA  of  the 
continuous  line  over  the  sternum  showa 
the  larger  extent  of  the  ordinary  breath- 
ing movemeut  over  that  region  in  the  fe- 
male thau  in  the  male. 


Tho  Changes  of  the  Thoracic  and  Abdominal  Walls  of 
the  Male  during  Respiration. 

The  back  is  supposed  to  be  fixed  in  order  to  throw  forward 
the  reepiratory  movement  as  much  as  possible.  The  outer 
black  continuous  line  in  front  represents  the  ordinary 
breathing  movement :  the  anterior  margin  of  it  being  the 
boundary  of  inspiration,  the  posterior  margin  the  limit  of 
ejepiration.  The  line*  is  thicker  over  the  abdomen,  since  the 
ordinary  respiratory  movement  is  chiefly  abdominal :  thin 
over  the  chest,  for  there  is  less  movement  over  that  region. 
nie  dotted  line  Indicates  the  movement  on  deep  inspiration, 
during  which  the  sternum  advances,  while  the  abdomen  re- 
eadea. 

of  the  chest, — an  arrangement  which,  it  has  been  suggested,  may  have 
for  its  object  the  providing  of  sufficient  space  for  respiration  when  the 
lower  part  of  the  chest  is  encroached  upon  by  the  pregnant  uterus. 
The  former  is  called  by  MM.  Beau  and  Maissiat  the  costo-inferior  or 
inferioT  costal;  the  latter  the  costo-svperior  or  superior  costal  type  of 
respiration.* 

From  the  admeasurements  of  Mr.  Sibson*  it  appears,  that  in  health 
the  inspiratory  movement  of  the  walls  of  the  chest,  during  tranquil 
breathing,  is  only  from  two  to  six-hundredths  of  an  inch ;  whilst  that 
of  the  abdomen  is  about  three-tenths  of  an  inch,  During  a  deep  in- 
spiration, the  expansive  motion  of  the  walls  of  the  chest  is,  in  front, 
about  one  inch;  and  at  the  sides  about  two- thirds  of  an  inch;  and  that 
of  the  abdomen  about  one  inch.  The  expansion  of  the  two  sides  of 
the  chest  is  nearly  equal;  the  left  side  does  not,  however,  expand  quite 
so  much  as  the  right  over  the  lower  two-thirds,  owing  to  the  position 
of  the  heart. 

*  Archives  G^n^rales  de  M6deoiiie,  iii.  263,  Paris,  1 843 ;  also,  Kirkes  and  Paget,  Manual 
of  Physiology,  2d  Amer.  edit.,  p.  127,  Philad.,  1853. 
'  ProYincial  Medical  and  Sargical  Journal,  Sept.  5, 1849. 
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The  mechanism,  by  which  the  ribs  are  elevated,  has  been  productive 
of  more  controversy  than  the  subject  merits.  Haller*  asserted,  that 
the  first  rib  is  immovable,  or  at  least  admits  of  but  trifling  motion 
when  compared  with  the  others;  and  he  denied  that  the  thorax,  as  a 
whole,  makes  any  movement  of  either  elevation  or  depression;  affirm- 
ing that  the  ribs  are  raised  successively  towards  the  top  of  the  cavity; 
and  this  to  a  greater  extent  as  they  are  more  distant  from  the  first. 
M.  Magendie,*  on  the  other  hand,  denies  that  they  are  elevated  in  this 
manner;  and  endeavours  to  show  that  they  are  all  raised  at  the  same 
time;  that  the  first  rib,  instead  of  being  the  least  movable,  is  the  most 
so ;  and  that  the  disadvantage,  which  the  lower  ribs  possess  in  the 
movement,  by  their  admitting  of  less  motion  in  their  posterior  articu- 
lations, is  compensated  by  the  greater  length  of  those  ribs.  This  com- 
pensation he  considers  to  have  its  advantages;  for  as  the  true  ribs,  with 
their  cartilages  and  the  sternum,  usually  move  together,  and  the  motion 
of  one  of  these  parts  almost  always  induces  that  of  the  re^t,  it  would 
follow,  that  if  the  lower  ribs  were  more  movable, ^they  could  not  exe- 
cute a  more  extensive  movement  than  they  do ;  whilst  the  solidity  of 
the  thorax  would  be  diminished. 

By  the  elevation,  then,  of  the  ribs,  and  the  depression  of  the  dia- 
phragm, the  chest  is  augmented,  and  a  deeper  inspiration  effected  than 
when  the  diaphragm  acts  singly.  In  this  elevation  of  the  ribs,  we  see 
the  advantage  of  their  obliquity  as  regards  the  spine.  Had  they  been 
horizontal,  or  inclined  obliquely  upwards,  any  elevation  would  neces- 
sarily have  contracted  the  thoracic  cavity,  and  thus  favoured  expiration 
instead  of  inspiration. 

The  muscles  chiefly  concerned  in  inspiration  are  the  intercostals,  and 
those  that  arise,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  spine,  head,  or 
upper  extremities,  and  that  can,  in  any  manner,  elevate  the  thorax. 
Amongst  these  are  the  scaleni  antici  and  postici,  levatores  costarum, 
the  muscles  of  the  heck,  which  are  attached  to  the  sternum,  &c.  The 
elasticity  of  the  cartilages,  and  the  weight  of  the  osseous  portions  of 
the  parietes  of  the  chest,  must  afford  considerable  resistance  to  the 
action  of  the  inspiratory  muscles  in  dilating  it.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  estimates  of  Dr.  Hutchinson'  are  far  above  the  reality. 
He  calculates,  that  the  force  which  the  muscles  of  inspiration  have  to 
overcome  in  ordinarv  breathing  from  these  sources  is  probably  at  least 
equal  to  about  100  lbs.;  and  in  deep  inspiration  to  about  300  lbs.;  and 
yet,  in  these  calculations,  the  additional  resistance  from  the  elasticity 
of  the  lungs  is  not  taken  into  the  account. 

As  no  air  exists  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  it  necessarily  happens, 
that  when  the  capacity  of  the  chest  is  augmented,  the  residuary  air, 
contained  in  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs  after  expiration,  is  rarefied ;  and, 
in  consequence,  the  denser  air  without  enters  the  larynx  by  the  mouth 
and  nose,  until  the  air  within  the  lungs  has  attained  the  density,  which 
the  residuary  air  had,  prior  to  inspiration, — not  that  of  the  external  air, 
as  has  been  affirmed.^    At  the  time  of  inspiration,  the  glottis  opens  by 

'  Elementa  Physiologia,  viii.  4,  Lansann.,  1764. 

*  Pi4oi8,  &c.,  2de  Mit.,  ii.  316. 

*  Medico-Chinirgioal  Transaotions,  zxix.  205,  London,  1S46. 

*  Animal  Physiology,  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  p.  100,  London,  1829. 
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the  relaxation  of  the  arytenoidei  muscles,  as  M.  Legallois'  proved  by- 
experiments  performed  at  the  J&»Zc  de  Medecine  of  Paris.  On  exposing 
the  glottis  of  a  living  animal,  the  aperture  is  found  to  dilate  distinctly 
at  each  inspiration,  and  contract  at  each  expiration.  If,  according  to 
M.  Magenaie,  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  be  divided  low  down  in  the 
neck,  and  the  dilator  muscles  of  the  glottis,  which  receive  their  nerves 
from  the  recurrents — branches  of  the  eighth  pair — be  thus  paralysed, 
the  aperture  is  no  longer  enlarged  during  inspiration,  whilst  the  con- 
strictors— the  arytenoidei  muscles,  which  receive  their  nerves  from  the 
superior  laryngeal, — given  off  above  the  point  of  section,  preserve  their 
action,  and  close  the  glottis  more  or  less  completely. 

When  air  is  inspired  through  the  mouth,  the  velum  is  raised,  so  as 
to  allow  it  to  pass  freely  to  the  glottis;  and,  in  forced  inspiration,  it  is 
so  horizontal  as  to  completely  expose  the  pharynx  to  view.  The  phy- 
sician takes  advantage  of  this  in  examining  morbid  affections  of  those 
parts,  and  can  often  succeed  much  better  in  this  way  than  by  pressing 
down  the  tongue.  On  the  other  hand,  when  inspiration  is  effected  en- 
tirely through  the  nose,  the  velum  palati  is  depressed  until  it  becomes 
vertical,  and  there  are  no  obstacles  to  the  free  entrance  of  the  air  into 
the  larynx.  In  such  case,  where  diificulty  of  breathing  exists,  the 
small  muscles  of  the  alsa  nasi  are  frequently  thrown  into  violent  action, 
alternately  dilating  and  contracting  the  apertures  of  the  nostrils:  hence 
this  is  a  common  symptom  in  pulmonary  affections. 

Mavow*  conceived,  that  air  enters  the  lungs  in  inspiration  as  it  would 
a  bladder  put  into  a  pair  of  bellows,  and  communicating  with  the  ex- 
ternal air  by  the  pipe  of  the  instrument.  The  lungs,  however,  are  not 
probably  so  passive  as  this  view  would  indicate.  In  cases  of  pulmonary 
nernia,  the  extruded  portion  has  been  observed  to  dilate  and  contract 
in  inspiration  and  expiration.  Reisseisen  believed  this  to  be  owing  to 
muscular  fibres,  which  Meckel  and  himself  conceived  to  make  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  bronchial  ramifications.  Laennec'  affirms,  that  he  has 
endeavoured,  without  success,  to  verify  the  observations  of  Eeisseisen ; 
but  that  the  manifest  existence  of  circular  fibres  in  branches  of  a  mo- 
derate size,  and  the  phenomena  presented  by  many  kinds  of  asthma, 
induce  him  to  consider  the  temporary  constriction  and  occlusion  of  the 
minute  bronchial  ramifications  as  a  thing  established.  The  muscular 
action  of  the  lungs  may  be  demonstrated  by  galvanizing  them  shortly 
after  they  have  been  taken  from  the  body ;  when  they  contract  so  as 
to  lift  up  water  placed  in  a  tube  introduced  into  the  trachea;^  and  it  is 
affirmed  by  M.  Longet'  and  by  Volkmann,*  that  they  may  be  made  to 
contract  by  stimulating  their  nerves.  The  latter  physiologist  tied  a 
glass  tube,  drawn  fine  at  one  end,  into  the  trachea  of  a  decapitated 
animal ;  and  when  the  small  end  was  turned  to  the  flame  of  a  candle, 

>  (Euvres,  p.  177,  Paris,  1824. 

«  Tractatus  Quinque,  p.  271,  Oxon.,  1674. 

*  On  tlie  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  &c.,  4th  edit.,  Lond.,  1834 ;  reprinted  in  this  country, 
Philad.,  1835. 

^  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  Report  of  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  in  Athenieum 
for  1840,  p.  802. 
»  Trait6  de  Physiologie,  ii.  328,  Paris,  1850. 

•  Art.  Nervenphysiologie,  in  Wagner's  Handworterbuch  der  Phjsiologie,  lOte  Liefe- 
rang,  s.  586,  Braunschweig,  1845. 
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galvaniEed  the  trunk  of  the  pueumogastric  nerve.  On  each  ap- 
plication, the  flame  was  bloi^Ti  upon;  and  once  it 
was  extinguished. 

In  the  trachea,  an  obvious  muscular  structure 
exists  in  the  posterior  thirds  where  the  cartilages 
are  wanting.  There  it  consists  of  a  thin  muscular 
plane, — the  trachealm  muscle, — the  fibres  of  which 
pass  transversely  between  the  interrupted  extremi- 
ties of  the  cartilaginous  rings  of  the  trachea  ami 
bronchi,  to  which  a  layer  of  longitudinal  flbr^ 
may  at  times  be  seen  superadded.^  The  use  of 
the  transverse  muscular  tissue,  as  suggested  bj 
Dn  Physickj^and  afler  him  by  M.  Cruveilhier  and 
Sir  Charles  Bell^j  is  to  diminish  the  calibre  of 
the  air-tubes  in  expectoration;  so  that  the  air 
having  to  pass  through  the  contracted  portion 
with  greater  velocity,  ita  momentum  may  remove 
the  secretions  that  are  adherent  to  the  mucous 
membrane.    The  explanation  is  ingenious  and  probably  just 

In  the  larger  bronchi  the  muscles  have  the  form  of  circular  flattened 
fasciculi,  w^hich,  except  in  old  people,  in  whom  interstices  of  difterent 
si^cs  are  observable,  constitute  a  completely  continuous  layer,  which 
are  stiO  perceptible  in  ramifications  of  from  ^'^th  to  j^^th  of  a  line  in 
diameter.* 

M,  Magendie^  asserts,  that  the  lung  has  a  constant  tendency  to  return 
upon  itself,  and  to  occupy  a  smaller  space  than  it  Alls ;  and  that  it  con- 
sequently exerts  a  degree  of  traction  on  every  part  of  the  parietes  of 
the  thorax.  This  traction  has  but  little  efl:ect  upon  the  ribs,  which 
cannot  yield;  but  upon  the  diaphragm  it  is  considerable.  It  is^  in  his 
opinion,  the  cause  why  that  muscle  is  always  tense,  and  drawn  so  as 
to  be  vaulted  upwards;  when  the  muscle  is  depressed  during  contrac- 
tion, it  is  compelled  to  draw  down  the  lungs  towards  the  base  of  the 
chest,  so  that  they  are  stretched,  and  by  virtue  of  their  elasticity  have 
a  powerful  tendency  to  return  upon  themselves,  and  draw  the  dia- 
phragm upwards.  Jf  a  puncture  be  made  into  the  chest  in  one  of  the 
intercostal  spaces,  the  air  will  enter  the  chest  through  the  aperture,  and 
the  lung  will  shrink.  By  this  experiment,  the  atmospheric  pressure 
is  equalised  on  both  surfaces  of  the  lung,  and  the  organ  assumes  a  bulk 
determined  by  its  elasticity  and  weight  Owing  to  this  resiliency  of 
the  lungs,  and  to  tLeir  consequent  tendency  to  recede  from  the  pleura 
costali%  there  is  less  pressure  upon  all  the  parts  against  which  thelanga 
are  applied;  and,  accordingly,  the  heart  is  not  exposed  to  the  same 
degree  of  pressure  as  the  parts  external  to  the  chest;  and  the  degree  of 
pressure  is  still  farther  reduced,  when  the  chest  is  fully  dilated,  the 
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'  Goddard^  in  WUaon*a  Anatomist's  Vade-Mecump  Imer.  edit.,  p.  404,  noU,  PLiUd*. 
1843. 

^  Honier^s  Lessons  in  Practical  Anftt,,  p.  179,  Philad.,  1S3G. 
«  Philai,  Transaot,  for  1S32,  p.  301. 

*  KoUiker,  Mikroakopitiche  Anat.^  ii*  313,  Leipx^^  1852  ;  or  Amer.  edit,  of  Sjdenlmm 
Socletj'a  traiislatioii  of  KoUiker^s  Manual  of  llialologj,  hy  Dr.  Da  Costa,  p.  &7S,  Pluliid*^ 
1854. 

*  Pr^ii,  Ac,  ii.  325. 
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langs  farther  expanded,  and  their  elastic  resiliency  increased.  Dr. 
Carson^  fctates,  that  in  his  experiments  on  calves,  sheep,  and  large  dogs, 
the  resiliency  of  the  lungs  was  found  to  be  balanced  by  a  column  of 
water,  varying  in  height  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half;  and  in  rabbits 
and  cats  by  a  column  varying  in  height  from  six  to  ten  inches. 

Many  physiologists  have  pointed  out  three  degrees  of  inspiration, 
but  it  is  manifest  that  there  may  be  innumerable  shades  between  them: 
— 1.  Ordinary  gentle  inspiration,  owing  simply  to  the  action  of  the  dia- 
phragm ;  or,  in  addition,  to  a  slight  elevation  of  the  chest.  2.  Deep 
inspiration^  when,  with  the  depression  or  contraction  of  the  diaphragm, 
there  is  evident  elevation  of  the  thorax;  and,  lastly, /orcec?  inspiration,' 
when  the  air  is  strongly  drawn  in  by  the  rapid  dilatation  produced  by 
the  action  of  all  the  respiratory  muscles  that  elevate  the  chest  directly 
or  indirectly. 

Trials  have  been  instituted  for  determining  the  quantity  of  air  taken 
into  the  lungs  at  an  inspiration;  and  considerable  diversity,  as  might 
be  expected,  exists  in  the  evaluations  of  different  experimenters.*  We 
have  just  remarked,  that,  in  the  same  individual,  the  inspiration  may 
be  gentle,  deep,  or  forced;  and,  in  each  case,  the  quantity  of  air  in- 
spired will  necessarily  differ.  There  is,  likewise,  considerable  diver- 
sity in  individuals;  so  that  an  approximation  can  alone  be  attained. 
The  following  table  sufficiently  exhibits  the  discordance  on  this  point. 
Many,  however,  of  the  estimates,  which  seem  so  discrepant,  may  pro- 
bably be  referred  to  imperfection  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  expe- 
riment, as  well  as  to  the  causes  above  mentioned : — 


Cable  inches 

Cubic  inches 

at  each 

at  each 

Inspiration. 

Inspiration. 

EeU, 

42  to  100 

Jeflfreys, 

Herbst, 

26 

24  to  30 

Menzles, 

Saavages, 

Herholdt,      .... 

20  to  29 

Hales, 

Jurine  and  Coathupe, 

20 

HaUer, 

Kite, 

17 

Ellis, 

Allen  and  Pepys,   .     . 

16J 

Sprengel, 

T.  Thomson,      .     .     . 

16 

Simmering, 

• ,     , 

40 

Hutchinson,       ,     ,     . 

16  to  20 

Chaptal 

J.  Borelli,      .... 

15  to  40 

Bell, 

Goodwin,       .... 

14 

Monro, 

Valentin,       .... 

14  to  92 

Blnmenbach, 

Sir  H.  Davy,      .     .     . 

13  to  17 

Thomson, 

Lavoisier  and  S6gnin, 

13 

Bostock,                J 

Abemethy  and  Mojon, 

12 

Jarin, 

35  to  38 
35 

Vierordt,       .... 
Kentsch, 

10  to  42 
6  to  12 

Fontana, 

Richerand  and  Cayallo, 

30  to  40 

Abildgaard,  .... 

3 

Dalton, 

30 

In  passing  through  the  mouth,  nasal  fossae,  pharynx,  larynx,  tra- 
chea, and  bronchi,  the  inspired  air  acquires  nearly  the  temperature  of 
the  body ;  and,  if  it  be  cool,  the  same  quantity  by  weight  occupies  a 


>  Philosophical  Transactions,  for  1820,  p.  42. 

'  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  has  devised  a  pneumaiomeier  for  this  purpose, 
bility,  in  Cyclop,  of  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  July,  1840. 
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much  larger  space  in  the  lungs,  owing  to  its  rarefaction  in  those  organs. 
According  to  Valentin,  the  temperature  of  the  expired  air  is  99^*5 
Fahr.,  when  breathing  an  atmospnere  of  moderate  temperature.     In  its 

Eassage,  too,  it  becomes  mixed  with  the  halitus,  that  is  constantly  ex- 
aled  from  the  mucous  meAbrane  of  the  air-passages :  in  this  condi- 
tion, it  enters  the  air-cells,  and  becomes  mixed,  by  diffusion,  with  the 
residuary  air. 

It  is  obvious,  that  if  we  knew  the  exact  capacity  of  the  lungs  in  an 
individual  in  health,  we  might  be  able  to  determine  the  extent  of  solidi- 
fication in  pulmonary  affections  by  the  diminution  in  their  capacity. 
Owing,  however,  to  our  want  of  this  requisite  preliminary  knowledge, 
the  test  is  not  of  much  avail. 

(2.)    EXPIRATION. 

A  brief  interval  elapses  after  the  accomplishment  of  inspiration, 
before  the  reverse  movements  of  expiration  succeeds ;  and  the  air  is 
expelled  from  the  chest.  The  great  'cause  of  this  expulsion  is  the  re- 
storation of  the  chest  to  its  former  dimensions ;  and  the  elasticity  of 
the  yellow  tissue  composing  the  bronchial  ramifications,  which  has 
been  put  upon  the  stretch  by  the  air  rushing  into  them  during  in- 
spiration. The  restoration  of  the  chest  to  its  dimensions  may  be 
effected  simply  by  the  cessation  of  the  contraction  of  the  muscles,  that 
have  raised  it,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  cartilages,  that  connect  the 
bony  portions  of  the  ribs  with  the  sternum  or  breast-bone.  In  active 
expiration,  however,  the  ribs  are  depressed  by  the  contraction  of 
appropriate  muscles,  and  the  chest  is  still  farther  contracted.  The 
chief  expiratory  muscles  are  the  triangularis  sterni,  the  broad  muscles 
of  the  abdomen,  rectus  abdominis,  sacro-lumbalis,  longissimus  dorsi, 
serratus  posticus  inferior,  &c.  Haller*  conceived  that  the  ribs,  in  ex- 
piration, are  successively  depressed  towards  the  last  rib ;  which  is  first 
fixed  by  the  abdominal  muscles  and  quadratus  lumborum.  The  in- 
tercostal muscles  then  act,  and  draw  the  ribs  successively  downwards. 
M.  Magendie'  contests  the  explanation  of  Haller ;  and  the  truth  would 
seem  to  be,  that  the  muscles,  just  mentioned,  participate  with  the  inter- 
costals  in  every  expiratory  movement.  By  this  action,  the  capacity  of 
the  chest  is  diminished  ;  the  lungs  are  correspondently  pressed  upon, 
and  the  air  issues  by  the  glottis.  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that, 
during  expiration,  the  arytenoidei  muscles  contract,  and  the  glottis 
appears  to  close.  Still,  space  sufficient  is  left  to  permit  the  exit  of  the 
air. 

It  has  been  asked : — ^Is  the  air  expired  precisely  that  which  has  been 
taken  in  by  the  previous  inspiration  ?  Certainly  not.  It  has  expe- 
rienced much  change.  A  portion  of  the  oxygen  has  disappeared  and 
carbonic  acid  has  taken  its  place.  The  amount  of  the  inspired  air 
does  not  differ  largely  from  that  which  is  expired;  and  the  quantity 
employed  in  an  ordinary  act  of  inspiration  bears — as  will  be  seen — 
but  a  small  proportion  to  the  residual  air.  There  must  be  some  mode 
consequently  in  which  the  residual  air  or  that  occupying  the  air-cells 
is  changed,  and  this  is  probably  effected  mainly  by  the  mutual  diflfu- 

1  Element.  Physiol.,  viii.  4,  Laosann.,  1764.  ^  Pr^is,  kc,  il.  324. 
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sion  of  gases ;  which  mix  readily  with  each  other  when  either  of  dif- 
ferent densities  or  different  temperatures;  and  this  admixture  is  doubt- 
less greatly  favoured  by  the  respiratory  movement.  The  muscular 
fibres  and  the  minute  bronchial  tubes  may  have  an  agency  in  the  mat- 
ter, as  suggested  by  Prof.  Draper.*  Were  the  parietes  of  the  air-cells 
possessed  of  contractile  fibres,  they  might  be  greatly  concerned;  but 
this  is  not  admitted.' 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the  change  of  bulk 
which  air  experiences  by  being  respired.  According  to  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,*  it  is  diminished,  by  a  single  inspiration,  from  ^y'^th  to  Tiutn 
part  of  its  bulk.  Cu  vier  makes  it  about  j'^th ;  Allen  and  Pepys  a  little 
more  than  one-half  per  cent.  Berthollet  from  0'69  to  8*70  per  cent.;  and 
Bostock  y'flth, — as  the  average  diminution.  Assuming  this  last  estimate 
to  be  correct,  and  forty  cubic  inches  to  be  the  quantity  drawn  into  the 
lungs  at  each  inspiration,  it  would  follow,  that  half  a  cubic  inch  disap- 
pears each  time  we  respire.  This,  in  a  day,  would  amount  to  14,400 
cubic  inches,  or  to  rather  more  than  eight  cubic  feet.  The  experiments 
of  MM.  Dulong  and  Despretz  make  the  diminution  consideral3le.  The 
latter  gentleman  placed  six  small  rabbits  in  forty-nine  quarts  of  air  for 
iwo  hours,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the  air  had  diminished  one 
quart.    A  portion  of  the  inspired  air  must,  consequently,  be  absorbed. 

In  the  ordinary  respiration  of  men  from  seventeen  to  thirty-three 
years  old,  Valentin^  has  calculated,  from  the  watery  vapour  contained 
in  the  saturated  expired  air,  that  the  average  quantity  of  air  expired 
in  a  minute  is  400  cubic  inches, — the  extremes  under  varying  circum- 
stances being  234  and  686  cubic  inches,  and  the  average  quantity  of 
one  ordinary  expiration  31*1  cubic  inches;  the  extremes  in  very  tran- 
quil and  somewhat  hurried  respiration  11'4  and  74  cubic  inches.  Mr. 
Paget,*  however,  thinks  that  ^f  r.  CoathupeV  estimate  of  20  to  25  cubic 
inches  is  probably  better,  inasmuch  as  it  was  drawn  from  the  results 
of  respiration  continued  during  a  longer  period  and  with  less  restraint 
than  in  the  experiments  of  Valentin. 

It  has  long  been  an  inquiry  of  interest,  especially  for  the  apprecia- 
tion of  encroachments  of  pulmonary  disease,  to  determine  the  amount 
of  air  expelled  from  the  chest ;  and  different  instruments  have  been 
devised  for  the  purpose  by  Kentish,  Phcibus,  and  others.^  Pulmo- 
metry  is  consequently  not  new;  but  it  had  never  been  carefully  in  ves- 
gated  before  the  interesting  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Hutchinson* 
with  the  instrument  softiewhat  unhappily  termed  by  him  a  spirometer^ 
by  which  he  measures  the  quantity  of  air  expired  in  a  full  and  forci- 
ble expiration,  and  which  he  esteems  an  index  of  the  vital  capacity^  as 
it  expresses  the  power  which  a  person  has  of  breathing  in  the  exigen- 

'  Amor.  Journ.  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  April,  1852. 

^  Kolliker,  Mikroskopische  Anatomie,  and  Amer.  edit,  of  his  Manual  of  Human  His- 
tology, b/  Dr.  Da  Costa,  p.  579,  Philad.,  1854. 

*  Researches,  Chemical  and  Philosophical,  p.  431,  Lond.,  1800. 

*  Lehrbuch  der  Physiologie  des  Menschen,  i.  542,  Braunschweig,  1844. 

»  Kirkes  and  Paget,  Manual  of  Physiology,  2d  Amer.  edit.,  p.  128,  Philad.,  1853. 

*  Philos.  Magazine,  Jane,  1839. 

'  Fabius  [et  Buys-Ballot]  De  Spirometro.     Diss,  inang.,  Amsterdam,  1853. 
'  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  xxix.  p.  237,  Lond.,  1846 ;  and  art.  Thorax,  in 
Cycl.  of  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  iv.  1008,  Lond.,  1852;  also,  Dr.  John  Reid,  Ibid.,  p.  339. 
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cies  of  active  exercise,  violence,  and  disease.  From  the  results  of  1923 
observations  made  on  males,  he  has  inferred,  that  for  every  inch  of 
height — from  five  feet  to  six — eight  additional  cubic  inches  of  air  at 
60°  Fahr.  are  given  out  by  a  forced  expiration ;  so  that,  he  believes, 
from  the  height  alone  of  an  adult  male,  he  can  pronounce  what  quan- 
tity of  air  he  should  breathe  when  healthy..  This  is  a  singular  result,  as 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  relation  there  can  be  between  the  height  of  a 
person,  which  is  greatly  regulated  by  the  length  of  his  legs ;  and  the 
quantity  of  air  he  is  capable  of  respiring.  Much  must  obviously  de- 
pend upon  the  degree  of  nervous  power  or  of  muscular  activity,^  but 
the  difference  cannot  be  altogether  accounted  for  in  this  way ;  as  cases 
are  not  uncommon  in  which  men  of  great  muscular  powers  are  below 
the  standard ;  whilst  others,  by  no  means  remarkable  for  such  power, 
greatly  exceed  it.' 

Dr.  Hutchinson  gives  the  following  table  of  the  quantity  of  air, 
expelled  by  the  strongest  expiration  after  the  deepest  inspiration,  for 
every  inch  of  height  between  five  and  six  feet,  as  ascertained  by  actual 
observation  with  the  spirometer,  and  as  calculated  by  the  rule  of  pro- 
gression referred  to  above. 


Height. 

Ft,  in.    Ft.  in.                                        Cub.  in. 

Cub.  in. 

5  0  to  5  1    .    .    .    .    174 

174 

5  1  "  5  2 

177    ..    . 

182 

5  2  "  5  3 

189    ..    . 

190 

5  3  "  5  4 

193    ..    . 

198 

5  4  "  5  5 

201    ..    . 

206 

5  5  "  5  6 

214    ..    . 

214 

5  6  "  5  7 

229    ..    . 

222 

5  7  "  5  8 

228    ..    . 

230 

5  8  "  5  9 

237    ..    . 

238 

5  9  "  5  10 

246    ..    . 

246 

5  10  «  6  11 

247  *  • 

254 

5  11  "  6  0 

259    ..    • 

262 

Dr.  Hutchinson  found,  that  two  other  conditions  influence  the  quan- 
tity of  air  that  passes  to  and  from  the  lungs  in  forced  voluntary  respi- 
ration,— weight,  and  age.  The  former  does  not  affect  the  respiratory 
power  of  an  individual  of  any  height  between  five  feet  one  inch  and 
five  feet  eleven  inches,  until  it  has  increased  seven  per  cent,  above  the 
average  weight  of  the  body  in  persons  of  that  height ;  but,  beyond 
this,  it  diminishes  in  the  ratio  of  one  cubic  inch  per  pound  for  the 
next  35  pounds, — the  limit  of  his  calculations.*  In  males  of  the  same 
height  the  respiratory  power  is  increased  from  15  to  35  years  of  age; 
but  from  35  to  65  years  it  decreases  nearly  1 J  cubic  inch  for  each 
year  ;■*  and  the  results  of  the  examinations  are  so  nearly  uniform,  that 
it  has  been  inferred,  disease  may  be  suspected  in  any  man  who  cannot 
blow  out  nearly  a«  many  cubic  inches  as  the  average  of  those  of  the 
same  height,  even  when  by  external  measurement  his  chest  appears  to 
be  of  full  size.  The  size  of  the  chest  is,  indeed,  stated  to  affbrd  no 
good  indication  of  the  capacity  of  expiration.    The  only  exceptions 

'  Prof.  S.  Jackson,  in  Med.  Examiner,  Jan.,  1851,  p.  51. 
«  Dr.  C.  Radclyffe  HaU,  in  Tranaact.  of  Prov.  Med.  and  Surg.  Assoc,  1851. 
*  For  the  quantity  of  air  inspired  and  expired  in  forced  respiration,  see  Hales,  Stati- 
cal Essays,  i.  242,  and  Bostock,  System  of  Physiology,  p.  316,  Lond.,  1836. 
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among  the  healthy  to  the  general  rule  of  the  direct  proportion  between 
the  height  of  the  body  and  the  capacity  of  expiration,  are  in  the  cases 
of  fat  persons,  whose  capacity  is  always  low.  It  was  the  observation 
— made  by  M.  Bourgery* — that  thin  men  have  the  greatest  capacity  of 
respiration,  which  first  led  Dr.  Hutchinson  to  the  experiments,  that 
fiimished  the  law  given  above.  He  found,  that  the  full  expiratory 
force  of  a  healthy  man  is  commonly  about  one-third  greater  than  his 
inspiratory  force;  and  he  states,  that  whenever  the  expiratory  are  not 
stronger  than  the  inspiratory  muscles,  some  disease  is  present.  In 
examining  the  results  of  all  his  experiments — 1500  in  number — he 
found  the  power  of  the  inspiratory  muscles  was  greatest  in  men  of  five 
feet  nine  inches  in  height, — their  inspiratory  powers  being  equal,  on 
an  average,  to  a  column  of  2'76;  and  their  expiratory  power  to  one  of 
3*97  inches  of  mercury;  whilst  in  four  of  the  classes,  composed  gene- 
rally of  active,  eilicient  and  healthy  individuals,  namely  Firemen, 
Metropolitan  Police,  Thames  Police,  and  Eoyal  Horse  Guards,  the 
inspiratory  power  of  the  men  of  five  feet  seven  inches  was  the  greatest, 
being  equal  to  307  inches  of  mercury;  and  those  of  five  feet  eight 
inches  to  2*96,  or  nearly  three  inches.  The  average  power  of  the  five 
feet  seven  inches  and  five  feet  eight  inches  men  of  all  classes  examined 
was  only  2*65  inches  of  mercury.  He  infers,  from  all  his  experiments, 
that  a  healthy  man  of  the  height  of  five  feet  seven  inches  or  five  feet 
eight  inches  ought  to  elevate  by  inspiration  a  column  of  mercury  of 
three  inches. 

The  experiments  of  Valentin*  and  Mendelssohn,'  as  far  as  they  go, 
confirm  those  of  Dr.  Hutchinson. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  air  remaining 
in  the  lungs  after  respiration ;  but  the  sources  of  discrepancy  are  here 
as  numerous  as  in  the  cases  of  inspiration  or  expiration.  Goodwyn^ 
estimated  it  at  109  cubic  inches:  Menzies*  at  179;  Jurin*  at  220;  Fon- 
tana'  at  40;  and  Cuvier,  after  a  forced  inspiration,  at  from  100  to  60. 
Davy'  concluded,  that  his  lungs,  after  a  forced  expiration,  still  retained 
41  cubic  inches  of  air;  and  after  a  natural  expiration  118  cubic  inches; 
after  a  natural  inspiration,  135;  and  after  a  forced  inspiration,  254. 
Vierordt'  supposes  that  the  residual  air  after  the  deepest  expiration  is 
about  36.600  cubic  inches.  By  a  full  forced  expiration  after  a  forced 
inspiration,  he  expelled  190  cubic  inches;  aft^r  a  natural  inspiration, 
78*5 ;  and  after  a  natural  expiration,  67'5.  Mr.  Julius  Jeftreys^®  divides 
the  air  of  respiration  into  four  quantities — Firsts  the  residual  air,  or 
that  which  cannot  be  expelled  from  the  lungs,  but  remains  after  a  full 
and  forcible  expiration;  which  he  estimates  at  120  cubic  inches — 
Secondly,  the  supplementary  air, — reserve  air  of  Dr.  Hutchinson — or 

*  Archir.  G^n^rales  de  M6deoine,  Mars,  1843. 

'  Lehrbnch  der  Phjsiologie  des  Menschen,  i.  524,  Braunschweig,  1844. 
»  Der  Mechanismus  der  Respiration  und  Circulation,  Berlin,  1845 ;  cited  by  Dr.  John 
Reid,  op.  cit.,  p.  336. 

*  Op.  citat.,  p.  36.  •  Op.  cit.,  p.  31. 

«  Philosoph.  Trans.,  vol.  xxx.  p.  758.  '  Philosoph.  Trans,  for  1799,  p.  355. 

8  Op.  citat.,  p.  411. 

^  Art.  Respiration,  in  Wagner*B  Handworterbnch  der  Phjsiologie,  u.  s.  w.  12te  Lie- 
femng,  Braunschweig,  1845. 
^  views  upon  the  Statics  of  the  Human  Chest,  &c.,  London,  1843. 
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that  whicli  can  be  expelled  by  a  forcible  expiration,  after  an  ordinary 
outbreathing,  valued  at  130  cubic  inches — Thirdly^  the  breathy  or  tidal 
air, — breathing  air  of  Dr.  Hutchinson — valued  at  26  cubic  inches;  and 
Fourthly,  the  compJementary  or  complemental  air,  or  that  which  can  be 
inhaled  after  an  ordinary  inspiration,  which  amounts  to  100  cubic 
inches.  This  estimate  gives  250  cubic  inches  as  the  average  volume 
which  the  chest  contains  after  an  ordinary  expiration. 

It  is  impossible,  from  such  variable  data  as  the  above,  to  deduce  any 
thing  like  a  satisfactory  conclusion ;  but  if  we  assume  with  Dr.  Bostock, 
and  Dr.  Thomson*  is  aisposed  to  adopt  the  estimate,  170  cubic  inches 
as  the  quantity  that  may  be  forcibly  expelled,  and  that  120  cubic  inches 
will  be  left  in  the  lungs,  we  shall  have  290  cubic  inches  as  the  measure 
of  the  lungs  in  their  natural  or  quiescent  state;  to  this  quantity  40  cubic 
inches  are  added  by  each  ordinary  inspiration,  giving  830  cuoic  inches 
as  the  measure  of  the  lungs  in  their  distended  state.  Hence  it  would 
seem,  that  about  one-eighth  of  the  whole  contents  of  the  lungs  is  changed 
by  each  respiration ;  and  that  rather  more  than  two-thirds  can  be  ex- 
pelled by  a  forcible  expiration.  Supposing  that  each  act  of  respiration 
occupies  three  seconds,  or  that  we  respire  twenty  times  in  a  minute,  a 
quantity  of  air,  rather  more  than  2f  times  the  whole  contents  of  the 
lungs,  will  be  expelled  in  a  minute,  or  about  four  thousand  times  their 
bulk  in  twenty- four  hours.  The  quantity  of  air  respired  during  this 
period  will  be  1,152,000  cubic  inches,  about  666J  cubic  feet.  Such  is 
Dr.  Bostock's  estimate. 

It  is  the  residuary  air,  that  gives  to  the  lungs  the  property  of  float- 
ing on  the  surface  of  water,  after  they  have  once  received  the  breath 
of  life;  and  no  pressure  can  force  out  the  air,  so  as  to  make  them  sink. 
Hence,  the  chief  proofs,  whether  a  child  has  been  born  alive  or  dead, 
are  deduced  from  the  lungs.  These  constitute  docimasia  pulmonum, 
Lungenprobe  or  Athemprobe  ("Lung-proof  or  Respiration-proof) 
of  the  Germans. 

Expiration,  like  inspiration,  has  been  divided  into  three  grades;  ordi- 
nary, free,  and  forced;  but  it  must  necessarily  admit  of  multitudinous 
shades  of  difference.  In  ordinary  passive  respiration,  expiration  is 
effected  solely  by  the  relaxation  of  the  diaphragm.  In  free  active 
respiration,  tne  muscles  that  raise  the  ribs  are  likewise  relaxed,  and 
there  is  a  slight  action  of  the  direct  expiratory  muscles.  In  forced 
expiration,  all  the  respiratory  muscles  are  thrown  into  action.  In  this 
manner,  the  air  makes  its  way  along  the  air-passages  through  the 
mouth  or  nostrils,  or  both ;  carrying  with  it  a  fresh  portion  of  the 
halitus  from  the  mucous  membrane.  This  it  deposits  when  the  atmo- 
sphere is  colder  than  the  temperature  acquired  by  the  respired  air,  and 
if  the  atmosphere  be  sufficiently  cold,  as  in  winter,  the  vapour  becomes 
condensed  as  it  passes  out,  and  renders  expiration  visible. 

Dr.  Hutchinson*  measured  the  costal  movement  during  ordinary 
respiration  in  healthy  males,  and  found  it  not  to  exceed  from  two  to 
four-tenths  of  a  line.    He  states,  that  the  difference  between  the  cir- 

'  System  of  Chemistry,  toI.  iv. 

■  Aledico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  xxix.  187,  Lond.,  1846 ;  and  art.  Thorax,  in  Cy- 
clop, of  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  iv.  1080,  Lond.,  1852. 
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cumference  of  an  ordinary  man's  chest  measured  over  the  nipples  in 
the  two  states  of  a  deep  inspiration  and  a  deep  expiration  amounts  to 
three  inches;  and  Valentin,*  under  the  same  circumstances,  found  the 
average  difference  in  the  circumference  of  the  chest,  measured  over  the 
ecrobiculus  cordis,  in  seven  individuals  of  the  male  sex  between  17J 
and  83  years  of  age,  to  be  as  1  :  8*29  of  the  whole  circumference. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  perhaps,  the  times  occupied  by  the  murmurs 
of  inspiration  and  of  expiration  will  be  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  three  to 
one.  Thus,  if  a  healthy  person  breathes  fifteen  times  in  a  minute,  or 
once  in  four  seconds,  the  time  occupied  by  the  periods  of  inspiration, 
expiration,  and  repose  will  be  nearly  one  and  a  half,  a  half,  and  two 
seconds,  respectively.  ^Differences  will  exist  in  healthy  individuals ; 
but  the  above  may  perhaps  be  esteemed  the  expression  of  the  general 
truth.  It  is  important  to  bear  these  facts  in  mind,  inasmuch  as,  in  dis- 
ease, the  expiratory  murmur  is  apt  to  become  prolonged,  first  of  all  at 
the  expense  of  the  period  of  repose,  and  afterwards  of  that  of  inspira- 
tion;*— a  circumstance  to  which  attention  was  first  forcibly  directed  by 
Dr.  James  Jackson,  Jun.,  of  Boston.  Budge^  does  not  admit,  that  the 
length  of  inspiration  is  as  great  when  compared  with  that  of  expira- 
tion as  is  given  above;  and  he  considers  the  pause  or  period  of  repose 
to  be  more  apparent  than  real. 

The  number  of  respirations  in  a  given  time  differs  considerably  in 
different  individuals.  Dr.  Hales,^  Dr.  Dalton,*  Mr.  Coathupe,*  and  Dr. 
Bostock'  reckon  them  at  twenty.  Laennec  from  twelve  to  fifteen.  A 
man,  on  whom  Menzies  made  experiments,  breathed  only  fourteen  times 
in  a  minute.  Sir  Humphry  Davy*  made  between  twenty -six  and  twenty- 
seven  in  a  minute.  Dr.  Thomson,'  and  Allen  and  Pepys,  about  nine- 
teen; and  Magendie,'®  fifteen.  In  1714  adults  of  the  male  sex  considered 
to  be  in  a  state  of  health,  Dr.  Hutchinson**  found,  that  the  majority,  in 
the  sitting  posture,  breathed  between  16  and  24  in  the  minute;  and  of 
these  a  great  number  20  per  minute.  Vierordt*'  found  the  number  in 
his  own  person  to  b^on  an  average,  11  ,%ths  when  sitting  and  the  mind 
disengaged ;  whilst  the  maximum  was  15,  and  the  minimum  9.  Our 
own  average  is  about  sixteen;  and  this  is  the  average,  in  the  adult, 
assumed  by  Giinther^*  and  Berthold.*^  That,  deduced  from  the  few  ob- 
servers, who  have  recorded  their  observations, — twenty  per  minute, — 

'  Lehrbach  der  Physiologie  des  Monschen,  i.  541,  Braunschweig,  1844. 

■  Lectures  on  the  Physical  Diagnosis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  Heart,  by 
Herbert  Davies,  M.  D.,  p.  69,  London,  1851. 

'  Memoranda  der  specieUen  Physiologie  des  Menschen,  5te  Auflage,  S.  60,  Weimar, 
1853. 

«  SUtical  Essays,  3d  edit.,  i.  243. 

'  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester,  2d  series,  ii.  26, 
Manchester,  1813. 

'  Lond.  and  Kdinb.  Fhilos.  Magaz.,  xiv,  401, 1839. 

'  System  of  Physiology,  p.  321,  Lond.,  183(J. 

B  Researches  chiefly  concerning  Nitrous  Oxide,  p.  434,  Lond.,  1800. 

»  System  of  Chemistry,  iv.  604.  Glasgow,  1820. 

»  Precis  de  Physiologie,  2de  6dit.,  Paris,  1825.  "  Op.  oit.,  p.  220. 

*'  Wagner's  Handwiirterbuch  der  Physiologie,  art.  Respiration,  ii.  834,  Braunschweig, 
1845. 

"  Lehrbuch  der  Physiologie  des  Menschen,  2ter  Band,  Iste  Abtheil.,  S.  217,  Leipzig, 
1848. 

**  Lelirbuch  der  Physiologie,  3t©  Auflage,  2ter  Theil,  S.  227,  GotUng.,  1848. 
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/  has  generally  been  taken;  but  we  are  satisfied  it  is  above  the  truth; 

V  eighteen  would  be  nearer  the  general  average,  and  it  has  accordingly 
been  admitted  by  many.  Eighteen  in  a  minute  give  twenty-five  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  twenty  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  number 
is  influenced,  however,  by  various  circumstances.  The  child  and  the 
female,  and  perhaps  also  the  aged,  breathe  more  rapidly  than  the  adult 
male.  MM.  Ilourmann  and  Dechambre*  examined  two  hundred  and 
fifty-five  women  between  the  ages  of  sixty  and  ninety-six,  the  average 
number  of  whose  respirations  was  21*79  per  minute.  According  to  M. 
Quetelet,'  a  child  breathes  in  the  minute,  on  the  average, — 

At  birth 44  times. 

At  5  years 26      " 

From  15  to  20  years 20      " 

"     20  to  25     " 18-7  " 

"     25  to  30    " 16-0  " 

"     30  to  50    " 18.1  " 

We  find  as  much  variety  in  the  respiration  of  men  as  we  do  in  that 
of  horses:  whilst  some  are  short,  others  are  long-winded;  and  this  last 
condition  may  be  improved  by  appropriate  training,  to  which  the  pe- 
destrian and  the  prize-fighter,  equally  with  the  horse,  are  subjected  for 
some  time  before  they  are  called  upon  to  test  their  powers.  In  sleep, 
the  respiration  is  generally  deeper,  less  frequent,  and  appears  to  be  per- 
formed greatly  by  the  intercostals  and  diaphragm.*  Motion  has  also  a 
sensible  effect  in  hurrying  the  respiration,  as  well  as  distension  of  the 
stomach  by  food,  certain  mental  emotions,  &c.:  it  is  less  in  the  hori- 
zontal than  in  the  sitting  posture;  and  less  in  the  sitting  than  in  the 
erect.  Its  condition  during  disease  becomes  a  subject  of  interesting 
study  to  the  physician,  and  one  that  has  been  much  facilitated  by  the 
acoustic  method  introduced  by  Lacnnec.  To  his  instrument — the  stetho- 
scope— allusion  has  already  been  made.  By  it,  or  by  the  ear  applied  to 
the  chest,  we  are  able  to  hear  distinctly  the  respiratory  murmur  and  its 
modifications;  and  thus  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  pulmonary  affections. 
But  this  is  a  topic  that  appertains  more  especially  to  pathology. 

(3.)    BE8PISAT0BT  PHBNOXENA  005CBRNBD  IN  CERTAIN  FUNCTIONS. 

There  are  certain  respiratory  movements,  concerned  in  effecting  other 
functions,  that  require  consideration.  Some  of  these  have  already  been 
discussed.  M.  Adelon^  has  classed  them  into:  First,  Those  employed 
in  the  sense  of  smell,  either  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  odorous 
molecules  into  the  nasal  fossae  ;  or  to  repel  them  and  prevent  their  in- 
gress. Secondly.  The  inspiratory  actions  employed  in  the  digestive  func- 
tion, as  in  sticking.  Thirdly.  Those  connected  with  muscular  motion 
when  forcibly  exerted ;  and  particularly  with  straining  or  the  employ- 
ment of  violent  effort.  Fourthly.  Those  concerned  in  the  various  ea> 
cretions,  either  voluntary, — as  in  defecation  and  spitting  ;  or  involuntary, 
— as  in  coughing,  sneezing,  vomiting,  accouchement,  &c.;  and  lastly,  those 
that  constitute  phenomena  of  expression, — as  sighing,  yawning,  laughing^ 

'  Archiv.  06n6r.  de  Mtjdecine,  Nov.  1835. 

'  A  Treatise  on  Man,  Chambers's  Edinl).  translation,  p.  71,  Edinb.,  1842 ;  and  Vier- 
ordt,  art.  Respiration,  in  Wagner's  Handworterbucli  der  Physiologie,  ii.  834,  Braun- 
schweig, 1844. 

*  Adelon,  Phjsiologie  de  rHomme,  iii.  185.  «  Op.  cit.,  p.  188. 
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crying^  sobbing,  &c.  Some  of  these,  that  have  already  engaged  attention, 
do  not  demand  comment;  others  are  topics  of  considerable  interest,  and 
require  investigation. 

1.  Straining. — The  state  of  respiration  is  much  affected  during  the 
more  active  voluntary  movements.  Muscular  exertion  of  whatever 
kind,  when  considerable,  is  preceded  by  a  long  and  deep  inspiration ; 
the  glottis  is  closed;  the  diaphragm  and  respiratory  muscles  of  the  chest 
are  contracted,  as  well  as  the  abdominal  muscles  which  press  upon  the 
contents  of  the  abdomen  in  all  directions.  Whilst  the  proper  respira- 
tory muscles  are  exerted,  those  of  the  face  participate,  owing  to  their 
association  through  the  medium  of  particular  nerves.  By  this  series  of 
actions,  the  chest  is  rendered  capacious;  and  the  force  that  can  be  de- 
veloped is  augmented,  in  consequence  of  the  trunk  being  rendered 
immovable  as  regards  its  individual  parts, — thus  serving  as  a  fixed  point 
for  the  muscles  that  arise  from  it,  so  that  they  are  enabled  to  employ 
their  full  effort.*  The  physiological  state  of  muscular  action,  as  con- 
nected with  the  mechanical  function  of  respiration,  is  happily  described 
by  Shakspeare,  when  he  makes  the  fifth  Harry  encourage  his  soldiers 
at  the  siege  of  Harfleur. 

**  Stiffen  the  sinews,  sammon  up  the  blood ; 
Now  set  the  teeth,  and  stretch  the  nostrils  wide ; 
Hold  hard  the  breath  and  bend  up  every  spirit 
To  its  full  height."  Kimg  Herbt  V.  iii.  1. 

In  the  effort  required  for  effecting  the  various  excretions,  ^  similar 
action  of  the  respiratory  muscles  takes  place.  The  organs,  from  which 
these  excretions  have  to  be  removed,  are  either  in  the  thorax  or  abdo- 
men ;  and  in  all  cases  have  to  be  compressed  by  the  parietes  of  those 
cavities.  A  full  inspiration  is  first  made ;  the  expiratory  muscles,  with 
those  that  close  the  glottis,  are  then  forcibly  and  simultaneously  con- 
tracted, and  by  this  means  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  are 
compressed.  Some  difference,  however,  exists,  according  as  the  viscus 
to  be  emptied  is  seated  in  the  abdomen  or  thorax.  In  the  evacuation 
of  the  faeces,  the  lungs  are  first  filled  with  air ;  and  whilst  the  muscles 
of  the  larynx  contract  to  close  the  glottis,  those  of  the  abdomen  con- 
tract also;  and  as  the  lung,  in  consequence  of  the  included  air,  resists 
the  ascent  of  the  diaphragm,  the  compression  bears  upon  the  large  in- 
testine. The  same  happens  in  the  excretion  of  the  urine,  and  in  ac- 
couchement. 

2.  Coughing  and  Sneezing, — When  the  organs  that  have  to  be  cleared 
are  the  air-passages, — as  in  coughing  to  remove  mucus  from  them, — 
the  same  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  is  invoked;  but  the 
glottis  is  open  to  allow  the  exit  of  the  mucus.  In  this  case,  the  expi- 
ratory muscles  contract  convulsively  and  forcibly,  so  that  the  air  is 
driven  violently  from  the  lungs ;  and,  in  its  passage,  sweeps  off  the 
irritating  matter,  and  conveys  it  out  of  the  body.  To  aid  this,  the 
muscular  fibres,  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  trachea  and  larger  bron- 
chial tubes,  contract,  so  as  to  diminish  the  calibre  of  these  canals;  and 
in  this  way  expectoration  is  facilitated.  The  action  differs,  however, 
according  as  the  expired  air  is  sent  through  the  nose  or  mouth;  in  the 

I  Op.  cit.,  p.  190;  and  art.  Effort,  in  Diet,  de  M6d.,  2de  6dit.,  xi.  197,  Paris,  1835. 
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former  case,  constituting  sneezing:  in  the  latter,  coughing.  The  former 
is  more  violent  than  the  latter,  and  is  involuntary;  whilst  the  latter  is 
not  necessarily  so.  In  both  cases  the  movement  is  excited  by  some 
external  irritant,  applied  directly  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  wind* 
pipe  or  nose;  or  by  some  modified  action  in  the  very  tissue  of  the  part, 
which  acts  as  an  irritating  cause.  In  both  cases  the  air  is  driven  forci- 
bly forwards ;  and  both  are  accompanied  by  sounds  that  cannot  be 
mistaken.  In  these  actions,  we  have  striking  exemplifications  of  the 
extensive  association  of  muscles,  through  the  medium  of  nerves,  to 
which  we  have  so  often  alluded.  The  pathologist,  too,  has  repeated 
opportunities  for  observing  the  extensive  sympathy  between  distant 
parts  of  the  franve,  as  indicated  by  the  actions  of  sneezing  and  cough- 
ing, especially  of  the  former.  If  a  person  be  exposed  for  a  short  period 
to  the  partial  and  irregular  application  of  cold,  so  that  the  organic  ac- 
tions of  a  part  of  the  body  are  modified,  as  where  we  get  the  feet  wet, 
or  sit  in  a  draught  of  air,  a  few  minutes  is  frequently  suflBcient  to  ex- 
hibit sympathetic  irritation  in  the  Schneiderian  membrane  of  the  nose, 
and  sneezing.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  that  the  organic  actions  of  a  distant 
part  shall  be  modified  by  the  application  of  cold.  We  have  had  the 
most  positive  evidence,  that  if  they  be  irregularly  accomplished,  even 
by  the  application  of  heat,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  body  is  receiving  none, 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  fossae  and  fauces 
may  supervene  with  no  less  certainty. 

8.  Blowing  the  Nose. — The  substance  that  has  to  be  excreted  by  this 
operatioh  is  composed  of  the  nasal  mucus,  the  tears  sent  down  the 
ductus  ad  nasum,  and  the  particles  deposited  on  the  membrane  by  the 
air  in  its  passage  through  the  nasal  fossae.  Commonly,  these  secretions 
are  only  present  in  quantity  sufficient  to  keep  the  membrane  moist,  the 
remainder  being  evaporated  or  absorbed.  Frequently,  however,  they 
exist  in  such  quantity  as  to  fall  by  their  own  gravity  into  the  pharynx, 
where  they  are  sent  down  into  the  stomach  by  deglutition,  are  thrown 
out  at  the  mouth,  or  make  their  exit  at  the  anterior  nares.  To  prevent 
this  last  effect  more  especially,  we  have  recourse  to  blowing  the  nose. 
This  is  accomplished  by  taking  in  air,  and  driving  it  out  suddenly  and 
forcibly,  closing  the  mouth  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the  air  may  issue 
by  the  nasal  fossae  and  clear  them;  the  nose  being  compressed  so  as  to 
make  the  velocity  of  the  air  greater,  as  well  as  to  express  all  the  mucus 
that  may  be  forced  forwards. 

4.  Spitting  diflers  somewhat  according  to  the  part  in  which  the 
mucus  or  matter  to  be  ejected  is  seated.  At  times,  it  is  exclusively  in 
the  mouth ;  at  others,  in  the  back  part  of  the  nose,  pharynx,  or  larynx. 
When  the  mucus  or  saliva  of  the  mouth  has  to  be  excreted,  the  muscu- 
lar parietes  of  the  cavity,  as  well  as  the  tongue,  contract  so  as  to  eject 
it  from  the  mouth ;  the  lips  being  at  times  approximated,  so  as  to  ren- 
der the  passage  narrow,  and  impel  the  sputa  more  strongly  forward.  The 
air  of  expiration  may  be,  at  the  same  time,  driven  forcibly  through  the 
mouth,  so  as  to  send  the  matter  to  a  considerable  distance.  The  prac- 
tised spitter  sometimes  astonishes  lis  with  the  accuracy  and  power  of 
propulsion  of  which  he  is  capable.  When  the  matter  to  be  evacuated 
IS  in  the  nose,  pharynx,  or  larynx,  it  requires  to  be  brought,  first  of  all, 
into  the  mouth.    If  in  the  posterior  nares,  the  mouth  is  closed,  and  the 
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air  is  drawn  in  forcibly  throngh  the  nose,  the  pharynx  being  at  the 
same  time  constricted  so  as  to  prevent  the  substances  from  passing 
down  into  the  oesophagus.  The  pharynx  now  contracts  from  below  to 
above,  in  an  inverse  direction  to  that  required  in  deglutition;  and 
the  farther  excretion  from  the  mouth  is  effected  in  the  manner  just 
described. 

Where  the  matters  are  situate  in  the  air-passages,  the  action  may 
consist  in  coughing ;  or,  if  higher  up,  simply  in  hawking.  A  forcible 
expiration,  unaccompanied  by  cougt,  is,  indeed,  in  many  cases,  suffi- 
cient to  detach  the  superfluous  mucous  secretion  from  even  the 
bronchial  tubes.  In  hawking,  the  expired  air  is  sent  forcibly  forwards, 
and  the  parts  about  the  fauces  are  suddenly  contracted  so  as  to  diminish 
the  capacity  of  the  tube,  and  propel  the  matter  onwards.  The  noise 
is  produced  by  their  discordant  vibrations.  Both  these  modes  bear 
the  general  name  of  eocpectoration. 

When  these  secretions  are  swallowed,  they  are  subjected  to  the 
digestive  process ;  a  part  is  taken  up,  and  the  remainder  rejected ;  so 
that  they  belong  to  the  division  of  recremenio-excrementiiial  fluids  of 
some  physiologists. 

(4.)    RBSPIRATORT  PHENOMENA  CONNECTED  WITH  EXPRESSION. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  expiratory  phenomena  that  strictly  form 
part  of  the  function  of  expression,  and  depict  the  moral  feeling  of  the 
individual  who  gives  them  utterance. 

1.  Sighing  consists  of  a  deep  inspiration,  by  which  a  large  quantity 
of  air  is  received  slowly  and  gradually  into  the  lungs,  to  compensate 
for  the  deficiency  in  the  due  aeration  of  the  blood  which  precedes  it. 
The  most  common  cause  of  sighing  is  mental  uneasiness;  it  also  occurs 
during  languor,  at  the  approach  of  sleep,  or  immediately  after  waking. 
In  all  these  cases,  the  respiratory  efforts  are  executed  more  imperfectly 
than  under  ordinary  circumstances;  the  blood,  consequently,  does  not 
circulate  through  the  lungs  in  due  quantity,  but  accumulates  more  or 
less  in  these  organs,  and  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart ;  and  it  is  to 
restore  the  due  balance,  that  a  deep  inspiration  is  now  and  then 
established. 

2.  Yawning^  osciiancy^  oscitcUion  or  gaping^  is  a  full,  deep,  and 
protracted  inspiration,  accompanied  by  a  wide  separation  of  the  jaws, 
and  followed  by  a  prolonged  aud  sometimes  sonorous  expiration.  It  is 
excited  by  many  of  the  same  causes  as  sighing.  It  is  not,  however, 
the  expression  of  a  depressing  passion,  but  is  occasioned  by  any  cir- 
cumstance that  impedes  the  necessary  aeration  of  the  blood ;  whether 
it  be  retardation  of  the  action  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  or  the  air 
being  less  rich  in  oxygen.  Hence  we  yawn  at  the  approach  of  sleep, 
and  immediately  after  waking.  The  inspiratory  muscles,  fatigued  from 
any  cause,  experience  some  difficulty  in  dilating  the  chest ;  the  lunes 
are,  consequently,  not  properly  traversed  by  the  blood  from  the  right 
side  of  the  heart ;  oxygenation  is,  therefore,  not  duly  effected,  and  an 
uneasy  sensation  is  induced ;  this  is  put  an  end  to  by  the  action  of 
yawning,  which  allows  the  admission  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  air. 
We  yawn  at  the  approach  of  sleep,  because  the  agents  of  respiration, 
becoming  gradually  more  debilitated,  require  to  be  now  and  then  ex- 
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cited  to  fresh  activity,  and  the  blood  needs  the  requisite  aeration. 
Yawning  on  waking  seems  to  be  partly  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  the 
respiratory  muscles  to  greater  activity,  the  respiration  being  always 
slower  and  deeper  during  sleep.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  explain 
why  the  respiratory  nerves  should  be  chiefly  concerned  in  these  respi- 
ratory movements  of  an  expressive  character.  The  fact,  however,  is 
certain ;  and  it  is  remarkably  proved  by  the  circumstance,  that  yawn- 
ing can  be  excited  by  even  looking  at  another  affected  in  this  manner; 
nay,  by  simply  looking  at  a  sketch,  and  even  thinking  of  the  action. 
The  same  also  applies  to  sighing  and  laughing,  and  especially  to  the 
latter. 

3.  Pandiculation  or  stretching  is  a  frequent  concomitant  of  yawning, 
and  appears  to  be  established  instinctively  to  arouse  the  extensor  mus- 
cles to  a  balance  of  power,  when  the  action  of  the  flexors  has  been 
predominant.  In  sleep,  the  flexor  muscles  exercise  that  preponderance 
which,  in  the  waking  state,  is  exerted  by  the  extensors.  This,  in  time, 
is  productive  of  some  uneasiness ;  and  hence,  occasionally  during 
sleep,  but  still  more  at  the  moment  of  waking,  the  extensor  muscles 
are  roused  to  action  to  restore  the  equipoise  :  or,  perhaps,  as  the  mus- 
cles of  the  upper  extremities,  and  those  engaged  directly  or  indirectly 
in  respiration,  are  chiefly  concerned  in  the  action,  it  is  exerted  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  the  respiratory  muscles  to  increased  activity. 

ByDr.Good,^  yawning  and  stretching  have  been  regarded  as  morbid 
affections  and  amongst  the  signs  of  debility  and  lassitude: — "Every 
one,"  he  remarks,  "  who  resigns  himself  ingloriously  to  a  life  of  lassi- 
tude and  indolence,  will  be  sure  to  catch  these  motions  as  a  part  of 
that  general  idleness  which  he  covets ;  and,  in  this  manner,  a  natural 
and  useful  action  is  converted  into  a  morbid  habit;  and  there  are 
loungers  to  be  found  in  the  world,  who,  though  in  the  prime  of  life, 
spend  their  days  as  well  as  their  nights  in  a  perpetual  routine  of  these 
convulsive  movements,  over  which  they  have  no  power  ;  who  cannot 
rise  from  the  sofa  without  stretching  their  limbs,  nor  open  their  mouths 
to  answer  a  plain  question  without  gaping  in  one's  face.  The  disease 
is  here  idiopathic  and  chronic ;  it  may  perhaps  be  cured  by  a  perma- 
nent exertion  of  the  will,  and  ridicule  or  hard  labour  will  generally 
be  found  the  best  remedies  for  calling  the  will  into  action." 

4.  Laughing  is  a  convulsive  action  of  the  muscles  of  respiration  and 
voice,  accompanied  by  a  facial  expression,  which  has  been  explained 
elsewhere.  It  consists  of  a  succession  of  short,  sonorous  expirations. 
Air  is  first  inspired  so  as  to  fill  the  lungs.  To  this  succeed  short, 
interrupted  expirations,  with  simultaneous  contractions  of  the  muscles 
of  the  glottis,  so  that  the  aperture  is  slightly  contracted,  and  the  lips 
assume  the  tension  necessary  for  the  production  of  sound.  The  inter- 
rupted character  of  the  expirations  is  caused  by  convulsive  contrac- 
tions of  the  diaphragm,  which  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  action. 
In  very  violent  laughter,  the  respiratory  muscles  are  thrown  into  such 
forcible  contractions,  that  the  hands  are  applied  to  the  sides  to  support 
them.  The  convulsive  action  of  the  thorax  likewise  interferes  with 
the  circulation  through  the  lungs;  the  blood,  consequently,  stagnates 

'  Study  of  Medicine,  class  4,  ord.  3,  gen.  2,  sp.  6. 
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in  the  upper  part  of  the  body ;  the  face  becomes  flushed ;  the  sweat 
trickles  down  the  forehead,  and  the  eyes  are  suffused  with  tears ;  but 
this  is  apparently  owing  rn  part  to  mechanical  causes;  not  to  the 
lachrymal  gland  being  excited  to  unusual  action,  as  in  weeping.  At 
times,  however,  we  find  the  latter  cause  in  operation,  also. 

5.  Weeping.  The  action  of  weeping  is  very  similar  to  that  of  laugh- 
ing; although  the  causes  are  so  dissimilar.  It  consists  in  an  inspira- 
tion, followed  by  a  succession  of  short,  sonorous  expirations.  The 
facial  expression,  so  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  laughter,  has 
been  depicted  in  another  place. 

Laughter  and  weeping  appear  to  be  characteristic  of  humanity. 
Animals  shed  tears,  but  the  act  does  not  seem  to  be  accompanied  by 
the  mental  emotion  that  characterizes  crying  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
employ  the  term.  It  has,  indeed,  been  affirmed  by  Steller,^  that  the 
phoca  ursina  or  ursine  seal;  by  Pallas,''  that  the  camel;  and  by  Von 
Humboldt,*  that  a  small  American  monkey,  shed  tears  when  labour- 
ing under  distressing  emotions.  The  last  scientific  traveller  states, 
that  "the  countenance  of  the  tili  of  the  Orinoco, — simia  sciurea  of 
Linmeus, — is  that  of  a  child ;  the  sa/ne  expression  of  innocence ;  the 
same  smile;  the  same  rapidity  in  the  transition  from  joy  to  sorrow. 
The  Indians  affirm,  that  it  weeps  like  man,  when  it  experiences  cha- 

Sin;  and  the  remark  is  accurate.     The  large  eyes  of  the  ape  are  suf- 
3ed  with  tears,  when  it  experiences  fear  or  any  acute  suffering." 
Shakspeare's  description  of  the  weeping  of  the  stag, — 

"  That  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta*en  a  hurt," 

is  doubtless  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers. 

"  The  wretched  animal  heaved  forth  such  groans, 
That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coat 
Almost  to  bursting ;  and  the  big,  round  tears 
Coursed  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose** 
In  piteous  chase  ;  and  thus  the  hairy  fool, 
Much  marked  of  the  melancholy  Jaques, 
Stood  on  th*  eztremest  verge  of  the  swift  brook, 
Augmenting  it  with  tears." 

'  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  1. 

We  have  less  evidence  in  favour  of  the  laughter  of  animals.  Le  Cat,' 
indeed,  asserts,  that  he  saw  the  chimpanzee  both  laugh  and  weep.  The 
orang,  carried  to  Great  Britain  from  Batavia  by  Dr.  Clarke  Abel, 
never  laughed ;  but  he  was  seen  occasionally  to  weep.* 

6.  Sobbing  still  more  resembles  laughing,  except  tnat,  like  weeping, 
it  is  usually  indicative  of  the  depressing  passions ;  and  generally  ac- 

I  Nov.  Comm.  Academ.  Scient.  Petropol.,  ii.  353. 

*  Sammlungen  Historisch.  Nachricht.  iiber  die  Mongolischen  Yolkerschaften,  Th. 

*  Recueil  d'Observations  de  Zoologie,  &o.,  i.  333. 

*  '*The  alleged  *big  round  tears,*  which  'course  one  another  down  the  innocent 
nose'  of  the  deer,  the  hare,  and  other  animals,  when  hotly  pursued,  are  in  fact  only 
sebaceous  matter,  which,  under  these  circumstances,  flows  in  profusion  from  a  collec- 
tion of  follicles  in  the  hoUow  of  the  cheek." — Fletcher's  Rudiments  of  Physiology,  part 
ii.  6.  p.  50,  Edinb.,  1836. 

»  Traits  de  I'Existence  du  Fluide  des  Nerfe,  p.  36. 

*  Lawrence,  Lectures  on  Physiology,  Zoology,  and  the  Natural  History  of  Man,  p. 
236,  Loud.,  1814. 
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companies  weeping.  It  consists  of  a  convulsive  action  of  the  dia- 
phragm; which  is  alternately  raised  and  depressed,  but  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  laughing,  ancl  with  less  rapidity.  It  is  susceptible  of 
various  degrees,  and  has  the  same  physical  effects  iipon  the  circulation 
as  weeping.  Dr.  Wardrop*  considers  laughter,  crying,  weeping,  sob- 
bing, sighing,  &c.,  as  efforts  made  with  a  view  to  effect  certain  altera- 
tions in  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  lungs  and  heart,  when  the  circu- 
lation has  been  disturbed  by  mental  emotions. 

7.  Panting  or  anhelation  consists  in  a  succession  of  alternate,  quick, 
and  short  inspirations  and  expirations.  Its  physiology,  however,  does 
not  differ  from  that  of  ordinary  respiration.  The  object  is,  to  produce 
a  frequent  renewal  of  air  in  the  lungs,  in  cases  where  the  circulation 
is  unusually  rapid;  or  where,  owing  to  disease  of  the  thoracic  viscera, 
a  more  than  ordinary  supply  of  fresh  air  is  demanded.  We  can, 
hence,  understand  why  dyspnoea  should  be  one  of  the  concomitants  of 
most  of  the  severe  diseases  of  the  chest;  and  why  it  should  occur 
whenever  the  air  we  breathe  does  not  coatain  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
oxygen.  The  panting,  produced  by  running,  is  owing  to  the  necessity 
for  keeping  the  chest  as  immovable  as  possible,  that  the  whole  effort 
may  be  exerted  on  the  muscles  of  locomotion ;  and  thus  suspending, 
for  a  time,  the  respiration,  or  admitting  only  of  its  imperfect  accom- 
plishment. This  induces  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  lungs  and 
right  side  of  the  heart;  and  panting  is  the  consequence  of  the 'aug- 
mented action  necessary  for  transmitting  it  through  the  vessels. 

b.  Chemical  Phenomena  of  Respiration, 

Having  studied  the  mode  in  which  air  is  received  into,  and  expelled 
from,  the  lungs,  we  have  now  to  inquire  into  the  changes  produced  on 
the  venous  blood — containing  the  products  of  the  various  absorptions 
— in  the  lungs ;  as  well  as  on  the  air  itself.  These  changes  are  effected 
by  the  function  of  sanguification^  hoemMosis^  respiration  in  the  restricted 
sense  in  which  it  is  employed  by  some,  arterialization^  decarbonization^ 
aeration,  atmospherizatimi^  &C.,  of  the  blood.  With  the  ancients  this 
process  was  but  little  understood.  It  was  geneililly  believed  to  be  the 
means  of  cooling  the  body;  and,  in  modern  times,  Ilelvetius  revived 
the  notion,  attributing  to  it  the  office  of  refrigerating  the  blood, — 
heated  by  its  passage  through  the  long  and  narrow  channels  of  the 
circulation, — ^by  the  cool  air  constantly  received  into  the  lungs.  The 
reasons,  which  led  to  this  opinion,  were : — that  the  air,  which  enters 
the  lungs  in  a  cool  state,  issues  warm;  and  that  the  pulmonary  veins, 
which  convey  the  blood  from  the  lungs,  are  of  less  dimension  than  the 
pulmonary  artery,  which  conveys  it  to  them.  From  this  it  was  con- 
cluded, that  the  blood,  during  its  progress  through  the  lungs,  must 
lose  somewhat  of  its  volume,  or  be  condensed  by  refrigeration.  The 
warmth  of  the  expired  air  can,  however,  be  readily  accounted  for; 
and  it  is  not  true  that  the  pulmonary  veins  are  smaller  than  the  pul- 
monary artery.  The  reverse  is  the  fact ;  and  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
doctrine  of  Helvetius  does  not  explain  how  we  can  exist  in  a  tempera- 

1  On  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  jMirt  i.  p.  62,  Lond.,  1S37. 
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lure  superior  to  our  own;  which,  in  his  hypothesis,  ought  to  be  im- 
practicable.' 

Another  theory,  which  prevailed  for  some  time,  was; — ^that  during 
inspiration  the  vessels  of  the  lungs  are  deployed  or  unfolded,  as  it 
were,  and  that  thus  the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  to  the  left,  through  the  lungs,  is  facilitated.  Its  progress  was, 
indeed,  conceived  to  be  impossible  during  expiration,  in  consequence 
of  the  considerable  flexures  of  the  pulmonary  vessels.  The  discovery 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  gave  rise  to  this  theory;  and  Haller* 
attaches  importance  to  it,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  changes 
eflFected  upon  the  blood  in  the  vessels.  It  is  incorrect,  however,  to 
suppose,  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs  is  mecha- 
nically interrupted,  when  respiration  is  arrested.  The  experiments  of 
Drs.  Williams'  and  Kay*  would  seem  to  show,  that  the  interruption  is 
mainly  ascribable  to  the  non-conversion  of  venous  into  arterial  blood, 
and  to  the  non-adaptation  of  the  radicles  of  the  pulmonary  veins  for 
any  thing  but  arterial  blood,  owing  to  which  causes  stagnation  of  blood 
supervenes  in  the  pulmonary  radicles.  Numerous  other  objections 
might  be  made  to  this  view.  In  the  first  place,  it  supposes,  that  the 
lungs  are  emptied  at  each  expiration;  and,  again,  if  a  simple  deploying 
or  unfolding  of  the  vessels  were  all  that  is  required,  any  gas  ought  (to 
be  sufficient  for  respiration, — which  is  not  the  fact. 

In  these  different  theories,  the  principal  object  of  respiration  is  over- 
looked— the  conversion  of  the  venous  blood,  conveyed  to  the  lungs  by 
the  pulmonary  artery,  into  arterial  blood.  This  is  effected  by  the 
contact  of  the  inspired  air  with  the  venous  blood ;  in  which  they  both 
lose  certain  elements,  and  gain  others.  Most  physiologists  have  con- 
sidered that  the  whole  function  of  haematosis  is  effected  in  the  lungs. 
M.  Chaussier,*  however,  has  presumed,  that  some  kind  of  elaboration 
is  effected  on  the  air,  in  passing  through  the  cavities  of  the  nose  and 
mouth,  and  the  difterent  bronchial  ramifications,  by  being  agitated 
with  the  bronchial  mucus ;  similar  to  what  he  conceives  is  effected  by 
the  mucus  on  the  aliment  in  its  passage  from  the  mouth  to  the  sto- 
mach ;  but  his  view  is  conjectural  in  both  one  case  and  the  other.  M. 
Legallois,*  again,  thought,  that  haematosis  commences  at  the  part, 
where  the  chyle  and  lymph  are  mixed  with  the  venous  blood,  or  in 
the  subclavian  vein.  This  admixture,  he  conceives,  occurs  more  or 
less  immediately ;  is  aided  in  the  heart,  and  the  conversion  is  com- 
pleted in  the  lungs.  To  this  belief  he  was  led  by  the  circumstance, 
that  when  the  blood  quits  the  lungs  it  is  manifestly  arterial;  and  he 
thought,  that  what  the  products  of  absorption  lose  or  gain  in  the 
lungs  is  too  inconsiderable  to  account  for  the  important  and  extensive 
change;  and  that  therefore  it  must  have  commenced  previously. 
Facts,  however,  are  not  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  view  of  Legal- 
lois.     They  seem  to  show,  that  the  blood  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is 

'  Adelon,  Physiologie  de  I'Homme,  edit,  cit.,  iii.  201. 
■  Element.  ITiysiol.,  lib.  viii.  sect,  iv.,  Lausann.,  1766. 

*  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  Izxvii.,  1823. 

*  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  xziz. ;  and  Physiology  and  Pathology, 
Ac.,  of  Asphyxia,  Lond.,  1834. 

*  Adelon,  Physiologie  de  rHomme,  iii.  205.  •  Annales  de  Chimie,  Iv.  116. 
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analogous  to  that  of  the  subclavian  vein;  and  hence  it  is  probable, 
that  there  is  no  other  action  exerted  upon  the  fluid  in  this  part  of  the 
venous  system,  than  a  more  intimate  admixture  of  the  venous  blood 
with  the  chyle  and  lymph  in  their  passage  through  the  heart. 

The  changes,  wrought  on  the  air  by  respiration,  are  considerable. 
It  is  immediately  deprived  of  a  j3ortion  of  both  of  its  main  consti* 
tuents — oxygen  and  nitrogen ;  and  it  always  contains,  when  expired, 
a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  greater  than  it  had  when  received  into  the 
lungs,  along  with  an  aqueous  and  albuminous  exhalation  to  a  consi« 
derable  amount. 

Oxygen  is  consumed  in  the  respiration  of  all  animals,  from  the 
largest  quadruped  to  the  most  yisignificant  insect ;  and  if  we  examine 
the  expired  air,  the  deficiency  is  manifest.  Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  estimate  the  precise  quantity  consumed  during  respiration; 
but  the  results  vary  essentially  from  each  other;  partly  owing  to  the 
fact,  that  the  amount  consumed  by  the  same  animal  differs  in  different 
circumstances.  Menzies*  was  probably  the  first  that  attempted  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  consumed  by  man  in  a  day.  According  to  him, 
86  cubic  inches  are  expended  in  a  minute;  consequently,  51,840  in 
the  twenty-four  hours,  equal  to  17,496  grains.  Lavoisier*  makes  it 
46,048  cuoic  inches,  or  15,541  grains.  This  was  the  result  of  his  ear- 
lier experiments,  and,  in  his  last,  which  he  was  executing  at  the  time 
when  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  tyranny  of  Robespierre,  he  made  it  15592*5 
grains;  corresponding  greatly  with  the  results  of  his  earlier  observa- 
tions. The  experiments  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy^  coincide  greatly 
with  those  of  Lavoisier.  He  found  the  quantity  consumed  in  a  mi- 
nute to  be  31*6  cubic  inches;  making  45,504  cubic  inches,  or  15,337 
grains  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  results  obtained  by  Messrs.  Allen 
and  Pepys*  make  it  much  less.  They  consider  the  average  consump- 
tion to  be,  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
39,534  cubic  inches,  equal  to  13,343  grains. 

If  we  regard  the  experiments  of  Lavoisier  and  Davy,  between  which 
there  is  the  greatest  coincidence,  to  be  an  approximation  to  the  truUi, 
it  will  follow,  that,  in  a  day,  a  man  consumes  rather  more  than  25  cubio 
feet  of  oxygen ;  and  as  the  oxygen  amounts  to  only  about  one-fiflh  of 
the  respired  air,  he  must  render  125  cubic  feet  of  air  unfit  for  support- 
ing combustion  and  respiration. 

The  experiments  of  Crawford,  Jurine,  Lavoisier  and  S^guin,  Front, 
Fyfe,  and  Edwards,*  have  proved,  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  con- 
sumed varies  according  to  the  condition  of  the  functions  and  the  system 
generally.  Seguin*  found,  that  muscular  exertion  increases  it  nearly 
fourfold.  Dr.  Prout,^  who  gave  much  attention  to  the  subject,  was 
induced  to  conclude,  from  his  experiments,  that  moderate  exercise 
increases  it;  but  if  the  exercise  be  continued  so  as  to  induce  fatigue,  a 

'  Dissertation  on  Respiration,  p.  21,  Edin.,  1796. 
»  Memoir,  do  TAcad^m.  des  Sciences,  1789, 1790. 

»  Researches,  &c.,  p.  431.  «  Philos.  Transact,  for  1808. 

*  Do  riniiaence  des  Agens  Physiques  sur  la  Vie,  p.  410,  Paris,  1824 ;  or  Hodgkin  and 
Fisher's  translation. 
'  M6m.  de  TAcad^m.  des  Sciences,  1789  and  1790. 
^  Annals  of  Philos.,  ii.  330,  iv.  331,  and  xui  269. 
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diminished  consumption  takes  place.  The  exhilarating  passions  apn^ 
peared  to  increase  the  quantity;  whilst  the  depressing  passions  and^ 
deep,  the  use  of  alcohol  and  tea,  diminished  it.  He  discovered,  that 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  is  not  uniformly  the  same  during  the 
twenty-four  hours.  Its  maximum  occurred  between  10  A.  M.  and  2  p.  M., 
or  generally  between  11a.m.  and  1  p.m.:  its  minimum  commenced 
about  8^  p.  M.,  and  it  continued  nearly  uniform  till  about  3 J  a.m.  Dr. 
Fyfe'  found,  that  the  quantity  was  diminished  by  a  course  of  nitric 
acid,  by  a  vegetable  diet,  and  by  affecting  the  system  with  mercury. 
Temperature  has  an  influence.  Dr.  Crawford'  found,  that  a  Guinea-pig, 
confined  in  air  at  the  temperature  of  55°,  consumed  double  the  quantity 
which  it  did  in  air  at  104°.  He  also  observed,  in  such  cases,  that  venous 
blood,  when  the  body  was  exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  had  not  its 
usual  dark  colour ;  but,  by  its  florid  hue,  indicated  that  the  full  change 
had  not  taken  place  in  its  constitution  in  the  course  of  circulation. 
The  same  fact  is  mentioned  by  a  recent  observer,  who  aflBrms,  that  if, 
when  an  animal  is  near  dying  from  the  effect  of  heat,  an  artery  be 
opened,  its  blood  is  as  black  as  that  of  a  vein,  and  does  not  become 
bright  by* exposure. 

We  may  thus  understand  the  great  lassitude  and  yawning,  induced 
by  the  hot  weather  of  summer;  and  the  languor  and  listlessness  which 
are  so  characteristic  of  those  who  have  long  resided  in  torrid  climes. 
Dr.  Prout  conceives,  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  sun  alone  regu- 
lates the  variation  in  the  consumption  of  oxygen  which  he  has  described ; 
but  the  deduction  of  Dr.  Fleming^  appears  to  be  more  legitimate, — 
that  it  keeps  pace  with  the  degree  of  muscular  action,  and  is  dependent 
upon  it*  Consequently,  a  state  of  increased  consumption  is  always  fol- 
lowed by  an  equally  great  decrease,  in  the  same  manner  as  activity  is 
followed  by  fatigue. 

The  disagreement  of  experimenters,  as  respects  the  removal  of  nitro- 
gen  or  azote  from  the  air,  during  respiration,  is  still  greater  than  in  the 
case  of  oxygen.  Priestley,  Davy,  Von  Humboldt,  Henderson,  Cuvier, 
and  Pfaff,  found  a  less  quantity  exhaled  than  was  inspired.  Spallanzani, 
Lavoisier  and  S<5guin,  Vauquelin,  Allen  and  Pepys,  Ellis,  Thomson, 
Valentin  and  Brunner,  and  Dal  ton,  inferred  that  neither  absorption  nor 
exhalation  takes  place, — the  quantity  of  that  gas,  in  their  opinion, 
undergoing  no  change  during  its  passage  through  the  air-cells  of  the 
lungs;  whilst  Jurine,  Nysten,  BerthoUet,  and  Dulong  and  Despretz,  on 
the  contrary,  found  an  increase  in  the  bulk  of  the  nitrogen.  In  this 
uncertainty,  most  physiologists  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  nitrogen 
is  entirely  passive  in  the  function.  The  facts,  ascertained  by  M.  W. 
F.  Edwards,*  of  Paris,  shed  considerable  light  on  the  causes  of  this  dis- 
crepancy amongst  observers.  He  has  satisfactorily  shown  that,  in  the 
respiration  of  the  same  animal,  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  may  be,  at  one 
time,  augmented;  at  another,  diminished;  and,  at  a  third,  wholly  un- 
changed. These  phenomena  he  has  traced  to  the  influence  of  the  sea- 
sons, and  he  suspects  that  other  causes  have  a  share  in  their  produc- 
tion.   In  nearly  all  the  lower  animals  that  were  the  subjects  of  expe- 

»  Annals  of  Philos.,  iv.  334,  and  Bostock'g  Hijrsiol.,  i.  350.  •  Op.  dt.,  p.  387. 

•  Philosophy  of  Zoology,  i.  355,  Edinburgh,  1822.  *  Op.  cit.,  p.  4^2. 
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riment,  an  augmentation  of  nitrogen  was  observable  during  summer. 
Sometimes,  it  was  so  slight  that  it  might  be  disregarded;  but,  in 
numerous  instances,  it  was  so  great  as  to  place  the  fact  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt;  and,  on  some  occasions,  it  almost  equalled  the 
whole  bulk  of  the  animal.  Such  were  the  results  of  his  observations 
until  the  close  of  October,  when  he  noticed  a  sensible  diminution  in  the 
nitrogen  of  the  inspired  air,  and  the  same  continued  throughout  the 
whole  of  winter  and  beginning  of  spring.  M.  Edwards  considers  it 
probable,  that,  in  all  cases,  both  exhalation  and  absorption  of  nitrogen 
are  going  on;  that  they  are  frequently  accurately  balanced,  so  as  to 
exhibit  neither  excess  nor  deficiency  of  nitrogen  in  the  expired  air; 
whilst,  in  other  cases,  depending,  as  it  would  appear,  chiefly  upon  tem- 
perature, either  the  absorption  or  the  exhalation  is  in  excess,  producing 
a  corresponding  effect  upon  the  composition  of  the  air  of  expiration. 
MM.  Regnault  and  Reiset,*  in  their  experiments  on  animals,  always 
observed  an  exhalation  of  nitrogen ;  the  proportion  of  which  varied — as 
in  the  case  of  carbonic  acid  formed — with  the  nature  of  the  food. 

Whilst  the  respired  air  has  lost  its  oxygenous  portion,  it  has  received, 
as  we  have  remarked,  an  accession  of  carbonic  acid,  and,  likewise,  a 
quantity  of  watery  vapour.  If  we  breathe  through  a  tube,  one  end  of 
which  is  inserted  into  a  vessel  of  lime-water,  the  fluid  soon  becomes 
milky,  owing  to  the  formation  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  insoluble 
in  water.  Carbonic  acid  must,  consequently,  have  been  given  oflF  from 
the  lungs.  In  the  case  of  this  gas,  again,  it  has  been  attempted  to  com- 
pute the  quantity  formed  in  the  day.  Jurine  conceived,  that  the  amount^ 
in  air  once  respired  in  natural  respiration,  is  in  the  large  proportion  of 
^'^th  or  ^'.jth ;  Menzies,  that  it  is  j'^th ;  and,  from  his  estimate  of  the 
total  quantity  of  air  respired  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  he  deduced  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  formed  to  be  61840  cubic  inches,  equal  to 
24105"6  grains.  MM.  Lavoisier  and  S^guin,'  in  their  first  experiments, 
valued  it  at  17720*89  grains;  but  in  the  next  year  they  reduced  their 
estimate  more  than  one-half; — to  8450.20  grams;  and,  in  Lavoisier's 
last  experiment,  it  was  farther  reduced  to  75504  grains.  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy's  estimate  nearly  corresponds  with  that  of  the  first  experi- 
ment of  MM.  Lavoisier  and  S^guin, — 17811-36  grains;  and  Messrs. 
Allen  and  Pepys  accord  pretty  nearly  with  him.  These  gentlemen 
found,  that  air,  when  inspired,  issued,  on  the  succeeding  expiration, 
charged  with  from  8  to  6  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid ;  but  this  estimate 
greatly  exceeds  that  of  Dr.  Apjohn,*  of  Dublin,  who,  in  his  experiments, 
found  the  expired  air  to  contain  only  3*6  per  cent.  The  experiments 
and  observations  of  Messrs.  Crawford,  Prout,  Edwards,  and  others,  to 
which  we  have  referred — as  regards  the  consumption  of  oxygen,  under 
various  circumstances — apply  equally  to  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
formed,  which  always  bears  a  pretty  close  proportion  to  the  oxygen 
consumed.  These  experiments  also  account,  in  some  degree,  for  the 
discrepancy  in  the  statements  of  individuals  on  this  subject. 

The  observations  of  Vierordt,^  at  various  temperatures  between  38** 

'  Comptes  Rendufl,  Paris,  1848. 

*  Memoir,  de  I'Acad^m.  des  Sciences^.  609,  Paris,  1790. 
'  Kdinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Jainf  1831. 

*  Lehrbuch  der  Physiologisclien  Chemie,  iii.  386,  Leipzig,  1852 ;  or  Amer.  edit,  of 
Dr.  Day's  translation,  by  Dr.  Robert  E.  Rogers,  ii.  443,  Philad.,  1865. 
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and  75®  Fahr.,  showed,  that  a  rise  equal  to  10®  caused  a  diminution  of 
about  two  cubic  inches  in  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  per 
minute.  Letellier,^  too,  found,  by  experiments  on  animals  at  much 
higher  and  lower  temperatures  than  those,  that  the  higher  the  tempera- 
ture, as  far  as  10-1°,  the  less  was  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled, 
whilst  the  nearer  it  approached  zero  the  greater  was  the  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  given  of. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Coathupe,*  which  were  carefully  conducted, 
make  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  generated  in  the  24  liours,  about 
17856  cubic  inches,  that  is  2*616  grains  or  5J  ounces  of  solid  carbon. 
Liebig  found  the  proportion  of  carbon  expired  by  himself  to  be  8J 
ounces  daily;  by  a  soldier,  13 J  ounces;  by  prisoners  in  close  confine- 
ment, 7  ounces;  and  by  a  boy  who  took  considerable  exercise,  9  ounces.' 
Subsequently,  farther  experiments  were  made  on  the  subject  by  com- 
petent observers.  Professor  Scharling,^  of  Copenhagen,  found,  that, 
at  the  age  of  35,  he  exhaled  7*7  ounces  avoirdupois  of  carbon  in  the 
twenty-four  hours — seven  of  which  were  passed  in  sleep.  A  soldier, 
28  years  of  age,  exhaled  8*15  ounces;  a  lad  of  16,  7*9  ounces;  a  young 
woman,  aged  19,  5*83  ounces;  a  boy,  9 J  years  old,  3*069  ounces;  and 
a  girl,  10  years  old,  4*42  ounces.  In  the  last  two,  the  time  spent  in 
deep  was  9  hours.  These  amounts,  however,  were  exhaled  both  from 
the  lungs  and  cutaneous  surface.  He  constructed  an  air-tight  chamber, 
of  dimensions  sufficient  to  permit  him  to  remain  in  it  for  some  time 
without  inconvenience.  This  was  connected  with  an  apparatus  by 
which  the  air  was  constantly  renewed,  and  the  air  removea  was  care- 
fully analyzed,  in  order  to  determine  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
contained  in  it.  Of  the  7*7  ounces  exhaled  by  himself  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  we  may  perhaps  estimate  the  amount  from  the  lungs  at  5*5 
ounces.  He  infers,  from  all  his  experiments,  that  males  exhale  more 
carbonic  acid  than  females;  and  children  comparatively  more  than 
adults. 

MM.  Andral  and  Gavarret  undertook  a  series  of  interesting  experi- 
ments on  the  subject.  Their  first  object  was  to  ascertain  the  modifying 
influence  of  age,  sex,  and  constitution  on  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
exhaled  from  the  lungs.  To  determine  this,  their  observations  were 
made  under  circumstances  as  uniform  as  possible ;  and  each  experi- 
ment was  repeated  several  times  on  the  same  subject.  The  apparatus 
employed  was  so  devised  as  to  enable  the  respirations  to  be  freely  per- 
formed ;  no  portion  of  the  expired  air  was  again  inspired ;  and  the 
greatest  care  was  taken  to  analyze  the  expired  air  with  accuracy.  The 
general  results  obtained  by  these  observers  were  as  follows : — 1.  The 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  by  the  lungs  in  a  given  time  varies 
according  to  age,  sex,  and  constitution.  2.  In  both  male  and  female, 
the  quantity  undergoes  modification,  according  to  the  ages  of  the  indi- 
viduals experimented  upon,  quite  independently  of  their  weights.  3, 
In  all  periods  of  life,  there  is  a  diflFerence  between  the  male  and  female 

*  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  1845. 
'  Philosophical  Magazine,  June,  1839. 

*  (irahara's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  686,  Philad.,  1843. 

*  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelleit,  F^vrier,  1843 ;  cited  in  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev. 
for  July,  1843,  p.  285. 
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in  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  in  a  given  time:  cceiens  paribttSj 
man  exhales  a  much  larger  quantity  than  woman.  Between  the  ages 
of  16  and  40,  the  former  exhales  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  latter. 
4.  In  man,  the  quantity  exhaled  goes  on  regularly  increasing  from  8 
to  30  years  of  age;  and  a  remarkable  augmentation  takes  place  at 
puberty.  After  30,  it  begins  to  decrease ;  and  the  decrease  continues 
becoming  more  and  more  marked  as  the  individual  approaches  nearer 
and  nearer  extreme  old  age ;  so  that,  at  this  last  period,  it  returns  to 
the  standard  at  which  it  was  about  the  age  of  ten.  5.  In  woman  the 
exhalation  augments  up  to  the  period  of  puberty,  according  to  the 
same  law  as  in  man;  the  increase  then  suddenly  ceases,  and  the  quan- 
tity continues  at  this  low  standard,  with  little  variation  so  long  as  the 
catamenia  appear  regularly;  but  as  soon  as  they  cease,  the  exhalation 
of  carbonic  acid  from  the  lungs  undergoes  a  considerable  augmenta- 
tion, after  which  it  decreases  as  in  man,  according  to  the  advance  of  age. 
6.  During  pregnancy,  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  is  raised 
temporarily  to  the  standard  which  it  attains  after  the  cessation  of  the 
catamenia.  7.  In  both  sexes,  and  at  all  ages,  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  exhaled  by  the  lungs  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of 
the  constitution,  and  the  developeraent  of  the  muscular  system. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  amount  of  solid  carbon  calculated 
to  be  exhaled  in  one  hour  at  difierent  ages ; — the  gramme  is  equal  to 
about  15^  grains. 


Male. 

Female. 

8  years.          6  grammes. 

8  years. 

6  grammes. 

The  same  standard  con- 

16 . 

.     .     .     .       8-7 

12-38    .     . 

.     .     6-4 

tinues  in  women  during  the 

16  . 

10-8 

38-50    .     . 

.     .     8-4 

whole  of  the  menstmal  pe- 

18-20 

11-4 

60-60    .     . 

.    .    7-3 

riod:  but  if  the  catamenia 

20-30 

12-2 

60-80    .     . 

.     .     6-8 

be  temporarily  suppressed, 

30-40 

.     12-2 

82          .     . 

.     .     6-0 

or  pregnancy  occur,  it  rises 

40-60 

10-1 

to  the  standard'  it  attains 

60-80 

9-2 

after  their  entire  cessation, 

102 

6-9 

These  numbers  express  the  averages, — the  maximum  amount  being 
often  considerably  greater.  In  a  young  man  of  athletic  system,  and 
sound  constitution,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  in  an  hour 
was  14*1  grammes;  in  a  man  of  60,  equally  vigorous  for  his  age,  13*6 
grammes;  and  in  one  of  63,  124  grammes.  An  old  man,  of  92,  of  a 
remarkable  degree  of  energy,  and  who  had  possessed  unusual  vigour 
in  his  youth,  was  found  to  exhale  8*8  grammes  per  hour;  whilst  the 
same  amount  appeared  to  be  the  ordinary  standard  in  a  man  of  45; 
who,  unlike  the  last,  had  a  feeble  system,  although  in  equally  good 
health.  How  far  these  variations  were  connected  with  differences  in 
the  capacity  of  the  chest,  and  with  the  number  of  the  respiratory 
movements,  MM.  Andral  and  Gavarret  proposed  to  investigate  subse- 
quently.    This  they  have  not  done. 

The  following  table,  by  Dr.  John  Eeid,'  of  the  quantity  of  carbonic 


1848. 
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acid  gas  in  100  parts  of  the  expired  air  estimated  by  volume  gives  the 
result  obtained  by  recent  experimenters. 


Difference  between 

Arerage. 

Mazimnm. 

Minimnm. 

Maximum  and  Minimum. 

Prout 

3-45 

4-10 

3-30 

.80 

Goathupe    . 

4-02 

7-98 

1-91 

6-07 

Bninner  &nd  Valentin 

4-380 

6-495 

3-299 

2-196 

Vierordt     . 

4-334 

6-220 

3-358 

2-86 

Thomson    . 

4-16 

7-16 

1-71 

5-45 

It  has  been  a  question  amongst  physiologists,  whether  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  given  out  is  equal  in  bulk  to  the  oxygen  taken  in. 
In  Dr.  Priestley's  experiments/  the  latter  had  the  preponderance, 
Menzies  and  Crawford  found  them  to  be  equal.  MM.  Lavoisier  and 
S^guin  supposed  the  oxygen,  consumed  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  to  be 
15661*66  grains;'  whilst  the  oxygen,  required  for  the  formation  of  the 
carbonic  acid  given  out,  was  no  more  than  12924  grains;  and  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  found  the  oxygen  consumed  in  the  same  time  to  be 
16337  grains,  whilst  the  carbonic  acid  produced  was  17811-36  grains; 
which  would  contain  12824-18  grains  of  oxygen.  The  experiments  of 
Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys  seem,  however,  to  show  that  the  oxygen 
which  disappears  is  replaced  by  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  acid; 
and  hence  it  was  supposed  that  the  whole  of  it  must  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  formation  of  this  acid.  They,  consequently,  accord  with 
Menzies  and  Crawford;  and  the  view  is  embraced  by  Dalton,  Prout, 
Ellis,  Henry,  and  other  distinguished  individuals.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  view  of  those,  who  consider  that  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
produced  is  less  than  that  of  the  oxygen  which  has  disappeared,  is 
embraced  by  Dr.  Thomson,  and  by  MM.  Dulong  and  Despretz.  In 
the  carnivorous  animal,  they  found  the  difference  as  much  as  one- 
third  ;  in  the  herbivorous,  on  the  average,  only  one-tenth.  The  expe- 
riments of  M.  Edwards  have  shown,  that  here,  also,  the  discordance 
has  not  depended  so  much  upon  the  different  methods  and  skill  of  the 
operators,  as  upon  a  variation  in  the  results  arising  from  other  causes; 
and  he  concludes,  that  the  proportion  of  oxygen  consumed  to  that 
employed  in  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  varies  from  more  than 
one-third  of  the  volume  of  carbonic  acid  to  almost  nothing;  that  the 
variation  depends  upon  the  particular  animal  species  subjected  to  ex- 
periment, its  age,  or  some  peculiarity  of  constitution,  and  that  it  differs 
considerably  in  the  same  individual  at  different  times. 

According  to  the  law  of  diffusion  of  gases,  the  carbonic  acid  given 
off  from  the  blood  will,  of  itself,  independently  of  the  movements  of 
respiration,  have  a  tendency  to  quit  the  lungs  by  diffusing  itself  in 
the  external  air  in  which  it  is  in  less  proportion ;  and  the  oxygen  of 
the  bronchial  tubes  and  external  air  will  have  a  tendency  to  pass  to- 
wards the  air-cells  in  which  its  proportion  is  less  than  in  the  air  of  the 
tubes  and  the  external  air.  Were  this  not  the  case,  the  air  in  the  air- 
cells  would  be  highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  and  could  not  fail 

>  Experiments,  &c.,  on  Different  Kinds  of  Air,  vol.  iii.,  3d  edit.,  Lond.,  1781. 
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to  act  injuriously,  inasmuch  as  the  respiratory  movements,  even  when 
aided  by  the  resiliency  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  can  never  empty  the 
air-cells;  and  hence  there  is  always — as  has  been  shown — a  quantity 
of  reserve  and  residual  air  in  the  cells.^ 

Interesting  experiments  by  Valentin'  and  Brunner,  made  on  a  krge 
scale,  seemed  to  demonstrate,  that  the  chemical  changes  in  respiration 
are  a  good  deal  owing  to  the  simple  diffusion  of  gases  taking  place 
between  those  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  the  blood.  The  volumes  of 
oxygen  absorbed  and  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  from  the  blood  may  be, 
according  to  them,  determined  by  the  established  laws  of  the  diffusion 
of  gases,  so  that,  for  one  volume  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled,  1*17421 
volume  of  oxygen  is  absorbed, — these  numbers  representing  the  pro- 
portionate diffusion-volumes  of  the  two  gases,  calculated  according  to 
the  law  that  they  are  inversely  as  the  square  roots  of  their  specific 
gravities, — or,  according  to  weight,  one  part  of  carbonic  acid  to  0*85168 
of  oxygen.  One  part  by  weight  of  carbonic  acid  contains  0*72727  of 
oxygen;  consequently  for  each  part  of  carbonic  acid  discharged  in 
respiration,  there  is  an  excess  of  0*12436  of  oxygen,  which  is  disposed 
of  otherwise  than  in  forming  the  carbonic  acid  thrown  off  from  the 
lungs, — or,  by  volumes,  for  each  one  of  carbonic  acid  there  is  an  excess 
of  0*17421  of  oxygen.  Hence  if  it  be  known  how  much  carbonic  acid 
has  been  exhaled  from  the  lungs  in  a  given  time,  we  can  calculate  the 
amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  in  the  oiime  time.  Valentin  and  Brunner 
satisfied  themselves,  that  in  a  medium  temperature  and  atmospherio 
pressure,  each  of  them,  on  an  average  of  six  experiments,  breathed 
662*929  litres  of  air  in  the  hour,  and,  in  the  same  time,  expired 
635*8565  grains  of  carbonic  acid,  containing  173*414  grains  of  carbon. 
From  this  and  their  respective  diffusipn- volumes,  the  hourly  consump- 
tion of  oxygen  was  calculated  at  541*5  grains; — the  results  obtained 
by  these  gentlemen  according  greatly  with  those  of  MM.  Andral  and 
Gavarret. 

A  series  of  apparently  carefully  conducted  experiments  in  regard 
to  the  changes  produced  in  the  air  by  respiration  was  performed  by 
MM.  Regnault  and  Reiset.^  The  following  are  the  results  of  one  on  a 
young  dog,  which  was  confined  in  an  appropriate  apparatus  for  twenty- 
four  hours  and  a  half. 

Oxygen  consumed, 182*288  grammes. 

Carbonic  acid  produced, 185*961        " 

Oxygen  contained  in  the  carbonic  acid,    .        •        .  135*244        '* 

Nitrogen  given  off, 0*1820      " 

Representing  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  at  100,  the  results 
would  be  as  follows : — 

Oxygen  consumed, 100 

Oxygen  in  the  carbonic  acid, 74*191 

Oxygen  otherwise  disposed  of,  ....      25*809 

Nitrogen  disengaged, 0*0549 

Average  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  in  an  hour,  .        7*44 


'  Kirkes  and  Paget,  Manual  of  Physiolocry,  2d  Amer.  edit.,  p.  131,  Philad.  1853- 
'  Lohrbuch  der  Physiologie  des  Menschen,  i.  547. 
*  Comptes  Rendus,  Paris,  1848. 
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These  experiments  are  not  confirmatory,  however,  of  the  views  of 
Valentin  and  Brunner,  in  regard  to  the  exchanged  oxygen  and  car- 
bonic acid  in  respiration,  being  in  the  proportion  to  each  other  as  their 
diffusion-volumes.  Fresh  observations  are,  indeed,  needed  on  this 
subject.  In  the  meantime  it  has  been  well  remarked  by  Messrs, 
Kirkes  and  Paget,*  that  the  conditions  of  the  gases,  engagea  in  respi- 
ration, are  not  those  in  which  the  law  of  diffusion  would  exactly  hold. 
The  law  requires,  that  both  gases  should  be  free  and  under  equal 
pressure ;  whilst  in  the  actual  case,  the  gas  in  the  blood  is  dissolved 
under  pressure,  and  separated  by  a  membrane  from  that  with  which 
it  has  to  be  diffused. 

In  their  experiments  on  animals,  MM.  Eegnault  and  Eeiset  found 
that  the  nature  of  the  diet  influences  the  relative  amount  of  oxygen 
absorbed,  and  of  carbonic  acid  given  out.  When  animals  were  fed  on 
flesh,  they  absorbed  much  more  oxygen  in  proportion.  In  the  case  of 
a  dog,  confined  exclusively  to  this  kind  of  aliment,  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  absorbed  to  100  parts  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  was  134*3, 
much  more  than  that  which  the  law  of  diffusion  of  gases  would  indi- 
cate; whilst  in  that  of  a  rabbit,  fed  wholly  on  vegetable  food,  the  pro- 
portion was  as  100  to  109*34,  or  less.  The  difference  between  the 
relative  proportions  of  surplus  oxygen  in  the  same  animal,  under  these 
different  circumstances,  was  as  high  as  62  to  104.  The  same  experi- 
menters found  that,  when  an  animal  was  kept  fasting,  the  relation  be* 
tween  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed,  and  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled, 
is  nearly  the  same  as  when  it  is  fed  on  flesh ; — "  the  reason  evidently 
being,"  observes  a  recent  writer,*  "  that  in  the  former  case  the  animal  s 
respiration  is  kept  up  at  the  expense  of  the  constituents  of  its  own 
body,  which  correspond  with  animal  food  in  their  composition."  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  such  circumstances  the  fat 
would  probably  be  most  largely  taken  up ;  and  it  corresponds  in  com- 
position with  vegetable  food. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  whole  of  the  oxygen,  which  respira- 
tion abstracts  from  the  air,  is  by  no  means  accounted  for  by  the  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  formed  j  and  that,  consequently,  a  portion  of  it 
disappears  altogether.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  tnat  a  part  of 
the  watery  vapour,  given  off"  during  expiration  is  occasioned  by  the 
union  of  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  hydrogen  from  the 
blood  in  the  lungs ;  but  the  view  is  conjectural.  This  subject,  with 
the  quantity  of  vapour  combined  with  the  expired  air,  will  be  a  matter 
of  inquiry  under  the  head  of  Secretion.* 

The  air  likewise  loses,  during  inspiration,  certain  foreign  matters 
diffused  in  it.  In  this  way,  it  has  been  attempted  to  convey  medicines 
into  the  system.  If  air,  charged  with  odorous  particles, — as  with  those 
of  turpentine, — be  breathed  for  a  short  time,  their  presence  in  the 
urine  can  be  detected ;  and  it  is  probably  in  this  manner,  that  miasmata 

"  Op.  cit.,  p.  137. 

"  Carpenter's  Principles  of  Physiology,  4th  Amer.  edit.,  p.  304,  Philad.,  1855. 

'  See  on  the  whole  of  this  subject,  Dr.  John  Reid,  art.  Respiration,  Cyclop,  of  Anat. 
and  Physiol.,  pt.  zxxii.  p.  346,  Lond.,  Aug.,  1848 ;  and  Vierordt,  art.  Respiration, 
Wagner's  Handworterbuch  der  Physiologie,  12te  Liefenmg,  s.  828,  Braunschweig, 
1845. 
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produce  their  eflfects  on  the  frame.  Ansesthetic  agents  act  in  the 
same  way ;  and  all  pass  immediately  through  the  coats  of  the  pulmo- 
nary veins  by  imbibition,  and  thus,  speedily  aflFect  the  system.  The 
changes,  produced  in  the  air  during  respiration,  are  easily  shown,  by 
placing  an  animal  under  a  bell-glass,  until  it  dies.  On  examining  the 
air,  it  will  be  found  to  have  lost  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  and  nitrogen, 
and  t6  contain  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapour.  The  expired  air 
has  always,  even  in  greatly  varying  temperatures  of  the  atmosphere,  a 
temperature  of  from  97°*26  to  99°*5  Fahr., — most  commonly  the  latter. 

It  may  now  be  inquired,  whether  the  changes  produced  in  the 
respired  air  are  connected  with  those  effected  on  the  blood  in  the  lungs. 
In  its  progress  through  the  lungs,  this  fluid  has  been  changed  from 
venous  into  arterial.  It  has  become  of  a  florid  red  colour ;  of  a  stronger 
odour ;  of  a  higher  temperature  by  from  one  to  four  degrees,  accord- 
ing to  some,^  but  others  have  perceived  no  difference,  whilst  others, 
again,  have  found  it  of  lower  temperature;' — Prof.  Bernard  has,  indeed, 
established  this  unanswerably.^  It  is  of  less  specific  gravity,  in  the 
ratio  of  1053  to  1050  on  the  average,  according  to  Dr.  John  Davy;* 
and  it  coagulates  more  speedily,  according  to  most  observers ;  but  Mr. 
Thackrah*  observed  the  contrary.  That  this  conversion  is  owing  to 
the  contact  of  air  in  the  lungs  we  have  many  proofs.  Lower*  was  one 
of  the  first,  who  clearly  pointed  out,  that  the  change  of  colour  occurs 
in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs.  Prior  to  his  time,  the  most  confused 
notions  had  prevailed  on  the  subject,  and  the  most  visionary  hypo- 
theses been  indulged.  On  opening  the  thorax  of  a  living  animal,  he 
observed  the  precise  point  of  the  circulation  at  which  the  change  of 
colour  takes  place ;  and  showed,  that  it  is  not  in  the  heart,  since  the 
blood,  when  it  leaves  the  right  ventricle,  continues  to  be  purple.  He 
then  kept  the  lungs  artificially  distended,  first  with  a  regular  supply 
of  fresh  air,  and  afterwards  with  the  same  portion  of  air  without  re- 
newing it.  In  the  former  case,  the  blood  experienced  the  usual  change 
of  colour.  In  the  latter,  it  was  returned  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart 
unaltered. 

Experiments,  more  or  less  resembling  those  of  Lower,  have  been 
performed  by  Goodwyn,^  Cigna,  Bichat,*  Wilson  Philip,  and  numerous 
others, — and  with  similar  results. 

The  direct  experiments  of  Dr.  Priestley*  more  clearly  showed,  that 

'  Magendie,  Pr^is  de  PhTsiologie,  ii.  343 ;  Dr.  J.  Davy,  in  Philos.  Transact,  for 
1S14;  Metcalfe  on  Caloric,  ii.  548,  Lond.,  1843;  and  Becquerel  and  Breschet,  Annales 
des  Sciences  Naturelles,  2de  s6rie,  vii.  94,  Paris,  1837. 

«  Wagner's  Elements  of  Physiology,  by  R.  Willis,  §  180,  Lond.,  1842 ;  and  Simon's 
Animal  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  193,  Lond.,  1845. 

»  Notes  of  M.  Bernard's  Lectures  on  the  Blood :  by  Walter  F.  Atlee,  M.  D.,  p.  140, 
Philad.,  1854 ;  and  Qavarret,  De  la  Chalear  Produite  par  les  Etres  Vivants,  p.  110, 
Paris,  1855. 

*  Physiological  and  Anatomical  Researches,  American  Med.  Library  edit.,  p.  16, 
Philad.,  1840. 

*  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  the  Blood,  p.  42,  Lond.,  1819. 

*  Tractatus  de  Corde,  &c.,  c.  iii.,  Amstelod.,  1761. 

^  The  Connection  of  Life  with  Respiration,  &c.,  Lond.,  1788. 

*  Recherches  Physiol,  sur  la  Vie  et  la  Mort,  3^me  6dit.,  p.  238,  Paris,  1805. 

*  Experiments,  &c.,  on  Dilferent  Kinds  of  Air,  &c.,  Lond.,  1781. 
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the  change  effected  on  the  blood  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  air.  He 
found,  that  a  clot  of  venous  blood,  confined  in  a  small  quantity  of  air, 
assumed  a  scarlet  colour,  and  that  the  air  experienced  the  same  change 
as  from  respiration.  He  afterwards  examined  the  effects  produced  on 
the  blood  by  the  gaseous  elements  of  the  atmosphere  separately,  as 
well  as  by  the  other  gaseous  fluids  that  had  been  discovered  in  his 
time.  The  clot  was  reddened  more  rapidly  by  oxygen  than  by  the  air 
of  the  atmosphere,  whilst  it  was  reduced  to  a  dark  purple  by  nitrogen, 
hydrogen,  and  carbonic  acid. 

Since  Dr.  Priestley's  time,  the  effect  of  different  gases  on  the  colour 
of  venous  blood  has  been  investigated  by  numerous  observers.  The 
following  is  the  result  of  their  observations,  as  given  by  M.  Th^nard.* 
It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  all  the  experiments  were  made  on 
blood  out  of  the  bod v ;  and  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  precisely  the 
same  changes  would  be  accomplished  if  it  were  circulating  in  the 


Gas. 

Colour. 

BeniArks. 

Oxygen   . 
Atmospheric  air 
Ammonia         .        . 
Gaseoos  oxide  of  carbon 
Dentoxide  of  azote  . 
Garburetted  hydrogen 
Azote       .        .        . 
Carbonic  acid  . 
Hydrogen 
Protoxide  of  azote    . 

Arseninretted  hydrogen 
Snlphnretted  hydrogen 

Chlorohydric  acid  gas 
Sulphurous  acid  gas 

Chlorine  . 

Rose  red. 
Do. 
Cherry  red. 
Slightly  violet  red. 
Do. 
Do. 
Brown  red. 
Do. 
Do.« 
Do. 
rDeep  violet,  i)assing 
gradually  to  a  green- 
ly ish  brown. 
Maroon  brown. 
Black  brown, 
r  Blackish  brown,  pass- 
'     ing  by  degress  to  a 
I  yellowish  white. 

The  blood  employed  had 
been  beaten,  and,  conse- 
quently, deprived  of  its 
fibrin. 

These  three  gases  coa- 
gulated the  blood  at  the 
same  time. 

It  is  sufficiently  manifest,  then,  from  the  disappearance  of  a  part  of 
the  oxygen  from  the  inspired  air,  and  from  the  effects  of  that  gas  on 
venous  blood  out  of  the  body,  that  it  plays  an  essential  part  in  the 
ftmction  of  sanguification.  But  we  have  seen,  that  the  expired  air 
contains  an  unusual  proportion  of  carbonic  acid.  Hence  carbon,  either 
in  its  simple  state  or  united  with  oxygen,  must  have  been  given  off 
from  the  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  lungs. 

To  account  for  these  changes  on  chemical  principles  has  been  a  great 
object  with  chemical  physiologists  at  all  times.  At  an  early  period, 
the  conversion  of  venous  into  arterial  blood  was  supposed  to  l)e  a  kind 
of  combustion ;  and,  according  to  the  Stahlian  notion  of  combustion 
then  prevalent,  it  was  presumed  to  consist  in  the  disengagement  of 
phlogiston ;  in  other  words,  the  abstraction  or  addition  of  a  portion  of 
phlogiston  made  the  blood,  it  was  conceived,  arterial  Or  venous ;  and 

>  Traits  de  Chimie,  &o.,  5e  ^t.,  Paris,  1827. 

'  Miiller  says  he  agitated  blood  with  hydrogen,  but  could  perceive  no  change  of  coloiur. 
Handbuch,  u.  s.  w.,  Baly's  translation,  p.  322,  Lond.,  1838. 
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its  removal  was  looked  upon  as  the  principal  use  of  respiration.  This 
hypothesis  was  modified  by  M.  Lavoisier,  who  proposed  one  of  the 
chemical  views  to  be  now  mentioned. 

Two  chief  chemical  theories  have  been  framed  to  explain  the  mode 
in  which  carbon  is  given  ofil  The  first  is  that  of  Black,*  Priestley,* 
Lavoisier,'  Crawford  ;*  and  others  ;* — that  the  oxygen  of  the  inspired 
air  attracts  carbon  from  venous  blood,  and  the  carbonic  acid  is  gene* 
rated  by  their  union.  The  second,  which  has  been  supported  by  La 
Grange,*  Hassenfratz,^  Edwards,"  Miiller,^  Bischoffj  Magnus,  and  others^ 
— that  the  carbonic  acid  is  generated  in  the  course  of  the  circulation, 
and  is  given  off  from  the  venous  blood  in  the  lungs,  whilst  oxygen 
gas  is  absorbed.  The  former  of  these  views  is  still  maintained  by 
many  chemical  physiologists.  It  is  conceived,  that  the  oxygen,  derived 
from  the  air  unites  with  certain  parts  of  the  venous  blood, — the  carbon 
and  hydrogen, — owing  to  which  union,  carbonic  acid  and  water  are 
found  in  the  expired  air ;  the  venous  blood,  thus  depurated  of  its  car- 
bon and  hydrogen,  becomes  arterialized  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  these 
various  combinations,  heat  enough  is  disengaged  to  keep  the  body 
always  at  the  due  temperature.  According  to  this  theory,  respiration 
is  assimilated  to  combustion.  The  resemblance,  indeed,  between  the 
two  processes  is  striking.  The  presence  of  air  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  respiration  ;  in  every  variety  the  air  is  robbed  of  a  portion  of  its 
oxygen  ;  hence  a  fresh  supply  is  continually  needed ;  and  respiration 
is  always  arrested  before  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  ex- 
hausted; and  this  partly  on  account  of  the  residuary  nitrogen  and  car- 
bonic acid  gas  given  off  during  expiration.  Lastly,  it  can  be  continued 
much  longer  when  an  animal  is  confined  in  pure  oxygen  than  in  atmo- 
spheric air.  All  these  circumstances  likewise  occur  in  combustion. 
Every  kind  requires  the  presence  of  air.  A  part  of  the  oxygen  is 
consumed ;  and,  unless  the  air  is  renewed,  combustion  is  impossible. 
It  is  arrested,  too,  before  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  is  consumed,  owing 
to  the  residuary  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid  formed ;  and  it  can  be 
longer  maintained  in  pure  oxygen  than  in  atmospheric  air.  Moreover, 
when  air  has  been  respired,  it  becomes  unfit  for  combustion.  Again, 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  in  which  combustion  is  taking  place,  combines 
with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  burning  body;  hence  the  forma- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  and  water ;  and,  as  in  this  combination,  the  oxy- 
gen passes  from  the  state  of  a  rare  gas,  or  one  containing  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  caloric  between  its  molecules,  to  that  of  a  much  denser, 
and  even  of  a  liquid,  the  whole  of  the  caloric,  which  the  oxygen  con- 
tained in  its  former  state,  can  no  longer  be  held  in  the  latter,  and  is 
accordingly  disengaged;  hence  the  increased  temperature.  In  like 
manner,  in  respiration,  the  oxygen  of  the  inspired  air,  it  is  conceived, 
combines  with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  venous  blood,  giving 

*  Lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Chemistrj,  b/  Robison,  ii.  87,  Edinb.,  1803. 
»  Philosoph.  Transact,  for  1776,  p.  147. 

'  M6m.  de  TAcad.  des  Sciences,  pour  1777,  p.  185. 

*  On  Animal  Heat,  2d  edit.,  Lond.,  1788.  *  Metcalfe,  op.  cit. 

*  Annales  de  Chimie,  ix.  269.  "^  Ibid.,  ix.  2i)5. 

8  De  rinflaence  des  Agens  Physiques,  &c.,  p.  411,  Paris,  1823 ;  or  Hodgkin  and 
Fisher's  translation.  •  Physiology,  by  Baly,  p.  637. 
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rise  to  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  and  water ;  and,  as  in  these  com- 
binations, the  oxygen  passes  from  the  state  of  a  rare  to  that  of  a  denser 
gas,  or  of  a  liquid,  there  is  a  considerable  disengagement  of  caloric, 
which  becomes  the  source  of  the  high  temperature  maintained  by  the 
human  body.  M.  Th^nard*  admits  a  modification  of  this  view, — san- 
guification being  owing,  he  conceives,  to  the  combustion  of  the  carbon- 
aceous parts  of  the  venous  blood,  and  probably  of  its  colouring  matter, 
by  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

This  chemical  theory,  which  originated  chiefly  with  Lavoisier,  and 
La  Place  and  S^guin,  was  adopted  by  many  physiologists  with  but 
little  modification.  Mr.  Ellis,  indeed,  imagined,  that  the  carbon  is 
separated  from  the  venous  blood  by  a  secretory  process ;  and  that  then, 
coming  into  direct  contact  with  oxygen,  it  is  converted  into  carbonic 
acid.  The  circumstance  that  led  him  to  this  opinion  was  his  disbelief 
in  the  possibility  of  oxygen  being  able  to  act  upon  the  blood  through 
the  animal  membrane  or  coat  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  confined. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  to  reach  the  blood  circulating  in  the  lungs, 
the  oxygen  must,  in  all  cases,  pass  through  the  coats  of  the  pulmonary  • 
vessels.  These  coats,  indeed,  offef  little  or  no  obstacle,  and,  conse- 
quently, there  is  no  necessity  for  the  vital  or  secretory  action  suggested 
bv  Mr.  Ellis.  Besides,  Priestley  and  Hassenfratz  exposed  venous 
blood  to  atmospheric  air  and  oxygen  in  a  bladder,  and  in  all  cases, 
the  parts  of  the  blood,  in  contact  with  the  gases,  became  of  a  florid 
colour.  The  experiments  of  Drs.  Faust,  Mitchell,  and  others  (p.  68), 
are,  in  this  respect,  pregftant  with  interest.  They  prove  the  great 
facility  with  which  the  tissues  are  penetrated  by  gases,  and  confirm 
the  facts  developed  by  the  experiments  of  Priestley,  Hassenfratz,  and 
others. 

The  second  theory, — that  the  carbonic  acid  is  generated  in  the 
course  of  the  circulation, — was  proposed  by  M.  La  Grange,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  objection  he  saw  to  the  former  hjrpothesis — that  the  lung 
ought  to  be  consumed  by  the  perpetual  disengagement  of  caloric  within 
it;  or,  if  not  so,  that  its  temperature  ought  to  be  much  superior  to  that 
of  other  parts.  He  accordingly  suggested,  that,  in  the  lungs,  the  oxy- 
gen is  simply  absorbed,  passes  into  the  venous  blood,  circulates  with  it, 
and  unites,  in  its  course,  with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen,  so  as  to  form 
carbonic  acid  and  water,  which  circulate  with  the  blood,  and  are  finally 
exhaled  from  the  lungs. 

The  ingenious  and  apparently  accurate  experiments  of  M.  Edwards' 
proved  convincingly,  not  only  that  oxygen  is  absorbed  by  the  pulmo- 
nary vessels,  but  that  carbonic  acid  is  exhaled  from  them.  When 
he  confined  a  small  animal  in  a  large  quantity  of  air,  and  continued 
the  experiment  sufficiently  long,  he  found,  that  the  rate  of  absorption 
was  greater  at  the  commencement  than  towards  the  termination  of  the 
experiment;  and  that,  at  the  former  period,  there  was  an  excess  of 
oxygen,  and  at  the  latter  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  This  proved  to 
him,  that  the  diminution  was  dependent  upon  the  absorption  of  oxy- 
gen, not  of  carbonic  acid.    His  experiments  in  proof  of  the  exhalation 

'  Traits  de  Chimie,  edit,  citat. 

'  Op.  citat.,  p.  437,  and  Messrs.  AUen  and  Pepys,  in  PhiloB.  Transactions  for  1829. 
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of  carbonic  acid,  ready  formed,  by  the  lungs,  are  decisive.  Spallanzani 
had  asserted,  that  when  certain  of  the  lower  animals  are  confined  in 
gases  containing  no  oxygen,  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  is  unin- 
terrupted. Upon  the  strength  of  this  assertion,  M.  Edwards  confined 
frogs  in  pure  hydrogen  for  a  length  of  time.  The  result  indicated,  that 
carbonic  acid  was  produced,  and  in  such  quantity,  that  it  could  not 
have  been  derived  from  the  residuary  air  in  the  lungs;  as  in  some 
cases  it  was  equal  to  the  bulk  of  the  animal.  The  same  results,  although 
to  a  less  degree,  were  obtained  with  fishes  and  snails, — the  animals  on 
which  Spallanzani's  observations  were  made.  The  experiments  of 
Edwards  were  extended  to  the  mammalia.  Kittens,  two  or  three  days 
old,  were  immersed  in  hydrogen:  they  remained  in  this  situation  for 
nearly  twenty  minutes  without  dying,  and  on  examining  the  air  of  the 
vessel  after  aeath,  it  was  found,  that  they  had  given  off  a  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  greater  than  could  possibly  have  been  contained  in  their 
lungs  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment.  The  conclusion  of  Dr. 
Edwards,  from  his  various  experiments,  is,  "that  the  carbonic  acid  ex- 
pired is  an  exhalation  proceeding  wholly  or  in  part  from  the  carbonic 
acid  contained  in  the  mass  of  blood."  Several  experiments  were  sub- 
sequently made  by  M.  Collard  de  Martigny,*  who  substituted  nitrogen 
for  hydrogen;  and,  in  all  cases,  carbonic  acid  gas  was  given  out  in 
considerable  quantity.  These  and  other  experiments  would  seem,  then, 
to  show,  that  in  the  lungs,  carbonic  acid  is  exhaled,  and  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  are  absorbed.  They  would  also  seem  to  prove  the  existence 
of  carbonic  acid  in  venous  blood,  respecting  which  so  much  dissidenoe 
has  existed  amongst  chemists,  but  which  ought  to  be  put  at  rest  by  the 
decisive  observations  of  Magnus,"  which  show,  that  both  venous  and 
arterial  blood  contain  oxygen,  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid,  which  they 
give  up  when  the  blood  is  placed  in  vacuo ;  and  farther,  that  from  10 
to  12  J  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  by  volume,  exists  in  arterial  blood ;  whilst 
in  venous  blood,  there  is  only  one-half  that  amount ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  that  there  is  about  25  per  cent.,  by  volume,  of  carbonic  acid  in 
venous  blood,  to  only  20  in  arterial. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact,  that  gelatin  is  not  met 
with  in  the  blood,  and  to  the  idea  of  Dr.  Prout,^  that  its  formation  from 
albumen  must  be  a  reducing  process.  This  process  he  considers  to  be 
one  great  source  of  the  carbonic  acid  that  exists  in  venous  blood. 
Gelatin  contains  three  or  four  per  cent,  less  carbon  than  albumen;  it 
enters  into  the  structure  of  every  part  of  the  animal  frame,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  skin;  the  skin,  indeed,  contains  little  else  than  it.  He 
considers  it,  therefore,  most  probable,  that  a  large  part  of  the  carbonic 
acid  of  venous  blood  is  formed  in  the  skin,  and  analogous  textures. 
"Indeed,"  he  adds,  "we  know  that  the  skin  of  many  animals  gives  off 
carbonic  acid,  and  absorbs  oxygen ; — in  other  words,  performs  all  the 
offices  of  the  lungs; — a  function  of  the  skin  perfectly  intelligible,  on 
the  supposition,  that  near  the  surface  of  the  body  the  albuminous  por- 
tions of  the  blood  are  always  converted  into  gelatin."    Gmelin  and 

*  Jonraal  de  Phyaiologie,  x.  111.  ' 

'  Annal.  der  Ph/sik  und  Chemie,  Ixvi.  177,  Pkilosophical  Mag.,  Dec.  1845,  and 
Annalcs  de  Ch^xnie  et  de  Physique,  Nor.  1837. 
'  Bridgewater  Treatise,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  280,  Phllad.,  1834. 
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Tiedemann,  Mitscherlich/  and  Stromeyer,*  affirm,  on  the  strengtli  of 
experiments,  that  the  blood  does  not  contain  free  carbonic  acid,  but  that 
it  holds  a  certain  quantity  in  a  state  of  combination,  which  is  set  free 
in  the  lungs,  and  commingles  with  the  expired  air.    The  views  of 
Gmelin  and  Tiedemann,  and  Mitscherlich  on  this  subject  are  as  follows. 
It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  truth,  that  the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  th.e 
properties  of  secreted  fluids  are  not  dependent  upon  any  act  of  the  se- 
creting organs,  but  are  derived  from  the  blood,  which  again,  must 
either  owe  them  to  the  food,  or  to  changes  eflfected  on  it  within  the 
body.    These  changes  are  probably  accomplished,  in  part,  during  the 
process  of  digestion,  but  are  doubtless  mainly  effected  in  the  lungs  by 
the  contact  of  the  blood  with  the  air.    Now,  most  of  the  animal  ijuids, 
"when  exposed  to  the  air,  generate,  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  acetic 
or  lactic  acid,  and  this  is  aided  by  an  elevated  temperature,  like  that 
of  the  lungs.   In  their  theory  of  respiration,  the  nitrogen  of  the  inspired 
air  is  but  sparingly  absorbed, — by  far  the  greater  proportion  remaining 
in  the  air-cells.    The  oxygen,  on  the  other  hand,  penetrates  the  mem- 
branes freely;  mingles  with  the  blood;  combines  partly  with  the  carbon 
and  hydrogen  of  that  fluid,  and  generates  carbonic  acid  and  water,  which 
are  thrown  off  with  the  expired  air;  the  remainder  combines  with  the 
organic  particles  of  the  blood,  forming  new  compounds,  of  which  the 
aoetic  and  lactic  acids  are  two;  these  unite  with  the  carbonated  alkaline 
salts  of  the  blood,  and  set  free  the  carbonic  acid,  so  that  it  can  be  thrown 
oft'  by  the  lungs.    The  acetate  of  soda — thus  formed  during  the  passage 
of  the  blood  through  the  lungs — is  deprived  of  its  acetic  acid  by  the 
several  secretions,  especiall v  by  those  of  the  skin  and  kidneys,  and  the 
soda  again  combines  with  the  carbonic  acid,  formed  during  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  through  the  body,  by  the  decomposition  of  its  organic 
elements.    Carbonate  of  soda  is  thus  regenerated,  and  conveyed  to  the 
lungs,  to  be  again  decomposed  by  the  fresh  formation  of  acias  in  those 
organs.    Almost  the  same  view  is  entertained  by  MM.  Dumas  and 
Boussingault,  and  it  is  esteemed  by  Professor  Graham^  to  be  highly 
probable. 

Another  view,  in  many  respects  similar,  is  held  by  Professor  Arnold.* 
As  it  is  more  than  probable,  he  remarks,  that  the  carbonic  acid  occurs 
in  the  venous  blood,  united  with  some  substance  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated with  greater  or  less  rapidity  by  the  contact  of  atmospheric  air ; 
and  as,  further,  the  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron  greedily  withdraws 
oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  at  the  same  time  parting  with  its  car- 
bonic acid  and  becoming  changed  into  a  peroxide,  it  may  be  reason- 
ably supposed,  that  the  carbonic  acid  of  venous  blood  is  united  with  the 
iron  of  the  red  colouring  matter,  and  is  set  free  during  the  act  of  re- 
spiration, by  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  blood  and  air.  The  protoxide, 
by  absorption  of  oxygen,  becomes  a  peroxide,  which,  during  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  through  the  capillaries,  again  parts  with  its  oxygen. 
Carbon  is  at  the  same  time  eliminated  from  the  blood,  and  unites  with 
the  liberated  oxygen  to  form  carbonic  acid,  which  is  thrown  out  by  the 

>  Tiedemann  und  TreTiranuB,  Zeltsohrift  f&r  Ph^rsiol.,  B.  y.  H.  i. 
■  Schweigger'a  Journal  ftir  Chimie,  u.  s.  w.,  Ixiv.  105. 

•  Elements  of  Chemistry,  Amer.  edit.,  by  Dr.  Bridges,  p.  687,  Philad.,  1843. 

*  Lehrbuch  der  Phjsiologie  des  Menschen,  ZUrioh,  1836-7. 
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lungs,  whilst  oxygen  is  again  absorbed.  This  is  the  view  embraced  by 
Liebig/  who  has  affirmed,  that  the  amount  of  iron  present  in  the  blood, 
if  in  the  state  of  protoxide,  is  sufficient  to  furnish  the  means  of  trans- 
porting twice  as  much  carbonic  acid  as  can  possibly  be  formed  by  the 
oxygen  absorbed  in  the  lungs. 

MM.  Chaussier  and  Adelon,*  again,  regard  the  whole  process  of 
haematosis  to  be  essentially  organic  and  vital.  They  are  of  opinion, 
that  an  action  of  selection  and  elaboration  is  exerted  both  as  regards 
the  reception  of  oxygen  and  the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid.  But 
their  arguments  on  this  point  are  unsatisfactory,  and  are  negatived  by 
the  facility  with  which  oxygen  can  be  imbibed,  and  carbonic  acid  trans- 
udes .through  animal  membranes.  In  their  view,  the  whole  process  is 
effected  in  the  lungs,  as  soon  as  the  air  comes  in  contact  with  the  vessels 
containing  venous  blood.  Imbibition  of  oxygen  they  look  upon  as  a 
case  of  ordinary  absorption ;  transudation  of  carbonic  acid  as  one  of 
exhalation;  both  of  which  they  conceive  to  be,  in  all  cases,  tnto!  actions, 
and  not  to  be  likened  to  any  physical  or  chemical  process. 

Admitting  that  oxygen  and  a  portion  of  nitrogen  absolutely  enter 
the  pulmonary  vessels,  of  which  we  have  direct  proof,  are  they,  it  has 
been  asked,  separated  from  the  air  in  the  air-cells,  and  then  absorbed ; 
or  does  the  air  enter  undecomposed  into  the  vessels,  and  then  furnish 
the  proportion  of  each  of  its  constituents  needed  by  the  wants  of  the 
system, — the  excess  being  rejected  ?  Could  it  be  shown,  that  such  a 
decomposition  is  actually  eflFected  at  the  point  of  contact  between  the 
pulmonary  vessels  and  the  air  in  the  lungs,  it  would  seem,  at  first,  to 
prove  the  notion  of  Mr.  Ellis,*  and  of  Chaussier  and  Adelon,  that  a  vital 
action  of  selection  is  exerted;  but  the  knowledge  we  have  attained 
concerning  the  transmission  of  gases  through  animal  membranes  would 
suggest  another  explanation.  The  rate  of  transmission  of  carbonic 
acid  is  greater  than  that  of  oxygen;  of  oxygen  greater  than  that  of 
nitrogen  (see  p.  69).  We  can  hence  understand,  that  more  oxygen  than 
nitrogen  may  pass  through  the  coats  of  the  pulmonary  bloodvessels, 
and  can  comprehend  the  facility  with  which  the  carbonic  acid,  formed 
in  the  course  of  the  circulation,  may  permeate  the  same  vessels,  and 
mix  with  the  air  in  the  lungs.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  whole  of  the  air  is  absorbed,  and  that  the  surplus  quantity  of  each 
of  the  constituents  is  subsequently  discharged.  In  favour  of  this  view, 
he  remarks  that  air  has  the  power  of  acting  upon  the  blood  through  a 
stratum  of  serum,  and  he  thinks  that  the  undecomposed  air  must  be 
absorbed  before  it  can  arrive  at  the  blood  in  the  vessels.  It  is  proba- 
ble, however,  from  the  diflferent  penetrating  powers  of  the  gases — oxy- 
gen and  nitrogen, — that  the  proportion  of  those  constituents  cannot  be 
the  same  in  the  interior  as  at  the  exterior  of  the  pulmonary  vessels. 
Professor  Miiller,*  however,  accords  with  Sir  Humphry,  and  supposes 
that  the  air,  on  entering  the  lungs,  is  decomposed  in  consequence  of 
the  affinity  of  oxygen  for  the  red  particles  of  the  blood ;  carbonic  acid 

>  Animal  Chemistry,  Webster's  Amer.  edit.,  p.  261,  Cambridge,  1843. 
'  Physiologie  de  I'Homme,  edit,  cit.,  iii.  264. 

3  An  Enquiry  into  tlie  Changes  induced  on  Atmospheric  Air,  &o.,  Edinb.,  1807;  and 
Further  Enquiries,  Kdinb.,  1816. 
^  Handbuch,  u.  s.  w.,  Baly's  translation,  p.  334,  Lond.,  1838. 
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being  formed,  which  is  exhaled  in  the  gaseous  form,  along  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  nitrogen.* 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  when  oxygen  is  applied  to  venous  blood 
out  of  the  body,  the  latter  assumes  a  florid  colour.  On  what  part  of 
khe  blood,  then,  does  the  oxygen  act?  Doubtless,  upon  the  red  cor- 
puscles. Facts,  hereafter  stated  in  the  description  of  venous  blood, 
have  appeared  to  some  to  show  that  these  corpuscles  are  devoid  of 
eolour,  whilst  they  exist  in  chyle  and  lymph ;  and  that  in  the  lungs, 
Ihe  contact  of  air  changes  them  to  a  florid  red.  The  coloration  of  the 
blood  is,  consequently,  effected  in  the  lungs ;  but  whether  this  change 
be  of  any  importance  in  hsematosis  is  doubtful.  In  many  animals,  the 
red  colour  does  not  exist ;  and,  in  all,  it  can  perhaps  only  be  esteemed 
an  evidence,  that  the  other  important  changes  have  been  accomplished 
in  those  organs.  Of  late,  the  opinion  has  been  revived,  that  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  air  acts  upon  the  iron,  which  Engelhart  and  Eose*  had 
detected  in  the  colouring  matter, — but  how  we  are  not  instructed.  It 
lias  been  asserted,  that  if  the  iron  be  separated,  the  rest  of  the  colour- 
ing matter,  which  is  of  a  venous  red  colour,  loses  the  property  of 
becoming  scarlet  by  the  contact  of  oxygen ;  but  this,  again,  has  been 
denied. 

•  Another  view  of  arterialization  has  been  advanced  by  Dr.  Stevens.' 
According  to  him,  the  colouring  matter  is  naturally  very  dark ;  is 
rendered  still  darker  by  acids,  and  acquires  a  florid  hue  from  the  addi- 
tion of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  from  the  neutral  salts  of  the  alkalies 
generally.  The  colour  of  arterial  blood  is  ascribed  by  him  to  hema- 
tin  reddened  by  the  salts  contained  in  the  serum;  the  characters  of 
venous  blood  to  the  presumed  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  which,  like 
other  acids,  darkens  hematin;  and  the  conversion  of  venous  into 
arterial  blood  to  the  influence  of  the  saline  matter  in  the  serum  being 
restored  by  the  separation  of  carbonic  acid.  If  we  take  a  firm  clot  of 
venous  blood,  cut  oft'  a  thin  slice,  and  soak  it  for  an  houror  two  in 
repeatedly  renewed  portions  of  distilled  water ;  in  proportion  as  the 
serum  is  washed  away,  the  colour  of  the  clot  deepens;  and,  when 
scarcely  any  serum  remaips,  the  colour,  by  reflected  light,  is  quite 
black.  In  this  state,  it  may  be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  or  a  cur- 
rent of  air  may  be  blown  upon  it,  without  any  change  of  tint  what- 
ever; whence  it  would  follow,  that  when  a  clot  of  venous  blood, 
moistened  with  scrum,  is  made  florid  by  the  "air,  the  presence  of  serum 
is  essential  to  the  phenomenon.  The  serum  is  believed,  by  Dr.  Ste- 
vens, to  contribute  to  this  change  by  means  of  its  saline  matter;  for 
when  a  dark  clot  of  blood,  which  oxygen  fails  to  redden,  is  immersed 
in  a  pure  solution  of  salt,  it  quickly  acquires  the  crimson  tint  of  arte- 
rial blood ;  and  loses  it  again  when  the  salt  is  abstracted  by  soaking 
in  distilled  water.    The  I'acts,  detailed  by  Dr.  Stevens,  were  confirmed 

*  See,  on  this  subject,  Dr.  John  Reid,  art.  Respiration,  Cjclop.  of  Anat.  and  Phjsiol., 
Pt.  xxxii.  p.  365,  Lond.,  Aug.,  1848. 

'  Bdinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal  for  Jan.,  1827. 

'  Observations  on  the  Healthy  and  Diseased  Properties  of  the  Blood,  Lond.,  1832 ; 
and  Proceedings  of  the  Rojral  Society  for  1834-5,  p.  334. 
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by  Mr.  Prater,'  and  by  Dr.  Turner,*  of  the  London  University.  The 
latter  gentleman,  assisted  by  Professor  Quain,  of  the  same  institutioiif 
performed  the  following  satisfactory  experiment.  He  collected  some 
perfectly  florid  blood  from  the  femoral  artery  of  a  dog ;  and  on  the 
following  day,  when  a  firm  coagulum  had  formed,  several  thin  slices 
were  cut  from  the  clot  with  a  sharp  penknife,  and  the  serum  was 
removed  from  them  by  distilled  water,  which  had  just  before  been 
briskly  boiled,  and  allowed  to  cool  in  a  well-corked  bottle.  The  water 
was  gently  poured  on  these  slices,  so  that  while  the  serum  was  dis- 
solving, as  little  as  possible  of  the  colouring  matter  should  be  lost. 
After  the  water  had  been  poured  off,  and  renewed  four  or  five  times, 
occupying  in  all  about  an  hour,  the  moist  slices  were  placed  in  a 
saucer  at  the  side  of  the  original  clot,  and  both  portions  were  shown 
to  several  medical  friends,  all  of  whom  unhesitatingly  pronounced  the 
unwashed  clot  to  have  the  perfect  appearance  of  arterial  blood,  and  the 
washed  slices  to  be  as  perfectly  venous.  On  restoring  one  of  the  slices 
to  the  serum  it  shortly  recovered  its  florid  colour ;  and  another  slice, 
placed  in  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  instantly  acquired  a  similar 
hue ; — yet,  as  we  have  seen,  carbonate  of  soda  is  considered  by  Messrs. 
Gmelin,  Tiedemann,  and  Mitscherlich,  to  exist  in  venous  or  black 
blood! 

In  brightening,  in  this  way,  a  dark  clot  by  a  solution  of  salt  or  a 
bicarbonate.  Dr.  Turner  found  the  colour  to  be  often  still  more  florid 
than  that  of  arterial  blood ;  but  the  colours  were  exactly  alike  when 
the  salt  was  duly  diluted.  Dr.  Turner  remarks,  that  he  is  at  a  loss  to 
draw  any  other  inference  from  this  experiment,  than  that  the  florid 
colour  of  arterial  blood  is  not  due  to  oxygen  ;  but,  as  Dr.  Stevens  sug- 
gests, to  the  saline  matter  of  the  serum.  The  arterial  blood,  which 
was  used,  had  been  duly  oxygenized  within  the  body  of  the  animal, 
and  should  not  in  that  state  have  lost  its  tint  by  the  mere  removal  of 
its  serum;  and  he  adds, — the  change  from  venous  to  arterial  blood 
appears,  contrary  to  the  received  doctrine,  to  consist  of  two  parts 
essentially  distinct ;  one  a  chemical  change,  essential  to  life,  accom- 
panied by  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  evolution  of  carbonic  acid;  the 
other  dependent  on  the  saline  matter  of  the  blood,  which  gives  a  florid 
tint  to  the  colouring  matter  after  it  has  been  modified  by  the  action  of 
oxygen.  "Such,"  says  Dr.  Turner,  "appears  to  be  a  fair  inference 
from  the  facts  above  stated;  but  being  drawn  from  very  limited  ob- 
servation, it  is  offered  with  diffidence,  and  requires  to  be  confirmed  or 
modified  by  future  researches."  But  we  are  perhaps  scarcely  justified 
in  inferring,  from  the  experiments  of  Stevens,  Turner,  and  others, 
more  than  the  fact,  that  a  florid  hue  is  communicated  to  blood  by  sea- 
salt,  and  by  the  neutral  salts  of  the  alkalies  in  general,  and  indeed  by 
admixture  with  sugars;  whilst  acids  render  it  still  darker.  The  pre- 
cise changes  that  occur  during  the  arterialization  of  the  blood  in  the 
lungs  are  still  unknown. 

Since  Dr.  Stevens  first  published  his  views,  the  subject  has  been 
farther  investigated  by  Dr.  William  Gregory,  and  Mr.  Irvine.     They 

'  Experim.  Inquiries  in  Chemical  Physiology,  Part  i.,  on  the  Blood,  Lond.,  1832. 
*  Elements  of  Chemistry,  6th  edit.,  by  Dr.  Bache,  p.  609,  Philad.,  1835. 
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introduced  portions  of  clot,  freed  by  washing  from  serum,  into  vessels 
containing  pure  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid,  placed  over 
mercury.  As  soon  as  the  strong  saline  solution  came  in  contact  with 
them,  the  colour  of  the  clot,  in  all  the  gases,  changed  from  black  to 
bright  red ;  and  the  same  change  was  found  to  take  place  in  the  Tor- 
ricellian vacuum.  On  repeating  these  experiments  with  the  serum  of 
blood,  and  a  solution  of  salt  in  water  of  equal  strength  with  the  serum, 
no  change  took  place  until  atmospheric  air,  or  oxygen  gas,  was  ad- 
mitted. Whence  it  appears — as  properly  inferred  by  the  late  Mr. 
Egerton  A.  Jennings,  who  published  an  interesting  "  Eeport  on  the 
Chemistry  of  the  Blood  as  Illustrative  of  Pathology,"* — that  though 
saline  matter  may  be  necessary  to  effect  the  change  of  colour  of  venous 
to  that  of  arterial  blood,  with  so  dilute  a  saline  solution  as  that  which 
exists  in  serum,  the  presence  of  oxygen  is  likewise  necessary.  Dr. 
Davy"  dissents,  however,  from  these  conclusions,  and  is  disposed  to 
infer,  from  all  the  facts  with  which  he  is  acquainted,  that  the  colour  of 
the  blood,  whether  venous  or  arterial, — that  is,  dark  or  florid, — is  inde- 
pendent of  the  saline  matter  in  the  serum,  considered  in  relation  to 
agency;  and  that,  according  to  the  commonly  received  view,  oxygen 
is  the  cause  of  the  bright  hue  of  the  arterial  fluid,  and  its  consump- 
tion and  conversion  into  carbonic  acid  the  cause  of  the  dark  hue  of 
the  venous, — the  saline  matter  being  negative  in  regard  to  colour;  and 
its  chief  use,  in  his  opinion,  being  "  to  preserve  the  red  globules  from 
injury,  prevent  the  solution  of  their  colouring  matter,  retain  their 
forms  unchanged,  and  to  bear  them  in  their  course  through  the  circu- 
lation. 

In  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  an  idea  has  been  entertained,  that 
the  change  from  arterial  to  venous  blood,  and  conversely,  as  regards 
colour,  is  dependent  in  a  great  measure  on  a  difference  in  the  shape  of 
the  blood  corpuscles ;  and  is  therefore  owing  rather  to  physical  than 
to  chemical  changes  in  them.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Kaltenbrunner, 
Schultz,  Keuter,  Gulliver,  llarless,  Kirkes  and  Paget,^  Nasse,  Mulder, 
Funke,  and  others.  It  is  of  course  opposed  to  that  of  Liebig,  already 
stated.  Mulder*  explains  the  difference  between  the  colour  of  arterial 
and  venous  blood  as  follows.  Two  oxides  of  protein  are  formed  in 
the  act  of  respiration,  which  have  a  strong  plastic  tendency,  and  soli- 
dify around  each  corpuscle,  making  the  capsule  thicker,  and  better 
qualified  to  reflect  light.  Each  corpuscle  of  arterialized  blood  is  then, 
in  reality,  invested  with  a  complete  envelope  of  buffy  coat,  which  gra- 
dually contracts,  and  speedily  forms  cupped  or  bi-concave  surfaces, 
which  are  favourable  to  the  reflection  of  light.  On  reaching  the  capil- 
laries, the  coating  of  the  oxides  of  protein  is  removed,  and  the  cor- 
puscles, losing  their  opaque  investment,  and  cupped  form,  no  longer 

>  Transactions  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Association,  vol.  iii.,  Worces- 
ter and  London,  1835. 

'  Researches,  Physiological  and  Anatomical,  Dunglison's  Amer.  Med.  Lib.  edit.,  p. 
96,  Philad.,  1840. 

»  Manual  of  Physiology,  2d  Amer.  edit.,  p.  59,  Philad.,  1853. 

*  Versuch  einer  Allgemeinen  Physiologischen  Chemie,  cited  by  Dr.  Day  in  Simon, 
Animal  Chemistry,  Sydenham  edit.,  p.  193,  Lond.,  1846;  and  Chemistry  of  Vegetable 
and  Animal  Physiology,  translated  by  Fromberg,  p.  342,  Lond.  and  Edinb.,  1849. 
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reflect  light,  and  the  blood  assumes  the  venous  tint.  Dr.  G.  0.  Eees,* 
however,  considers  this  explanation  to  be  entirely  hypothetical  and 
erroneous.  He  rejects  the  idea  of  a  layer  of  plastic  oxy-protein  being 
deposited  on  the  blood  corpuscles  during  respiration ;  and  instead  of 
considering  the  hematin  as  undergoing  no  change,  and  maintaining 
the  same  condition  in  arterial  and  venous  blood,  he  looks  upon  it  as 
the  cause  of  the  change  of  colour  in  the  blood  by  virtue  of  some  che- 
mical alteration,  which  takes  place  in  it,  but  whose  nature — if  there 
be  any  such  alteration — remains  a  mystery.  He  has  himself  advanced 
the  following  ingenious  theory.*  He  found  by  analysis,  that  the  cor- 
puscles of  venous  blood  contain  fatty  matter  in  combination  with 
phosphorus.  This  does  not  exist  in  arterial  blood,  or,  at  most,  is  met 
with  in  it  in  very  small  quantity.  During  respiration  the  <5xygen  of 
the  inspired  air  unites  with  the  phosphorus  and  fatty  matter,  and  com- 
bustion takes  place;  of  which  the  products  are  water  and  carbonic  acid 
from  the  union  of  the  oxygen  with  the  elements  of  the  fatty  matter; 
and  phosphoric  acid  from  the  union  of  the  oxygen  with  the  phosphorus. 
The  carbonic  acid  and  water  are  exhaled,  and  appear  in  the  expired 
air ;  the  phosphoric  acid  attracts  the  soda  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  fix>m 
its  combination  iniith  albumen  and  lactic  acid,  and  forms  a  tribasic 
phosphate  of  soda, — a  salt,  which  possesses  in  a  marked  degree  the 
property  of  communicating  a  bright  colour  to  hematin. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  Burdach,  Mliller,  Bruch,  Marchand,  Scherer, 
and  others,  have  failed  to  detect  by  the  microscope  any  difterence  in 
the  external  form  of  the  corpuscles  in  arterial  and  in  venous  blood. 
Still,  Dr.  John  Eeid^  is  disposed  to  conclude,  that  the  change  in  the 
blood  from  the  venous  to  the  arterial  hue  in  the  lungs  is  a  physical 
and  not  a  chemical  action ;  and  "  that  though  there  is  pretty  strong 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that  this  physical  change  consists 
in  an  alteration  of  the  form  of  the  red  corpuscles,  yet  it  is  not  free 
from  doubt."  The  author  has,  indeed,  always  had  great  doubts  on  the 
matter;  and  must  continue  to  have  them,  until  such  a  change  as  is 
supposed  to  be  produced  in  the  shape  of  the  corpuscles  is  demon- 
strated. It  remains  to  be  proved,  that  the  blood — as  Dr.  Carpenter* 
now  maintains — "  is  darkened  by  whatever  tends  to  distend  the  corpus- 
cles, so  as  to  render  them  flat,  or  biconvex,  whilst  it  is  brightened  by 
whatever  tends  to  empty  them,  so  as  to  render  them  more  deeply  bi- 
concave than  usual.  And  observation  of  the  elFects  of  oxygen  and 
carbonic  acid,  respectively,  upon  the  form  of  the  corpuscles,  confirms 
the  idea,  that  this  is  the  mode  in  which  thase  agents  affect  their  colour, 
for  the  former  causes  their  contraction,  and  renders  their  cell  walls 
thick  and  granular  so  as  to  increase  their  power  of  reflecting  light; 
whilst  the  latter,  producing  a  dilatation  of  the  corpuscles,  thins  their 
cell  walls,  and  enables  them  to  transmit  light  more  readily."    Recently, 

^  Lond.  Med.  Gazette,  1844-5,  p.  840.     See,  also,  Mulder,  op.  cit.,  p.  341. 

>  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  June  3,  1847,  and  Lond.,  Edinb.,  and  Dablin 
Philos.  Magazine  for  July,  1848. 

'  Art.  Respiration,  Cyclop,  of  Anat.  and  Physiology,  Pt.  xxxii.  p.  361,  London, 
August,  1848. 

*  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  195,  Philad.  1855. 
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Moleschott*  and  Bruch  have  instituted  a  fresh  set  of  observations  to 
show,  that  the  colour  of  the  blood  is  independent  of  the  shape*  of  the 
corpuscles.  The  former  affirms,  that  neither  oxygen  nor  carbonic 
acid,  which  are  concerned  in  the  coloration  of  that  fluid,  change  per- 
ceptibly the  shape  or  size  of  the  blood-corpuscles  in  man,  the  mam- 
malia, fowls,  or  frogs;  and  he  affirms,  that  very  dilute  solutions  of 
chloride  of  sodium  or  of  sulphate  of  soda,  which  produce  no  change 
in  the  shape  of  the  corpuscles  sensibly  redden  the  blood.  Messrs. 
Todd  and  Bowman*  carefully  examined  two  portions  of  the  same  blood 
after  they  had  been  agitated  in  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  thus 
been  rendered  respectively  scarlet  and  purple,  and  failed  to  detect  any 
well-marked  difference  in  shape  between  the  corpuscles  of  the  two 
specimens.  Bruch^  has  also  given  additional  reasons  for  the  belief, 
that  the  colour  of  the  blood  is  independent  of  the  shape  of  the 
corpuscles.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  the  natural  colour  is  probably  that 
of  venous  blood;  and  that  the  vermilion  hue  is  communicated  to 
arterial  blood  by  the  combination  of  the  hematin  with  oxygen.* 

The  author  has  always  been  of  opinion,  that  the  question  will  have 
to  be  settled  by  the  chemist  rather  than  by  the  physicist ;  and  that  the 
change  of  colour  is  owing  to  the  different  effects  of  agents — of  which 
oxygen  is  the  chief — on  the  hematin ;  but  as  to  the  precise  mode  in 
which  the  phenomena  are  accomplished  we  are  in  want  of  information. 

The  slight  diminution,  if  it  exist,  in  the  specific  gravity  of  arterial 
blood  has  been  considered,  but  we  know  not  on  what  grounds,  to  de- 
pend on  the  transpiration,  which  takes  place  into  the  air-cells,  and  was 
formerly  thought  to  be  owing  to  the  combustion  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen. This  will  engage  us  in  another  place ; — as  well  as  the  changes 
produced  in  its  capacity  for  heat,  on  which  several  ingenious  specula- 
tions have  been  founded  to  account  for  animal  temperature.  The 
other  changes  are  at  present  inexplicable;  and  can  only  be  understood 
by  minute  chemical  analysis,  and  by  an  accurate  comparison  of  the 
two  kinds  of  blood, — venous  and  arterial.  This  has  been  carefully 
done  by  Simon,  who  infers,  from  his  analyses,  that  arterial  blood  gene- 
rally contains  less  solid  residue  than  venous  blood ;  and  less  fat,  albu- 
men, hematin,  extractive  matter,  and  salts ;  but  further  experiments 
are  demanded. 

The  blood  corpuscles  of  arterial  blood  contain  less  colouring  matter 
than  those  of  venous  blood.* 

It  is  manifest,  from  the  preceding  detail,  that  our  knowledge  regard- 
ing the  precise  changes  effected  on  the  air  and  the  blood  by  respiration 
is  by  no  means  definite.  We  may,  however,  consider  the  following 
points  established.  In  the  first  place: — the  air  loses  a  part  of  its  oxy- 
gen and  nitrogen;  but  this  loss  varies  according  to  numerous  circum- 

'  Zar  Lehre  von  der  Blntfarbef  in  Mfinchn.  niastr.  Med.  Zeit.,  Mars,  1853;  and 
Canstatt's  Jahresb.,  1853,  i.  161,  Wtirzburg,  1854. 

'  Physiological  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Man,  Pt.  iv.,  p.  298,  Lond.,  1852 ;  or 
Amer.  edit.,  Philad.,  1853. 

'  Ueber  die  Blatfarbp,  in  Siebold  nnd  KoUiker's  Zeltschr. ;  and  Canstatt,  loc.  cit. 

*  J.  B^clard,  Traits  tl^mentaire  de  Physiologie,  p.  295,  Paris,  1855. 

'  For  various  analyses  of  the  two  kinds  of  blood,  see  Simon,  op.  cit.,  p.  194. 
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Stances.  2dly.  It  is  found  to  have  acquired  carbonic  acid,  the  quan- 
tity of  which  is  also  variable.  Sdly.  The  bulk  of  the  air  is  diminished; 
but  the  extent  of  this  likewise  differs.  4thly.  The  blood,  when  it 
attains  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  has  a  more  florid  colour.  5thly. 
This  change  appears  to  be  caused  by  the  contact  of  oxygen.  6thly. 
The  blood  in  the  lungs  gets  rid  of  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid.  7thly. 
The  oxygen  taken  in  is  more  than  necessary  for  the  carbonic  acid 
formed.  8thly.  The  constituents  of  the  air  pass  directly  through  the 
coats  of  the  pulmonary  vessels,  and  certain  portions  of  each  are  dis- 
charged or  retained,  according  to  circumstances.  9thly.  A  quantity 
of  aqueous  vapour  is  discharged  from  the  lungs ;  the  expired  air  is 
indeed  saturated  with  it.  lOthly.  The  expired  air  has  always  a  tem- 
perature at  or  near  99°;  and,  lastly,  it  would  appear,  from  the  facts 
stated  elsewhere,  that  the  red  corpuscles  are  not  the  only  constituent 
of  the  blood  that  undergoes  a  change  in  the  respiratory  process ;  and 
that  the  fibrin  of  venous  blood  most  nearly  resembles  albumen,  whilst 
that  of  arterial  blood  contains  more  oxygen. 

c.  Cutaneous  Respiration^  Ac. 

A  question  has  arisen,  whether  absorption  and  exhalation  of  air, 
and  conversion  of  blood  from  venous  to  arterial,  take  place  in  any 
other  part  of  the  body  than  the  lungs.  The  reasons,  urged  in  favour 
of  the  affirmative  of  this  question,  are; — that,  in  the  lower  classes  of 
animals,  the  skin  is  manifestly  the  organ  for  the  reception  of  air;  that 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs  evidently  absorbs  air,  and  is  simply 
a  prolongation  of  the  skin,  resembling  it  in  texture;  and,  lastly,  that 
when  a  limited  quantity  of  air  has  been  placed  in  contact  with  the  skin 
of  a  living  animal,  it  has  been  absorbed,  and  found  to  have  experienced 
the  same  changes  as  are  eftected  in  the  lungs.  Mr.  Cruikshank*  and 
Mr.  Abernethy*  analyzed  air  in  which  the  hand  or  foot  had  been  con- 
fined for  a  time ;  and  detected  in  it  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid.  Jurine,  having  placed  his  arm  in  a  cylinder  hermetically  closed, 
found,  after  it  had  remained  there  two  hours,  that  oxygen  had  disap- 
peared, and  0.08  of  carbonic  acid  had  been  formed.  These  results 
were  confirmed  by  Gattoni;^  and  from  experiments  by  Professor 
Scharling,  referred  to  before,  the  amount  of  carbon  exhaled  by  the 
skin  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  has  been  estimated  at  two  ounces ;  but 
this  is  probably  beyond  the  real  amount.  On  the  other  hand,  Drs. 
Priestley,^  Klapp,*  and  Gordon*  could  never  perceive  the  least  change 
in  the  air  under  such  circumstances.  Perhaps  in  these,  as  in  all  cases 
where  the  respectability  of  testimony  is  equal,  the  positive  ought  to  be 
adopted  rather  than  the  negative.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  ab- 
sorption is  eflected  with  difficulty ;  and  that  the  cuticle,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  shown,  is  placed  on  the  outer  surface  to  obviate  the  bad 

1  Experiments  on  the  Insensible  Perspration,  &o.f  Lond.,  1795. 
'  Sargioal  and  Physiological  Essays,  Part  ii.  p.  115,  Lond.,  1793. 
'  Diet,  des  Sciences  M6dicales,  art.  Peau. 

*  Experiments  and  Observations  on  Different  Kinds  of  Air,  ii.  193,  and  y.  100,  Lond., 
1774. 

*  Inaugural  Essaj  on  Cutioular  Absorption,  p.  24,  Phil«d.,  1805. 

'  Ellis's  Inquiry  iifto  the  Changes  of  Atmospherio  Air,  &o.,  p.  355,  Edinb.,  1837. 
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effects  tHat  would  be  induced  by  heterogeneous  gaseous,  miasmatic,  or 
other  absorption.  We  have  seen  that  some  of  the  deleterious  gases, 
as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  are  most  powerfully  penetrant,  and,  if  they 
could  enter  the  surface  of  the  body  with  readiness,  unfortunate  re- 
sults might  supervene.  In  those  parts  where  the  cuticle  is  extremely 
delicate,  as  in  the  lips,  some  conversion  of  venous  into  arteria]  blood 
may  be  effected,  and  this  may  be  a  great  cause  of  their  florid  colour. 

According  to  this  view,  the  arterialization  of  the  blood  occurs  in  the 
lungs  chiefly,  owing  to  their  formation  being  so  admirably  adapted  to 
the  purpose;  and  it  is  not  effected  in  other  parts,  because  their  arrange- 
ment is  unfavourable  for  such  a  result. 

d.  Effects  of  the  Section  of  certain  Nerves  on  Respiration. 

It  remains  to  inquire  into  the  effect  produced  on  the  lungs  by  the 
cerebro-spinal  and  spinal  nerves  distributed  to  them, — or  rather,  into 
what  is  the  effect  of  depriving  the  respiratory  organs  of  their  nervous 
influence  from  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  The  only  encephalic 
nerves,  distributed  to  them,  are  the  pneumogastric  or  eighth  pair  of 
Willis,  which,  we  have  seen,  are  sent,  as  their  name  imports,  to  both 
the  lungs  and  stomach.  The  section  of  these  nerves  early  suggested 
itself  to  physiologists,  but  it  is  only  in  recent  times  that  the  pheno- 
mena resulting  from  it  have  been  clearly  comprehended.  The  opera- 
tion appears  to  have  been  performed  as  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Rufus 
of  Ephesus,  and  was  afterwards  repeated  by  Chirac,  Bohn,  Duverney, 
Vieussens,  Schrader,  Valsalva,  Morgagni,  Haller,  and  numerous  other 
distinguished  physiologists.  It  is  chiefly,  however,  in  recent  times, 
and  especially  from  the  labours  of  Dupuytren,  Dumas,  De  Blainville, 
Proven9al,  Le^allois,  Magendie,  Breschet,  Hastings,  Broughton,  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie,  Wilson  Philip,  Longet,  John  Reid,  and  others,  that 
the  precise  effects  upon  the  respiratory  and  digestive  functions  have 
been  appreciated. 

When  these  nerves  are  divided  in  a  living  animal,  on  both  sides  at 
once,  the  animal  dies  more  or  less  promptly;  at  times  immediately 
after  their  division,  but  it  sometimes  lives  for  a  few  days; — M.  Magen- 
die says  never  beyond  three  or  four.  The  effects  produced  upon  the 
voice,  by  their  division  above  the  origin  of  the  recurrents,  will  be 
referred  to  under  another  head.  Such  division,  however,  does  not 
simply  implicate  the  larynx ;  it  necessarily  affects  the  lungs,  as  well 
as  the  stomach.  As  regards  the  larynx,  the  same  results,  according 
to  M.  Magendie,^  are  produced  by  dividing  the  trunk  of  the  pneu- 
mogastric above  the  origin  of  the  recurrents  as  by  the  division  of 
the  recurrents  themselves ;  the  muscles,  whose  function  it  is  to  dilate 
the  glottis,  are  paralyzed ;  and  consequently,  during  inspiration,  no 
dilatation  takes  place;  whilst  the  constrictors,  which  receive  their 
nerves  from  the  superior  laryngeal,  preserve  all  their  action,  and  close 
the  glottis,  at  times  so  completely,  that  the  animal  dies  at  once  from 
suffocation.  But  if  the  division  of  those  nerves  should  not  induce  in- 
stant death  in  this  manner,  phenomena  follow,  considerably  alike  in  all 
cases,  which  go  on  until  the  death  of  the  animal.    These  are  the  fol- 

*  Precis,  &c.,  2de  ^t.,  U.  355. 
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lowing: — respiration  is,  at  first,  difficult;  the  inspiratory  movementa 
are  more  extensive  and  rapid,  and  the  animal's  attention  appears  to 
be  particularly  directed  to  them;  the  locomotive  movements  are  less 
frequent,  and  evidently  fatigue;  frequently,  the  animal  remains  en- 
tirely at  rest ;  the  formation  of  arterial  blood  is  not  prevented  at  first, 
but  soon,  on  the  second  day  for  instance,  the  difficulty  of  breathing 
augments,  and  the  inspiratory  efforts  become  gradually  greater.  The 
arterial  blood  has  now  no  longer  the  vermilion  hue  proper  to  it.  It  is 
darker  than  it  ought  to  be:  its  temperature  falls;  respiration  requires 
the  exertion  of  all  the  respiratory  powers;  the  body  gradually  becomes 
cold,  and  the  animal  dies.  On  opening  the  chest,  the  air-cells,  bronchi, 
and  frequently  the  trachea,  are  found  filled  by  a  frothy  fluid,  which  is 
sometimes  bloody;  the  substance  of  the  lung  is  tumid ;  the  divisions  and 
even  the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery  are  greatly  distended  with  dark, 
almost  black,  blood ;  and  extensive  effusions  of  serum  and  even  of  blood  - 
are  found  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs.  Experiments  have,  like- 
wise, shown  that,  in  proportion  as  these  phenomena  appeared,  the  ani- 
mal consumed  less  and  less  oxygen,  and  gave  off  a  progressively  dimin- 
ishing amount  of  carbonic  acid. 

From  the  phenomena  that  occur  after  the  section  of  the  nerves  on 
both  sides,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that  the  first  effect  is  exerted  upon 
the  tissues  of  the  lungs,  which,  being  deprived  of  nervous  influence, 
are  no  longer  capable  of  exerting  their  ordinary  tonicity  and  muscu- 
larity. Respiration,  consequently,  becomes  difficult;  the  blood  no 
longer  circulates  freely  through  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  lungs; 
the  consequence  is,  that  transudation  of  its  serous  portions,  and  occa- 
sionally effusion  of  blood,  owing  to  rupture  of  small  vessels,  takes 
place,  filling  the  air-cells  more  or  less;  until,  ultimately,  all  com- 
munication is  prevented  between  the  inspired  air  and  the  bloodves- 
sels, and  the  conversion  of  venous  into  arterial  blood  is  completely 
?recluded.  Death  is  then  the  inevitable  and  immediate  consequence, 
'he  division  of  the  nerve  on  one  side  affects  merely  the  lung  of  the 
corresponding  side.  Life  can  be  continued  by  the  action  of  one  lung 
only :  it  is,  indeed,  a  matter  of  astonishment  how  long  some  indi- 
viduals have  lived  when  the  lungs  have  been  almost  wholly  obstructed. 
Every  morbid  anatomist  has  had  repeated  opportunities  of  observing, 
that  for  a  length  of  time  prior  to  dissolution,  in  cases  of  pulmonary 
consumption,  the  process  of  respiration  must  have  been  carried  on  by 
a  very  small  portion  of  lung. 

From  his  experiments  on  this  subject.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  infers,  that 
the  pneumogastric  nerve  is  most  important ; — 1st,  in  assisting  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  function  of  the  lungs,  by  contributing  to  the  change 
of  venous  into  arterial  blood;  2dly,  in  being  necessary  to  the  act  of 
swallowing ;  and  3dly,  in  being  essential  to  the  digestive  process.  Dr. 
John  Reid  is  of  opinion,  that  the  pulmonary  branches  seem  to  be 
nerves  concerned  chiefly  in  transmitting  to  the  medulla  oblongata  the 
impressions  that  excite  respiratory  movements,  and  are  thus  princi- 
pally afferent  nerves ;  but  it  is  possible,  he  thinks,  that  they  contaiu- 
motor  filaments  also.* 

'  Edinb.  Med.  and  Sarg.  Joum.,  April,  1839 ;  and  art.  Par  Vagum  in  Cjolop.  of 
Anat.  and  Physiol.,  Part  xxvii.  p.  896,  March,  1846. 
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The  experiments  of  Dr.  Wilson  Philip*  and  others  show,  moreover, — 
what  has  been  more  than  once  inculcated, — the  great  similarity  between 
the  nervous  and  galvanic  fluids.  The  state  of  dyspncea  induced  by  the 
division  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  was,  in  numerous  cases,  entirely 
removed  by  the  galvanic  current  passed  from  one  divided  extremity  to 
the  other.  The  results  of  these  experiments  induced  him  to  try  gal- 
vanism in  cases  of  asthma.  By  transmitting  its  influence  from  the 
nape  of  the  neck  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  he  gave  decided  relief  in 
every  one  of  twenty- two  cases ;  four  of  which  occurred  in  private  prac- 
tice, and  eighteen  in  the  Worcester  Infirmary. 

Sir  A.  Cooper'  instituted  similar  experiments  on  the  phrenic  nerves. 
As  soon  as  they  were  tied,  the  most  determined  asthma  was  produced; 
breathing  went  on  by  means  of  the  intercostal  muscles;  the  chest  was 
elevated  to  the  utmost  by  them ;  and  in  expiration  the  chest  was  as 
remarkably  drawn  in.  The  animals  did  not  live  an  hour ;  but  they 
did  not  die  suddenly,  as  they  do  from  pressure  on  the  carotid  and 
vertebral  arteries.  Tbe  lungs  appeared  healthy,  but  the  chest  con- 
tained more  than  its  natural  exhalation.  He  also  tied  the  great  sym- 
pathetic; which  produced  little  effect;  the  heart  appeared  to  beat  more 
quickly  and  feebly  than  usual.  The  animal  was  kept  seven  days, 
when  one  nerve  was  found  ulcerated  through ;  the  other  nearly  so  at 
the  situation  of  the  ligatures.  On  examination,  no  particular  altera- 
tion of  any  organ  was  observed.  Lastly,  Sir  Astley  tied  all  three 
nerves  on  each  side,  the  pneumogastric,  phrenic,  and  great  sympa- 
thetic: the  animal  lived  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
died  of  dyspnoea.  From  these  experiments,  he  infers,  that  the  sudden 
death,  which  he  found  to  follow  pressure  on  the  sides  of  the  neck, 
cannot  be  attributed  to  any  injury  of  the  nerves,  but  to  an  impediment 
to  the  due  supply  of  blood  to  the  great  centres  of  nervous  influence. 

The  nervous  centre  of  the  respiratory  movements  is  the  vesicular 
neurine  in  the  upper  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  Into  it  the  pneu- 
mogastric nerves,  which  appear  to  be  the  chief  exciters  of  respiration, 
may  be  traced;  and  from  it  the  different  motor  or  efferent  nerves  pro- 
ceed either  directly  or  indirectly.  Of  these,  the  most  important  is  the 
phrenic.  The  vesicular  neurine  of  the  medulla  receives  the  impression 
of  the  hesoin  cfe  respirer  or  necessity  of  breathing;  and  thence  it  is 
reflected  along  the  appropriate  nerves  to  the  muscles  concerned  in 
inspiration.* 

e.  Respiration  of  Animals, 

In  concluding  the  subject  of  respiration,  we  may  briefly  advert  to 
the  different  modes  in  which  the  process  is  effected  in  the  classes  of 
animals,  and  especially  in  birds, — the  respiratory  organs  of  which  con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  singular  structures  of  the  animal  economy. 
The  lungs  themselves  are  comparatively  small,  and  adherent  to  the 
chest, — where  they  seem  to  be  placed  in  the  intervals  of  the  ribs. 

^  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of  the  Vital  Fonotlons,  &o.,  2d  edit.,  p.  223, 
Lond.,  1818 ;  also,  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  viii.  72. 
«  Op.  cit.,  p.  475. 
*  See,  on  all  this.subject,  Longet,  Traits  de  Physiologle,  ii.  328,  Paris,  1850. 
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They  are  covered  by  the  pleura  on  their  under  surface  only,  flo  that 
they  are,  in  fact,  on  the  outside  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest  A  gpreat 
part  of  the  thorax,  as  well  as  of  the  abdomen,  is  occupied  by  mem- 
oranous  air-cells,  into  which  the  lungs  open  by  considerable  apertures. 
Besides  these  cells,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  skeleton  in  many 
birds  forms  receptacles  for  air,  and  if  we  break  a  long  bone  of  a  bird 
of  flight,  and  blow  into  it  when  the  body  of  the  animal  is  immersed 
in  water,  bubbles  of  air  will  escape  from  the  bill.  The  object,  of 
course,  of  all  this  arrangement  is  to  render  the  body  light,  and  thus 
to  facilitate  its  motions.  Hence,  the  largest  and  most  numerous  bony 
cells  are  found  in  such  birds  as  have  the  highest  and  most  rapid  flight, 
as  the  eagle.  The  barrels  of  the  quills  are  likewise  hollow,  and  can 
be  filled  with  air,  or  emptied  at  pleasure.  In  addition  to  the  uses  just 
mentioned,  these  air  receptacles  diminish  the  necessity  for  breathing 
80  frequently  in  the  rapid  and  long-continued  motions  of  certain  birds, 
and  in  the  great  vocal  exertions  of  those  that  sing. 

In  fishes,  in  the  place  of  lungs  we  find  branchicB  or  ffilb^  which  are 
placed  behind  the  head  on  each  side,  and  have  a  movable  gill-cover. 
By  the  throat,  which  is  connected  with  the  gills,  the  water  is  conveyed 
to,  and  distributed  through  them:  in  this  way,  the  air,  contained  in 
the  water,  which,  according  to  Biot,  Von  Humboldt^  and  Proven9al, 
Configliachi,  and  Thomson,'  is  richer  in  oxygen  than  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, having  from  29  to  32  parts  in  the  100,  instead  of  20  or  21, 
comes  in  contact  with  the  blooa  circulating  through  the  gills.  The 
water  is  afterwards  discharged  through  the  branchial  openings, — aper- 
turcB  braiichialesj — and,  consequently,  they  do  not  expire  along  the 
same  channel  as  they  inspire. 

Lastly,  in  the  insect  tribe, — in  the  white-blooded  animal, — we  find 
the  function  of  respiration  effected  altogether  by  the  surface  of  the 
body ;  at  least,  so  far  as  regards  the  reception  of  air,  which  enters 
through  apertures  termed  stigmata,  the  external  terminations  of  ira- 
cheoe  or  air  tubes,  whose  office  it  is  to  convey  air  to  different  parts  of 
the  system. 

In  all  these  cases,  we  find  precisely  the  same  changes  efiected  upon 
the  inspired  air; — and  especially,  that  oxygen  has  disappeared;  and 
that  carbonic  acid  of  a  bulk  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  organ  is  met 
with  in  the  residuary  air.^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CIRCULATION. 

The  next  function  to  be  considered  is  that  by  which  the  products  of 
the  various  absorptions,  converted  into  arterial  blood  in  the  lungs,  are 

»  M(5moire8  de  la  Soci6t6  d'Aroueil  i.  252,  and  ii.  400. 

■  Dr.  Tliorason  found  that  100  cubic  inches  of  the  water  of  the  river  Cljrdu  con- 
tained 3*113  inches  of  air ;  and  that  the  air  contained  29  per  cent,  of  ozjgen.  Edinb. 
New  Philosoph.  Journal,  xxi.  370,  Kdinb.,  1836. 

'  See  Carpenter's  Principles  of  Comparative  Physiologj,  Amer.  edit.,  Philad.  1854. 
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Heart  of  the  Dugong. 


D.  Right  aaricle. 
K.  Left  aaricle.  L. 
Palmonarjr  artery. 


B.  Right  Tontrlcle. 
Left  rentricle.  P. 
A.  AorU. 


distributed  to  every  part  of  the  body, — a  Fig.  M. 

fanction  most  important  to  the  physiolo- 
gist and  the  pathologist,  and  without  a 
knowledge  of  which  it  is  impossible  for 
the  latter  to  comprehend  the  doctrine  of 
disease. 

Assuming  the  heart  to  be  the  great 
organ  of  the  function,  the  circulatory 
fluid  must  set  out  from  it,  be  distributed 
through  the  lungs,  undergo  aeration  there. 
be  sent  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  heart, 
whence  it  is  distributed  to  every  part  of 
the  system  by  efferent  vessels,  and  be  re- 
turned by  veins  or  afferent  vessels  to  the 
right  side,  from  which  it  set  out, — thus 
performing  a  complete  circuit. 

The  lower  classes  of  animals  differ  es- 
sentially, as  we  shall  find  hereafter,  in  their 

organs  of  circulation :  whilst  in  some,  the  apparatus  appears  to  be 
confounded  with  the  digestive;  in  others,  the  blood  is  propelled  with- 
out any  great  central  organ ;  and  in  others,  again,  the  heart  is  but  a 
single  organ.  In  man,  and  in  the  upper  classes  of  animals,  the  heart 
is  double; — consisting  of  two  sides,  or  really  two  hearts,  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  septum.  In  the  dugong,  the  two  ventricles  are  almost 
entirely  detached  from  each  other. 

As  all  the  blood  of  the  body  has  to  be 
emptied  into  this  central  organ,  and  to  be 
subsequently  sent  from  it ;  and  as  its  flow  is 
continuous,  two  cavities  are  required  in  each 
heart, — the  one  to  receive  the  blood,  the  other 
to  propel  it.  The  latter  distinctly  contracts 
and  dilates  alternately.  The  cavity  or  cham- 
ber of  each  heart,  that  receives  the  blood,  is 
called  auricle^  and  the  vessels  that  transj)ort 
it  thither  are  veins;  the  cavity  by  which  the 
blood  is  projected  forwards  is  called  ventricle^ 
and  the  vessels,  along  which  the  blood  is  sent, 
are  arteries.  One  of  these  hearts  is  entirely  ap- 
propriated to  the  circulation  of  venous  blood, 
and  hence  has  been  called  venous  hearty — also 
right  or  anterior  heart,  from  its  situation, — and 
pulmonary^  from  the  pulmonary  artery  arising 
from  it.  The  other  is  for  the  circulation  of 
arterial  blood,  and  is  hence  called  arterial  Iieart^ 
also  left  or  posterior,  from  its  situation, — aortic 
heart,  because  the  aorta  arises  from  it;  and 
systemic,  because  the  blood  is  sent  from  it  to 
the  goseral  system 

Th       -  - 

with  the  right  heart  contain  venous  blood; 
those  of  the  left  side  arterial  blood, 


Fig.  92. 


Diagram  of  the  Circulating  Ap- 
paratus in  Mammala  and  Bird«. 

a.  The  heart,  oonti^ning  four  earl- 
ties,  h.  Vena  cara,  deliTeriDg  re- 
nooe  blood  into  «,  the  right  anriele. 
d.  The  right  Ventricle,  propelling 
venous  blood  thi^ngfa  0,  the  pnlmo- 
narr  artery,  to /,  the  capillariee  of 
thelnngn.  g.  The  left  aaricle,  re- 
ceiving the  aerated  blood  from  the 
pulmonary  vein,  and  delivering  it 
to  the  left  ventricle,  A,  whieh  pro- 


Whole    of  the   vessels   COmmUnicatincr    peU  it  through  the  aorta,  l.to'the 

•    1^1  ^  ,    .  i  1        1°     iTttemic  capillariee,  y,whenee  It  la 

^   •.^^u*   1 4. 4 -ui^^J.     cbllected  by  the  veins,  and  carried 

back  to  the  heart  throu^  tha  tmmi 
flava,ft. 


// 
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CIBCULATIOI^. 


If  we  consider  t%e  heart  to  be  the  centre,  two  circulations  must  be- 
accomplished,  before  the  blood,  setting  out  from  one  side  of  the  heart, 
perfonns  the  whole  circuit  One  of  these  consists  in  the  transmission  ' 
of  the  blood  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  through  the  hmgs,  to  the  < 
left;  the  other,  in  its  transmission  from  the  left  side,  along  the  arteries, 
and  by  means  of  the  veins,  back  to  the  right.  The  former  is  called  the  < 
leaser  or  pnJmmik^  the  tatter  the  greater  or  systemic  circulation.  The  1 
orgaiis,  by  which  these  are  effected,  will  require  a  more  detailed  exa-  j 
minatioa. 

The  circulatory  apparatus  is  composed  of  organs  by  which  the  blood  ] 
is  put  in  motion,  and  along  Avhich  it  passes  during  its  circuit. 

a.  Jlmrt 

To  simplify  the  consideration  of  the  subject  we  shall  consider  the 

heart  double;  and  that^ 


Fig*  93. 


It  iUelt  mkrkeil  d.     torcirti^r  oftrn^  marked  i 


He^rt  plflced  wUh  it^  Antcrimr  Surfuce  upwards,  sml  tt?i  Apex 
tartipiJ  to  the  right  hnni  or  thL":  ipeciutur.  The  Right  Auriek 
And  Right  Vobtride  are  buth  upf<n(.'d. 

Entr^iief  nfvin-a^  CAT*  anpeflBf^  vrbkh 
bfu  a  pro!li«  p4«i«d 
tbrongb  It  InUt  ikB  unricU.  m.  Ttu^  iimi^ntli  pun  o(  iha  iiartrlo.  o. 
XiiMifun  t}eeiliiii.ti,  noaa.  in,  thfs  Bnriciil&r  npp«qitix  ifIlIcIi  in  nmt  opfiii. 
14.  Eiiv^etHaa  TJiIrp  pUeod  o^er  th*^  immtli  of  Ihi?  Itiforkir  fl»r*.  f, 
FuKiiJi,  GYKlkjit  ar  re^tl^n  oT  the  foriiiiiQu  tpvult*.  r,  Auaulmt  ovhili. 
TliDpr<>b4>r  himtliJi^  frtnn  9  inUt  ihn  right  vebtrteli?  pt^jifiit  ihi-ongh  tha 
ftiurleuliO-T«iiafrkr'u]ur  ofWQlug.  ft.  Kmiili  nf  tlif<  rtiruii^ry  ni^ia.  Tarl^ 
In  tli«  rfj^ht  'r«iitrkl«,  In  wit'Sch  ihe  tilLer  «diL  of  the  Eiri>(h3,  rroiq  «, 
app«a,ri:^^^.  C»irlly  «/ conn*  iiTt«rl(Jfiaii,  l(Hidliiir  U*  th«  puhnMimry 
lirtrFj^  k^  L  OntkVvnx  R^ptuui  hefprt^ii  the  Tputrlr1(«i^.  t.  Aiit<<Fti>r 
Mi^tnent  «f  the  trtcnsiitid  valrp^  cmnf-etM  iry  nJcrndfr  ei«rdi»,  lUu 
cbordB  ieuiliauB,  10  t^  muicull  pupUiare^,  e.   /.  Th«  aorta. 


each  system  of  circu- 
Lotion  is  composed  ctf  j 
a  heart ;  of  arierie$j 
lb  rough  which  the 
blood  is  sent  from  tlie 
heart;  and  of  veins,  by 
which  the  blood  is  re- 
turned to  it  At  the 
minute  termination  of 
eacli  of  these  is  a  cf/p/l- 
lary  sj/stem.  We  shall 
first  describe  tbe  cen* 
tral  organ  aa  forming 
two  distinct  hearts;  ana 
afterwards  the  two  uni- 
ted. 

The  puhiimuc^  Tight^  I 
or  mUerior  h^nrt^  called] 
also  heart  of  biack  bloody 
is  compo23ed  of  an  aiiri^J 
ele  and  a  ventricle*  Tha 
aurkk^  so  termed  from! 
some  resemblance  to  a] 
small  ear,  is  situate  at] 
tlie  base  of  the  organ,  1 
and  receives  the  wholeij 
of  the  blood  returned! 
from  various  pails  of! 
the  body  by  three 
veins ; — the  two  veniB  ' 
cavaa,  and  the  coronary*  j 
The  refut  cnva  iirscend'l 
€7hii  terminates  in  the] 
auricle  in  the  direciioa  j 
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of  the  aperture  by  which  the  auricle  communicates  with  the  ventricle. 
The  vena  cava  ascendensj  the  termination  of  which  is  directed  more  back- 
wards, has  the  remains  of  a  valve  which  is  much  larger  in  the  foetus, 
called  valve  of  Eustachius.  The  third  vein  is  the  cardiac  or  coronary ; 
it  returns  the  blood  from  the  heart  which  has  been  carried  thither  by 
the  coronary  artery.  In  the  septum  between  the  right  and  left  auricle, 
there  is  a  superficial  depression,  about  the  size  of  the  point  of  the 
finger,  which  is  the  vestige  of  the  ibraraen  ovale, — an  important  part  of 
the  circulatory  apparatus  of  the  foetus.  The  opening  through  which 
the  auricle  projects  its  blood  into  the  ventricle,  is  situate  downwards 
and  forwards,  as  seen  in  Fig.  93.  The  inner  surface  of  the  proper 
auricle^  or  that  which  more  particularly  resembles  the  ear  of  a  quadru- 
ped,— the  remainder  being  sometimes  called  sinvs  venosus  or  sinus  vena* 
rum  cavarum, — is  distinguished  by  having  a  number  of  fleshy  pillars 
in  it,  which,  from  their  supposed  resemblance  to  the  teeth  of  a  comb, 
are  called  musculi  pectinati.  They  are  mere  varieties,  however,  of  the 
columnce  camece  of  the  ventricles. 

The  right  ventricle  or  pulmonary  ventricle  is  situate  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  heart;  the  base  and  apex  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  the  heart.  Its  cavity  is 
generally  greater  than  that  of  the  left  side,  and 
its  parietes  not  so  thick,  owing  to  its  having 
merely  to  force  the  blood  through  the  lungs. 
It  communicates  with  the  auricle  by  the  auri- 
ctilo-ventricular  opening — ostium  venosum;  and 
the  only  other  opening  into  it  is  that  which 
communicates  with  the  interior  of  the  pul- 
monary artery.  The  opening  between  the 
auricle  and  ventricle  is  furnished  with  a  tri- 
partite valve,  called  tricuspid  or  triglochin;  and 
the  pulmonary  artery  has  three  others,  the  sigmoid  or  semilunar.  From 
the  edge  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  next  the  apex  of  the  heart,  small,  round, 
tendinous  cords^  called  chordae  tendinece,  are  sent  off,  which  are  fixed,  as 
represented  in  Fig.  93,  to  the  extremities  of  a  few  strong  columnce  car- 
neoe — called  musculi  papillares.  These  tendinous  cords  are  of  such  a 
length  as  to  allov/  the  valve 

to  be  laid  against  the  sides  of  Fig.  96. 

the  ventricle,  in  the  dilated 
state  of  that  organ;  and  to  ad- 
mit of  its  being  pushed  back 
by  the  blood,  until  a  nearly 
complete  septum  is  formed 
during  the  contraction  of  the 
ventricle.  The  semilunar  or 
sigmoid  valves  are  three  in 
number,  situate  around  the 
artery.  When  these  fall  to- 
gether, there  must  necessarily    e.  Orlllces  of  the  ooroiutrj  arteries. 

be  a  space  left  between  them. 

To  obviate  the  inconvenience  that  would  result  from  the  existence  of 

8uch  a  free  space,  a  small  granular  body  is  attached  to  the  middle  of 


Semilonar  VaWes  closed. 


Diagram  of  the  Semilooar  Valyes  of  the  Aorta. 
a.  Corpna  Arantii  on  the  free  border,  b.  Attached  border. 
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the  margin  of  each  valve;  and  these,  coming  together,  as  at  A,  Fig.  94, 
when  the  valves  are  shut  down,  complete  the  diaphragm,  and  prevent 
any  blood  from  passing  back  to  the  heart.  These  small  bodies  are 
termed,  from  their  reputed  discoverer,  corpuscula  Arantii^  and  also  cor- 
jmscula  Morgagnii;  or,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  seed  of  the  sesamum, 
corpuscula  sesanicndea.  The  valves,  when  shut,  are  concave  towards  the 
lungs,  and  convex  towards  the  ventricle.  Immediatelj'^  above  them  the 
artery  bulges  out,  forming  three  sacculi  or  sinuses,  called  sinuses  of  Val- 
salva. These  are  often  said  to  be  partly  formed  by  the  pressure  of  the 
blood  upon  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  The  structure  is  doubtless  ordained, 
and  is  admirably  adapted  for  a  specific  purpose, — namely,  to  allow  the 
free  edges  of  the  valves  to  be  readily  caught  by  the  refluent  blood,  and 
thus  facilitate  their  closure.    Within  the  right  ventricle,  and  especially 


Sections  of  Aorta,  to  show  the  action  of  the  Semilunar  Valves. 

A.  The  TftlTet,  represented  hj  the  dotted  lines,  in  contact  with  the  arterial  walls,  repreeented  hj  the 
coatinnons  enter  line.  b.  The  arterial  wall  ditttcnded  into  three  pouches  (a),  and  drawn  away  from  the 
valves,  which  are  straightened  into  the  form  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  as  represented  bjr  the  dotted  lines, 
r.  The  margins  of  the  valves  when  in  action  -.—a.  The  pouches  between  tho  valves  and  the  arterial  wall. 
6.  The  apposed  edges,  c.  The  apposed  surfaces  of  the  valves,  d.  Months  of  coronary  arteries,  e.  Cut 
edge  of  aorta. 

towards  the  apex  of  the  heart,  many  strong  eminences  are  seen,  columruB 
cameoi  (Fig.  93).  These  run  in  difterent  directions,  but  the  strongest 
of  them  longitudinally  with  respect  to  the  ventricle.  They  are  of  va- 
rious sizes,  and  form  a  beautifully  reticulated  texture.  Their  chief  use 
probably  is,  to  strengthen  the  ventricle,  and  prevent  it  from  being 
over-distended;  in  addition  to  which  they  may  tend  to  mix  the  differ- 
ent products  of  absorption. 

The  corporeal^  left,  aortic,  or  systemic  heart, — called  also  heart  of  red 
hlood, — has  likewise  an  auricle  and  a  ventricle.  The  hft  auricle  is  con- 
siderably thicker  and  stronger  but  smaller  than  the  right;  and  it  is 
likewise  divided  into  sinus  {sinus  arteriosus)  and  jtroper  auricle,  which 
form  a  common  cavity.  The  columns  in  the  latter  are  like  those  of 
the  right,  but  less  distinct.  From  the  under  part  of  the  auricle,  a  cir- 
cular passage,  termed  ostium  arteries um  or  "auricular  orifice,"  leads  to 
the  posterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle.  The 
left  auricle  receives  the  blood  from  the  pulmonary  veins.  The  left  or 
aortic  ventricle  is  situate  at  the  posterior  and  left  part  of  the  heart.  Its 
sides  are  three  times  thicker  and  stronger  than  those  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle, to  adapt  it  for  the  much  greater  force  it  has  to  exert;  for,  whilst 
the  right  ventricle  merely  sends  its  blood  to  the  lungs,  the  left  ventricle 
transmits  it  to  every  part  of  the  body.     Its  muscular  force  has  been 
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estimated  at  twice  that  of  the  right.'    It  is  narrower  and  rounder,  but 
considerably  longer,  than  the  right  ventricle,  and  forms  the  apex  of 
the  heart.    The  internal  surface  of  this  ventricle  has  the  same  general 
appearance  as  the  other;  but  differs 
from  it  in  having  larger,  more  nu-  Fig.  97. 

merous,  firmer,  and  stronger  columnae 
camese.  In  the  aperture  of  communi- 
cation with  the  corresponding  auri- 
cle, there  is  here,  as  in  the  opposite 
side  of  the  heart,  a  ring  or  zone,  from 
"which  a  valve,  essentially  like  the 
tnacuspid,  goes  off.  It  is  stronger, 
lowever,  and  divided  into  two  prin- 
cipal portions  only;  the  chordae  tend- 
ineae  and  musculi  papillares,  are  also 
stronger  and  more  numerous.  This 
valve  has  been  termed  mitral^  from 
some  supposed  resemblance  to  a 
bishop's  mitre,  and  bicuajnd.  At  the 
fore  and  right  side  of  the  valve,  and 
behind  the  commencement  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  a  round  opening 
exists,  whic|j^  is  the  mouth  of  the 
aorta.  Here  are  three  semilunar 
valves^  with  their  corpuscula  Arantii; 
like  those  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
but  a  little  stronger;  and,  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  semilunar  valves, 
are  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva^  a  little 
.  more  prominent  than  those  of  the 
pulmonary  artery. 

The  structure  of  the  two  hearts  is 
the  same.    A  serous  membrane  covers  both.    It  is  an  extension  of  the 
inner  membrane  of  the  pericardium. 

The  substance  of  the  heart  is  essentially  muscular.  The  fibres  run 
in  different  directions,  longitudinally  ana  transversely,  but  most  of 
them  obliquely.  Many  pass  over  the  point,  from  one  heart  to  the 
other,  and  all  are  so  involved  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  unravel  them. 
The  cavities  are  lined  by  a  thin  membrane,  endocardium^  which  difters 
somewhat  in  the  two  hearts; — being  in  one  a  prolongation  of  the  inner 
coat  of  the  aorta,  and  in  the  other  of  the  venae  cavae.  On  this  account, 
the  inner  coat  of  the  left  heart  is  but  slightly  extensible,  more  easily 
ruptured,  and  considerably  disposed  to  ossify;  that  of  the  right  heart, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  very  extensible,  not  readilv  ruptured,  and  but 
little  liable  to  ossify.  The  endocardium  invests  all  the  elevations  and 
depressions  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  papillary  muscles  and  their 
tendons,  and  the  valves.  It  consists  of  three  layers;  an  epithelium,  an 
elastic  layer  on  which  the  varying  thickness  of  the  endocardium  in  dif- 


Heart  veen  from  behindhand  baTing  Uie Left 
Auricle  and  Ventricle  opened. 

Parts  in  left  auricle:— a.  Smooth  wall  of  au- 
ricalar  septum,  e,  e.e.  Openings  of  the  four 
pulmonary  Toins.  d.  Left  aurlcuLar  appendage. 
0.  Slight  depression  in  the  septum,  oorresponding 
to  the  fossa  ovalis  on  the  right  side.  A  probe 
is  seen,  which  passes  dowa  Into  the  Tentricle 
through  the  aunculo-Tentricnlar  orifice.  Parts 
In  left  Tentriclo: — i.  Posterior  segment  of  the 
mitral  valve,  behind  which  is  the  probe  passed 
from  the  left  auricle.  «,  n.  The  two  groups  of 
muBculi  papillares.  o.  Section  of  the  thick  walls 
of  thin  ventricle,  which  mar  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  walls  of  the  right  i 
r.  Entrance  of  inferior  cava. 


t  Tentriole,  Fig.  93. 


Valentin,  Lehrbuch  der  Phjsiojogie  des  Menschen,  i.  415,  Braunschweig,  1844. 
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ferent  Bituations  depends,  and  a  thin  layer  of  connective  tissue.* 
Descbamps^  has  described  a  membrane^  which  is  situato  between  thfi 
endocan-lium  and  the  areolar  ti&sue  tliat  lines  the  muscular  structure  a| 
its  inner  aurfai-e,  and  belongs  essentially  to  the  clastic  fibrous  tissue. 

The  tissue  of  the  heart  is  supplied  with  blood  by  the  cartUac  or  cor 
nary  arieries — ^the  first  division  of  the  aorta ;  ancl  their  bh>od  is  i*oE 
veycd  back  to  the  right  auricle  by  the  corrniary  veim.  The  nerve^*^ 
wliich  follow  the  ramifications  of  the  coronary  arteries,  proceed  chieflj 
from  a  plexus^  formed  by  the  spinal  nerves  and  great  sympathetic 
Besides  the  largo  ganglia  on  the  cardiac  plexust^s  at  the  base  of  th€ 
organ,  the  nerves  present  minute  ganglia  along  their  course  in  its  sul 
stance  f  aud  Dr,  Robert  Lee*  lias  aflinned,  that  it  can  be  clearly  d« 
rnonst rated,  that  every  artery  distributed  throughout  the  walls  of  ihil 
heart,  and  every  muscular  fasciculus  of  the  organ,  is  supplied  will 
nerves  upon  %vmch  ganglia  are  formed.  The  results  of  Dr.  Lee's  ol 
Bervations,  are  not,  however,  considered  by  all  to  be  established,* 

In  both  hearts,  the  auricles  are  mneh  thinner  and  more  capaciou 
than  the  yentricles;  but  they  are  themselves  much  alike  in  structur 

Fig.  &9, 


Anterior  View  of  Eitdpnal  Muiit'iilnF  Layer 
of  th^  Heart  t^aer  r^oiuva]  of  ita  Suruut  Goatf 

1*  Bight  BQriele.  2.  DwCTndliig  Tfina  c*tji.  3. 
Right  11  n Mr S of  ^iittinaaarr  t&Iu.  4.  HurUntitiil  bttUd 
of  flbrt^fi  pjL»!iliLg  ftcriiKPi  thn  bHHe  <(r  thci  aarLi^lc^  h. 
Left  *ntc*rlyr  palnionary  Toln.  fl^  Md^caUr  tihiem 
bfltWfWti  Biuricliw.  7.  Friii^i^d  nr  Hnjft-ahftpcKl  biindii 
<Kf  flbrw!  dt  (tio  QXtrnjrtitf  af  lnU,  aurkle,  &.  Miiiiru' 
hhr  &liTi!«  ai  thi^  ha.»e  of  right  nurirle.  9.  fsi^ulloD.  i^t 
puliiiaiiarj  urtery,  4buw1n|f  AemUuDftr  vnUes,  m^ 
11.  Atilertc^r  bH-vuntrlculitr  inii»Ful&r  fibm.  I2|  13. 
Their  coDilouAtLaQ  atx  to  left  Yeutrli^ltf. 


Pofittirior  View  of  tbo  s&me. 

1.  Rifht  ftnrfele,  2-  ]>o»<;i^o4ltif  T4»b»  ut&I 
it.  HigJit  poRtifHor  ptilmoDiir|-  xeia.  4,  SCiiArHftl 
J^r  nbrfui  uf  left  LuHcln.  5.  I>i>fl  iH>i^tjerli.fr  ^Alfi 
iii^>0jurj  vf<tq,  U^  7.  ArrftD^nirDt  of  uiQMf^li|f 
flhres  akl  the  cad  of  left  ftaHck.  ».  Orifltd  filf 
freat  coFtuiarj  t^ln.  fi.  Band  uf  tLhrm  bKwei 
thfl  two  teoie  mtw.  10,  Ohttce  of  tlie 
ing  vena  eaviL;  Euciiiehlaa  vmlra  Im  nt  the  * 
<»f  the  Uo«,  11,  12,  MtiM^uiftf  fibir«»  &t  th«bui| 
of  aurkla.    13^  14.  MueicuLar  6.bnA  in  ihe  va 


and  size.  The  observation,  that  the  right  ventricle  is  larger  than  ths  j 
left,  is  as  old  as  Ilippoerates,  and  has  been  attempted  to  be  accounted] 
for  in  various  ways.     Some  have  ascribed  it  to  original  conibroiation [ 


^  Koniker,  Mikrctakopisdie  Anntomie,  2ter  Band,  a.  4fi2,  Leipzjp^  1854j  and  Amer* 
eiilit»  of  liia  Mjinual  of  Humaii  Hislologj,  hy  Dr.  Da  Co^ta,  p,  6Hl^  Phi  I  ad*,  1854* 

*  Gazette  M^diual<3  de  Fam,  No*  1(>,  and  Enoytlographitj  dea  Seieaceia  M&iiflal«a,  AvTil. 
1840,  p.  281. 

^  K**niak|  KollOcer,  op*  elL 

*  rhiii>sophiL'al  Traiis  act  ions,  Part  1.  for  1S4J>. 
^  Biititjh  and  IVt^ign  Medko-Cliimnfiual  Eev^Ievr,  p^  550,  Oct,  184&. 
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others  to  the  blood  being  cooled  in  its  passage  through  the  lung,  and 
therefore  occupying  a  smaller  space  when  it  reaches  the  left  side  of  the 
leart.  Haller^  and  Meckel*  assert,  that  it  is  dependent  upon  the  kind, 
of  death ;  that  if  the  right  ventricle  be  usually  more  capacious,  it  is 
owing  to  the  lung  being  one  of  the  organs  that  yields  first,  thus  occa- 
sioning accumulation  of  blood  in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart ;  and 
they  state  that  they  succeeded,  in  their  experiments,  in  rendering  either 
one  or  the  other  of  the  ventricles  more  capacious,  according  as  the 
cause  of  death  arrested  first  the  circulation  in  the  lung  or  in  the  aorta; 
but  the  experiments  of  Legallois*  and  Seiler,*  especially  of  the  former, 
upon  dogs,  cats,  Guinea  pigs,  rabbits,  the  adult,  the  child,  and  the 
stillborn  foetus,  with  mercury  poured  into  the  cavities,  have  shown 
that,  except  in  the  foetus,  the  right  ventricle  is  more  capacious,  whether 
death  has  been  produced  by  suffocation,  in  which  the  blood  is  accu- 
mulated in  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  or  by  hemorrhage;  and  Legal- 
lois^  thinks,  that  the  diflFerence  is  owing  to  the  left  ventricle  being 
more  muscular,  and,  therefore,  returning  more  upon  itself.  The  capa- 
city of  each  of  the  ventricles  in  the  full-sized  heart  has  been  estimated 
at  about  two  fluid  ounces  f  but  bv  Valentin'  at  more  than  double,  and 
by  Volkmann  more  than  treble  that  amount. 

The  two  hearts,  united  together  by  a  median  septum,  form,  then, 
one  organ,  which  is  situate  in  the  middle  of  the  chest,  (see  Fig.  79,) 
between  the  lungs,  and,  consequently,  in  the  most  fixed  part  of  the 
thorax.  Figure  100  is  modified  from  one  carefully  made  from  nature 
by  Dr.  Pennock."  It  represents  the  normal  position  of  the  heart  and 
great  vessels. 

According  to  Cams,'  the  weight  of  the  heart  compared  with  that  of 
the  body  is  as  1  to  160.  M.  J.  Weber^®  found  the  proportion,  in  one 
case,  to  be  1  to  150 ;  Dr.  Clendinning"  that  of  the  male  to  be  1  to  160; 
that  of  the  female  1  to  150;  and  Laennec  considered  the  organ  to  be 
of  a  healthy  size  when  equal  to  the  fist  of  the  individual.  M.  Cru- 
veilhier  estimates  the  mean  weight  at  six  or  seven  ounces.  M.  Bouil- 
laud"  weighed  the  hearts  of  thirteen  subjects,  in  whom,  from  the  gene- 
ral habit,  previous  state  of  health,  and  mode  of  death,  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  they  were  in  the  natural  state.  The  mean  was 
eight  ounces  and  three  drachms.  From  all  his  data  he  is  led  to  fix 
the  average  weight  of  the  heart,  in  the  adult,  from  the  25th  to  the  60th 
year,  at  from  8  to  9  ounces.  Dr.  Clendinning, carefully  examined 
nearly  four  hundred  hearts  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages 

"  Element.  Physiol.,  iv.  3,  3. 

■  Handbuch  der  Menschlichen  Anatomie,  Halle,  1817,  s.  46;   or  the  translation 
from  the  French  version,  by  Dr.  Doane,  Philad.,  1832. 

•  Diet,  des  Sciences  M6dicales,  v.  440. 

«  Art.  Herz.  in  Pierer's  Anat.  Physiol.  Real  Worterb.,  iv.  32,  Leipz.,  1821. 

•  (Euvres,  Paris,  1824. 

•  Quain  and  Sharpey's  edit,  of  Qnain*s  Human  Anatomy,  Amer.  edit.,  by  Leidy,  11. 
487,  Philad.,  1849.  ^  Lehrbuch  der  P^y siolugie  des  Menschen,  i.  415. 

•  Medical  Examiner,  April  4,  1840. 

•  Introduction  to  Comp.  Anat.,  translated  by  R.  T.  Gore,  Lond.,  J 827. 

*o  Hildobrandt's  Handbuch  der  Anatomie,  von  K  H.  Weber,  Braunschweig,  1831, 
Band.  iii.  s.  125. 
»•  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  July,  1838. 
I*  Traits  Clinique  des  Maladies  du  CcDur,  &c.,  Paris,  1835. 
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above  puberty.    The  average  weight  was  about  nine  OTinces  avoirdu- 
pois,— much  less)  than  that  observed  by  Dr.  John  Eeid/  who  found 


Ti^^  of  Ihe  Huart  lo  fitn. 
B,  OntUnP  of  utf^nnrm.  €,  C.  ClftTlcluft,  I,  S,  3,  4,  tl,  6.  4c.  Hlbii,  V,  2\  »'.  i\  ^^  «\  Ar.  farttlRgwi  of 
rtb».  4  'h  Ki^bt  lod  Jtuft  uip|!l««.  (t.  Right  veulrlrlip.  b.  Lefr  vcDtrlcIf;.  c.  ^|»tuin  li«tw«>cij  vi-atricl». 
if,  flight  miricle.  *,  Left  mirielp,  /^  Ai^rl*.  /'.  Nt^ndle  pii^iilui  tlirough  &orttc  TJiliri5«.  g^  Vnimatimrf 
M.ttsTy,  ff\  ^fH^iUe  poiNi^iuj;  thriin|h  va]  vea  of  pnlmoiiiiir^  iirtery,  A.  Vena  t^vA  t|«x«r^ad<?it!».  iC.  Liar  of 
illrpQCloD  of  mitfAL  vahMs;  ilotti»<l  iMmiuQ  poMtf<rtu<r  to  [b<«  f^i^ht  veotrlela.  i\  Kevdie  frimed  liil«  mLtr&L 
thIvu  HlilM  ejctnaue  kfu    it^  Line  of  trlcuApid  rajv-fi,    o.  TrAchoK. 

the  average  weight  of  the  male  heart^ — of  89  weighed — to  be  11  oz- 
and  1  dr. :  and  of  the  female  heart — of  53  weighed — to  be  9  oz.  and  f 
dr.  The  weight  and  dimensions  of  the  organ,  according  to  Lobstein 
and  BouLUaiidj  are  as  follows : — Weight,  9  to  10  ounces ;  length  from 
base  to  apex,  6  inches  6  lines;  breadtli  at  the  base,  3  inchea;  thickness 
of  walls  of  left  ventricle,  7  lines;  do.  at  a  finger^s  breaxith  above  the 
apex,  4  lines;  thickness  of  walls  of  right  ventricle,  2 J  lines;  do.  at 
apex,  I  a  line ;  thickness  of  right  anricle,  1  line;  do.  of  left  auricle,  J 
a  line*  M.  Bizot^  has  given  the  following  measurements,  taking  the 
average  of  males  from  Iti  to  89  years. 
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'  Loud*  and  Edinb.  Monthl  j  Jounial  of  Med,  Science,  April,  1S43,  p.  3S2. 

'  For  the  results  of  M.  Bizot'a  re tiea reives »  to  AstiertAin  the  dimensiona  of  th^  li^art 
and  arteriea/aee  Blfimoims  de  la  Sot^ii  t#  M+dj<iale  d'Oltservation*  Paris,  1B37  ;  and  Hopa 
on  the  Diseases  of  tha  Hearty  Amer.  edit.,  by  Dr.  Pennook,  p*  I^  Fhilod.,  1842* 
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Tn  the  female,  the  average  thickness  is  something  less.  Dr.  Ranking* 
has  published  the  results  of  measurements,  evidently  made  with  accu- 
racy, of  upwards  of  100  hearts,— care  being  taken  to  exclude  all  those 
that  exhibited  any  trace  of  organic  change.    The  following  are  the 
friean  admeasurements.     Of  15  male   hearts,  the  mean  circumference 
was  Ofjths  inches;  of  17  female  hearts,  Sjjths  inches.    The  mean 
length  of  the  male  heart  was  4J|ths  inches;  of  the  female,  if  |ths. 
The  mean  thickness  of  the  left  ventricle,  in  the  male,  was  f  3^hs  of  an 
inch;  in  the  female,  f fths;  of  the  right  ventricle,  in  the  male,  ^^ths ; 
in  the  female,  /gths.    The  septum  ventriculorum  has,  in  the  male,  a 
mean  thickness  of  f  |ths  of  an  inch ;  in  the  female,  J  jths.    The  aortic 
orifice,  in  the  male,  had  a  mean  circumference  of  2f  Jths  inches;  the 
right  auriculo- ventricular  orifice,  4||ths  inches;  the  left  auriculo-ven- 
tricular  orifice,  8j|ths  inches.    The  corresponding  parts  of  the  female 
were  relatively  less.    Dr.  Ranking  infers,  that  the  heart  of  the  male  is 
larger  than  that  of  the  female, — that  the  length  of  the  healthy  heart 
is  to  its  circumference  rather  less  than  1  to  2, — that  the  thickness  of 
the  parietes  of  the  right  ventricle  to  the  left  is  as  1  to  8  nearly: — that 
the  pulmonary  artery  is  slightly  wider  than  the  aorta;  and,  lastly,  that 
the  right  auriculo- ventricular  opening  is  considerably  larger  than  the 
left. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  the  weight  and  dimensions  of  the  organ 
must  vary  according  to  the  age,  sex,  &c.,  of  the  individual.    M.  Bizot* 
found,  that  the  influence  of  stature  on  its  size  was  slight;  and  not  such 
as  might  have  been  expected  d  ]}riori;  for,  in  individuals  of  the  male 
©ex  above  sixty  inches,  and  in  females  above  fifty-five  inches,  in  height, 
the  mean  dimensions  of  the  organ,  especially  its  breadth,  were  less 
than  in  persons  of  a  lower  stature.   He  found  the  width  of  the  shoulders 
furnish  a  better  proportionate  standard  of  its  measurement, — the  dis- 
tance between  the  acromial  point  of  the  clavicles,  and  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  heart  increasing  in  a  tolerably  regular  ratio.    Numerous 
measurements  of  the  organ  have  been  made  on  children  by  MM.  Rilliet 
and  Barthez;'  whence  it  results:  First.  That  its  circumference  does  not 
augment  in  proportion  to  age.     It  is  nearly  the  same  from  15  months 
to  five  years  and  a  half;  and  from  the  latter  age  it  goes  on  increasing 
irregularly  until  puberty.     Secondly.  The  distance  from  the  base  to  the 
apex  is  nearly  one-half  the  total  circumference  at  the  base  of  the  ven- 
tricles.    Thirdly.  The  maximum  thickness  of  the  parietes  of  the  right 
ventricle  varies  but  little  according  to  age.     It  is  generally  0'078  Eng. 
inch  to  the  age  of  six  years;   and   after  this  from  0*118  to  0*157. 
Fourthly.  The  maximum  thickness  of  the  left  ventricle  remains  below 
0*398  Eng.  inch,  until  six  years  of  age.     Later,  it  is  habitually  0*898, 
or  a  little  more.    Fifthly.  The  proportion  between  the  thickness  of  the 
two  ventricles  is  generally,  as  stated  by  M.  Guersant,  as  8  to  1,  or  4  to  1, 
rather  more  than  less.   Sixthly.  The  maximum  thickness  of  the  septum 
is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  left  ventricle,  a  little  more  rather  than 
less.     Seventhly.  The  seat  of  the  maximum  thickness  of  the  right  ven- 

>  London  Medical  Gazette,  No.  zziv.,  1842. 

'  M^moires  de  la  Soci6t6  M6dioale  d'Observation  de  Paris,  torn.  Idre,  Parifl,  1836. 

*  Traits  Clinique  et  Pratique  dea  Maladies  des  Eniiants,  iii.  662,  Paris,  1843. 
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tricle  is  at  the  base,  and  near  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice ;  that  of 
the  left  ventricle  one  or  two  centimetres  (in.  0*393  or  0*796)  from  the 
base ;  and  that  of  the  septum  from  two  to  three  centimetres  (in.  0.798 
to  1'171).  Eighthly,  The  size  of  the  right  auriculo-ventricular  orifice 
remains  nearly  the  same  until  the  age  of  5  years ;  it  scarcely  increases 
in  size  up  to  the  age  of  10;  but  then  augments  more  manifestly. 
Ninthly,  The  left  auriculo-ventricular  orifice,  which  is  always  smaller 
than  the  right,  increases  a  little  more  regularly  than  it  with  age,  and 
frequently  has  the  same  dimensions  as  the  distance  from  the  base  of  the 
heart  to  its  apex.  Tenthly,  The  aortic  orifice  presents  but  a  slight 
augmentation  from  15  months  to  13  years  of  age.  Eleventhly,  The 
pulmonary  artery,  on  the  other  hand,  increases  notably  from  the  age  of 
six  years  to  eight,  so  that  although  before  this  period  it  is  equal  to  or 
scarcely  greater  than  the  aortic  orifice,  afterwards  it  is  commonly  much 
larger.  They  did  not  find  any  marked  difference  between  the  male  and 
female  heart  in  children. 

The  heart  is  surrounded  by  its  proper  capsule,  called  pericardium^ — 
a  fibro-serous  membrane,  composed  of  two  layers.  The  outermost  of 
these  is  fibrous,  semi-transparent,  and  inelastic;  strongly  resembling 
the  dura  mater  in  its  texture.  Its  thickness  is  greater  at  the  sides  than 
below,  where  it  rests  upon  the  diaphragm ;  or  than  above,  where  it 
passes  along  the  great  vessels  which  communicate  with  the  heart.  The 
inner  layer  is  of  a  serous  character,  and  lines  the  outer,  giving  the 
polish  to  its  cardiac  surface ;  it  is  then  reflected  over  the  heart,  and 
adheres  to  it  by  areolar  substance.  Like  other  serous  membranes,  it 
secretes  a  fluid,  termed  liquor  pericardii^  to  lubricate  the  surface  of  the 
heart.  This  fluid  is  always  found  in  greater  or  less  quantity  after 
death;  and  a  question  has  arisen  as  to  the  amount  that  should  be  con- 
sidered morbid.  This  must  obviously  vary  according  to  circumstances. 
In  the  healthy  condition,  it  is  seldom  above  a  tea-spoonful.  When  its 
quantity  is  augmented,  the  disease  hydropericarditim  exists.  Its  great 
use  probably  is  to  keep  the  heart  constantly  moist  by  the  exhalation 
eflfected  from  it;  and,  also,  to  restrain  the  movements  of  the  organ, 
which,  under  the  influence  of  the  emotions,  sometimes  leaps  inordi- 
nately. If  the  pericardium  be  divided  in  a  living  animal,  the  heart  is 
found  to  bound,  as  it  were,  from  its  ordinary  position;  and  hence  the 
expression, — "  leaping  of  the  heart," — during  emotion,  is  physiologi- 
cally accurate. 

b.  Arteries, 

Arteries  are  solid,  elastic  tubes,  which  arise,  by  a  single  trunk,  from 
the  ventricle  of  each  heart,  and  gradually  divide  and  subdivide,  until 
they  are  lost  in  the  capillary  system.  The  large  artery,  which  arises 
from  the  left  ventricle,  and  conducts  the  blood  to  every  part  of  the 
body, — even  to  the  lungs,  so  far  as  regards  their  nutrition, — is  the 
cu>rta;  and  that,  which  arises  from  the  right  ventricle  and  conveys 
venous  blood  to  the  lungs  for  aeration,  is  the  pulmonary  artery.  Nei- 
ther the  one  nor  the  other  is  the  continuation  of  the  proper  tissue  of 
the  ventricles ;  the  inner  membrane  is  alone  continuous — the  muscu- 
lar structure  of  the  heart  being  united  to  the  fibrous  coat  of  the  arte- 
ries by  means  of  an  intermediate  fibrous  tissue.    The  aorta^  as  soon 
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as  it  quits  the  left  ventricle,  passes  beneath  the  pulmonary  artery,  is 
entirely  concealed  by  it,  and  ascends  to  form  a  curvature  with  the  con- 
vexity upwards,  the  summit  of  which  rises  to  within  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  or  an  inch  of  the  superior  edge  of  the  sternum.  This  great 
curvature  is  called  the  cross  or  arch  of  the.  aorta.  The  vessel  then 
passes  downwards,  from  the  top  of  the  thorax  to  nearly  as  far  as  the 
sacrum,  where  it  divides  into  two  trunks,  one  of  which  proceeds  to 
each  lower  extremity.  In  the  whole  of  this  course,  it  lies  close  to  the 
spine,  and  gives  off  the  various  branches  that  convey  arterial  blood  to 
tne  different  parts  of  the  body.  Of  the  immense  multitude  of  these 
ramifications  an  idea  may  be  formed,  when  we  reflect,  that  the  finest 
pointed  needle  cannot  be  run  into  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body, 
without  blood — probably  both  arterial  and  venous — flowing.  The 
larger  arteries  are  situate  deeply;  and  are  thus  remote  from  external 
injury.  They  communicate  freely  with  each  other,  and  their  anasto- 
moses are  more  frequent  as  the  arteries  become  smaller  and  farther 
from  the  heart.  At  their  final  terminations,  they  communicate  with 
the  veins  and  lymphatics. 

It  has  been  a  common,  but  questionable  belief,  that  the  branches  of 
the  aorta,  when  taken  collectively,  are  of  much  greater  capacity  than 
the  parent  trunk,  and  that  this  excess  goes  on  augmenting ;  so  that 
the  ultimate  divisions  of  an  artery  are  of  much  greater  capacity  than 
the  parent  trunk.  Hence,  the  arterial  system  has  been  considered  to 
xepresent,  in  the  aggregate,  a  cone,  whose  apex  is  at  the  heart,  and 
l)ase  in  the  organs;  but  as  all  the  minute  arterial  ramifications  are  not 
Tisible,  it  is  obviously  impracticable  to  discover  the  ratio  between  their 
united  capacity  and  that  of  the  aorta  at  its  origin :  yet  the  problem 
lias  been  attempted.  Keill,  by  experiments  made  on  an  injected  sub- 
ject, considered  it  to  be  as  44,507  to  1 : — J.  C.  A.  Helvetius  and  Sylva 
as  500  to  1.  Sdnac  estimated,  not  their  capacities  but  their  diameters, 
and  conceived  the  ratio  of  these  to  be  as  118,490  to  90,000 ;  and  George 
Martine  affirmed,  that  the  calibre  of  a  parent  arterial  trunk  is  equal  to 
the  cube  root  of  the  united  diameters  of  the  branches.*  It  will  be 
shown,  however,  hereafter,  from  the  observations  of  M.  Poiseuille  and 
Mr.  Ferneley,  that  the  notion  of  the  much  greater  capacity  of  the 
branches  than  of  the  parent  trunk  is  a  fallacy.  The  whole  subject 
will  be  referred  to  in  another  place. 

The  pulmonary  artery  strongly  resembles  the  aorta.  Its  distribution 
has  been  already  described  as  a  part  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

The  arteries  are  composed  of  different  coats  in  superposition,  respect- 
ing the  number  of  which  anatomists  have  not  been  entirely  of  accord. 
Some  have  admitted  six;  others  five;  others  four;  but  at  the  present 
day,  three  only  are  perhaps  generally  received; — first,  an  external^ 
areolar  or  cellular,  called  also  nervaus,  and  cartilaginous  by  Vesalius, 
and  tendinous  by  Heister,  which  is  formed  of  condensed  areolar  sub- 
stance, and  has  considerable  strength  and  elasticity,  so  that  if  a  ligature 
be  applied  tightly  round  the  vessel,  the  middle  and  internal  coats  may 
be  completely  cut  through,  whilst  the  outer  coat  may  remain  entire. 
Scarpa  is  not  disposed  to  admit  this  as  one  of  the  coats.    He  considers 

*  HaUer,  Element.  Phjaiolog.,  lib.  11.,  sect.  1,  2  18,  Lansan.,  1757. 
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it  only  an  exterior  envelope,  to  retain  the  vessel  in  situ.  The  next 
coat  is  the  middle^  muscular  or  proper  coat,  the  character  of  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  It  was,  at  one  time,  almost 
universally  believed  to  be  muscular.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Mt. 
Hunter.^  Henle*  advances  the  opinion,  that  its  structure  is  interme- 
diate between  areolar  and  muscular  tissue;  its  microscopic  elements 
being  broad  and  very  flat,  slightly  granulated  fibres  or  bands,  which 
lie  in  rings  around  tne  intemfil  membrane,  and  are  about  0*003  lines 
in  diameter.  These  with  a  system  or  network  of  dark  streaks  consti- 
tute the  middle  coat.  In  the  large  arteries,  as  the  aorta  and  its  main 
branches,  nearly  the  whole  thickness  of  this  coat  is  composed  of  yel- 
low elastic  tissue — the  tissujaune  of  the  French  anatomists:  few  mus- 
cular fibres  are  perceptible ;  but  in  the  smaller  arteries  the  proportion- 
ate thickness  of  the  elastic  coat  gradually  diminishes;  whilst,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  muscular  fibres  increase  in  number,  and  form  a  layer 
within  the  elastic  coat.  Kolliker,^  indeed,  aifirms,  that  the  middle 
tunic  of  the  small  arteries  is  purely  muscular,  without  the  slightest 
admixture  of  connective  tissue  and  elastic  elements.  The  muscular 
fibres  resemble  those  of  the  intestinal  tube,  being  of  the  nonstriped 
or  nonstriated  variety.  They  are  arranged  areolarly ;  are  pale  and 
flat,  and  mingled  with  filaments  of  fine  elastic  tissue. 

Nysten,*  Magendie,'  and  Miiller*  applied  the  galvanic  stimulus  to 
the  middle  coat,  which  is  the  most  sensible  test  of  irritability,  but 
without  effect.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark,  that  the  heart 
seems  equally  unsusceptible  of  the  galvanic  stimulus ;  or  at  least  is 
not  affected  by  it  like  the  voluntary  muscles.  In  the  cases  of  two  exe- 
cuted criminals,  which  the  author  had  an  opportunity  of  observing, 
although  all  degrees  of  galvanism  were  appliea  half  an  hour  after  the 
drop  fell,  no  motion  whatever  was  perceptible ;  yet  the  voluntary  mus- 
cles contracted,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  an  hour  and  a  half  after 
execution.  The  same  fact  is  recorded  in  the  galvanic  experiments  of 
Dr.  Ure,  detailed  in  another  part  of  this  work,  and  is  attested  bv 
Bichat,  Treviranus  and  others.  Humboldt,  Pfaff,  J.  F.  Meckel, 
Wedemeyer,  and  J.  Muller,  however,  affirm  the  contrary.  The  last 
observer  states,'  that  with  a  single  pair  of  plates  he  excited  con- 
tractions not  only  in  a  frog's  heart,  which  had  ceased  to  beat,  but  also 
in  that  of  a  dog,  under  similar  circumstances.  Into  the  subject  of  the 
cause  of  the  heart's  action,  we  shall,  however,  inquire  presently. 
Miiller'  suggests,  that  in  the  capability  to  contract  under  the  influence 
of  cold,  as  exhibited  in  the  experiments  of  Schwann,  referred  to  here- 
after, the  contractile  tissue  of  the  arteries  resembles  that  of  the  dartos, 

*  On  the  Blood,  Inflammation  and  Gunshot  Wounds ;  hj  Palmer,  Amer.  edit.,  p. 
156,  Philad.,  1840. 

«  Casper's  Wochenschrift,  May  23,  1840,  cited  in  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.,  Oct. 
1840,  p.  551. 

'  Mikroskopische  Anatomic,  2ter  Bd.  s.  507,  Leipz.,  1854 ;  or  his  Manual  of  Histo- 
logy, Sydenham  Society  edit.,  Lond.,  1854;  or  Da  Costa's  Amer.  edit,  of  the  same,  p* 
679,  Philad.,  1854. 

*  Recherches  de  Physiologic,  &o.,  p.  325,  Paris,  1811. 
6  Pr6cis,  2de  6dit.,  ii.  387,  Paris,  1825. 

*  Handbuch  der  Physiologic,  Baly's  translntioTi,  p.  205,  Loirl.,  1838. 

^  Loc.  oit.  *  Archiv.  tui*  1836,  in  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  May,  1837. 
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and  that  found  in  many  parts  of  the  skin,  as  about  the  nipple  and 
follicles,  although  the  physical  characters  of  the  latter  are  so  aifterent 
from  elastic  tissue.  The  third  or  inner  coat  is  smooth  and  polished, 
tod  a  continuation  of  the  membrane  that  lines  the  ventricles.  It  has 
an  epithelial  lining,  resembles  the  serous  membranes,  and  is  lubricated 
by  a  form  of  serous  exhalation.^ 

The  arteries  receive  the  constituents  that  belong  to  every  living  part, 
— arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  and  nerves.  These  arteries  do  not  pro- 
ceed from  the  vessels  they  nourish,  but  from  adjacent  trunks,  as  we 
have  remarked  of  the  vasa  vdsortim,  to  which  class  they  really  belong. 
The  nerves  proceed  from  the  great  sympathetic;  form  plexuses  around 
the  vessels,  and  accompany  them  through  all  their  ramifications.  By 
some  anatomists,  the  arteries  of  the  head,  neck,  thorax,  and  abdomen, 
are  conceived  to  be  supplied  from  the  great  sympathetic,  whilst  those 
of  the  extremities  are  supplied  from  the  nerves  of  the  spinal  marrow. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  more  accurate  discrimination  might  trace 
the  dispersion  of  twigs  of  the  nerves  of  involuntary  motion  on  all  these 
vessels.  The  organization  of  the  arteries  renders  them  tough  and  ex- 
tremely elastic,  both  of  which  qualities  are  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
withstand  the  impulse  of  the  blood  sent  from  the  heart,  and  to  react 
upon  the  fluid  so  as  to  influence  its  course.  It  is  by  virtue  of  this 
structure,  that  the  parietes  retain  their  form  in  the  deaa  body, — one  of 
the  points  that  distinguish  them  from  the  veins. 

The  vitality  of  the  arteries  is  inconsiderable.  Hence  their  diseases 
are  by  no  means  numerous  or  frequent, — an  important  fact,  seeing  that 
their  functions  are  essential,  and  their  activity  incessant. 

c.  Intermediate^  Peripheral  or  Capillary  System. 

The  capillary  or  intermediate  vessels  are  of  extreme  minuteness,  and 
are  by  some  considered  to  be  formed  by  the  terminations  of  arteries 
and  the  commencement  of  veins;  by  others  to  be  a  distinct  set  of  ves- 
sels. This  system  forms  a  plexus  which  is  distributed  over  every  part 
of  the  body,  and  constitutes,  in  the  aggregate,  what  is  meant  by  the 
capillary  system.  It  admits  of  two  great  divisions,  one  situate  at  the 
termination  of  the  branches  given  off  from  the  aorta,  and  called  the 
general  capillary  system  ;  the  other  at  the  termination  of  the  branches 
of  the  pulmonary  artery, — the  pulmonic  capillary  system.  Although 
the  capillary  system  of  man  does  not  admit  of  detection  by  the  unaided 
sight,  its  existence  is  evidenced  by  the  microscope ;  by  injections,  which 
develope  it  artificially  in  almost  every  organ ;  by  the  application  of 
excitants,  and  by  inflammation.  The  parietes  frequently  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  the  substance  of  the  tissues; — the  colour  of  the 
blood,  or  the  matter  of  the  injection  alone  indicating  their  course.  In 
some  parts,  as  in  the  white  textures,  these  vessels  do  not  seem  to  admit 
the  red  particles  of  the  blood,  whilst  others  admit  them  always.  This 
diversity  gave  rise  to  a  distinction  of  the  capillaries  into  red  and  white; 
but  there  are  probably  none  of  the  latter.    It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to 

*  For  some  speculations  as  to  the  agency  of  this  secretion  in  the  prodnction  of  the 
huffy  state  of  the  blood,  &o.,  see  M.  Romain  Qerardin,  in  Journal  des  Connaissancei 
Mv'dioo-Chirurgloales,  Mars,  1836. 
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conceive  how  the  ned  particles  could  be  arrested  at  the  months  of  the 
I  white  arteries — if  such  existed — without  their  preventing  altogciber  the 
entrance  of  blood  into  them.  The  true  cause  of  the  whiteness  appears 
to  be  the  small  quantity  of  blood  they  receive;  and  it  is  only  whea  the- 
network  is  very  elose^  aad  the  quantity  of  blood  passing  through  them 
great,  tliat  a  perceptible  colour  is  produced.  If  a  yilate  of  red  glass  be^ 
reduced  to  a  y^tj  thin  pellicle,  an<l  be  placed  between  the  eye  and. 
light,  its  colour  will  be  scarcely  sensible.  To  perceive  it,  several  of 
these  pellicles  must  be  placed  over  each  other,  and  they  must  be  ex* 
ami  ned  not  by  their  transparency,  but  by  causing  the  light  to  fall  on 
their  surface,  or  by  reflection. 

There  are  certain  textures,  a^in,  which  receive  no  bloodvessels, — 
the  corneous  and  epidermic,  for  example.  They  are  probably  nou* 
rished  by  traosudation  of  nutritive  matter  from  the  vessels  of  the  sur- 
rounding tissue. 

The  ancients  were  of  opinion,  that  arteries  and  veins  are  separated 
by  an  intermediate  substance^  consisting  of  a  fluid  eft  used  from  tha 
bloody  which  they  called,  in  consequence,  parenchrjmaJ  The  notion  is,- 
indeed,  still  entertained;  and  is  considered  to  be  supported  by  micro- 
scopical observations*  In  the  examination  of  delicate  and  transparent 
tissues,  currents  of  moving  globules  are  seen  with  many  spaces  of  ap* 
pareutly  solid  substances,  resembling  small  islet^  surrounded  by  an 
agitated  fluid.     If  the  tissue  be  irritated  by  thrusting  a  fine  needle  into 

Fig.  101. 


CircuUtlon  in  tbe  Web  of  tbe  Frog's  ^ooL 
1^  1.  V»tiit.    %  2.  ArtQTie«, 

it,  the  motion  of  the  globules  becomes  more  rapid ;  new  currents  ariso 
where  none  were  previously  perceptible,  and  the  whole  becomes  a  mass  j 
of  moving  particles,  the  general  direction  of  which  tends  to  wan!  s  the 
points  of  irritation.    But  although  a  part  of  the  apparatus  of  inter' 
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mediate  circulation  may  be  arranged,  in 
this  nmnner,  there  are  reasons  for  the 
hehef^  that  a  more  direct  cominunicatioa 
between  the  arteriea  and  veins  exists  also. 
The  substance  of  an  in jeetion  passes?  from 
one  set  of  vessels  into  the  other,  without 
any  evidence  of  intermediate  extnivas;^- 
tioo.  The  blood  has  been  seen^  too^  piL--.- 
inf^  in  living  animals,  directly  from  the 
arteries  into  the  veins,  Leeuenhoek^  and 
Malpighi,*  on  examining  the  swim -blad- 
ders, gilk,  and  tails  of  fishes,  the  mesen- 
tery of  frogs,  &G.~which  are  tran^spa- 
rentj — observed  this  distinctly;  and  the 
fact  has  been  proved  by  the  observations    ^^rtim  nf  the  Web  of  the  Frog'a  Foot 

"     "■  "'  '  ~  '  .-        --  ^    ^  Jcrper  tying  Tt^jiniiB  trunl^^  wVlIl 


-^V'X^i-v^ 


of  Cnwpert  Cheaelden,   Hales,   Spallan- 
zani,  Thomson,  Cuvier,  Configliach 
conij  Dollinger,  CaruSj  and  others. 


which  iwn  MtiuilU'r  ct*Ffn*fjr  fi'lu*,  ft,  fr^ 

zani,  ThorasoUi  Cuvier,  Confit(ltachi,  Kus-    f«'mni!iiitf»i<?     r^c.  The  (ii.(STa*r  uDua* 


Fig,  103. 


Circulfttion  In  (he  Under  Brtrfiw?e  of  the  Tongtie  of  tbo  Frog, 
dr,  jr.  T^nciiii  brflnehiui  nnfLLng  to  form  ^  prlnclpVil  tcIii^  y^    $,  jt,  FolliclfM  iato  irhich  U  ftmiill  airtpry 
^ntti^r*^  wbicli  h«c<iiii(Mi  courolut^d  bgfufe  ijmuiag  (mm  them.    A  bettullfiil  capllUtj  r^tet   ^^^  ioiiib 
milieu  I  Mr  tbres  hj-u  hIio  msen* 

The  artery  and  vein  terminate  in  two  different  ways; — at  times,  after 
the  former  has  become  extremely  minute,  by  sending  off  numerous 

>  Belf^ct  Woi*ks,  eontaining  hia  Uioroecapioal  DiBC0TeH««,  by  Sniiaiiel  Hooke^  p>  ^« 
Lond.,  1778. 

'  KprnU  de  PuImonibuB,  1661|  And  Haller,  El^mtnt.  Fh^Hiol.j  lib*  ilL  iect.  3j  §  20, 
LaaaaDa.,  1757« 
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lateral  branclies,  as  Haller  states  he  noticed  in  the  swim  bladders  of 
fislies;  at  others,  by  proceeding  parallel  to  each  other,  and  communi- 
cating by  a  multitude  of  transverse  branches.  Fig.  101  exhibits  a 
microscopic  view  of  the  membrane  between  two  of  the  toes  of  the 
hind  foot  of  the  frog,  Eana  esatkiita^  magnified  three  diameters. 

Fig.  102  shows  a  portion  of  the  web  of  a  frog^s  foot  magnified  45 
diameters.  The  superficial  network  of  capillaries  is  seen  admitting 
but  a  single  series  of  blood  particles*  All  the  vessels,  here  figured, 
are,  according  to  Wagner/  furnished  with  distinct  parretes. 

B'ig,  103  is  a  beautiful  representation  of  the  circulation  in  the  under 
surface  of  the  tongue.  Along  the  larger  vessels  the  blood  can  be  seen 
rushing  with  excessive  velocity.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  state  that 
the  more  the  parts  are  magnified,  the  greater  will  be  tlie  apparent 
velocity.  The  mean  real  velocity,  Valentin^  thinks,  is  one-eighth  Ici^s 
in  the  capillaries  than  in  the  veins  and  arteries?  These  larger  vessels 
have  distinct  coats;  but  single  files  of  globules  are  seen  proceeding 
slowly  through  channels  to  which  the  author  has  not  been  able  to 
satisfy  himself  that  there  were  distinct  parietea.  The  tongue  of  tlie 
frog  offers  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  opportunity  for  distinctly  wit- 
nessing the  circulation  ;  a  fact  for  the  knowledge  of  which  the  author 
is  indebted  to  M,  Donn^^ 


Fig,  105. 


Cupilliarj  N^Lwork  of  Norvous  CeDtroj* 


piHa  iif  the  Tongue. 
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The  capillary  vessels  have  been  esteemed  by  some  to  belong  chiefly 
to  the  arteries,  the  venous  radicles  not  arising  almost  imperceptibly 
from  the  capillary  system,  as  the  arteries  terminate  in  it,  but  having  a 
marked  size  at  the  part  where  they  quit  this  sj^stem,  which  strikingly 
contrasts  with  the  excessive  tenuity  of  the  capillary  arterial  vessds; 
whilst  between  the  capillary  system  and  the  arteries  there  is  no  distinct 
line  of  demarcation.  The  opinion  of  Bicliat''  was,  that  this  system  is 
entirely  independent  of  both  arteries  and  veins;  and  Autenrieth* 
imagined  J  that  the  minute  arteries  unite  to  form  trunks,  which  again 
divide  before  communicating  with  the  veins,  so  as  to  represent  a  system 
analogous  to  that  of  the  vena  porta*    The  experiments  of  Dr,  Marshall 

'  Elemeni'i  of  P^j»mlngj,  by  R.  WiniR,  Lotvd.,  1842* 

*  Lehrbnch  der  Physiologic  <it*^  Menaclien^  L  467 1  Braujiachwoig,  1S44« 

*  S&e  also  Leburtj  Phydiokigie  Pftthologiqu^,  i.  7*  Paris*,  1845, 

*  Coura  de  Mioroscopio,  p*  109,  Paris,  1S44  ;  and  At  Us,  pUnche  vL^  Pnm,  1M5. 

>  Anatomic  Gt^n^mlc,  &ti*,  §diL  de  MM,  Bituidia  at  Mageudie,  ii<  2^9,  P^jrb,  14^2, 

*  Pl^^siobgiu,  ii.  133, 
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Hall*  on  the  batrachia,  which  were  performed  with  signal  care,  led  him 
to  the  following  conclusions,  which  agree  with  those  of  Bichat,  so  far 
as  regards  the  independent  existence  of  a  capillary  system.  The 
minute  vessels,  he  says,  may  be  considered  arterial,  so  Jong  as  they 
continue  to  divide  and  subdivide  into  smaller  and  smaller  branches. 
The  minute  veins  are  the  vessels  that  gradually  enlarge  from  the  suc- 
cessive addition  of  small  roots.  The  true  capillary  vessels  are  distinct 
from  these.  They  do  not  become  smaller  by  subdivision,  or  larger  by 
conjunction,  but  are  characterized  by  continual  and  successive  union 
and  division  or  anastomoses,  whilst  they  retain  a  nearly  uniform  dia- 
meter. The  last  branches  of  the  arterial  system,  and  the  first  root  of 
the  venous;  Dr.  Hall  remarks,  may  be  denominated  minute,  but  the 
term  **  capillary"  must  be  reserved  for,  and  appropriated  to,  vessels  of 
a  distinct  character  and  order,  and  of  an  intermediate  station,  carrying 
red  globules,  and  perfectly  visible  by  means  of  the  microscope. 

Of  late,  M.  Bourgery*  has  maintained,  that  besides  the  interme- 
diate vessels,  which  form  the  direct  communication  between  the  arte- 
ries and  veins,  there  is  a  special  capillary  arrangement  in  every  tissue 
by  which  the  functions  of  nutrition  and  secretion  are  accomplished. 
The  diameter  of  these  capillaries,  according  to  M.  Bourgery,  is  not 
more  than  one-half,  one-third,  or  even  one-fourth  of  that  of  the  blood 
corpuscles ;  and  they  can,  consequently,  convey  only  liquor  sanguinis. 
But  the  existence  of  these  vessels  is  not  considered  to  be  demonstrated ; 
whilst  their  absence  in  tissues — as  cartilage — which  they  were  formerly 
supposed  to  penetrate,  has  been  established.^ 

The  capillary  arteries  are  distinct  in  structure — as  they  are  in 
office — ^from  the  larger  arteries.  All  the  coats  diminish  in  thickness 
and  strength,  as  the  tubes  lessen  in  size ;  but  this  is  more  especially 
the  case  with  the  middle  coat,  which,  according  to  Wedemeyer,  may 
still  be  distinguished  by  its  colour  in  the  transverse  section  of  any 
vessel  whose  calibre  is  not  less  than  the  tenth  of  a  line ;  but  entirely 
disappears  in  vessels  too  small  to  receive  the  wave  of  blood  in  a  mani- 
fest jet.  While  the  coats  diminish,  the  nervous  filaments,  distributed 
to  them,  increase ;  the  smaller  and  thinner  the  capillary,  the  greater 
the  proportionate  quantity  of  its  nervous  matter.  The  coats  of  the 
capillaries  become  successively  thinner  and  thinner,  and  at  length  dis- 
appear altogether ;  and  the  vessels — many  of  them  at  least — seem  to 
terminate  in  membraneless  canals  or  interstitial  passages,  formed  in 
the  substance  of  the  tissues.  The  blood  is  contained — according  to 
Wedemeyer,  Gruithuisen,  Dcillinger,  Carus,  and  others — in  the  differ- 
ent tissues  in  channels,  which  it  forms  in  them :  even  under  the  micro- 
scope, the  stream  is  seen  to  work  out  for  itself,  easily  and  rapidly,  a 
new  passage  in  the  tissues,  and  it  is  esteemed  certain,  that  in  the 
figura  venosa  of  the  egg,  the  blood  is  not  surrounded  by  vascular 
parietes.  Most  histoldgists  of  the  day  are  disposed,  however,  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  capillaries  are  provided  with  distinct  coats.  Such,  as 
has  been  seen,  appeared  to  Wagner  to  be  the  case  in  the  frog's  foot, 

*  A  Critioal  and  Experimental  Esaaj  on  the  Ciroulation,  &o.,  Lond.,  1830 ;  Amer. 
edit.,  PMlad.,  1835. 

*  Comptes  Rendns,  &o.,  1848,  and  Gazette  MMioale,  No.  37, 1848. 

*  Britiah  and  Foreign  MMioo-Chirorgical  Review,  p.  527,  Oot«,  1848. 


when  magnified  45  diameters ;  and  it  has  eren  been  announced,  that 
they  are  composed  of  a  fibrous  stracture^  analogous  to  the  moBcular, 

Fig.  106. 
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Cflfjjnari&i  of  the  Wtb  of  the  Frog's  Foot. 

1 .  D^p  TenotU  tro&lt,  comtHieDd  of  time  priarlpul  tmncliM^  %%j%;  and  oor^rod  wiOi  &  rQt«  uf  ■mallar 

Fig.  106,  from  Wagner^  exhibits  the  vascular  rete  and  circulation  of 
the  web  of  the  hind  foot  of  a  frog — Bana  temjtorarm — magniiied  110 
times;  here  the  parictes  are  very  distinct.  In  another  figure  in 
Wagner,  which  represents  a  portion  of  a  live  newt,  magnified  150 
diameters,  the  capillaries  are  exceedingly  deUcatc,  and  their  walls  by 
BO  means  as  distinct.  The  arterial  an3  venous  trunks  and  the  capil- 
laries that  form  tho  medium  of  communication  between  them  are  well 
seen,  as  well  as  the  islets  of  tlie  substance  of  the  lung,  in  which  a 
granular  or  areolar  texture  is  indistinctly  perceptible*  Dr.  Carpenter* 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  capillaries  refutes  the 
supposition,  that  they  are  mere  passages  channeled  out  of  the  tissues 
through  which  they  convey  the  blood.  He  thinks  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  they  are  produced,  in  any  newly  forming  tissue,  not  by 
the  retirement  of  the  cells,  one  from  the  other,  so  as  to  leave  passages 
between  them,  but  by  the  formation  of  communications  among  cer- 
tain cells,  whose  cavities  become  connected  with  each  other,  so  as  to 
constitute  a  plexus  of  tubes,  of  which  the  original  cell-walls  become 
the  parietes. 

Of  the  minute  capillaries, — the  diameter  of  which,  in  parts  finely 
injected,  varies  from  the  j^^Vo*"^  ^^  ^^^^  ?tj^u*'1^  ^^^^  ^^^  lo^flo^'^  ^^  ^ 
inch  and  even  more,— some,  according  to  Wedemeyer^  commimicate 

^  Humtttt  Phjsiology,  §  477,  Loud.,  1842^ 
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•with  veins;  in  others,  there  are  no  visible  openings  or  pores  in  the 
sides  or  ends,  by  which  the  blood  can  be  extravasated  preparatorv  to 
its  being  imbibed  by  the  veins.  There  is  nowhere  apparent  a  sudden 
passage  of  the  arterial  into  the  venous  stream;  no  abrupt  boundary 
oetween  the  division  of  the  two  systems.  The  arterial  streamlet  winds 
through  long  routes  before  it  assumes  the  nature,  and  takes  the  direc- 
tion, of  a  venous  streamlet.  The  ultimate  capillary  rarely  passes 
from  a  large  arterial  into  a  large  venous  branch.  Many  speculations 
have  been  indulged  regarding  the  mode  in  which  the  vascular  extre- 
mities of  the  capillary  system  are  arranged.  Bichat  regarded  it  as  a 
vast  reservoir,  whence  originate,  besides  veins,  vessels  of  a  particular 
order,  whose  office  it  is  to  pour  out,  by  their  free  extremity,  the  mate- 
rials of  nutrition, — vessels,  which  had  been  previously  imagined  by 
Boerhaave,  and  are  commonly  known  under  the  appellation  of  exha- 
lants.  Mascagni*  supposed  that  the  final  arterial  terminations  are 
pierced,  towards  their  point  of  junction  with  the  veins,  by  lateral 
pores,  through  which  the  secreted  matters  transude ; — ^but  these  points 
will  farther  engage  attention  under  Nutrition  and  Secretion. 

d.   Veins. 

The  origin  of  the  veins,  like  that  of  all  capillary  vessels,  is  imper- 
ceptible. By  some  they  are  regarded  as  continuous  with  the  capillary 
arteries ;  Malpighi'  and  Leeuenhoek'  state  this  as  the  result  of  their 
microscopic  oDservations  on  living  animals;  and  it  has  been  inferred, 
from  the  facility  with  which  an  injection  passes  from  the  arteries  into 
the  veins.  According  to  others,  cells  exist  between  the  arterial  and 
the  venous  capillaries,  in  which  the  former  deposit  their  fluid  contents, 
and  whence  tne  latter  obtain  it.  Others,  again,  substitute  a  spongy 
tissue  for  the  cells.  It  has  also  been  asked, — whether  there  may  not 
be  more  delicate  vessels  communicating  with  their  radicles,  similar  to 
the  exhalants  which  are  presumed  to  exist  at  the  extremities  of  the 
arteries,  and  which  are  regarded  as  the  agents  of  exhalation.  All  this 
is,  however,  conjectural.  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  me- 
senteric veins  have  been  supposed  by  some  to  terminate  by  open 
mouths  in  the  villi  of  the  intestines;  and  the  same  arrangement  has 
been  conceived  to  prevail  with  regard  to  other  veins;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  of  this.  M.  Eibes  concludes,  from  the  results  of  injecting 
the  veins,  that  some  of  the  venous  capillaries  are  immediately  conti- 
nuous with  the  minute  arteries,  whilst  others  open  into  the  cells  of  the 
areolar  tissue,  and  into  the  substance  of  different  organs. 

When  the  veins  become  visible,  they  appear  as  an  infinite  number 
of  extremely  small  tubes  communicating  very  freely  with  each  other; 
so  as  to  form  a  very  fine  network.  These  vessels  gradually  become 
larger  and  less  numerous,  but  still  preserve  their  reticular  arrangement; 
until,  ultimately,  all  the  veins  of  the  body  empty  themselves  into  the  heart 
by  three  trunks — the  vena  cava  inferior^  vena  cava  superior^  and  ayronary 
vein.    The  first  of  these  receives  the  veins  from  the  lower  part  of  the 

>  Vasor.  Ljmpli.  Corpor.  Human.  Hisior.,  Sen.  1817 ;  and  Prodromo  deUa  Grande 
Anatomie,  Firenz.,  1819. 
'  Seconda  Epistola  de  Polmonibus,  Opera,  Lond.,  1687. 
•  Epistol.  59,  Opera,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1722. 
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body,  and  extends  from  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra  to  the  right  auricle; 
the  second  receives  all  those  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body.    It  extends 

from  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib  to 
the  right  auricle.  The  coronary 
vein  belongs  to  the  heart  exclusive- 
ly; between  the  superior  and  inferior 
cava  a  communication  is  formed  by 
means  of  the  vena  azygos. 

Certain  organs,  as  the  spleen,  ap- 
pear to  be  almost  wholly  composed 
of  venous  radicles.  Fig.  107  repre- 
sents the  ramifications  of  the  splenic 
vein,  in  the  substance  of  that  organ; 
and  if  we  consider,  that  the  splenic 
artery  has  corresponding  ramifica- 
tions, the  viscus  would  seem  to  be 
almost  wholly  formed  of  bloodves- 
sels. The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
corpus  cavernosum  of  the  penis 
and  clitoris,  nipple,  urethra,  glans 
penis,  &c.  If  an  injection  be  thrown 
into  one  of  the  veins  that  issue 
from  these  different  tissues,  they  are 
filled  by  the  injection;  this  rarely 
occurs,  if  the  injection  be  forced  into 
the  artery.  M.  Magendie'  affirms, 
that  the  communication  of  the  cavernous  tissue  of  the  penis  with  the 
veins  occurs  through  apertures  two  or  three  millimetres — in.  0*117 — 
in  diameter. 

In  their  course  towards  the  heart,  particularly  in  the  extremities,  the 
veins  are  divided  into  two  planes; — one  subcutaneous  or  superficial; 
the  other  deep-seated,  and  accompanying  the  deep-seated  arteries. 
Numerous  anastomoses  occur  between  these,  especially  when  the  veins 
become  small,  or  are  more  distant  from  the  heart.  We  find,  that  their 
disposition  differs  according  to  the  organ.  In  the  brain,  they  con- 
stitute, in  great  part,  the  pia  mater ;  and  enter  the  ventricles,  where 
they  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  plexus  choroides  and  tela  cho- 
roidea.  On  leaving  the  organ  we  find  them  situate  between  the  laminae 
of  the  dura  mater;  when  they  take  the  name  of  sinuses.  In  the 
spermatic  cord,  they  are  extremely  tortuous ;  anastomose  repeatedly, 
and  form  the  corpus  pampiniforme  ;  around  the  vagina,  they  constitute 
the  corpxis  retiforme ;  in  the  uterus,  the  uterine  sinuses.  They  have 
three  coats  in  superposition,  according  to  most  anatomists ;  but  many 
inodem  anatomists  are  disposed  to  assign  them  six.  The  outer  coat  is 
areolar;  dense,  and  very  difficult  to  rupture.  The  middle  coat  has 
been  termed  the  proper  membrane  of  the  veins.  The  generality  of 
anatomists  describe  it  as  composed  of  longitudinal  fibres,  which  are 
more  distinct  in  the  vena  cava  inferior  than  in  the  vena  cava  superior; 
in  the  superficial  veins  than  in  the  deep-seated ;  in  the  branches  than 


Splenic  Vein  with  iU  Branches  and  Ramifi- 
cations. 

1.  Tmak  of  the  rein.  2.  Oastric  branch  of 
this  rein  coining  from  the  ttomach.  3.  Branches 
coming  from  the  substance  of  the  spleen.  4. 
Small  mesenteric  rein  cnt  off.  5.  Branches  com- 
ing from  external  coat  of  the  spleen.  6.  Branches 
of  Ijmphatic  vess^s  of  spleen. 


1  Pr^is,  kc.,  U.  238. 
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in  the  trunks.  M.  Magendie*  states,  that  he  has  never  been  able  to 
observe  the  fibres  of  the  middle  coat;  but  has  always  seen  a  multitude 
of  filaments  interlacing  in  all  directions;  and  assuming  the  appearance 
of  longitudinal  fibres,  when  the  vein  is  folded  or  wrinkled  longitudi- 
nally, which  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  large  veins.  It  exhibited  to 
him  no  signs  of  muscularity ;  even  when  the  galvanic  stimulus  was 
applied ;  yet  M.  Magendie  suspected  its  chemical  nature  to  be  fibrinous. 
It  was  remarked,  in  an  early  part  of  this  volume,'  that  the  bases  of  the 
areolar  and  muscular  tissue  are,  respectively,  gelatin,  and  fibrin ;  and 
that  the  various  resisting  solids  may  all  be  brought  to  one  or  other  of 
those  tissues.  The  middle  coat  of  the  veins  doubtless  belongs  essen- 
tially to  the  former,  and  is  a  variety  of  the  ttssu  jaune  of  the  French 
anatomists.  M.  Magendie  merely  states  its  fibrinous  nature  to  be  a 
suspicion;  and,  like  numerous  suspicions,  this  may  be  devoid  of  founda- 
tion. Yet  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  it  is  contractile ;  and,  of  late,* 
it  has  been  described  as  formed  of  one  or  two  or  even  more  layers  be- 
tween the  external  and  internal  coats;  these  layers  consisting  of  fibres, 
which  agree,  in  all  respects,  with  the  white  areolar  tissue;  and  are 
either  quite  pure,  or  mixed  in  one  or  other  of  the  layers  with  a  greater 
or  less  amount  of  fibres,  resembling  those  of  the  middle  coat  of  the 
arteries  in  having  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  nonstriated  or  un- 
striped  muscular  fibres.  The  muscular  fibre-cells  are,  however,  much 
fewer  in  number,  and  are  sometimes  wanting.  KoUiker*  says  they  do 
not  exist  in  the  uterine  portion  of  the  placenta,  the  veins  of  the  cere- 
bral substance  and  pia  mater;  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater;  the  veins 
of  the  bones;  the  venous  sinuses  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  of  the  male 
and  female ;  and  probably  in  those  of  the  spleen,  M.  Broussais*  affirms, 
that  the  contraction  of  the  middle  coat  is  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  the  return  of  the  blqpd  to  the  heart.  He  conceives,  that  the  alter- 
nate movements  of  contraction  and  relaxation  are  altogether  similar 
to  those  of  the  heart ;  but  that  they  are  so  slight  as  not  to  have  been 
rendered  perceptible  in  the  majority  of  the  veins,  although  they  are 
very  visible  in  the  vena  cava  of  frogs,  where  it  joins  the  right  auricle. 
In  some  experiments  by  M.  Sarlandifere  on  the  circulation,  he  observed 
these  movements  to  be  independent  of  those  of  the  heart.  After  the 
organ  was  removed,  and  even  after  blood  had  ceased  to  flow,"  the  con- 
traction and  relaxation  of  the  vein  continued  for  many  minutes  in  the 
cut  extremity ;  and  it  has  been  elsewhere  remarked,  that  Mr.  Wharton 
Jones  had  discovered  in  the  veins  of  the  bat's  wing  a  regular  rhythmi- 
cal contraction  and  dilatation. 

The  inner  coat  is  extremely  thin  and  smooth  at  its  inner  surface,  and 
has  an  epithelial  lining.  It  is  very  extensible,  and  yet  presents  con- 
siderable resistance ;  bearing  a  very  tight  ligature  without  being  rup- 
tured.   In  many  of  the  veins,  parabolic  folds  of  the  inner  coat  exist, 

>  Op.  cit.,  ii.  242.    See  on  the  researches  of  histologists,  Mr.  Paget,  Brit,  and  For. 
Med.  Review,  July,  1842,  ii.  242. 
«  Page  59. 

*  Quain's  Human  Anatomj,  hy  Quain  and  Sharpey,  Amer.  edit.,  hj  Leidy,  i.  518, 
FhUad.,  1849. 

*  Mannal  of  Human  Histology,  Amer.  edit.,  hy  Dr.  Da  Costa,  p.  689,  Philad.,  1854. 

*  Op.  citat.,  American  translation,  p.  391. 

*  See,  on  this  subject,  the  remarks  on  the  Circulation  in  the  Veins. 
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like  tboae  in  the  Ijmpbatics,  which  are  inservient  to  a  Bimilar  purposei; 
the  free  edge  of  these  valves  is  directed  towards  the  centre  of  th^ 
circulation,  showing  that  their  office  is  to  permit  the  blood  to  flow  i 
that  directioo,  and  prevent  its  retrogression.  Thej  do  not  seem,  how- 
ever,  in  many  cases,  well  adapted  for  the  purpose;  inasmuch  as  theirj 
size  is  insufficient  to  obliterate  the  cavity  of  the  vein.  By  most  anat 
mists,  this  arrangement  is  considered  to  depend  upon  prnnary  organ 
ssation;  but  Bichat  conceives  it  to  be  wholly  owing  to  tlie  state  of  con-^ 
traction,  or  dilatation  of  the  veins,  at  the  moment  of  death.  M.  M 
gendie  afTirras,  that  he  has  never  seen  the  distension  of  the  veins  ese 
any  influence  on  the  size  of  the  valves;  but  tbat  tLeir  shape  is  some- 
what modified  by  the  state  of  contraction  or  dilatation ;  and  this  he 
thinks  probably  misled  Bichat,^  Moreover,  they  are  covered  by  the 
epithelial  coat  and  consist  of  tissue  like  that  of  fibrous  membranei. 
which,  as  Mn  Ilunter*  observed,  shows,  that  they  are  not  duplicaturea 
of  the  lining  membrane.  Their  number  varies  in  difierent  veins, 
a  general  rule,  they  are  more  numerous,  where  the  blood  proceei 
against  its  gravity,  or  where  the  veins  are  very  extensible,  and  receiver 
but  a  feeble  support  from  the  circumambient  parts,  as  in  the  extremi 
ties.  They  are  entirely  wanting  in  the  veins  of  the  deep-seated  via-i 
cera;  in  those  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marroWjand  of  the  lungs;  in  thi 
vena  porta,  and  in  the  veins  of  the  kidneys,  bladder,  and  uterus.  They- 
exist, however,  in  the  spermatic  veins;  and,  sometimes,  in  the  internai 
inarainary,  and  in  the  branches  of  the  vena  azygos.  On  the  cardiac 
side  of  these  valves,  cavities  or  sinuses  exist,  which  app<^r  externally 
in  the  form  of  varices.  These^  dilatations  enable  the  refluent  blood  KM 
catch  the  free  edges  of  the  valves,  and  thus  depress  them^so  as  toclosfl^ 

the  cavity  of  tlie  vessel ;  serving,  in  thif 
Fig.  108,  respect,  preciselj^  the  same  functions  aa 

the  sinuses  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
aorta  serve  in  regard  to  the  semilunar 
val  ves,  T  be  vaJ  ves  e  x  is  t  in  vei  ns  of  lesa 
than  a  line  in  diameter. 

The  three  coats  united  form  a  solid 
vessel, — which,  according  to  Bichat,  is 
devoid  of  elasticity,  but  in  the  opinion 
of  M,  Magendie^  is  elastic  in  an  eminent 
degree.  The  elasticity  is  certainly  much 
less  than  in  the  arteriea.  The  veins  are 
nourished  by  vasa  vasorum^  or  by  small 
arteries,  that  have  their  accompanying 
veins.  Every  vessel,  indeecl,  in  the 
body,  if  we  may  judge  from  analogy.  ^ 
draws  its  nutriment,  not  from  the  blood  fl 
circulating  in  it,  but  from  small  arteriid 
V  ease  Is,  hence  term  ed  vasu  vasor  u  m,  T  h  is 
applies  not  only  to  the  veina,  but  to  the 
The  heart|  for  example,  is  not  nourished  by  the  fluid  con- 


Dbj^mmA  ahowiog  Valval  of  Vein*. 

A.  PiltC  nt  %  THn  Iftkl  0|ieD  Aiid  flpreud 
oul:,  vlUi  two  pikrd  of  Tjtlrnji.  B.  JjimglilU' 
diuftl  MMrtlir'ti  uf  A  rrin,  «h owing  tbf<^  mppodl- 

tlftte.  C.  |\>HUm  uf  A  distended  tcId^  ex- 
MbLlttig  «  BwoLlUg  iu  thtfaUiLMtiou  at  a.  p^it 
of  riiWeit. 


arteries* 


I 


•  Pi^ii,  &o*,  Si.  241. 
'  Tivatisti  on  thii  HJood,  4o*,  hj  Palmer,  Amen  tdit.,  p.  218,  Plillad*,  1840. 

*  Frwdi*,  ^e.|  ii,  343, 
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Btantly  passing  through  it;  but  by  vessels,  which  arise  from  the  aorta, 
and  are  distributed  over  its  surface,  and  in  its  intimate  texture.  The 
coronary  arteries  and  their  corresponding  veins  are,  consequently,  the 
vasa  vasorum  of  the  heart.  In  like  manner,  the  aorta  and  all  its 
branches,  as  well  as  the  veins,  receive  their  vasa  vasorum.  There 
must,  however,  be  a  term  to  this ;  and  if  our  powers  of  observation 
were  sufficient  we  ought  to  be  able  to  discover  a  vessel,  that  must  de- 
rive its  support  or  nourishment  exclusively  from  its  own  stores. 

The  nerves  that  have  been  detected  on  the  veins  are  branches  of  the 
great  sympathetic. 

The  capacity  of  the  venous  system  is  generally  esteemed  to  be  double 
that  of  the  arterial.    It  is  obvious,  however,  that  we  can  only  arrive 


Fig.  109. 


Fig.  110. 
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Roots,  Tnink,  and  Divisions  of  the 
Vena  Porta. 

1,1.  Veins  coming  from  intestines. 
S.  Trunk  of  rena  porta.  3,  3.  Branch- 
es diiftribnted  in  the  liver. 


Portal  Sjstem. 


1.  Inferior  mesenteric  rein  :  traced  bj  means  of  dotted  lines 

>hl 

Bpi< 

rfor  mesenteric  vein.    7.    descending  portion  of  daodenoin. 


bv : 

behind  the  pancreas  12)  to  terminate  in  splenic  rein  (S).    4. 
Spleen.    5.  Gastric  reAns,  opening  Into  splenic  vein.    6.  8npe< 


lupe- 
lom. 

8.  Its  transrerse  portion  which  is  crossed  bj  superior  mesen- 
teric  rein  and  bj  a  part  of  trunk  of  superior  mesenteric  artery. 

9.  Portal  vein.  10.  Hepatic  arterj.  11.  Ductus  eommtinis  cho- 
ledochus.  12.  Divisions  of  duct  and  vessels  at  transverse  As- 
sure of  liver.    IS.  Cystie  duct  leading  to  gall-bladder. 

at  an  approximation,  and  that  not  a  very  close  one.  The  size  and 
number  of  the  veins  are  usually  so  much  greater  than  those  of  the 
corresponding  arteries,  that  when  the  vessels  of  a  membranous  part 
are  injected,  the  veins  are  observed  to  form  a  plexus,  and,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  conceal  the  arteries;  in  the  intestines,  the  number  is  more 
nearly  equal.  The  diflBculty  of  arriving  at  any  exact  conclusion  re- 
garding the  relative  capacities  of  the  two  systems  is  forcibly  indicated 
VOL.  I.— 23 
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by  the  fact,  that  whilst  Borelli  conceived  the  preponderance  in  &yoiHr 
of  the  veins  to  be  as  four  to  one,  Sauvages  estimated  it  at  nine  to  four; 
Haller  at  sixteen  to  nine;  and  Keill  at  twenty-five  to  nine.'  The  ratio 
between  the  capacity  of  individual  arteries  and  veins  is  very  different 
in  different  parts,  between  the  carotid  and  internal  jugular  it  is  as 
196  to  441 ;  the  subclavian  artery  and  vein,  3844  to  7396 ;  the  aorta 
and  venae  cavae,  9  to  16;  and  between  the  splenic  artery  and  vein,  136 
to  676. 

There  is  one  portion  of  the  venous  system,  to  which  allusioa  has 
already  been  made,  that  is  peculiar ; — the  abdominal  venous  or  portal 
system.  All  the  veins,  that  return  from  the  digestive  organs  situate  in 
the  abdomen  unite  into  a  large  trunk  called  vena  porta.  This,  instead 
of  passing  into  a  larger  vein — into  the  vena  cava,  for  example — pro- 
ceeds to  the  liver,  and  ramifies,  like  an  artery,  in  its  substance.  From 
the  liver  other  veins,  called  suprahqMtk^  arise,  which  empty  themselves 
into  the  vena  cava ;  and  correspond  to  the  branches  of  the  hepatio 
artery  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  vena  porta.  The  portal  system  is 
concerned  only  with  the  veins  of  the  digestive  organs  situate  in  the 
abdomen;  as  the  spleen,  pancreas,  stomach,  intestines,  and  omenta. 
The  veins  of  all  the  other  abdominal  organs, — of  the  kidney,  suprarenal 
capsules,  &c.,  are  not  connected  with  it.  The  first  part  of  the  vena 
portsB  is  called,  by  some  authors,  vena  porta  abdominalis  seu  ventralis  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  hepatic  portion,  which  is  of  great  size,  and  has 
been  called  sinus  of  the  vena  porta. 

2.   BLOOD. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  total  quantity  of  blood  circulating  in 
both  arteries  and  veins.  Many  attempts  have  been  instituted  for  this 
purpose,  but  the  statements  are  most  diversified,  partly  owing  to  the 
erroneous  direction  followed  by  experimenters,  but,  still  more,  to  the 
variation  that  must  be  perpetually  occurring  in  the  amount  of  fluid, 
according  to  age,  sex,  teniperament,  activity  of  secretion,  &c.  Harvey 
and  the  earlier  experimenters  formed  their  estimates  by  opening  the 
veins  and  arteries  freely  on  a  living  animal,  collecting  the  olood  that 
flowed,  and  comparing  this  with  the  weight  of  the  body.  The  plan  is, 
however,  objectionable,  as  the  whole  of  the  blood  can  never  be  ob- 
tained in  this  manner,  and  the  proportion  discharged  varies  in  differ- 
ent animals  and  circumstances.  By  this  method,  Moulins  found  the 
proportion  in  a  sheep  to  be  j'gd;  King,  in  a  lamb,  ^'oth;  in  a  duck, 
jjpth;  and  in  a  rabbit  ^'^th.  From  these  and  other  observations, 
Harvey  concluded,  that  the  weight  of  the  blood  of  an  animal  is  to  that 
of  the  whole  animal  as  1  to  20.  Dr^lincourt,  however,  found  the  pro- 
portion in  a  hog  to  be  nearly  I'oth;  and  Moor,  ^^i\\?  Sir  George 
Lefevre^  cites  from  Wrisberg,  that  from  a  plethoric  young  woman, 
who  was  beheaded,  25  pounds  [?]  of  blood  were  collected ;  and  some 
recent  experiments  by  Mr.  Wanner*  led  to  the  following  results:  A 
bullock,  weighing  1659  pounds  imperial,  yielded  69  pounds  of  blood, 

I  Elementa  Physiologite,  lib.  ii.,  sect.  2,  §  10,  Lausann.,  1757. 
'  Haller,  op.  oit.,  lib.  v.  sect.  1,  §  2. 

•  An  Apology  for  the  Nerves,  p.  30,  London,  1844. 

*  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Joam.,  Jul/,  1845. 
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or  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  23*81 ;  another  weighing  1640  pounds,  yielded 
65  pounds,  or  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  23-73 ;  a  cow,  weighing  1293  pounds, 
yielded  59  pounds,  or  as  1  to  21*77;  a  sheep,  weighing  110  pounds, 
yielded  5J  pounds,  or  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  22*72 ;  another  weigh- 
ing 88  pounds,  yielded  44  pounds,  or  as  1  to  20 ;  and  in  a  rabbit,  the 
proportion  was  as  1  to  25  exactly. 

An  animal,  according  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,^  generally  expires,  as 
soon  as  blood,  equal  to  about  y'gth  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  is  ab- 
stracted. Thus,  if  it  weighs  sixteen  ounces,  the  loss  of  an  ounce  of 
blood  will  be  sufficient  to  destroy  it ;  and,  on  examining  the  body, 
blood  will  still  be  found — in  the  small  vessels  especially — even 
although  every  facility  may  have  been  aflforded  for  draining  them. 
Experiments  have,  however,  shown  that  no  fixed  proportion  of  the 
circulating  fluid  can  be  indicated  as  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
life.  In  the  experiments  of  Rosa,  asphyxia  occurred  in  young  calves 
when  from  three  to  six  pounds,  or  from  ,'^d  to  j^oth  of  their  weight, 
had  been  abstracted;  but  in  older  ones  not  until  they  had  lost  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  pounds,  or  from  y^,th  to  Jth  of  their  weight.  In  a 
lamb,  asphyxia  supervened  on  a  loss  of  twenty-eight  ounces,  or  ^'gth 
of  its  weight;  and  in  a  wether,  on  a  loss  of  sixty-one  ounces,  or  j'jd 
of  its  weight.  Dr.  Blundell*  found  that  some  dogs  died  after  losing 
nine  ounces,  or  ^'^th  of  their  weight;  whilst  others  withstood  the  ab- 
straction of  a  pound,  or  y^th  of  their  weight;  and  M.  Piorry  affirms, 
that  dogs  can  bear  the  loss  of  j^^th  of  their  weight,  but  if  a  few  ounces 
more  be  drawn  they  succumb.  From  all  the  experiments  and  obser- 
vations, Burdactf  concludes,  that,  on  the  average,  death  occurs  when 
f  ths,  or  Jths,  of  the  mass  of  blood  is  lost,  although  he  has  observed  it 
in  many  cases,  as  in  haemoptysis,  on  the  loss  of  Jth,  and  even  of  Jth. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  computations  of  different  physiolo- 
gists regarding  the  weight  of  the  circulating  fluid — arterial  and  venous. 


Itw. 

lbs. 

Hanrey, 

•Weber  and  Lehmann, 

.    17itol9 

Lister, 

8 

MuUer,  Burdach  and  P, 

B6rard,     20 

Moulins, 

• 

a                 . 

Wagner, 

.      20  to  25 

Abildgnard, 

Quesnai, 

.      27 

Blumenbaoh, 

F.  Hoflfmann, 

.      28 

Lobb, 

, 

•. 

10 

Haller,    . 

.      28  to  30 

Lower, 

Young,   . 

.      40 

Sprengel, 

.      10  to  15 

Bamberger,     . 

.       80 

GUnther  and  Bo 

ok, 

.      15  to  20 

KeiU,      . 

.     100 

Although  the  absolute  estimate  of  Hoffmann  has  been  regarded  as 
below  the  truth,  the  proportion  has  seemed  to  many  to  be  nearly 
accurate;  but  it  is  evidently  too  high.  He  conceives,  that  the  weight 
of  the  blood  is  to  that  of  the  whole  body  as  1  to  5.  Accordingly,  an 
individual  weighing  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  will  have  about 
thirty  pounds  of  blood ;  one  of  two  hundred  pounds,  forty ;  and  so 
on.  Of  this,  one-third  is  supposed  to  be  contained  in  thp  arteries,  and 
two-thirds  in  the  veins.    The  estimate  of  Haller*  is,  perhaps,  near  the 

<  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  p.  33,  Lee's  edition,  Lond.,  1836. 

•  Researches,  Physiological  and  Pathological,  pp.  66  and  94,  Lond,,  1825, 

•  Die  Physiologic  als  Erfahrungawissenachaft,  iv.  101  and  334,  Leipzig,  1832. 

•  Op.  cit.,  lib.  v.,  sect.  1,  §  3. 
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tmtli ;  the  arterial  blood  being,  he  conceives,  to  the  venous,  as  4  to  9. 
Were  we,  therefore,  to  assume  with  Hoffmann  that  the  whole  quantity 
of  the  blood  is  thirty  pounds  in  a  man  weighing  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  which  is,  however,  allowing  too  much, — nine  pounds,  at 
at  least,  may  be  contained  in  the  arteries,  and  the  remaitfder  in  the 
veins. 

An  ingenious  plan,  proposed  by  Valentin'  for  estimating  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  in  the  boay,  aflfords  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  and  is 
confirmatory  of  the  estimate  made  from  other  data.  Having  weighed 
an  animal,  and  determined  the  proportion  of  solid  matter  in  a  portion 
of  its  blood,  he  injects  into  its  vessels  a  given  quantity  of  distilled  water, 
which  soon  becomes  mixed  with  the  blood.    He  then  takes  away  a  fresh 

Portion  of  blood,  and  ascertains  the  proportion  of  solid  matter  in  it. 
'he  relation  between  the  amount  of  solid  matter  in  the  blood  first 
taken,  and  that  in  the  blood  diluted  with  the  given  quantity  of  water, 
enables  him  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body  of  the  ani- 
mal. The  following  question  and  solution  are  given,  in  order  to  show, 
how  the  quantity  of  blood  may  be  estimated  in  the  manner  proposed 
by  Valentin.  ♦ 

A  portion  of  blood  (=*  1190  grains),  drawn  from  a  dog,- yielded  24*54 
per  cent,  of  solid  matter.  After  injecting  10,905  grains  of  water  into 
the  bloodvessels,  a  portion  of  blood  drawn  yielded  21*86  (or,  by  another 
trial,  21*89)  per  cent,  of  solid  matter.  What  was  the  amount  of  blood 
in  the  body  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment? 

Let  X  be  the  amount  of  blood  after  the  first  experiment.  Then,  since 
it  contained  24*54  per  cent,  of  solid  residue,  the  amount  of  solid  matter 
in  it  was  *2454  x.  After  injecting  the  water  the  whole  amount  of  the 
diluted  blood  was  x  +  10905 ;  and  (by  the  experiment)  the  solid  matter 
which  it  contained  was  =  *2186  (x  +  10905).  But  the  solid  matter  was 
of  the  same  amount  in  both  cases.  •  Therefore  we  have, 

•2454  a:= -2186  (x  + 10905) 
or,  (-2454— -2186)  x« *2186 x  10905 

2383-8330     ^^^^^ 
or,  X  =  — ^268~"  ^  ^^^*^  8^ 

Add  for  the  blood  first  drawn       .        .        .        .        1190 


And  we  get 90135  grs. 

the  weight  of  blood  in  the  body  at  the  commencement  of  the  experi- 
ment. 

The  ratio  21*89  per  cent,  gives    ....      91269  grs. 

And  the  mean  of  the  two  is  ....      90702    " 

In  this  manner,  Valentin  found  the  ratio  of  blood  to  the  weight  of 
the  body  to  be  in  the  dog  as  1  to  4*36  in  the  male  sex,  and  1  to  4*93  in 
the  female;  and  adapting  these  proportions  to  M.  Quetelet  s  table  of  the 
weight  of  the  human  subject  at  different  ages,  he  infers,  that  the  mean 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  male  adult,  at  the  time  when  the  weight  of  the 
body  may  be  presumed  to  be  greatest,  namely  at  30  years,  should  be 
about  34 J  pounds;  and  that  of  the  female  at  80,  when  the  weight  is 
generally  greatest,  at  about  26  pounds.    It  is  difiicult,  however,  to  be- 

1  Lehrbucli  der  FhTsiologie  des  Menschen,  i.  490,  Braooschweig,  1844. 
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Heve,  that  there  is  not  some  fallacy  in  these  calculations.  The  propor- 
tion of  blood  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  judging  from  the  quantity  that 
has  usually  flowed  from  animals  bled  to  death,  and  the  apparent  quan- 
tity remaining  in  the  vessels,  seems  to  be  excessive;  and  such  is  the 
view  of  IVofessor  Blake  of  Saint  Louis.  In  a  letter  to  the  author,  he 
refers  to  experiments  instituted  by  him,  which  consisted  in  injecting  a 
weighed  quantity  of  sulphate  of  alumina  into  the  veins,  and  analyzing 
a  weighed  portion  of  the  blood.  Aa  the  salt  had  time  to  be  well  mixed 
with  the  blood  before  the  animal  died,  such  an  analysis,  he  conceived, 
would  enable  the  whole  quantity  of  blood  with  which  the  salt  had  been 
mixed  to  be  determined.  The  only  error  which — it  appeared  to  him — 
might  arise  would  be  from  a  portion  of  the  salt  having  combined  with 
some  of  the  tissues,  or  having  been  rapidly  excreted,  which  could  only 
affect  the  result  in  one  direction,  viz.  in  furnishing  a  greater  quantity 
of  blood  than  really  exists.  The  results  led  Dr.  Blake  to  infer,  that 
there  was  no  such  source  of  error,  as  he  found  by  this  method,  that  the 
weight  of  blood  in  the  body  of  a  dog  does  not  amount  to  more  than 
between  one-eighth  or  one-ninth  part  of  the  weight  of  the  animal,  a 
ratio  much  lower — as  has  been  shown — than  is  generally  conceived. 
"That  this,  however,  is  nearer  the  truth  is  probable  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  velocity  of  the  circulation  and  the  capacity  of  the  heart,  as, 
on  the  generally  received  opinion  of  the  quantity  of  the  blood,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  how  it  can  circulate  so  rapidly."^  This  estimate 
would  give  the  quantity  of  blood  in  a  man  weighing  150  pounds  from 
16J  lbs.  to  18} — not  very  far  from  the  estimates  of  Giinther',  Bock,* 
and  of  Weber  and  Lehmann,*  who  determined  the  weights  of  two 
criminals  both  before  and  after  their  decapitation.  The  quantity  of 
blood  which  escaped  from  the  body  was  estimated  in  the  following 
manner.  Water  was  injected  into  the  vessels  of  the  trunk  and  head, 
until  the  fluid  escaping  from  the  veins  had  only  a  pale  red  or  yellow 
colour :  the  quantity  of  blood  remaining  in  the  bodjr  was  then  calcu- 
lated, by  instituting  a  comparison  between  the  solid  residue  of  the 
pale-red  aqueous  fluid  and  that  of  the  blood  which  first  escaped. 
They  found  the  weight  of  the  whole  of  the  blood  was  to  that  of  the 
body  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  8.  More  recently,  Welcker  has 
estimated  it  as  1  to  10.* 

The  blood  strongly  resembles  the  chyle  in  properties; — the  great  dif- 
ference consisting  in  the  colour.  The  venous  blood,  the  chyle,  and  the 
lymph  become  equally  converted  into  the  same  fluid — arterial  blood — 
in  tne  lungs:  both  the  chyle  and  lymph  may,  indeed,  be  regarded  as 
rudimental  blood. 

Venous  bloody  which  chiefly  concerns  us  at  present,  is  contained  in  all 

'  Medical  Examiner,  August,  1 849,  p.  459. 

'  Lehrbuch  der  Phjsiologie  dea  Mensclien,  2ter  Band,  late  Abtheilung,  8. 122,  Leipxig, 
1848. 

^  Lehrbuch  der  pathologischen  Anatomie,  3te  Auflage,  B.  275,  Leipzig,  1852. 

*  Lehrbuch  der  phyaiologisohen  Chemie,  ii.  259,  Leipzig,  1850 ;  or  Amer.  edit.,  by 
Dr.  R.  E.  Rogers,  i.  638,  Philad.,  1855  ;  and  R.  Wagner's  Lehrbuch  der  speciellen  Phy- 
siologie,  von  Funke,  Iste  Liefening.  S.  4,  Leipzig,  1854. 

^  Prager  Vierteljahrachrift,  iv.  11 ;  and  Caustatt'a  Jahresbericht,  1854,  i.  44,  Wiirz- 
burg,  1855. 
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the  veins,  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  in  the  pulmonary  artery; — 
organs  which  constitute  the  apparatus  of  venous  circulation.  As  drawn 
from  the  arm  its  appearance  is  familiar  to  every  one.  At  first,  it  seems 
to  be  entirely  homogeneous;  but,  after  resting  for  some  time,  separates 
into  different  portions.  The  colour  of  venous  blood  is  mdch  darker 
than  that  of  arterial;  so  dark,  indeed,  as  to  have  led  to  the  epithet  bhck 
blood  applied  to  it.  Its  smell  is  faint  and  peculiar;  by  some  compared 
to  a  fragrant  garlic  odour,  but  sui  generis;  its  taste  is  slightly  saline, 
and  also  peculiar.  It  is  viscid  to  the  touch;  coagulable;  and  its  tem- 
perature nas  been  estimated  at  96°  Fahrenheit;  simply,  we  believe,  on 
the  authority  of  the  inventor  of  the  thermometric  scale,  who  marked 
96®  as  blood  heat.  This  is  too  low  by  at  least  three  or  four  degrees. 
Rudolphi,^  and  the  German  writers  in  general,  estimate  it  at  29®  of 
K^aumur,  or  "from  98°  to  100°  of  Fahrenheit;"  whilst,  by  the  Fi-ench 
writers  in  general,  its  mean  temperature  is  stated  at  31°  of  Reaumur, 
or  102°  of  Fahrenheit;  M.  Magendie,'  who  is  usually  very  accurate, 
fixes  the  temperature  of  venous  blood  at  31°  of  Reaumur,  or  102°  of 
Fahrenheit;  and  that  of  arterial  blood  at  32°  of  Reaumur,  or  104°  of 
Fahrenheit.  100°  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  the  average.  This  was  the 
natural  temperature  of  the  stomach  in  the  case  related  by  Dr.  Beau- 
mont,* whicn  has  been  so  often  referred  to  in  these  pages.  In  many 
animals,  the  temperature  is  considerably  higher.  In  the  sheep  it  is 
102°  or  103°;  but  it  is  most  elevated  in  birds.  In  the  duck  it  is  107°. 
On  this  subject,  however,  further  information  will  be  given  under  the 
head  of  Calorification. 

The  specific  gravity  of  blood  is  diflFerently  estimated  by  different 
obsei-vers.  Ilence  it  is  probable,  that  it  varies  in  individuals,  and  in 
the  same  individual  at  different  periods.  Compared  with  water,  the 
mean  has  been  estimated,  by  some,  to  be  as  1*0527 ;  by  others,  as 
1*0800,  to  1*0000.  It  is  stated,  however,  to  have  been  found  as  high 
as  1*126 ;  and,  in  disease,  as  low  as  1*022.  It  has,  moreover,  been 
conceived,  that  the  effect  of  disease  is,  invariably,  to  make  it  lighter; 
and  that  the  more  healthy  the  individual,  the  greater  is  its  specific 
gravity;  but  our  information  on  this  point  is  vague.  That  it  is  not 
always  the  same  in  health  is  proved  by  the  discrepancy  of  observers. 
Boyle  estimated  it  to  be  1*041 ;  Martine,  1.045 ;  Jurin,  1*054 ;  Mus- 
chenbroek,  1*056;  Denis,  1.059;  Sdnac,  1*082 ;  Berzelius,  from  1*052 
to  1*126;  J.  Miiller,  from  1*0527  to  1*0570;  Mandl,  from  1-050  to 
1-059 ;  and  Dr.  G.  0.  Rees,  from  1*057  to  1*060.  In  a  large  number 
of  experiments  made  upon  the  blood  of  man,  the  ox,  and  horse,  M. 
Simon^  found  it  to  be  between  1*051  and  1*058.  The  average  was 
1*042,  [1052?]  which,  he  says,  corresponds  very  nearly  with  the  state- 
ment of  Berzelius.  The  average  of  human  blood  may  perhaps  be 
1*050.  Nasse  says  1*055 ;  Zimmerman,  1*056.  A  part  of  the  dis- 
crepancy may  be  owing  to  the  specific  gravity  not  having  been  always 
taken  at  the  same  temperature.  Dr.  B.  Babington  found  experi- 
mentally that  four  degrees  of  temperature  corresponded  with  a  differ- 

«  Ghrundrifls  der  Physiologie,  i.  143,  Berlin,  1821.  «  Precis,  &o.,  ii.  229. 

•  Experiments,  &c.,  on  the  Gastric  Juice,  &c.,  p.  274,  Plattsburg,  1833. 

*  Animal  Chemistry,  Sydenham  edition,  i.  ICK),  Lond.,  1845. 
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ence  of  '001  of  speciiSc  weight ;  consequently,  if  one  author  states  the 
specific  gravity  of  blood  at  about  its  circulating  temperature — say  98° 
of  Fahr. — while  another  states  it  at  60°  Fahr. — the  usual  standard — 
the  former  will  make  it  .0095  lighter  than  the  latter. 

The  blood  of  man  is  thicker,  and  at  least  one- thousandth  heavier 
than  that  of  woman. 

When  blood  is  examined  with  a  microscope  of  high  magnifying  power, 
it  is  found  to  be  composed  of  numerous,  minute,  red  particles  or  cor- 
puscles,— commonly  called  red  ghhiles,  blood  corpuscles^  and  blood  disks, 
— suspended  in  the  serum.  These  corpuscles  have  a  diflFerent  shape 
and  dimension,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  animal.  In  the  mam- 
malia, they  are  circular ;  and,  in  birds  and  cold-blooded  animals,  ellip- 
tical. In  all  animals,  they  are  aflSrmed,  by  some  observers,  to  be 
flattened,  and  marked  in  the  centre  with  a  luminous  point,  of  a  shape 
analogous  to  the  general  shape  of  the  corpuscle.  Professor  Giacomoni,* 
of  Paaua,  has,  however,  affirmed,  that  the  red  corpuscles  swimming  in 
serum, — which  have  been  described,  by  so  many  writers,  in  the  circu- 
lating fluid,  exist  only  in  the  imagination.  As  in  most  cases  that  rest 
on  microscopic  observation,  discrepancy  has  prevailed,  not  only  as 
regards  the  shape,  but  the  size  of  the  corpuscles.  These  were  first 
noticed  by  Malpighi;'  and  afterwards  more  minutely  examined  by 
Leeuenhoek,  who  at  first  described  them  correctly  enough  in  general 
terms ;  but  subsequently  became  hypothetical;  and  advanced  the  fan- 
tasy, that  the  red  corpuscles  are  com  nosed  of  a  series  of  globular  bodies, 
descending  in  regular  gradations ;  eibh  of  the  red  corpuscles  being  com- 
posed of  six  particles  of  serum ;  a  par- 
ticle of  serum  of  six  particles  of  lymph,  Fig.  ill. 
&c.  Totally  devoid  of  foundation  as 
the  whole  notion  was,  it  was  believed 
fora  considerable  period,  even  until  the 
time  when  Haller  wrote.  Mr.  Hewson* 
described  the  corpuscles  as  consisting 
of  a  solid  centre,  surrounded  by  a  vesi- 
cle, filled  with  a  fluid  ;  and  to  be  "  as 
flat  as  a  guinea."  Mr.  Hunter,^  on  the 
other  hand,  did   not  regard  them  as         ^  ^  ^        ,     -tt^«ij 

. .  ^  ,      1 .     '  .     ,         ^ .       A  Bed  Corpuscles  of  Hnman  Blood. 

solid  Dodies,  but  as  liquids  possessing 

.,       '^        ^.  Ii^-f^  •  Represented  at  a,  as  ther  are  seen  when 

a    central     attraction     that    determines     rather  beyond  the  focus  of  the  mlcroBeope ; 

their  shape.  Delia  Torre*  supposed  ^jl^^l^Tm^^ZTei:''''''^''''^' '''''''' 
them  to  be  a  kind  of  disk  or  ring, 

1)ierced  in  the  centre  ;  whilst  Dr.  Monro  conceived  them  to  be  circu- 
ar,  flattened  bodies,  like  coins,  with  a  dark  spot  in  the  centre,  which  he 
thought  was  not  owing  to  a  perforation,  as  Delia  Torre  had  imagined, 
but  to  a  depression.    Cavallo,*  again,  conceived,  that  all  these  appear- 

•  '  Encyclogr.  des  Sciences  M^dioales,  Avril,  1840,  p.  529. 

«  Opera,  Lond.,  1687. 

•  Experimental  Inqniries,  part.  iii.  p.  16,  Lond.,  1777,  or  Hew8on*s  Works,  by  GtiUl- 
Yer,  Sydenham  Society's  edit.,  p.  215,  Lond.,  1846. 

«  On  the  Blood,  &c.,  by  Palmer,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  63,  FhiUd.,  1840. 

s  Philos.  Trans,  for  1765,  p.  252. 

0  An  Essay  on  the  Medicinal  Properties  of  Factitious  Air,  &o.,  p.  237,  Lond.,  1798. 
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ances  are  deceptive,  depending  upon  the  peculiar  modification  of  the 
rays  of  light,  as  affected  by  the  form  of  the  particle ;  and  he  concluded, 
that  they  are  simple  spheres.  Amici  found  them  of  two  kinds ;  both 
with  angular  margins ;  but,  in  the  one,  the  centre  was  depressed  on  both 
sides ;  whilst,  in  the  other,  it  was  elevated.  The  observations  of  Dr. 
Young,*  of  Sir  Everard  Home  and  Mr.  Bauer,'  and  of  MM.  Provost 
and  Dumas,'  accord  chiefly  with  those  of  Mr.  Hewson.  All  these  gen- 
tlemen consider  the  red  corpuscles  to  be  composed  of  a  central  globule, 
which  is  transparent  and  whitish ;  and  of  a  red  envelope,  which  is  less 
transparent,  br.  Hodgkin  and  Mr.  Lister*  have  denied  that  they  are 
spherical,  and  consist  of  a  central  nucleus  enclosed  in  a  vesicle.  They 
affirm,  on  the  authority  of  a  microscope,  which,  on  comparison,  was 
found  equal  to  a  celebrated  one,  taken  a  few  years  ago  to  Great  Britain 
by  Professor  Amici,*  that  the  particles  of  human  blood  consist  of  circu- 
lar, flattened,  transparent  cakes,  their  thickness  being  about  ^'y  part  of 
their  diameter.  These,  when  seen  singly,  appear  to  be  nearly  or  quite 
colourless.  Their  edges  are  rounded,  and  being  the  thickest  part,  occa- 
sion a  depression  in  the  middle,  which  exists  on  both  surfaces.  The 
view  of  these  gentlemen,  consequently,  appears  to  resemble  that  of 
Dr.  Monro.  Mr.  Gulliver,*  however,  thinks  that  the  ratio  of  1  to  45, 
given  by  Dr.  Hodgkin  and  Mr.  Lister,  must  be  a  misprint.  From 
measurements  of  the  thickness,  at  the  circumference  of  the  corpuscles 
of  several  mammalia,  he  found  it  to  be  generally  one-third  and  one- 
fourth  the  diameter :  the  average  thickness  of  the  human  blood  cor- 
puscle he  estimates  at  jsi^^jth  o^an  English  inch,  and  the  diameter 
at^a'oijth. 

Amidst  this  discordance,  it  was  difficult  to  know  which  view  to 
adopt.  The  belief  in  their  consisting  of  circular,  flattened,  transpa- 
rent bodies,  with  a  depression  in  the  centre,  and  of  an  external  enve- 
lope and  a  central  nucleus,  the  former  of  which  is  red  and  gives  colour 
to  the  blood,  has  had,  perhaps,  the  greatest  weight  of  authority  in  its 
favour.  The  nucleus  has  appeared  to  observers  to  be  devoid  of  colour, 
and  to  be  independent  of  the  envelope;  as,  when  the  latter  was  de- 
stroyed, the  central  portion — it  was  conceived — preserved  its  original 
shape.  The  nucleus  was  considered  to  be  much  smaller  than  the  enve- 
lope, being,  according  to  Dr.  Young,  only  about  one-third  the  length, 
and  one-half  the  breadth  of  the  entire  corpuscle.  According  to  Sir 
Everard  Home,^  the  corpuscles,  enveloped  in  the  colouring  matter,  are 
j^jj^th  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  requiring  2,890,000  to  a  square 
inch;  but  deprived  of  their  colouring  matter  they  appear  to  be  j^'ooth 
part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  requiring  4,000,000  corpuscles  to  a  square 
inch.  From  these  measurements,  the  corpuscles,  when  devoid  of  co- 
louring matter,  are  not  quite  one-fifth  smaller.  The  views  of  MM. 
Prdvost  and  Dumas,  who  have  investigated  the  subject  with  extreme 

'  Introdnct.  to  Med.  Literature,  p.  545. 

«  Philosoph.  Transact,  for  1811-1818 ;  and  Lectures  on  Comp.  Anat.,  iii.  4,  Load., 
1823. 
'  Annales  de  Chimie,  &o.,  xxiii.  60,  90  ;  and  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  xvi.  115. 

*  Philosoph.  Magazine  and  Annals  of  I^ilosophj,  ii.  130,  Lond.,  1827. 

*  Kdinb.  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  xvl.  120. 

*  Hewson's  Works,  Sydenham  Society's  edit.,  note  to  page  215,  Loud.,  1846. 
^  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  iii.  4,  and  v.  100,  Lond.,  1828. 
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care  and  signal  ingenuity,  are  deserving  of  great  attention.  They 
conceive  the  blood  to  consist  -essentially  of  serum,  in  which  a  quantity 
of  red  corpuscles  is  suspended ;  that  each  of  these  corpuscles  consists 
of  an  external  red  vesicle,  which  encloses,  in  its  centre,  a  colourless 
globule ;  that  during  the  progress  of  coagulation,  the  vesicle  bursts, 
and  permits  the  central  glooule  to  escape ;  that,  on  losing  their  enve- 
lope, the  central  globules  are  attracted  together;  that  they  are  dis- 
posed to  arrange  themselves  in  lines  and  fibres;  that  these  fibres  form 
a  network,  in  the  meshes  of  which  they  mechanically  entangle  a  quan- 
tity of  both  the  serum  and  the  colouring  matter;  that  these  latter  sub- 
stances may  be  removed  by  draining,  and  by  ablution  in  water;  that, 
when  this  is  done,  there  remains  only  pure  fibrin ;  and  that,  conse- 
quentlv,  fibrin  consists  of  an  aggregation  of  the  central  globules  of 
tne  red  corpuscles,  while  the  general  mass,  that  constitutes  the  crassa- 
mentum  or  clot,  is  composed  of  the  entire  particle.  So  far  this  seems 
satisfactory ;  but,  we  have  seen.  Dr.  Hodgkin  does  not  recognise  the 
existence  of  external  vesicle,  or  central  nucleus;  and  he  affirms,  con- 
trary to  the  notion  of  Sir  Everard  Home  and  others,  that  the  particles 
are  disposed  to  coalesce  in  their  entire  state.  This  is  best  seen  when 
the  blood  is  viewed  between  two  slips  of  glass.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  following  appearances  are  distinctly  perceptible.  When 
human  blood,  or  that  of  any  other  animal  whicn  has  circular  corpus- 
cles, is  examined  in  this  manner,  considerable  agitation  is,  at  first,  seen 
to  take  place  among  the  corpuscles ;  but,  as  this  subsides,  they  apply 
themselves  to  each  other  by  their  broad  surfaces,  and  form  piles  or 
rouleaux,  sometimes  of  considerable  length.  These  rouleaux  often 
again  combine, — the  end  of  one  being  attached  to  the  side  of  another, — 
so  as  to  produce,  at  times,  very  curious  ramifications. 

The  fact  of  the  corpuscles  being  flattened  disks  is  now  admitted; — 
but  the  form  of  the  disk  is  found  to  be  altered  by  various  substances. 
Its  external  envelope  readily  admits  the  endosmose  of  fluids;  so  that, 
if  placed  in  water,  it  may  assume  a  truly  globular  shape.  In  examin- 
ing the  blood,  consequently,  it  is  advisable  to  dilute  it  with  a  fluid  of  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  character  as  the  serum.  In  the  particles 
of  the  blood  of  the  frog — as  represented  in  Fig.  112 — a  nucleus  is  ob- 
served projecting  somewhat  from  the  central  portion :  this  is  rendered 
extremely  distinct  by  the  action  of  acetic  acid,  which  dissolves  the 
rest  of  the  particle,  and  renders  the  nucleus  more  opaque.  It  then 
appears  to  consist  of  a  granular  substance.  The  vesicular  character 
of  the  red  corpuscles  was  clearly  shown  by  Dr.  G.  O.  Bees,*  by  the 
readiness  with  which  they  become  collaped  or  distended  by  increasing 
or  diminishing  the  specific  gravity  of  the  medium  in  which  they  float. 
In  order  to  collapse  the  corpuscles,  a  solution  of  sp.  gr.  1*060  is  suffi- 
cient, but  a  solution  of  1*070  or  more  is  required  to  produce  a  decided 
effect.  Solutions  cease  to  distend  the  corpuscles  when  of  sp.  gr.  1-050 
to  1-055,  and  to  distend  them' well  a  solution  of  1-016  or  TOIO  is  de- 
sirable. He,  moreover,  established,  what  is  now  generally  admitted, 
that  the  red  colouring  matter  of  the  corpuscle  is  seated,  not  in  the 

'  Ranking*8  HaU-Yearl/  Abstraot  of  the  Medioal  Sotenoes,  toI.  1.,  Jan.  to  June,  184S, 
p.  250. 
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envelope,  but  in  the  fluid  within  the  vesicle,  and  that  the  envelopes 
themselves  are  white  and  colourless  membranes.  This  is  shown  by 
increasing  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  in  which  the  corpuscles 
float,  the  result  of  which  is  the  escape  by  exosmose  of  the  red  coloured 
fluid  from  within  the  corpuscles;  and,  again,  by  applying  water  to  the 
corpuscles,  and  inducing  endosmose,  the  vesicles  become  distended  and 
burst;  their  colouring  matter  mixes  with  the  water,  and  the  envelopes 
subside  to^the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  forming  a  white  layer.  The  red 
corpuscles  of  man  have  no  nuclei,  and  their  contents  are  probably 
homogeneous.  They  appear  so  at  least  when  their  surfaces  are  flat  or 
slightly  convex ;  but  when  concave  the  unequal  refraction  of  trans- 
mitted light  gives  the  appearance  of  a  central  spot,  which  is  brighter 
or  darker  than  the  border  according  as  it  is  viewed  in  or  out  of  focus. 
(See  Fig.  111.) 

Microscopical  discordances  are  no  less  evidenced  by  the  estimates, 
which  have  been  made  of  the  size  of  the  red  corpuscles ;  yet  all  are 
adduced  on  the  faith  of  positive  admeasurements.  Leaving  out  of  view 
the  older,  and,  consequently,  it  might  be  presumed,  less  accurate  ob- 
servations, the  following  table  shows  their  diameter  in  human  blood, 
on  the  authority  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  microscopic  observers 
of  modern  times. 

Sir  E.  Home  and  Mr.  Bauer,  with  colouring  matter,     ji^^j^th  part  of  an  inch. 

Eller. y^Vff 

Sir  E.  Home  and  Mr.  Bauer,  without  colouring  matter,  ^jji^^ 

MUller if'^fftOijAff 

Mandl. r^J^j  to  ^j^jf 

Hodgkin,  Lister,  and  Rudolphi,        ....    ^^'j^^ 

Sprengel iroW  *<>  ssVir 

Cavallo,      .        i yoVir  ^  ?fl^ffff 

I)onn6. FiVijto^'jJF 

Jurin  and  Gulliver« j«i^^ 

Blumenbach  and  S6nac ^^j 

Tabor, ^^J^^ 

Milne  Edwards, ^^^^j 

Wagner ^„>^j 

Jater, Wsu^JSf^n 

Prevost  and  Dumas, j^J^^ 

Haller,  Wollaston  and  Weber, ^^i^^ 

Young .     ^^^ 

■ 

The  blood  of  diflferent  animals  is  found  to  difier  greatly  in  the  rela- 
tive quantity  of  the  red  corpuscles  it  contains,  the  number  seeming  to 
bear  a  pretty  exact  ratio  with  the  temperature  of  the  animal.  The 
higher  the  natural  temperature,  the  greater  the  proportion  of  corpus- 
cles; arterial  always  containing  a  much  greater  proportion  than  ve- 
nous blood.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  mammalia  they  have  the  same 
shape  as  those  of  man;  but  their  size  varies  greatly  in  different  fami- 
lies. It  would  appear,  from  the  researches  of  MandV  that  of  the 
mammalia  the  elephant  has  the  largest,»(yj^th  of  a  millimetre,)  and 
the  ruminantia  the  smallest ;  that  the  family  of  camels  is  the  only  one, 
whose  corpuscles  are  not  round  like  those  of  the  other  mammalia,  but 

*  Manuel  d'Aflatomie  G^n^rale,  p.  248,  Paris,  1843.  For  numerous  admeasurements 
of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  of  man  and  animals,  see  Note  by  Mr.  GuUiVf^r  to 
Hewson's  Works,  Sydenham  Society's  edit.,  p.  237,  Lond.,  1846. 
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elliptical  like  those  of  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes.*    In  all  oviparous 
▼ertebrata,  without  any  known  ex- 
ception, the  red  corpuscles  are  oval.  Fig.  112. 

The  chemical  constitution  of  the 
"blood  corpuscles  is*  not  definitely 
settled.  Two  proximate  principles 
have  been  discovered  in  them — 
hematin  or  hematosin^  and  ghbn- 
lin, — hematoglohulin  of  Simon.  The 
former,  as  mentioned  hereafter,  is 
the  colouring  matter.     The  latter, 

which    differs     from     the     globulin     Blood  Corpuiclef  of  R«na  EnculonU—Mag- 

of  Laennec, — an   impure  hematin  nified  400  diameters, 

minffled   with    some    albumen, — is      1, 1,  i,  2  Biood  corpuwies.  2.  s«>n  edgewi«e. 

."I       *^     .  ...  i.     /•  aI-        1    u    1  3.  Lymphcorpiucle.    4.  Altered  bj  dilate  acetic 

the  main  constituent  of  the  globules,    acid. 

and  is  the  same  as  the  hlood-casein 

of  Simon.     It  has  not  been  separated ;  but  is  presumed  to  differ  but 

little  in  its  properties  from  protein. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  red  corpuscles  are  formed  originally 
in  the  germinal  membrane  of  the  embryo :  but,  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  existence,  in  the  blood  from  the  cliyle.  Their  origin  is, 
however,  by  no  means  settled.  Normally,  they  are  not  found  outside 
the  vessels  ;  and  are  manifestly,  therefore,  not  inservient  to  nutrition ; 
but  connected,  in  all  probability,  as  shown  elsewhere,  with  respiration 


4    ^$      ® 

A     ^* 

Red  oorpuBcles  of  Pigeon's  Blood,  magnified  400  Red  Corpuicle  of  Fiohes. 

diameters.  „  Lamprey.  6.  Skate.— After  Whar- 

A.  Red  psrticlen  n nattered,  with  two  or  three  colonrleas  par-       ton  Jonen. 
tlcles.    B.  Treated  with  acetic  acid,  which  develops  the  ccli- 
wall  and  nucleos  more  cleari  j. 

and  calori6cation.  It  is  not  determined  whether  they  are  capable  of 
reproduction,  or  possess  independent  life.  Dr.  Carpenter*  thinks,  that 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as 
nucleated  cells,  conformable  in  general  character  with  the  isolated 
cells  that  constitute  the  whole  of  the  simplest  plants;  having  each  an 
independent  life,  and  therefore  the  power  of  reproduction.  Such  too, 
is  the  view  of  Dr.  Martin  Barry  and  other  microsqopists.  Wagner, 
Gulliver,  and  others,^  from  observation  of  the  blood  of  the  batrachia, 
ascribe  their  origin  to  the  colourless  corpuscles  to  be  mentioned  pre- 
sently, which,  they  consider,  become  red  blood  corpuscles  when  fuU^ 
developed ;  whilst  Dr.  Carpenter  strenuously  maintained,  that  there  is 
an  entire  functional  as  well  as  structural  difference  between  the  red 

'  Op.  citat.,  and  Annales  des  Sciences  NatnreUes,  1824  and  1825. 
■  Principles  of  Human  Phjsiology,  2d  edit.,  p.  499,  London,  1844. 
*  v.  Brans,  Lehrbnch  der  Allgemeinen  Anatomie,  8. 140,  Brannsohwelg,  1841. 
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and  the  colourless  corpuscles  of  the  blood  of  vertebrata;  but  since  then 
^his  views  have  undergone  an  entire  change.^  Observations  by  Dr.  G. 
O.  Rees*  led  him  to  infer,  that  they  multiply  by  division.  On  ex- 
amining a  portion  of  blood,  kept  at  about  its  natural  temperature,  he 
observed  the  corpuscles  assume  an  hour-glass  form,  which,  increasing, 
eventually  divided  each  corpuscle  into  two  unequal-sized  circulaj* 
bodies.  These,  when  treated  w^ith  a  strong  saline  solution,  underwent 
the  same  exosmotic  changes  as  are  observed  in  common  blood  cor- 
puscles. 

In  addition  to  the  red,  white  corpuscles  are  observed  in  the  blood. 
These  were  noticed  by  Prof.  Miiller  in  that  of  frogs ;  and  by  M.  M^ndP 
in  that  of  the  mammalia.  They  are  small,  colourless  corpuscles,  finelv 
granulated;  insoluble  in  water,  and  strongly  refracting  light.  Accord- 
ing to  Mandl,  they  may  be  separated  into  two  species, — some  round, 

and  containing  two  or  three  granules,  which  become  more 

Fig.  115.      evident  when  they  are  treated  with  acetic  acid :  these  are 

'^  the  true  lymph  corpuscles,  described  already  (p.  245);  the 

^^  others,  generally  also  round;  sometimes  oblong;  and  at 

f\  ffi^       others  irregular ;  the  edges  slightly  notched ;  and  the  sur- 

VS^  (s)       face  finely  granulated.     They  appear  to  be  composed  of  a 

multitude  of  small  molecules,  from  y^'ooth  to  y^oijth  of  a 

^^ii8cie«^'*of   J^i^li^^^'"®  i^  diameter :  some  are  also  found  single.    These 

uie  Blood,    corpuscles  are  seen  forming  under  the  microscope,  when 

blood,  placed  between  two  classes,  is  attentively  examined. 
They  are,  in  MandPs  opinion,  produced  by  the  coagulation  of  fibrin, 
and  hence  are  called  by  him  fihrinom  globules.  More  recently,  how- 
ever, he  has  abandoned  this  name,  "  because  it  rests  on  a  chemical 
character,  that  requires  confirmation;  and  because  it  is  not  drawn 
from  anatomical  characters,  which  ought  chiefly  to  fix  the  attention  of 
the  microscopist."  He  now  terms  them  white  granulated  corpuscles} 
These  are  the  globulins  of  M.  Donnd,  and  are  considered  by  him*  as 
well  as  by  M.  Bernard,*  to  be  the  first  elements  of  blood  corpuscles. 

The  white  corpuscles  are  much  less  numerous  than  the  red.  In 
health  the  proportion  has  been  stated  as  1  to  50;  but  in  disease  often 
as  high  as  1  to  10.^  Accurate  observations,  however,  by  Welcker*  and 
Moleschott*  make  the  proportion  much  smaller.  In  Welcker's  own 
blood,  it  was  as  1  to  341.  Moleschott's  observations  made  it  I  to  357; 
or  about  2*8  parts  in  the  1000;  and  Bonders  and  Ktilliker"^  appear  to 
agree  with  him.  In  certain  morbid  conditions,  especially  of  the  spleen 
and  other  vascular  glands,  an  unusual  number  of  colourless  corpuscles 
is  observed  in  the  blood;  along  with  a  marked  diminution  of  the  red 

'  Prinoiples  of  Human  Phjrsiology,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  178,  Philad.,  1855. 
'  Gulstonian  Lecture ;   see  Ranking,  Half- Yearly  Abstract,  Jan.  and  Julj,  1845, 
Amer.  edit.,  p.  251. 
»  Gazette  M ''dioale,  1837 ;  and  Manuel  d'Anatomie  G6n6rale,  p.  252,  Paris,  1843. 

*  Manuel  d'Anatomie  G^nerale,  p.  554,  Paris,  1843. 

*  Cours  de  Microscopie,  p.  86,  Paris,  1845. 

*  W.  F.  Atlee,  Notes  on  M.  Bernard's  Lectures  on  the  Blood,  p.  38,  Philad.,  1854. 
^  Kirkes  and  Paget,  Manual  of  Physiology,  2d  Amer.  edit.,  p.  52,  Philad.,  1853. 

'  Prager  Vierteljahrschrift,  iv.  11,  in  Canstatt,  Jahresbericht,  1854, 1.  44  and  105. 

*  Wiener  Wochensohrift,  No.  8,  in  Canstatt,  op.  oit.,  S.  44. 

^  Mikroskopische  Anatomie,  11.  577,  Leipzig,  1 854 ;  and  Manual  of  Histology,  Syden- 
ham Society's  edit. ;  or  Amer.  edit.,  by  Dr.  Da  Costa,  p.  708,  Philad.,  1854. 
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corpuscles,  and  an  increase  of  the  ratio  of  fibrin.    To  this  condition 
Professor  Bennett,  of  Edinburgh,  gives  the  name  leucocythaemia.* 

Dr.  Barry  and  Mr.  Addison  think,  that  the  colourless  corpuscles, — 
which  have  generally  been  regarded  as  lymph  corpuscles, — are  formed 
from  the  central  pqition  of  the  blood  corpuscles:  thev  consider  them 
to  hold  an  intermediate  position  between  the  true  red  corpuscles,  and 
the  greatly  modified  forms  of  corpuscles,  which,  in  their  view,  are  the 
basis  of  the  tissues,  as  well  as  of  pus  and  other  globules.  The  most 
probable  opinion,  however,  is  that  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  are 
identical  with  the  lymph  and  chyle  corpuscles;  and  all,  in  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Carpenter,*  are  connected  with  the  elaboration  of  plastic  fibrin, 
which  must  be  constantly  drawn  oft'  by  the  nutritive  processes,  and 
therefore  require  to  be  reproduced.  His  arguments  on  this  head  are 
certainly  forcible.  It  was  first  observed  by  Wagner,'  that  whilst  the 
colourless  corpuscles  are  met  with  in  the  nutritious  fluids  of  all  animals 
that  possess  a  distinct  circulation,  red  corpuscles  are  restricted  to  the 
vertebrata.  The  truth  of  this  has  been  confirmed  by  Dr.  Carpenter, 
who  infers  from  it,  that  the  function  of  the  colourless  corpuscles  must 
be  of  a  general  character,  and  intimately  connected  with  the  nutritious 
properties  of  the  circulating  fluid ;  whilst  that  of  the  red  corpuscles 
must  be  of  a  limited  character,  being  only  required  in  one  division  of 
the  animal  kingdom.  One  of  the  strongest  arguments,  however,  in 
favour  of  the  function  of  the  white  corpuscles  mentioned  above,  is  the 
connexion  between  the  generation  of  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood, 
and  the  production  of  fibrin  in  the  inflammatory  process.  This  in- 
crease is  evidently  the  result  of  the  local  inflammation,  and  is  observed 
to  commence  before  the  occurrence  of  any  constitutional  phenomena. 
The  microscopic  observations  of  Messrs.  Addison,*  Williams,*  Gulliver, 
and  others,  have  established,  that  a  great  accumulation  of  white  cor- 
puscles takes  place  in  the  vessels  of  an  inflamed  part, — partly  owing 
to  an  attraction  of  the  corpuscles  towards  the  seat  of  inflammation,  and 
partly,  they  were  satisfied,  by  an  actual  reproduction  of  fresh  corpuscles, 
which  must  have  been  owing  either  to  their  own  power  of  generating 
themselves,  or  to  some  change  in  the  blastema  or  fluid  of  circulation  in 
the  part,  which  favoured  a  more  abundant  production.  Dr.  Carpenter 
was  a  believer  in  the  first  mode  of  production ;  and  certainly  his  view, 
that  the  formation  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  is  closely  connected  with  the 
developement  of  white  corpuscles,  had  strong  arguments  in  its  favour; 
but  he  does  not  now  urge  that  the  fibrin  is  formed  by  them.  Messrs. 
Kirkes  and  Paget'*  are  firm  believers  in  the  developement  of  the  human 
lymph  or  chyle  corpuscle  into  the  red  corpuscle, — a  view  which  appears 
to  be  the  most  philosophical  from  the  phenomena  recorded  by  different 
observers.  Mr.  Lane,  for  example,  found  the  ruddy  colour  of  the  horse's 
chyle  due  to  the  presence  of  red  corpuscles;  and  he  and  Mr.  Ancell  ob- 
served imperfect  blood  corpuscles  in  the  large  lymphatics,  and  ascribed 

>  Edinb.  Monthlj  Joom.  of  Med.  Scienoe,  for  1851 ;  and  his  work  on  LencooTthaemia, 
Edinb.,  1851. 

«  Op.  cit.,  2d  edit,  p.  606,  Lond.,  1844.  «  Op.  cit. 

*  Hed.  Gazette,  Dec,  1840;  Jan.  and  Marob,  1841. 

*  Principles  of  Medicine,  Amer.  edit.,  bj  Dr.  Clymer,  pp.  214,  216,  Pliilad.,  1844, 
"  Manual  of  Physiology,  2d  Amer.  edit,  p.  66,  Philad.,  1853. 
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Bevitlopement.  of  Hiitnnn  Ljmph  nrnl  Cbyle  Corpaidei 
liiW  Red  Cor  p  use  Lei  of  Blood. 

A.  A  I,Ttiiph  or  vhh^  blood-cnrru *«!(*>  w.  Th**  nme^  la  pro- 
ee«i  of  eoiiT»fi>1tia  tutu  4,  F«d  corpiiPcl0H  c.  A  If  lupb  torpus^lp^ 
with  iht'  cell' will  rkiHued  up  ruuud  It  by  tli<j  Atiloii  vt  wniBr. 
D.  A  iiriDpli  carpUitclf!,  (rum  whlcb  tho  i^iniile^  h&Teh  ndriofli 
alt  d]iwpi)«i%r«d.  It.  A  Ifinph  eijr(ja»cl^,  )it^(|iiirliix  m>|uurt  & 
tfSLglci  gTaimlp,  Uk«i  a  uilcI^h^  reiDfliiu.    r.  A  r«d  corpuwl^, 


I 


the  rose-colour  of  the  lympb  to  them.    Tlie  thoracic  duct  of  the  horse, 
according  to  Mr*  Gulliver,^  ofteo  appears  as  a  coloured  tube  from  the 

number  of  these  corpuscles 
Fig.  116,  in  the  chyle,  wliicb  be  gene- 

ral! j  fouad  to  be  sriialler, 
©^■^  /^^^^\     more  irregular  and  lass  per- 

■HH  f ^^^^     ^^-^^^  ^^  shape  than  the  red 

^^^V  \^^^3^    1'  rpusclea    in    the    blood. 

^^^  X^B/     bcliultz  and  Ourlt*  also  no- 

ticed tlia  chyle  of  a  retklisli 
colour  from  the  presence  of 
blood  corpuscle^  of  which 
they  suppose^  with  Simon 
of  Berliu/  the  formation  to 
begin  in  the  chyle ;  aod  Mn 
Gulliver  adds,  that  the  tran- 
sition of  the  corpuscles  of 
the  chyle  or  lymph  into  the 
red  corpuscles  of  the  bloody 
seems  now  to  be  commonly 
admitted  in  Germany;  and, 
long  agOj  Mn  Hewson^  thought  "it  conld  not  be  denied/'  that  the  office 
of  the  thymus  and  lymphatic  glands  is  to  form  the  central  particles 
found  in  the  red  corpuscles. 

It  has  been  long  observed,  that  crystals  might  form  in  blood,*  but 
only  recently  has  the  subject  attracted  much  attention;  and  especially 
since  they  were  depicted,  and  investigated,  by  Dr.  Otto  Fnnke;*  who 
affirmed,  that  "  the  organic  coloured  matters,  whicli  form  the  e^iiential 
contents  of  the  red  corpuscles''  can  assume,  under  special  circunistances, 
the  crystalline  form ;  and  that  the  contents  of  the  corpuscles,  in  each 
kind  of  blood  have  a  constantly  characteristic  crystalline  form.  The 
essential  condition  for  the  crystallization  of  this  heTnaiocnjstaiUji^  as  it 
has  been  called  by  Lehmann,'  or  henmtoidm^  is  that  it  should  be  freed 
from  the  ce  1 1  s,  I n  fi sh es,  h o wove r,  he  h as  o bse r ved  i t  crystal  1  i ze  w  it h i  n 
the  cells.  The  crystals  have  a  difierent  shape  in  different  animals,  and 
they  would  seem  to  be  a  crystallization  of  the  protein  or  albuminoid 
contents  of  the  corpuscles;  out  nothing  definite  has  as  yet  been  esta- 
blished in  regard  to  them. 

When  blood  is  drawn  from  a  vessel,  and  left  to  itself,  it  exhales,  so 
long  as  it  is  warm,  a  fetid  vapour  consisting  of  water  and  animal  mat- 
ter, of  a  nature  not  known.    This  vapour  or  halitm  of  the  blood,^ 

'  Appendix  to  Englisli  edition  of  Gerber'i  Aimtomy,  p,  93 ;  and  HewBon*^  Works, 
Sjdenhnra  Society'ti  <?dit.,  p*  276,  Lond,,  1846. 
x  MUliftr,  Eli'timnfa  of  Physiology,  by  Baly,  i.  5e3,  I^tid*,1838. 

*  Animal  Cliamistry,  Sydeuhatii  Soiiiuty'i*  ^ftlit.,  U  121,  Loud,,  1&45 ;  or  km/br,  edito 
Piinad,»lS46, 

<  Works,  Sydenliam  Society's  edit,,  p.  2S6,  LojifL,  1B4^. 

*  Koliikef,  Mikixjtikopiscli^  Atiatumie,  ii.  5S7,  Leipzig^  1854;  or  Amer*  edit,  of  hii 
Huiuan  HiHtology  by  Dr.  Da  Cof^ta,  p.  714,  Plillnd.,  1854;  and  Slevtiking  on  AUinmlii- 
oua  Cn*slaIlization,  in  Brit,  and  F«r,  Med,-Chir.  Rev.,  Oct.,  1853,  p,  34y, 

*  Fuuke'fl  Wagu(?r*s  SpetileUon  Phywiftlogifl,  s,  20,  Lei  pi.,  1854 ;  aiid  Atks,  Taf. : 
Fig*  l-tJ  ;  also,  Robin  and  Vordoil,  Tmit6  d*?  Chimiu  Aniiton>iiju&,  Hi.  43(>|  Paris. 

^  Ltibmann,  Ph>  sjiologica.!  Clieiuidtry,  Amtir.  edit.,  i.  347,  PMlad.,  1S55. 
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gas  animale  sanguinis,  of  Plenck — was  conceived  by  him  to  be  com- 
j)osed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  to  be  inservient  to  many  suppositi- 
tious uses  in  the  economy.    The  odour  exhaled  by  the  blood  would 
appear  to  have  the  same  general 
characters  under  all  circumstances.  Fig.  117. 

After  a  time,  the  blood  coagulates, 
giving  oflf,  at  the  same  time,  it  has 
been  said,  a  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.  This  disengagement  is  not 
evident  when  the  blood  is  suffered 
to  remain  exposed  to  the  air,  except, 
perhaps,  by  the  apertures  or  canals 
formed  by  its  passage  through  the 
clot ;  but  it  can  be  collected  by  plac- 
ing the  blood  under  the  receiver  of 
an  air-pump,  and  exhausting  the  -a,   a  n    *  i 

r\  \^'  K!    .  ^  1     °  Blood  Crystals. 

air.    On  this  fact,  however,  observers        i.  Prl«natic,  from  haman  wood.    2.  Totrahe- 

do  not  all  accord.  The  experiments  ^^^  il?™b?iki  ^^^*^'  ^'  **"**^'***  v^^tw,  from 
of  Vogel,^  Brande,'  Sir  E.  Home,^ 

and  Sir  C.  Scudamore,*  are  in  favour  of  such  evolution ;  and  the  last 
gentleman  conceives  it  even  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  process;  but 
other  distinguished  experimenters  have  not  been  able  to  detect  it. 
Neither  Dr.  John  Davy,'  nor  Dr.  Duncan,  Jr.,  nor  Dr.  Christison, 
could  procure  it  during  the  coagulation  of  the  blood.  Dr.  Turner* 
suggests,  that  the  appearance  of  the  carbonic  acid,  in  the  experiments 
of  Vogel,  Brande,  and  Scudamore,  might  easily  have  been  occasioned 
by  casual  exposure  of  the  bloo4  to  the  atmosphere,  previous  to  its 
being  placed  under  the  receiver;  but  we  have  no  reason  for  b^ilieving, 
that  this  source  of  fallacy  was  not  guarded  against  as  much  by  one  set  of 
experimenters  as  by  the  other.  Our  knowledge  on  this  point  is  confined 
to  the  fact,  that,  by  some,  carbonic  acid  gas  has  been  found  exhaled 
during  the  process  of  coagulation ;  by  others,  not.  Experiments  by 
Stromever,^  Gmelin,  Tiedemann,  and  Mitscherlich,"  would  seem  to 
show,  that  the  blood  does  not  give  off  free  carbonic  acid,  but  that  it 
Jiolds  a  certain  quantity  in  a  state  of  combination;  and  that  this  com- 
bination is  intimate  is  shown  by  the  fact,  mentioned  by  Miiller,*^  that 
blood,  artificially  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  yields  no  appreciable 
quantity  of  the  gas,  when  subjected  to  the  air-pump.  Magnus,'®  how- 
ever, found,  in  his  experiments,  that  not  only  venous,  but  arterial  blood, 
contains  carbonic  acid,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen ;  and  that,  as  regards  car- 

•  Annales  de  Chimie,  t.  xciii.  '  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1818,  p.  181. 

•  Lectures,  &c.,  iii.  8. 

•  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1820,  p.  6 ;  and  an  Essaj  on  the  Blood,  p.  107,  Lond., 
1824. 

»  Phil.  Trans.,  for  1823,  p.  606 ;  and  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  xxix.  253.  Since 
that  time,  however.  Dr.  Davy  has  succeeded  in  extricating  it  both  from  venous  and 
arterial  blood.  See  his  Researches,  Physiological  and  Anatomical,  Amer.  Med.  Lib. 
edit.,  p.  82,  Philad.,  1840. 

•  Elements  of  Chemistry,  5th  edit.,  by  Dr.  Bache,  p.  607,  PhUad.,  1835. 
'  Schweigger's  Journal  fiir  Chemie,  u.  s.  w.  Ixiv.,  105. 

•  Tiedemann  und  Trevirauus,  Zeitschrift  fiir  Physiologie,  B.  v.  H.  i. ;  cited  in  Bri- 
tish and  Foreign  Med.  Review,  No.  9,  p.  590,  April,  1836.  •  Op.  cit.,  p.  329. 

•  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  Nov.,  1837,  and  page  318,  of  this  volume. 
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bonic  acid, arterial  blood  contains  more  than  venous;  and  he  accounts 
for  the  failure  of  those,  who  have  attempted  to  elicit  carbonic  acid 
from  venous  blood  by  the  air-pump,  to  the  air  in  the  receiver  not  hav- 
ing been  sufficiently  rarefied.  Prof.  C.  A.  Schultz,  of  Berlin — who 
believes,  that  the  vesicles  of  the  blood,  in  a  perfect  state,  are  composed 
of  a  membranous  covering,  whose  interior  is  filled  with  an  aeriform 
fluid  in  the  midst  of  which  is  found  the  nucleus* — succeeded  in  so 
evident  a  manner  by  the  following  simple  method  in  extracting  air 
from  the  blood,  "  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  there  exists  a  great 
quantity  of  air  in  the  vesicles."  He  completely  filled  a  bottle  with 
warm  blood  flowing  immediately  from  the  vein  of  a  horse,  and  her- 
inetically  sealed  the  bottle  so  that  the  cork  was  plunged  inta  the 
blood,  thus  absolutely  preventing  the  contact  of  air.  The  blood,  on 
cooling,  diminished  in  volume,  and  thus  produced  a  perfect  vacuum  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  bottle;  and  in  proportion  as  this  took  place, 
bubbles  of  air  arose  from  the  blood  and  filled  the  vacuum.  Chemical 
analysis  of  this  air  demonstrated  that  it  was  carbonic  acid.  In  arterial 
blood,  he  found  oxygen  mixed  with  more  or  less  carbonic  acid.*  The 
experiments  of  Dr.  Stevens,^  and  of  Dr.  Robert  E.  Rogers,*  also  show, 
that  carbonic  acid  is  contained  in  the  blood.  The  latter  observer  found, 
when  a  portion  of  venous  blood  was  placed  in  a  bag  of  some  membrane, 
and  the  bag  was  immersed  in  an  atmosphere  of  gas — as  of  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  or  nitrogen — that  carbonic  acid  was  pretty  freely  evolved.' 

Whilst  the  blood  is  circulating  in  the  vessels,  it  consists  of  Uquor 
sanguinis  and  red  corpuscles;  but  during  coagulation  it  separates  into 
two  distinct  portions; — a  yellowish  liquid,  called  serum;  and  a  red 
solid^  known  bv  the  name  of  clot^  cruor^  crassammtvm^  coagulum^  pla- 
centa,  insula  ana  Iiepar  sanguinis.  The  proportion  of  the  serum  to  the 
crassamentum  varies  greatly  in  different  animals,  and  in  the  same  ani- 
mal at  different  times,  according  to  the  state  of  the  system.  The  latter 
is  more  abundant  in  healthy  vigorous  animals,  than  in  those  that  have 
been  impoverished  by  depletion,  low  living,  or  disease.  Sir  Charles 
Scudamore  found,  by  taking  the  mean  of  twelve  experiments,  that  the 
crassamentum  amounted  to  53*307  per  cent,  in  healthy  blood. 

The  difference  between  living  and  coagulated  blood  may  be  expressed 
in  a  tabular  form  as  follows: — 


5' 

CPD 


I. 


Liquor  Sanguinisj 


^  Red  Corpuscles^ 


'  VTater, 
Various  salts, 
Fatty  matters, 
Extractive  do. 
Albumen, 
Fibrin. 


'  Serum, 


Crassamentum, 


I 


The  serum  is  viscous,  transparent,  of  a  slightly  yellowish  hue,  and 
alkaline  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  little  free  soda.  Its  smell  and  taste 
resemble  those  of  the  blood.    Its  average  specific  gravity  has  been 

*  London  Lancet,  August  10, 1839,  p.  713.  •  Ibid.,  p.  714. 
»  Philos.  Transact.,  for  1834-5,  p.  334. 

*  American  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  August,  1836,  p.  283. 

*  See,  on  aU  this  subject.  Dr.  John  Reid,  art.  Respiration,  Cyclop,  of  Anal,  and 
Physiol.,  Pt.  zxxii.  p.  359,  Lond.,  August,  1848. 
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estimated  at  about  1'027 ;  but  on  this  point,  also,  observers  differ.  Dr. 
John  Davy'  found  it  to  vary  from  1*020  to  1*0^1.  Martine,  Muschen- 
broek,  Jurin,  and  Haller,  from  1*022  to  1*037;  Berzelius  and  Wagner,' 
from  1-027  to  1*029;  Dr.  Christison,^  from  1*029  to  1*031;  Lauer,* 
from  1*009  to  1*011 ;  whilst  Mr.  Thackrah*  found  the  extremes  to  be 
l*004r  and  1*080.  At  158"  of  Fahrenheit,  it  coagulates;  forming  at 
the  same  time,  numerous  cells,  containing  a  fluid,  which  oozes  out  from 
the  coagulum  of  the  serum,  and  is  called  seroaity.  It  contains,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Bostock,  about  ^^th  of  its  weight  of  animal  matter,  to- 
gether with  a  little  chloride  of  sodium.  Of  this  animal  matter,  a  portion 
is  albumen,  which  may  be  readily  coagulated  by  means  of  galvanism; 
but  a  small  quantity  of  some  other  principle  is  present,  which  differs 
from  albumen  and  gelatin,  and  to  which  Dr.  Marcet*  gave  the  name 
mucO'extractive  viatter,  and  Dr.  Bostock,^  uncoagulable  matter  of  the  blood 
— as  a  term  expressive  of  its  most  characteristic  property.  Serum  pre- 
serves its  property  of  coagulating,  even  when  largely  diluted  with  water. 
According  to  Mr.  Brande,'  it  is  almost  pure  liquid  albumen,  united  with 
soda  which  keeps  it  fluid.  Consequently,  he  affirms,  any  reagent,  that 
takes  away  the  soda,  produces  coagulation;  and  by  the  agency  of 
caloric,  the  soda  may  transform  a  part  of  the  albumen  into  ipucus. 
The  action  of  the  galvanic  pile  coagulates  the  serum,  and  forms  glo- 
bules in  it  analogous  to  those  of  the  blood. 

From  the  analysis  of  serum,  by  Berzelius,*  it  appears  to  consist,  in 
1000  parts; — of  water,  903;  albumen,  80;  substances  soluble  in  alco- 
hol,— as  lactate  of  soda  and  extractive  matter,  chlorides  of  sodium 
and  potassium,  10;  substances  soluble  in  water, — as  soda  and  animal 
matter,  and  phosphate  of  soda,  4;  loss,  3.  Dr.  Marcet  assigns  it  the 
following  composition: — water,  900  parts;  albumen,  86*8 ;  chlorides 
of  potassium  and  sodium,  6*6 ;  muco-extractive  matter,  4;  carbonate  of 
soda,  1*65 ;  sulphate  of  potassa,  0*35,  and  earthy  phosphates,  0*60 ; — 
a  result,  which  closely  corresponds  with  that  of  Berzelius,  who  states 
that  the  extractive  matter  of  Dr.  Marcet  is  lactate  of  soda,  united  with 
animal  matter.  According  to  M.  Lecanu,^®  1000  pai*ts  contain, — water, 
906  parts;  albumen,  78  ;  animal  matter,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
i'69 ;  albumen  combined  with  soda,  2*10 ;  crystallizable  fatty  matter, 
1*20;  oily  matter — serolin^  1;  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium,  6; 
subcarbonate  and  phosphate  of  soda,  and  sulphate  of  potassa,  2*10 ; 
phosphate  of  lime,  magnesia  and  iron,  with  suocarbonate  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  0*91 ;  loss,  1.  A  more  recent  analysis  by  Scherer,"  gives 
the  following  constituents : — 

'  Researches,  Physiological  and  Anatomical,  Amer.  Med.  Lib.  edit.,  p.  11,  Philad., 
1840. 

■  Elements  of  Physiology,  by  R.  WiUis,  ?.  103,  Lond.,  1842. 

'  On  Granular  Degeneration  of  the  Kidneys,  p.  61,  Lond.,  1839 ;  or  American  Medical 
Library  edition,  Philad.,  1839. 

•  Hecker's  Annalen,  xviii.  393. 

•  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  the  Blood,  &c.,  Lond.,  1819. 

"  Medico-Chirurg.  Transact.,  ii.  364.  '  Op.  cit.,  p.  292. 

•  Philosoph.  Transact,  for  1809,  p.  373. 

•  Medico-Chirurg.  Transactions,  iii.  231. 

•^  Journal  de  Pharmacie,  xvii. ;  and  Annales  de  Chimie,  &c.,  xlviii.  308. 
'  Canstatt  and  Eisenmann's  Jahresbericht  iiber  die  Fortschritte  in  der  Biologie  im 
Jahre,  1848,  s.  65,  Erlangen,  1849. 
VOL.  I. — 24 
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Water       ,.  .  .  .  .  .  .        910*46 

Solid  parts  ......  89.55 

1000. 
Albnmen    .......  74*15 

Kxtractive  matters  .  .  .  .  .  5*96 

Salts  soluble  in  water        .....  8*75 

Occasionally,  the  serum  presents  a  whitish  hue,  which  has  given  rise 
to  the  opinion  that  it  contains  chyle ;  but  it  would  seem  that  this  is 
fatty  matter,  and  is  always  present.  In  the  serum  of  the  blood  of 
spirit-drinkers,  Dr.  Traill  found  a  considerable  portion,  which  has  been 
considered  to  favour  the  notion,  that  the  human  body  may,  by  intem- 
perance, become  preternaturally  combustible ;  and  has  been  used  to 
account  for  some  of  the  strange  cases  of  spantanecms  combustion^  or 
rather  o{ preternatural  combustibility^  which  are  on  record.  Dr.  Christi- 
son  has  likewise  met  with  fat  mechanically  diffused  through  the  serums 
like  oil  in  an  emulsion.  On  one  occasion,  he  procured  five  per  cent. 
of  fat  from  milky  serum,  and  one  per  cent,  from  serum  which  had  the 
aspect  of  whey.^ 

The  crassamenium  or  clot  is  a  solid  mass,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour, 
which,  when  gently  washed  for  some  time  under  a  small  stream  of 
water,  separates  into  two  portions, — colouring  matter  and  fibrin.  As 
soon  as  the  blood  is  drawn  from  a  vessel,  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
red  corpuscles  leaves  the  central  nucleus  free ;  these  then  unite,  as  we 
have  seen,  and  form  a  network,  containing  some  of  the  colouring  mat- 
ter, and  many  whole  corpuscles.  By  washing  the  clot  in  cold  water, 
the  free  colouring  matter  and  the  globules  can  be  removed,  and  the 
fibrin  will  alone  remain.  When  freed  from  the  colouring  matter,  the 
fibrin  is  solid,  whitish,  insipid,  inodorous,  heavier  than  water,  and  with- 
out action  on  vegetable  colours ;  clastic  when  moist,  and  becoming  brittle 
by  desiccation.  It  yields,  on  distillation,  much  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
and  a  bulky  coal,  the  ashes  of  which  contain  a  considerable  quantity 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  a  little  phosphate  of  magnesia,  carbonate  of  lime, 
ana  carbonate  of  soda.  One  hundred  parts  of  fibrin,  according  to  Ber- 
zelius,  consist  of  carbon,  53*360 ;  oxygen,  19*685 ;  hydrogen,  7*021 ; 
nitrogen,  19*934.  Fibrin  has  been  designated  by  various  names :  it  is 
the  gluten,  coagulable  lymph,  Rnd  fibre  of  the  blood,  of  different  writers. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  said  to  be  greater  than  that  of  serum ;  but  the 
difference  has  not  been  accurately  estimated,  and  cannot  be  great.  The 
red  corpuscles  are  manifestly,  however,  heavier  than  either,  as  we  find 
them  subsiding  during  coagulation  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  clot,  when 
the  blood  has  flowed  freely  from  the  orifice  in  the  vein.  Fibrin  is  an 
important  constituent  of  tne  blood.  It  exists  in  animals  in  which  the 
red  corpuscles  are  absent,  and  a  form  of  it — syntonin — is  the  basis  of 
muscular  tissue. 

The  colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  called,  by  some,  cruorin,  hemoHn, 
hematosin,  zoo-Iiemaiin^  hemachroin,  globulin  (of  Le^anu),  and  rvbrin,  has 
been  the  subject  of  anxious  investigation  with  the  analytical  chemist 
It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  it  resides  in  distinct  particles  or 
corpuscles,  and  in  the  fluid  within  the  enveloping  membrane.    For- 

1  Edinb^  Med.  and  Surg.  Joamal,  xvii.  235,  and  xxxlil.  274. 
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merly,  however,  the  opinion  was  universal,  that  the  vesicular  envelope 
is  the  seat  of  colour.    The  colouring  principle  is  dissolved,  by  pure 
water,  acids,  alkalies,  and  alcohol.     M.  RaspaiP  asserts,  that  the  cor- 
puscles are  entirely  soluble  in  pure  water,  but  MM.  Donn^  and  Boudet, 
who  repeated  his  experiments,  declare  that  they  are  wholly  insoluble, 
and  Miiller*  is  of  the  same  opinion.     Great  uncertainty  has  always 
existed  regarding  the  cause  of  the  colour  of  the  corpuscles.     As  soon 
as  the  blood  was  found  to  contain  iron,  the  peroxide  of  which  has  a 
Ted  hue,  their  colour  was  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  that  metal.     MM. 
Tourcroy  and  Vauquelin'  held  this  opinion,  conceiving  the  iron  to  be 
in  the  state  of  subphosphate ;  and  they  affirmed,  that  if  this  salt  be 
dissolved  in  serum  by  means  of  an  alkali,  the  colour  of  the  solution  is 
exactly  like  that  of  the  blood.    Berzelius,*  however,  showed,  that  the 
subphosphate  of  iron  cannot  be  dissolved  in  serum  by  means  of  an 
alkali,  except  in  very  minute  quantity ;  and  that  this  salt,  even  when 
rendered  soluble  by  phosphoric  acid,  communicates  a  tint  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  red  corpuscles.     He  found,  that  the  ashes  of  the 
colouring  matter  always  yield  oxide  of  iron  in  the  proportion  of  jj^th 
of  the  original  mass ;  whence  it  was  inferred,  that  iron  is  somehow  or 
other  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  colour ;  but  the  experiments 
of  Berzelius  did  not  indicate  the  state  in  which  that  metal  exists  in  the 
blood.     He  could  not  detect  it  by  any  of  the  liquid  tests. 

The  views  of  Berzelius,  and  the  experiments  on  which  they  were 
founded,  were  not  supported  by  the  researches  of  Mr.  Brande.'  He 
endeavoured  to  show,  tnat  the  colour  of  the  blood  does  not  depend 
upon  iron ;  for  he  found  the  indications  of  the  presence  of  that  metal 
as  considerable  in  the  parts  of  the  blood  that  are  devoid  of  colour,  as 
in  the  corpuscles  themselves;  and  in  each  it  was  present  in  such  small 
quantity,  that  no  effect,  as  a  colouring  agent,  could  be  expected  from 
it.  He  supposed  that  the  tint  of  the  red  corpuscles  is  produced  by  a 
peculiar,  animal  colouring  principle,  capable  of  combining  with  me- 
tallic oxides.  He  succeedea  in  obtaining  a  compound  of  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  blood  with  the  oxide  of  tin :  but  its  best  precipitants  are 
the  nitrate  of  mercury  and  corrosive  sublimate.  Woollen  cloths,  im- 
pregnated with  either  of  these  compounds,  and  dipped  in  an  aqueous 
solution  of  the  colouring  matter,  acquire  a  permanent  red  dye,  un- 
changeable by  washing  with  soap.  The  conclusions  of  Mr.  Brande 
have  been  supported  by  M.  Vauquelin,*  but  the  fact  of  the  presence  of 
iron  has  been  decided  by  many  observers.  Engelhart'  demonstrated, 
that  the  fibrin  and  albumen  of  the  blood,  when  carefully  separated 
from  colouring  particles,  do  not  contain  a  trace  of  iron;  whilst  be  pro- 
cured it  from  the  red  corpuscles  by  incineration.  He  also  succeeded 
in  proving  the  presence  of  iron  in  the  colouring  matter  by  liquid  tests; 
for  on  transmitting  a  current  of  chlorine  gas  through  a  solution  of  red 
corpuscles,  the  colour  entirely  disappeared ;  white  flocks  were  thrown 

'  Cliimie  Organique,  p.  368,  Paris,  1833. 

'  Handbuch  der  Physiologie,  Balj's  translation,  p.  105,  Lond.,  1838. 

»  System.  Chym.,  ix.  207.  *  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  iii.  213. 

*  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1812,  p.  90. 

•  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  toni.  i.  p.  9. 

^  E<linb.  Med.  and  Sarg.  Journal,  Jan.  1827;  and  Turner's  Chomistry,  5th  Amer. 
edit.,  p.  605,  Philad.,  1835. 
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down,  and  a  transparent  solution  remained,  in  whicli  peroxide  of  iron 
was  discovered  by  the  usual  reagents.  The  results,  obtained  bj  Engd- 
hart,  as  regards  the  quantity  of  iron,  correspond  with  those  of  Berze- 
lius.  These  facts  have  since  been  confirmed  by  Rose,^  of  Berlin ; — 
and  Wiirzer,*  of  Marburg,  by  pursuing  Engelhart's  method  by  liquid 
tests,  detected  the  existence  of  the  protoxide  of  manganese  likewise. 
The  proportion  of  iron  does  not  appear  to  be  more  than  one-half  per 
cent. ;  yet,  as  it  is  contained  only  in  the  colouring  matter,  there  is 
some  reason  for  believing,  that  it  may  be  concerned  in  the  coloration 
of  the  blood,  although  probably  in  the  form  of  oxide.  Sulphocyanic 
acid  has  been  detected  in  the  saliva;  and  this  acid,  when  united  with 
peroxide  of  iron,  forms  a  colour  exactly  like  that  of  venous  blood ;  so 
that,  it  has  been  presumed,  it  may  be  connected  with  the  coloration 
of  the  blood;  but  this  is  not  probable;  for  Dr.  Stevens  found,  that 
venous  blood  is  darkened  by  sulphocyanic  acid.  M.  Lecanu^  has 
subjected  the  colouring  matter  to  analysis,  and  found  it  to  be  com- 
posed of: — loss,  representing  the  weight  of  the  animal  matter,  97*742; 
subcarbonate  of  soda,  alkaline  chlorides,  subcarbonates  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  and  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  1*724;  peroxide  of 
iron,  0*534.  Tne  result  of  his  researches  induces  him  to  conclude, 
that  the  colouring  matter  is  a  compound  of  albumen  with  some  co- 
louring substance  unknown.  This  substance  yielded  on  analysis: — 
loss,  98*26;  peroxide  of  iron,  1*74;  and  M.  Lecanu  suggests,  that  it 
may  result  from  the  combination  of  some  animal  matter  with  certain 
ferruginous  compounds  analogous  to  cyanides.  The  views  of  Liebig 
in  regard  to  the  agency  of  the  iron  of  the  blood  in  respiration  have 
been  given  elsewhere.* 

After  all,  therefore,  our  ignorance  on  this  subject  is  still  great ;  and 
all  that  we  seem  to  know  is,  that  peroxide  of  iron  is  contained  in  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  blood ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  the  cause  of  the 
colour,  for  Scherer  found,  that  the  iron  may  be  wholly  dissolved  by 
the  agency  of  acids,  and  yet  the  animal  matter,  boiled  afterwards  in 
alcohol,  colours  the  spirit  deeply  red.  Dr.  G.  0.  Rees,'  however,  ob- 
jects to  this  being  received  as  a  conclusive  argument  against  the  iron 
being  essential  to  the  formation  of  the  red  colour. 

The  redness  of  the  blood  is  one  of  its  most  obvious  characteristics; 
and  the  change  effected  in  the  lungs  as  regards  colour  has  been  esteemed 
of  eminent  importance.  It  is  no  farther  so,  however,  than  as  it  indi- 
cates the  conversion  of  venous  into  arterial  blood.  There  is  nothing 
essential  connected  with  the  mere  coloration.  In  the  insect,  the  blood 
is  transparent;  in  the  caterpillar,  of  a  greenish  hue;  and  in  the  internal 
vessels  of  the  frog,  yellowish.  In  man,  it  differs  according  to  numer- 
ous circumstances ;  and  the  hue  of  the  skin,  which  is  partly  dependent 
upon  these  differences,  thus  becomes  an  index  of  the  state  of  indivi- 
dual health  or  disease.  In  morbus  cceruleus,  cyanopailiy  or  blue  disease^ 
the  whole  surface  is  coloured  blue,  especially  in  those  parts  where  the 

'  Poggendorf 's  Annalen,  vii.  81 ;  and  Annalea  de  CHimie,  &c.,  xxxiv.  268. 
■  Schweigger's  Journal,  Iviii.  481. 

•  Annales  de  Chiniie  et  de  Physique,  xlv.  5.  *  Page  320  of  this  volume. 

*  Gulstonian  Lecture;  see  Raiiking's  Abstract,  Jan.   to  Julv,  1845,  p.  261,  Amer. 
edit..  New  York,  1646. 
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Coagulation  of  Normal  Human  Blood  under 
the  Microscope. 


skin  is  delicate,  as  in  the  lips;  and  the  appearance  of  the  jaundiced  is 
^miliar  to  all. 

The  formation  of  the  clot,  and  its  separation  from  the  serum,  are 
manifestly  dependent  upon  the  fibrin,  which,  by  assuming  the  solid 
state,  gives  rise  to  the  coagulalion 
of  the  blood; — a  phenomenon,  that  Fig.  118. 

has  occasioned  much  fruitless  spe- 
culation and  experiment;  yet,  if  the 
views  of  M.  Raspail*  were  proved 
to  be  correct,  it  would  be  sufficiently 
simple.  The  alkaline  character  of 
the  blood,  and  the  production  of 
coagulation  by  a  dilute  acid,  leave 
no  doubt,  in  his  mind,  that  an  alkali 
is  the  menstruum  of  the  albumen 
of  the  blood.  ^The  alkaline  matter, 
he  thinks,  is  soda,  but  more  espe- 
cially ammonia,  of  which,  he  says, 
authors  take  IK)  account;  but  whose 
different  salts  are  evident  under  the 
microscope.  Now,  "the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  atmospheric  air,  and  the 
carbonic  acid,  that  forms  in  the 
blood  by  its  avidity  for  oxygen,  saturate  the  menstruum  of  the  albu- 
men, which  is  precipitated  as  a  clot.  The  evaporation  of  the  ammonia, 
and,  above  all,  the  evaporation  of  the  water  of  the  blood,  which  issues 
smoking  from  the  vein,  likewise  set  free  an  additional  quantity  of  dis- 
solved albumen,  and  the  mass  coagulates  the  more  quickly  as  the  blood 
is  less  aqueous." 

The  process  of  coagulation  is  influenced  by  exposure  to  air.  Mr. 
Hewson  affirmed,  that  it  is  promoted  by  such  exposure,  but  Mr.  Hunter 
was  of  an  opposite  opinion.  If  the  atmospheric  air  be  excluded, — by 
completely  filling  a  bottle  with  recently  drawn  blood,  and  closing  the 
orifice  with  a  good  stopper, — coagulation  is  retarded.  Yet  Sir  C.  Scu- 
damore  affirms,  that  if  blood  be  confined  within  the  exhausted  receiver 
of  an  air-pump,  coagulation  is  accelerated;  and  MM.  Gmelin,  Tiede- 
mann,  and  Mitscherlich*  found  that,  under  such  circumstances,  both 
venous  and  arterial  blood  coagulated  as  perfectly  as  usual.  The  pre- 
sence of  air  is  certainly  not  essential  to  the  process.  Experiments  have 
also  been  made  on  the  effect  produced  by  different  gases  on  the  process 
of  coagulation ;  but  the  results  have  not  been  such  as  to  affora  much 
information.  It  is  asserted,  for  example,  by  some,  that  it  is  promoted 
by  carbonic  acid;  and  certain  other  irrespirable  gases;  and  retarded 
by  oxygen:  by  others,  the  reverse  is  affirmed;  whilst  Sir  Humphry 
Davy^  and  Schroder  van  der  Kolk*  inform  us,  that  they  could  not 

'  Chirale  Organique,  p.  373, 

■  Tiodemann  and  Treviranus,  Zeitsohrift  fiir  Phyaiol.,  B.  r.  Heft  1. 

^  Researches,  &c.,  chiefl/  concerning  nitrous  oxide,  p.  380,  Lond.,  1800 ;  and  Dr.  John 
Dftyy,  Researches,  Physiological  and  Anatomical,  Amer.  Med.  Libr.  edit.,  p.  48,  Philad., 
1840. 

*  Dissert,  sistens  Sang.  Coag.  Histor.,p.  81,  Groning.,  1820 ;  and  Bordach,  op.  citat.| 
iv.  37. 
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perceive  any  difference  in  tbe  period  of  the  coagulation  of  venous 
olood,  when  it  was  exposed  to  nitrogen,  nitrous  gas,  oxygen,  nitrous 
oxide,  carbonic  acid,  hydrocarbon,  or  atmospheric  air. 

The  time,  necessary  for  coagulation,  is  affected  by  temperature.  It 
is  promoted  by  warmth;  retarded,  but  not  prevented,  by  cold.  Mr. 
Hewson  froze  blood  newly  drawn  from  a  vein,  and  afterwards  thawed 
it:  it  first  became  fluid,  and  then  coagulated  as  usual.  Hunter  made 
a  similar  experiment  with  the  like  result.  It  is  obviously,  therefore, 
not  from  simple  refrigeration  that  the  blood  coagulates.  Sir  C.  Scuda- 
more  found,  that  blood,  which  beorins  to  coagulate  in  four  minutes  and 
a  half,  in  a  temperature  of  53°  Fahr.,  undergoes  the  same  change  in  two 
minutes  and  a  half  at  98°;  and  that,  which  coagulates  in  four  minutes 
at  98°  Fahr.,  becomes  solid  in  one  minute  at  120°.  On  the  contrary, 
blood,  that  coagulates  firmly  in  five  minutes  at  60°  Fahr.,  remains  quite 
fluid  for  twenty  minutes  at  the  temperature  of  40°  Fahr.,  and  requires 
upwards  of  an  hour  for  complete  coagulation.  The  observations  of  M. 
Gendrin^  were  similar.  As  a  general  rule,  it  would  seem,  from  those 
of  Hewson,*  Schroder  van  der  Kolk,^  and  Thackrah,*  that  coagulation 
takes  place  most  readily  at  the  temperature  of  the  body.  During  the 
coagulation,  a  quantity  of  caloric  is  disengaged.  M.  Fourcroy'  relates 
an  experiment,  in  which  the  thermometer  rose  no  less  than  11°  during 
the  process;  but  as  certain  experiments  of  Mr.  Hunter*  appeared  to 
show,  that  no  elevation  of  temperature  occurred,  the  observation  of 
Fourcroy  was  disregarded.  It  was,  however,  confirmed  by  experiments 
of  Dr.  Gordon,'  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  the  evolution  of  caloric  during 
coagulation  was  rendered  more  manifest  by  moving  the  thermometer 
during  the  formation  of  the  clot,  first  into  the  coagulated,  and  after- 
wards into  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood:  he  found,  that  by  this  means  he 
could  detect  a  difference  of  6°,  which  continued  to  be  manifested  for 
twenty  minutes  after  the  process  had  commenced.  In  repeating  the 
experiment  on  blood  taken  from  a  person  labouring  under  inflamma- 
tory fever,  the  thermometer  was  found  to  rise  12°.  Sir  C.  Scudamore 
affirms,'  that  the  rate  at  which  the  blood  cools  is  distinctly  slower  than 
it  would  be  were  no  caloric  evolved ;  and  that  he  observed  the  ther- 
mometer rise  one  degree  at  the  commencement  of  coagulation.  On 
the  other  hand.  Dr.  John  Davy,*  Mr.  Thackrah,  and  Schroder  van  der 
Kolk,^®  accord  with  Mr.  Hunter  in  the  belief,  that  the  increase  of  tem- 
perature from  this  cause  is  very  slight  or  null,  whilst  M.  Raspail  asserts 
that  the  temperature  falls."  Again  we  have  40  deplore  the  discordance 
amongst  observers;  and  it  will  perhaps  have  struck  the  reader  more 
than  once,  that  such  discordance  applies  as  much  to  topics  of  direct 

'  Hist.  Anatom.  des  Inflammations,  ii.  426,  Paris,  1826. 

'  Experiment.  Inquiries,  i.  19,  Lond.,  1774;  or  Sydenham  Society's  edit.,  Lond.,  1846. 

«  Op.  cit.,  p.  48. 

<  Imjnirj  into  the  Nature,  &o.,  of  the  Blood,  p.  38,  Lond.,  1819. 

'  Annales  de  Chimie,  xii.  147. 

*  A  Treatise  on  the  Blood,  &o.,  p.  27,  Lond.,  1794. 
'  Annals  of  Philosophy,  iv.  139. 

»  An  Essay  on  the  Blood,  p.  68,  Lond.,  1824. 

•  Researches,  Physiological  and  Anatomical,  Amer.  Med.  Libr.  edit.,  p.  6,  Phila.,  1840. 
w  Mtiller*s  Physiology,  Baly's  translation,  p.  98,  Lond.,  1838. 

"  Chimie  Organique,  p.  361. 
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observation  as  to  those  of  a  theoretical  character.  The  discrepancy 
regarding  anatomical  and  physical /acte  is  even  more  glaring  than  that 
which  prevails  amongst  physiologists  in  accounting  for  the  corporeal 
phenomena;  a  circumstance,  which  tends  to  confirm  the  notion  promul- 
gated by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  teachers  of  his  day  fDr.  James 
&regory),  that  "there  are  more  false  facts  in  medicine"  (and  tne  remark 
might  be  extended  to  the  collateral  or  accessory  sciences)  "than  false 
theories." 

There  are  certain  substances,  again,  which,  when  added  to  the  blood, 
prevent  or  retard  its  coagulation.  Mr.  Hewson  found,  that  sulphate  of 
soda,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  nitrate  of  potassa  were  amongst  the  most 
powerful  salts  in  this  respect.  Muriate  of  ammonia  and  a  solution  of 
potassa  have  the  same  effect.  On  the  contrary,  coagulation  is  pro- 
moted by  alum,  and  by  the  sulphates  of  zinc  and  copper.^  How  these 
salts  act  on  the  fibrin,  so  as  to  prevent  its  particles  from  coming  toge- 
ther, it  is  not  easy  to  explain.  But  these  are  not  the  only  inscrutable 
circumstances  that  concern  the  coagulation  of  the  blood.  Many  causes 
of  sudden  death  have  been  considered  to  have  this  result : — lightning 
and  electricity;  a  blow  upon  the  stomach;  injury  of  thb  brain;  bites 
of  venomous  animals ;  certain  narcotico-acrid  vegetable  poisons;  ex- 
cessive exercise,  and  violent  mental  emotions,  when  they  suddenly 
destroy,  &c.  Many  of  these  affirmations,  doubtless,  rest  on  insuflScient 
proof.  For  example.  Sir  C.  Scudamore  asserts  that  lightning  has  not 
this  effect.  Blood,  through  which  electric  discharges  were  transmitted, 
coagulated  as  quickly  as  that  which  was  not  electrified;  and  in  animals 
killed  by  the  discharge  of  a  powerful  galvanic  battery,  that  in  the 
veins  was  always  found  in  a  solid  state.  M.  Mandl  has  summed  up 
the  results  of  modern  experiments  on  the  subject  as  follows.  First. 
The  alkalies — potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia — completely  prevent  coagu- 
lation :  lime  retards  it.  Secondbj.  The  soluble  alkaline  salts — combi- 
nations of  soda,  potassa,  ammonia,  nikgnesia,  baryta  and  lime,  with  car- 
bonic, acetic,  nitric,  phosphoric,  tartaric,  citric,  boracic,  sulphuric  and 
cyano-hydric  acid — also  the  chlorides,  in  very  small  quantity — favour 
coagulation.  On  the  other  hand,  these  substances  in  concentrated 
solution  retard,  and  even  prevent  it  entirely.  The  most  active  salts 
are  the  carbonates ;  the  least  so,  combinations  of  chlorine,  and  sul- 
phates. 0*007  of  carbonate  of  soda  retards  coagulation  for  several 
nours,  whilst  the  sulphi^s  do  not  act  in  the  proportion  of  14  per  1000. 
The  action  of  a  salt  i^V»re  marked  in  proportion  as  it  reddens  more 
the  blood;  whilst  combinations  of  chrome,  chlorine  and  iodine  do  not 
redden  it,  and  do  not  prevent  its  coagulation.  When  water  is  added 
to  blood  thus  liquefied  by  a  salt  it  coagulates  again — the  fibrin  being 
precipitated^  Thirdly.  Metallic  salts  decompose  the  blood;  some 
causing  coagulation;  others  preventing  it.  Fourthly.  Very  dilute 
vegetable  acids  favour  it ;  when  a  little  more  concentrated,  they  pre- 
vent it;  und  when  highly  concentrated,  decompose  it  like  the  mineral 
acids.  Fifthly.  The  action  of  vegetable  substances  has  not  been  suf- 
ficiently Studied :  some  affirm,  for  instance,  that  narcotics  prevent 
coagulation;  others  that  th^  favour  it.     The  same  doubt  exists  in 

'  Magendic,  Lectures  on  the  Blood,  in  Lond.  Lancet,  reprinted  in  Belies  Select  Medi- 
cal Library,  Philad.,  183». 
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regard  to  the  action  of  poisons ;  it  is  generally  believed,  however,  that 
they — as  well  as  lightning,  a  violent  discharge  of  electricity,  the  in- 
BtantaneouSi  destruction  of  the  nervous  system,  &c. — prevent  coagula- 
tion. Sixthly,  Very  dilute  solutions  of  gum  Arabic,  sugar,  albumen, 
milk,  &c.,  appear  to  act  only  in  a  mechanical  manner  by  preventing 
the  approximation  of  the  coagulated  particles. 

We  shall  find,  hereafter,  that  the  action  of  some  of  these  agents  has 
been  considered  evidence  that  the  blood  may  be  hilled;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  it  is  possessed  of  life.  All  the  phenomena,  indeed,  of 
coagulation,  inexplicable  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  have 
been  invoked  to  prove  this  position.  The  preservation  of  the  fluid 
state,  whilst  circulating  in  the  vessels — although  agitation,  when  it  ia 
out  of  the  body,  does  not  prevent  its  coagulation — has  been  regarded 
of  itself,  sufficient  evidence  in  favour  of  the  doctrine.  Dr.  Bostock,* 
indeed,  asserts,  that  perhaps  the  most  obvious  and  consistent  view  of 
the  subject  is,  that  fibrin  has  a  natural  disposition  to  assume  the  solid 
form,  when  no  circumstance  prevents  it  from  exercising  this  inherent 
tendency.  As  it  is  gradually  added  to  the  blood,  particle  by  particle, 
whilst  that  fluid  is  in  a  state  of  agitation  in  the  vessels,  it  has  no  op- 
portunity, he  conceives,  of  concreting ;  but  when  suffered  to  remain 
at  rest,  either  within  or  without  the  vessels,  it  is  liable  to  exercise  its 
natural  tendency. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  at  present,  to  enter  into  the  subject  of  the 
vitality  of  the  blood.  The  general  question  will  be  considered  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  this  work.  We  may  merely  observe,  that,  by  the 
generality  of  physiologists,  the  blood  is  presumed,  either  to  be  en- 
dowed with  a  principle  of  vitality,  or  to  receive  from  the  organs, 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  a  vital  impression  or  influence,  which, 
together  with  the  constant  motion,  counteracts  its  tendency  to  coagu- 
lation.' Even  M.  Magendie,^ — who  is  unusually  and  properly  chary 
in  having  recourse  to  this  method  of  explaining  the  notum  per  ignch 
tins, — affirms,  that  instead  of  referring  the  coagulation  of  the  blood 
to  any  physical  influence,  it  should  be  considered  as  essentially  a  vital 
process;  or,  in  other  words,  as  affording  a  demonstrative  proof,  that 
the  blood  is  endowed  with  life ; — a  position,  which — as  will  be  seen 
hereafter — is  not  tenable.* 

M.  Vauquelin  discovered  in  the  blood  a  considerable  quantity  of 
fatty  matter,  of  a  soft  consistence,  which  he,  at  first,  regarded  as  fat ; 
but  M.  Chevreul,*  after  careful  investigation,  declared  it  to  be  identical 
wiih  the  matter  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  and  to  form  the  singular 
compound  of  an  azoted  or  nitrogenized  fat.  Cholesterin  has  been  de- 
tected in  it  by  Gmelin,*  and  by  Boudet.^  MM.  Prdvost  and  Dumas, 
S^galas,  and  others,  have  likewise  demonstrated  the  existence  of  urea 
in  the  blood  of  animals,  whose  kidneys  had  been  removed.  Chemical 
analysis  is,  indeed,  adding  daily  to  our  stock  of  information  on  this 
matter;  and  exhibiting  to  us,  that  many  of  the  substances,  which 
compose  the  tissues,  exist  in  the  blood  in  the  very  state  in  which  we^ 

•  Physiology,  3d  edit.,  p.  271,  Lond.,  1836. 

'  J.  Miiller,  Handbuch,  u.  s.  w.,  Baly's  translation,  p.  97,  Lond.,  1838. 

•  Prtcis,  &o.,  ii.  234.  *  Soo  Book  iv.,  chap.  5,  on  Life. 
»  Bostock's  Physiology,  p.  294.  •  Chimie,  iv.  1163. 

7  Joum.  de  Pharmacie,  Paris,  1833,  and  Annales  de  Chimie,  lii.  337. 
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meet  with  them  there.  This  is  signally  shown  by  the  following  table 
by  Simon'  of  the  constituents  found  in  the  blood  of  man,  and  certain 
mammalia.  " 


Protein  compoundB. 
Colouring  matters. 


Extractive  matters. 


Fats. 


Water. 

Fibrin. 

Albunien. 

Globulin. 

Ilematiu. 

Hemaphaein. 

Alcohol-extract. 

Spirit-extract. 

Water-extract. 
'  Cholesterin. 

Serolin. 

Red  and  white  solid 
fats  containing 
phosphorus. 

Margaric  acid. 

Oleic  acid. 


Salts. 


Oases. 


Iron  (peroxide). 
(  Albuminate  of  soda. 
Phosphates  of  lime,  magnesia, 

and  soda. 
Sulphate  of  potassa. 
Carbonates  of  lime,  magnesia, 

and  soda. 
Chlorides  of  sodium  and  potas* 

sium. 
Lactate  of  soda. 

Oleate  and  margarate  of  8oda« 
Oxygen. 
Nitrogen. 
Carbonic  acid. 
Sulphur. 
Phosphorus. 


The  analyses  of  M.  Lecanu'  are  generally  regarded  as  among  the 
best.  Blood  obtained  by  him  from  two  stout  healthy  men  was  found 
to  be  composed  as  follows : — 


Water, 

Fibrin, 

Albumen, '     . 

Colouring  matter  (globules). 
Fatty  crjHtallizable  matter,  • 

Oily  matter,      ' 

Extractive  matter  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
Albumen  combined  with  soda, 
Chloride  of  sodium,  1 

potassium,  I 

Carbonates   J  I       '        ' 

Phosphates  [  of  potassa  and  soda  j 
Sulphates     j 

Carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
Phosphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron. 
Peroxide  of  iron. 
Loss, 


780-145 

785-590 

2-100 

3-565 

65-090 

69-415 

133-000 

119-626 

2-430 

4-300 

1-310 

2-270 

1-790 

1-920 

1-265 

2-010 

^} 


8-370  7-304 

2-100  1-414 

2-400  2-586 

100-000        100-000 

On  these  analyses,  Dr.  Prout'  has  remarked,  that  gelatin  is  never 
found  in  the  blood,  nor  any  product  of  glandular  secretion ;  and  he  adds, 
that  a  given  weight  of  gelatin  contains  at  least  three  or  four  per  cent, 
less  carbon  than  an  equal  weight  of  albumen.  Hence,  the  production 
of  gelatin  from  albumen,  he  conceives,  must  be  a  reducing  process* 
We  have  seen,  under  the  head  of  Eespiration,  what  application  he 
makes  of  these  considerations.* 

Researches  on  the  ashes  of  human  blood  by  Enderlin,^  in  the  labo- 
ratory of  Giessen,  give  the  following  as  the  quantitative  analysis  in 
100  parts:— 

'  Animal  Chemistry,  Sydenham  Society's  edit.,  p.  166,  Lond.,  1845. 

'  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  xlviii.  308,  and  Journal  de  Pharmacie,  Sept., 
1831. 

3  Bridgewater  Treatise,  Amer.  edit.,  p^  280,  Philad.,  1834. 

^  F6r  the  methods  of  analyzing  the  blood,  see  Simon,  op.  cit.,  p.  166. 

*  Annalen  der  Chemie  und  Pharmacie,  Marz  und  AprU,  1844,  cited  by  Mr.  Paget,  in 
Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.,  Jan.,  1845,  p.  255. 
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Tribaaio  phosphate  of  soda, 22*1 

Chloride  of  sodium 54*769 

jMtassiam, 4*416 

Sulphate  of  soda, 2*461 

Phosphate  of  lime, 3*636 

magnesia, 0*769 

Oxide  of  iron,  with  some  phosphate  of  iron,         .        .        .  10*77 

It  has  been  inferred,  from  these  analyses,  that  the  albumen  of  the 
blood  is  not  in  the  form  of  an  albuminate  of  soda,  or  of  a  combina- 
tion with  carbonate  or  bicarbonate  of  soda,  but  in  combination  with  the 
alkaline  tribasic  phosphate,  and  chloride  of  sodium, — the  former  salt 
possessing,  in  a  high  degree,  the  power  of  dissolving  protein  compounds 
and  phosphates  of  lime,  and  probably  being  the  solvent  of  those  con- 
stituents in  the  blood.  Dr.  John  Davy,*  however,  thinks,  that  even 
admitting  the  accuracy  of  Enderlin's  results,  the  propriety  of  applying 
them  to  the  condition  of  the  alkali  in  liquid  blood  may  be  questioned. 
Carbonate  of  soda,  he  observes,  is  decomposed  when  heated  with  phos- 
phate of  lime ;  and  when  added  iix  small  quantity  to  blood  is  not  to  be 
detected  in  its  ashes.  This  may  account  for  its  not  having  been  found 
there.  Were  the  opinion,  referred  to,  correct,  an  acid  added  to  blood 
or  its  serum,  after  the  action  of  the  air-pump,  ought  not  on  re-exhaustion 
to  occasion  a  farther  disengagement  of  air;  but  Dr.  Davy  finds  that  it 
does.  This  and  other  results  induce  him  to  give  the  preference  to  the 
conclusion,  that  blood  contains  sesquicarbonate  of  soda. 

M.  Dutrochet  believed,  that  he  had  formed  muscjilar  fibres  from 
albumen  by  the  agency  of  galvanism ;  and  supposed,  that  the  red  cor- 
puscles of  the  blood  formed  each  a  pair  of  plates,  the  nucleus  being 
negative,  the  envelope  positive ;  but  MUller^  has  shown,  that  all  the 
appearances,  which  he  attributed  to  diflferent  electric  properties  of  the 
blood,  are  explicable  by  the  precipitation  of  the  albumen  and  fibrin  in 
consequence  of  the  decomposition  of  the  salts  of  the  serum  and  of  the 
oxidation  of  the  copper  wire  used  in  the  experiments, — both  the  decom- 
position of  the  salts  and  the  oxidation  of  the  copper  being  the  usual 
effects  of  galvanic  action.  With  the  galvanometer  he  was  unable  to 
discover  any  electric  current  in  the  blood ;  and  he  perceived  no  varia- 
tion in  the  needle  of  the  multiplicator,  when  he  inserted  one  wire  into 
an  artery  of  a  living  animal,  and  the  other  into  a  vein. 

Interesting  experiments  and  observations  on  the  blood  were  pub- 
lished several  years  ago  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Gr.  Babington.*  The  prin- 
cipal experiment  was  the  following.  He  drew  blood  in  a  full  stream 
into  a  glass  vessel  filled  to  the  brim,  from  the  vein  of  a  person  labour- 
ing under  acute  rheumatism.  On  close  inspection,  a  colourless  fluid 
was  immediately  perceived  around  the  edge  of  the  surface,  and  after 
a  rest  of  four  or  five  minutes,  a  bluish  appearance  was  observed 
forming  an  upper  layer  on  the  blood,  which  was  owing  to  the  subsid- 
ence of  the  red  corpuscles  to  a  certain  distance  below  the  surface,  and 
the  consequent  existence  of  a  clear  liquor  between  the  plane  of  the  cor- 
puscles and  the  eye.  A  spoon,  previously  moistened  with  water,  was 
now  immersed  into  the  upper  layer  of  liquid,  by  a  gentle  depression  of 

'  Proceedings  of  the  Ro/al  Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  ii.  No.  26,  for  1S45. 
'  Handbuch,  u.  s.  w.,  Balj*s  translation,  p.  133. 

•  Med.-Chirurg.  Transact.,  vol.  xvi..  Part  2,  Lend.,  1831;  and  art.  Blood  (Morbid 
Conditions  of  the)  in  Cyclop.  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  Lend.,  1836. 
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one  border.  The  liquid  was  thus  collected  quite  free  from  red  corpus- 
cles, and  was  found  to  be  an  opalescent,  and  somewhat  viscid  solution, 
perfectly  homogeneous  in  appearance.  By  repeating  the  immersion, 
it  was  collected  in  quantity,  and  transferred  to  another  vessel.  That 
which  Dr.  Babington  employed  was  a  bottle  holding  about  180  grains, 
of  globular  form,  with  a  narrow  neck  and  perforated  glass  stopper.  The 
solution  with  which  the  globular  bottle  was  filled,  though  quite  homo- 
geneous at  the  time  it  was  thus  collected,  was  found,  after  a  time,  to 
separate  into  two  parts,  viz.,  into  a  clot  of  fibrin,  which  had  the  precise 
form  of  the  bottle  into  which  it  was  received ;  and  a  clear  serum,  pos- 
sessing all  the  usual  characters  of  the  fluid.  From  this  experiment.  Dr. 
Babington  inferred,  that  buflfed  blood,  to  which  we  shall  nave  to  refer 
under  another  head,  consists  of  only  two  constituents,  red  corpuscles, 
and  a  liquid  to  which  he  gives  the  name  liqvor  sanguinis — -plasma  of 
Schultz — so  called  by  him,  because  he  esteems  it  to  be  the  true  nutri- 
tive and  plastic  portion  of  the  blood,  from  which  all  the  organs  of  the 
body  are  formed  and  nourished. 

It  has  long  been  observed,  that  the  blood  of  inflammation  is  longer 
in  coagulating  than  the  blood  of  health,  and  that  the  last  portion  of 
blood  drawn  from  an  animal  coagulates  quickest.  The  immediate 
cause  of  the  buflfy  coat  is  thus  explained  by  Dr.  Babington.  The 
blood,  consisting  of  liquor  sanguinis  and  insoluble  red  corpuscles,  pre- 
serves its  fluidity  long  enough  to  permit  the  corpuscles,  which  are  of 
greater  specific  gravity,  to  subside  through  the  liquor  sanguinis.  At 
length,  the  liquor  sanguinis  separates,  by  a  general  coagulation  and 
contraction,  into  two  parts;  and  this  phenomenon  takes  place  uni- 
formly throughout  the  liquor.  That  part  of  it,  through  which  the  red 
corpuscles  had  time  to  fall,  furnishes  a  pure  fibrin  or  buflFed  crust, 
whilst  the  portion  into  which  the  red  corpuscles  had  descended  fur- 
nishes the  coloured  clot.  This,  in  extreme  cases,  may  be  very  loose 
at  the  bottom,  from  the  great  number  of  red  corpuscles  collected  there, 
each  of  which  has  supplanted  its  bulk  of  fibrin,  and  consequently 
diminished  its  firmness  in  that  part.  There  is,  however,  with  this 
limitation,  no  more  fibrin  in  one  part  of  the  blood  than  another.  Ee- 
searches  by  Mr.  Gulliver*  would  seem  to  show,  that  the  rate  at  which 
the  red  corpuscles  sink  in  a  fluid  may  give  a  very  incorrect  measure 
of  its  tenuity,  since  they  subside  much  slower  in  serum,  or  in  liquor 
sanguinis  made  thinner  and  lighter  by  weak  saline  solutions,  than  in 
the  same  animal  fluids  made  thicker  and  heavier  by  gum.  The  blood, 
too,  may  have  its  coagulation  retarded,  whilst  it  is  thinned  and  re- 
duced in  specific  gravity ;  and  yet  no  bufty  coat  appear.  The  greater 
aggregation  of  the  corpuscles,  observed  by  Mr.  T.  Wharton  Jones,* 
and  subsequently  in  his  experiments,  seemed  to  him  to  be  connected 
with  the  accelerated  rate  of  subsiding ;  as  it  was  prevented  or  reversed 
by  salts,  which  dispersed  the  corpuscles,  and  increased  by  viscid 
matters,  which  increased  the  aggregation.  It  is  a  well-known  fact, 
that  the  shape  of  the  vessel  into  which  the  blood  is  received  influences 
the  depth  of  the  buff.  The  space,  left  by  the  gravitation  of  the  red 
corpuscles,  bears  a  proportion  to  the  whole  perpendicular  depth  of  the 

»  Dublin  Med.  Pre«8,  Deo.  11,  1844. 

'  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Oct.  1843,  p.  309. 
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blood,  so  that  in  a  shallow  vessel  scarcely  any  buff  may  appear,  whilst 
the  same  blood  in  a  deep  vessel  would  have  furnished  a  crust  of  con- 
siderable thickness ;  but  Dr.  Babington  asserts,  that  even  the  quantity 
of  the  crassamentum  is  dependent,  within  certain  limits,  on  the  form 
of  the  vessel  If  this  be  shallow,  the  crassamentum  will  be  abundant; 
if  approaching  the  cube  or  sphere  in  form,  it  will  be  scanty.  The  dif- 
ference is  owing  to  the  greater  or  less  distance  of  the  coagulating  par- 
ticles of  fibrin  from  a  common  centre,  which  causes  a  more  or  less 
powerful  adhesion  and  contraction  of  those  particles.  This  is  a  matter 
of  practical  moment,  inasmuch  as  blood  is  conceived  to  be  thick  or 
thin,  rich  or  poor,  in  reference  to  the  quantity  of  crassamentum :  and 
pathological  views  are  entertaiaed  in  consequence  of  conditions,  which, 
after  all,  may  depend  not  perhaps  on  the  blood  itself,  but  on  the  ves- 
sel into  which  it  is  received. 

To  remove  an  objection,  that  might  be  urged  against  a  general  con- 
clusion deduced  from  the  experiment  cited, — that  it  was  made  upon 
blood  in  a  diseased  state, — Dr.  Babington  received  healthy  blood  into 
a  tall  glass  vessel  half  filled  with  oil,  which  enabled  the  red  corpuscles 
to  subside  more  quickly  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  cAse. 
This  blood  was  found  to  have  a  layer  of  liquor  sanguinis,  which  formed 
a  buffy  coat,  whilst  a  portion  of  the  same  blood,  received  into  a  similar 
vessel,  in  which  there  was  no  oil,  had  no  buff.  Hence,  it  appeared, 
that  healthy  blood  is  similarly  constituted  as  blood  disposed  to  form  a 
buffy  coat,  the  only  difference  being,  that  the  former  coagulates  more 
quickly  than  the  latter.  Dr.  J.  Davy,*  however,  has  observed,  that 
inflammatory  blood,  in  some  instances,  does  not  coagulate  more  slowly 
than  healthy  blood,  and  as  from  the  experiments  of  Professor  Miiller* 
it  would  appear  that  the  presence  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  favours  the 
subsidence  of  the  red  particles,  Muller  was  led  to  infer,  that  the  forma- 
tion of  the  buffy  coat  may  arise  from  the  blood  containing  a  larger 
quantity  of  fibrin,  which  the  blood  of  inflammation  is  known  to  do. 
So  that  the  principal  causes,  he  thinks,  of  the  subsidence  of  the  red 
particles  and  the  formation  of  the  buffy  coat  in  inflammatory  blood, 
appear  to  be — the  slow  coagulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  increasecl 
quantity  of  fibrin.  The  most  correct  view,  however,  is,  perhaps,  that 
of  M.  Andral,*  that  the  essential  condition  of  the  buffy  coat  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  fibrin  in  proportion  to  the  red  corpuscles. 
Hence,  if  there  be  an  absolute  increase  of  fibrin,  the  red  corpuscles 
remaining  the  same,  as  in  inflammation;  or,  if  there  be  a  diminution 
in  the  proportion  of  the  red  corpuscles,  the  fibrin  remaining  the  same, 
as  in  chlorosis,  the  buffy  coat  may  result;  provided  only  there  be — 
as  there  probably  always  is  under  such  circumstances — a  greater 
aggregation  of  the  corpuscles. 

An  interesting  fact  connected  with  this  subject  has  been  noticed  by 
Mr.  T.  Wharton  Jones.*  If  a  single  drop  of  inflammatory  blood  be 
examined  by  the  microscope,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  red  corpuscles 
have  an  unusual  attraction  for  each  other,  which  occasions  tliem  to 
coalesce  in  piles  and  masses,  as  in  the  marginal  illustration,  6,  Fig.  119, 

»  Philosophical  Transactions,  for  1822.  •  Op.  citat.,  p.  IW. 

*  Hematologie  Pathologique,  p.  75,  Paris,  1843,  or  Meigs's  and  Stille's  translation, 
Philad.,  1844. 

*  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Sargical  Journal,  Oct.,  1843,  p.  309. 
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leaving  wide  interspaces  for  the  fibrin,  lymph-corpuscles,  and  serum. 
It  is  probable,  too,  that  there  is  an  increased  attraction  between  the 
particles  of  the  fibrin,  which  will  account  for 
the  firmer  clot  of  the  blood  of  inflammation.  Fig.  119. 

The  fact  of  a  single  drop  of  blood  being 
sufficient  to  indicate  the   character  of  the  ®J 

whole  mass  may  be  important  in  cases  where         " 
a  doubt  exists  as  to  the  propriety  of  bleeding 
to  any  extent. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  researches 
of  Mulder*  have  led  him  to  infer,  that  the  ^*flt£?lJ 

buffy  coat  does  not  consist  of  true  fibrin,  but  j^i^mw  Wilife!p 

is  a  compound  of  a  binoxide  of  protein,  which        t 
is  insoluble  in  boiling  water,  and  a  tritoxide, 
which  is  soluble.     These  oxides  Mulder  com-      ^^^  ^^     ^ , 
prehends  under  the  name  oxyprotein. 

It  may,  also,  be  remarked,  that  in  all  expe-  '^-^ 

riments  on  the  horse,  whenever  the  blood  Ajr^resrwHon  of  Corpnudes  in 
flows  from  an  opened  vein  iii  a  continuous  ^^^^^  '"**  *°  infl«med 
stream,  with  a  sufficiently  strong  jet,  and  is 

received  into  a  vessel  that  is  neither  too  shal-  biSod""*^'**^  ^^'''^'  **  ''^*°*** 
low  nor  too  wide,  the  upper  part  of  the  clot 

is  instantly  found  occupied  by  a  white  mass,  which  perfectly  resem- 
bles the  buflf  of  the  blood  of  man.  Such  was  the  result  of  the  obser- 
vations of  MM.  Andral,  Gavarret,  and  Delafoud.* 

It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  venous  blood,  composed  as  it  is  in  part 
of  the  products  of  heterogeneous  absorption,  must  differ  in  its  character 
in  the  different  veins.  In  its  passage  through  the  capillary  or  inter- 
mediate circulation,  the  arterial  blood  is  deprived  of  several  of  its  ele- 
ments, but  this  deprivation  is  different  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 
That,  for  example,  which  returns  from  the  salivary  glands,  must  vary 
from  that  which  returns  from  the  kidneys.  In  the  blood  of  the  abdo- 
minal venous  system,  the  greatest  variation  is  observed.  Professor 
Schultz^  has  inquired  into  the  chemical  and  physiological  differences 
between  that  of  the  vena  porta  and  of  the  arteries  and  other  veins. 
He  found,  that  it  is  not  readened  by  the  neutral  salts,  or  by  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere,  or  to  oxygen;  that  it  does  not  generally  coagulate; 
contains  less  fibrin;  proportionally  more  cruor,  and  less  albumen;  and 
has  twice  as  much  fat  in  its  solid  parts  as  that  of  the  arteries  and  other 
veins;  the  proportions  being  as  follows: — 

Blood  of  the  vena  porta, 1*66  per  cent. 

of  the  arteries, 0*92 

of  the  other  veins, 0-83 

Simon,*  in  his  researches,  also  found  a  much  less  proportion  of  fibrin 
and  a  larger  of  fat  and  of  colouring  matter.  The  fat  he  ascribes  to  the 
fluids  produced  during  the  act  of  digestion,  which  are  conveyed  into 
the  portal  vein.  • 

>  Annalen  der  Chemie,  n.  s.  w.,  Bd.  xlviii.,  Heidelb.,  1843 ;  cited  by  Mr.  T.  Whar- 
ton Jones,  in  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.,  Jnlj,  1844,  p.  259. 

«  Easai  d'H^matologie  Pathologiqiie,  p.  27,  Paris,  1843. 

'  Rust,  Magazin  fUr  die  gesammt.  lieilkund.,  Bd.  44,  H.  i. ;  and  Lond.  Lancet,  Aug. 
10, 1839,  p.  717. 

*  Animal  Chemistrj,  Sydenham  Society's  edition,  p.  208|  Lend.,  1845. 
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M.  Jules  Beclard*  always  found  the  cipher  of  red  corpuscles  in  the 
blood  of  the  splenic  vein  less  than  in  that  of  the  jugular;  with  a  cor- 
responding augmentation  in  the  amount  of  solid  matters  in  the  serum, 
and  a  constant  increase  of  fibrin.  Otto  Funke,*  however,  contests  the 
accuracy  of  M.  Beclard's  analyses,  and  affirms,  as  the  result  of  numerous 
careful  observations,  that  there  is  always  a  diminution  of  the  fibrin  in 
the  blood  of  the  splenic  vein;  and  that  this  is  the  only  constant  article 
of  difterence  between  the  blood  that  enters  and  that  which  issues  from 
the  spleen ;  and  Lehmann'  remarks,  that  the  investigations  of  Funke 
"afford,  at  all  events,  a  proof,  that  the  greatest  caution  is  necessary  in 
deducing  conclusions  from  individual  analyses,  and  investigations  of 
individual  fluids,  without  reference  to  the  simultaneous  constitution  of 
the  other  animal  juices.  Many  ingenious  conclusions  would  no  doubt 
have  been  deduced  from  analyses  of  the  blood  of  the  splenic  vein,  if 
the  arterial  blood  had  not  been  simultaneously  compared  with  it."  The 
mean  of  four  observations  of  the  blood  of  the  splenic  vein  of  a  crimi- 
nal, by  Vierordt,  is  said  to  have  given  the  ratio  of  colourless  corpuscles 
to  the  coloured  as  4*9  to  1.  [?]* 

The  following  table  by  Mr.  Gray,'  who  was  assisted  in  his  chemical 
researches  by  Dr.  Noad,  exhibits  in  a  tabular  form  the  average  results 
of  111  analyses  of  the  aortic,  jugular,  and  splenic  venous  blood  of  the 
horse : — 

Aortic.  Jngular.  Splenic, 

aot, 159-50  141-00  95-12 

Ash  in  ditto,        ....  1-04  0-86  0-71 

Serum, 840-50  859-00  904-88 

Spec,  gravity  of  ditto,         .        .  1032-5  1031-14  i032-a4 

Water, 789-14  793-42  829-81 

Albumen, 42-00  54-40  63-00 

Fibrin, 2-26  4-15  6-32 

Pat  in  ditto,        ....  -04  0-05  0-22 

Globules, 157-20  136-80  88-58 

^  Oily  matters, -35  '64 

Crystalline  fat,        ....  -30  -49  -92 

Alcohol  extract,      ....  2-42  1-61  3-27 

Water  extract,        ....  6-64  8-73  7-24 

Mr.  Gray  considers  the  chief  chemical  peculiarities  of  splenic  venous 
blood  to  consist  in  a  very  considerable  diminution  of  the  blood  cor- 
puscles, an  increase  of  the  iron,  albumen,  and  fibrin,  and  a  deep  red- 
dish-brown colour  of  the  serum. 

The  subject  of  the  changes  produced  on  the  portal  blood,  more 
especially  as  regards  the  quantity  of  red  corpuscles,  will  be  referred 
to  when  considering  the  functions  of  the  Splekn. 

The  character  and  quantity  of  the  different  constituents  of  the  blood, 
as  well  as  its  coagulation,  vary  greatly  in  disease;  and  the  investigation 
is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  domain  of  pathology.  It  is  one 
that  has  attracted  the  attention  of  modern  pathologists,  and  especially 
of  MM.  Andral  and  Gavarret,  and  of  Simon,  and  MM.  Becquerel  and 
Kodier,  who  have  endeavoured  to  detect  the  changes  that  occur  in  dis- 

\  * 

>  Archiv.  General,  de  M6d.,  Oct.,  1848 ;  and  Traits  £16mentaire  de  Physiologie  Hn- 
maine,  p.  411,  Paris,  1855. 

*  Rudolph  Wagner's  Lehrbuch  der  speciellen  Physiologie,  S.  119,  Leipzig,  1854. 

s  Physiological  Chemistry,  translated  from  the  2d  edit.,  by  Dr.  Day ;  Amer.  edit, 
by  Dr.  Rogers,  i.  631,  Philad.,  1855. 

^  Schmidt's  Jalirbuch.,  x.  789,  in  Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  April,  1855,  p.  559. 

^  Cited  by  Dr.  Day,  in  Brit,  and  For.  Med.-€hir.  Rev.,  July,  1855,  p.  216. 
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ease  in  the  amount  of  the  organic  elements  of  the  fluid.  These  the 
author  hag  referred  to  in  their  appropriate  places  in  another  work.' 
The  usual  proportions  of  each  element,  in  1000  parts  of  healthy  blood, 
according  to  M.  Lecanu,  adopted  by  MM.  Andral  and  Gavarret,  are  as 
follows: — 

Fibrin, 3 

Red  corpuscles, 127 

Solid  matter  of  semm, 80 

Water, 790 

The  average  of  analyses  of  the  blood  of  nine  healthy  individuals — 
four  females  and  five  males,  by  Dr.  Ch.  Frick,*  of  Baltimore,  corre- 
sponds nearly  with  the  above. 

According  to  Simon,'  the  proportions  are  somewhat  different, — 
resulting,  in  a  great  measure,  from  a  different  method  of  analysis. 
The  mean  of  his  observations  gave — 

Water, 795-278 

Solid  residue, 204*022 

Fibrin, 2-104 

Fat, 2-346 

Albumen, 76-600 

Globulin 103-022 

Hematin, 6-209 

Extractive  matter  and  salts, 12-012* 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  mean  composition  of  the  blood,  in 
eleven  cases,  as  observed  by  MM.  Becquerel  and  Hodier.' 

Density  of  the  defibrinated  blood, 1060-2 

"       of  the  serum, 1028 

Water, 779 

Corpuscles, •        .        .        •  141*1 

Albumen, •  69-4 

Fibrin, 2-2 

Extractive  matters  and  free  salts, 6*8 

Fatty  matters 1*6 

Sepolin, 0-02 

Fatty  phosphuretted  matter, 0-488 

Cholesterin, 0-088 

Soapy  matter, 1*004 

One  thousand  parts  of  calcined  blood  contained — 

Chloride  of  sodium, 3-1 

Soluble  salts, 2*5 

Phosphates, 0*334 

Iron, 0-565 

From  these  numbers  they  draw  the  following  deductions.  First,  The 
limits  within  which  the  composition  of  healthy  blood  varies  are  restrict- 
ed, and  probably  dependent  on  constitution,  age,  and  diet.  Secondly. 
The  number  for  the  corpuscles  exceeds  127,  which  has  been  regarded 
as  expressing  the  healthy  mean.  Thirdly.  The  number  for  the  fibrin, 
2*2,  is  below  that  usually  admitted  as  the  mean  of  that  element,  3. 

"  Practice  of  Medicine,  3d  edit.,  Philad.,  1848. 

•  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  Jan.,  1848,  p.  27. 
'  Animal  Chemistry,  p.  245. 

*  It  is  proper  to  remark,  with  Simon,  that  the  sum  of  the  hematin  and  globulin,  in 
his  analysis,  can  never  represent  the  absolute  quantity  of  blood  corpuscles.  In  his 
method  the  nuclei  and  capsules  of  the  blood  corpuscles  are  estimated  as  albumen ;  in 
that  of  Berzeliua  as  fibrin ;  and  in  that  of  MM.  Andral  and  Gavarret,  as  appertaining 
to  the  corpuscles. 

»  Gazette  Mddicale  de  Paris,  Nos.  47,  48,  49,  50,  and  51,  for  1844. 
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The  following  tables  have  been  constructed  chiefly  from  the  analyses 
of  Denis,  Lecanu,  Simon,  Nasse,  Lehmann,  Becquerel  and  lUxiier,  and 
Gravarret;  and  "are  designed  to  combine,  as  far  as  possible,  the  ad- 
vantage of  accuracy  in  numbers  with  the  convenience  of  presenting 
at  one  view  a  list  of  all  the  constituents  of  the  blood."* 

Average  proportions  of  the  chief  constituenjts  in  100.0  parts : — 

Water, 784 

Red  corpuscles,       ' 131 

Albumen  of  semtn .         .         .        .       70 

Saline  matters, 6*03 

Extractive,  fatty  and  other  matters 6*77 

Fibrin, 2-2 

1000- 

Average  proportion  of  all  the  constituents  of  the  blood  in  1000 

parts : — 

Water, 784 

Albumen,  .         .  , 70 

Fibrin, 2-2 

Red  corpuscles, 

globulin, 123-5 

hematin, 7*5 

Fatty  matteri^ : 
Cholesterin,  0*08 ' 

Cerebrin,  0*40 

Serolin,  0*02 

Oleic  and  margaric  acids. 
Volatile  and  odorous  fatty  acid, 
Fat  containing  phosphorus,  \ 


1*3 


Inorganic  saltn: 
Chloride  of  sodium,   . 
Chloride  of  potassium, 
Tribasic  phosphate  of  soda, 
Carbonate  of  soda,    . 
Sulphate  of  soda, 

Phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
Oxide  and  phosphate  of  iron,     . 
Extractive  matter,  with  salivary  matter,  urea,  biliary  ) 

colouring  matter,  gases  and  accidental  substances,  ) 


3-6 

0*36 

0*2 

0*84 

0*28 

0-25 

0-5 

6*47 


1000- 


The  mode  in  which  the  ratio  of  the  various  elements  of  the  blood 
is  estimated  is  detailed  by  MM.  Andral  and  Gavarret,  Simon,  and 
Becquerel  and  Rodier,  in  the  works  referred  to.  A  simpler  method 
has,  however,  been  given  by  M.  Figuier,*  founded  on  the  fact  made 
known  by  Berzelius,  that  after  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  a  neutral 
salt  to  defibrinated  blood,  the  corpuscles  do  not  pass  through  bibulous 
paper.  On  the  addition  of  two  parts  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda, 
of  specific  gravity  1'180,  to  one  of  blood,  M.  Figuier  found,  that  the 
whole  of  the  corpuscles  remained  on  the  surface  of  the  filter.  The 
following  is  his  procedure.  The  fibrin  is  removed  in  the  usual  way 
by  whipping;  and  dried,  and  weighed.  The  weight  of  the  corpuscles 
is  then  ascertained,  and  that  of  the  albumen  by  coagulating  the  filtered 
solution  by  means  of  heat.    The  proportion  of  water  is  determined 

*  Kirkes  and  Paget,  Manual  of  Physiology,  %\  Amer.  edit.,  p.  54,  Philad.,  1853. 
'  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  ii.  503,  cited  in  Ranking^a  Abstract,  i.  299, 
Amer.  edit.,  New  York,  l{i45. 
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by  evaporating  a  small  known  weight  of  the  blood.  The  advantage 
of  this  plan  consists  in  the  facility  with  which  the  most  important 
xjonstituents  may  be  detennined  without  any  difficult  manipulations. 

The  proportion  of  fibrin,  according  to  MM.  Andral  and  Gavarret, 
mav  vary  perhaps  within  the  limits  of  health,  from  2J  to  3J  parts  in 
a  thousand.  The  quantity  cannot,  however,  be  accurately  estimated, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  always  mixed  with  colourless  corpuscles;  from  which, 
as  Messrs.  Kirkes  and  Paget*  have  remarked,  it  cannot  be  separated  by 
any  mode  of  analysis  yet  invented.  "  In  health,  they  may,  perhaps, 
add  too  little  to  its  weight  to  merit  consideration ;  but  in  many  dis- 
eases, especially  in  inflammatory  and  other  blood  diseases  in  which  the 
fibrin  is  said  to  be  increased,  these  corpuscles  become  so  numerous  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  supposed  increase  of  the  fibrin  must  be  due 
to  their  being  weighed  with  it.  On  this  account  all  the  statements 
respecting  the  increase  of  fibrin  in  certain  diseases  need  revision." 

The  amount  of  red  corpuscles  appears  to  be  subject  to  greater  varia- 
tion within  the  limits  of  health  than  that  of  the  fibrin.  The  maximum 
is  about  140,  but  this  is  connected  with  a  plethoric  condition:  the 
minimum  about  110.  Strength  of  constitution  contributes  most  to 
raise  the  corpuscles  towards  the  maximum;  whilst  debility,  congenital 
or  acquired,  diminishes  them  towards  the  minimum  proportion.  The 
solid  matter  of  the  serum  likewise  varies,  but  there  is  a  certain  point 
of  diminution  in  health  below  which  they  do  not  pass.* 

The  analyses  of  MM.  Becquerel  and  Rodier  exhibit  a  marked  diflFer- 
ence  in  the  proportion  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood  of  the  two  sexes. 
So  great  is  this,  that  in  order  to  attain  correct  conclusions  in  regard  to 
morbid  blood,  it  is  indispensable  to  contrast  it  with  the  male  or  female 
blood  in  health.  The  average  diflerences  between  the  two  are  seen  in 
the  following  table : — 

Male.  Female. 

Density  of  defibrinated  blood,        ....     1060-0  1057-5 

Density  of  serum, 1028-0  1027-4 

Water, 779-0  791-1 

Fibrin, 2-2  2-2 

Sum  of  fatty  matters, 1-60  1-62 

Serolin,  0-02  0-02 

Phosphorized  fat, 0-488  0-464 

Cholesterin, 0-088  0-090 

Saponified  fat, 1-004  1-046 

Albumen, 69-4  70-6 

Blood  corpuscles, 141-1  127-2 

Extractive  matters  and  salts,         ....  6-8  7*4 

Chloride  of  sodium, 3-1  3-9 

Other  soluble  salts, 2-5  2-9 

Earthy  phosphates, 0-334  0-354 

Iron, 0-566  0-541 

The  main  difference,  consequently,  between  male  and  female  blood 
is  in  the  amount  of  water  and  blood  corpuscles.* 

''  Manual  of  Physiology,  2d  Amer.  edit.,  p.  56,  Philad.,  1853. 

*  Andral,  H^matologle  Pathologique,  p.  29,  Paris,  1843. 

'  For  the  differences  in  blood,  according  to  constitution,  temperament,   &c.,  see 
Simon,  Animal  Chemistry,  Sydenham  Society's  edition,  p.  236,  Lond.,  1845,  or  Amer. 
edit.,  Philad.,  1846. 
VOL.  I.— 25 
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The  following  table  by  Henle,*  gives  the  results  of  the  analyses  of 
different  observers  as  regards  the  proportion  of  the  organic  constitu- 
ents of  human  blood,  and  the  corresponding  specific  gravities  of  blood 
and  serum. 


8.0. 

8.0. 

Blood  Cor- 

Re«idae  of 

of  Blood. 

of  Seram. 

Water. 

pascleu. 

Serum. 

Pibrln. 

Obserrer. 

Remarks. 

1 

1062 

1031 

772 

128 

97 

2 

Popp. 

2 

1061 

781 

121 

86 

10 

do. 

Many    colourless 
corpuscles. 

3 

1057 

773 

142 

82 

3 

Few  do. 

4 

1055 

1028 

799 

130 

75 

3 

Beoquerel 
and  Rodier. 

5 

1055 

1027 

793 

126 

78 

2 

do. 

6 

1053 

771 

146 

78 

4 

Popp. 

7 

1053 

781 

140 

76 

2 

do. 

8 

1051 

802 

117 

76 

5 

do. 

9 

1050 

790 

114 

90 

5 

do. 

Many  do. 

10 

1049 

803 

120 

71 

6 

do. 

do. 

11 

1049 

806 

92 

96 

5 

do. 

do. 

12 

1048 

791 

128 

76 

2 

do. 

13 

1048 

814 

104 

76 

5 

do. 

Few  do. 

14 

1048 

806 

124 

66 

4 

do. 

15 

1048 

801 

107 

86 

5 

do. 

Many  do. 

16 

1048 

811 

95 

86 

8 

do. 

A  moderate  nnm- 
ber  of  do. 

17 

1047 

811 

118 

65 

6 

do. 

18 

1047 

794 

121 

81 

4 

do. 

19 

1046 

790 

129 

78 

2 

do. 

20 

1046 

1023 

831 

105 

54 

2 

Beoquerel 
and  Rodier. 

21 

1045 

1024 

78 

3 

do. 

22 

1044 

827 

91 

71 

11 

Popp. 

23 

1044 

801 

100 

86 

12 

do. 

24 

1044 

790 

115 

83 

11 

do. 

A    strong    bnlfy 
coat. 

25 

1043 

826 

93 

72 

9 

do. 

Few      colourless 
corpuscles. 

26 

1043 

812 

112 

66 

10 

do. 

A  moderate  buffjr 
coat. 

27 

1042 

812 

105 

77 

6 

do. 

Few      colourless 
corpuscles. 

28 

1042 

821 

91 

84 

4 

do. 

29 

1042 

828 

95 

74 

3 

do. 

Many    colourless 
corpuscles. 

30 

1042 

1022 

92 

2 

Becquerel 
and  Rodier. 

31 

1041 

816 

77 

94 

13 

Popp. 

Strox^  buffyooai. 

32 

1041 

817 

99 

76 

8 

do. 

33 

1040 

831 

92 

68 

9 

do. 

34 

1040 

827 

92 

76 

4 

do. 

35 

1039 

855 

68 

72 

6 

do. 

Few      colourless 
corpuscles. 

36 

1039 

845 

96 

80 

5 

do. 

37 

1030 

792 

126 

81 

2 

do. 

38 

1026 

788 

124 

82 

6 

Heller. 

39 

1025 

773 

146 

77 

4 

do. 

40 

1025 

834 

78 

83 

5 

do. 

41 

1024 

820 

87 

85 

8 

do. 

42 

1023 

782 

147     ' 

65 

6 

do. 

43 

1011 

58 

Popp. 

Serum  rich  in  fkt 

*  Handbuch  der  Rationellen  Pathologie,  2er  Band.  s.  18,  Braunschweig,  1847. 
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There  is  considerable  difference,  however,  amongst  observers  in  re- 
gard to  the  ratio  of  the  different  organic  constituents  of  healthy  blood, 
and  this  is  dependent  upon  the  different  modes  of  evaluation  adopted 
bv  them.  It  is  advisable,  therefore,  in  observations  made  on  diseased 
blood,  to  follow  the  method  employed  by  some  one  of  them;  and  that 
of  MM.  Andral  and  Gavarret  is  generally  chosen. 

To  exhibit  this  difference  the  following  table  drawn  up  by  Henle* 
may  be  introduced : — 


1000  parts  of  healthy  venous 
blood  contain 

Corpuaclea. 

Water. 

Fibrin. 

Albnmon. 

Extractive 
matters. 

Saltii. 

According  to  Le  Cann, 
"  Becquerel  and  Rodier, 
of  men, 
of  women, 

"  Popp, 

"  Zimmennan, 

"  Simon, 

of  men, 

of  women, 
"  ChrisUson, 

of  men, 

of  women, 
««  Hittorf, 

of  women. 

127 

14M 
127-2 

120 
127 

112-2 
106-0 

153-5 
120-7 

126-4 

790 

779 
791-1 

790 

791-9 
798-6 

756-2 
795-2 

793-0 

3 
2-2 

a-2 

2-5 
3 

2-0 
22 

5-2 
2-5 

1-4 

8 

7 

69-4 
70-5 

3 

8-4 
9 

75-6 
77-6 

88 
80 

16-6 
12-6 

67-4 

85-3 
81-6 

11-5 

An  analysis  of  healthy  human  blood  by  Scherer'  gives  the  following 
proportion  of  the  various  constituents : — 

I.  II.  HI. 

Water 783-18  769-64  775-7 

Fixed  parts, 216-82  230-36  224-3 

Fibrin, 2-30  2-03  2-63 

Albumen, 63-34  68-45  70-08 

Blood  corpuscles,        ....  139-92  146-22  138-71 

Extractive  matters,    ....  5-16  5-34  3-84 

Soluble  salts, 8*85  8*86  9*04 

Fat, 1-70 

It  may-  be  added,  that  a  peculiar  entozoon, — polysioma  venarum, 
hexathjridium  venarum^ — has  been  found  in  human  venous  blood, 
especially  in  that  of  persons  affected  with  haemoptysis ;  Treutler  found 
one  in  the  tibial  vein  of  a  young  man,  who  had  lacerated  it  whilst 
bathing.  Vogel,  however,  suggests,  that  it  may  have  been  a  planaria, 
which  had  entered  the  vein  from  without  ;^  and  Valentin  several  times 
observed  minute  entozoa — anguillulce  intesiinales — in  the  circulating 
blood  of  frogs.  MM.  Gruby  and  Delafond*  communicated  to  the  Aca- 
demie  Royale  des  Sciences  of  Paris,  the  discovery  of  filarise  in  the  circu- 
lating fluid  of  a  living  dog. 

»  Op.  cit.,  s.  73. 

'  Canstatt's  Jahresbericht  fiber  die  Fortschritte  in  der  Biologie  im  Jahre,  1848,  s.  65, 
Erlangen,  1849. 

*  The  Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,  English  transUtion  hy  Day,  p. 
467,  Lond.,  1847. 

«  Philad.  Med.  Examiner,  Jan.  13, 1844,  from  Comptes  Reudus. 
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3.    PHT8I0L00T  OF  THE  CIBCITLATIOK. 


The  blood,  contained  in  the  circulatory  apparatus,  is  in  constant 
motion.  The  venous  blood,  brought  from  every  part  of  the  body,  is 
emptied  into  the  right  auricle;  from  the  right  auricle  it  passes  into  the 
corresponding  ventricle;  and  the  latter  projects  it  into  the  pulmonary 
artery,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  lungs,  passing  through  the  capil- 
lary system  into  the  pulmonary  veins ;  these  convev  it  to  the  left  auri- 
cle; from  the  left  auricle  it  enters  the  corresponaing  ventricle ;  and 
the  left  ventricle  senjis  it  into  the  aorta,  along  which  it  passes  to  the 
different  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body,  through  the  general  inter- 
mediate or  capillary  system,  which  communicates  with  the  veins;  these 
return  it  to  the  part  whence  it  set  out.  This  entire  circuit  includes 
both  the  lesser  and  the  greater  circulation. 

It  was  not  until  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that 
any  precise  ideas  were  entertained  regarding  the  general  circulation. 
In  antiquity,  tke  most  erroneous  notions  prevailed ;  the  arteries  being 
generally  looked  upon  as  tubes  for  the  conveyance  of  some  aerial  fluia 
to,  and  from,  the  heart;  whilst  the  veins  conducted  the  blood,  whither 
or  for  what  precise  purpose  was  not  understood.  The  names,  given  to 
the  principal  arterial  vessel — aorta — and  to  the  arteries^  sufficiently 
show  the  functions  originally  ascribed  to  them, — both  being  derived 
from  the  Greek,  aijp,  "air,"  and  riypnv,  "to  keep;"  and  this  is  farther 
confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  the  trachea  or  windpipe  was  originally 
termed  an  artery, — the  opti^pta  'c^ax^i^  of  the  Greek, — aspera  arteria  of 
the  Latin  writers.*  In  the  time  of  Galen,  however,  the  arteries  were 
known  to  contain  blood;  and  he  seems  to  have  had  some  notions  of  a 
circulation.  He  remarks,  that  the  chyle,  the  product  of  digestion,  is 
collected  by  the  meseraic  veins  and  carried  to  the  liver,  where  it  is 
converted  into  blood;  the  supra-hepatic  veins  then  carry  it  to  the  pul- 
monary heart;  whence  a  part  proceeds  to  the  lungs,  and  the  remainder 
to  the  rest  of  the  body,  passing  through  the  median  septum  of  the  auri- 
cles and  ventricles.  This  lihiited  knowledge  of  the  circulation  con- 
tinued through  the  whole  of  the  middle  ages, — the  functions  of  the 
veins  being  universally  misapprehended;  and  the  general  notion  being, 
that  they  also  convey  blood  from  the  heart  to  the  organs;  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  the 
lesser  circulation  or  that  through  the  lungs  was  comprehended  by 
Michael  Servetus, — who  fell  a  victim  to  the  persecution  and  intolerance 
of  Calvin, — and  by  Andrew  Caesalpinus  and  Realdus  Columbus.  It 
has  been  imagined,  that  they  possessed  some  notion  of  the  greater 
circulation.  Howsoever  this  may  have  been,  all  nations  unite  in 
awarding  to  Harvey  the  merit,  if  not  of  entire  originality  of  at  least 
having  first  clearly  established  it.*  The  honour  of  the  discovery  is, 
therefore,  his;  and  by  it  his  name  has  been  rendered  immortal, — for  its 
importance  to  the  knowledge  of  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the 

1  ^  Spiritus  ex  pnlmone  in  cor  reoipitor  et  per  arterias  distribuitor,  sanguis  per  venas." 
Cicero,  De  NaturiL  Deor.,  Lib.  ii. 

'  **  Lorsque  Hanrey  parut,  tout,  relatiTement  k  la  circnlation,  avail  ^16  indiqu^  oa 
80upconn6 ;  rien  n'6tait  etabli."  Floorons,  Uistoire  de  la  Decouverte  de  U  Ciitmla- 
tion  da  Sang,  p.  28,  Paris,  1854. 
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animal  fabric  is  overwhelming.  How  vague  and  inaccurate  must  have 
been  the  notions  of  the  early  pathologists  regarding  the  doctrine  of 
acute  diseases,  in  which  the  circulation  is  always  largely  affected, — dis- 
eases, which,  according  to  the  estimate  of  some  writers,  constitute  two- 
thirds  of  the  morbid  states  to  which  mankind  are  liable! 

It  was  in  the  vear  1619,  that  Harvey  attained  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  circulation ;  but  his  discovery  was  not  promulgated  until  the  year 
1628,  in  a  tract,  to  which  the  merit  of  clearness,  perspicuity,  and  de- 
monstration has  been  awarded  by  all.^  Yet  so  strong  is  the  force  of 
prejudice,  and  so  difficult  is  it  to  discard  preconceived  notions,  that 
according  to  Hume,'  it  was  remarked,  that  no  physician  in  Europe,  who 
had  reached  forty  years  of  age,  ever,  to  the  end  of  his  existence,  adopted 
Harvey's  doctrine  of  the  circulation ;  and  Harvey's  practice  in  London 
diminished  extremely  for  a  time  from  the  reproach  drawn  upon  him 
by  that  great  and  signal  discovery. 

Of  the  truth  of  the  course  of  the  blood,  as  discovered  by  Harvey, 
we  have  numerous  and  incontestable  evidences,  which  it  is  almost  a 
work  of  supererogation  to  adduce.  Of  these  the  following  are  some 
of  the  most  striking.  First.  If  we  open  the  chest  of  a  living  animal, 
we  find  the  heart  alternately  dilating  and  contracting  so  as  manifestly 
to  receive  and  expel  the  blood  in  reciprocal  succession.  Secondly,  The 
valves  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  great  arteries  that  arise  from  the  ven- 
tricles, are  so  arranged  as  to  allow  the  blood  to  flow  in  one  direction, 
and  not  in  another;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  veins,  which  are 
directed  towards  the  heart.  The  tricuspid  valve  permits  the  blood  to 
flow  only  from  the  right  auricle  into  the  corresponding  ventricle ;  the 
sigmoid  valves  admit  it  to  enter  the  pulmonary  artery,  but  not  to 
return;  and,  as  there  is,  in  the  adult,  no  immediate  communication 
between  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  heart,  the  blood  must  pass  along 
the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  pulmonary  veins  to  the  left  auricle.  The 
mitral  valve,  again,  is  so  situate,  that  the  blood  can  only  pasp  in  one 
direction  from  auricle  to  ventricle;  and,  at  the  mouth  of  the  aorta,  the 
same  valvular  arrangement  exists  as  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  which 
permits  the  blood  to  proceed  along  the  artery,  but  prevents  its  reflux. 
Thirdly,  If  an  artery  and  vein  be  wounded,  the  blood  will  be  observed 
to  flow  from  the  part  of  the  vessel  nearest  the  heart  in  the  case  of  the 
artery;  from  the  other  extremity  in  that  of  a  vein.  The  ordinary  ope- 
ration of  bloodletting  at  the  flexure  of  the  arm  affords  an  elucidation  of 
this.  The  bandage  is  applied  above  the  elbow,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pressing the  superficial  veins,  but  not  so  tightly  as  to  compress  the 
deep-seated  artery  also.  The  blood  passes  along  the  artery  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  fingers,  and  returns  by  the  veins;  but  its  progress  back 
to  the  heart  by  the  subcutaneous  veins  being  prevented  by  the  ligature, 
they  become  turgid ;  and,  if  a  puncture  be  made,  it  flows  freely.  If, 
however,  the  ligature  be  applied  so  forcibly  as  to  compress  the  main 
artery,  the  blood  no  longer  flows  to  the  extremity  of  the  fingers;  there 
is  none,  consequently,  to  be  returned  by  the  veins ;  they  do  not  rise 
properly ;  and  if  a  puncture  be  made  no  blood  flows.    This  is  not  an 

>  Exercitat.  Anatom.  de  Motu  Ck>rdis  et  Banguinig,  Franoof.,  1628,  GlasgiUB,  1751* 
'  BxaHarj  of  England,  vol.  vii.  ohap.  Ixii.  p.  347,  London,  1782. 
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nnfrequent  cause  of  the  failure  of  an  inexperienced  phlebotomist.  If  tlie 
bandage,  under  such  circumstances,  be  slackened,  the  blood  resumes 
its  course  along  the  artery,  and  a  copious  stream  issues  from  the  orifice, 
which  did  not  previously  transmit  a  drop.  This  operation,  then, 
exhibits  the  fact  of  the  flow  of  blood  along  the  arteries  from  the  heart, 
and  of  its  return  by  the  veins.  From  what  has  been  said,  too,  it  will 
be  obvious,  that  if  a  ligature  be  applied  to  both  vessels,  the  artery 
will  become  turgid  above  the  ligature,  the  vein  below  it.  Fourthly. 
The  microscopical  experiments  of  Leeuenhoek,  Malpighi,  Spallanzani, 
and  others  have  exhibited  to  the  eye  the  passage  of  the  blood  in  suc- 
cessive waves  by  the  arteries  towards  the  veins,  and  its  return  by  the 
latter.  Lastly.  The  fact  is  farther  demonstrated  by  the  effect  of  trans- 
fusion of  blood,  and  of  th§  injection  of  substances  into  the  vessels;  both 
of  which  operations  will  be  alluded  to  in  another  place. 

In  tracing  the  physiological  action  of  the  different  parts  of  the  cir- 
culatory apparatus,  we  shall  follow  the  order  observed  in  the  anatomi- 
cal sketch ;  and  describe,  in  succession,  the  circulation  in  the  heart, 
arteries,  capillary  vessels,  and  veins ;  on  all  which  points  there  has 
been  interesting  diversity  of  opinion,  and  much  room  for  ingenious 
speculation,  and  farther  improvement. 

a.  Circulation  in  the  ITeart. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  when  the  heart  of  a  living  ani- 
mal is  exposed,  it  is  remarked  to  undergo  alternate  contraction  and 
dilatation.  The  mode,  in  which  the  circulation  through  the  organ  is 
accomplished  is  generally  considered  to  be  as  follows. — The  blood  is 
received  into  the  two  auricles  at  the  same  time,  and  is  transmitted  into 
the  two  great  arteries  synchronously.  In  order  that  the  heart  shall 
receive  blood,  it  is  necessary  that  the  auricle  should  be  dilated.  This 
movement  is  partly  effected  by  virtue  of  the  elasticity  which  it  pos- 
sesses in  its  structure.  Let  us  suppose  it  to  be  once  filled ;  the  stimulus 
of  the  blood  excites  it  to  contraction,  and  the  blood  is  sent  into  the 
corresponding  ventricle.  As  soon,  however,  as  it  has  emptied  itself, 
the  stimulus  is  withdrawn ;  and,  by  virtue  of  its  elasticity  the  muscular 
structure  returns  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  prior  to  its  contraction. 
An  approach  to  a  vacuum  is  thus  formed  in  the  cavity,  and  the  blood 
from  the  veins  is  solicited  towards  it,  until  it  is  again  filled,  and  its 
contraction  renewed.  When  the  right  auricle  contracts  there  are  four 
channels  by  which  the  blood  might  be  presumed  to  pass  from  it, — the 
two  terminations  of  the  venae  cavae ;  the  coronary  vein,  and  the  auri- 
culo- ventricular  opening.  The  constant  flow  of  blood  from  every  part 
of  the  body  prevents  it  from  readily  returning  by  the  venae  cavae, 
whilst  the  small  quantity,  which,  under  other  circumstances,  might 
have  jentered  the  coronary  vein,  is  prevented  by  its  valve.  To  the  flow 
of  the  blood  through  the  aperture  into  the  ventricle,  which  is  in  a  state 
of  dilatation,  there  is  no  obstacle,  and  accordingly  it  takes  this  course, 
raising  the  tricuspid  valves. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  physiologists  are  not  entirely  of  accord 
regarding  the  reflux  of  blood  into  the  vense  cavae.  Some  think,  that 
this  always  occurs  to  a  slight  extent;  others,  never  in  the  healthy 
state.    Its  existence  is  unequivocal,  where  an  obstacle  occurs  to  the 
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due  discharge  of  the  blood  into  the  ventricle.  For  example,  if  there 
is  any  impediment  to  the  flow  of  blood  along  the  pulmonary  artery, 
either  owing  to  mechanical  obstruction  or  to  diminished  force  of  the 
ventricle,  the  reflux  is  manifested  by  a  kind  of  pulsation  in  the  veins, 
which  Haller  has  called  venous  pulse. 

The  blood  having  attained  the  right  ventricle  by  the  effort  exerted 
by  the  contraction  of  the  auricle,  and  by  the  aspiration  exerted  by  the 
dilatation  of  the  cavity  through  the  agency  of  its  elastic  structure,  the 
ventricle  contracts.  Into  it  there  are  but  two  apertures,  the  auriculo- 
ventricular,  and  the  mouth  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  By  the  former, 
much  of  the  blood  cannot  escape,  owing  to  the  tricuspid  valve,  which 
acts  like  the  sail  of  a  ship,* — the  blood  distending  it  as  the  wind  does 
a  sail,  and  the  chordae  tendineae  retaining  it  in  position,  so  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  blood  is  precluded  from  reflowing  into  the  auricle. 
This  auriculo-ventricular  valve  is  not,  however,  as  perfect  as  that  of  the 
left  heart.  The  observations  of  Mr.  T.  W.  King^  show,  that  whilst  the 
structure  of  the  mitral  valve  is  adapted  to  close  completely  all  commu- 
nication between  the  left  auricle  and  left  ventricle  during  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  latter,  that  of  the  tricuspid  valve  is  designedly  calculated 
to  permit,  when  closed,  the  flow  of  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  into 
the  auricle.  The  comparatively  imperfect  valvular  function  of  the 
tricuspid  was  shown  by  various  experiments  on  recent  hearts,  in  which 
it  was  found,  that  fluias,  injected  through  the  aorta  into  the  left  ven- 
tricle, were  perfectly  retained  in  that  cavity  by  the  closing  of  the  mitral 
valve ;  but  when  the  right  ventricle  was  similarly  injected  through  the 
pulmonary  artery,  the  tricuspid  valves  generally  allowed  the  escape  of 
the  fluid  in  streams  more  or  less  copious,  in  consequence  of  the  incom- 
plete apposition  of  their  margins.  This  peculiarity  of  structure  in  the 
tricuspid  Mr.  King  regards  as  an  express  provision  against  the  mis- 
chiefs, that  might  result  from  an  excessive  afflux  of  blood  to  the 
lungs, — thus  acting  as  a  safety  valve,  and  being  more  especially  ad- 
vantageous in  incipient  morbid  enlargements  of  the  right  ventricle. 
The  only  other  way  the  blood  can  escape  from  the  right  ventricle  is 
by  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  sigmoid  valves  of  which  it  raises.  These 
had  been  closed  like  flood-gates,  during  the  dilatation  of  the  ventricle; 
but  they  are  readily  pushed  outwards  by  the  columns  transmitted  from 
the  ventricle. 

Such  is  the  circulation  through  one  heart, — the  pulmonic.  The 
same  explanation  is  applicable  to  the  other, — the  systemic ;  and  hence 
it  is,  that  the  structure,  as  well  as  the  functions  of  the  heart,  is  so  much 
better  comprehended,  by  conceiving  it  to  be  constituted  of  two  essen- 
tially similar  organs. 

The  above  description  is  that  which  is  usually  given  of  the  circula- 
tion through  the  heart.  There  is  great  reason,  however,  for  the  belief, 
that  too  much  importance  has  been  assigned  to  the  distinct  contraction 
of  the  auricles,  if  we  examine  their  anatomical  arrangement  we  dis- 
cover, that  there  are  no  valves  at  the  mouths  of  the  great  veins  which 
open  into  them,  and  that  although  in  the  proper  auricle  or  dog's  ear 

I  Sir  C.  BeU,  Animal  Meehanics — Library  of  URdful  Knowledge,  p.  36. 
«  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  No.  iv.  for  April,  1837. 
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portion  muscular  fibres  and  columns  exist, — somewhat  analogous  to 
those  of  the  columnsB  camesB  of  the  ventricles,  and  probably  destined 
for  similar  uses, — the  parietes  of  the  main  portions  of  the  auricles, — 
those  that  constitute  the  venous  sinuses  are  but  little  adapted  for  ener- 
getic contraction.  In  experiments  on  living  animals  observation  shows, 
that  the  rhythmic  acts  of  dilatation  and  contraction  are  more  signally 
exhibited  by  the  ventricle,  and,  moreover,  in  some  monsters  the  auri- 
cles are  wanting,  and  in  birds  very  small.  M.  d'Espine  considers  the 
auricles,  in  receiving  or  transmitting  blood,  to  have  only  a  vermicular 
motion,  not  one  of  contraction ;  and  in  a  case  of  monstrosity,  described 
by  Dr.  T.  Eobinson,'  of  Petersburg,  Virginia,  no  distinct  systole  and 
diastole  of  the  auricles  could  be  detected.  Besides,  if  we  admit  both 
an  active  power  of  dilatation  and  contraction  in  the  ventricles,  any 
similar  action  of  the  auricles  would  seem  to  be  superfluous.  In  the 
state  of  active  dilatation  of  the  ventricles,  the  blood  is  drawn  into 
their  cavities;  and  as  soon  as  they  enter  into  contraction,  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  valves  prevent  the  farther  entrance  into  them  of  blood 
arriving  in  the  auricles  by  the  large  veins ;  and  give  occasion  to  the 
distension  of  the  auricles;  in  this  way,  the  dilatation  of  the  auridea^ 
synchronous  with  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles,  is  accounted  for. 
As  soon  as  the  ventricle  has  emptied  itself  of  its  blood,  it  dilates 
actively ;  the  blood  then  passes  suddenly  from  the  auricle  into  its  cavity 
through  the  auriculo- ventricular  opening. 

From  careful  experiments  instituted  by  Drs.  Pennock  and  Moore,* 
they  drew  the  following  conclusions,  which  have  been  confirmed  by 
the  observations  of  others,  and  merit  universal  assent.  The  ventricles 
contract  and  the  auricles  dilate  at  the  same  time,  occupying  about  one- 
half  of  the  whole  time  required  for  contraction,  diastole,  and  repose. 
Immediately  at  the  termination  of  the  systole  of  the  ventricle,  its 
diastole  occurs,  occupying  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  time,  syn- 
chronously with  which  the  auricle  diminishes,  by  emptying  a  portioa 
of  its  blood  into  the  ventricle,  but  without  muscular  contraction.  The 
remaining  fourth  is  devoted  to  the  repose  of  the  ventricles,  near  the 
termination  of  which  the  auricle  contracts  actively,  with  a  short,  quick 
motion,  thus  distending  the  ventricles  with  an  additional  quantity  of 
blood :  this  motion  is  propagated  immediately  to  the  ventricles,  and 
their  systole  follows  so  rapidly  as  to  make  the  contraction  of  auricle 
and  ventricle  almost  continuous.  From  the  termination  of  their  dias- 
tole to  the  commencement  of  the  systole,  the  ventricles  are  in  a  state 
of  perfect  repose ;  their  cavities  remaining  full  but  not  distended ;  whilst 
those  of  the  auricles  are  partially  so,  during  the  whole  time.  It  appears 
probable,  that  the  great  use  of  the  auricles — in  which  we  include  the 
sinuses — is  to  act  as  true  gulfs  for  the  reception  of  the  blood  proceed- 
ing from  every  part  of  the  body ;  and  that  little  effect  is  produced  on 
the  circulation  by  their  varying  condition.* 

>  Amerioan  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  No.  xxii.  for  Februaxy,  1833. 

'  Medical  Examiner,  Nov.  2, 1839,  and  American  Medical  Intelligencer,  Dec  16, 1839, 
p.  277. 

'  See,  on  this  subject,  Elliotson's  Human  Physiology,  p.  174,  Lond.,  1840,  and  Hiffel- 
sheini,  Comptes  Rendus  et  Mcmoires  de  la  Soci^t^  de  Biologie,  Ann6e  1854,  p.  273. 
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The  state  of  the  heart  in  which  the  ventricles  are  dilated  is  termed 
Diastole  ;  that,  in  which  they  are  contracted,  Systole, 

Since  the  valuable  improvement,  introduced  by  Lae'nnec  in  the  dis- 
crimination of  diseases  of  the  chest  by  audible  evidences,  it  has  been 
discovered,  that  the  heart  is  not  in  a  state  of  incessant  activity,  but 
has,  like  other  muscles,  its  intervals  of  repose.  If  we  apply  the  ear 
or  the  stethoscope  to  the  prsBcordial  region,  we  hear,  first,  a  aull,  length- 
ened sound,  which,  according  to  Laennec,'  is  synchronous  with  the 
arterial  pulse,  and  is  produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles. 
This  is  instantly  succeeded  by  a  sharp,  auick  sound,  like  that  of  the 
valve  of  a  bellows,  or  the  lapping  of  a  dog.  To  convey  a  notion  of 
these  sounds,  Dr  C.  J.  B.  Williams  employs  the  word  lubb-dup  or  luhb- 
tub; — the  first  word  of  the  compound  expressing  the  protracted  first 
sound,  and  the  latter  the  short  second  sound.  The  latter  sound  corre- 
sponds to  the  interval  between  two  pulsations,  and,  according  to  Laen- 
nee,  is  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  auricles.  The  space  of  time, 
that  elapses  between  this  and  the  sound  of  the  contraction  of  the 
ventricles,  is  the  period  of  repose.  The  relative  duration  of  these 
periods  is  as  follows : — one-half,  or  somewhat  less,  for  the  contraction 
of  the  ventricles ;  a  quarter,  or  somewhat  more,  for  the  contraction  of 
the  auricles ;  and  the  remaining  quarter  for  the  period  of  total  cessa- 
tion from  labour.  So  that  in  the  twenty  four  hours  the  ventricles  work 
twelve  hours,  and  rest  twelve ;  and  the  auricles  work  six,  and  rest 
eighteen. 

The  following  table  by  Messrs.  Kirkes  and  Paget*  exhibits  the  differ- 
ent actions  of  the  heart,  and  their  coincidence  with  the  sounds  and 
impulse  of  the  organ.  It  presumes,  that  the  period  from  the  com- 
mencement of  one  pulsation  to  that  of  another — or  that  occupied  by  a 
complete  set  of  the  heart's  actions — is  divided  into  eight  parts ;  and  if 
the  case  of  a  person,  whose  pulse  beats  sixty  times  in  a  minute,  be 
assumed,  each  of  these  parts  will  represent  the  eighth  part  of  a  second. 

EIGHTHS  or  A  SECOND. 

Last  part  of  the  pause,  .     1.  Auricles  contracting :  Ventricles  distended. 

First  sound  and  impulse,  .    4.  Ventricles  contracting :  Auricles  dilating. 

Second  sound,      •        .  .2.  Ventricles  dilating :  Auricles  dilating. 

Pause,         •        •        .  .1.  Ventricles  dilating :  Auricles  distended. 

Or  it  may  be  better  exhibited  in  the  following  table.  A  series  of  the 
heart's  actions  {rhythm)] — 

Time  =  4. 
First  or  inferior  sound.  Second  or  superior  sound.  Interval  or  pause. 

Time  =  2.  Timessl.  Time=sl. 


Ventricular  contraction  and    First  stage  of  ventricular  dila-    Short  repose,  followed  by 
auricular  dilatation.  tation.  contraction  of  auricles. 

Impulse.  Second  stage  of  ventri- 

cular dilatation. 

The  view  of  Laennec  in  regard  to  the  second  sound  is  manifestly 
erroneous.     Ocular  observation  on  living  animals,  as  Dr.  Alison'  has 

'  A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  translated  by  Dr.  Forbes,  4th  edit.,  Lond., 
1834. 
'  Manual  of  Physiology,  2d  Amer.  edit.,  p.  75,  Lend.,  1853. 
s  Outlines  of  Physiology,  Lond.,  1831. 
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remarked,  shows  that  the  emptying  of  the  auricle  precedes  that  of  the 
ventricle,  and  that  the  interval  of  rest  is  between  the  contraction  of  the 
ventricle  and  the  next  emptying  of  the  auricle:  between  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  auricle  and  that  of  the  ventricle,  there  is  no  appreciable  in- 
terval. PucheltHhinks  it  most  probable,  that  the  first  sound  is  caused 
by  the  impulse  of  the  blood  against  the  walls  of  the  ventricle  during 
the  contraction  of  the  auricles,  and  the  second  by  the  impulse  of  the 
blood  against  the  commencement  of  the  arteries  during  the  contraction 
of  the  ventricles.  In  regard  to  the  first  sound,  M.  Beau' — and  M.  Val- 
leix'  accords  with  him — agrees  pretty  nearly  with  Puchelt.  He  ascribes 
it  to  the  wave  of  blood  striking  against  the  parietes  of  the  ventricles 
during  the  ventricular  diastole.  The  second  sound  he  ascribes,  how- 
ever, to  the  shock  of  the  column  of  blood  arriving  by  the  veins  against 
the  parietes  of  the  auricles.  M.  d'Espine  thinks,  that  the  first  sound 
is  produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles,  and  that  the  second  is 
owing  to  their  dilatation.* 

Our  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  the  sounds  of  the  heart  is,  indeed, 
sufficiently  imprecise ;  as  is  farther  proved  by  the  circumstance,  that 
M.  Magendie  ascribed  the  first  sound  to  the  shock  or  impulsion  of  the 
apex  of  the  heart  during  its  diastole,  and  the  second  to  the  impulsion  of 
the  base  of  the  heart  during  its  systole;  but  the  results  of  more  recent 
experiments*  led  him  to  infer,  that  the  first  sound  is  owing  to  the 
contraction  of  the  ventricles,  and  the  impulse  of  the  apex  of  the  heart 
against  the  ribs ;  and  the  second  to  a  similar  impulse  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  heart,  produced  by  their  dilatation.  Dr.  Billing^  and  M. 
Eouanet^  ascribe  the  first  or  dull  sound  to  the  shock  or  impulse  of  the 
tricuspid  and  mitral  valves  against  the  auriculo- ventricular  orifices; 
and  the  second  or  clear  sound  to  the  succussion  of  the  blood  in  the  dis- 
tended aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  backwards  against  the  semilunar 
valves,  during  the  dilatation  of  the  ventricles;  and  a  similar  opinion  is  . 
entertained  by  Dr.  Hope  and  by  Messrs.  Mayo*  and  Bouillaud.*  In 
evidence  that  the  first  sound  is  due  to  the  tension  of  the  auriculo- ven- 
tricular valves,  M.  Valentin^®  states,  that  if  a  portion  of  a  horse's  intes- 
tine tied  at  one  end  be  moderately  filled  with  water,  without  apy 
admixture  of  air,  and  have  a  syringe  containing  water  adapted  to  the 
other  end,  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  will  be  exactly  represented  by 
forcing  more  water  in.  It  may  be  distinctly  heard  with  the  stethoscope 
applied  near  the  tied  extremity  of  the  intestine,  at  the  instant  the  water 
from  the  syringe  renders  it  tense.     Mr.  Carlisle"  and  Dr.  Williams" 

»  STstem  der  Medicin.,  th.  i,  Auflage  2te,  s.  149,  Heidelb.,  1835. 
«  Archiv.  G6n6ral.  de  M6d.,  D6c.,  1835,  Janvier,  1839,  Juillet,  1841. 
'  Guide  du  M6decin  Pratioien,  torn.  iii.  p.  34,  Paris,  1843. 

•  Revue  M6dicale,  Oct.,  1831.  *  Annales  des  Sciences  NatnreUes,  1834. 

•  Lancet,  May  19,  1832.  See,  also,  First  Principles  of  Medicine,  5th  Eng.  edit.,  p.  xx., 
Lend.,  1849,  or  2d  Amer.  edit.,  Philad.,1851 ;  and  Practical  Observations  on  Diseases  ol^ 
the  Lungs  and  Heart,  p.  11,  Lond.,  1852. 

'  Ibid.,  No.  xcvii. ;  and  Journal  Hebdomadaire,  Sept.,  1832. 

•  Outlines  of  Human  Pathology,  p.  465,  Lond.,  1836. 

•  Journal  Hebdomad.,  No.  ix.,  1834. 

.  iS>-Lehrbuch  der  Physiologie  des  Menschen,  i.  427,  Braunschweig,  1844. 

'*  Report  of  the  Third  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science;  and  Amer.  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  p.  477,  for  Feb.,  1835. 

'*  A  Rational  Exposition  of  the  Physical  Signs  of  Diseases  of  the  Longs  and  Pleura, 
Amer.  edit.,  Philad.,  1830. 
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refer  the  first  sound,  with  Laennec,  to  the  systole  of  the  ventricles, 
and  the  second  to  the  obstacle  presented  by  the  semilunar  valves  to 
the  return  of  the  blood  from  the  arteries  into  the  heart, — and  Messrs. 
Corrigan,^  Pigdaux,*  Stokes,*  and  Mackintosh,^  think  the  first  sound 
is  owing  to  the  systole  of  the  venous  sinuses,  and  the  second  to  the 
systole  of  the  ventricles — an  opinion,  which  Burdach*  thinks  is  best 
founded,  but  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  manifestly  erroneous. 

In  a  case  of  ectopia  cordis,  described  by  M.  Cruveilhier,*  a  distinct 
vibratory  thrill  was  perceived,  by  applying  the  finger  to  the  origin  of 
the  pulmonary  artery,  which  corresponded  with  the  ventricular  systole; 
but  no  such  thrill  could  be  felt  when  the  finger  was  applied  to  any  part 
of  the  base  of  the  ventricles.  He  inferred,  therefore,  that  the  first  sound 
cannot  be  dependent  upon  the  action  of  the  auriculo- ventricular  valves. 
The  greatest  intensity  of  the  first  sound  was,  indeed,  in  the  same  situ- 
ation as  the  greatest  intensity  of  the  second — that  is,  at  the  origin  of  the 
large  arteries.  Dr.  Carpenter^  thinks  the  results  of  these  observations 
of  Cruveilhier  clearly  establish,  that  the  principal  cause  of  the  first 
sound  exists  at  the  entrances  to  the  arterial  trunks ;  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  him,  that  any  other  reason  can  be  assigned  for  it  than  the  pro- 
longed rush  of  blood  through  their  orifices,  and  the  throwing  back  of 
the  semilunar  valves,  which,  in  suddenly  flapping  down  again,  produce 
the  second  sound.  M.  Cruveilhier  states  it,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  a  uni- 
form occurrence,  that  disease  of  the  semilunar  valves  modifies  both 
sounds; — a  fact,  which  the  author  has  long  noticed.  Without  express- 
ing an  opinion  as  to  the  validity  of  M.  Cruveilhier's  conclusion  re- 
specting the  two  sounds  of  the  heart.  Dr.  Forbes  evidently  regards  it 
with  favour,  under  the  view  long  maintained  by  him,  that  although 
characteristically  difierent,  the  two  sounds  have  so  great  a  similarity, 
and  are  so  allied  in  time  and  place,  that  he  could  not  readily  bring 
his  mind  to  believe,  that  they  do  not  both  depend  upon  one  and  the 
same  cause  slightly  modified ;  or  at  least  on  the  different  play  of  the 
same  parts.* 

Drs.  Pennock  and  Moore,*  who  agree  in  the  main  with  Dr.  Hope, 
found  the  first  sound,  the  impulse,  and  the  systole  of  the  ventricles  to 
be  synchronous ;  and  the  second  sound  to  be  synchronous  with  the 
diastole  of  the  ventricles.  The  first  sound,  they  suggest,  may  be  a 
combination  of  that  caused  by  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles,  the 
flapping  of  the  auriculo- ventricular  valves,  the  rush  of  blood  from  the 
ventricles,  and  the  sound  of  muscular  contraction.  In  four  of  their 
experiments,  when  the  heart  was  removed  from  the  body,  the  ventri- 
cles cut  open  and  emptied  of  their  contents,  and  the  auriculo- ventricular 
valves  elevated,  a  sound  resembling  the  first  was  still  heard,  which 

'  Dnblin  Med.  Trans.,  vol.  i.,  New  Series. 

'  Bnlletin  des  Sciences  M^dicales,  par  F6ru8sao,  xzv.  272. 

'  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  xxxiv. 

*  Principles  of  Pathology,  &c.,  2d  Amer.  edit.,  11.  6,  Philad.,  1837. 

*  Die  Physiologie  als  Erfiahrungswissenschaft,  iv.  219,  Leipz.,  1832. 

*  Gazette  M6d.  de  Paris,  7  Aoiit,  1841,  p.  535 ;  or  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Review,  Oct. 
1841,  p.  535. 

'  Human  Physiology,  §  486,  Lond.,  1842,  and  5th  Amer.  edit.,  p.  477,  Philad.,  1853. 

*  Translation  of  Laennec,  4th  edit. ;  and  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Review,  loc.  cit. 

*  Op.  citat. 
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they  attributed  chiefly  to  muscular  contraction.  The  second  sound 
they  referred  exclusively  to  the  closure  of  the  semilunar  valves  by  the 
refluent  blood  from  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery.  "  This,"  they 
remark,  "  is  proved  by  the  greater  intensity  of  this  sound  over  the 
aorta  than  elsewhere,  the  blood  having  a  strong  tendencv  to  return 
through  the  valvular  opening;  by  the  greater  feebleness  of  the  sound 
over  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  is  short,  and  soon  distributes  its 
blood  through  the  lungs,  thus  producing  but  slight  impulse  upon  the 
valves  in  the  attempt  to  regurgitate;  by  the  disappearance  of  the  sound 
when  the  heart  becomes  congested  and  contracts  feebly ;  and  finally, 
on  account  of  its  entire  extinction  when  the  valve  of  the  aorta  was 
elevated." 

The  main  results  of  the  experiments  of  Drs.  Pennock  and  Moore 
accord  closely  with  what  the  author  has  entertained  and  taught  on  this 
subject;  but  the  views  of  M.  Cruveilhier  are  well  worthy  of  attention. 
The  whole  matter  is  still  open  for  further  investigation.  A  case  of 
thoracic  ectopia  has  been  published  by  M.  Monod,*  in  which  the  maxi- 
mum intensity  of  the  first  sound  did  not  occur  at  the  base  of  the  ven- 
tricles, but  at  the  middle  of  their  fleshy  walls;  and  M.  Monod  thinks, 
that  it  was  caused  by  the  shock  of  the  walls  of  the  ventricles  against 
the  internal  fleshy  columns  at  the  moment  of  contraction.  As  to  the 
second  sound,  he  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  return  of  the 
wave  of  blood  against  the  semilunar  valves. 

The  mechanism  by  which  the  valves  of  the  heart  are  closed,  and  its 
sounds  produced,  has  been  subjected  to  fresh  investigation  by  Baum- 
garten,  and  subsequently  by  Hamernjk,*  and  others.  According  to 
them,  there  is,  during  the  systole  of  the  auricles,  very  little  regurgi- 
tation into  the  venous  trunks,  owing,  in  part,  to  an  arrangement  of 
circular  muscular  fibres  surrounding  their  openings  into  the  auricles, 
as  well  as  to  the  other  causes  generally  admitted.  The  auriculo-ven- 
tricular  valves — they  conceive — are  closed  by  the  counterpressure  of 
the  ventricular  blood,  such  counterpressure  being  suddenly  developed 
by  the  contraction  of  the  auricles.  The  cavities  of  the  auricles  and 
ventricles,  during  the  diastole  of  the  heart,  are  distended  by  the  contin- 
uous current  from  the  veins;  and  at  this  period  the  valves  are  floating 
in  the  blood  in  the  form  of  a  funnel.  The  object  of  the  auriculo- ven- 
tricular systole  is  to  induce  such  a  degree  of  tension  in  the  contents  of 
the  ventricles,  and  of  necessity  in  the  blood  surrounding  the  funnel- 
shaped  arrangement  of  the  valves,  as  to  cause  their  rapid  closure  and 
prevent  regurgitation.  Such  closure  is  not  due  to  the  contraction  of 
the  musculi  papillares,  but  is  much  facilitated  by  the  small  specific 
gravity  of  the  valves,  which  enables  them  to  float  on  the  surface  of  the 
blood.  The  mechanism,  by  which  the  valves  of  the  arteries  are  closed, 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  auriculo- ventricular  valves.  Immediately  on 
the  contraction  of  the  ventricles,  the  pressure  of  the  blood,  contained 
in  the  large  arterial  trunks,  acting  equally  in  all  directions,  produces 

>  BuUet.  del.  Aoad^m.  Rojale  de  MM.,  7  F^vrier,  1843 ;  cited  in  Edinb.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Journal,  Jnlj,  1843. 

'  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  for  Jan.,  1849,  oited  from  Prager  Vierteljahrschrift, 
1847  and  1848 ;  see  also  Schmidt's  JahrbUcher,  No.  1,  S.  10,  Jahrgang  1848,  and  No.  5, 
8.  151,  Jahrgang  1849. 
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the  closure  of  the  semilunar  valves, — their  complete  closure  occurring 
synchronously  with  the  end  of  the  ventricular  systole.  When  the 
•aiastole  of  the  ventricle  commences,  the  arterial  retraction  begins,  and 
the  refluent  blood  from  the  large  arteries  falls  on  the  valves  already- 
closed,  and  causes  the  second  sound ;  but  there  is  no  regurgitation,  as 
there  necessarily  would  be — M.  HamerDJk  maintains — were  the  valve 
shut  out  by  the  returning  wave  of  blood.  The  first  sound,  according 
to  this  view,  is  occasioned  by  the  vibration  of  the  tense  auriculo-ven- 
tricular  valves,  caused  by  the  blood  forced  against  them  in  the  systole 
of  the  ventricles,  and  the  vibration  of  the  chordae  tendineae.  In  like 
manner,  the  second  sound  is  produced  by  the  impulse  of  the  blood  on 
the  semilunar  valves  already  shut,  and  not  by  their  closure,  as  usually 
supposed. 

The  following  table,  compiled  in  part  by  MM.  Barth  and  Eoger,'— 
to  which  additions  have  been  made  by  M.  Bdrard'  and  the  author — 
affords  at  a  glance  the  discordant  opinions  entertained  by  observers  in 
regard  to  this  important  topic  of  physiology, — an  accurate  knowledge 
of  which  is  essential  to  the  correct  understanding  of  cardiac  diseases. 


LAEinriBC,' 
TuiurBB,^ 

CORBIOAN," 

Marc  D*£spnrE,> 

PioBArx/ 
1830, 


PlOEAFX,' 

1839, 

HoPR,» 

1831, 

HoPB,w 
1839, 

BlLLWO,^*  Rou- 
ANBT,'*  AND 
BICLABD '* 


FIRST  BOUND  CAUSED  BY 

Ventricular  contraction. 
Do. 

Shock  of  the  blood  against  the 
ventricular  parietes  during 
the  diastole. 

Ventricular  contraction. 

Shock  of  the  blood  against  the 
ventricular  parietes  at  the 
moment  of  the  diastole. 

Friction  of  the  blood  against 
the  parietes  of  the  ventri- 
cles, the  orifices  and  parietes 
of  the  great  vessels,  at  the 
moment  of  the  systole. 

Molecular  collision  of  the  blood 
in  the  systole. 
'  Sound  of  tension  of  the  auricu- 
lo-ventricular  valves,  sound 
of  muscular  extension,  ro- 
tatory sound  in  the  systole. 

Clacking  of  the  auriculo-ven-  ) 
tricular  valves  in  the  systole.  ) 


SECOND  SOUND  CAUSED  BY 

Auricular  contraction. 

Shock  of  the  heart  falling  back 
upon  the  pericardium  during 
the  diastole. 

Reciprocal  shock  of  the  internal 
surface  of  the  opposite  pa- 
rietes of  the  ventricles  during 
the  systole. 

Ventricular  dilatation. 

Shock  of  the  blood  against  the 
parietes  of  the  aorta  and  pul- 
monary artery  at  the  moment 
of  the  systole. 
'  Friction  of  the  blood  against  the 
parietes  of  the  auricles,  the  au- 
riculo-ventricular  orifices,  and 
the  cavity  of  the  ventricles,  at 
the  moment  of  the  diastole. 

Molecular  collision  of  the  blood 
in  the  diastole. 

Clacking  of  the  semilunar  valves 
in  the  diastole. 


Do. 


'  Traits  Pratique  d'Auscultation,  &c.,  2de  6dit.,  p.  359,  Paris,  1844. 

•  Cours  de  Physiologic,  iii.  667,  Paris,  1851. 

*  Auscultation  Mediate,  ii.  399,  Paris,  1826. 

*  Edinburgh  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  iii.  205. 

'  Dublin  Medical  Transactions,  New  Series,  i.  151,  Dublin,  1830. 

•  Joum.  Hebdomad,  de  M6d.,  iv.  115,  Paris,  1831. 
^  Ibid.,  iii.  238,  and  v.  187,  Paris,  1831. 

•  Traits  des  Maladies  du  Coeur,  p.  49,  Paris,  1839. 

*  A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  1st  edit,,  Lond.,  1831. 

*^  Ibid.,  3d  edit.,  Lond.,  1839 ;  or  2d  Amer.  edit.,  Fhilad.,  1846. 

"  Op.  cit. 

»«  Th^es  de  Paris,  1832,  No.  252. 

'*  Trait6  ElemeuUire  de  Physiolagie,  p.  18S,  Puis,  1855. 
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PlOKBT,' 
Pl^DAOZTEL,' 

Cablible,' 
Maobndib/ 

BCKDACH,* 

bouillaud,^ 

Gendbin,' 
Cbuveilhibb,' 

Skoda,* 
Bbau,»<* 

C.J.B.WlLLlAMg," 


Dublin 
committkb," 


i 


PIBST  SOUND  CAUSED  BY 

Friction  of  the  molecules  of  the 
blood  against  each'other,  and 
against  the  parietes  of  the 
ventricles,  the  orifices,  and 
the  valves,  during  the  sys- 
tole of  the  left  ventricle. 

Contraction  of  the  left  ventri- 
cle. 

Irruption  of  the  blood  into  the 
arteries  during  the  sjstole. 

Shock  of  the  apex  of  the  heart 
against  the  thorax  at  the 
moment  of  the  systole. 

Irruption  of  the  blood  into  the 
ventricles  containing  air  (?) 
at  the  moment  of  the  con- 
traction of  the  auricles. 

Sudden  tension  (redressement) 
and  shock  of  the  opposed  sur- 
faces of  the  auriculo-ven- 
tricular  valves,  and  sudden 
depression  of  the  semilunar 
valves  during  the  systole. 

Vibrations  resulting  from  the 
collision  of  the  blood  in  the 
systole. 

Sudden  tension  (redressement) 
of  the  semilunar  valves  by 
the  systole. 

First  ventricular  soured.  Shock 
of  the  blood  against  the  au- 
riculo-ventricular  valves ; 
impulsion  of  the  apex  of  the 
heart  against  the  thorax. 

First  arterial  sound.  Shock  of 
the  blood  against  the  parie- 
tes of  the  aorta,  and  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  in  the 
systole. 

Shock  of  the  wave  of  blood 
against  the  parietes  of  the 
ventricles  in  the  systole  of 
the  auricles. 

Muscular  contraction  of  the 
ventricles  during  the  sys- 
tole. 

Friction  of  the  blood  against 
the  parietes  of  the  ventri- 
cles, and  muscular  contrac- 
tion during  the  systole. 


'{ 


8B00ND  BOUND  CAUSED  BT 


Passage  of  the  blood  into  the 
right  cavities.  Into  what 
parts  ?    At  what  moment  ? 

Contraction  of  the  right  ventri- 

ole. 
Clacking  of  the  semilunar  valves 

in  the  diastole. 
Shock  of  the  anterior  surface  of 

the  heart  at  the  moment  of 

the  diastole. 

Projection  of  the  blood  into  the 
arteries  containing  air  (?)  ^ 
the  moment  of  the  systole. 

Tension  {redressement)  of  the 
semilunar  valves,  and  shock 
of  their  opposed  surfaces,  and 
sudden  depression  of  the  au- 
riculo-ventricular  valves  at 
the  moment  of  the  diastole. 

Percussion  of  the  blood  against 
the  parietes  of  the  ventricles 
at  the  moment  of  the  diastole. 

Depression  of  these  valves  at 
the  moment  of  the  diastole. 

Second  ventricular  sound.  Shock 
of  the  column  of  blood  against 
the  parietes  of  the  ventricles 
in  the  diastole. 

Second  arterial  sound,  ReUo- 
grade  shock  of  the  columm  of 
blood  upon  the  semilunar 
valves. 

Shock  of  the  column  of  blood, 
arriving  by  the  veins  against 
the  parietes  of  the  auricles. 

Return  shock  of  the  columns  of 
blood  against  the  semilunar 
valves  during  the  diastole. 

Tension  of  the  semilunar  valves, 
and  return  shock  of  the  co- 
lumns of  blood  during  the 
diastole. 


1  Archives  G6n6rale8  de  M^ecine,  2de  s^rie,  v.  245.  ' 

«  L'Union  M6dicale,  p.  588,  Paris,  1849. 

'  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  iv.  84,  Dublin,  1834. 

*  M6m.  de  I'Acad.  des  Sciences,  xiv.  155,  Paris,  1838. 

*  Die  Physiologie  als  Erfahrungswissenschaft,  iv.  219,  Leipzig,  1832. 
<  Traits  Clinique  des  Maladies  du  Cceur,  i.  115. 

^  Le;ons  sur  les  Maladies  du  Cceur,  i.  54.         «  Gaz.  M6dicale,  p.  497,  Paris,  1841. 
'^^  Medicinisch.  Jahrbiich.  des  Oester.  Staat.,  xxii.  227. 

w  Archiv.  G6n.  de  M^d.,  2de  si^rie,  ix.  389. 

"  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  xxxii.  297,  and  xxxiii.  333.   See,  also,  his  Lectures  ^ 
on  the  Physiology  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Amer.  edit.,  Philad.,  1839 ;  and  A  Prao-  * 
tical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  Organs,  edited  by  Dr.  Clymer,  p.  73, 
Philad..  1845. 

*^  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  viii.  154. 
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London 
Committee,' 

Pbnhock  akd 
Moo&E,' 


Babth  akd 

ROGBB,* 


Bavmoabten  and 

HAMEIUfJK,* 


FIBUT  ffOUirD  CAUSED  BT 

'  Sudden  muscular  tension  of 
the  ventricles  in  the  sys- 
tole, and  shock  of  the  heart 
against  the  thorax. 
Muscular  contraction  of  the 
ventricles  and  clacking  of 
the  auriculo-ventricular 
valves  during  the  systole. 
Contraction  of  the  ventricles : 
shock  at  the  inferior  surface 
of  the  semilunar  valves,  and 
at  the  base  of  the  aortic 
and  pulmonary  columns  of 
blood ;  clacking  of  the  au- 
riculo-ventricular valves ; 
and  impulse  of  the  heart 
against  the  chest. 

r  The  vibration  of  the  tense 
auriculo-ventricular  valves 
acted  on  by  the  blood  sent 
against  them  during  the 
systole  of  the  ventricles,  and 
the  vibration  of  the  chords 
tendinese. 


BBOOND  SOUND  CAUSED  BT 

Sudden  occlusion  of  the  semi- 
lunar valves  by  the  arterial 
columns  of  blood. 

Occlusion  of  the  semilunar 
valves  by  the  return  shock  of 
the  arterial  columns  of  blood. 


Tension  of  the  semilunar  valves ; 
and  return  shock  of  the  blood 
on  their  concave  surface. 


The  impulse  of  the  blood  on  the 
semilunar  valves  already  shut, 
not  by  their  closure. 


It  has  been  a  question  with  physiologists,  whether  the  cavities  of  the 
heart  completely  empty  themselves  at  each  contraction.  S^nac,'  and 
Thomas  Bartholine,**  from  their  experiments,  were  long  ago  led  to 
answer  the  question  negatively.  On  the  other  hand,  Haller^  enter- 
tained an  opposite  opinion, — suggested,  he  remarks,  by  his  experi- 
ments; but,  perhaps,  notwithstanding  all  his  candour,  connected,  in 
some  manner,  with  his  doctrine  of  irritability,  which  could  not  easily 
admit  the  presence  of  an  irritant  in  a  cavity  that  had  ceased  to  con- 
tract. It  has  been  remarked  by  M.  Magendie,"  that  if  we  notice  the 
heart  of  a  living  animal,  whilst  it  is  in  a  state  of  action,  it  is  obvious, 
that  the  extent  of  the  contractions  cannot  have  the  effect  of  completely 
emptying  the  ventricles;  but  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  admitt^, 
that  such  experiments  are  inconclusive,  inasmuch  as  they  exhibit  to 
us  the  action  of  the  organ  under  powerfully  deranging  influences,  and 
such  as  could  be  readily  conceived  to  modify  materially  the  extent  of 
the  contractions.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  case  of  monstrous  foetus 
observed  by  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Mitchell.^  After  each  contraction  of  the 
ventricle  he  was  able  to  make  blood  pass  into  the  aorta.  If  the  heart 
of  a  frog  be  examined  by  cutting  out  the  lower  portion  of  the  sternum, 
owing  to  the  transparency  of  the  parietes  of  the  heart,  it  can  be  ob- 
served that  the  ventricle  completely  empties  itself  at  each  contraction; 
but  Dr.  Mitchell  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  frog  is  not  a  fit  sub- 
ject from  which  to  draw  a  conclusion,  and  agrees  with  Mr.  Carlisle, 
that  the  cavities  empty  themselves  more  completely  in  the  lower  order 
of  animals  than  in  the  higher.    These  observations,  however,  are  in- 

'  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  xix.  360.  '  Am.  Jonm.  of  the  Med.  Sci.,  xzv.  415. 

■  Op.  cit.  ♦  Op.  cit. 

,     •  Traits  de  la  Structure  du  Cceur,  &o.,  2de  ^dit.,  Paria,  1774. 
'  Dissertat.  de  Corde,  Hafn.,  1648. 

^  Element.  Physiol.,  lib.  iv.  sect.  4,  §7,  Lausann.,  1757.        '  Precis,  &c.,  torn.  ii. 
'  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Nov.,  1844,  p.  275. 
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sufficient  to  prove,  that  whilst  an  animal  is  in  a  normal  condition,  the 
auricles  and  ventricles  are  not  emptied  of  their  contents  by  their  con- 
traction. 

The  objection  urged  against  the  opposite  view,  that  there  would 
always  be  stagnant  blood  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  is  not  valid.  The 
experiments  of  Venturi*  have  shown,  that  even  in  an  ordinary  hydraulic 
apparatus,  the  motion  of  a  stream  passing  through  a  vessel  of  water  is 
communicated  to  the  fluid  at  rest  in  the  vessel,  so  that  an  incessant 
change  is  produced. 

During  the  systole  of  the  heart,  the  organ  is  suddenly  carried  for- 
ward; and  although  it  appears  to  be  rendered  shorter,  its  point  or  apex 
is  generally  considered  to  strike  the  left  side  of  the  chest  opposite  the 
interval  between  the  fifth  and  seventh  true  ribs;  producing  what  is 
called  the  "beating  or  impulse  of  the  heart."  The  cause  of  this  phe- 
nomenon was,  at  one  period,  a  topic  of  warm  controversy.  Borelli,* 
Winslow,  and  others,  affirmed,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  organ  being 
elongated  during  contraction;  but  to  this  it  was  replied  by  Bassuel,* 
that  if  such  elongation  took  place,  the  tricuspid  and  mitral  valves,  kept 
down  by  the  columnae  carneae,  could  not  possibly  close  the  openings 
between  the  corresponding  auricles  and  ventricles.  Experiments  by 
Drs.  Pen  nock  and  Moore*  exhibited  to  them,  that  the  expulsion  of  the 
blood  from  the  ventricles  was  effijcted  by  an  approximation  of  the  sides 
of  the  heart,  and  not  by  a  contraction  of  the  apex  towards  the  base; 
and  that,  during  the  systole,  the  heart  performs  a  spiral  movement,  and 
becomes  elongated.  Senac*  ascribed  the  beating  of  the  heart  to  three 
causes,  and  his  views  have  been  adopted  by  most  physiologists : — 1,  to 
the  dilatation  of  the  auricles,  which  occurs  during  the  contraction  of 
the  ventricles;  2,  to  the  dilatation  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery 
by  the  introduction  of  blood  sent  into  them  by  the  ventricles;  and  8, 
to  the  straightening  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  owing  to  the  blood  being 
forced  against  it  by  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle.  Dr.  William 
Hunter*  considerea  the  last  cause  quite  sufficient  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomenon, and  ^any  physiologists  have  assented  to  his  view. 

Sir  David  Barry^  instituted  some  experiments  upon  this  subject.  He 
opened  the  thorax  of  a  living  animal,  and  bypassing  his  hand  into  the 
cavity,  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  actual  condition  of  the  heart  and 
great  vessels,  as  to  distension  and  relative  position.  He  performed 
seven  experiments  of  this  kind,  from  which  he  concluded,  that  the  vena 
cava  is  considerably  increased  in  size  during  inspiration,  which  he 
iiscribes,  as  will  be  better  understood  hereafter,  to  the  partial  vacuum 
formed  in  the  chest  He  supposes  that  the  force  exerted  by  the  venous 
blood  on  entering  the  heart,  in  consequence  of  the  expansion  of  the 
chest  and  the  great  vessels  behind  the  heart,  pushes  the  organ  forwards, 
and  thus  causes  it  to  strike  against  the  ribs.    Dr.  Corrigan  thinks, 

*  Sar  la  Commanication  Lati^rale  da  Mouvement  dans  les  Flaides,  Paris,  1798 ;  and 
Sir  C.  Bell,  Animal  Mechanics,  p.  35,  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  Lond.,  1829. 

'  De  Motu  Animaliam,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1710.  '  Magendie,  Precis,  &c.,  ii.  395. 

*  Med.  Examiner,  Nov.  2,  1839. 

*  Trait<^  de  la  Structure  du  Coeur,  &o.,  Paris,  1749. 

^  John  Hunter,  Treatise  on  the  Blood,  p.  146,  Lond.,  1794. 

^  Exper.  Researches  on  the  Influence  of  Atmospheric  Pressure  upon  the  Ciroulation, 
Lond.,  1826. 
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ihat  the  apex  of  tlie  heart  has  nothiDg  to  do  with  the  impulse.  He  is 
of  opinion  that  the  heart  acts  like  any  other  muscle, — that  as  soon  as 
the  ventricles  contract,  it  is  shortened  from  below  upwards,  and  by  this 
shortening  becomes  thickened  in  the  middle,  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
thickening  of  the  belly  of  the  biceps  muscle,  which,  when  it  contracts, 
gives  rise  to  an  evident  impulse,  plainly  perceptible  to  the  hand  applied 
to  it ;  and  that  in  like  manner  the  heart's  impulse  is  owing  to  the  IxKjy 
of  the  ventricles,  and  not  to  the  apex,  striking  against  the  ribs.  Dr. 
Corrigan's  view  is  considered  by  I)r.  T.  R.  Mitchell,'  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  phenomena  observed  by  him  on  a  foetus  born  with  the  left  side 
of  the  thorax  wanting;  and  in  which  the  action  of  the  heart  could  be 
closely  observed.  Drs.  Pennock  and  Moore,*  however,  in  their  experi- 
ments, found  that  the  impulse  was  synchronous  with  and  caused  by  the 
contraction  of  the  ventricles,  and  when  felt  externally,  arose  from 
the  striking  of  the  apex  against  the  thorax.  In  the  celebrated  case, 
too,  of  the  son  of  Viscount  Montgomery,  detailed  by  Harvey,^  where 
there  was  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  movements  of  the  heait, 
it  was  particularly  observed,  "  that  in  the  diastole  the  organ  was  re- 
tracted and  withdrawn ;  whilst,  in  the  systole,  it  emerged  and  protruded ; 
and  the  systole  of  the  heart  took  place  at  the  moment  the  diastole  or 
pulse  in  the  wrist  was  perceived :  to  conclude,  the  heart  struck  the 
walls  of  the  chest,  and  became  prominent  at  the  time  it  bounded  up- 
wards and  underwent  contraction  on  itself."  To  show,  however,  that 
this  apparently  simple  matter  cannot  be  considered  settled.  Professor 
Miiller*  thinks  that  great  uncertainty  rests  as  to  whether  the  impulse  is 
produced  during  the  contraction  or  the  dilatation  of  the  ventricles;  yet 
It  certainlv  cannot  occur  during  the  first  stage  of  vei;itricular  diastole. 
In  proof,  nowever,  that  the  impulse  of  the  heart  is  dependent  on  the 
contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  ventricles,  the  experiments  of 
Valentin*  may  be  cited.  He  cut  off  the  apex  of  the  heart  in  several 
cases,  so  that  the  resistance  of  the  blood  and  the  great  vessels,  and  the 
supposed  consequent  recoil,  were  prevented ;  yet  the  tilting  movement 
was  observed  as  much  as  when  the  heart  was  entire.  It  has  even  been 
supposed  that  the  impulse  is  produced  by  the  blood  sent  into  the  ven- 
tricles by  the  contraction  of  the  auricles,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
in  the  inquiry,  that  there  is  no  appreciable  interval  between  the  con- 
traction of  the  auricles,  and  that  of  the  ventricles;  and  that,  therefore, 
both  may  be  concerned.* 

The  systole  of  the  heart  is  admitted  by  all  to  be  active.  Some  are 
disposed  to  think  the  diastole  passive, — that  is,  the  effect  of  relaxation 
of  the  fibres,  or  the  cessation  of  contraction.  Pechlin,  Perrault,  Ham- 
berger,  d'Espine,  Alison,  and  numerous  others,  have  supported  an  oppo- 
site view; — affirming  that  direct  experiment  on  living  animals  shows, 
that  positive  effort  is  exerted  at  the  time  of  the  dilatation  of  the  cavi- 

'  Dublin  Journal  of  Med.  Science,  Nov.,  1844,  p.  271.  ."  Op.  oitat. 

*  The  works  of  William  HarTey,  M.  D.,  &c.,p.  384,  Sydenham  Society's  edit.,  Loud. 
1847. 

*  Handbuch,  u.  s.  w.,  Baly's  translation,  p.  175,  Loud.,  1838. 

*  Lehrbuch  der  Physiologie  des  Menschen,  i.  427. 

"  See,  in  favour  of  the  view,  that  the  impulse  is  attributable  to  tho  diastole  of  the 
ventricle,  Hardy  and  B^hier,  Pathologic  Interne,  i.  326,  Paris,  1844;  and  Dr.  A.  StilM^ 
Amer.  Joum.  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  July,  1846,  p.  174. 
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ties; — a  view  confirmed  by  the  case  of  monstrosity  related  by  Dr. 
Bobioson.^  His  opinion  is,  that  the  force  of  the  diastole  was  in  that 
case  equal  to,  if  not  greater  than,  that  of  the  systole.  In  the  case,  too> 
observed  by  M.  Cruveilhier,  the  diastole  had  the  rapidity  and  energy 
of  a  very  active  movement,  overcoming  pressure  made  upon  the  heart, 
so  that  the  hand,  closed  upon  it  when  it  was  contracted,  was  opened  with 
violence.  It  has  been  suggested,  that  if  the  course  of  all  the  fibres 
composing  the  muscular  parietes  of  the  organ  were  better  known,  this 
apparent  anomaly  might,  perhaps,  be  as  easily  explained  as  in  the 
ordinary  case  of  antagonist  muscles.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
active  force  exerted  in  the  dilatation  of  these  cavities  is  that  of  elasti- 
city ;  and  when  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  has  ceased,  this 
is  aroused  to  action,  and  promptly  restores  the  organ  to  its  previously 
dilated  condition.  According  to  this  view,  the  natural  state  would  be 
that  of  dilatation.  In  treating  of  this  subject,  Dr.  Carpenter^  suggests 
whether  there  may  not  exist  in  muscle  an  active  force  of  elongation, 
as  well  as  an  active  force  of  contraction,  arising  from  the  mutual  re- 
pulsion of  particles  whose  mutual  attraction  is  the  occasioning  of  the 
shortening.!?] 

The  cause  of  the  heart's  action  has  been  a  deeply  interesting  ques- 
tion  to  the  physiologist,  and,  in  the  obscurity  of  the  subject,  has  given 
rise  to  many  and  warm  controversies.  From  the  first  moment  of  foetal 
existence,  at  which  the  organ  becomes  perceptible,  till  the  cessation  of 
vitality  it  continues  to  move.  By  many  of  the  ancients  this  was  sup- 
posed to  be  owing  to  an  inherent  pulsijic  viriue^^  which  enabled  it  to 
contract  and  dilate  alternately, — a  mode  of  expression,  which,  in  the 
infancy  of  physical  science,  was  frequently  employed  to  cover  ignoranoe, 
and  has  been  properly  and  severely  castigated  by  Molifere : — 

"  Mihi  a  dooto  doctore 
Domandatar  causam  et  rationem  qnare 
Opium  facit  dormire. 
A  quo!  respondeo ; 
Q^ia  ett  in  eo 
Virtus  dormitiva^ 
Cujus  eat  natora 
Sensos  assoapire." 

Lb  Malade  IxAonrAiBB,  IntermMe  ill. 

It  was  in  ridicule  of  the  same  failing  that  Swift  represented  the  action 
of  a  smokejack  to  be  depending  on  a  meat-roasting  power.*  Descartes' 
imagined  that  an  explosion  took  place  in  the  ventricles  as  sudden  as 
that  of  gunpowder.  With  equal  nescience,  the  phenomenon  was  as- 
cribed by  Van  Helmont*  to  his  imaginary  archaeus;  and  by  Stahl,^ 
and  the  rest  of  the  animists,  to  the  anima^  soul  or  intelligent  principle, 
which  he  supposed  to  preside  over  all  the  mental  and  corporeal  ^er 
nomena.  Stahl  was  one  of  the  first  that  attempted  any  rational  expla- 
nation of  the  heart's  action.    Its  muscular  tissue;  the  similarity  of  its 

'  Amer.  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  No.  xxii.,  Feb.,  1833. 

*  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  Amer.  edit.,  jwige  249,  Fhilad.,  1865. 
s  Haller,  Elementa  Fhysiologifle,  lib.  iv.  sect.  r.  §  1. 

*  Fletcher,  Rudiments  of  Physiology,  P.  ii.  a.,  p.  62,  Edinb.,  1836. 

*  Tract,  de  Homine,  p.  167,  Amst.,  1677.         '  Ortos  Medicin.  &o.,  Am8t6l.|  1648. 
7  Theoria  vera  Medica,  Hal.,  1737. 
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contractions  to  those  of  ordinary  muscles,  witli  the  exception  of  their 
not  being  voluntary ;  the  fact  of  its  action  being  modified  by  the  pas- 
sions, &c^  led  him  to  liken  its  movements  to  those  of  muscles.  He 
admitted,  that,  generally,  we  possess  neither  perception  of,  nor  power 
over,  its  motions;  but  he  affirmed,  that  habit  alone  had  rendered  them 
involuntary ;  in  the  same  manner  as  certain  muscular  twitchings  or 
tics,  which  are  at  first  voluntary,  may  become  irresistible  by  habit.  A 
strong  confirmation  of  this  opinion  was  drawn  from  the  celebrated 
case  of  the  honourable  Colonel  Townshend,  (called  by  M.  Adelon*  and 
other  French  writers,  Captain  Towson,)  who  was  able,  (not  all  his  life, 
as  Adelon  asserts,  but  a  short  time  before  his  death,)  to  suspend  the 
movements  of  his  heart  at  pleasure.  This  case  is  of  so  singular  a  cha- 
racter, in  a  physiological  as  well  as  pathological  point  of  view,  that  we 
shall  give  it  in  the  words  of  Dr.  George  Cheyne,*  one  of  the  physicians 
who  attended  him,  and  whose  character  for  veracity  is  beyond  suspicion. 
"Colonel  Townshend,  a  gentleman  of  excellent  natural  parts,  and  of 
great  honour  and  integrity,  had,  for  many  years,  been  afflicted  with 
constant  vomitings,  which  had  made  his  life  painful  and  miserable. 
During  the  whole  time  of  his  illness  he  had  observed  the  strictest  re- 
gimen, living  on  the  softest  vegetables  and  lightest  animal  food; 
drinking  asses'  milk  daily,  even  in  the  camp ;  and  for  common  drink 
Bristol  water,  which,  the  summer  before  his  death,  he  had  drunk  on 
the  spot.  But  his  illness  increasing,  and  his  strength  decaying,  he 
came  from  Bristol  to  Bath  in  a  litter,  in  autumn,  and  lay  at  the  Bell 
Inn.  Dr.  Baynard,  who  is  since  dead,  and  I  were  called  to  him,  and 
attended  twice  a  day  for  abd§t  the  space  of  a  week :  but,  his  vomit- 
ings continuing  still  incessant,  and  obstinate  against  all  remedies,  we 
despaired  of  his  recovery.  While  he  was  in  this  condition,  he  sent  for 
us  early  one  morning;  we  waited  on  him  with  Mr.  Skrine,  his  apo- 
thecary (since  dead  also);  we  found  his  senses  clear,  and  his  mind 
calm ;  his  nurse  and  several  servants  were  about  him.  He  had  made 
his  will  and  settled  his  affairs.  He  told  us  he  had  sent  for  us  to  give 
him  some  account  of  an  odd  sensation  he  had  for  some  time  observed 
and  felt  in  himself,  which  was  that,  composing  himself,  he  could  die  or 
expire  when  he  pleased,  and  yet  by  an  effort,  or  somehow,  he  could 
come  to  life  again ;  which  it  seems  he  had  sometimes  tried  before  he 
had  sent  for  us.  We  heard  this  with  surprise ;  but  as  it  was  not  to 
be  accounted  for  from  tried  common  principles,  we  could  hardly  be- 
lieve the  fact  as  he  related  it,  much  less  give  any  account  of  it ;  unless 
he  should  please  to  make  the  experiment  before  us,  which  we  were 
unwilling  he  should  do,  lest,  in  his  weak  condition,  he  might  carry  it 
too  far.  He  continued  to  talk  very  distinctly  and  sensibly  above  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  about  this  (to  him)  surprising  sensation,  and  in- 
sisted so  much  on  our  seeing  the  trial  made,  that  we  were  at  last 
forced  to  comply.  We  all  three  felt  his  pulse  first;  it  was  distinct, 
though  small  and  thready ;  and  his  heart  bad  its  usual  beating.  He 
composed  himself  on  his  back,  and  lay  in  a  still  posture  some  time. 
WhUe  I  held  his  right  hand,  Dr.  B.  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and 

>  Fhjsiol.  de  rHoxj^e,  edit,  cii.,  iii.  302. 

'  The  English  Malady,  or  Treatise  of  Nervous  Diseases,  p.  307,  Lond.,  1734. 
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Mr.  S.  held  a  clean  looking-glass  to  his  mouth.  I  found  his  pulse 
sink  gradually,  till  at  last  I  could  not  feel  any,  by  the  most  exact  and 
nice  touch.  Dr.  Baynard  could  not  feel  the  least  motion  in  his  heart, 
nor  Mr.  Skrine  the  least  soil  of  breath  on  the  bright  mirror  he  held  to 
his  mouth.  Then  each  of  us,  by  turn,  examined  his  arm,  heart  and 
breath,  but  could  not  by  the  nicest  scrutiny  discover  the  least  symptom 
of  life  in  him.  We  reasoned  a  long  time  about  this  odd  appearance 
as  well  as  we  could;  and  all  of  us  judging  it  inexplicable  and  unac- 
countable; and  finding  he  still  continued  in  that  condition,  we  began 
to  conclude  indeed  that  he  had  carried  the  experiment  too  far,  ana  at 
last  were  satisfied  that  he  was  actually  dead,  and  were  just  ready  to 
leave  him.  This  continued  about  half  an  hour,  by  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  in  autumn.  As  we  were  going  away,  we  observed  some 
motion  about  the  body,  and  upon  examination  found  his  pulse  and 
the  motion  of  his  heart  gradually  returning;  he  began  to  breathe 
gently,  and  speak  softly ;  we  were  all  astonished,  to  the  last  degree, 
at  this  unexpected  change,  and  after  some  further  conversation  with 
him,  and  among  ourselves,  went  away  fully  satisfied  as  to  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  fact,  but  confounded  and  puzzled,  and  not  able  to  form 
any  rational  scheme,  that  might  account  for  it.  He  afterwards  called 
for  his  attorney,  added  a  codicil  to  his  will,  settled  legacies  on  his  ser- 
vants, received  the  sacrament,  and  calmly  and  composedly  expired 
about  five  or  six  o'clock  that  evening." 

Dr.  Cleghorn,  of  Glasgow,  knew  an  individual  who  could  feign 
death,  and  had  so  completely  the  power  of  suspending,  or  at  least  of 
diminishing  the  action  of  the  heart,  that  its  pulsations  were  imper- 
ceptible; and  the  singular  cases  of  the  Fakeers,  of  India,  which  will 
be  referred  to  hereafter,  indicate — if  they  are  to  be  credited  at  all — that 
somatic  life  may  be  scarcely  or  not  at  all  distinguishable,  whilst 
molecular  life  may  persist;  as  is  witnessed  during  the  hibernation  of 
animals. 

It  is  manifest  that  these  cases — unaccountable  as  they  are,  in  many 
respects — can  add  no  weight  to  the  views  of  the  Stahlians.  They  are  as 
strange,  as  they  are  inexplicable.  The  opinion,  with  tbem,that  the  heart's 
action  is  a  muscular  function  was  accurate.  The  error  lay  in  placing 
it  amongst  the  voluntary  functions.  It  belongs  to  the  involuntary 
class,  equally  with  many  of  the  muscles  concerned  in  deglutition,  and 
those  of  the  stomach  and  intestines ;  and  how  well  is  it  for  us,  as  Sir 
Charles  Bell  has  remarked,  that  its  action  as  well  as  that  of  other 
organs  directly  instrumental  to  the  organic  functions  is  placed  out  of 
our  control!  "A  doubt — a  moment's  pause  of  irresolution — a  forget- 
fulness  of  a  single  action  at  its  appointed  time — would  otherwise  have 
terminated  our  existence." 

The  doctrine  of  Haller*  on  the  heart's  action  rested  upon  the  vis 
insiia  or  irritaiility  to  which  he  referred  all  muscular  contractions, 
voluntary  and  involuntary.  This  property,  as  stated  in  another  place, 
he  conceived  to  be  possessed  by  muscles  as  muscles,  independently  of 
all  nervous  influence.  The  heart,  being  a  muscle,  enjoyed  it  of  neces- 
sity :  and  the  irritant,  which  incessantly  developed  it,  was  the  blood, 

»  Op.  citat. 
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In  evidence  of  this,  he  observes,  that  its  contractions  are  always  more 
forcible  and  rapid,  when  the  blood  is  more  abundant;  and  that  they 
ftccur  successively  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  as  the  blood  reaches 
them.  So  wholly  did  Haller  assign  the  hearths  action  to  this  irritability, 
that  he  denied  the  nerves  any  influence  over  it;  resting  his  belief  on  the 
admitted  facts, — that  it  will  continue  to  beat  after  decapitation ;  after 
the  division  of  the  spinal  marrow  in  the  neck ;  and  of  the  nerves  dis- 
tributed to  the  organ ;  and,  even  after  it  has  been  entirely  removed 
from  the  body.  How  far  the  opinions  of  this  great  man  are  correct, 
respecting  the  power  of  contraction  residing  in  the  heart,  as  he  con- 
ceived it  to  do  in  other  muscles,  we  shall  inquire  presently.  It  is, 
doubtless,  indirectly  under  the  nervous  influence.  We  see  it  aflFected 
in  the  various  emotions ;  sometimes  augmenting  violently,  at  others, 
retarding  its  action.  These  circumstances  have  led  some  to  adopt  a 
kind  of  intermediate  opinion,  and  to  regard  the  nervous  influence  as 
one  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  all  muscular  contraction,  just  as 
the  due  circulation  of  blood  is:  and  to  admit,  at  the  same  time,  the 
separate  existence  of  a  vis  insita.  Sommering^  and  Behrends'  have, 
indeed,  asserted  that  the  cardiac  nerves  are  not  distributed  to  the  tissue 
of  the  heart,  but  merely  to  the  ramifications  of  the  coronary  arteries ; 
and  hence,  that  these  nerves  are  not  concerned  in  the  motions  of  the 
organ,  but  only  in  its  nutrition:  but  this  special  distribution  is  denied 
by  Scarpa,*"*  and  the  generality  of  anatomists. 

Although  the  emotions  manifestly  affect  the  heart,  direct  experi- 
ments exhibit  but  little  influence  over  it  on  the  part  of  the  nerves. 
This,  indeed,  we  have  seen,  is  one  of  the  grounds  for  the  doctrine  of 
Holler.  Willis^  divided  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves ;  yet  the  action  of 
the  heart  persisted  for  days.  Similar  results  followed  the  section  K>f 
the  great  sympathetic.  M.  Magendie*  states,  that  he  removed,  on 
several  occasions,  the  cervical  ganglions,  and  the  first  thoracic;  but 
was  unable  to  determine  anything  satisfactory  from  the  operation,  in 
consequence  of  the  immediate  death  of  the  animal  from  such  extensive 
injury.     He  observed,  however,  no  direct  influence  on  the  heart.* 

We  have  numerous  examples  of  the  comparative  independence  of 
the  organ  as  regards  the  encephalon.  Decapitated  reptiles  have  lived 
for  months ;  and  anencephalous  infants,  or  those  born  with  part  of  the 
brain  only,  have  vegetated  during  the  whole  period  of  pre^ancy,  and 
for  some  days  after  birth.  M.  Legallois^  kept  several  decapitated  mam- 
malia alive ;  and  maintaine<l  the  heart  in  action,  (having  taken  the 
precaution  to  tie  the  vessels  of  the  neck  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
nemorrhage,)  by  employing  artificial  respiration,  so  as  to  keep  up  the 
conversion  of  venous  into  arterial  blood,  and  thus  insure  to  the  heart 
a  supply  of  its  appropriate  fluid.  We  find,  too,  that  in  fracture  of  the 
skull,  in  apoplexy,  and  congenerous  affections,  the  functions  of  the 

i 

»  Corpor.  Human.  Fabric,  lii.  §  32. 

'  Dissert.  qa&  Demonstrat.  Cor  Nervis  Carere,  Mogunt.,  1792;  and  in  Ladwigii 
Script.  Neurol.  Min.,  i.  1. 

*  Tabulse  Neurologioas,  &o.,  Tioin.,  1794. 

*  Cerebri  Anat.,  cap.  xxiv.  in  Oper.,  Genev.,  1776.  *  Pr^ia,  &c.,ii.  401. 

*  Bracliet,  Fhyaiologie  £16mentaire  de  THomme,  2de  6dit.,  i.  142,  Paris  et  Ljron, 
1855. 

7  Sor  le  Principe  de  la  Vie,  p.  138. 
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heart  are  the  last  to  be  arrested.  The  result  of  his  own  experiments 
led  Legallois  to  infer,  that  the  power  of  the  heart  is  altogether  derived 
from  the  spinal  marrow ;  and  he  conceived,  that  through  the  cardiac 
nerves  it  is  influenced  by  that  portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and 
is  liable  to  be  afiFected  by  the  passions  because  the  spinal  marrow  is 
itself  influenced  by  the  brain.  Dr.  Wilson  Philip*  has,  however,  shown, 
that  the  facts  do  not  warrant  the  conclusions;  and  has  exhibited,  by 
direct  experiment,  that  the  brain  has  as  much  influence  as  the  spinal 
marrow  over  the  motions  of  the  heart,  when  the  circumstances  of  the 
experiment  are  precisely  the  same.  The  removal  of  the  spinal  marrow, 
like  that  of  the  brain,  if  the  experiment  be  performed  cautiously  and 
slowly,  does  not  sensibly  affect  the  motion  of  the  organ, — the  animal 
having  been  previously  deprived  of  sensibility.  In  these  experiments, 
the  circulation  ceased  quite  as  soon  without,  as  with,  the  destruction  of 
the  spinal  marrow.  Loss  of  blood  appeared  to  be  the  chief  cause  of 
its  cessation;  and  pain  would  have  contributed  to  the  same  effect,  if 
the  animal  had  been  operated  on,  without  having  been  previously  ren- 
dered insensible. 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie*  inferred,  from  his  experiments,  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  brain  is  not  directly  necessary  to  the  action  of  the  heart; 
and  that  "  when  the  brain  is  injured  or  removed,  the  action  of  the 
heart  ceases  only  because  respiration  is  under  its  influence,  and  if  under 
these  circumstances  respiration  be  artificially  produced,  the  circulation 
will  still  continue."  Eespiration  is  however  only  indirectly  under  the 
influence  of  the  brain;  the  nervous  centre  of  that  function  being 
seated  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Mr.  Clift,*  the  former  conservator  of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  of  London,  made  a  series  of  experiments  to  ascertain 
the  influence  of  the  spinal  marrow  on  the  action  of  the  heart  in  fishes, 
and  found,  that  it  continues  long  after  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  are 
destroyed,  and  still  longer  when  the  brain  is  removed  without  injury 
to  its  substance.  Similar  results  were  obtained  by  Treviranus  on  the 
frog,  and  by  Saviole  on  the  chick  in  ovo.  Zinn  and  Ent,  too,  found, 
that  after  the  destruction  of  the  cerebellum,  to  which  Willis  ascribed 
its  action,  it  continued  to  beat. 

All  these  facts  plainly  exhibit,  that,  although  the  heart  is  indirectly 
influenced  by  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  it  is  not  directly  acted  upon 
by  either  one  or  the  other,  and  that  its  action  can  be  maintained  for 
some  time  after  the  destruction  of  one  or  both,  provided  artificial 
respiration  be  kept  up;  and  even  this  is  unnecessary :  it  will  c^ontinue 
to  beat  after  it  has  been  removed  from  the  body.  Dr.  Dowler,  of  New 
Orleans,**  saw  the  heart  of  the  alligator  beat  for  seven  hours  when  its 
"  annexing  vessels"  had  been  separated.  In  the  case  of  the  rattlesnake, 
Dr.  Harlan*  observed  it,  torn  from  the  body,  continue  its  contractions 
for  ten  or  twelve  hours;  and  in  the  monstrous  foetus,  described  by  Dr. 

'  An  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of  the  Vital  Functions,  Ac,  p.  62,  Lond., 
1817. 

'  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1811,  and  Physiological  Researches,  p.  15,  Lend., 
1851.  •  Philosoph.  Transact,  for  1815. 

*  Contributions  to  Physiology,  p.  17,  New  Orleans,  1849. 

*  Medical  and  Physical  Researches,  p.  103,  Philad.,  1835. 
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T,  Robinson,'  its  motion  continued  for  some  time  after  the  auricles  and 
ventricles  had  been  laid  open ;  the  organ  roughly  handled,  and  thrown 
into  a  basin  of  cold  water.  "We  are  compelled,  then,  if  we  do  not 
admit  the  whole  of  the  Hallerian  doctrine  of  irritability,  to  presume, 
that  there  is  something  inherent  in  the  structure  of  the  heart,  which 
enable  it  to  contract  and  dilate,  when  appropriately  stimulated:  and 
it  is  not  even  necessary  that  this  should  be  by  the  fluid  to  which  it  is 
habituated.  It  is  certain,  that  the  organ,  when  separated  from  the 
body,  may  be  stimulated  to  contraction,  by  being  immersed  in  warm 
water,  or  pricked  with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument;  yet  it  is  not  pos- 
sessed of  ordinary  sensibility.  In  Harvey's  celebrated  case,  before 
referred  to,  the  subject  of  which  was  presented  to  Charles  II.,  the  ven- 
tricles were  touched;  and  "his  most  excellent  majesty" — Harvey  ley- 
ally  observes — "as  well  as  myself  acknowledged  that  the  heart  was 
without  the  sense  of  touch ;  for  the  youth  never  knew  when  we  touched 
his  heart,  except  by  the  sight  or  the  sensation  he  had  through  the 
external  integument."'  A  similar  experiment  was  made  by  Richerand 
on  a  physician  from  whom  he  had  removed  a  portion  of  the  pleura 
and  several  ribs.  In  a  case,  too,  of  ectopia  cordis  in  a  calf,  Hering  was 
able  to  knead  the  heart,  as  it  were,  {malaxer  le  ccewr,)  without  occasion- 
ing any  apparent  uneasiness  to  the  animal.* 

In  some  experiments  by  Sir  B.  Brodie,*  the  heart  was  emptied  of  its 
blood,  and  still  contracted  and  relaxed  alternately.  Similar  experi- 
ments were  instituted  by  Mr.  Mayo,*  and  with  like  results, — from  which 
he  concludes,  that  the  alternations  of  contraction  and  relaxation  of  the 
heart  depend  upon  something  in  its  structure.  The  conclusion  seems, 
indeed,  irrefutable,  if  we  add  to  these  evidences  the  results  of  certain 
experiments  of  Dr.  J.  Wiltbank,*  and  of  Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell.  After  the 
brain  and  medulla  spinalis  of  the  Testudo  serpen taria,  snapping-turtle  or 
snapper  had  been  destroyed,  the  heart  continued  to  beat  for  thirty-two 
hours  and  upwards.  In  1823,  Dr.  Mitchell,^  being  engaged  in  dissect- 
ing a  sturgeon — Adpenser  hrevirostrum? — took  out  its  heart  and  laid  it 
on  the  ground.  After  a  time,  it  ceased  to  beat  and  was  inflated  with 
the  breath,  for  the  purpose  of  being  dried.  Hung  up  in  this  state,  it 
began  again  to  move,  and  continued  for  ten  hours  to  pulsate  regularly, 
though  more  and  more  slowly;  and  when  last  observed  in  motion,  the 
auricles  had  become  so  dry  as  to  rustle  when  they  contracted  and 
dilated.  He  subsequently  repeated  the  experiment  with  the  heart  of  a 
Teatudo  serpentaria^  and  found  it  to  beat  well  under  the  influence  of 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  nitrogen,  thrown  into  it  in  suc- 
cession. Water  also  stimulated  it, — perhaps  more  strongly, — but  made 
its  substance  look  pale  and  hydropic,  and,  in  one  minnte^  destroyed  ac- 
tion beyond  recovery.    A  few  years  ago,  (1845,)  Dr.  Mitchell  repeated 

'  Amer.  Joarn.  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  No.  xxii.,  Feb.,  1833. 

«  The  Works  of  WiUiam  Harrey,  M.  D.,  Sydenham  Society's  edit.,  p.  384. 

*  B4rard,  Coura  de  Physiologic,  iii.  652,  Paris,  1851. 

*  Cooke's  Treatise  on  Nervous  Diseases,  Introd.,  p.  61,  Lond.,  1620-23,  Amer.  edit., 
Boston,  1824. 

*  Outlines  of  Human  Physiology,  4th  edit.,  p.  46,  Loud.,  1837. 

*  The  Philadelphia  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences,  iz.  361 ;  Philad., 
18^. 

^  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  vii.  58,  Philad.,  1830. 
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the  experiment  with  the  sturgeon,  with  the  like  results ;  and  soon  after- 
wards, Dr.  F.  G.  Smith,  junior,*  experimented  on  the  hearts  of  the  stur^ 
geon,  frog,  and  snapping-turtle.  The  heart  of  one  sturgeon  contracted 
lor  twenty -two  hours  after  its  removal  from  the  body;  of  another 
twelve  hours;  of  the  frog  thirteen  hours;  and  of  the  snapping-turtle 
25|  hours.  The  contractions  of  the  last  were  arrested  by  putting  the 
organ  in  warm  water  with  the  hope  of  increasing  them.  The  heart  of  a 
sturgeon  inflated  by  Dr.  Smith,  and  kindly  sent  by  him  to  the  author, 
hung  up  in  his  library  and  kept  moist,  contracted  and  dilated  for  up- 
wards of  twenty  hours. 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  when  the  heart  is  empty  of  blood,  the 
contact  of  air  with  its  cavities  is  the  stimulus  by  whicn  its  irritability  is 
excited,  but  Dr.  John  Eeid*  found — as  Caldani,  Wernlein  and  Kiirsch- 
ner  had  already  done — when  he  placed  a  frog  s  heart  in  a  state  of 
activity  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  that  its  action  still  continued 
after  the  receiver  had  been  exhausted.  Experiments,  however,  by  F. 
Tiedemann*  do  not  accord,  in  their  results,  with  those  of  Dr.  Reid;  but 
confirm  those  of  Fontana.  He  placed  the  heart,  immediately  after  it 
was  removed  from  a  living  frog,  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump, 
from  which  he  exhausted  the  air :  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  became 
weaker  and  slower,  and  in  thirty  seconds  ceased.  After  five  minutes, 
the  air  was  readmitted,  and  the  pulsations  were  resumed;  and  this  alter- 
nation was  repeated  several  times;  whilst  another  heart  suspended  in 
air  continued  in  uninterrupted  action  for  an  hour.  These  experiments 
were  repeated  at  the  request  of  the  author  during  the  winter  of  1849-60, 
by  Drs.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  and  T.  H.  Bache,  with  analogous  results. 
Whether  these  phenomena  indicate  that  some  change  is  produced  phy- 
sically in  the  organ  by  the  altered  density  of  the  air;  or  that  the  pre- 
sence of  oxygen  is  necessary  for  its  contraction  may  admit  of  a  ques- 
tion. Dr.  Brown -Sdquard*  has  suggested  that  the  action  of  the  heart 
may  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood.  He 
admits,  however,  that  if  a  frog  be  put  under  a  receiver  containing  oxy- 
gen at  40°  or  50°  Fahr.,  after  its  nervous  centres  have  been  destroyed, 
its  heart  will  continue  to  beat  for  a  long  time;  whilst  if  it  be  placed  in 
carbonic  acid  at  the  same  temperature,  the  heart  will  beat  very  quickly 
at  first,  but  soon  cease.  Oastell*  found,  from  numerous  observations 
on  the  duration  of  the  heart's  action  in  different  gases,  that  when  frogs 
were  placed  in  carbonic  acid  it  ceased  speedily,  or  in  about  six  minutes; 
whilst  in  moist  air,  it  continued  for  three  hours,  and  when  the  air  was 
exhausted,  the  pulsations  could  nbt  be  distinguished  after  ten  minutes. 

When  the  densitv  of  the  air  was  augmented  under  the  receiver,  M. 
Tiedemann  found,  that  the  pulsations  became  quicker  and  stronger. 

The  heart  is  the  generator  of  one  of  the  forces  that  move  the  blood. 
This  force  has  been  the  subject  of  much  calculation,  but  the  results 
have  been  so  discordant  as  to  throw  discredit  upon  all  mathematical 

*  Letter  to  the  author,  in  Philadelphia  Medical  Examiner,  for  July,  1845,  p.  393. 
«  Cyclop,  of  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  ii.  611,  Lond.,  1839. 

*  Mtiller's  Arohiv,  fUr  Anatomie,  u.  8.  w.,  s.  490,  Berlin,  1847. 

*  Experimental  Researches  applied  to  Physiology  and  Pathology,  New  York,  1853. 

^  Miiller's  Arohiv.,  1854,  8.  226  ;  and  Canstatt*s  Jahresbericht,  1854,  Iter  Bd.,  8.151, 
Wttrzburg,  1855. 
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investigations  on  living  organs;  a  circumstance,  which  renders  it  un- 
necessary to  state  the  different  plans  that  have  been  pursued  in  these 
estimations.  Many  of  them  are  given  in  the  elaborate  work  of  Haller,* 
to  which  the  reader,  who  may  be  desirous  of  examining  them,  is  referred. 
Borelli'  conceived  the  force  exerted  by  the  left  ventricle  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  180,000  pounds ;  S^nac^  to  40  ;  Hales*  to  51*5  pounds;  Jurin* 
to  15  pounds  4  ounces;  whilst  KeilP  conceived  it  not  to  exceed  from 
5  to  8  ounces  1  The  mode  adopted  by  Hales  has  always  been  regarded 
the  most  satisfactory.  By  inserting  a  glass  tube  into  the  carotid  of 
various  animals,  he  noticed  how  high  the  blood  rose  in  the  tube.  This 
he  found  to  be,  in  the  dog,  6  feet  8  inches ;  in  the  ram,  6  feet  5 J  inches; 
in  the  horse,  9  feet  8  inches;  and  he  estimated  that  in  man  it  would 
rise  as  high  as  7^  feet.  Now,  a  tube,  whose  area  is  one  inch  square 
and  two  feet  long,  holds  nearly  a  pound  of  water.  We  may  therefore 
reckon  the  weight,  pressing  on  each  square  inch  of  the  ventricle, 
on  a  rough  estimate,  at  three  pounds  and  three-quarters,  or  four 
pounds;  and  if  we  consider  with  Michelotti,  the  surface  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle to  be  fifteen  square  inches,  it  will  exert  a  force,  during  its  con- 
traction, capable  of  raising  sixty  pounds.  Its  extent  is  more  frequently, 
however,  estimated  at  10  square  inches,  and  the  force  developed  'Arould 
therefore,  be  forty  pounds;'  but  this  is,  of  course,  a  rude  approxima- 
tion. In  such  a  deranging  experiment,  the  force  of  the  heart  cannot 
fail  to  be  modified ;  and  it  is  so  much  affected  by  age,  sex,  tempera- 
ment, idiosyncrasy,  &c.,  that  the  attainment  of  accurate  knowledge  on 
the  subject  is  impracticable.  The  indefinite  character  of  our  informa- 
tion on  this  matter  is  indeed  sufiiciently  shown  by  the  investigations  of 
M.  Poiseuille,^  which  led  him  to  suppose,  that  the  force  with  which  the 
organ  propels  the  blood  into  the  human  aorta  is  about  4  pounds,  3 
ounces,  and  43  grains;  and  if  Valentin's  estimate  of  the  muscular  force 
of  the  right  ventricle  being  one-half  that  of  the  left  be  taken,  it  must 
propel  the  blood  into  the  lungs  with  a  force  only  equal  to  about  two 
pounds,  two  ounces. 

By  means  of  an  instrument,  which,  from  its  use,  he  terms  hcema- 
dynamometer,  M.  Poiseuille  has  endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  blood 
is  urged  forward  with  as  great  a  momentum  in  a  small  artery,  far 
from  the  heart,  as  in  any  important  branch  near  it.  In  other  words, 
that  there  is  a  uniform  amount  of  pressure  exerted  by  the  blood  upon 
the  coats  of  the  arteries  in  every  part  of  the  body; — those  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  heart  being  distended  by  an  equal  force  with 
those  most  remote  from  it.  M.  Poiseuille'  made  the  experiment  on  the 
carotid,  and  muscular  branch  of  the  thigh  of  the  horse,  and  notwith- 
standing the  very  great  dissimilarity  in  the  diameter  of  the  two  tubes, 
and  in  their  distance  from  the  heart,  the  displacement  of  the  mercury 

1  Elementa  Fhysiologis,  lib.  i.  sect.  iv.  §  42,  Lausann.,  1757. 
«  De  Motu  Animalium,  pars  ii.,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1710. 

*  Trait6  de  la  Structure  du  CcBur,  Paris,  1749. 

*  Statical  Essays,  &c.,  ii.  40,  Lond.,  1733. 

*  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1718  and  1719. 

*  Tentamina  Medico-Physica,  &o.,  Lond.,  1718. 

1  Amott*s  Elements  of  Physics,  Amer.  edit.,  pp.  447  and  461,  Philad.,  1841. 
8  Magendie's  Journal  de  Physiologic,  z.  241. 
» Ibid.,  ix.  46. 
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was  exactly  the  same  in  both.  This  inference,  if  correct, — and  the 
experiments  have  been  repeated  by  M.  Magendie*  and  others  with  cor- 
responding results, — is  important  in  a  thera- 
{)eutical  point  of  view,  as  it  leads  to  the  be- 
ief,  that  if  it  be  desirable  to  lessen  the  quan- 
tity of  the  circulating  fluid,  it  is  of  little 
consequence  what  vessel  is  opened.  The 
experiments  of  Poiseuille  ana  Magendie 
have  not,  however,  been  confirmed  by  Volk- 
mann,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  obvious  hydrodynamic  facts.' 
The  haemadynamometer  employed  by  M. 
Poiseuille,  consists  of  a  bent  glass  tube,  of 
the  form  represented  in  the  marginal  figure, 
filled  with  mercury  in  the  lower  bent  part, 
a,  c?,  e.  The  horizontal  part  6,  provided  with 
a  brass  head,  is  fitted  into  the  artery,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda  is  interposed  between  the  mercury  and 
the  blood,  which  is  allowed  to  enter  the  tube 
with  the  view  of  preventing  coagulation. 
When  the  blood  is  permitted  to  press  upon 
the  fluid  in  the  horizontal  limb,  tne  rise  of 
the  mercury  towards  e,  measured  from  the 
level  to  which  it  has  fallen  towards  d,  gives 
the  pressure  under  which  the  blood  moves. 
Estimates  by  Valentin'  as  to  the  force  of 
the  heart  make  it  even  less  than  those  of  M. 
Poiseuille.  He  states,  that  in  man  and  the  higher  mammalia,  the  abso- 
lute force  exerted  by  the  left  ventricle  is  equal  to  y^^th  of  the  weight 
of  the  body;  and  that  by  the  right  ventricle  equal  ^  to  yJuth  of  the 
same. 

During  the  diastole  of  the  ventricles,  the  pressure,  as  indicated  by 
the  instrument,  is  somewhat  diminished.  It  was  observed  by  Hales,* 
that  the  column  of  blood  in  a  tube  inserted  into  an  artery  fell  after 
each  pulsation.  The  pressure  must  obviously  be  augmented  or  dimin- 
ished by  anything  that  adds  to  or  detracts  from  the  hearths  action;  and 
it  will  be  seen  afterwards,  that  it  is  materially  modified  by  the  respira- 
tory movements.* 

b.  Circulation  in  the  Arteries, 

The  blood,  propelled  from  the  heart  by  the  series  of  actions  we  have 
described,  enters  the  two  great  bloodvessels; — the  pulmonary  artery 
from  the  right  ventricle,  and  the  aorta  from  the  left ;  the  former  of 
which  sends  it  to  the  lungs,  the  latter  to  every  part  of  the  system ;  and, 

1  Lemons  sur  le  Sang,  &c.,  or  translation  in  Lond.  Lancet,  Sept.,  1638  to  March,  1839; 
and  in  BeU's  Select  Medical  Library,  p.  57,  Philad.,  1839. 

■  Todd  and  Bowman,  Tlie  Physiological  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Man,  Pt  iv.  p. 
361,  Lond.,  1852,  or  Amer.  edit.,  Philad.,  1853. 

'  Lehrbnch  der  Physiologic  des  Mensclien,  i.  415,  Braunschweig,  1844. 

*  Op.  cit.,  ii.  2. 

*  Ludwig,  in  Mailer's  Archiv.  fUr  Anatomie,  u.  s.  w.,  Heft  iv.  s.  242,  Berlin,  1847. 
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in  both  vessels,  it  is  prevented  from  returning  into  the  corresponding 
ventricles  by  the  depression  of  the  semilunar  valves.  We  have  now  to 
inquire  into  the  circumstances,  that  act  upon  it  in  the  arteries,  and 
whether  it  be  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle,  which  is  alone  concerned 
in  its  progression. 

Harvey'. and  all  the  mechanical  physiologists  regarded  the  arteries 
as  entirely  passive  in  the  circulation,  and  as  acting  like  so  many  lifeless 
tubes;  the  neart  being,  in  their  view,  the  sole  agent.  We  have,  how- 
ever, numerous  reasons  for  believing  that  the  arteries  are  concerned  to 
a  certain  degree  in  the  progression  of  the  blood.  If  we  open  a  large 
artery  in  a  living  animal,  the  blood  flows  in  distinct  pulses ;  but  this 
effect  gradually  diminishes  as  the  artery  recedes  from  the  heart,  and 
ultimately  ceases  in  the  smallest  ramifications; — seeming  to  show,  that 
the  force,  exerted  by  the  heart,  is  not  the  only  one  concerned.  It  is 
manifest,  too,  that  if  such  was  the  case,  the  blood  ought  to  flow  out  of 
the  aperture,  when  the  artery  is  opened,  at  intervals  coinciding  with 
the  contractions  of  the  organ;  and  that  during  the  diastole  of  the 
artery  no  blood  ought  to  issue.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  not- 
withstanding the  authority  of  Bichat  and  some  others  is  in  its  favour. 
The  flow  is  uninterrupted ;  but  in  jets  or  pulses,  coinciding  with  the 
contractions  of  the  ventricles.  Again,  if  two  ligatures  be  put  round 
an  arterial  trunk,  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  and  a  puncture  be 
made  between  the  ligatures,  the  blood  flows  with  a  jet, — indicating  that 
compression  is  exerted  upon  it ;  and  if  the  diameter  of  the  artery  be 
measured  with  a  pair  of  compasses,  before  and  after  puncturing  the 
vessel,  it  will  be  found  manifestly  smaller  in  the  latter  case ; — an  ex- 
periment which  shows  the  fallacy  of  a  remark  of  Bichat, — that  the  force 
with  which  the  arteries  return  upon  themselves  is  insuflScient  to  expel 
the  blood  they  contain.  An  experiment  of  M.  Magendie*  exhibits  tnis 
more  clearly.  He  exposed  the  crural  artery  and  vein  in  a  dog,  and 
passed  a  ligature  behind  the  vessels,  tying  it  strongly  at  the  posterior 
part  of  the  thigh,  so  that  the  blood  could  only  pass  to  the  limb  by  the 
artery,  and  return  by  the  vein.  He  then  measured,  with  a  pair  of 
compasses,  the  diameter  of  the  artery ;  and  on  pressing  the  vessel  be- 
tween his  fingers,  to  intercept  the  course  of  blood,  it  was  observed  to 
diminish  perceptibly  in  size  below  the  part  compressed,  and  to  empty 
itself  of  its  blood.  On  readmitting  the  blood,  by  removing  the  fingers, 
the  artery  became  gradually  distended  at  each  contraction  of  the  heart, 
and  resumed  its  previous  dimensions. 

These  facts  prove,  that  the  arteries  contract ;  but  the  kind  of  con- 
traction has  given  occasion  to  discussion.  Under  the  idea  that  their 
middle  coat  is  muscular,  it  was  conceived  formerly,  that  they  exert  a 
similar  action  on  the  blood  to  that  of  the  heart ;  dilating  to  receive  it 
from  that  organ,  and  contracting  to  propel  it  forwards ; — their  systole 
being  synchronous  with  that  ot  the  auricles  and  the  diastole  of  the 
ventricles,  and  their  diastole  with  that  of  the  auricles  and  the  systole 
of  the  ventricles.  The  principal  reasons  urged  in  favour  of  this  view 
are ; — the  fact  of  the  circulation  being  effected  solely  by  the  arteries  in 

*  Exercitatio  Anat.  De  Motn  Cordis  et  Sangninis,  kc,  Rotterd.,  1648. 
'  Journal  de  Phjaiologie,  1.  Ill ;  and  Precis,  &o.,  ii.  386. 
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acardiac  foetuses,  and  in  animals  that  have  no  heart; — the  assertion  of 
MM.  Lamure  and  Lafosse,  that  they  noticed,  in  an  experiment  on  the 
carotid  artery,  similar  to  that  described  above,  that  the  vessel  continued 
to  beat  between  the  ligatures ; — the  affirmations  of  Verschuir,*  Bikker, 
Giulio,  and  Rossi,*  Thomson,^  Parry,*  Hastings,'  Wedemeyer,  and  nu- 
merous others,  that  when  they  irritated  arteries  with  the  point  of  a 
scalpel,  or  subjected  them  to  the  electrical  and  galvanic  influences, 
they  exhibited  manifest  contractility ;  and  lastly,  the  fact,  that  the 
pulse  is  not  perfectly  synchronous  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
which  ought  to  be  the  case,  were  the  arteries  not  possessed  of  distinct 
action. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  views  founded  on  the  muscularity  of  the 
middle  coat  was  the  want  of  evidence  of  the  fact.  In  the  anatomical 
proem  to  the  function  of  the  circulation  it  was  stated,  that  this  coat 
nad  not  seemed  to  anatomists  to  consist  of  fibrous  or  muscular  tissue; 
and  that  the  experiments  of  MM.  Magendie,  Nysten,  and  others,  had 
not  been  able  to  exhibit  any  contraction,  on  the  application  to  it  of  the 
ordinary  excitants  of  muscular  irritability.  The  chemical  analyses  of 
Berzelius**  and  Young^  also  appeared  to  show,  that  the  transverse  fibres 
differ  essentially  from  those  of  proper  muscles.  It  has  been  suggested, 
however,  that  the  older  analyses  may  have  been  made  on  the  largest 
arteries  in  which  muscular  fibres  scarcely  exist  f  for  histologists — ^as 
elsewhere  shown — are  now  agreed,  that,  in  the  smaller  arteries,  more 
especially,  the  middle  coat  is  partly  composed  of  nonstriated  or  un- 
striped  muscular  tissue.  Moreover,  if  any  doubt  existed  in  regard  to 
the  contractile  action  of  the  smaller  arteries,  it  ought  to  be  removed  by 
the  experiments  of  MM.  E.  and  E.  H.  Weber,®  accurate  observers, 
which  were  made  with  the  rotating  magneto-electric  apparatus  upon 
the  arteries  of  the  mesentery  of  frogs  between  4th  and  ^^^th  of  a  Paris 
line  in  diameter.  When  vessels  between  these  dimensions  were  ex- 
posed to  the  electric  stream,  they  did  not  immediately  respond  to  the 
irritation;  but  in  a  few  seconds  they  began  to  contract,  so  tnat  in  from 
five  to  ten  seconds  their  diameter  was  diminished  one-third.  If  the 
stimulus  was  continued,  the  diminution  of  size  went  on  until  the  dia- 
meter was  reduced  to  one-third  or  even  one-sixth  of  what  it  was  ori- 
ginally, so  that  only  a  single  row  of  blood-corpuscles  could  pass  along 
the  vessel,  and  at  last  became  completely  closed  unless  the  stimulus 
was  removed.  They  found,  however,  no  change  produced  in  the 
capillaries  when  the  magneto-electric  current  was  applied  to  them; 
but  it  appeared  to  cause  an  unusual  adhesion  of  the  corpuscles  tq  each 
other,  and  to  the  parietes  of  the  vessels,  and  a  consequent  stagnation 
of  the  circulating  fluid  in  them.    Nor  did  the  larger  arteries  exhibit 

'  De  Arteriar.  et  Venar.  Vi  Irritabili,  &c.,  Groning.,  1766. 

«  E16men8  de  M6deo.  0p6rat.,  Turin,  1806. 

»  Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p.  83,  Edinb.,  1813  ;  also,  2d  Amer.  edit.,  Philad.,  1831. 

*  On  the  Arterial  Pulse,  p.  52,  Bath,  1816. 

>  On  Inflammation  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Lungs,  p.  20,  Lond.,  1820. 

B  View  of  the  Progress  of  Animal  Chemistry,  p.  25,  Lond.,  1813. 

'  An  Introduction  to  Medical  Literature,  p.  501,  Lond.,  1813. 

^  Kirkes  and  Paget,  Manual  of  Physiology,  p.  91,  2d  Amer.  edit.,  Philad.,  1853. 

9  Mailer's  Archly.  fUr  Anatomie,  u.  s.  w.,  U.  ii.  s.  232,  Jahrgang,  1847. 
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any  signs  of  contraction  when  the  stream  was  directed  to  them. 
Similar  results  were  obtained  in  analogous  experiments  by  Kolliker.* 

If  an  artery  be  exposed  in  a  living  animal,  we  observe  none  of  that 
contraction  and  dilatation  which  is  perceptible  in  the  heart;  although 
a  manifest  pulsation  is  communicated  to  the  finger  placed  over  it. 
The  phenomena  of  the  pulse  will  engage  attention  speedily.  We 
may  merely  remark,  at  present,  that  the  pulsations  are  manifestly 
more  dependent  upon  the  action  of  the  heart  than  upon  that  of  the 
arteries.  In  syncope,  they  entirely  cease ;  and  whilst  they  continue 
beneath  an  aneurismal  tumour,  because  the  continuity  of  the  vessel 
is  not  destroyed,  they  completely  cease  beneath  a  ligature  so  appli«i 
around  an  artery  as  to  cut  off'  the  flow  of  blood.  Bichat  attached  an 
inert  tube  to  the  carotid  artery  of  a  living  animal,  so  that  the  blood 
could  flow  through  it :  the  same  kind  of  pulsation  was  observed  in  it 
as  in  the  artery.  To  this  he  adapted  a  bag  of  gummed  taffeta,  so  as 
to  simulate  an  aneurismal  tumour :  the  pulsations  were  evidenced  in 
the  bag.  If,  again,  arterial  blood  be  passed  into  a  vein,  the  latter 
vessel,  which  has  ordinarily  no  pulsation,  begins  to  beat;  whilst,  if 
blood  from  a  vein  be  directed  into  an  artery,  the  latter  ceases  to  beat.* 

Another  class  of  physiologists  have  reduced  the  whole  of  the  arte- 
rial action  to  simple  elasticity;  a  property,  which  the  yellow  tissue 
that  composes  the  proper  membrane  of  the  artery  seems  to  possess  in 
an  unusual  degree.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Magendie.'  "  Admit- 
ting it  to  be  certain,"  he  remarks,  "  that  contraction  and  dilatation 
occur  in  arteries,  I  am  far  from  thinking,  with  some  authors  of  the  last 
century,  that  they  dilate  of  themselves,  and  contract  in  the  manner  of 
muscular  fibres.  On  the  contrary,  I 
am  certain,  that  they  are  passive  in  Fig.  121. 

both  cases, — ^that  is,  that  their  dilata- 
tion and  contraction  are  the  simple 
effect  of  the  elasticity  of  their  parietes, 

Eut  in  action  by  the  blood,  which  the 
eart  sends  incessantly  into  their  ca- 
vity,"— and  he  farther  remarks,  that 
there  is  no  difference,  in  this  respect, 
between  the  large  and  small  arteries. 
As  regards  the  larger  arteries,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  this  elasticity  is  the  prin- 
cipal but  not  the  only  action  exerted ; 
and  that  it  is  the  cause  why  the  blood 
flows  in  a  continuous,  though  pulsa- 
tory, stream,  when  an  opening  is  made 
into  them ;  thus  acting  like  the  reser- 
voir of  air  in  certain  pumps.  In  the 
pump  A  B,  represented  in  the  margi- 
nal figure,  were  there  no  air-vessel  C,  Section  of»Forciog  Pump. 

■  KdUiker  and  Siebold's  Zeitsohrift,  1849 ;  and  Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Rev..  Jtar. 
1850,  p.  241. 

'  Adelon,  art.  Circnlation,  In  Diet,  de  M  decine,  Ihn  idiUf  ▼.  321,  Paris,  1822,  and 
Fhjsiol.  de  THomme,  edit,  oit.,  iu.  380. 

•  Pr^ifl,  Ac,  edit,  cit.,  ii.  387 
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the  water  would  flow  througli  the  pipe  E  at  each  stroke  of  the  piston, 
but  the  stream  would  be  interrupted.  By  means  of  the  air-vessel  this 
is  remedied.  The  water,  at  each  stroke,  is  sent  into  the  vessel ;  the 
air  contained  in  the  air-vessel  is  thus  compressed,  and  its  elasticity 
thereby  augmented ;  so  that  it  keeps  up  a  constant  pressure  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  forces  it  out  of  the  vessel  through  the  pipe 
D  in  a  nearly  uniform  stream. — Now,  in  the  heart,  the  contraction  of 
the  ventricle  acts  like  the  depression  of  the  piston ;  the  blood  is  pro- 
pelled into  the  artery  in  an  interrupted  manner,  but  the  elasticity  of 
the  bloodvessel  presses  upon  the  blood,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  air 
in  the  air-vessel  presses  upon  the  water  within  it ;  and  the  blood  flows 
along  the  vessel  in  an  uninterrupted,  although  pulsatory,  stream.* 
There  are  many  difficulties,  however,  in  the  way  of  admitting  the 
whole  of  the  action  of  the  arteries  in  the  circulation  to  be  dependent 
upon  simple  elasticity.  The  heart  of  a  salamander  was  opened  by 
Spallanzani  ;*  the  blood  continued  to  flow  through  the  vessels  for 
twelve  minutes  after  the  operation.  The  heart  of  a  tadpole  was  cut 
out ;  the  circulation  was  maintained  for  some  time  in  several  of  the 
vascular  ramifications  of  the  tail.  The  heart  of  the  chick  in  ovo  was 
destroyed  immediately  after  contraction;  the  arterial  blood  took  a 
retrograde  direction,  and  the  momentum  of  the  venous  blood  was  re- 
doubled. The  circulation  continued  in  this  manner  for  eighteen 
minutes.  Dr.  Wilson  Philip^  states,  that  he  distinctly  saw  the  circu- 
lation in  the  smaller  vessels,  for  some  time  after  the  heart  had  been 
removed  from  the  body,  and  a  similar  observation  was  made  by  Dr. 
Hastings.*  The  last  gentleman  affirms,  that  in  the  large  arterial 
trunks,  and  even  in  the  veins,  he  has  noticed,  in  the  clearest  manner, 
their  contraction  on  the  application  of  various  stimulants,  both  che- 
mical and  mechanical.  It  is,  moreover,  well  known,  that  if  a  small 
living  artery  be  cut  across,  it  soon  contracts  so  as  to  arrest  the  hemor- 
rhage ; — that  whilst  an  animal  is  bleeding  to  death  the  arteries  will 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  decreasing  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
vessels,  and  contract  beyond  the  degree  to  which  their  elasticity  could 
be  presumed  to  carry  them ;  and  that  after  death  they  will  again  relax. 
Dr.  Parry  found,  that  an  artery  of  a  living  animal,  if  exposed  to  the 
air,  sometimes  contracts  in  a  few  minutes  to  a  great  extent ;  in  such 
case,  onljr  a  single  fibre  of  the  artery  may  be  affected,  narrowing  the 
channel  m  the  same  way  as  if  a  thread  were  tied  round  it. 

The  experiments  that  have  been  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  disco- 
vering the  dependence  of  the  arterial  action  on  the  nervous  system 
have  likewise  afforded  evidences  of  their  capability  of  assuming  a  con- 
tractile action,  and  have  led  to  a  better  comprehension  of  cases  of  what 
have  been  called  local  determinations  of  blood.  Dr.  Philip  found,  that 
the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  is  influenced  by  stimulants 

y 

*  Haller,  Elementa  Phjsiologiie,  ii.  212,  Laosan.,  1760 ;  Hales.  Hsmastatics,  p.  22, 
§  26,  Lond.,  1733 ;  Hunter  on  the  Blood,  by  J.  F.  Palmer,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  162,  Philad., 
1840 ;  Sir  C.  Bell,  Animal  Mechanics,  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  p.  44 ;  and  Todd 
and  Bowman,  The  Physiological  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Man,  Pt.  iv.  p.  352,  Lond*, 
1852 ;  or  Amer.  edit.,  Philad.,  1853. 

'  Experiments  on  the  Cironlation,  &o.,  translated  by  R.  Hall,  Lond.,  1801. 

*  An  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of  the  Vital  Functions,  Lond.,  1817 ;  and 
Lond.  Med.  Gazette,  for  March  25th,  1837,  p.  952.  *  Op.  oitat.,  p.  51. 
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applied  to  the  central  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  which  must  be 
owing  to  these  vessels,  possessing  a  power  of  contractility,  capable  of 
being  aroused  to  action  by  the  nervous  influence.  The  experiments 
of  Sir  Everard  Home^  are,  however,  more  applicable,  as  they  were 
directed  to  the  larger  arteries,  respecting  which  the  greatest  doubts 
have  been  entertained.  The  carotid  artery  of  a  dog  was  laid  bare ; 
the  par  vagum  and  great  sympathetic,  which,  in  that  animal,  fonn  one 
bundle,  were  separated  from  it  by  a  flattened  probe  for  one-tenth  of 
an  inch  in  length ;  the  head  and  neck  of  the  dog  were  then  placed  in 
an  easy  position,  and  the  pulsations  of  the  carotid  artery  were  attended 
to  by  all  present  for  two  minutes,  in  order  that  the  eye  might  be 
accustomed  to  their  force  in  a  natural  state.  The  nerve  passing  over 
the  probe  was  then  slightly  touched  with  caustic  potassa.  In  a  minute 
and  a  half,  the  pulsations  of  the  exposed  artery  became  more  distinct. 
In  two  minutes,  the  beats  were  stronger;  in  four  minutes,  their  vio- 
lence was  lessened;  and  in  five  minutes  the  action  was  restored  to  its 
natural  state.  The  experiment  was  repeated  with  analogous  results 
upon  a  rabbit.  The  par  vagum  was  separated  from  the  intercostal 
nerve;  and  when  the  former  nerve  alone  was  irritated  no  increase  took 
place  in  the  force  of  the  action  of  the  artery.  "  The  carotid  artery," 
says  Sir  Everard,  "  was  chosen  as  the  only  artery  in  the  body  of  suf- 
ficient size,  that  can  be  readily  exposed,  to  which  the  nervous  branches, 
supplying  it,  can  be  traced  from  their  trunk.  This  experiment  was 
repeated  three  diflerent  times,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubts  respecting  the 
result." 

These  experiments  demonstrate,  that,  under  the  nervous  influence,  an 
increase  or  a  diminution  may  take  place  in  the  contraction  of  an  artery; 
and  they  aid  us  in  the  explanation  of  cases,  in  which  the  circulation  has 
been  accomplished  where  the  heart  has  been  altogether  wanting  or  com- 
pletely defective  in  structure.  Sir  Everard  institute  farther  experi- 
ments, with  the  view  of  determining  whether  heat  or  cold  has  the  greater 
agency  in  stimulating  the  nerves  to  produce  this  efl*ect  upon  the  artery. 
Tne  wrist  of  one  arm  was  surrounded  by  bladders  filled  with  ice ;  and 
after  it  had  remained  in  that  state  for  five  minutes,  the  pulse  of  the  two 
wrists  was  felt  at  the  same  time.  The  beats  in  that  which  had  been 
cooled  were  found  to  be  manifestly  stronger.  A  similar  experiment 
was  now  made  with  water,  heated  to  from  120°  to  130°  of  Fahrenheit. 
The  pulse  was  found  to  be  softer  and  feebler  in  the  heated  arm.  When 
one  wrist  was  cooled  and  the  other  heated,  the  stroke  of  the  pulse  of 
the  cooled  arm  had  much  greater  force  than  that  of  the  heated  one. 
These  experiments  were  repeated  upon  the  wrists  of  several  young 
men  and  young  women  of  difi'erent  ages,  with  uniform  results. 

Lastly,  we  have  remarked,  and  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
matter  again,  that  certain  animals,  that  have  no  heart,  have  circulating 
vessels  in  which  contraction  and  dilatation  are  perceptible.  This  is 
the  case  with  the  class  vermes  of  Cuvier,  and  distinctly  so  in  the  lum- 
bricus  marinus  or  lug^  the  fcccA,  &c.  The  fact  has  been  invoked  both 
by  the  believers  in  the  muscular  contractilitjr  of  arteries,  and  by  those 
who  conceive  the  contractility  to  be  peculiar;  but  our  acquaintance 

1  Lectures  on  Comparatiye  Anatomj,  ill.  57,  Loud.,  1823. 
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witli  the  intimate  structure  of  the  coats  of  the  vessels  in  those  animals 
is  too  imperfect  for  us  to  assert  more  than  that  they  are  manifestly 
contractile.  In  an  interesting  case  of  acardiac  foetus  examined  by  Dr. 
Houston,  of  Dublin,  it  seemed  impossible  that  the  heart  of  a  twin  foetus 
could  have  occasioned  the  movement  of  blood  in  the  acardiac  one;  and 
hence  that  there  must  have  been  some  power  in  the  vessels  of  the  lat- 
ter— general,  or  capillary,  or  both — to  effect  the  circulation  through 
it  In  most  or  all  of  these  cases,  however,  a  perfect  twin  foetus  exists, 
whoso  placenta  is  in  some  degree  united  with  that  of  the  imperfect 
one;  and  the  circulation  in  the  latter  has  usually  been  attributed  to 
the  influence  of  the  heart  of  the  foriher  propagated  through  the  pla- 
cental vessels. 

From  these  and  other  considerations,  the  majority  of  physiologists 
have  admitted  a  contractile  action,  in  perhaps  all  except  the  larger 
urterial  trunks ;  and,  at  the  present  day,  the  most  general  and  satis- 
factory opinion  appears  to  be,  that,  in  addition  to  the  highly  elastic 
property  possessed  by  the  middle  coat,  it  is  capable  of  being  thrown  into 
contraction  through  the  organic  muscular  fibres,  which  exist  in  greater 
quantity  in  the  small  arteries  than  in  the  large;  that,  consequently 
in  the  larger  vessels  this  contraction  is  little  evidenced,  the  action  of 
the  artery  being  mainly  produced  by  its  elasticity;  but  that,  in  the 
smaller  arterial  ramifications,  the  contractility  is  more  manifest;  its 
great  object  being  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be  distributed 
to  a  part ;  or  to  adjust  the  vessel  to  the  amount  of  fluid  circulating  in 
it.  To  this  contractility,  necessarily  connected  with  the  life  of  the 
vessel,  and  which  he  considered  to  differ  from  both  muscular  contrac- 
tility and  simple  elasticity.  Dr.  Parry*  gave  the  name  tonicity. 

c.   Circulation  through  the  Capillaries. 

The  agency  of  the  capillary  vessels  in  the  circulation  has  been  a 
subject  of  contention.  The  opinion  of  Harvey,  embraced  by  J.  Mai- 
ler,* was,  that  the  action  of  the  heart  alone  is  sufficient  to  send  the 
blood  through  the  whole  circuit ;  but  we  have  seen,  that,  even  when 
aided  by  the  elasticity  and  contractility  of  the  arterial  trunks,  the  pul- 
sations of  that  organ  become  imperceptible  in  the  smaller  arteries ;  and, 
hence,  there  is  some  show  of  reason  for  the  belief,  that  in  the  capillair 
vessels  the  force  may  be  entirely  spent.  Were  we,  indeed,  to  admit 
that  the  force  of  the  heart  is  sufficient  to  send  the  blood  through  a 
single  capillary  circulation,  it  would  be  difficult  to  admit  that  it  could 
send  it  through  two — as  in  the  portal  circulation.  Still,  we  can  by  no 
means  accord  with  Professor  Draper,*  of  New  York,  that  "  it  is  nom 
on  all  hands  conceded,"  that  this  powerful  muscular  organ — the  heart — 
discharges  "  a  verv  subsidiary  duty." 

Bichat  regarded  the  capillaries  as  organs  of  propulsion,  and  alone 
concerned  in  returning  the  blood  to  the  heart  through  the  veins.  Dr. 
Marshall  Hall,*  on  the  other  hand,  denies,  that  we  have  any  proof  of 

1  On  the  Arterial  False,  p.  52,  Bath,  1816. 

*  Handbuch,  a.  s.  w.,  Baly's  translation,  p.  220,  Lond.,  1838. 
»  A  Text-Book  on  Chemistry,  p.  392,  New  York,  1846. 

*  A  Critical  and  Experimental  Essay  on  the  Circulation,  &o.,  p.  78,  Loud.,  1831, 
reprinted  in  this  ooontiy,  Philad.,  1835. 
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irritability  in  the  true  capillaries ;  and  Magendie*  conceives  tbe  con- 
traction of  the  heart  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  the  passage  of  the 
blood  through  those  vessels.  In  support  of  this  view  he  adduces  the 
following  experiment.  Having  passed  a  ligature  round  the  thigh  of  a 
dog,  so  as  not  to  compress  the  crural  artery  or  vein,  he  tied  the  latter 
near  the  groin,  and  made  a  small  opening  into  the  vessel.  The  blood 
immediately  issued  with  a  considerable  jet.  He  then  pressed  the 
artery  between  the  fingers,  so  as  to  prevent  the  arterial  blood  from 

{►assing  to  the  limb.  The  jet  of  venous  blood  did  not,  however,  stop, 
t  continued  for  some  moments,  but  went  on  diminishing,  and  the  flow 
was  arrested,  although  the  vein  was  filled  through  its  whole  extent 
When  the  artery  was  examined  during  these  occurrences,  it  was  ob- 
served to  contract  gradually,  and  at  length  became  completely  empty 
when  the  course  of  the  blood  in  the  vein  ceased.  At  this  stage  of  the 
experiment,  the  compression  was  removed  from  the  artery;  the  blood 
immediately  passed  into  the  vessel,  and,  as  soon  as  it  had  reached  the 
final  divisions,  began  to  flow  again  through  the  opening  in  the  vein, 
and  the  jet  was  gradually  restored.  On  compressing  the  artery  a^in 
until  it  was  emptied,  and  afterwards  allowing  the  arterial  blood  to 
pass  slowly  along  the  vessel,  the  discharge  from  the  vein  took  place, 
DUt  without  any  jet:  the  jet  was  resumed,  however,  as  soon  as  the 
artery  was  entirely  free. 

This  experiment  is  not  so  convincing  to  us  as  it  appears  to  have 
been  to  M.  Magendie.  The  chief  fact,  which  it  exhibits,  is  the  elastic, 
and  probably  contractile,  power  of  the  arteries.  It  might  have  been 
expected,  cL  priori,  under  any  hypothesis,  that  the  quantity  of  blood 
discharged  from  the  vein  would  hold  a  ratio  to  that  sent  by  the  artery; 
and,  consequently,  the  experiment  appears  to  us  to  bear  but  little  on 
the  question  regarding  the  separate  contractile  action  of  the  capillaries. 
It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  believe  that  such  an  action  does  not  exist.  In 
addition  to  the  circumstance,  already  mentioned,  of  the  absence  of  pul- 
sation in  the  smaller  arteries,  almost  every  writer  on  the  theory  of  in- 
flammation has  considered  the  fact  of  a  distinct  action  of  the  capillaries 
established,  and  leaves  to  the  physiologist  the  by  no  means  easy  task 
of  proving  it.  Dr.  Wilson  Philip*  placed  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot 
unaer  the  microscope,  and  distinctly  saw  the  capillaries  contract  on  the 
application  of  those  stimulants  that  produce  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cular fibre.  The  results  of  Dr.  Thomson's'  experiments  in  invafiti- 
gating  inflammation,  as  well  as  those  of  Dr.  Hastings,*  were  the  same. 
The  facts,  already  referred  to,  regarding  the  continuance  of  the  circu- 
lation in  the  minute  vessels  after  the  heart  had  been  removed,  as  well 
as  the  observation  of  Dr.  Philip,  that  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  is 
influenced  by  stimulants  applied  to  the  central  parts  of  the  nervous 
system,  are  confirmatory  of  the  same  point.  The  experiments  of  Drs. 
Thomson,  Philip,  and  Hastings,  were  repeated  by  Wedemeyer,*  with 

*  Precis,  &c.,  ii.  390. 

'  A  Treatise  on  Febrile  Diseases,  3d  edit.,ii.  17,  London,  1813;  and  Medioo-Chinirg. 
Transact.,  vol.  xii.  p.  401. 

*  Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p.  83,  Edinb.,  1813.  *  Op.  oitat. 

*  Untersuch.  ilber  die  Kreislanl^  u.  s.  w.,  Hannorer,  1828 ;  cited  in  Edinb.  Med.  and 
Burg.  Jonm.,  vol.  xzzii. 
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great  care.  The  circulation  in  the  mesentery  of  the  frog,  and  in  the 
web  of  its  foot,  being  observed  through  the  microscope,  it  was  evident, 
that  no  change  occurred  in  the  diameter  of  the  small  arteries,  or  in 
that  of  the  capillaries,  so  long  as  the  circulation  was  allowed  to  go  on 
in  its  natural  state ;  but  as  sood  as  excitants  were  applied  to  them,  an 
alteration  of  their  calibre  was  perceptible.  Alcohol  arrested  the  flow 
of  blood  without  inducing  much  apparent  contraction  of  the  vessels. 
Chloride  of  sodium,  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  minutes,  caused  them 
to  contract  one-fifth  of  their  calibre,  which  was  followed  by  their  dila- 
tation, and  a  gradual  retardation  and  stoppage  of  the  blood.  In  a 
space  of  time  varying  from  ten  to  thirty  seconds,  and  sometimes  im- 
mediately after  the  application  of  the  galvanic  circle,  they  contracted, 
some  one-fourth,  others  one-half,  and  others  three-fourths  of  their 
calibre.  The  contraction  at  times  continued  for  a  considerable  period| 
occasionally  for  several  hours;  in  other  instances  it  ceased  in  ten 
minutes,  and  the  vessels  resumed  their  natural  diameter.  A  second 
application  of  galvanism  to  the  same  capillaries  seldom  caused  any 
material  contraction.  Schwann^  likewise  found,  that  when  cold  water 
was  poured  on  the  vessels  of  a  frog,  which  had  been  previously  in  a 
warm  atmosphere,  the  capillaries  immediately  contracted,  but  aft«r  a 
time  regained  their  diameter.  Farther,  Mr.  Hunter*  found,  on  ex- 
posing arteries  to  the  air,  that  they  contracted  so  much  as  to  occasion 
obliteration  of  their  cavities;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  when  arteries — 
as  the  temporal — ^are  divided,  the  hemorrhage  is  arrested  by  the  spon- 
taneous contraction  of  the  divided  vessel, — a  contraction,  which,  as 
remarked  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  is  much  greater  than  could  be  accounted 
for  by  simple  elasticity  of  tissue,  and  is  more  marked  in  small  than  in 
large  vessels.' 

All  these  facts  prove  the  existence  of  a  vital  power  in  the  capillaries, 
capable  of  modifying,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  flow  of  blood  through 
them. 

Again : — ^the  phenomena  of  local  inflammation  have  been  considered 
to  favour  this  view  of  an  independent  action  of  the  capillaries,  in  which 
there  may  be  increased  flow  or  retardation  of  the  blood  in  a  part, 
without  the  general  circulation  exhibiting  augmented  action  or  excite- 
ment. In  the  natural  state,  the  vessels  of  the  tunica  conjunctiva 
covering  the  white  of  the  eye  receive  little  blood  ;  but  if  any  cause  of 
irritation  exists,  as  a  grain  of  sand  entering  between  the  eyelids,  blood 
is  rapidly  sent  into  them,  giving  the  appearance  that  has  been  not 
inappropriately  termed  "  blood-shot."**  In  the  experiments  of  Kalten- 
brunner,*  which  were  fully  confirmed  on  repetition,  the  blood  in 
inflammation  was  at  first  observed  streaming  to  the  irritated  part,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  capillary  vessels  became  distended ;  after- 
wards irregularity  of  circulation  occurred  in  the  gorged  capillary 

»  MttUer'a  Archiv.,  1836,  and  Lond.  Med.  Gazette,  Maj,  1837. 

'  A  Treatise  on  the  Blood,  Inflammation,  and  Gunshot  Wounds,  Amer.  edit.,  ii.  156, 
Philad.,  1840. 

»  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  259,  Philad..  1855. 

*  Thomson's  Lectures  on  Inflammation,  Edinb.,  1813. 

*  Ezperimenta  circa  Statum  Sanguinis  et  Vasorum  in  Inflammatione,  p.  23,Monach., 
1826. 
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system;  and  subsequently  complete  arrest  of  the  flow,  and  disorgani- 
zation. These  phenomena  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  prove  the 
existence  of  a  separate  action  of  the  capillaries,  and,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  other  facts,  are  overwhelming.  The  blush  of  modesty, 
and  the  paleness  of  guilt,  the  hectic  glow,  and  the  translucency  of 
congelation  are  circumstances  that  go  to  establish  the  same  point. 

The  contractile  power  of  the  capillaries  is  doubtless  modified  by  the 
condition  of  the  nerves  distributed  to  them,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
are  observed  to  increase  as  the  size  of  the  vessels  and  the  thickness  of 
their  coats  diminish.  Their  influence  is  strikingly  evinced  in  actions, 
that  are  altogether  nervous,  as  in  the  flushed  countenance  occasioned 
bj  sudden  mental  emotion.  By  some,  however,  the  whole  capillary 
circulation  has  been  ascribed  to  a  motive  faculty  inherent  in  the  cor- 
puscles of  the  blood;  whilst  others,  again,  have  asserted,  that  the 
"electro-ffalvanic  power," — or  in  other  words — the  nervous  power, 
generated  in  the  nervous  system,  and  acting  on  the  blood  corpuscles 
through  the  parietes  of  the  capillaries,  is  the  immediate  agent  that 
directs  the  circulation  in  the  capillaries.  All  this,  however,  enters 
into  the  inscrutable  question, — what  is  the  cause  of  life  in  the  tissues. — 
a  question  to  be  agitated,  but  not  solved,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
volume. 

But,  not  onlv  has  a  vital  power  of  contraction  been  conceded  to  the 
capillaries;  it  has  been  imagined,  that  they  possess  what  the  Germans 
call  a  JjehensiMT goT  {turgor  vitalis)  or  witai  property  of  expansi- 
bility or  turgescence.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Hebenstreit*  and  of 
Prus;*  and  it  has  been  embraced,  in  this  country,  by  Professor  Smith 
of  Yale  College;  by  his  son,  Professor  N.  R.  Smith  of  Baltimore,  in 
his  excellent  work  on  the  "  Arteries,"*  and  by  Professor  Hodge,*  of 
Philadelphia.  The  idea  has  been  esteemed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact 
of  excitants  having  been  seen  under  the  microscope,  by  Hastings,  Wede- 
meyer,  and  others,  to  occasion  not  only  contraction  but  dilatation  of 
the  capillaries.  The  phenomena  observed  in  the  erectile  tissues  have 
likewise  been  considered  to  favour  the  hypothesis ;  but  in  answer  to 
these  arguments  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  irregular  excitation,  pro- 
duced in  the  parts  by  the  application  of  powerful  stimulants,  might 
readily  give  occasion  to  an  appearance  of  expansibility  under  the  mi- 
croscope, without  our  being  justified  in  inferring,  that  these  vessels  pos- 
sess an  innate  vital  property  of  expansibility ;  and,  in  many  of  the  cases, 
in  which  ammonia  and  galvanism  were  applied  by  Thomson,  Hastings, 
Wedemeyer,  and  others,  the  action  of  contraction  ought  rather  to  be 
esteemed  physical  or  chemical  than  vital.  The  results  of  the  applica- 
tion of  such  excitants,  as  diluted  alcohol,  dilute  solutions  of  ammonia 
and  chloride  of  sodium,  can  alone  be  adduced  as  evidences  of  such  vital 
action  on  the  part  of  those  vessels.  The  dilatation  of  the  capillary 
system  and  of  the  smaller  arteries,  which  has  been  remarked  on  the 

»  Dissert,  de  Turgore  Vitali,  Lips.,  1795 ;  HUdebraadt's  Physiologie,  Auflag.  5,  § 
84 ;  and  Tiedemann's  Fhjsiologie,  trad,  par  Joordan,  p.  625,  Paris,  1831. 
«  D©  I'IrriUtion,  &c.,  Paris,  1825. 

*  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Arteries,  2d  edit.,  Baltimore,  1835. 

*  HoTih  Amor.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  June,  1828. 
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contact  of  those  agents,  is  not,  as  Oesterreicher^  has  remarked,  the 
primary  effect:  it  is  the  consequence  of  the  aflSux  of  blood  to  the  irri- 
tated part,  as  was  demonstrated,  also,  in  the  experiments  of  Kalten- 
brunner  on  inflammation,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made.  Lastly,  ^ 
attentive  observation  of  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  erectile  tissues 
must  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  turgescence  of  vessels  is  not  the 
first  link  in  the  chain  of  phenomena;  excitation  is  first  induced  in  the 
nerves  of  the  part, — generally  through  the  influence  of  the  brain,  and 
thence,  perhaps,  through  the  sympathetic  nerve, — and  the  afllux  of 
fluid  supervenes  on  this.  The  vital  expansibility  of  the  capiUaries 
cannot,  we  think,  be  regarded  as  proved,  or  probable. 

Professor  Draper,  of  New  York,  maintains,  that  the  great  agency  in 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  of  a  physical  character;  and  is  dependent 
upon  the  chemical  relations  of  that  fluid  to  the  tissues  with  which  it  is 
brought  in  contact.  On  the  principles  of  capillary  attraction — he  says 
— a  liquid  will  readily  flow  through  a  porous  body  for  which  it  has  a 
chemical  afllnity ;  but  it  will  refuse  to  flow  through  it,  if  it  has  no 
affinity  for  it.  On  this  principle  he  explains  why  the  arterial  blood 
presses  the  venous  before  it  in  the  systemic  circulation,  and  why  the 
reverse  takes  place  in  the  pulmonic.  "The  systemic  circulation  takes 
place  because  arterial  blood  has  a  high  affinity  for  the  tissues,  and 
venous  blood  little  or  none.  The  pulmonary  circulation  takes  place 
because  venous  blood  has  a  high  affinity  for  atmospheric  oxygen,  which 
it  finds  in  the  air  cells  of  the  lungs ;  and  arterial  blood  little  or  none. 
On  the  same  principle  we  may  explain  the  rise  of  sap  in  trees,  the  cir- 
culatory movements  in  the  different  animal  tribes,  and  the  minor 
circulations  of  the  human  system."*  Dr.  Dowler,^  of  New  Orleans, 
whilst  he  earnestly  combats  the  views  of  Professor  Draper,  is  a  strong 
advocate  for  the  distinct  action  of  the  capillary  vessels,  and  he  adduces 
a  number  of  striking  experiments  to  establish  his  position.  In  perhaps 
one-fourth  of  the  dissections  which  he  records,  the  bodies  were  carried 
to  the  dissecting-room  a  few  minutes  after  death.  The  external  veins, 
chiefly  those  of  the  arms  and  neck,  sometimes  became  distended ;  and 
when  they  were  opened,  the  blood  often  flowed  in  a  good  stream,  and 
was,  at  times,  projected  to  the  distance  of  a  foot  or  more.  In  some 
cases,  by  putting  a  ligature  around  the  arm,  or  by  grasping  it  above  the 
elbow,  the  blood  was  made  to  flow  more  freely,  ancl  by  moving  the 
muscles,  as  is  done  in  ordinary  bloodletting,  the  blood  shot  forth  for 
some  distance.  Punctures  in  the  middle  of  the  subclavian  discharged 
blood,  which  arose  in  a  full  stream,  against  gravity,  two  or  three  inches; 
sometimes  forming  an  arch  as  it  fell.  The  coronary  veins  discharged 
blood  rapidly  and  "  with  surprising  force."  These  dissections  are  con- 
sidered by  Dr.  Dowler  to  show  conclusively  the  independent  action  of 
the  capillaries ;  "  which  in  yellow  fever,  and  other  acute  fevers,  probably 
survives  respiration  and  the  heart's  action;  and  when  it  ceases  cada- 
veric hyperaemia  takes  place."    Such  is  doubtless  the  fact;   but  it 

1  Versucli  einer  Darstellung  der  Lehre  rom  Kreislauf  des  Slates,  NQmbeig,  1826. 

'  A  Text-Book  of  Chemistry,  p.  392,  New  York,  1846 ;  and  On  the  Forces  which  Fko- 
dnoe  the  Organization  of  Plants,  chap.  ill. 

s  Researches,  Critical  and  Experimental,  on  the  Capillary  Circulation.  (Rapriated 
from  the  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.)    January,  1849. 
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may  still  be  questioned,  whether  anything  more  than  the  physical 
capillarity  invoked  by  Professor  Draper  is  concerned  in  the  pheno- 
menon.  In  a  case  observed  by  the  author,  and  referred  to  elsewhere, 
blood  flowed  freely  from  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  and  coagulated  fifteen 
hours  after  the  cessation  of  respiration  and  circulation;  and  many 
similar  cases  are  on  record. 

The  circulation  through  the  capillaries  has  long  been  an  interesting 
topic  of  microscopic  research.    According  to  Wagner,*  a  magnifying 

Sower  of  from  two  to  three  hundred 
iameters  is  required  to  make  out  the 
particular  details.  The  blood  in 
mass,  or  in  the  larger  channels,  he 
says,  is  seen  to  flow  more  rapidly 
than  in  the  smaller.  Here  the  blood 
corpuscles  advance  with  great  rapid- 
ity, especially  in  the  arteries,  and 
with  a  whirling  motion,  and  form  a 
closely  crowded  stream  in  the  middle 
of  the  vessel,  without  ever  touching 
its  parietes.  With  a  little  attention, 
a  narrower  and  clearer,  but  always 
very  distinct  space  is  seen  to  remain 
between  the  great  middle  current  of 
blood  corpuscles  and  the  walls  of  the 
vessel,  in  which  a  few  white  corpus- 
cles, or  what  Wagner  considers  to 
be  lymph  corpuscles,  are  moved  on- 
wards, but  at  a  much  slower  rate. 
These  white  corpuscles  swim  in 
smaller  numbers  in  the  transparent 
liquor  sanguinis,  and  glide  slowlv, 

and  in  general  smoothly,  though  they  sometimes  advance  by  fits  and 
starts  more  rapidly,  but  with  intervening  pauses ;  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  at  least  ten  or  twelve  times  more  slov/ly  than  the  corpuscles  of 
the  central  stream.  The  clear  space,  filled  with  liquor  sanguinis  and 
white  corpuscles,  is  obvious  in  all  the  larger  capillaries,  whether  arte- 
rial or  venous,  but  ceases  to  be  apparent  in  the  smaller  intermediate 
vessels  which  admit  but  one  or  two  rows  of  blood  corpuscles  (Fig.  102). 
In  these  vessels,  two  sets  of  corpuscles  proceed  »ari  passu;  but,  accord- 
ing to  Wagner,  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  the  bloo<i  corpuscles  glide  more 
readily  onwards, — the  white  corpuscles  seeming  oft»n  to  be  detained  at 
the  bendings  of  vessels,  and  at  the  angles,  where  anastomosing  branches 
are  given  off;  here  they  remain  adherent  for  an  instant,  and  then  sud- 
denly proceed  onwards.  These  phenomena  are  observed  in  every  part 
of  the  peripheral  systemic  circulation;  but  an  exception  appears  to 
exist  in  the  pulmonic  circulation ;  the  capillaries  there  being  filled  with 
both  kinds  of  corpuscles  to  their  very  walls. 

It  is  in  this — the  intermediate — part  of  the  sanguiferous  system,  that 
most  important  functions  take  place.    In  the  smallest  artery  we  find 


Small  Venoui  BrAnch,  from  the  Web  of  » 
Frog'i  Foot,  mftgnified  350  diameters. 

6,  h.  Cells  of  parement  eplthelinra,  eontalnlnff 
nuclei.  In  the  upace  between  the  enrrent  of  oral 
blood  eorparcloa,  and  the  walls  of  the  reseel,  the 
roond  transparent  Ijmph  globnles  (?)  are  seen. 


Elements  of  Fhjsiolog/,  translated  hj  R.  WiUia,  §  122,  Lend.,  1842. 
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arterial  blood;  and  in  the  smallest  vein  communicating  with  it  blood 
always  possessing  venous  properties.    Between  those  points,  a  change 

must  have  oceurred,  the  reverse 
of  that  which  happens  in  the 
lungs.  It  is  here,  too — in  the 
tissues — that  nutrition,  secre- 
tion, and  calorification  are 
effected.  In  the  explanation 
of  these  functions,  we  shall 
find  it  impossible  not  to  sup- 
pose a  distinct  and  elective 
agency  in  the  tissues  concern- 
ed; and  as  it  is  by  such  agency, 
that  the  varying  activity  of 
the  difierent  functions  is  regu- 
lated, we  are  constrained  to 
believe,  that  the  capillary  ves- 
sels may  be  able  to  exert  a 
controlling  influence  over  the 
quantity  and  velocity  of  the 
blood  circulating  in  them.  In 
disease,  the  agencv  of  this  sys- 

Large  Vein  of  Frog*!  Foot,  magnified  600  diameters,     tem  of  VCSSCls  is  an  objCCt  of 

attentive  study  with  the  patho- 
logist. To  its  influence  in  in- 
flammation we  have  already 
alluded;  but  it  is  no  less  exemplified  in  the  more  general  diseases  of 
the  frame, — as  in  the  cold,  hot,  and  sweating  stages  of  an  intermittent 
Local,  irregular  capillary  action  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  common 
causes  or  effects  of  acute  diseases,  and  this  generally  occurs  in  some 
organ  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  the  deranging  influence.  It  is  a 
common  and  just  observation,  that  getting  the  feet  wet,  and  sitting  in 
a  draught  of  air,  are  more  certain  causes  of  catarrh  than  sudden  atmo- 
spheric vicissitudes  that  apply  to  the  whole  body;  and  so  extensive  is 
tne  sympathy  between  the  various  portions  of  the  system  of  nutrition, 
that  the  most  diversified  efiects  are  produced  in  different  individuals 
exposed  to  the  same  common  cause ;  one  may  have  inflammatory  sore 
throat;  another,  ordinary  catarrh;  another,  inflammation  of  the  bowels; 
according  to  the  precise  predisposition,  existing  in  the  individual  at 
the  time,  to  have  one  structure  morbidly  affected  rather  than  another; 
— but  these  are  interesting  topics,  which  belong  more  strictly  to  the 
pathologist.* 

By  the  united  action,  then,  of  the  heart,  arteries,  and  capillanr  or 
intermediate  system  of  vessels,  the  blood  attains  the  veins.  We  have 
now  to  consider  the  circulation  in  these  vessels. 

d.  Circulation  in  the  Veins, 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  Harvey  considered  the  force  of 
the  heart  to  be  of  itself  sufficient  to  return  the  blood,  sent  from  the  lefk 


by  c.  Blood  eorpuscles.  a,  a.  Ljmph  corposoles  (?) 
principal  1 7  eonspieaooa  in  the  clear  space  near  the  pa- 
rietes  of  the  vessel. 


'  See,  on  the  Capillaiy  Circulation,  William  S.  Savor/,  in  Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir. 
Rev.,  Jan.,  1855,  p.  390,  and  Jul/,  1855,  p.  12, 
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ventricle,  to  the  heart;  whilst  Bichat  conceived  the  whole  propuls6ry 
effort  to  be  lost  in  the  capillaries,  and  the  transmission  of  the  blood 
along  the  veins  to  be  entirely  eflTected  by  the  agency  of  the  capillary 
system.  It  is  singular,  that  an  iadividual  of  such  distinguished  powers 
of  discrimination  should  have  been  led  into  an  error  of  this  magnitude. 
It  is  a  well-known  principle  in  hydrostatics,  that  although  water,  when 
unconfined,  can  never  rise  above  its  level  at  any  point,  and  can  never 
move  upwards;  yet,  by  being  confined  in  pipes  or  close  channels  of 
any  kind,  it  will  rise  to  the  height  from  which  it  came.  Hence  the 
blood  in  the  right  auricle  would  stand  at  the  same  height  as  that  in  the 
left  ventricle, — were  they  inanimate  tubes.  We  need  be  at  no  loss, 
therefore,  in  understanding  how  the  blood  might  attain  the  right  auri- 
cle, when  the  body  is  erect,  by  this  hydrostatic  principle  alone ;  but 
we  have  seen,  that  the  force  exerted  by  the  heart,  arteries,  and  capil- 
lary system  is  superadded  to  this,  so  that  the  blood  would  rise  much 
higher  than  the  right  auricle,  and  consequently  exert  a  manifest  effort 
to  enter  it.  It  may  be  remarked,  also,  that  the  left  ventricle  is  not  the 
true  height  of  the  source,  but  the  top  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  which  is 
more  elevated  by  several  inches  than  the  right  auricle.  A  similar  view 
is  embraced  by  Dr.  Billing;*  but  Dr.  Carpenter* — in  commenting  on 
the  author's  observations  on  this  subject — suggests,  that  the  influence 
of  this  hydrostatic  force  would  scarcely  be  felt  through  the  plexus  of 
capillary  vessels;  "for  the  interposition  of  a  system  of  tubes  even  of 
much  larger  calibre  would  be,  by  the  friction  created  between  the  fluid 
and  their  walls,  an  effectual  obstacle  to  the  rapid  ascent  of  a  current, 
which  had  so  slight  an  impetus  as  that  derived  from  its  previous  fall." 
•The  author  did  not  mean,  however,  to  say  more  than  tnat  the  blood 
"might  attain"  the  right  auricle  by  the  hydrostatic  force  alone;  he  did 
not  wish  to  convey  the  idea,  that  the  circulation  could  be  carried  on 
without  the  aid  of  an  additional  force;  but  that  a  slight  effort  only  on 
the  part  of  the  heart,  arteries,  and  capillaries  might  be  needed  to  enable 
the  blood  to  perform  its  entire  circuit.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  in  the 
last  editions  of  his  valuable  work.  Dr.  Carpenter  has  omitted  those 
comments  on  the  observations  of  the  author. 

Are  we  then  to  regard  the  veins  as  simple  elastic  tubes  ?  This  is 
the  prevalent  belief.  Their  elasticity  is,  however,  much  less  than  that 
of  the  arteries.  Some  physiologists  have  conceived  them  to  possess  , 
contractile  properties  also.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Broussais,^  who 
founds  it,  in  part,  upon  certain  experiments  by  M.  Sarlandifere,  already 
referred  to,  in  which  contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  venee  cavsB  of 
the  frog  were  seen  for  many  minutes  after  the  heart  was  removed 
from  the  body.  These  pulsations  of  the  vena3  caves,  and  of  the  pul- 
monary veins  in  their  natural  state,  have  been  seen  by  numerous 
observers — by  Steno,  Lower,  Wepfer,  Borrachius,  Whytt,  Haller, 
Lancisi,  Miiller,  Marshall  Hall,  Flourens,  J.  J.  Allison,  and  others.* 

>  First  Pnnoiples  of  Medicine,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  36,  Philad.,  1842;  2d  Amer.  edit., 
PhUad.,  1851. 

«  Human  Physiology,  §  516,  Lond.,  1842. 

*  Traits  de  Physiol.,  &o.,  translat.  bj  Drs.  Bell  and  La  Roche,  p.  391,  Philad.,  1832. 

*  See  the  experiments  of  the  last  named  gentleman,  proving  the  existence  of  a  ve- 
nons  palse  indepSident  of  the  Heart  and  Nervous  System,  in  Amer.  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Sciences,  Feb.,  1839,  p.  806. 
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The  experiments  of  Dr.  Allison,  in  reference  to  the  venae  cavae  and 
pulmonary  veins,  appeared  to  him  to  prove ; — ^that  they  pulsate  near 
the  heart  in  the  four  classes  of  the  vertebrata ; — that  in  dying  animals 
they  pulsate  long  after  the  auricle  and  ventricle  have  ceased ;— that 
they  also  beat  even  in  quadrupeds  for  hours  after  they  have  been 
separated  from  the  heart  and  from  the  body ; — ^and  that  they  can  be 
stimulated  to  contract,  either  in  or  out  of  the  body,  by  mechanical 
and  galvanic  agency,  especially  by  the  latter,  aftier  all  motion  has 
ceased  for  some  time. 

Tt  has  been  deemed  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  veins  generally 
possess  any  contraction  like  that  of  the  venso  cavse  and  the  pulmonary 
veins  near  the  heart,  for  although  irritated  by  galvanic  and  mechanical 
stimuli  by  Haller,  Nysten,  Miiller,  J.  J.  Allison,  and  others,  no  motion 
whatever  could  be  detected  in  them.  It  has  been  before  shown,  how- 
ever, that  non-striated  muscular  fibres  enter  into  their  composition,  and 
Gerber  affirms,  that  the  fibres  of  their  middle  coat  bear  a  stronger 
resemblance  to  those  of  muscular  tissue  than  do  those  of  the  corre- 
sponding coat  of  the  arteries,  which  more  resemble  ordinary  elastic 
fibres.  In  the  veins  of  the  bat's  wing  Mr.  Wharton  Jones*  observed 
rhythmical  contractions  arid  dilatations,  and  that  they  were  provided 
with  valves,  some  of  which  completely,  and  others  only  partially, 
opposed  the  regurgitation  of  the  blood.  During  the  contraction  the 
flow  of  blood  in  the  vein  was  accelerated,  and  on  the  cessation  of  con* 
traction  the  flow  was  checked,  and  there  was  a  tendency  to  regurgita- 
tion. The  action  of  the  heart  appeared  to  maintain  the  onward  flow 
of  blood  during  the  dilatation  of  the  vein,  whilst  the  contraction  of 
the  vein  was  added  to  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  occasioned  the 
acceleration. 

In  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall*  on  the  circulation  in  the 
web  of  the  frog's  foot,  he  was  almost  invariably  able  to  detect,  with  a 
good  microscope,  a  degree  of  pulsatory  acceleration  of  the  blood  in  the 
arteries  at  each  contraction  of  the  heart ;  and  he  is  disposed  to  con- 
clude, that  the  natural  circulation  is  rapid,  and  entirely  pulsatory  in 
the  minute  arteries,  and  slow  and  equable  in  the  capillary  and  venous 
systems.  But  whenever  the  circulation  was  in  the  slightest  degree 
impeded,  the  pulsatory  movement  became  very  manifest  at  each  sys- 
tole of  the  heart,  and  it  was  seen  in  all  the  three  systems — arterial| 
capillary,  and  venous.  He  observed,  that  in  the  arteries  there  was 
generally  an  alternate,  more  or  less  rapid  flow  of  the  corpuscles  at 
each  systole  and  diastole  of  the  ventricle ;  and  that  in  the  capillaries 
and  veins  the  blood  was  often  completely  arrested  during  the  diastole, 
and  again  propelled  by  a  pulsatory  movement  during  the  systole ; — 
all  which  he  esteems  conclusive  proof,  that  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  heart  extend  through  the  arteries  to  the  capillaries,  and  through 
these  to  the  veins,  even  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body.  The  ex- 
periments of  Valentin'  would  seem,  however,  to  show,  that  but  little 
of  the  force  of  the  left  ventricle  remains  to  propel  the  blood  in  the 
veins.     He  found,  that  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  jugular  vein 

*  Philosophical  Transaotions,  1852,  p.  158. 

■  Essay  on  the  Circulation,  ch.  i.,  Lond.,  1831,  and  Philad.,  1835. 

'  Lehrbuoh  der  Phjsiologie  des  Menschen,  1.  477,  Braunschweig,  1844L 
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of  a  dog,  as  estimated  by  the  haBmadynamometer  of  Poiseuille,  was 
not  more  than  t^^^^  ^^  1^2^^  of  that  in  the  carotid  artery.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  vena  cava  inferior,  he  could  scarcely  detect  any  pressure ; 
almost  the  whole  force  of  the  heart  having  been  apparently  consumed 
during  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  capillaries:'  still — as 
Messrs.  Kirkes  and  Paget*  suggest — slight  as  this  remanent  fo^e 
might  be,  it  would  be  enough  to  complete  the  circulation,  inasmuch  as 
although  the  spontaneous  dilatation  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles  may 
not  be  forcible  enough  to  assist  the  movement  of  blood  in  them,  it  is 
adapted  to  present  no  obstacle  to  the  movement. 

That  the  veins  are  possessed  of  elasticity  is  proved  by  the  operation 
of  bloodletting,  in  which  a  part  of  the  jet,  on  puncturing  the  vein,  is 
owing  to  the  over-distended  vessel  returning  upon  itself;  but  that  this 
property  exists  to  a  trifling  extent  only  is  shown  by  the  varicose  state 
of  the  vessels,  which  is  so  frequently  seen  in  the  lower  extremities. 

e.  Forces  that  propel  the  Blood, 

From  the  inquiry  into  the  agency  of  the  different  circulatory  organs 
in  propelling  the  blood,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  action  of  the  heart,  the 
elasticity  of  the  arteries,  and  a  certain  degree  of  contractile  action  in 
the  smaller  vessels  more  especially,  a  distinct  action  of  the  capillary 
vessels,  and  a  slight  elastic  and  perhaps  contractile  action  on  the  part 
of  the  veins,  may  be  esteemed  the  efficient  motors.  Of  these,  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  capillaries,  and  the  contraction  of  the  arteries 
and  veins,  can  alone  be  regarded  as  sources  of  motion,  the  elasticity  of 
the  vessels  being  simple  directors,  not  generators  of  force.  But  there 
is  another  agency,  which  is  probably  more  efficient  than  has  been 
generally  conceived.  This  is  the  stiction  power  of  the  heart,  or  deriva* 
turn  as  it  has  been  termed,  to  which  attention  has  been  chiefly  directed 
by  Haller,'  Wilson,*  Carson,'  Zugenbiihler,  Schubarth,  Platner,  Blu- 
menbach,®  and  others ;  but  which  is  not  assented  to  by  Oesterreicher,^ 
MuUer,®  and  others.^  It  is  presumed,  that  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  heart  are  mixed  up  with  a  large  quantity  of  areolar  tissue ;  and 
that  whilst  the  contraction  of  the  cavities  is  effected  by  the  action  of 
the  muscular  fibres,  dilatation  is  produced  by  the  relaxation  of  the 
contracted  fibres,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  areolar  tissue ;  so  that  when 
the  heart  has  contracted,  and  sent  its  blood  onwards,  its  elasticity 
instantly  restores  it  to  its  dilated  condition ;  a  vacuum  is  formed,  and 
the  blood  rushes  in  to  fill  it.  This  action  has  been  compared  by  Dr. 
Bostock,*®  and  by  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,"  Prof.  Turner,"  and  others,  to 

/ 

1  Magendie,  Lemons  sur  les  Ph^nom^nes  Physiques  de  la  Vie,  iii.  162,  Paris,  1837. 

>  Mannal  of  Physiology,  2d  Amer.  edit.,  p.  11^  Philad.,  1853. 

*  Elem.  Physiol.,  ii.  lib.  vi. 

«  Enquiry  into  the  Moving  Powers  employed  in  the  Circolatian  of  the  Blood,  Loud., 
1784. 

*  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Motion  of  the  Blood,  2d  edit.,  Lond.,  1833. 

*  Institutiones  Physiologioa,  §  126,  Qotting.,  1798. 
^  Lehre  vom  Kreislauf  des  Blutes,  NUmberg,  1826. 

*  Handbuch,  u.  s.  w.,  Baly's  translation,  p.  173. 

*  Burdach,  Fhysiologie  als  Erlahrungswissenachaft,  iv.  270,  Leipi.,  1832. 
»  Physiology,  3d  edit.,  p.  251,  Lond.,  1836. 

I'  Animal  Physiology,  (Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,)  p.  83,  Load.,  1S20« 
^  Edinb.  Medico-Chimrg.  Transact.,  lU.  225. 
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that  of  an  elastic  gum  bottle,  which,  when  filled  with  water,  and  com- 
pressed by  the  hand,  allows  the  fluid  to  be  drjven  from  its  mouth  with 
a  velocity  proportionate  to  the  compressing  force ;  but  the  instant  the 
pressure  is  removed  elasticity  begins  to  operate,  and  if  the  mouth  of 
the  bottle  be  now  immersed  in  water,  a  considerable  quantity  of  that 
fluid  will  be  drawn  up  into  the  bottle,  in  consequence  of  the  vacuum 
formed  within  it.  This  power  of  elasticity  in  the  tissues  composing 
the  parietes  of  the  heart  is  the  only  one  whose  existence  has  been  ad- 
mitted as  concerned  in  the  phenomenon.  Dr.  Carpenter,'  however — 
as  before  remarked — has  suggested,  whether  there  may  not  exist  in 
muscle  an  active  force  of  elongation,  as  well  as  an  active  force  of  con- 
traction— arising  from  the  mutual  repulsion  of  particles  whose  natural 
contraction  is  the  occasion  of  the  shortening.  The  suggestion — it  need 
scarcely  be  said — is  altogether  hypothetical. 

The  existence  of  this  force  is  confirmed  by  DoUinger,' — who,  when 
examining  the  embryos  of  birds,  saw  the  blood  advance  along  the  veins, 
and  the  venous  trunks  pour  it  into  the  auricles  at  the  moment  they 
dilated  to  receive  it;  as  well  as  by  Dr.  T.  Robinson,*  and  M.  Cruveil- 
hier,*  who  were  forcibly  struck  with  the  activity  with  which  the  diastole 
was  effected,  in  the  cases  of  monstrosity  more  than  once  referred  to. 
Dr.  Carpenter*  thinks  it  very  doubtful  "how  far  the  auricles  have 
such  a  power  of  active  dilatation  as  would  be  required  for  this  purpose;" 
but  the  question  need  not  regard  the  auricles.  It  is  but  necessary  to 
suppose,  that  an  action  or  power  of  dilatation  exists  in  the  ventricles; 
and  this  is  now  generally  admitted.  He  farther  remarks,  that  it  has 
been  shown  experimentally  by  Dr.  Amott  and  others,  that  no  suction 

Sower  exerted  at  the  farther  end  of  a  long  tube,  whose  walls  are  as 
eficient  in  firmness  as  those  of  the  veins  are,  can  occasion  any  accele- 
ration in  a  current  of  fluid  transmitted  through  it;  for  the  effect  of  the 
suction  is  destroyed  at  no  great  distance  from  the  point  at  which  it  is 
applied  by  the  flapping  together  of  the  sides  of  the  vessel ;  but  in 
answer  to  this  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  remains  to  be  shown,  that 
such  flapping  of  the  sides  would  necessarily  occur  in  the  veins,  which 
are  living  vessels,  and  constantly  receiving  blood  from  the  capillaries 
under  the  action  of  vital  forces. 

Another  accessory  force,  that  has  been  invoked,  is  the  suction  power 
of  the  chest  or  inspiratijon  of  venoiis  bloodj  as  it  has  been  termed. 
This  is  conceived  to  be  effected  by  the  same  mechanism  as  that  which 
draws  air  into  the  chest.  The  chest  is  dilated  during  inspiration;  an 
approach  to  a  vacuum  occurs  in  it;  and  the  blood,  as  well  as  the  air, 
is  forcibly  drawn  towards  that  cavity.  On  the  other  hand,  during  ex- 
piration, all  the  thoracic  viscera  are  compressed ;  the  venous  blood  is 
repelled  from  the  chest,  and  the  arterial  blood  reaches  its  destination 
with  greater  celerity,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  expiratory  muscles 

»  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  249,  (note),  Philad.,  1855. 

'  Denkachriften  der  Konigl.  Akademie  der  Wissensohaft.  zu  Milnoh.en,  vii.  217 ;  and 
Bardach,  op.  oitat.,  p.  272. 

'  Amerioan  Journal  of  the  Medioal  Sciences,  No.  xzii. 

*  Gazette  M6dioale  de  Paris,  7  AoClt,  1841,  p.  535 ;  cited  in  Brit,  and  Foreign  Medical 
Review,  Oct..  1841,  p.  535. 

»  Ibid.,  p;  276. 
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being  added  to  that  of  the  left  ventricle.  Haller,*  Lamure,*  and  Lornr,* 
had  observed,  that  the  blood  in  the  external  jugular  vein  moves  under 
manifestly  different  influences  during  inspiration  and  expiration.  Gene- 
rally, when  the  chest  is  dilated  in  inspiration,  the  vein  empties  itself 
briskly ;  becomes  flat,  and  its  sides  are  occasionally  accurately  applied 
against  each  other; — but  during  expiration  it  rises,  and  becomes  filled 
with  blood; — effects,  which  are  more  evident,  when  the  respiratory 
movements  are  extensive.  The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  by 
Haller  and  Lorry  is  the  one  given  above. 

To  discover  whether  the  same  thing  happens  to  the  venae  cav8B,  M. 
Magendie  introduced  a  gum  elastic  catheter  into  the  jugular  vein,  so  as 
to  penetrate  the  vena  cava  and  even  the  right  auricle: — the  blood  was 
observed  to  flow  from  the  extremity  of  the  tube  at  the  time  of  expira- 
tion only.  During  inspiration,  air  was  rapidly  drawn  into  the  heart, 
giving  rise  to  the  symptoms,  elsewhere  mentioned,  which  attend  the 
reception  of  air  into  that  organ.  Similar  results  were  obtained,  when 
the  tube  was  introduced  into  the  crural  vein  in  the  direction  of  the 
abdomen.  So  far  as  regards  the  larger  venous  trunks,  therefore,  the 
influence  of  respiration  on  the  circulation  is  sufficiently  evidenced.* 

It  can  be  easily  shown,  by  opening  an  artery  of  the  limbs,  that  expi- 
ration— especially  forced  expiration,  and  violent  efforts — manifestly 
accelerate  the  motion  of  arterial  blood.  In  animals  subjected  to  expe- 
riment, it  is  impracticable  to  excite  either  the  forced  expiration  or  vio- 
lent effort  at  pleasure;  but  we  can,  as  a  substitute,  compress  the  sides 
of  the  chest  with  the  hands,  according  to  the  plan  recommended  by 
Lamure ;  when  the  blood  will  be  found  to  flow  more  or  less  copiously 
in  proportion  to  the  pressure  exerted.  It  occurred  to  M.  Magendie, 
that  this  effect  of  respiration  on  the  course  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries 
might  influence  the  flow  along  the  veins.  To  prove  this,  he  passed  a 
ligature  around  one  of  the  jugular  veins  of  a  dog.  The  vessel  emptied 
itself  beneath  the  ligature,  and  became  turgid  above  it.  He  then  made 
a  slight  puncture  with  the  lancet  in  the  distended  portion;  and  in  this 
way  obtained  a  jet  of  blood,  which  was  not  sensioly  modified  by  the 
ordinary  respiratory  movements,  but  became  of  triple  or  quadruple  the 
size,  when  the  animal  struggled.  As  it  might  be  objected  to  this  expe- 
riment, that  the  effect  of  respiration  was  not  transmitted  by  the  arteries 
to  the  open  vein,  but  rather  by  the  veins  that  had  remained  firee,  which 
might  have  conveyed  the  blood  repelled  from  the  vena  cava  towards 
the  tied  vein  by  means  of  anastomoses,  the  experiment  was  varied. 
The  dog  has  not,  like  man,  large  internal  jugular  veins,  which  receive 
the  blood  from  the  interior  of  the  head.  The  circulation  from  the  head 
and  neck  is,  in  it,  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  external  jugular  veins, 
which  are  extremely  large;  the  internal  jugulars  being  little  more 
than  vestiges.  By  tying  both  of  these  veins  at  once,  M.  Magendie 
made  sure  of  obviating,  in  great  part,  the  reflux  in  question;  but,  in- 
stead of  this  double  ligature  diminishing  the  phenomenon  under  con- 
sideration, the  jet  became  more  closely  connected  with  the  respiratory 

1  Elementa  Phjaiologis,  torn.  il.  lib.  vi.  sect.  iv.  §  8,  Lansann.,  1760. 

'  M6m.  de  TAcad.  des  Sciences,  ponr  1749.  *  Magendie,  Pi^ois,  &o.,  ii.  416. 

*  Poiseoille,  in  Magendie's  Jounuil  de  Phjsiologle,  viii.  272. 
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movement;  for  it  was  manifestly  modified  even  by  ordinary  respira- 
tion, which  was  not  the  case  wnen  a  single  ligature  was  employed. 
From  these  and  other  experiments,  he  properly  concluded  that  the  tur- 
gesoence  of  the  veins  must  not  be  ascribed,  with  Haller,  Lamure,  and 
Lorry,  simply  to  the  reflux  of  the  blood  of  the  venae  cavae  into  the 
branches  opening  directly  or  indirectly  into  them ;  but  partly  to  the 
blood  beingv  sent  in  larger  quantity  into  the  veins  from  the  arteries.* 
In  the  same  manner  are  explained, — the  rising  and  sinking  of  the 
brain,  which,  as  will  be  observed  in  an  after  part  of  this  volume, 
are  synchronous  with  expiration  and  inspiration.  During  expira- 
tion, the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  are  compressed ;  the  blood 
is  driven  more  into  the  branches  of  the  ascending  aorta,  and  is,  at  the 
same  time,  prevented  from  returning  by  the  veins:  owing  to  the  com- 
bination of  these  causes,  the  brain  is  raised  during  expiration.  In  in- 
spiration, all  this  pressure  is  removed ;  the  blood  is  free  to  pass  equally 
by  the  descending  and  ascending  aorta ;  the  return  by  the  veins  is 
ready,  and  the  brain  therefore  sinks.*  We  can  thus,  also,  explain  why 
the  race  is  red  and  swollen  during  crying,  running,  straining,  and  the 
violent  emotions;  and  why  pain  is  augmented  in  local  inflammation 
of  an  extremity, — as  in  cases  of  whitlow;  and  when  respiration  is  hur- 
ried or  impeded  by  running,  crying,  &c.  The  blood  accumulates  in 
the  part,  owin^  to  the  compound  effect  of  increased  flow  by  the  arte- 
ries, and  impeded  return  by  the  veins.  The  same  explanation  applies 
to  the  production  of  hemorrhage  by  any  violent  exertion  ;  and  M. 
Bourdon'  affirms,  that  he  has  always  seen  hemorrhage  from  the  nose 
largely  augmented  during  expiration ;  diminished  at  the  time  of  in- 
spiration; and  arrested  by  prolonged  inspiration; — a  therapeutical  fact 
of  some  interest. 

Experiments  with  the  haemadynamometer  by  Poiseuille,and  Lndwig/ 
confirm  those  mentioned  above: — the  column  of  mercury  having  been 
found  to  rise  at  each  expiration,  and  to  sink  during  inspiration. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  too,  that  in  forced  and  deep  inspiration 
the  force  of  the  heart  becomes  so  much  diminished,  that  the  pulse  is 
very  slow  and  feeble,  and  in  some  cases  cannot  be  felt.'  This  pheno* 
menon  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Weber*  and  Bonders  f  and  has 
been  the  subject  of  numerous  experiments  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Mitchell.*  All 
admit  that  an  accumulation  of  blood  takes  place  in  the  right  side  of 
the  heart  under  such  circumstances ;  and  that  such  is  the  fact  was  de- 
monstrated in  the  subject  of  a  remarkable  case  of  congenital  absence 

»  Pr6ciB,  &o.,  ii.  421. 

'  This  motion  of  the  brain  mast  not  be  confounded  with  that  which  is  sjnchronoos 
with  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle  ;  and  is  owing  to  the  pulsation  of  the  arteries 
mt  the  base  of  the  brain. 

*  Recherohes  sur  laM6chanisme  de  la  Respiration  et  snr  la  Circulation  duSang,  Paris, 
1820;  see,  also,  Longet,  Anatomie  et  Phyaiologie  du  Systdme  Nerveux,  pp.  777  and  779. 

*  Mailer's  Archiv.  fUr  Anatomie,  u.  s.  w.,  Heft.  iv.  s.  242,  Berlin,  1847. 

*  J.  Muller,  Lehrbuch  der  Phjsiolog.,  i.  198 ;  and  Todd  and  Bowman,  The  Phvsiolo- 
gical  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Man,  Pt.  iv.  p.  363,  Lond.,  1852,  or  Amer.  edit., 
Philad.,  1853. 

*  Mailer's  Archiv.,  1851,  p.  88  ;  and  Canstatt*s  Jahresbericht,  1851,  s.  124. 

^  Henle  and  Pfeuflfer's  Zeitsohrifi,  B.  lit.  and  iv. ;  and  Funke's  Wagner*s  Lehrbnoh 
det  Physiologic,  s.  296,  Leipz.,  1854. 
'  American  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  April,  1854,  p.  387. 
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of  the  sternum,  in  which  the  movements  of  the  heart  were  visible.  It 
was  distinctly  seen,  that  ifrhen  the  young  man  held  his  breath  the  right 
auricle  was  made  once  and  a  half  larger,  and  thus  became  engorg^.^ 
In  prolonged  and  deep  inspiration  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  heart  by 
the  veins — as  has  been  shown — is  greatly  promoted,  whilst  its  export 
by  the  arteries  is  correspondingly  diminished;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  temporary  cessation  of  the  heart's  action  is  the  result  of  the  conse- 
quent engorgement.  These  experiments  sufficiently  show,  that  a  power 
exists  pf  suspending  the  heart  s  action  momentarily ;  and  they  throw 
some  light  on  the  extraordinary  cases  of  suspended  animation  referred 
to  elsewhere,  (p.  403.) 

It  is  manifest,  then,  that  the  circulation  is  modified  by  the  move- 
ments of  inspiration  and  expiration,* — the  former  facilitating  the  flow 
of  blood  to  tne  heart  by  the  veins,  and  the  latter  encouraging  the  flow 
from  it  by  the  arteries;  and  we  shall  see  hereafter,  that  the  dilatation  of 
the  chest, — which  constitutes  the  first  inspiration  of  the  new-bom  child, 
— is  the  cause  of  the  establishment  of  the  new  circulation ;  the  same  dila- 
tation, which  causes  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  air-cells,  soliciting  the 
flow  of  blood,  or  the  "  inspiration  of  venous  blood,"  as  M.  Magendie' 
has  termed  it.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Eoyal  Society  of  London, 
in  June,  1835,  Dr.  Wardrop,* — after  remarking,  that  he  considers  in- 
spiration as  an  auxiliary  to  the  venous,  and  expiration  to  the  arterial, 
circulation, — attempts,  on  this  principle,  to  explain  the  influence  exerted 
on  the  circulation,  and  on  the  action  of  the  heart,  by  various  modes  of 
respiration,  whether  voluntary  or  involuntary,  under  different  circum- 
stances. Laughing,  crying,  weeping,  sobbing,  and  sighing,  he  regards 
as  efforts  made  with  a  view  to  ettect  certain  alterations  in  the  quantity 
of  blood  in  the  lungs  and  heart,  when  the  circulation  has  been  dis- 
turbed by  mental  emotions.  The  influence  of  ordinary  respiration  can, 
however,  be  trifling ;  yet  it  has  been  brought  forward  by  Sir  David 
Barry*  as  the  efficient  cause  of  venous  circulation.  His  reasons  for  this 
belief  are, — the  facts  just  mentioned,  regarding  the  influence  of  in- 
spiration on  the  flow  of  blood  towards  the  heart;  and  certain  ingeni- 
ously modified  experiments,  tending  to  the  elucidation  of  the  same 
result.  He  introduced  one  end  of  a  spirally  convoluted  tube  into  the 
jugular  vein  of  an  animal, — the  vein  being  tied  above  the  point  where 
the  tube  was  inserted, — and  plunged  the  other  into  a  vessel  filled  with 
a  coloured  fluid.  During  inspiration,  the  fluid  passed  from  the  vessel 
into  the  vein :  during  expiration,  it  remained  stationary  in  the  tube,  or 
was  repelled  into  the  vessel.  Dr.  Bostock*  remarks,  that  he  was  pre- 
sent at  some  experiments,  which  were  performed  by  Sir  David  at  the. 
Veterinary  College  in  London,  and  it  appeared  sufficiently  obvious, 
that  when  one  end  of  a  glass  tube  was  inserted  either  into  the  large 

'  Lancet,  Jane  23, 1855;  and  Amer.  Joum.  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  Oct.,  1855,  p.  483. 

'  Dr.  aendinning's  Report  to  the  Brit.  Association,  1839-40,  in  Lond.  Med.  Oasette, 
Nov.  13,  1840,  p.  270. 

»  Pr6cis,  &o.,  U.  416. 

4  On  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Heart ;  with  some  new  views 
of  the  Phjsiologj  of  the  Circulation,  Lond.,  1837. 

*  Experimental  Researches  on  the  Influence  of  Atmospheric  Pressure  upon  the 
Circulation  of  the  Blood,  &c.,  Lond.,  1826. 

•  Physiology,  3d  edit.,  p.  330,  note,  Lond.,  1836. 
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veins,  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  or  into  the  pericardium, — ^the 
other  end  being  plunged  into  a  vessel  of  coloured  water, — the  water 
rose  up  the  tube  during  inspiration,  and  descended  during  expiration. 
The  conclusion  of  Sir  Davia  from  these  experiments  is  most  compre- 
hensive ; — that  "the  circulation  in  the  great  veins  depends  upon  atmo- 
spheric pressure  in  all  animals  possessing  the  power  of  contracting 
and  dilating  a  cavity  around  that  point,  to  which  the  centripetal  car- 
rent  of  their  circulation  is  directed ;  and  he  conceives,  that  as,  during 
inspiration,  a  vacuum  is  formed  around  the  heart,  the  equilibrium  of 
pressure  is  destroved,  and  the  atmosphere  acts  upon  the  superficial 
veins,  propelling  tneir  contents  onwards  to  supply  the  vacuum ;  but  in- 
dependently of  other  objections,  there  are  a  fewlhat  appear  convincing 
against  the  sole  agency  of  ordinary  respiration  in  eflfecting  venous  cir- 
culation. According  to  Sir  David's  hypothesis,  blood  ought  to  arrive 
at  the  heart  at  the  time  of  inspiration  only ;  and  as  there  are,  on  the 
average,  seventy -two  contractions  of  the  heart  for  every  eighteen  in- 
spirations; or  four  contractions,  or — what  is  the  same  thing — four 
dilatations  of  the  auricle  for  each  respiration ;  one  of  these  only  ought 
to  be  concerned  in  the  propulsion  of  blood,  whilst  the  rest  should  be 
bloodless;  yet  we  feel  no  difference  in  the  strength  of  the  four  pulsations. 
It  is  clear,  too,  if  we  adopt  Sir  David's  reasoning,  that,  of  the  four 
pulsations,  two,  and  consequently  two  dilatations  must  occur  during 
expiration,  at  which  time  the  capacity  of  the  chest  is  actually  dimi- 
nished; and,  again,  the  respiratory  influence  cannot  be  invoked  to  ex- 
plain the  circulation  in  the  foetus  or  in  aquatic  animals.  At  the  most, 
therefore,  respiration  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  feeble  auxiliary  in  the 
circulation.  In  favour  of  his  opinion  of  the  efficiency  of  atmospheric 
pressure  in  causing  the  return  of  the  blood  by  the  veins.  Sir  David 
adduces  the  fact, — already  referred  to,  under  the  head  of  Absorption, 
— that  the  application  of  an  exhausted  vessel  over  a  poisoned  wound 
prevents  the  absorption  of  the  poison ;  but  this,  as  we  have  seen,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  physical  effect,  which  would  apply  equally  to  any  view 
of  the  subject. 

In  all  these  cases,  the  elastic  resilience  of  the  lungs,  by  contributing 
to  diminish  the  atmospheric  pressure  from  the  outer  surface  of  the 
auricles,  may  likewise,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Carson,*  have  some  agency 
in  soliciting  the  blood  into  these  cavities;  but  the  agency  cannot  be 
great.  It  has  recently  been  suggested  by  Liebig,'  that  the  fluids  of 
the  body,  in  consequence  of  the  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  transpira- 
tion, acquire  a  motion  towards  the  skin  and  lungs ;  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  that  this  could  have  any  important  effect  on  the  circulation. 

There  is  another  circumstance  of  a  purely  physical  nature,  which 
may  exert  some  influence  upon  the  flow  of  the  blood  along  the  veins; 
the  expanded  termination  of  tlie  venas  cavae  in  the  right  auricle.  To 
explain  this,  it  is  necessary  to  premise  a  detail  of  a  few  hydraulic  facts. 
If  an  aperture  A,  Fig.  124,  exist  in  a  cistern  X,  the  water  will  not  issue 
at  the  aperture  by  a  stream  of  uniform  size;  but,  at  a  short  distance 

'  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1820,  and  An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Respiration, 
&o.,  3d  edit.,  Liverpool,  1833. 

■  Researches  on  the  Motion  of  the  Juices  in  the  Animal  Body,  hy  W.  Gregory,  M.  D., 
p.  74,  London,  1848. 
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from  the  reservoir,  it  will  be  contracted  Fig.  124. 

as  at  B,  constituting  what   has   beeu 

termed  the  vena  corUracta.     Now,  it  has 

been  found,  that  if  a  tube  technically 

called  an  adjutage  be  attached  to  this 

aperture,  so  as  to  accurately  fit  the 

stream,  as  at  A  B,  Fig.  125,  as  much 

fluid  will  flow  from  the  reservoir  as  if 

the  aperture  alone  existed. 

Again,  if  the  pipe  B  C  be  attached  to 
the  adjutage  A  B,  the  expanded  ex- 
tremity at  A  will  occasion  the  flow  of 
water  from  the  reservoir  to  be  greater 
than  it  would  be  if  no  such  expanded 
extremity  existed,  in  the  ratio,  accord-  ven*  Contracta. 

ing  to  Venturi,  of  12-1  to  10;  and  if  to 

the  tube  B  C,  a  truncated  conical  tube  C  D  "be  attached,  the  length  of 
which  is  nearly  nine  times  the  diameter  of  C;  and  the  diameter  of  0 
to  that  of  D  be  as 
1  to8;  the  flow  of 
water  will  be  aug- 
mented in  the  pro- 
portion of  24  to 
12*1;  so  that,  by  the 
two  adjutages  A  B 
and  C  D,  the  ex- 
penditure through 
the  pipe  B  C  is  in- 
creased in  the  ratio 

of  24  to  10.      This  Ven»  Contracta. 

fisict, — the  result  of 

direct  experiment,  and  so  important  to  those  who  contract  to  supply 
water  by  means  of  pipes, — was  known  to  the  Romans.  Private  per- 
sons, according  to  Frontinus,'  were  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  the  right 
of  delivering  water  in  their  houses  from  the  public  reservoirs,  but  the 
law  prohibited  them  from  making  the  conducting  pipe  larger  than  the 
opening  allowed  them  in  the  reservoir,  within  the  distance  of  fifty  feet 
The  Roman  legislature  must,  therefore,  have  been  aware  of  the  fact, 
that  an  adjutage  with  an  expanded  orifice,  would  increase  the  flow  of 
water ;  but  they  were  ignorant  that  the  same  effect  would  be  induced 
beyond  the  fifty  feet.  A  case — "The  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company 
against  Moore" — was  tried  in  March  term,  1837,  before  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Pennsylvania,  in  which  these  hydraulic  principles  were  in- 
volved. The  defendant  had  conveyed  to  him  by  the  plaintiffs  a  certain 
lot  of  ground,  together  with  the  privilege  of  drawing  from  the  Schuyl- 
kill canal  as  much  water  as  would  pass  through  two  metallic  apertures 
of  a  size  mentioned.  He  applied,  however,  to  the  aperture  a  conical 
tube  or  adjutage  by  which  the  flow  of  water  was  proved  to  have  been 


De  Aquaeductibiui  Urbis  Romse  Commentarins,  190,  37,  Patav.,  1722. 
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ffreatly  augmented.    It  was  decided,  that  he  had  no  right  to  increase 
the  flow  by  such  agency.^ 

Let  us  apply  this  law  of  hydraulics  to  the  circulation.    In  the  first 

!)lace,  at  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta,  there  is  a  mani- 
fest narrowness,  formed  by  the  ring  at  the  base  of  the  semilunar  valves: 
this  might  be  conceived  unfavourable  to  the  flow  of  the  blood  along 
those  vessels  during  the  systole  of  the  ventricles ;  but  from  the  law, 
which  has  been  laid  down,  the  narrowness  would  occupy  the  natural 
situation  of  the  vena  contracta,  and,  therefore,  little  or  no  effect  would 
be  induced.  The  discharge  would  be  the  same  as  if  no  such  narrow- 
ness existed.  We  have  seen,  again,  that  the  vena  cava  becomes  of 
larger  calibre  as  it  approaches  the  right  auricle,  and  finally  terminates 
in  mat  cavity  by  an  expanded  aperture.  This  may  have  a  similar  effect 
with  the  expanaed  tube  C  D,  Fig.  125,  which  doubles  the  expenditure.* 
In  making  these  conjectures, — some  of  which  have  been  adduced  by 
Sir  Charles  Bell, — it  is  proper  to  observe,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
natural  philosophers,  the  effect  of  the  adjutage  is  entirely  due  to  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  and  that  no  such  acceleration  occurs,  provided  the 
experiment  be  repeated  in  vacuo.  Sir  Charles  BelP  conceives,  that 
"  tne  weight  of  the  descending  column  in  the  reservoir  being  the  force, 
and  this  operating  as  a  vis  ci  tergo^  it  is  like  the  water  propelled  from 
the^e^  dCeau^  and  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  tube  permits  the  stream 
from  behind  to  force  itself  between  the  filaments,  and  disperses  them, 
without  producing  that  pressure  on  the  sides  of  the  tube,  which  must 
take  place,  where  it  is  of  uniform  calibre."  It  is  on  this  latter  view 
only,  that  these  hydrostatic  facts  can  be  applied  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
circulation. 

In  addition  to  the  movements  impressed  on  the  blood  by  the  parietes 
of  the  cavities  in  which  it  moves,  it  has  been  considered  by  many  phy- 
siologists,— as  by  Harvey,  Glisson,  Bohn,  Albinus,  Rosa,  Tiedemann, 
G.  B.  Treviranus,*  Rogerson,*  Alison,*  and  others, — to  possess  a  power 
of  automatic  or  self-motion.  M.  Broussais^  asserts,  that  he  has  seen 
experiments, — originally  performed  by  M.  P.  A.  Fabre,  which  showed, 
that  the  blood,  in  the  capillary  system,  frequently  moves  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  to  that  given  it  by  the  heart, — repeated  by  M.  Sarlan- 
di^re  on  the  mesentery  of  the  frog.  In  these,  the  blood  was  seen  to 
rush  for  some  moments  towards  the  point  irritated ;  and,  when  a  con- 
gestion had  taken  place  there,  thev  remarked,  that  the  corpuscles  took 
a  different  direction,  and  traversed  vessels  which  conveyed  them  in  an 
opposite  course;  and,  a  few  seconds  afterwards,  they  were  again  ob- 
served to  return  with  equal  rapidity  to  the  point  from  which  they  had 
been  repelled.    Tiedemann'  has  collected  the  testimonies  of  various 

'  Reports  of  Cases  adjudged  in  the  Supreme  Ck>art  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  Eastern 
District,  hy  Thomas  I.  Wharton,  vol.  ii.  p.  477,  Philadelphia,  1837. 
'  Venturi,  Sur  la  Communication  Lat^rale  du  Mouvement  dans  les  Fluides,  Paris,  1798. 

*  Animal  Mechanics,  p.  40,  in  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  Lond.,  1829. 

«  Tiedemann,  Trait6  Complet  de  Physiologie  de  PHomme,  traduit  par  Jomdan,  L 
348,  Paris,  1831. 

*  A  Treatise  on  Inflammation,  &c.,  Lond.,  1832. 

*  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal  for  Jan.,  1836. 

J*  Trait6  de  Physiologie,  &c.,  translated  by  Drs.  BeU  and  La  Roohe,  3d  edit.,  p.  374^ 
Fbilad.,  1832.  •  Op.  ciUt. 
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individuals  on  this  point.  Haller,*  Spallanzani,*  Wilson  Philip,^  Gr.  E. 
Treviranus/  and  others,  have  remarked,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope, 
that  the  blood  continued  to  move  in  the  vessels  of  diflFerent  animals, 
but  chiefly  of  frogs,  for  some  time  after  the  great  vessels  had  been  tied, 
or  the  heart  itself  removed ; — a  fact  which  Tiedemann,  also,  often  wit- 
nessed. C.  F.  Wolft;*  Rolando,**  Dcillinger  and  Pander,^  Prtjvost  and 
Dumas,^  Von  Baer,^  and  others,"*  saw  blood  corpuscles  in  motion  in 
the  incubated  egg,  before  the  formation  of  either  vessels  or  heart ;  aud 
Hunter,  Gruithuisen,  and  Kaltenbrunner  observed, — in  the  midst  of  the 
areolar  tissue  of  inflamed  parts,  in  tissues  undergoing  regeneration, 
and  during  the  cicatrization  of  wounds, — bloody  points  placed  suc- 
cessively in  contact  with  each  other,  forming  small  currents,  which 
represented  new  vessels,  and  united  to  those  already  existing.  The 
fact,  indeed,  that  the  embryo  forms  its  own  vessels,  and  that  blood  in 
motion  can  be  detected  before  vessels  are  in  esse^  is  a  sufficient  proof, — 
were  there  no  other, — that  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood  possess  the 
faculty  of  motion,  either  in  themselves,  or  by  virtue  of  an  attraction 
exerted  upon  them  by  the  solid  parietes  in  which  they  move.  Miiller" 
thinks  the  idea  of  spontaneous  motion  in  a  fluid,  independently  of 
attraction  or  repulsion  from  the  sides  of  another  object,  is  inconceiv- 
able ;  and  as  Tiedemann"  has  remarked,  if  we  admit  this  faculty  in 
animals  provided  with  a  heart,  the  progression  of  the  blood  must  be 
mainly  owing  to  that  viscus ;  ifor,  after  the  heart  ceases  to  act,  the  cir- 
culation is  soon  arrested.  The  blood,  too,  only  remains  fluid,  and 
possesses  the  faculty  of  motion,  whilst  it  is  in  connexion  with  the  living 
body.  When  taken  from  the  vessel  in  which  it  circulates,  it  soon 
coagulates,  and  loses  its  motive  power.  This  motion  has,  by  some, — 
and,  according  to  Brandt,**  not  without  grounds, — been  presumed  to  be 
owing  to  electro-chemical  agency. 

Burdach**  has  properly  observed,  that  the  old  but  perfectly  correct 
saying,  ^'•uhi  stimuhia  ibi  affluxus^'^  means  nothing  more  than  that 
where  the  vital  activity  of  an  organ  is  augmented,  more  blood  will  be 
drawn  to  it;  whence  it  naturally  follows,  that  the  progression  of  blood 
in  the  capillaries  must  be,  in  some  measure,  dependent  on  the  activity 
of  the  vital  manifestations  in  the  tissue.  It  has  been  already  shown, 
that  if  the  capillary  action  be  excited  by  stimulants,  a  greater  flow  of 
blood  takes  place  into  that  system  of  vessels ;  and  as  the  functions  of 

'  Oper.  Minor.,  i.  115,  sect.  8. 

'  £xper.:on  the  Circulation,  &c.,  in  Eng.  bj  R.  HaU,  Lond.,  1801. 

*  Philofi.  Transact.,  1815;  and  Medico-Cliirurg.  Trans.,  vol.  xii. 

*  Vermischte  Schriften,  1.  102. 

*  Theoria  Oenerationis,  Hal.,  1759. 

*  Dizionario  Periodico  di  Medicina,  Torino,  1822-1823. 

^  Dissert,  sist.  Hist.   Metamorphoseos  quam  Ovum  Incnbatam  prioribus  quinqne 
Diebus  subit,  Wirceb.,  1817. 

'  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  torn.  xii.  p.  415,  Dec,  1827. 

*  Ueber  die  Entwickeluugsgeschichte  der  Tliiere,  a.  s.  w.,  Th.  i.  Kdnigsberg,  1828. 

*  Allen  Thomson,  On  the  Formation  of  New  Bloodvessels,  Edinb.,  1832;  and  art. 
Circulation,  in  CyclopaBdia  of  Anat.  and  Physiology,  p.  7,  Lond.,  1836. 

"  Uandbuch,  u.  s.  w.,  Baly's  translation,  p.  224,  Lond.,  1838. 
"  Op.  cit.,  p.  349. 

"  Art.  Blut,  in  Encjclopad.  Worterb.  .der  Medicinisch.  Wissenschaft.  v.  596,  Berlin, 
1830. 
"  Die  Physiologie  als  Erfahrungswissenschaft,  &c.,  Band,  iv.,  Leipz.,  1832.  ^ 
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nutrition  and  secretion  are  accomplished  by  that  system,  it  is  obvious, 
that  any  increase  in  the  activity  of  those  functions  must  attract  a  larger 
afflux  of  fluids,  and,  in  this  manner,  modify  the  circulation  independ- 
ently of  the  heart  and  larger  vessels.  But  this,  again,  can  have  out  a 
subordinate  influence  on  the  general  circulation. 

Lastly,  M.  RaspaiP  resolves  the  whole  of  the  circulation,  as  he 
does  other  functions,  into  a  double  action  of  aspiration  and  expiration 
by  the  tissues  concerned.  As  the  blood  is  the  bearer  of  life  to  every 
part  of  the  organism,  and  of  nourishment  and  reparation  to  the  organs, 
— to  prevent  its  destination  being  annulled,  a  part  pf  the  fluid,  he  says, 
must  be  absorbed  by  the  surfaces,  which  it  bathes:  these  surfaces  must 
attract  nutritive  juices  from  the  blood,  and  they  must  return  to  the 
blood  the  refuse  of  their  elaboration, — in  other  words,  they  must  aspire 
and  expire.  Now,  this  double  function  cannot  take  place  without  the 
fluid  being  set  in  motion,  and  this  motion  must  be  the  more  constant 
and  uniform  as  the  double  function  is  inherent  in  every  molecule  of 
the  surface  of  the  vessels.     In  this  way  he  accounts  for  the  mercury, 

E laced  in  a  tube  communicating  with  an  artery,  being  kept  at  the  same 
eight  near  to,  or  at  a  distance  from,  the  heart ;  because,  he  says,  it  is 
not  the  action  of  the  heart  which  supports  it,  but  the  action  of  the 
parietes  of  the  vessels.  Every  surface,  which  aspires,  provided  it  is 
flexible,  must  be,  in  its  turn,  he  conceives,  attracted  by  the  substance 
aspired,  and,  consequently,  by  the  act  of  aspiration  alone,  the  motions 
of  systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart  and  arteries  may  be  explained. 
When  their  inner  parietes  aspire — or  assimilate  the  fluid, — the  heart 
will  contract;  when,  on  the  contrary,  they  expire, — owing  to  the 
mutual  repulsion  between  the  heaft  and  the  fluid,  the  former  dilates; 
and,  as  the  movements  of  the  heart  are  energetic  on  account  of  its  size, 
its  movements  will  add  to  the  velocity  of  the  circulation  in  the  arte- 
ries, which  will,  therefore,  besides  their  proper  actions  of  aspiration 
and  expiration,  present  movements  isochronous  with  the  pulsations  of 
the  heart.  "  Add  to  this  accessory-  cause  of  arterial  pulsations  the 
movements  impressed  by  the  aerial  aspiration,  which  takes  place  in 
the  lungs,  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood  will  no  longer  present  in- 
surmountable problems." 

All  this,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  is  ingenious;  but  nothing  more. 

f.  Accelerating  and  Retarding  Forces, 

The  above  are  the  chief  accelerating  causes  of  the  circulation.  There 
are  others,  that  at  times  accelerate,  and  at  times  retard ;  and  others, 
again,  that  must  always  be  regarded  as  impeding  influences.  All  these 
are  of  a  physical  character,  and  applicable  as  well  to  inert  hydraulic 
machines  as  to  the  pipes  of  the  human  bodv. 

1.  Friction  always  acts  as  a  retarding  force.  That  which  occurs 
between  a  solid  and  the  surface  on  which  it  moves,  can  be  subjected 
to  calculation,  but  not  so  with  a  fluid,  inasmuch  as  all  its  particles  do 
not  move  equally :  whilst  one  part  is  moving  rapidly,  another  may  be 
stationarv,  moving  slowly,  or  even  in  a  contrary  direction,  as  is  seen  in 
rivers,  where  the  middle  of  the  stream  always  flows  with  greater  velo- 

y  »  Chimie  Organique,  p.  364,  Paris,  1833. 
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city  than  the  sides.  The  same  thing  happens  to  water  flowing  through 
pipes;  the  water,  which  is  in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  pipe,  moves 
more  slowly  than  that  at  the  centre.  This  retarding  force  is  much 
diminished  by  the  polished  state  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  bloodves- 
sels, as  is  proved  by  the  circumstance,  that  if  we  introduce  an  inert 
tube  into  an  artery,  the  blood  will  not  flow  through  it  for  any  length 
of  time,  M.  Poiseuille*  infers,  from  his  investigations,  that  a  still  layer 
of  serum  lines  the  interior  of  the  capillary  vessels,  which  may  have 
some  eflect  in  retarding  the  blood  globules  in  their  progress  through 
the  intermediate  system.  Yet  the  viscosity  of  the  blood,  within  certain 
limits,  would  seem  to  be  important  to  enable  it  to  pass  through  the 
capillary  system.  M.  Magendie,  indeed,  pronounces  it  to  be  an  indis- 
pensable condition  for  its  free  circulation  through  the  capillaries.* 

2.  Gravity  may  either  be  an  active  or  retarding  force,  and  is  always 
exerting  itself,  in  both  ways,  on  different  sets  of  vessels.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, the  flow  of  blood  to  the  lower  extremity  by  the  arteries  is  aided 
in  the  erect  attitude  by  the  force  of  gravity,  its  return  by  the  veins  is 
retarded  by  the  same  cause.  The  pulse  of  a  person  in  health  beats 
slower  when  he  is  in  the  recumbent,  than  in  the  erect,  attitude.  This 
is  owing  to  there  being  no  necessity  for  the  heart  to  make  use  of  un- 
usual exertions  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  blood,  against  gravity, 
towards  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  In  therapeutics,  the  physician 
finds  great  advantage  from  bearing  this  influence  in  mind;  and,  hence, 
in  diseases  of  the  head, — as  in  inflammation  of  the  brain,  in  apoplectic 
tendency,  ophthalmia,  &c., — he  directs  the  patient's  head  to  be  kept 
raised;  whilst  in  uterine  affections  the  horizontal  posture,  or  one  in 
which  the  lower  part  of  the  body  i^  raised  even  higher  than  the  head, 
is  inculcated ;  and  in  ulcers  or  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  lower 
extremities,  the  leg  is  recommended  to  be  kept  elevated.  Every  one, 
who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  suffer  from  whitlow,  has  experienced  the 
essential  difference  in  the  degree  of  pain  produced  by  position.  If  the 
finger  be  held  down,  gravity  aids  the  flow  of  blood  by  the  arteries,  and 
retards  its  return  by  the  veins:  the  consequence  is  turgescence  and 
painful  distension;  but-if  it  be  held  higher  than  the  centre  of  the  cir- 
culation, the  flow  by  the  arteries  is  impeded,  whilst  its  return  by  the 
veins  is  accelerated,  and  hence  the  marked  relief  afforded, 

3.  Curvatures. — Besides  friction,  the  existence  of  curvatures  has  con- 
siderable effect  on  the  velocity  and  quantity  of  the  fluid  passing  through 
pipes.  A  jet  does  not  rise  as  high  from  the  pipe  or  adjutage  of  a  reser- 
voir, if  there  be  an  angular  turn  in  it,  as  if  the  bend  were  a  gradual 
curve  or  sweep.  The  expense  of  force,  produced  by  such  curvatures 
in  arteries,  is  seen  at  each  contraction  of  the  ventricle, — the  tendency 
in  the  artery  to  become  straight  producing  an  evident  movement,  which 
has  been  called  locomotion  of  the  artery^  and  has  been  looked  upon,  by 
some,  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  pulse.  This  motion  is,  of  course, 
more  perceptible  the  nearer  to  the  heart,  and  the  greater  the  vessel ; 
hence  it  is  more  obvious  at  the  arch  of  the  aorta;  and  we  can  now 
understand  why  this  arch  should  be  so  gradual.    There  ^  a  good  ex- 

»  Biblioth.  Universelle,  Nov.,  1836. 

'  Lectures  on  the  Blood,  edit,  cit.,  p.  102,  Plulad.,  1839. 
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ample  of  the  force  used  in  this  effort  at  straightening  the  artery,  in  the 
case  of  the  popliteal  artery,  when  the  legs  are  crossed,  and  a  curvature 
is  thus  produced.  The  force  is  sufficient  to  raise  a  weight  of  upwards 
of  fifty  pounds  at  each  contraction  of  the  ventricle,  notwithstanding 
it  acts  at  the  extremity  of  so  long  a  lever.  This  fact  is  sufficient  to 
exhibit  the  inaccuracy  of  the  notion  of  MM.  Bichat  and  Bricheteau,* 
that  the  curvatures  in  the  arteries  can  have  no  effect  in  retarding  the 
flow  of  blood.  Such  could  only  be  the  case,  Bichat  thinks,  if  the  ves- 
sels were  empty  at  each  systole. 

4.  Anastomoses. — The  anastomoses  of  vessels  have,  doubtless,  also 
some  influence  on  the  course  of  the  blood ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ap- 
preciate it.  The  superficial  veins  are  especially  liable  to  have  the 
circulation  impeded  by  compression  in  the  diflerent  postures  of  the 
body;  but  by  means  of  the  numerous  anastomoses  if  the  blood  cannot 
pass  by  one  channel,  it  is  diverted  into  others.  Although,  however, 
a  forcible  compression  may  arrest  or  retard  the  flow  by  those  vessels, 
a  slight  degree  of  support  prevents  the  vein  from  being  dilated  by  the 
force  of  the  blood  passing  into  it,  and  thus  favours  its  motion.  The 
constant  pressure  of  the  skin  hence  facilitates  the  circulation  through 
the  subcutaneous  veins,  and  if,  by  any  means,  the  pressure  be  dimin- 
ished, especially  in  those  parts  in  which  the  blood  has  to  make  its  way 
against  gravity — as  in  the  lower  extremities — varices  or  dilatations  of 
the  vessels  supervene,  which  are  remedied  by  the  mechanical  compres- 
sion of  an  appropriate  bandage. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  calculate  the  velocity  with  which  the 
blood  proceeds  in  its  course;  and  how  long  it  would  take  for  a  blood 
corpuscle,  setting  out  from  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  to  attain  the  right 
side.  It  is  clear,  that  the  data  are,  in  the  first  place,  totally  insi2fi- 
cient  for  any  approximation.  We  know  not  the  exact  quantity  of 
blood  contained  in  the  vessels ; — the  amount  sent  into  the  artery  at 
each  contraction  of  the  ventricle;  the  relative  velocity  of  the  arterial, 
venous,  and  capillarv  circulations; — and,  if  we  knew  them  at  any  one 
moment,  they  are  liable  to  incessant  fluctuations,  which  would  preclude 
any  accurate  average  from  being  deduced.  Were  these  circumstances 
insufficient  to  exhibit  the  inanity  of  such  researches,  the  varying  esti- 
mates of  different  observers  would  establish  it.  These  assign  the  time 
occupied  in  the  circulation  from  two  minutes  to  fifteen  or  twenty  hours! 
Moreover,  the  distances  which  the  corpuscles  have  to  traverse  must  be 
various.  In  the  heart,  the  passage  from  one  side  to  the  other  by  the 
coronary  vessels  is  very  short;  whilst  if  the  blood  has  to  proceed  to 
a  remote  part  of  the  body,  the  distance  is  considerable. 

Were  we  to  regard  the  vascular  svstem  as  forming  a  single  tube; — 
by  knowing  the  weight  of  the  blood  and  the  quantity  which  the  left 
ventricle  is  capable  of  sending  forward  at  each  contraction,  we  could 
calculate  with  facility  the  period  that  must  elapse  before  an  amount 
equal  to  the  whole  mass  is  distributed.  Thus,  if  we  estimate,  with 
many  physiologists,  the  quantity  propelled  forward  at  each  contraction 
of  the  ventricle  to  be  two  ounces;  and  the  whole  mass  of  blood  to  be 

'  Giniqne  Mddicale,  p.  145,  Paris,  1835  ;  or  the  author's  translation  in  his  Ameriotn 
Medical  Library,  Philad.,  1837. 
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SO  pounds,  it  will  require,  on  an  average,  about  240  beats  of  the  heart 
to  send  it  onwards;  which  can  be  accomplished  in  little  more  than  3 
minutes,  yet,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  the  requisite  data,  a 
modern  writer  has  gone  so  far  as  to  affirm  the  average  velocity  of  the 
blood  in  the  aorta  to  be  about  eight  inches  per  second ;  whilst  "  the 
velocity  in  the  extreme  capillaries  is  found  to  be  often  less  than  one 
inch  per  minute!'*  A  similar  estimate  was  made  by  Dr.  Young:' 
Hales*  estimated  the  velocity  of  the  blood,  leaving  the  heart  at 
149-2  feet  per  minute,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  passing  through  the 
organ  every  hour  at  twenty  times  the  weight  of  the  blood  in  the  body; 
but  the  judicious  physiologist  knows  well,  that  in  all  operations,  which 
are,  in  part,  of  a  vital  character,  the  results  of  every  kind  of  calcula- 
tion must  be  received  with  caution.  In  the  larger  animals,  as  the 
whale,  the  quantity  of  the  fluid  circulating  in  the  aorta  must  be  pro- 
digious. Dr.  Hunter,  in  his  account  of  the  dissection  of  a  whale,  states 
that  the  aorta  was  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  that  ten  or  fifteen  gallons  of 
blood  were  probably  thrown  out  of  the  heart  at  each  stroke;  so  that 
this  vessel  is,  in  the  whale,  actually  larger  than  the  main  pipe  of  the 
old  water- works  at  London  Bridge;  and  the  water,  rushing  through 
the  pipe,  it  has  been  conceived,  had  less  impetus  and  velocity  than  that 
gushing  from  the  heart  of  this  leviathan.' 

But  the  highest  of  these  estimates,  as  to  the  velocity  of  the  circula- 
tory current,  is  probably  far  beneath  the  truth,  inasmuch  as  experi- 
ments have  shown,  that  substances  introduced  into  the  venous  circula- 
tion may  be  detected  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  arterial  circulation 
in  animals  larger  even  than  man  in  less  than  thirty  seconds.  Ten 
seconds  after  having  injected  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta  into  the 
jugular  vein  of  a  horse.  Dr.  Blake,*  formerly  of  Saint  Louis,  drew 
blood  from  the  carotid  of  the  opposite  side :  after  allowing  this  to  flow 
for  five  seconds,  he  received  the  blood  that  flowed  during  the  next  five 
seconds  into  another  vessel;  and  that  which  flowed  after  the  twentieth 
second,  by  which  time  the  action  of  the  heart  had  stopped,  was  re- 
ceived into  a  third  vessel.  No  trace  of  baryta  could  be  detected  in 
the  blood  that  flowed  between  the  tenth  and  fifteenth  seconds ;  but  it 
was  discovered  in  that  which  flowed  between  the  fifteenth  and  twenti- 
eth. In  a  dog,  the  poisonous  eftects  of  strychnia  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem appeared  in  twelve  seconds  after  injection  into  the  jugular  vein; 
in  a  fowl  in  six  and  a  half  seconds;  ana  in  a  rabbit  in  four  and  a  half 
seconds, — the  interval  being  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  velocity  of  their 
respective  circulations.  From  the  results  of  these  and  other  experi- 
ments. Dr.  Carpenter  thought  it  difficult  to  resist  the-  conclusion,  that 
some  other  force  than  the  contractions  of  the  heart  must  have  a  share 
in  producing  the  movement  of  the  blood  through  the  vessels.*  If, 
however,  we  adopt  the  estimate  of  the  average  quantity  of  blood  dis- 

'  An  Introduction  to  Med.  Literatare,  p.  609,  Lond.,  1813. 

•  Statical  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  40,  Lond.,  1733. 

•  Paley's  Natural  Theology ;  and  Animal  Physiology,  p.  75,  Library  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge, Lond.,  1829. 

*  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Oct.,  1841 ;  St.  Louis  Medical  and  Sul^oal  Journal, 
Nov.  and  Dec,  1848;  and  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  p.  1%,  July,  1849. 

*  Human  Thysiology,  §  491,  Lond.,  1842. 
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charged  by  the  left  ventricle  at  each  contraction,  as  gi  ven  by  Valentin,' — 
(oz.  5-3,)  and  still  more  that  given  by  Volkmann  (oz.  6*2) — a  part  of 
the  difficulty  is  removed.  According  to  the  data  of  the  former  thirty 
pounds  of  blood  would  require  90  contractions  of  the  ventricle,  which 
would  be  accomplished  in  about  a  minute  and  a  third, — Mr.  Paget 
says  in  from  43|  to  62f  seconds, — the  discordance  being  owing  to  the 
varying  estimates  as  to  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body.  If  we 
take  the  estimate  of  the  amount  of  blood  by  Dr.  Blake  (page  357),  it 
could  be  accomplished  in  from  53  to  60  contractions  of  the  ventricle, 
or  in  from  44  to  50  seconds.  Valentin's  estimate  of  the  quantity  sent 
out  at  each  contraction  is  probably,  however,  too  high : — three  ounces 
may  be  nearer  the  mark. 

With  this  velocity  of  the  general  circulation,  it  seems  at  first  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend  its  slowness  of  progression  in  the  capillary  vessels, 
which  in  the  frog,  according  to  Valentin,'  from  many  careful  micro- 
metric  examinations,  is  from  0*938  to  1*4  English  inch  per  minute. 
In  the  small  veins,  he  says,  it  is  about  Jth  faster.  These  velocities,  as 
Mr.  Paget^  remarks,  agree  nearly  with  those  of  Hales,*  who  estimated 
the  velocity  at  an  inch  in  a  minute  and  a  half;  and  more  nearly  still 
with  those  of  Weber,  who  found  it  1 J  inch  per  minute.  On  examin- 
ing with  the  microscope  the  circulation  in  the  tongue  of  the  frog,  the 
blood  is  observed  streaming  with  immense  velocity  through  the  larger 
vessels,  whilst  in  those  that  admit  but  a  single  file  of  red  corpuscles, 
the  motion  is  as  slow  as  described  by  those  observers. 

It  has  been  well  remarked  by  Messrs.  Kirkes  and  Paget,*  that  the 
speed  at  which  the  blood  may  be  seen  moving  in  transparent  parts  is 
not  opposed  to  the  calculations  of  Valentin  and  others ;  inasmuch  as, 
although  the  movement  through  certain  capillaries  may  be  very  slow, 
the  length  of  capillary  through  which  any  portion  of  blood  has  to 
pass  is  very  small.  "  If  we  estimate  that  length  at  the  tenth  of  an 
inch,  and  suppose  the  velocity  of  the  blood  therein  to  be  only  one 
inch  per  minute,  then  each  portion  of  blood  may  traverse  its  own  dis- 
tance of  the  capillary  system  in  about  six  seconds.  There  would  thus 
be  plenty  of  time  left  for  the  blood  to  travel  through  its  circuit  ia  the 
larger  vessels,  in  which  the  greatest  length  of  tube  that  it  can  have  to 
traverse  in  the  human  subject  does  not  exceed  ten  feet."  The  obser- 
vations of  Volkmann,*  on  the  mesenteric  arteries  of  the  dog  make  the 
rate  of  flow  about  '03  inch  per  second  or  1*8  per  minute;  and  com- 
paring this  with  the  rate  in  the  larger  arteries,  which  appeared  to  be, 
on  the  average,  11'8  inches  per  second,  it  is  calculatea  by  him,  that 
the  aggregate  area  of  the  capillaries  must  be  nearly  four  hundred  times 
that  of  the  arterial  trunks,  which  supply  them.  The  instrument  with 
which  he  measured  the  velocity  of  the  current  in  the  vessels  and  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  hcemodrometer  consists  of  a  glass  tube,  fifty- 
two  inches  long,  bent  into  the  form  of  a  hair  pin,  and  containing 
water,  which  he  substituted  for  a  segment  of  the  bloodvessel,  the  velo- 
city of  whose  blood  current  he  was  desirous  of  estimating.    The 

I  Lehrbnch  der  Physiologie  des  Menschen,  i.  415,  Braunschweig,  1844. 
«  Op.  cit.  »  Loc.  cit.  *  Op.  ciUt.,  ii.  S8. 

»  Manual  of  Physiology,  2d  Amer.  edit.,  p.  117,  Philad.,  1853. 
''  Hsmodynamik,  s.  184,  204,  and  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human  Physiol.,  Amer. 
edit.,  p.  2i>9,  Philad.,  1855. 
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column  of  blood  from  the  heart  pushes  the  column  of  water  before  it, 
without  much  admixture  of  the  fluids  taking  place;  and  the  distance 
through  which  it  passes  in  a  giveu  time  is  a  measure  of  its  velocity.* 

The  velocity  of  the  circulating  fluid  in  the  smaller  arterial  vessels  is 
generally  thought  to  be  less  than  in  the  larger ;  and  their  united  cali- 
bres to  be  much  greater  than  that  of  the  trunk  with  which  they  com- 
municate. Were  this  the  case,  the  diminution  of  velocity  would  be  in 
accordance  with  a  law  of  hydrodynamics; — that  when  a  liquid  flows 
through  a  full  pipe,  the  quantity  which  traverses  the  different  sections 
of  the  pipe  in  a  given  time  must  be  every  where  the  same ;  so  that 
where  the  pipe  is  wider  the  velocity  diminishes :  and,  on  the  contrary, 
where  it  is  narrower  the  velocity  increases.  This  would  not  seem, 
however,  to  be  consistent  with  the  calculations  of  Dr.  T.  Young,  and 
Weber,  and  the  experiments  of  M.  Poiseuille,  already  referred  to, 
which  Drs.  Spengler^  and  Valentin^  concur  in,  but  Volkmann  and 
Ludwig  oppose,*  which  show,  that  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  blood 
in  different  parts  of  the  body — as  measured  by  the  column  of  mer- 
cury, which  the  blood  in  different  arteries  will  sustain — is  almost 
exactly  the  same. 

The  cause  of  error  in  the  common  belief, — that  the  capacity  of  the 
arterial  tubes  increases  in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  the  heart, — 
has  been  explained  by  Mr.  Ferneley*  and  others.  It  is  true,  he  ob- 
serves, that  the  sum  of  the  diameters  of  the  branches  is  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  the  trunk.  Thus  a  trunk,  7  lines  across,  may 
divide  into  two  branches  of  5  lines  each;  or  a  trunk  of  17  into  three 
branches  of  10,  10,  and  9  J ;  but  when  their  areas  are  compared,  which 
is  the  only  mode  of  arriving  at  their  calibres,  the  correspondence  is  as 
close  as  can  be  reasonably  expected,  when  the  nature  of  the  measure- 
ment is  taken  into  account.  In  the  first  case,  the  area  of  the  trunk  is 
represented  by  the  square  of  7 — that  is  49 ;  whilst  the  area  of  each 
branch  will  be  25,  and  the  sum  of  the  two  will  be  50.  In  the  second 
instance,  the  area  of  the  trunk  will  be  17  squared,  or  289  ;  whilst  that 
of  the  branches  is  the  sum  of  100,  100,  and  90  J,  making  290  J.  This 
will  be  more  strikingly  seen  from  the  following  table  of  measurements 
of  the  mesenteric  artery  of  the  sheep  by  Mr.  Ferneley. 


Trunks. 

Branches. 

Diameter. 

Square  i 

of  Diameter. 

Diameter. 

Sam  of  Sqaares  of 
Diameter. 

L 

9 

81 

7-5  4-5 

81-25 

IL 

7-2 

51-64 

64-4 

52 

IIL 

3-5 

12-25 

3+2 

13 

IV. 

7-0 

49 

54-5 

50 

V. 

17 

289 

104-10+9-5 

290-25 

VL 

10 

100 

7+7+2 

102 

VII. 

4-5 

20-25 

3-5  +  3 

21-25 

^in. 

8 

64 

4+7 

65 

»  Todd  and  Bowman's  Physiological  Anatomy,  &c.,  Pt.  iv.  p.  365,  Lond.  1852,  or 
Amer.  edit.,  Philad.,  1853. 

«  Mailer's  Archiv.,  1844,  Heft  i.  '  Op.  cit.,  p.  456. 

*  Carpenter,  Op.  cit.,  p.  266 ;  Todd  and  Bowman,  Op.  cit.,  Pt.  iv.  p.  361,  Lond., 
1852,  or  Amer.  edit.,  Philad.,  1853 ;  and  Funke'a  Wagner's  Lehrbuch  der  specieUen 
Physiologic,  s.  85,  Leipzig,  1854. 

»  London  Medical  Gazette,  Dec.  7, 1839. 
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It  will  be  observed,  that  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  diameters  of 
the  branches  is  in  every  case  slightly  more  than  the  square  of  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk.  The  discrepancy  was  found  to  be  somewhat 
greater  in  subsequent  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Paget.*  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  ratio  of  the  area  of  each  arterial  trunk  to  the  joint 
area  of  its  branches,  as  observed  by  him  : — 

Trunk.  Branchei. 

Arch  of  the  aorta 1  :  1*055 

Innominata 1  :  1*147 

Common  carotid 1  :  1  *013 

External    do 1  :  1-19 

Subclavian 1  :  1*055 

Abdominal  aorta  to  the  last  lumbar  arteries      .  1  :  1*183 

just  before  dividing        .         .  1  :  *893 

Common  iliac 1  :  '982 

External  iliac 1  :  1*15 

Analogous  experiments  by  actual  admeasurement,  made  by  Mr. 
Erskine  Hazard,'  of  Philadelphia,  lead  to  a  similar  conclusion.  In 
many  of  them,  however,  the  area  of  the  trunks  was  found  to  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  branches  near  them.  It  would  appear,  that 
where  the  aorta  divides  into  the  common  iliacs,  or  at  the  division  next 
lower  down,  the  stream  is  always  contracted;  the  effect  of  which  must 
necessarily  be  to  accelerate  the  circulation  not  only  in  the  iliacs  them- 
selves, but  in  the  arteries  given  oS  from  the  trunk  above  them, — as 
the  mesenteric  and  the  renal. 

From  what  has  been  said  regarding  the  curvatures  and  angles  of 
vessels,  it  will  be  understood,  that  the  blood  must  proceed  to  different 
organs  with  different  velocities.  The  renal  artery  is  extremely  short, 
straight,  and  large,  and  must  transmit  the  blood  very  differently  to  the 
kidney,  from  what  the  tortuous  carotid  does  to  the  brain;  or  the 
spermatic  artery  to  the  testicle.  A  different  impulse  must,  conse- 
quently, be  made  on  the  corresponding  organs  by  these  different  ves- 
sels. A  great  portion,  however,  of  the  impulse  of  the  heart  must  fail 
to  reach  the  kidney,  short  as  the  renal  artery  is,  owing  to  its  passing 
off  from  the  aorta  at  a  right  angle ;  and,  hence,  the  impulse  of  the 
blood  on  that  organ  may  not  be  as  great  as  might  be  imagined  at 
first. 

The  tortuosity  of  the  carotid  arteries  is  such  as  to  greatly  destroy 
the  impetus  of  the  blood;  so  that  but  trifling  hemorrhage  takes  place 
when  the  brain  is  sliced  away  on  a  living  animal,  although  it  is  pre- 
sumed, that  one-eighth  of  the  whole  quantity  of  blood  is  sent  to  the 
encephalon.  Dr.  Kush  supposed,  that  the  use  of  the  thyroid  body  is 
to  break  the  afflux  of  blood  to  the  brain ;  for  which  its  situation  be- 
tween the  heart  and  head  appeared  to  him  to  adapt  it;  and  he  adduced, 
as  farther  arguments,— ^r5^,  the  number  of  arteries  it  receives,  although 
effecting  no  secretion ;  secondly,  the  effect  on  the  brain,  which  he  con- 
ceived to  be  caused  by  disease,  and  extirpation,  of  the  thyroid;  the 
operation  having  actually  occasioned,  in  his  opinion,  in  one  case,  in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  rapidly  terminating  fatally ;  and,  thirdly^  the 
fact  that  goitre  is  often  accompanied  by  idiotism.    The  opinion,  how- 

•  London  Medical  Gazette,  July  8, 1842. 

'  Homer,  Special  Anatomy  and  Histology,  8th  edit.,  ii.  167,  Philad.,  1851. 
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ever,  is  so  entirely  conjectural,  and  some  of  the/acte,  on  whicli  it  rests, 
80  questionable,  that  it  does  not  demand  serious  examination. 

This  leads  us  to  remark,  that  the  thyroid  body  as  well  as  other 
organs,  with  whose  precise  functions  we  are  not  well  acquainted, — as 
the  thymus,  spleen,  and  supra-renal  capsules, — have  been  conceived  to 
serve  as  diverticula  or  temporary  reservoirs  to  the  blood,  when,  owing 
to  special  circumstances,  tnat  fluid  cannot  circulate  properly  in  other 
parts  of  the  frame.  M.  Lieutaud  having  observed,  that  the  spleen  is 
always  larger  when  the  stomach  is  empty  than  when  full,  considered 
that  the  blood,  when  digestion  is  not  going  on,  reflows  into  the  spleen, 
and  that  thus  this  organ  becomes  a  diverticulum  to  the  stomach.  The 
opinion  has  been  indulged  by  many,  with  more  or  less  modification. 

Dr.  Rush's  view  was  more  comprehensive.  He  regarded  the  organ 
as  a  diverticulum,  not  simply  to  tne  stomach,  but  to  the  whole  system, 
when  the  circulation  is  greatly  excited,  as  in  passion,  or  in  violent  mus- 
cular efforts,  at  which  times  there  is  danger  of  sanguineous  congestion 
in  different  organs;  and  in  support  of  this  view,  he  invoked  its  spongy 
nature ;  the  frequency  of  its  distension ;  the  large  quantity  of  blood 
distributed  to  it ;  its  vicinity  to  the  centre  of  the  circulation ;  and  the 
sensation  referred  to  it,  in  running,  laughing,  &c.  M.  Broussais'  has 
still  farther  extended  the  notion  of  diverticula.  He  affirms,  that  they 
always  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  organs,  whose  functions  are  manifestly 
intermittent.  In  the  foetus,  the  blood  does  not  circulate  through  the 
lungs  as  when  respiration  has  been  established:  hence,  diverticula  are 
necessary:  these  are  the  thymus  and  thyroid  glands.  The  kidneys  do 
not  act  in  utero ;  hence  the  use  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  as  diver- 
ticula. At  birth,  these  organs  are  either  wholly  obliterated,  if  the 
organs  to  which  they  previously  served  as  diverticula  have  continuous 
functions ;  or  they  are  partly  obliterated,  if  the  functions  be  intermit- 
tent. Thus,  the  spleen  continues  as  a  diverticulum  to  the  stomach, 
because  its  functions  are  intermittent  through  life;  and  the  thymus 
disappears  when  respiration  is  established :  the  liver  and  the  portal 
system  he  regards  as  a  reservoir  for  the  reception  of  blood  in  cases  of 
impediment  to  the  circulation  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 

These  notions  are  entirely  hypothetical.  We  shall  see,  hereafter, 
that  our  ignorance  of  the  offices  of  the  spleen,  thymus,  &c.,  is  great ; 
and  we  have  already  shown,  that  much  more  probable  uses  can  be 
assigned  to  the  portal  system.  The  insufficiency  of  M.  Broussais's  doc- 
trine of  diverticula  is  strikingly  evidenced  by  the  fact,  that  whilst  the 
thymus  gland  disappears  gradually  in  ifye  progress  of  age,  the  thyroid 
remains,  as  well  as  the  supra-renal  capsiales.* 

The  nature  of  the  circulation  in  the  brain,  as  well  as  the  advantages 
of  the  tortuous  arrangement  of  the  carotids,  which  convey  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  blood  to  it,  has  been  referred  to  before.^  From  the  mode  in 
which  its  vessels — arterial  and  venous — are  distributed  to  it,  a  uniform 
supply  of  blood  is  secured;  and  it  has  been  presumed,  that  this  uni- 
formity exists  to  such  a  degree,  that  no  augmented  quantity  of  blood 

*  Commentaires  des  Propositions  de  Pathologle,  &c.,  Paris,  1829 ;  or  translatioa,  p. 
214,  Philad.,  1832. 

*  Adelon,  Physiologie  de  I'Homme,  torn.  ill.  328,  2de  ^t.,  Paris,  1828. 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  107. 
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can  exist  in  it  so  as  to  exert  undue  pressure  on  the  cerebral  neurine. 
Resting  chiefly  on  the  recorded  results  of  certain  experiments  by  Dr. 
Kellie/  of  Leith,  many  modern  physiologists  and  therapeutists  have 
maintained,  that  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  cranium  never  varies; 
and  that  the  brain  is  incompressible.  Under  this  notion,  Dr.  Clutter- 
buck*  affirmed,  that  no  additional  quantity  of  blood  can  be  admitted 
into  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  the  cavity  of  the  skull  being  already  filled 
by  its  contents.  "A  plethoric  state  or  overfulness  of  the  cerebral  ves- 
sels altogether,  though  often  talked  of,  can  have  no  real  existence;  nor 
on  the  other  hand  can  the  quantity  of  blood  within  the  vessels  of  the 
brain  be  diminished ;  no  abstraction  of  blood,  therefore,  whether  it  be 
from  the  arm,  or  other  part  of  the  general  system,  or  from  the  jugular 
veins  (and  still  less  from  the  temporal  arteries),  can  have  any  eflfect  on 
the  bloodvessels  of  the  brain,  so  as  to  lessen  the  absolute  quantity  of 
blood  contained  in  them."  Similar  views  were  maintained  by  Monro 
Secundus,*  Dr.  Abercrombie,^ — and  it  is  affirmed  by  Dr.  J.  Hughes 
Bennett  to  be  still  the  doctrine  of  "the  Edinburgh  school,"' — and  they 
seemed  to  be  supported  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Kellie,  who  inferred 
that,  "in  animals  bled  to  death,  whilst  all  the  other  organs  of  the  body 
are  nearly  emptied  of  blood,  the  vessels  of  the  brain  contain  the  usual 
quantity ;  but  that  if,  previous  to  bleeding  an  animal,  a  hole  be  made 
in  its  cranium,  and  the  brain  be  thus  exposed,  equally  with  other  or- 
gans, to  atmospheric  pressure,  its  vessels,  like  those  of  other  parts  of 
the  body,  will  be  emptied  as  the  animal  bleeds  to  death."  It  was  im- 
portant to  establish  the  truth  or  inaccuracy  of  these  views — influencing, 
as  they  were  calculated  to  do,  and  have  done,  in  so  assential  a  manner, 
the  therapeutics  of  encephalic  affections;  and  this  has  been  conclusively 
accomplished  by  Dr.  Burrows.*  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Kellie  were 
repeated  by  him,  but  with  opposite  results;  and  he  concludes,  that  it  is 
not  a  fallacy,  as  some  suppose,  that  bleeding  diminishes  the  actual  quan- 
tity of  blood  in  the  cerebral  vessels ; — that  by  it  we  not  only  diminish 
the  momentum  of  the  blood  in  the  cerebral  arteries  and  the  quantity 
supplied  to  the  brain  in  a  given  time,  but  actually  diminish  the  amount 
of  blood  in  these  vessels.  "Whether," — he  remarks — "the  vacated 
place  is  replaced  by  serum  or  resiliency  of  the  cerebral  substance 
under  diminished  pressure,  is  a  question  into  which  I  will  not  enter." 
Dr.  Burrows  farther  investigated,  whether  position  can  affect  the 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  encephalon, — the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Kellie  from  the  results  of  his  experiments  having  been  in  the  negative. 
Two  full  grown  rabbits  were  killed  by  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  whilst 
their  hearts  still  pulsated,  one  was  suspenaed  by  the  ears;  the  other  by 
the  hind  legs.  In  this  manner,  they  were  left  for  twenty-four  hours; 
and  before  they  were  taken  down  for  examination,  a  tight  ligature  was 
placed  around  the  throat  of  each,  to  prevent,  as  effectually  as  possible, 

'  Medico-Chimrgical  Transactions  of  Edinburgh,  i.  2. 

'  Art.  Apoplexy,  Cjolopaddia  of  Practical  Medicine,  American  edit.,  by  the  author, 
Philad.,  1844. 

•  Observations  on  the  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Nervous  System,  Edinb.,  1783. 
^  Pathological  and  Practical  Researches  on  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  the  Spinal 

Cord,  Edinb.,  1836,  or  Amer.  edit.,  Philad. 

*  Lectures  on  Clinical  Medicine,  p.  143. 

'  On  Disorders  of  the  Cerebral  Circulation,  Amer.  edit.,  Philad.,  1848. 
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any  farther  flow  of  blood  to  or  from  the  head,  after  they  were  removed 
from  their  respective  positions.  The  contrast  in  the  appearance  of 
the  two  animals  was  striking.  The  one  presented  a  most  complete 
state  of  anaemia  of  the  internal  as  well  as  the  external  parts  of  the 
cranium ;  the  other  a  most  intense  h^pera^mia  or  congestion  of  the 
same  parts;  and  these  opposite  conditions  induced  solely  by  posture, 
and  tne  gravitation  of  the  blood.  Like  results  were  obtained  expe- 
rimentally under  the  direction  of  Professor  Donders.  A  portion  of  the 
skull  of  a  rabbit  was  removed,  the  corresponding  piece  of  the  dura 
mater  cut  out,  an  accurately  fitting  portion  of  a  watch-glass  let  into  the 
opening,  and  the  junction  made  air  tight  with  gum.  When  by  com- 
pressing the  nose  and  mouth  respiration  was  interrupted,  within  ten 
seconds  the  increased  redness  of  the  pia  mater  could  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye.  This  condition  was  made  still  more  evident  by  the  micro- 
scope; and  some  minutes  always  elapsed  before  the  hyperaemia  again 
diminished.  A  dependent  position  of  the  head  also  increased  the  hy- 
peraemia;  whilst  rapid  abstraction  of  blood  very  distinctly  diminished 
the  diameter  of  the  vessels.* 

The  erectile  iissves  offer  a  variety  in  the  circulation,  which  requires 
some  comment.  Examples  of  these  occur  in  the  corpora  cavernosa  of 
the  penis  and  clitoris;  and  in  the  nipple.  They  appear,  according  to 
Gerber,'  to  consist  of  a  plexus  or  rete  of  varicose  veins  enclosed  in  a 
fibrous  envelope,  with  relatively  minute  interspaces,  which  are  occu- 
pied and  traversed  in  all  directions  by  arteries,  nerves,  contractile 
fibres,  and  by  elastic,  fibrous  and  areolar  tissue.  The  fibrous  enve- 
lope, and  trabeculae,  according  to  Kolliker,^  contain  a  considerable 
amount  of  unstriped  muscular  fibre. 

Of  the  particular  arrangement  of  vessels  in  the  corpora  cavernosa 
of  the  generative  organs  mention  will  be  made  hereafter:  the  mode  of 
termination  of  the  arteries  in  the  erectile  tissues  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently studied,  nor  are  views  uniform  in  regard  to  their  mode  of 
action ;  some  being  of  opinion,  that  they  afford  examples  of  vital  ex- 
pansibility; but  as  before  remarked  (page  420),  excitation  is  first 
induced  in  the  nerves  of  the  part — generally  through  the  influence  of 
the  brain — and  the  turgescence  of  vessels  is  a  consequence.  Kcilliker 
maintains,  that  the  office  of  the  muscular  fibres,  which  pass  in  every 
direction  amongst  the  dilated  veins  is  to  keep  them  compressed  in  the 
intervals  of  erection;  and  that  the  excitant  influence  to  erection, 
which  is  exerted  on  the  nervous  system,  either  directly  or  through 
the  influence  of  the  brain,  instead  of  causing  contraction  produces 
relaxation  of  the  fibres,  so  as  to  admit  of  free  distension  of  the  cavern- 
ous vessels.  It  is  not  easy  to  see,  however,  how  the  nerve  power  sent 
to  a  muscle  can  cause  it  to  become  relaxed. 

The  arrangement  of  the  portal  system  of  the  liver  is  also  peculiar, 
and  has  been  given  already  (p.  854). 

»  Cited  in  Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  April,  1855,  p.  352. 

*  Elements  of  General  Anatomy,  by  QuUiver,  p.  298,  Lond.,  1842. 

'  Mikroskopieche  Anatomie,  2ter  Bd.  S.  414,  Leipz.,  1854 ;  or  Sydenham  Society's 
edition  of  his  Manual  of  Human  Histology,  or  Amer.  edit,  of  the  same  by  Dr.  Da 
Costa,  p.  037,  PhUad.,  1854. 
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g.  The  Pulse. 

We  have  had  occasion,  more  than  once,  to  refer  to  the  subject  of  the 
pulse,  or  to  the  beat  felt  by  the  finger  when  applied  over  any  of  the 
larger  arteries.  Opinions  have  varied  essentially  regarding  its  cause. 
Whilst  most  physiologists  have  believed  it  to  be  owing  to  distension 
of  the  arteries,  caused  by  each  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle;  some 
have  admitted  a  systole  and  diastole  of  the  vessel  itself;  others,  as 
Bichat  and  Weitbrecht,*  have  thought  that  it  is  owing  to  the  locomo- 
tion of  the  artery ;  others,  that  the  impulse  of  the  heart's  contraction 
is  transmitted  through  the  fluid  blood,  as  through  a  solid  body;  and 
others,  as  Dr.  Young'  and  Dr.  Parry ,^  that  it  is  owing  to  the  sudden 
rush  forward  of  the  blood  in  the  artery  without  distension. 

Bichat  was  one  of  the  first,  who  was  disposed  to  doubt,  whether  the 
dilatation  of  the  artery,  which  was  almost  universally  admitted,  really 
existed;  or  if  it  did,  whether  it  was  sufficient  to  explain  the  phenome- 
non;* and,  since  his  time,  numerous  experiments  have  been  made  by 
Dr.  Parry,  the  result  of  which  satisfied  him,  that  not  the  smallest  dila- 
tation can  be  detected  in  the  larger  arteries,  when  they  are  laid  bare 
during  life ;  nor  does  he  believe,  that  there  is  such  a  degree  of  loco- 
motion of  the  vessel  as  can  account  for  the  eftect  produced  upon  the 
finger.  He  ascribes  the  pulse  to  "impulse  of  distension  from  the  sys- 
tole of  the  left  ventricle,  given  by  the  blood,  as  it  passes  through  any 
part  of  an  artery  contracted  within  its  natural  diameter."  Dr.  Bos- 
tock*  appears  to  coincide  with  Dr.  Parry,  if  we  understand  him  rightly, 
or  at  all.  "  According  to  this  doctrine,"  he  remarks,  "  we  must  regard 
the  artery  as  an  elastic  and  distensible  tube,  which  is  at  all  times  filled, 
although  with  the  contained  fluid  not  in  an  equally  condensed  state, 
and  that  the  effect  produced  upon  the  finger  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  this  condensation,  or  upon  the  pressure  which  it  exercises  upon  the 
vessel,  as  determined  by  the  degree  in  which  it  is  capable  of  being 
compressed.  Where  there  is  no  resistance  to  the  flow  of  the  blood 
along  the  arteries,  there  is  no  variation,  it  is  conceived,  in  their  dia- 
meter, and  it  is  only  the  pressure  of  the  finger  or  some  other  substance 
against  the  side  of  an  artery  that  produces  its  pulse." 

Most  of  the  theories  of  the  pulse  take  the  contractility  of  the  artery 
too  litcle  into  account.  In  pathology,  where  we  have  an  opportunity 
for  observing  the  pulse  in  various  phases,  we  meet  with  sensations, 
communicated  to  the  finger,  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain  upon  any 
theory,  except  that  of  the  compound  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries. 
The  impulse  is  obviously  that  of  the  heart,  and  although  the  fact  of 
distension  escaped  the  observation  of  Bichat,  Parry,  Weitbrecht,  La- 
mure,  Ddllinger,  Rudolphi,*  Jager,**  and  others,  we  ought  not  to  con- 

•  Comment.  Acad.  Imper.  Scient.  Petropol.  ad  An.  1734  and  1735,  Petrop.,  1740. 

•  Croonian  Lectures,  in  Pliiloa.  Transact,  for  1809,  part  i. 

•  An  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Nature,  Causes,  and  Varieties  of  the  Arterial 
Pulse,  by  Caleb  Hillier  Parry,  London,  1816;  also,  Additional  Experiments  on  the 
Arteries  of  Warm-blooded  Animals,  &c.,  by  Charles  Henry  Parry,  M.  D.,  &c.,  London, 
1819. 

•  Physiology,  3d  edit.,  p.  246,  Lond.,  1836. 

•  Grundriss  der  Physiologie,  2ter  Band.  2te  Abtheil.,  s.  301,  Berlin,  1828. 
^  Tractatus  Anatomico-physiologicus  de  Arteriarum  Pult^u.,  Virceb.,  1830. 
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elude,  that  it  does  not  occur.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  for  us  to  believe, 
that  such  an  impulse  can  be  communicated  to  a  fluid  filling  an  elastic 
vessel  without  pulsatory  distension  supervening.  In  opposition,  too, 
to  the  negative  observations  of  Bichat  and  Parry,  we  have  the  positive 
averment  of  Dr.  Hastings,  and  of  Poiseuille/  Oesterreicher,  Sdgalas, 
and  Wedemeyer,  that  the  alternate  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the 
larger  arteries  were  clearly  seen.*  M.  Flourens  encircled  a  large 
artery  with  a  thin  elastic  metallic  ring  cleft  at  one  point.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  pulsation  the  cleft  part  became  perceptibly  widened.' 

The  pulsations  of  the  different  arteries  are  pretty  nearly  synchronous 
with  that  of  the  left  ventricle.  Those  of  the  vessels  near  the  heart 
may  be  regarded  as  almost  wholly  so;  but  an  appreciable  interval  exists 
in  the  pulsations  of  the  more  remote. 

We  have  remarked,  that  the  arterial  system  is  manifestly  more  or 
less  affected  by  the  nerves  distributed  to  it ;  that  it  may  be  stimulated 
by  irritants,  applied  to  the  great  nervous  centres,  or  to  the  nerves  pass- 
ing to  it;  and  this  is,  doubtless,  the  cause  of  many  of  the  modifications 
of  arterial  tension,  noticed  in  disease.  Inflammation  cannot  affect  a 
part  of  the  system,  for  any  length  of  time,  without  both  heart  and 
arteries  participating,  and  affording  unequivocal  evidence  of  it.  This, 
however,  is  a  subject  that  belongs  more  especially  to  pathology. 

The  ordinary  number  of  pulsations,  per  minute,  in  the  healthy  adult 
male,  is  from  seventy  to  seventy-five;  but  this  varies  greatly  according 
to  temperament,  habit  of  life,  position, — whether  lying,  sitting,  or  stand- 
ing, &c.  Dr.  Guy,^  from  numerous  observations,  found  the  pulse,  in 
healthy  males,  of  the  mean  age  of  27  years,  in  a  state  of  rest,  79  when 
standing;  70,  sitting,  and  67,  lying;  the  difference  between  standing 
and  sitting  being  9  beats;  between  sitting  and  lying,  3  beats;  and  be- 
tween standing  and  lying,  12  beats.  When  all  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  were  excluded,  the  numbers  were; — standing,  81;  sitting,  71; 
lying,  66; — the  difference  between  standing  and  sitting  being  10  beats; 
between  sitting  and  lying,  5  beats ;  and  between  standing  and  lying, 
15  beats.  The  effect,  produced  upon  the  pulse  by  change  of  posture, 
Dr.  Guy  ascribes  to  muscular  contraction,  whether  employed  to  change 
the  position  of  the  body,  or  to  maintain  it  in  the  same  position.  In 
children,  the  difference  between  the  pulse  in  the  sitting  and  lying  pos- 
ture is  often  very  marked.  In  a  boy,  six  years  of  age,  observed  by 
the  author,  it  amounted  to  fifteen  beats ;  and  Dr.  Evanson*  states,  that 
he  has  often  found  the  pulse — which  at  night  (during  sleep)  was  80, 
full  and  steady — up  to  100  or  even  120  during  the  day,  small  and  hur- 
ried,— and  this  in  children  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  and  in  perfect 
health. 

In  some  individuals  in  health,  the  number  of  beats  is  singularly  few. 

>  Repertoire  g^n^rale  d'Anatomie,  &c.,  par  Breschet,  1829,  torn.  vi.  and  vii.,  and 
Magendie's  Journal  de  Physiol.,  viii.  and  ix. 

'  For  a  mode  of  estimating  the  arterial  distension,  see  Poiseuille,  in  Magendie's 
Journal  de  Phjsiologie,  ix.  44,  and  Jules  Herison's  description  of  an*  instrument — 
Sphygmometer — which  makes  the  action  of  the  arteries  apparent  to  the  eye. 

3  Klrkes  and  Paget,  Manual  of  Phjsiologj,  2d  Amer.  edit.,  p.  98,  Philad.,  1853. 

<  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  No.  vi.,  April,  1838,  p.  92. 

^  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Management  and  Diseases  of  Children,  by  Messrs.  Eran- 
8on  and  Maunsell:  Amer.  edit.,  by  Dr.  Condie,  p.  19,  Philad.,  1843. 
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The  pulse  of  a  person  known  to  the  author  was  on  the  average  thirty- 
six  per  minute;  and  Lizzari*  affirms,  that  he  knew  a  person  in  whom  it 
was  not  more  than  ten.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  in  these 
cases,  obscure  beats  may  have  taken  place  intermediately,  and  yet  not 
have  been  detected.  In  a  case  of  pericarditis,  in  which  the  author  felt 
great  interest,  the  pulse  exhibited  a  decided  intennission  every  few  beats, 
yet  the  heart  beat  its  due  number  of  times ;  the  intermission  of  the 

fulse  at  the  wrist  consisting  in  the  loss  of  one  of  the  beats  of  the  heart 
t  was  not  improbable  but  that  in  this  case  the  contractility  of  the  aorta 
was  unusually  developed  by  the  inflammatory  condition  of  the  heart; 
and  that  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  ventricle  was  thus  occasionally 
spasmodically  diminished  or  entirely  impeded.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
natural  pulse  is,  at  times,  far  above  the  average, — 100  and  upwards  in 
the  minute.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  pulse  of  Sir  William  Congreve* — 
the  inventor  of  the  well-known  Congreve  rockets — when  he  was  in 
apparently  good  health  never  fell  below  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  beats  per  minute.  The  quickest  pulse,  which  Dr.  Elliotson^ 
ever  felt,  was  208,  counted  easily,  he  says,  at  the  heart;  though  not  at 
the  wrist. 

The  pulse  of  the  adult  female  is  usually  from  ten  to  fourteen  beats  in 
a  minute  quicker  than  that  of  the  male.  In  infancy,  it  is  generally 
irregular,  intermitting,  and  always  rapid,  and  it  gradually  becomes 
slower  in  the  progress  of  age.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  arrive  at 
any  accurate  estimate  of  its  comparative  frequency  at  different  periods 
of  life,  but  the  following  average  by  Heberden,*  Sommering,  and 
Muller/  have  generally  been  received.  They  are  inaccurate,  however, 
in  regard  to  old  age,  more  especially. 


Ages. 

' 

Number  of  beats  per  minute,  aeeording  to 

Heberden. 

Stimmering. 

MQller. 

In  the  embryo, 





150 

At  birth,  . 

130  to  140 

Do. 

Do. 

One  month, 

120 



One  year, 

120  to  108 

120 

115  to  130 

Two  years, 

108  to    90 

no 

100  to  115 

Three  years,     . 

90  to    80 

90 

90  to  100 

Seven  years,     . 

72 



85  to    90 

Twelve  years, 

70 





Puberty,  . 

— 

80 

80  to    85 

Adult,      . 

— 

70 

70  to    75 

Old  age,   . 

— 

60 

50  to    65 

A  nearer  "  approximation  is  given  by  Dr.  Guy  in  the  following 
table: — 


«  Raccolta  D*0pusculi  Scientific,  p.  265  ;  and  Good's  Study  of  Medicine,  Physiolo- 
gical  Proem  to  class  iii.  Hamatica.  See  Cases  of  Slowness  of  Poise,  by  Mr.  Mayo, 
Lond.  Med.  G^.,  May  5, 1838,  p.  232. 

■  Adventures  and  Recollections  of  Colonel  Landmann,  late  of  the  Corps  of  Royal 
Engineers,  i.  12,  London,  1852. 

•  Human  Physiology,  p.  215,  London,  1840.  *  Med.  Transact.,  ii.  21. 

'  Handbuch  der  Physiologie,  Baly's  translation,  p.  171,  London,  1838. 
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Age. 

2to    5  . 

6  to  10  . 

10  to  15  . 

15  to  20  . 

20  to  25  . 

25to30  . 

30  to  35  . 

35  to  40  . 

40  to  45  . 

45  to  50  . 

50  to  55  . 

55  to  60  . 

60  to  65  . 

65  to  70  . 

70  to  75  . 

75  to  80  . 
80  and  upwards, 


Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Mean. 

128 

80 

105 

124 

72 

93 

120 

68 

88 

108 

56 

77 

124 

56 

78 

100 

53 

74 

94 

58 

73 

100 

56 

73 

104 

50 

75 

100 

49 

71 

88 

X  65 

74 

108 

48 

74 

100 

54 

72 

96 

52 

75 

104 

54 

74 

94 

50 

72 

98 

63 

79 

Range. 


48 
52 
52 
52 
68 
47 
36 
44 
54 
51 
33 
60 
46 
44 
50 
44 
35 


Dr.  Guy*  lays  down  the  following  as  a  near  approximation  to  the 
average  numbers  at  the  several  leading  periods  of  life.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  such  averages  can  never 
apply  to  special  examples. 


At  birth, 140 

In  infancy, 120 

Childhood, 100 

Youth, 90 


Adult  age, 75 

Old  age, 70 

Decrepitude,  .         .        .      75 — 80 


Researches  by  MM.  flourmann  and  Dechambre,'do  not  accord  with 
the  estimates  in  respect  to  the  smaller  number  of  pulsations  in  the  aged. 
MM.  Leuret  and  Mitivid  had  suspected  an  error  in  this  matter  from  an 
examination  of  71  of  the  aged  inmates  of  the  Bic^tre  and  La  Salpd- 
trifere.  MM.  Hourmann  and  Dechambre  examined  255  women  be- 
tween the  ages  of  60  and  96,  and  found  the  average  number  of  the 
pulse  to  be  82'29.  M.  Rochoux,*  however,  still  believes — from  the 
results  of  his  own  observations  as  well  as  those  of  others — that,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  diminishes  in  the  progress  of 
age.  The  attention  of  Dr.  Pennock,*  of  Philadelphia,  has  more  recently 
been  directed  to  the  subject;  and  the  author  has  great  confidence  in 
the  authenticity  of  results  recorded  by  him.  In  170  males,  and  203 
females,  of  the  average  age  of  about  67,  the  average  frequency  of  the 
pulse  was  75.  The  difference  between  the  pulse  of  the  male  and  female 
continues  to  be  well  marked  in  advanced  life.  MM.  Leuret  and  Mitivi^ 
found  the  average  frequencv  in  27  aged  men,  73 ;  and  in  34  aged 
women,  79.  The  average  obtained  by  Dr.  Pennock  was  72  for  the 
former ;  78  for  the  latter. 

Dr.  Gorham*  assigns  130  as  the  mean  number  of  the  pulse  from 
five  months  to  two  yearh  old;  and  107*63  from  two  to  four  years, 
whence  the  number  continues  almost  the  same  up  to  the  tenth  year. 

>  Art.  Pulse,  Cyclop,  of  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  Pt.  xxxi,  p.  183,  Lond.,  May,  1848. 
'  Archiy.  G^n6rales  de  MM.  i>our  1835. 

>  Art.  Pulse,  in  Diet,  de  M6d.,  2de  6dit.,  zxv.  619,  Paris,  1842. 

*  Amer.  Joum.  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  July,  1847,  p.  68. 

•  Lond.  Med.  Qaz.,  Nov.  25, 1837. 
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His  estimates,  however,  are  much  higher  than  those  of  M.  Valleix.* 
M.  Trousseau,'  fron^  repeated  observations,  infers,  that  but  little  stress 
ought  to  be  laid  on  the  pulse  in  the  diagnosis  of  disease  in  infants.  He 
found,  that  during  the  first  two  weeks,  it  may  vary  from  78  to  150; 
during  the  second  fortnight,  from  120  to  164 ;  from  one  to  two  months, 
from  96  to  132 ;  two  to  six  months,  100  to  162;  six  to  twelve  months, 
100  to  160;  and  from  twelve  to  twenty-one  months,  96  to  140.  From 
the  observations  of  MM.  Billard,  Valleix,  and  others,  it  would  seem, 
that  the  pulse  of  the  foetus  at  the  moment  it  is  expelled  from  the  uterus 
often  falls  to  83  in  the  minute,  and,  in  some  minutes  afterwards,  rises 
to  160.  In  the  course  of  the  first  day,  it  falls  again  to  127,  and  con- 
tinues to  diminish  during  the  first  ten  days,  the  average  being  then 
from  87  to  90.  These  are,  however,  only  averages :  the  variations  are 
very  great.  Sex  appeared  to  have  some  influence.  In  infants,  from 
eight  days  to  six  months  old,  the  average  number  of  pulsations  for 
boys  was  131;  for  girls,  134;  from  six  to  twenty-one  months,  the 
average  for  boys  was  113;  for  girls,  126.  The  state  of  sleeping  or 
waking  had  a  greater  influence.  In  infants  from  fifteen  days  to  six 
months  old,  the  average  of  the  pulse  was  140  during  waking;  121 
during  sleep.  He  has  known  it  rise  from  112  to  160  and  180,  when 
the  child  cried  or  struggled.  On  the  whole,  M.  Trousseau  concludes, 
that  the  pulse  of  children  at  the  breast  varies  from  100  to  150.  After 
the  first  two  months,  it  is  a  little  more  frequent  in  females  than  in 
males;  and  is  about  20  higher  in  the  waking  than  in  the  sleeping  state. 

Strange  to  say,  it  may  be  wholly  absent,  without  the  health  seem- 
ing to  be  interfered  with.  A  case  of  the  kind  is  referred  to  by  Prof. 
S.  Jackson,^  as  having  occurred  in  the  mother  of  a  physician  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  pulse  disappeared  during  an  attack  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism, and  could  never  again  be  observed.  Yet  she  was  active  in  body 
and  mind,  and  possessed  unusual  health.  In  no  part  of  the  body 
could  a  pulse  be  detected.  Dr.  Jackson  attended  her  during  a  part  of 
her  last  illness — inflammation  of  the  intestines ;  no  pulse  existed.  She 
died  whilst  he  was  absent  from  the  city,  and  no  examination  of  the 
body  was  made. 

Between  the  number  of  pulsations  and  respirations  there  would  not 
appear  to  be  any  fixed  relation.  In  many  persons  the  ratio  in  health 
is  4  to  1,^  but  in  disease  it  varies  greatly.*  Dr.  EUiotson*  alludes  to  a 
case  of  nervous  disease  in  a  female  at  the  time  in  no  danger  whose 
respiration  was  106,  and  pulse  104. 

»  M^moires  de  la  Soci6t6  M6dicale  d'Observation  de  Paris,  torn,  ii.,  Paris,  1844. 

'.Joum.  des  Connaiss.  M4d.-Chir.,  JuiUet  &  Aodt,  1841 ;  cited  in  Amer.  Joum.  of  the 
Med.  Sciences,  Oct.,  1841,  p.  458,  and  Jan.,  1842,  p.  199. 

'  The  Principles  of  Medicine,  founded  on  the  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Animal 
Organism,  p.  492,  Philad.,  1832.  A  case  of  complete  disappearance  of  the  beating  of 
the  heart  is  in  Gazette  MMicale,  21  Nov.,  1836 ;  and  analogous  oases  are  giyen  in 
Parry  on  the  Pulse,  Bath,  1816,  and  in  Medico-Chirurg.  Review,  xix.  285,  and  ApiiL 
1836. 

*  Quetelet,  Sur  L'llomme,  p.  87 ;  also,  Guy,  Pennock,  &c.,  in  Art.  Pulse,  op.  oit., 
and  Dr.  John  Reid,  art.  Respiration,  ibid.,  pt.  xzxii.  p.  338,  Lond.,  1848. 

^  P.  A.  Jochmann,  Beobachtmigen  Uber  die  Edrperw&rme  in  Chronischen  Fieber- 
haften  Krankheiten,  s.  82,  Berlin,  1853. 

•  Human  Physiology,  p.  215,  Lond.,  1836.  See,  also,  Dr.  Ch.  Hooker,  of  New  Hat6&, 
Conn.,  in  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  for  May  16,  23,  &c.,  1838. 
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Br.  Knox*  has  made  some  observations  on  the  pulsations  of  the 
heart,  and  on  its  diurnal  revolution  and  excitability,  from  which  he 
infers :  1.  The  velocity  of  the  heart's  action  is  in  a  direct  ratio  with 
the  age  of  the  indiviaual, — being  quickest  in  young  persons,  slowest 
in  the  aged.  There  may  be  exceptions  to  this,  but  thev  do  not  aflFect 
the  general  law.  2.  There  are  no  data  to  determine  the  question  of 
an  average  pulse  for  all  ages.  3.  There  is  a  morning  acceleration  and 
an  evening  retardation  in  the  number  of  the  pulsations  independently 
of  any  stimulation  by  food,  &c.  4.  The  excitability  of  the  heart  un- 
dergoes a  daily  revolution ; — that  is,  food  and  exercise  affect  its  action 
most  in  the  morning  and  during  the  forenoon ;  less  in  the  afternoon, 
and  least  of  all  in  the  evening.  Hence  it  might  be  inferred,  that  the 
pernicious  use*  of  spirituous  liquors  must  be  greatly  aggravated  in 
those  who  drink  before  dinner.  5.  Sleep  does  not  farther  affect  the 
heart's  action  than  through  the  cessation  of  all  voluntary  motion,  and 
a  recumbent  position.  6.  In  weak  persons,  muscular  action  excites 
that  of  the  heart  more  powerfully  than  in  the  strong  and  healthy ;  but 
this  does  not  apply  to  other  stimulants, — wine  and  spirituous  liquors, 
for  example.  7.  The  effect  of  the  position  of  the  body  in  increasing 
or  diminishing  the  number  of  pulsations  is  solely  attributable  to  the 
muscular  exertion  required  to  maintain  the  body  in  the  sitting  or 
erect  posture ;  the  debility  may  be  measured  by  altering  the  position 
of  the  person  from  a  recumbent  to  a  sitting  or  erect  one.  8.  The  most 
powerful  stimulant  to  the  heart's  action  is  muscular  exertion.  The 
febrile  pulse  never  equals  this.* 

h.   Us€8  of  the  Circulation, 

The  chief  uses  of  the  circulation  are, — to  transmit  to  the  lungs  the 
products  of  absorption,  in  order  that  they  may  be  converted  into  arte- 
rial blood ;  and  to  convey  to  the  organs  such  arterial  blood,  which 
is  not  only-  necessary  for  their  vitality,  but  is  the  fluid  by  which  the 
different  processes  of  nutrition,  calorification,  and  secretion  are  effected. 
The  vessels  are  the  mere  carriers  of  pabulum  to  the  tissues ;  the  cells 
of  which  obtain  from  the  blood  the  materials  that  are  necessary  for 
building  up  each  tissue.  It  is  therefore  outside  of  the  vessel,  that 
every  formative  act  is  accomplished.  Mr.  Paget'  properly  animad- 
verts on  the  error  and  confusion,  which  result  from  speaking  of  the 
"  action  of  vessels,"  as  if  the  vessels  really  made  and  unmade  the  parts. 

"  We  have  no  knowledge" — he  adds — "  of  the  vessels  as  anything 
but  carriers  of  the  materials  of  nutrition  to  and  fro.  These  materials 
may,  indeed,  undergo  some  change  as  they  pass  through  the  vessels' 
walls;  but  that  change  is  not  an  assuming  of  definite  shape;  the  ves- 
sels only  convey  and  emit  the  *raw  material;'  it  is  made  up  in  the 
parts,  and  in  each  after  its  proper  fashion.  The  real  process  of  forma- 
tion of  tissues  is  altogether  extra-vascular,  even,  sometimes,  very  far 
extra- vascular ;  and  its  tissue  depends  in  all  cases  chiefly,  and  in  some 

■  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  April,  1837. 

'  The  article  on  the  Pulse,  bj  Dr.  Guj,  in  Cjclop.  of  Anat.  and  Phjsiology,  is  an 
excellent  resume  of  the  whole  subject.  See  also  B^rard,  Cours  de  Physiologie,  31e  livrai- 
Bon,  p.  101,  Paris,  1855. 

•  Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathologj,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  40,  Philad.,  1854. 
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entirely,  on  the  affinities  (if  we  may  so  call  them)  between  the  part  to 
be  nourished  and  the  nutritive  fluid." 

It  may  be  remarked  in  conclusion,  that  the  agency  of  the  blood,  as 
the  cause  of  health  or  disease,  has  had  greater  importance  assigned  to 
it  than  it  merits;  and  that  although  the  blood  may  be  the  medium, 
by  which  the  source  of  disease  is  conveyed  to  other  organs,  we  cannot 
look  to  it  as  the  seat  of  those  taints  that  are  commonly  referred  to  it. 
"  Upon  the  whole,"  savs  Dr.  Good,*  "  we  cannot  but  regard  the  blood 
as,  m  many  respects,  the  most  important  fluid  of  the  animal  machine: 
from  it  all  the  solids  are  derived  and  nourished,  and  all  the  other 
fluids  are  secreted;  and  it  is  hence  the  basis  or  common  pabulum  of 
every  part  And  as  it  is  the  source  of  general  health,  so  is  it  also  of 
general  disease.  In  inflammation,  it  takes  a  considerable  share,  and 
evinces  a  peculiar  appearance.  The  miasms  of  fevers  and  exanthema 
are  harmless  to  everv  part  of  the  system,  and  only  become  mischiev- 
ous when  thev  reach  the  blood ;  and  emetic  tartar,  when  introduced 
into  the  jugular  vein,  will  vomit  in  one  or  two  minutes,  although  it 
might  require  perhaps  half  an  hour  if  thrown  into  the  stomach,  and  in 
£Eict  it  does  not  vomit  till  it  has  reached  the  circulation.  And  the 
same  is  true  of  opium,  jalap,  and  most  of  the  poisons,  animal,  mineral^ 
and  vegetable.  If  imperfectly  elaborated,  or  with  a  disproportion  of 
some  of  its  constituent  principles  to  the  rest,  the  whole  system  par- 
takes of  the  evU,  and  a  dysthesis  or  morbid  habit  is  the  certain  conse- 
quence ;  whence  tabes,  atrophy,  scurvy,  and  various  species  of  gan- 
grene. And  if  it  becomes  once  impregnated  with  a  peculiar  taint|  it 
is  wonderful  to  remark  the  tenacity  with  which  it  retains  it,  though 
often  in  a  state  of  dormancy  and  inactivity  for  years,  or  even  entire 
generations.  For  as  every  germ  and  fibre  of  every  other  part  is 
formed  and  regenerated  from  the  blood,  there  is  no  other  part  of  the 
system  that  we  can  so  well  look  to  as  the  seat  of  such  taints,  or  the 
predisposing  cause  of  the  disorders  I  am  now  alluding  to ;  often  cor- 
poreal, as  gout,  struma,  phthisis:  sometimes  mental,  as  madness;  and 
occasionally  both,  as  cretinism." 

This  picture  is  largely  overdrawn.  Setting  aside  the  erroneous 
pathological  notions  that  assi^  to  the  blood  what  properly  belongs  to 
cell  life  in  the  system  of  nutrition,  how  can  we  suppose  a  taint  to  con- 
tinue for  years,  or  even  entire  generations,  in  a  fluia  which  is  perpetu- 
ally undergoing  mutation;  and,  at  any  distant  interval,  cannot  be 
presumed  to  have  one  of  its  quondam  particles  remaining?  Were  all 
hereditary  diseases  derived  from  the  mother,  we  could  better  compre- 
hend this  doctrine  of  taints;  inasmuch  as,  during  the  whole  of  foetal 
existence,  she  transmits  the  pabulum  for  the  support  of  her  ofipring. 
The  child  is,  however,  equally  liable  to  receive  the  taint  from  the 
father,  who  supplies  no  pabulum,  but  merely  a  secretion  from  the 
blood  at  a  fecunoating  copulation,  and  from  that  moment  can  exert  no 
influence  on  the  character  of  the  progeny.  The  impulse  to  this  or 
that  organization  or  conformation  must  be  given  from  the  moment  of 
union  of  the  particles,  furnished  by  each  parent  at  a  fecundating  inter- 
course; and  it  is  probable,  that  no  material  influence  is  exerted  sub- 

»  Op.  clt. 
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sequently  even  by  the  mother,  except  through  the  pabulum  she  fur- 
nishes. The  embryo  accomplishes  its  own  construction,  as  independ- 
ently Qf  the  parents  as  the  cnick  in  ovo. 

i.  Transfusion  and  Infusion. 

The  operation  of  Transfusion, — as  well  as  of  Infusion  of  medicinal 
agents, — was  referred  to  in  an  early  part  of  this  chapter,  to  prove  the 
course  of  the  circulation  to  be  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins.  Both 
these  operations  were  suggested  by  the  discovery  of  Harvey.  The 
former,  more  especially,  was  looked  upon  as  a  means  of  curing  all  dis- 
eases, and  of  renovating  the  aged  ad  libitum.  The  cause  of  every 
disease  and  decay  was  presumed  to  reside  in  the  blood,  and,  conse- 
quently, all  that  was  necessary  was  to  remove  the  faulty  fluid,  and 
substitute  pure  blood  obtained  from  a  healthy  animal  in  its  place. 

As  a  therapeutical  agency,  the  history  of  this  operation  does  not 
belong  to  physiology.  The  detail  of  the  fluctuation  of  opinions  re- 
garding it,  and  its  total  disuse,  are  given  at  some  length  in  the  Histo- 
ries of  Medicine,  to  which  we  must  refer  the  reader.*  It  appears  to 
have  been  first  performed  on  man  in  France  by  Denis  and  Emmerets 
in  1666;  and  in  the  following  year  it  was  practised  in  England  by 
Drs.  Lower  and  King.*  Before  this,  however,  many  experiments  had 
been  made  on  animals.  In  his  "  Diary"  under  the  date  of  the  14th  of 
November,  1666,  Pepys*  has  the  following  entry: — "Dr.  Croone  told 
me,  that  at  the  meeting  of  Gresbam  College  to-night,  which,  it  seems, 
they  now  have  every  Wednesday  again,  there  was  a  pretty  experi- 
ment of  the  blood  of  one  dog  let  out,  till  he  died,  into  the  boay  of 
another  on  one  side,  while  all  his  own  run  out  on  the  other  side.  The 
first  died  upon  the  place,  and  the  other  very  well,  and  likely  to  do 
welL  This  did  give  occasion  to  many  pretty  wishes,  as  of  the  blood 
of  a  Quaker  to  be  Jet  into  an  Archbishop,  and  such  like ;  but,  as  Dr. 
Croone  says,  mav,  if  it  takes,  be  of  mighty  use  to  man's  health,  for  the 
amending  of  bad  blood  by  borrowing  from  a  better  body." 

There  are  some  interesting  physiological  facts,  connected  with  trans- 
fusion, that  cannot  be  passed  over.  MM.  Provost  and  Dumas  found 
that  the  vivifying  power  of  the  blood  does  not  reside  so  much  in  the 
serum  as  in  the  red  particles.  An  animal  bled  to  syncope  was  not 
revived  by  the  injection  of  water  or  of  pure  serum  at  a  proper  tem- 
perature ;  but  if  blood  of  one  of  the  same  species  was  used,  the  animal 
seemed  to  acquire  fresh  life  at  every  stroke  of  the  piston,  and  was  at 
length  restored. 

The  operation  was  revived  by  Dr.  Blundell,*  and  by  MM.  Provost 
and  Dumas  ;*  the  first  of  whom  employed  it  with  safety,  and  he  thinks 
with  happy  effects,  in  exhausting  uterine  hemorrhage.    All  these  gen- 

*  K.  Sprengel,  HiBtoire  de  M6decine,  par  Jourdan,  iv.  120,  Paris,  1815. 

'  J.  P.  Kay,  art.  Transfiuion,  Cjclopsdia  of  Praqtical  Medicine,  Amer.  edit.,  \^ 
the'  author,  iy.,  468,  Philad.,  1845 ;  and  The  Physiology,  &c.  of  Asphyxia,  p.  254, 
Lond.,  1834. 

*  Diary  and  Correspondence  of  Samnel  Pepys,  F.  B.  8.,  hy  Lord  Brayhrooke,  3d 
edit.,  iii.  336,  London,  1848. 

^  M6dioo-Chirargical  Transactions,  iz.  56 ;  and  z.  296 ;  and  Researches,  physiologioal 
ftod  iMithological,  p.  63,  London,  1825. 

*  Biblioth^ne  Universelle,  zvii.  215. 
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tlemen  remark,  that  it  can  only  be  adopted  with  perfect  safety  in  ani- 
mals of  like  kinds,  or  in  those  the  corpuscles  of  whose  blood  are  of 
similar  configuration.  MM.  Provost  and  Dumas,  Dieflfenbach^^  and 
Bischoft','  agree  as  to  the  deadly  influence  of  the  blood  of  the  mam- 
malia when  injected  into  the  veins  of  birds.  This  influence,  according 
to  Muller,'  is  in  some  way  connected  with  the  fibrin  of  the  blood,  as 
when  blood  deprived  of  fibrin  was  injected  into  the  vessels,  the  animal 
appeared  to  suffer  no  inconvenience. 

The  introduction  of  the  practice  of  infusing  medicinal  agents  into 
the  blood  was  coeval  with  that  of  transfusion.  It  appears  to  have  been 
first  subjected  to  a  philosophical  examination  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
who  practised  it  on  a  malefactor  in  1656." 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  in  cases  of  infusion,  medicinal  substances 
are  found  to  exert  their  specific  actions  upon  certain  parts  of  the  body, 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  been  received  into  the  sto- 
mach. Tartar  emetic,  for  example,  vomits,  and  castor  oil  purges  not 
only  as  certainly,  but  with  much  greater  speed;  for,  whilst  the  former, 
as  before  remarked,  requires  to  be  in  the  stomach  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  before  vomiting  is  excited,  it  produces  its  effect  in  one  or  two 
minutes,  when  thrown  into  the  veins.  Dr.  E.  Hale,  of  Boston,  has 
published  an  interesting  pamphlet  on  this  subject.*  In  it  he  traces  the 
history  of  the  operation,  detailing  several  interesting  experiments  upon 
animals;  and  one  upon  himself,  which  consisted  in  the  introduction  of 
a  quantity  of  castor  oil  into  the  veins.  In  this  experiment,  he  did  not 
feel  much  inconvenience  immediately  after  the  injection;  but  very 
speedily  experienced  an  oily  taste,  which  continued  for  a  length  of 
time,  and  the  medicine  occasioned  much  gastric  and  intestinal  dis- 
turbance, but  did  not  act  as  a  cathartic.  Considerable  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  the  introduction  of  the  oil,  to  which  circumstance  M. 
Magendie^  ascribes  Dr.  Hale's  safety;  for  it  is  found,  by  experiments 
on  animals,  that  viscid  fluids,  such  as  oil,  are  unable  to  pass  through 
the  pulmonary  capillaries,  in  consequence  of  which  the  circulation  is 
arrested,  and  ieath  follows.  Such,  also,  appears  to  have  been  the  result 
of  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Hale  with  powdered  substances. 

The  injection  of  medicines  into  the  veins  has  been  largely  practised 
at  the  Veterinary  School  of  Copenhagen,  and  with  complete  success — 
the  action  of  the  medicine  being  incomparably  more  speedy,  and  the 
dose  required  much  less.  It  is  rarely  employed  by  the  physician,  ex- 
cept in  experiments  on  animals;  but  it  is  obvious,  that  it  might  be  had 
recourse  to  with  happy  effects,  where  narcotic  and  other  poisons  have 
been  taken,  and  where  the  mechanical  means  for  their  removal  are  not 
at  hand. 

»  Die  Transfusion  des  Blutes,  Berlin,  1828. 

•  Miiller^s  Archiv.,  1836 ;  cited  in  Baljr's  translation  of  J.  MiiUer's  Handbnoh, 
n.  8.  w. 

•  Handbnch  der  Physiologie,  Baly's  translation,  i.  141,  London,  1838.  See,  on  the 
different  effects  of  transfusion  of  arterial  and  Tenons  blood  on  animals,  Biscbofl^  in  Mil- 
ler's Archiv.,  Heft  iv.  1838,  cited  in  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.,  April,  1839,  p.  548. 

<  Chelins,  System  of  Surgery,  translated  by  South,  Amer.  edit.,  iii.  626,  Philad.,  1847. 

*  Boylston  Medical  Prize  Dissertations  for  the  years  1819  and  1821,  p.  100,  Boston, 
1821. 

*  Pi^is,  &c.,  ii.  430. 
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4.   CIBCULATOBT  APPABATU8  15  AKIMALS. 

In  concluding  this  subjectj  a  brief  allusion  to  the  circulatory  appa- 
ratus of  other  parts  of  the  animal  kingdom  may  be  interesting  and 
instructive. 

In  the  mammalia  in  general,  the  inner  structure  of  the  heart  is  the 
same  as  in  man ;  but  its  situation  differs  materially ;  and  in  some  of 
them,  as  in  the  stag  and  pig,  two  small  flat  bones,  called  bones  of  the 
heartj  exist,  where  the  aorta  arises  from  the  left  ventricle.  In  the 
amphibious  mammalia  and  the  cetacea,  it  has  been  supposed,  that  the 
foramen  ovale  in  the  septum  between  the  auricles  is  open  as  in  the 
human  foetus,  to  allow  them  to  pass  a  considerable  time  under  water 
without  breathing ;  but  the  observations  of  Blumenbach,  Cuvier,  and 
Qthers  seem  to  show,  that  it  is  almost  always  closed.  Sir  Everard  Home 
found  it  open  in  the  sea  otter,  in  two  instances ;  but  these  are  regarded 
by  naturalists  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  In  several  of  the  web- 
footed  mammalia  and  cetacea,  as  in  the  common  otter,  sea  otter,  and 
dolphin,  particular  vessels  are  always  greatly  enlarged  and  tortuous; — 
a  structure  which  has  been  chiefly  noticed  in  the  vena  cava  inferior,  and 
is  supposed  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  diverticulum,  whilst  the  animal 
is  under  water;  or  to  receive  a  part  of  the  returning  blood,  and  retain 
it  until  respiration  can  be  resumed. 

In  btrds^  the  structure  of  the  heart  universally  possesses  a  singular 
peculiarity.  Instead  of  the  right  ventricle  having  a  membranous  valve, 
as  in  the  left,  and  as  in  all  the  mammalia,  it  is  provided  with  a  strong, 
tense,  and  nearly  triangular  muscle,  which  aids  in  the  propulsion  of 
the  blood  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  into  the  lungs.  This  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  necessary,  in  consequence  of  their  lungs  not  admitting  of 
expansion  like  those  of  the  mammalia,  and  of  their  being  connected 
"with  numerous  air-cells. 

The  heart  o(  reptiles  or  amphibia  in  general  con- 
sists either  of  only  one  ventricle,  or  of  two,  which 
freely  communicate,  so  as  to  constitute  essentially 
but  one.  The  number  of  auricles  always  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  the  ventricles.  That  the  cavi- 
ties— auricular  and  ventricular — are,  however, 
single,  although  apparently  double,  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact,  that,  in  all,  there  is  only  a  single 
artery  proceeding  from  the  heart,  which  serves 
both  for  the  pulmonic  and  systemic  circulations. 
After  this  vessel  has  left  the  heart,  it  divides  into 
two  branches,  by  one  of  which  a  part  only  of  the 
blood  is  conveyed  to  the  lungs,  whilst  the  other 
proceeds  to  different  parts  of  the  body.  Those 
two  portions  are  united  in  the  heart,  and  after 
being  mixed  together  are  sent  again  through  the 
great  artery.  In  these  animals,  therefore,  aeration 
is  less  extensive  than  in  the  higher;  and  we  can 
thus  understand  many  of  their  peculiarities;—^ 
how,  for  example,  the  circulation  may  continue,  when  the  animal  is  so 
situate  as  to  be  incapable,  for  a  time,  of  respiration;  as  well  as  the  great 
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resistance  to  ordinary  deranging  inflaenoes, 
by  which  they  are  characterized.     Fig.  12t) 
repre^nte  the  circulatory  apparati^s  of  the 
frogj  in  which  E  is  the  ventricle  and  D  the 
auricle.     From  the  former  ariseB  the  aorta  F, 
which  soon  divides  into  two  trunks.     Theae^ 
after  sending  branches  to  the  hea«.l  and  neck, 
turn  downwards  (0  and  P),  and  unite  in  the 
single  trunk  A.    This  vessel  sends  arteries  to 
tlie  body  and  limbs^  which  ultimately  termi- 
nate in  veins^  and  unite  to  form  the  vena  cava 
C,     From  each  of  the  trunks  into  which  the 
aorta  bifurcates  at  its  origin  arise  the  arteries 
F,    These  are  distributed  to  the  lungs^  and 
comninnicat*?^  with  the  pulmonary  veins,  which 
return  the  blood  to  tne  auricle,  D,  where  it 
becomes  mixed  with  the  blood  of  the  systemic 
circulation.  In  the  tadpole  state, the  circulation 
is  branchial,  as  in  fishes.   The  heart  then  sends 
the  whole  of  its  blood  to  the  Immchim  or  gills,  and  it  is  returned  by 
veins  following  the  course  of  the  dotted  lines  M  and  N  (Fig.  126),  which 
unite  to  form  the  descending  aorta.     As  the  lungs 
undergo  their  developement, small  arterial  branches 
arise  from  the  aorta  and  are  distributed  to  those 
organs;  and  in  proportion  as  these  arteries  enlarge, 
the  original  branchial  arteries  diminish,  until  ulti- 
mately they  are  obliterated,  and  tlie  blood  flows 
w^hoUy  through  the  enlarged  lateral  trunks,  0  and 
P,  which,  by  their  union,  form  the  descending  aorta. 
In  JishtSj  the  heart  is  extremely  small,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  body;  and  its  structure  is  simple;  con- 
sisting of  a  single  auricle  and  ventricle,  D  and  E 
(Fig,  127).    From  the  ventricle  E  an  arterial  trunk 
arises,  which,  in  most  fishes,  is  expanded  into  a 
kind  of  bulb,  F,  as  it  leaves  the  heart,  and  proceeds 
straight  forward  to  the  branckm  or  giils^  Q  and  H, 
From  these ^  the  blood  passes  into  a  large  artery,  A, 
analogous  to  the  aorta,  which  proceeds  along  the 
spine,  and  conveys  the  blood  to  the  various  parts 
of  the  system;  and,  by  the  vena  cava,  C,  the  blood 
is  returned  to  the  auricle.    This  is,  consequently,  a 
case  of  single  circulation. 

Insects  appear  to  be  devoid  of  bloodvessels* 
Cuvier  examined  all  the  organs  in  them,  which,  in 
red-blooded  animals,  are  most  vascular,  without 
discovering  the  least  appearance  of  a  bloodvessel, 
although  extremely  minute  ramifications  of  the 
trachea  were  obvious  in  gy^tj  part.  Insects,  how- 
ever, both  in  their  perfect  and  larve  state,  have  a 
membranous  tube  runtiing  along  the  back,  in  which  alternate  dilatations 
and  contractions  are  perceptible,  and  which  has  been  considered  as  their 
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heart;  but  it  is  closed  at  both  ends,  and  no  vessels  can  be  perceived 
originating  from  it.  To  this  the  innumerable  ramifications  of  the  trachea 
convey  the  air,  and  thus,  as  Cuvier  has  remarked,  "le  sang  ne  pouvant 
aller  chercher  Tair,  c'est  I'air  qui  va  chercher  le  sang"  ("the  blood  not 
being  able  to  go  in  search  of  the  air — the  air  seeks  the  blood").  Cams, 
however,  discovered  a  continuous  circulation  through  arteries  and  veins 
in  a  few  of  the  perfect  insects,  and  especially  in  some  larves.  Lastly: 
in  many  genera  of  the  class  vermes^  particularly  amongst  molluscous 
animals,  there  is  a  manifest  heart,  wnich  is  sometimes  of  a  singular 
structure.  Some  of  the  bivalves — it  is  affirmed — have  as  many  as  four 
auricles;  whilst  many  animals, — as  the  leech  and  Lumbricua  niarivus, — 
have  no  heart ;  but  circulating  vessels  exist,  in  which  contraction  and 
dilatation  are  perceptible. 

The  marginal  figure  (Fig.  128),  of  the  interior  of  a  leech,  given  by 
Sir  Everard  Home,  exhibits  the  mode  of  circulation  and  respiration  in 
that  animal.  There  is  no  heart,  but  a  large  vessel  exists  on  each  side. 
The  water  is  received,  through  openings  in  the  belly,  into  the  cells  or 
respiratory  organs,  and  passes  out  through  the  same. 


CHAPTER  V. 

NUTRITION. 

The  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  circulation  has  exhibited 
the  mode  in  which  arterial  blood  is  distributed  over  the  body  in  minute 
vessels,  not  appreciable  by  the  naked  eye,  and  often  not  even  with  the 
microscope,  and  so  numerous,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  finest-pointed 
instrument  to  be  forced  through  the  skin  without  penetrating  one,  and 
perhaps  several.  It  has  been  seen,  likewise,  that  in  the  capillary  system 
of  vessels,  this  arterial  blood  is  changed  into  venous ;  and  it  was  ob- 
served, that  in  the  same  system,  parts  are  deposited  or  separated  from 
the  blood,  and  certain  phenomena  occur,  into  the  nature  of  which  we 
have  now  to  inquire;  beginning  with  those  of  nutrition^  which  comprise 
the  incessant  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  the  body,  both  of  absorp- 
tion and  deposition  for  the  decomposition  and  renovatioil  of  each  organ. 
Nutrition  is  well  defined  by  M.  Adelon*  as  the  action,  by  which  every 
part  of  the  body,  on  the  one  hand,  appropriates  or  assimilates  to  itself 
a  portion  of  the  blood  distributed  to  it;  and,  on  the  other,  yields  to  the 
absorbing  vessels  a  portion  of  the  materials  that  previously  composed 
it.  The  precise  character  of  the  apparatus,  by  which  this  important 
function  is  accomplished,  we  have  no  exact  means  of  knowing.  All 
admit  that  the  old  matter  must  be  taken  up  by  absorbents,  and  nie  new 
be  deposited  by  arteries,  or  by  vessels  continuous  with  them.  As  the 
precise  arrangement  of  these  minute  vessels  is  not  perceptible  by  the 
eye,  even  when  aided  by  powerful  instruments,  their  arrangement  has 
given  rise  to  controversy.  Whilst  some  have  imagined  lateral  pores 
in  the  capillaries,  for  the  transudation  of  nutritive  deposits;  others  have 
presumed,  that  inconceivably  small  vessels  are  given  off  from  the  capil- 

I 
■  Physiologie  de  rHomme,  torn.  iii.  p.  359,  2de  6dit.,  Paris,  1829. 
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lary  system,  which  constitute  a  distinct  order,  and  whose  function  is  to 
exhale  the  nutritive  substance, — an  idea,  which,  as  has  been  said  else- 
where, has  been  revived  by  M.  Bourgery.  Hence,  they  have  been 
termed  exhalants  or  nutritive  exhalants ;  but  the  anatomical  and  physio- 
logical student  must  bear  in  mind,  that  whenever  the  term  is  used  by 
writers,  they  do  not  always  pledge  themselves  to  the  existence  of  any 
distinct  set  of  vessels,  but  merely  mean  the  minute  vessel,  whatever 
may  be  its  nature,  which  is  the  agent  of  nutrition,  and  conveys  the 
pabulum  to  the  different  tissues. 

In  investigating  the  physiology  of  nutrition,  two  antagonistic  pro- 
cesses demand  attention;  1st.  Decomposition,  by  which  the  tissue  yields 
to  the  absorbing  vessels  a  portion  of  its  constituents ;  and  2dly.  Com- 
position, by  which  it  assimilates  a  part  of  the  arterial  blood  that  enters 
it,  and  supplies  the  loss  it  had  sustained  by  the  previous  act  of  decom- 
position. The  former  of  these  actions  obviously  belongs  to  the  function 
of  absorption ;  but  its  consideration  was  deferred,  in  consequence  of  its 
close  application  to  the  function  we  are  about  to  investigate.  It  com- 
prises what  is  meant  by  iiiterstitial,  organic,  or  decomposing  absorption, 
and  does  not  require  many  comments,  after  the  long  investigation  of 
the  general  phenomena  of  absorption  into  which  we  enter^.  The 
conclusion  then  arrived  at,  was, — that  the  chyliferous  and  lymphatic 
vessels  form  chyle  and  lymph,  respectively,  refusing  the  admission  of 
most  other  substances ; — but  that  they  and  the  veins  admit  every  liquid 
which  possesses  the  necessary  tenuity;  and  that  whilst  all  the  absorp- 
tions,— which  require  the  substance  acted  upon  to  be  decompased  and 
transformed, — are  effected  by  the  chyliferous  and  lymphatic  vessels, 
those  that  demand  no  alteration  are  chiefly  accomplished  through  the 
coats  of  the  veins  bv  imbibition.  It  is  easy,  then,  to  deduce  the  agents 
to  which  we  refer  the  absorption  of  decomposition.  As  it  is  exerted 
on  solids,  and  as  these  cannot  pass  through  the  coats  of  the  vessel  in 
their  solid  condition,  it  follows  that  other  agents  than  the  veins  must 
accomplish  the  process;  and,  again,  as  we  never  find  in  the  lymphatic 
vessels  any  thing  but  lymph,  and  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
an  action  of  selection  is  exerted  at  their  extremities,  similar  to  that  of 
the  chyliferous  vessels  on  the  heterogeneous  substances  exposed  to  them, 
we  naturally  look  to  the  lymphatics  as  the  main,  if  not  the  sole,  organs 
concerned  in  the  absorption  of  solids. 

It  appears  manifest  tnat  the  different  tissues  are  endowed  with  a  vital 
attractive  and  elective  force,  which  they  exert  upon  the  blood; — that 
each  tissue  attracts  only  those  materials  of  which  it  is  itself  composed ; 
and  thus,  that  the  whole  function  of  nutrition  is  an  affair  of  elective 
affinity;  yet  this  cannot  be  the  force  that  presides  over  the  original 
formation  of  the  tissues  in  the  embryo.  An  attraction  cannot  be  ex- 
erted by  parts  not  yet  in  existence.  To  account  for  this,  it  has  been 
imagined,  that  a  peculiar  force  is  destined  to  preside  over  formation  and 
nutrition,  and  various  names  have  been  assigned  to  it.  By  most  of  the 
ancients  it  was  i^rmoidi  facuUas  fonnatrix,  nutrix,  auctrix;  by  Van  Hel- 
mont,'  Bias  alterativum ;  and  by  Bacon,*  motus  a^imilationis.     It  is  the 

'  Opera,  pars  i.  *  Novum  Organum,  lib.  ii.  aphor.  48. 
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facuUas  vegetativa  of  Harvey;*  the  anima  vegetaiiva  of  Stahl  ;*  the  joww- 
sance  du  moule  interieur  of  Buffon  ;*  the  vis  essentialis  of  C.  F.  Wolff;* 
and  the  Bildungstriebor  nisus formativus of  Blumenbach and  most 
German  writers.*  This  force  is  meant,  when  writers  speak  of  germ 
force,  plastic  force,  force  of  nutrition,  force  of  formation,  and  force  of  vege- 
tation. Whatever  difference  there  may  be  in  the  terms  selected,  all 
appear  to  regard  it  as  charged  with  maintaining,  for  a  certain  length 
of  time,  living  bodies  and  all  their  parts,  in  the  possession  of  their  due 
composition,  organization,  and  vital  properties;  and  of  putting  them 
in  a  condition,  during  a  certain  period  of  their  existence,  to  produce 
beings  of  the  same  kind  as  themselves.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
none  of  these  terms  elucidate  the  intricate  phenomena  of  nutrition, 
and  none  express  more  than — that  living  bodies  possess  a  vital  force^ 
under  the  action  of  which,  formation  and  nutrition  are  accomplished. 

The  important — indispensable — actions  that  constitute  nutrition 
occur  in  the  tissues  supplied  by  the  intermediate  or  capillary  system 
of  vessels;  but  not  in  those  vessels  themselves.  Their  function — as 
before  remarked — is  to  convey  to  the  system  of  nutrition  the  pabulum 
from  which  the  tissues  are  formed;  but  the  formation  of  the  tissues  takes 
place  on  the  outside  of  the  vessel;  and  the  organic  cells  are  the  imme- 
diate agents.  It  is  not,  however,  the  whole  of  the  circulating  fluid  that 
constitutes  such  pabulum.  The  blood  corpuscles — excepting  in  a  single 
case,  menstruation — are  not  found  outside  the  vessels  in  the  exercise 
of  the  healthy  functions.  The  liquor  sanguinis  alone  transudes,  and  is 
the  material  on  which  the  nucleated  cell  exerts  its  plastic  power.® 

Under  the  idea  that  all  the  vessels  of  the  capillary  system  are 
possessed  of  coats,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  comprehend  how  either  nutri- 
tion or  secretion  can  be  accomplished.  Were  we  to  adopt  the  opinion, 
before  referred  to,  that  many  of  the  vessels  of  the  capillary  system 
consist  of  membraneless  or  coatless  tubes,  it  would  be  more  readily 
understood,  that  by  the  elective  and  attractive  forces  possessed  by  the 
tissues  and  exerted  by  them  on  the  blood,  materials  may  be  obtained 
from  that  fluid  as  it  passes  through  the  intermediate  system  of  vessels, 
which  may  be  inservient  to  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues  bathed  by  it. 
The  mode  in  which  the  blood  is  distributed  through  the  tissues  may 
be  likened  to  the  distribution  of  the  water  of  a  river  through  a 
marsh,  which  conveys  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  that  flourish 
in  it  the  materials  for  their  nutrition.  To  adopt  the  language  of  an 
intelligent  and  philosophical  writer,^  "In  every  part  of  the  body,  in 
the  brain,  the  heart,  the  lung,  the  muscle,  the  membrane,  the  bone, 
each  tissue  attracts  only  those  constituents  of  which  it  is  itself  com- 
posed. Thus,  the  common  current,  rich  in  all  the  proximate  constituents 
of  the  tissues,  flows  out  to  each.    As  the  current  approaches  the  tissue, 

'  De  Qeneratione  Animalium,  Lond.,  1651,  p.  170. 

«  Theoria  Medica  Vera.  Hal.,  1708.  •  Histoire  NatureUe,  torn.  ii. 

«  De  Generatione,  Hal.,  1759. 

*  Comment.  Societ.  Gotting.,  torn.  viii. ;  and  Institutiones  Pbjrsiologicn,  §  31,  Got 
ting.,  1798. 

•  Mulder,  The  Chemistry  of  Vegetable  and  Animal  Physiology,  translated  by  From- 
berg,  p.  597,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1849.  See,  also,  on  this  subject,  Paget,  Surgical 
Pathology,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  140,  Philad.,  1854. 

^  The  Philosophy  of  Health,  by  Dr.  Soatbwood  Smith,  toI.  i.  p.  405,  London,  1836, ' 
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the  particles  appropriate  to  the  tissue  feel  its  attractive  force,  obey  it, 
quit  the  stream,  mingle  with  the  substance  of  the  tissue,  become  iden- 
tified with  it,  and  are  changed  into  its  own  true  and  proper  nature. 
Meantime,  the  particles  which  are  not  appropriate  to  that  particular 
tissue,  not  being  attracted  by  it,  do  not  quit  the  current,  but,  passmg 
on,  are  borne  by  other  capillaries  to  other  tissues,  to  which  they  are 
appropriate,  and  by  which  they  are  apprehended  and  assimilated. 
When  it  has  given  to  the  tissues  the  constituents  with  which  it 
abounded,  and  received  from  them  particles  no  longer  useful,  and 
which  would  become  noxious,  the  blood  flows  into  the  veins,  to  be  re- 
turned by  the  pulmonic  heart  to  the  lung,  where,  parting  with  the  use- 
less and  .noxious  matter  it  has  accumulated,  and  replenished  with  new 
proximate  principles,  it  returns  to  the  systemic  heart,  by  which  it  is 
again  sent  back  to  the  tissues/' 

Particles  of  blood  are  seen  to  quit  the  current  and  mingle  with  the 
tissues;  particles  are  seen  to  quit  the  tissues,  and  mingle  with  the  cur- 
rent; but  all  that  we  can  see,  as  Dr.  Smith  has  remarked,  with  the  best 
aid  we  can  get,  does  but  bring  us  to  the  confines  of  grand  operations, 
of  which  we  are  altogether  ignorant.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  for 
the  nutrition  of  certain  parts,  that  they  should  receive  capillary  vessels. 
There  are  tissues,  commonly  termed  extra- vascular,  in  the  sul»tance  of 
which  neither  injection  nor  the  microscope  has  exhibited  the  existence 
of  bloodvessels,  and  which  would  seem  to  derive  their  nourishment  by 
imbibition  from  blood  flowing  in  the  vessels  of  adjacent  tissues.  To 
these  belong  the  crystalline  body,  epidermis  and  epithelium,  hair,  nails, 
enamel  of  the  teeth,  &c.,  &c. 

We  have  said  that  the  main,  if  not  the  sole,  agents  of  the  absorption 
of  solids  are  the  lymphatics.  Almost  all  admit,  that  they  receive  the 
products  of  the  absorption  of  solids ;  but  all  do  not  adinit,  that  the 
action  of  taking  up  solid  parts  is  accomplished  immediately  by  the 
absorbents.  They  who  think,  that  a  kind  of  spongy  tissue  or  "paren- 
chj'ma"  exists  at  the  radicles  of  the  absorbent  vessels,  believe  that 
this  sponge  possesses  a  vital  action  of  absorption,  when  bodies,  possess- 
ing the  requisite  constitution  and  consistence,  are  put  in  contact  with 
it ;  but  they  maintain,  that  the  solid  parts  are  broken  down  by  the  same 
agents — the  extreme  arteries — which  secreted  them,  and  that,  when 
reduced  to  the  proper  fluid  condition,  they  are  imbibed  by  the  paren- 
chyma, and  conveyed  into  the  lymphatics.  But  if  the  existence  of  this 
sponge  were  demonstrated,  the  above  explanation  would  scarcely  he 
admissible,  for  it  could  not  be  conceived  to  do  more  than  imbibe;  it 
could  not  break  down  solids,  and  reduce  them  to  lymph — the  only  fluid 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  ever  met  with  in  lymphatics.  Its  existence 
is,  however,  altogether  supposititious.  Besides,  the  arrangement  has  not 
been  invoked  in  favour  of  thechyliferous  vessels,  whiob  are  so  analogous 
in  their  organization  and  functions  to  the  lymphatics.  It  has  not  been 
contended,  that  the  arteries  of  the  intestinal  canal  form  the  chyle  from 
the  alimentary  matters  in  the  small  intestine,  and  that  the  office  of  the 
chyliferous  vessels  is  restricted  to  the  reception  of  this  chyle,  imbibed 
and  brought  in  contact  with  their  radicles  by  the  ideal  sponge  or 
parenchyma. 

We  have  before  shown,  that  there  is  every  reason  for  the  belief,  that 
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a  Vital  action  of  selection  and  elaboration  exists  at  the  very  origin  of 
the  chyliferous  vessels;  and  the  same  may  be  inferred  of  the  lymphatics. 
The  great  difficulty  has  been  to  understand  how  either  exhaling  artery 
or  al^orbing  lymphatic  can  reduce  the  solid  matter — of  bone,  for  ex- 
ample— to  the  constitution  and  consistence  requisite  for  entering  the 
lymphatics;  but  we  might  conceive,  that  the  latter  as  readily  as  the 
former,  by  virtue  of  its  vital  properties — for  the  operation  must  be 
admitted  by  all  to  be  vital — and  by  means  of  its  contained  fluid,  might 
soften  the  solid  so  as  to  admit  of  its  being  received  into  the  vessel.  We 
should  still,  however,  have  to  explain  the  mysterious  operation  by 
which  those  absorbents  are  enablea  to  reduce  to  their  elements,  bone, 
muscle,  tendon,  &c.,  and  to  recompose  them  into  the  form  of  lymph. 
Dr.  Bostock*  fancifully  suggests,  that  the  first  step  in  this  series  of 
operations  is  the  death  of  the  part ;  by  which  expression  he  means,  that 
it  is  no  longer  under  the  influence  of  arterial  action.  "It  therefore 
oeases  to  receive  the  supply  of  matter  which  is  essential  to  the  support 
of  all  vital  parts,  and  the  process  of  decomposition  necessarily  com- 
mences." The  whole  of  his  remarks  on  this  subject  are  eminently 
gratuitous,  and  appear  to  be  suggested  by  an  extreme  unwillingness  to 
ascribe  the  process  to  any  thing  but  physical  causes.  If  there  be,  how- 
ever, any  one  phenomenon  of  the  animal  economy,  which  is  more  mani- 
festly referable  to  vital  action  than  another,  it  is  the  function  of  nutri- 
tion, both  as  regards  the  absorption  of  parts  already  deposited,  and 
the  exhalation  of  new.  We  know  that  the  blood  contains  most  of  the 
principles  that  are  necessary  for  the  nutrition  of  organs,  and  that  it 
must  contain  the  elements  of  all.  Fibrin,  albumen,  fat,  salts,  &c., 
exist  in  it,  and  these  are  deposited,  as  the  blood  traverses  the  tissues; 
but  why  one  of  these  should  be  selected  by  one  set  of  vessels,  and  an- 
other by  another  set,  and  in  what  manner  the  elements  of  those,  not 
already  formed  in  the  blood,  are  brought  together,  is  unknown  to  us. 

Blood  has  been  designated  as  "liquid  flesh," — chair  coulante^ — but 
something  more  than  simple  transudation  through  vessels  is  necessary 
to  form  it  into  flesh,  and  to  give  it  the  compound  organization  of  fibrin, 
gelatin,  osmazome,  &c. — in  the  form  of  muscular  fibre  and  areolar 
membrane — as  we  observe  in  the  muscle.  Nothing,  perhaps,  has  more 
clearly  exhibited  the  want  of  knowledge  on  this  subject  than  the  fol- 
lowing vague  attempt  at  solving  the  mystery  by  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished physiologists  of  the  age.  "  Some  immediate  principles,  that 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  organs  or  of  the  fluids,  are  not  found 
in  the  blood, — such  as  gelatin,  uric  acid,  &c.  They  are  consequently 
formed  at  the  expense  of  other  principles,  in  the  parenchyma  of  the 
organs,  and  by  a  chemical  action,  the  nature  of  which  is  unknown  to 
us,  but  which  is  not  the  less  real,  and  must  necessarily  have  the  effect 
of  developing  heat  and  electricity." 

The  views  of  recent  histologists  have  approximated  us  more  to  a 
true  knowledge  of  this  mysterious  action.  They  have  not  been  con- 
tent with  endeavouring  to  reduce  the  different  organized  textures  to 
primary  fibres  and  filaments,  but,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  have 
attempted  to  discover  the  particular  arrangement  and  mode  of  forma- 

I  Bjatem  of  Physiology',  edit,  cit.,  p.  625. 
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tioa  of  the  constituent  corpuscles.  The  discovery  of  that  valuable 
instrument  gave  the  impulse ;  and  very  soon  the  scientific  world  was 
presented  with  the  results  obtained  by  numerous  observers.  These 
observations  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  continued  until  the  present 
day.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted,  that,  until  recently,  our  informa- 
tion, derived  from  this  source,  was  not  as  accurate  as  was  desirable. 
From  different  quarters,  the  most  discordant  statements  were  presented, 
exhibiting  clearly,  either  that  the  narrators  employed  instruments  of 
very  different  powers,  or  that  they  were  blinded,  or  had  the  vision 
depraved,  by  preconceived  theories  or  hypotheses. 

One  of  the  very  first  effects  of  the  discovery  of  the  microscope  was 
the  detection  by  Leeuenhoek,^  of  a  globular  structure  of  the  primi- 
tive  tissues  of  the  body,  an  announcement  which  gave  rise  to  much 
controversy,  and  engaged  the  attention  particularly  of  Prochaska,* 
Fontana,^  Sir  Everard  Home,  Mr.  Bauer,  the  brothers  Wenzel,*  M. 
Milne  .  Edwards,  MM.  Prevost  and  Dumas,*  Dutrochet,  Hodgkin,* 
Raspail,  and  others.^  The  observations  and  experiments  of  Dr.  Ed- 
wards, more  especially,  occasioned  at  the  time  much  interesting  specu- 
lation and  inquiry.  They  may  perhaps  be  taken 
Pig.  129.  as  the  foundation  on  which  the  believers  in  the 

globular  structure  of  later  years  rested  their  opi- 
nions. His  views  were  first  published  in  1828, 
in  a  communication,  entitled  "ifemoire  sur  la 
Stniclure  ilementaire  des  prindpaux  Tissues  Or- 
ganiques  des  Animauxf'^  and  in  a  second  article 
in  the  AnnaUs  des  Sciences  Naturelles^  for  Decem- 
ber, 1826,  entitled  ^^Recherches  microscoptques  sur 
la  Structure  intime  des  Tissues  Organiques  des  Ani- 
mauxy  He  examined  all  the  principal  textures 
of  the  body,  the  areolar  tissue,  membranes,  ten- 
dons,  muscular  fibre,  nervous  tissue,  skin,  coats 
of  the  bloodvessels,  &c.  When  the  areolar  tissue 
was  viewed  through  a  powerful  lens:,  it  seemed  to  consist  of  cylinders; 
but,  by  using  still  higher  magnifying  powers,  these  cylinders  were 
found  to  be  formed  of  rows  of  globules  of  the  same  size,  that  is,  about 
the  Ti'outh  or  g^j'^^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter  (Fig.  129);  separated  from 
each  other,  and  lying  in  various  directions;  crossing  and  interlacing; 
some  of  the  rows  straight;  others  bent,  and  some  twisted,  forming 
irregular  layers  united  by  a  kind  of  network.  The  membranes,  which 
consist  of  areolar  tissue,  were  found  to  present  exactly  the  same  kind 
of  arrangement.  The  muscular  fibre,  when  examined  in  like  manner, 
was  found  to  be  formed  of  globules,  also  ho'ou^^  P^^  ^^  ^^  i^®^  "^ 
diameter.  Here,  however,  the  rows  of  globules  are  always  parallt-L 
The  fibres  never  intersect  each  other  like  those  of  areolar  tissue,  and 

>  Opera  Omnia,  Lugdun.  Batav.,  1722.        >  De  Straotar4  Nervorum,  Vind.,1779. 

•  Sur  les  Poisons,  ii.  18.  *  De  Structuri  Cerebri,  Tubing.,  1812. 

*  Biblioth^ue  UniverseUe  des  Sciences  et  Arts,  t.  xvii. 

^  In  Drs.  Hodgkin*s  and  Fisher's  translation  of  W.  Edwards,  Sur  les  Agens  Fhy- 
fiques,  Lond.,  1832. 

^  Klencke,  Ueber  das  Phjsiologische  und  Patbologiscbe  Leben  der  Mikroskopisdisii 
Zellen,  Jena,  1844 
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Fig.  130. 


Fig.  131. 


this  is  the  only  discernible  diflference, — the  form  and  size  of  the  glo- 
bules being  alike.  The  size  of  the  globules,  and  the  linear  arrange- 
ment they  assume,  seemed  to  be  the  same  in  all  animals  that  possess  a 
muscular  structure.    (Fig.  180.) 

The  nervous  structure  had,  by  almost  all  observers,  been  esteemed 
globular.  The  examination  oi  M.  Edwards  yielded 
similar  results.^  It  seemed  to  be  composed  of  lines  of 
globules  of  the  same  size  as  those  that  form  the  areolar 
membrane  and  muscles;  but  holding  an  intermediate 
place  as  to  the  regularity  of  their  arrangement,  and 
having  a  fatty  matter  interposed  between  the  rows. 
In  regard  to  the  size  of  the  globules,  however,  M.  Ed- 
wards diflered  materially  from  an  accurate  and  expe- 
rienced microscopic  observer,  Mr.  Bauer,'  who  asserted 
that  the  cerebral  globules  are  of  various  sizes.  (Fig. 
131.)  From  the  results  of  his  own  diversified  ob- 
servations M.  Edwards  concluded,  that  "spherical 
corpuscles,  of  the  diameter  of  ^  Joth  of  a  millimetre, 
constitute  by  their  aggregation  all  the  organic  tex-  Muscular  TUiue. 
tares,  whatever  may  be  the  properties,  in  other  re- 
spects, of  those  parts,  and  the  functions  for  which  they  are  destined." 

The  harmony  and  simplicity,  which  would  thus  seem  to  reign 
through  the  structures  of  the  animal  body,  attracted  great  attention  to 
the  labours  of  M.  Edwards.  The  vegetable  king- 
dom was  subjected  to  equal  scrutiny;  and — what 
seemed  still  more  astounding — it  was  affirmed, 
that  the  microscope  proved  it  also  to  be  consti- 
tuted of  globules  precisely  like  those  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  of  the  same  magnitude,  so'^nth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter;  hence,  it  was  assumed,  that  all 
organized  bodies  possess  the  same  elementary 
structure,  and  of  necessity,  that  the  animal  and 
the  vegetable  are  readily  convertible  into  each 
other  under  favourable  circumstances,  and  diflFer 
only  in  the  greater  or  less  complexity  of  their 
organization.-  Independently  of  all  other  objec- 
tions, however,  the  animal  differs,  as  we  have 
seen,  from  the  vegetable,  in  composition;  and  this  difference  must 
exist  not  only  in  the  whole,  but  in  its  parts;  so  that,  even  were  it  de- 
monstrated that  the  globules  of  the  beings  of  the  two  kingdoms  are 
alike  in  size,  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  they  should  be  identical 
in  intimate  composition. 

The  discordance,  which  we  have  deplored,  is  strikingly  applicable 
to  the  case  before  us.  The  appearance  of  the  memoir  of  Dr.  Edwards 
excited  the  attention  of  M.  Dutrochet,  and  in  the  following  year  his 
"  Hecherches'^  on  the  subject  were  published,  in  which  he  asserts,  that 
the  globules,  which  compose  the  different  structures  of  invertebrated 

*  See,  alBOf  Calori,  in  Balletino  deUe  Soienze  Medioh.  di  Bologna,  Sett.,  1836,  p.  162. 
'  PhiloBoph.  Transact,  for  1818 ;  and  Sir  £.  Home,  Leotores  on  Comparatiye  Ani^ 
tomy,  vol.  iii.  lect.  3,  Lond.,  1823. 
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animals,  are  considerably  larger  than  thoae  of  the  vertebrated ;  that 
the  former  appear  to  consist  of  cells,  containing  other  globules  still 
smaller ;  and  hence  he  infers,  that  the  globules  of  vertebrated  animab 
are  likewise  cellular,  and  contain  series  of  still  smaller  globules.  Dr. 
Edwards,  in  his  experiments,  found,  that  the  globules  of  the  nervous 
tissue,  whether  examined  in  the  brain,  in  the  spinal  cord,  ganglia,  or 
nerves,  have  the  same  shape  and  diameter,  and  that  no  difiference  in 
them  can  be  distinguished  from  whatever  animal  the  tissue  is  taken. 
M.  Dutrochet,  on  the  other  hand,  considers,  with  Sir  Everard  Home, 
and  the  brothers  Wenzel,  that  the  globules  of  the  brain  are  cellules 
of  extreme  minuteness,  containing  a  medullary  or  nervous  substance, 
which  is  capable  of  becoming  concrete  by  the  action  of  heat  and  acids. 
This  structure,  he  remarks,  is  strikingly  evidenced  in 
Fig.  132.  certain  molluscous  animals ;  and  he  instances  the  small 
pulpy  nucleus,  which  forms  the  cerebral  hemisphere  of 
Umax  ru/uSj  and  Iielix  pomatia,  and  is  composed  of 
globular,  agglomerated  cellules,  on  the  parietes  of 
which  a  considerable  number  of  globular  or  ovoid  cor- 
puscles are  perceptible.  (Fig.  182.) 
Ceiiulefl  of  Brain.  M.  Dutrochet,  again,  did  not  find  the  structure  of 
the  nerves  to  correspond  with  that  of  the  brain.  He 
asserted,  that  the  elementary  fibres,  which  enter  into  their  composi- 
tion, do  not  consist  simplv  of  rows  of  globules,  according  to  the  opi- 
nion of  M.  Edwards  and  others,  but  that  they  are  cylinders  oi  a 
diaphanous  substance,  the  surface  of  which  is  studded  with  globular 
corpuscles ;  and  that,  as  these  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  cylinder, 
we  are  led  to  believe  that  they  are  in  the  interior  also.  After  detail- 
ing this  difference  of  structure  between  the  brain  and  the  nerves,  the 
former  consisting  chiefly  of  nervous  corpuscles,  the  latter  chiefly  of 
cylinders  or  fibres,  M.  Dutrochet  announced  the  hypothesis,  which  ex- 
hibits too  many  indications  of  having  been  formed  prior  to  his  micro- 
scopic investigations, — that  these  cerebral  corpuscles  are  destined  for 
the  production  of  the  nerve  power,  and  that  the  nervous  fibres  are 
tubes,  filled  with  a  peculiar  fluid,  by  the  agency  of  which  nervimotion 
is  effected.  For  further  developements  of  the  views  of  M.  Dutrochet, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  work  itself,  which  exhibits  all  the  author's 
ingenuity  and  enthusiasm,  but  can  scarcely  be  considered  historical 

The  beautiful  superstructure  of  M.  Edwards,  and  the  ingenuity  of 
M.  Dutrochet,  were,  however,  most  fatally  assailed  by  subsequent  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  Hodgkin  with  a  microscope  of  unusual  power.  The 
globular  structure  of  the  animal  tissues,  so  often  asserted,  and  appa- 
rently so  clearly  and  satisfactorily  established  by  M.  Edwards,  ^naa, 
we  are  told  by  Dr.  Hodgkin,^  a  mere  deception ;  and  the  most  minute 
parts  of  the  areolar  membrane,  muscles,  and  nerves,  were  again  re- 
ferred to  the  striated  or  fibrous  arrangement.  A  part  of  the  discre- 
pancy between  MM.  Edwards  and  Dutrochet  may  be  explained  by  tfie 
fact  of  the  former  using  an  instrument  of  greater  magnifying  power 
than  the  latter,  who  employed  the  simple  microscope  only ;  and  it  was 
observed,  that  when  the  former  used  an  ordinary  lens,  the  arrangement 

■  Op.  ciut.,  p.  466. 
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of  a  tissue  appeared  cylindrical,  which,  with  the  compound  microscope, 
was  distinctly  globular.  The  discordance  between  Messrs.  Edwards 
and  Hodgkin  was  reconcilable  with  more  difficulty.  On  the  whole 
subject,  indeed,  minds  were  kept  in  a  state  of  doubt,  and  the  rational 
physiologist  waited  for  ulterior  developements.  MM.  Provost  and 
I)umas,  and  M.  Edwards,  farther  affirmea,  that  all  the  proximate  prin- 
ciples— albumen,  fibrin,  gelatin,  &c., — assume  a  globular  form,  when- 
ever they  change  from  tne  fluid  to  the  solid  state,  whatever  may  be 
the  cause  producing  such  conversion.  M.  RaspaiP — a  wayward  genius, 
who  has  quitted  the  sober  pursuit  of  science,  for  the  uncertain^  and 
turmoil  of  politics,  from  which  he  has  suffered  greatly — rangea  him- 
self among  those  who  considered,  that  the  ultimate  structure  of  all 
organic  textures  is  vesicular,  and  that  the  organic  molecule,  in  its 
simplest  form,  is  an  imperforate  vesicle,  endowed  with  the  faculty  of 
inspiring  gaseous  and  liquid  substances,  and  of  expiring  again  such  of 
their  elements  as  it  cannot  assimilate; — properties,  which  he  conceived 
it  to  possess  under  the  influence  of  vitality.  His  views  contain,  per- 
haps, the  germ  of  those  that  follow,  and  tnat  have  since  occupiea  so 
much  the  minds  of  observers. 

The  microscopical  researches  of  Schwann  and  Schleiden*  led  them 
to  affirm,  that  the  new-forming  tissues  of  vegeta- 
bles originate  from  a  liquid  gum  or  vegetable  Kg.  133. 
mucus,  and  those  of  animals  probably  from  the 
liquor  sanguinis,  after  transudation  from  the  ca- 
pillary vessels.  This  matrix,  in  a  state  fully  pre- 
pared for  the  formation  of  the  tissue,  is  termed  by 
them  intercellular  svbstance  and  cytoblastema.  In  the 
first  instance,  it  exhibits  minute  granular  points, 

which  grow  and  become  more  regular  and  defined ^_^ 

from  the  agglomeration  of  minuter  granules  around   Primary  Organio  Ceii, 

the  larger,  constituting  nitclei  or  cytoblasts  or  cell-      J? ?r*"&^^  g*nnin«l 

germs,  and  having,  when  fully  formed,  and  in  fact      Nuoieoiua.  *"*'   " 

formed  before  them,  one   or   more   well-defined 

bodies  within,  called  nucleoli.    From  the  cytoblasts,  cells— primordial 

or  aerminal  cells — are  formed.    A  transparent  vesicle  grows  over  each, 

ana  becomes  filled  with  fluid;  this 

gradually  extends  and  becomes    so  Fig.  134. 

Eirge  that  the  cytoblast  appears  like  ^^ 

a  small  body  within  its  walls,  and       •  6     f      ^      |j      |    j 

hence  the  cell  is  said  to  be  nucleated.  ^^      Vy 

The  form  of  the  cells  is  at  first  irre-  .    „ 

gular,  then  more  regular  and  they    ^^SiZTro^'.'cSfJrhtrul'i^.S: 

are  alternately  flattened  by  pressure      oordiog  to  Schieiden's  view. 

a^inst  each  other,  so  as  to  assume 

different  forms  in  different  tissues.   Such  is  the  description  of  Schwann 

and  Schleiden  of  the  vegetable  cells  from  which  all  the  tissues  of 

>  Op.  citat.,  §  126. 

*  Mikrofikopische  nntersaohungen  fiber  die  Uebereinstimmang  in  der  Stmktur  and 
dem  Wachstum  der  Thiere  und  Pflanzen,  yon  Dr.  Th.  Sohwann  and  Dr.  Schleiden,  in 
H&ller's  ArchiT.,  p.  137, 1S38 ;  and  Microsoopioal  Researohes  into  the  Accordance  and 
Growth  of  Animals  and  Plants,  translated  bjr  ^eniy  Smith,  Sjdenham  Society's  edition, 
London,  1847. 
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plants  take  their  origin.  In  like  manner,  the  tissues  of  animals  are 
formed  from  a  fluid,  in  which  micleoli,  nvclei  or  cytoblasts — and  ceife, 
are  successively  developed.  The  globules  of  lymph,  pus,  and  mucus, 
are  cells  with  their  walls  distinct  and  isolated  from  each  other ;  homy 
tissues  are  cells  with  distinct  walls,  but  united  into  coherent  tissues; 
bone,  cartilage,  &c.,  are  formed  of  cells  whose  walls  have  coalesced; 
areolar  tissue,  tendon,  &c.,  are  cells  which  have  split  into  fibres ;  and 
muscles,  nerves,  and  capillary  vessels  are  cells  whose  waUs  and  cavi- 
ties have  coalesced. 

These  cells  seem  to  possess  an  independent  and  limited  life,  which 
has  no  immediate  connexion  with  that  of  the  organism;  the  decompo- 
sition constantly  taking  place  in  the  living  body  being  connected  with 
the  death  of  the  cells  of  which  the  several  parts  are  constnicted ;  and 
for  the  reintroduction  of  which  into  the  circulating  fluid,  the  lymphatic 
system  appears  to  be  specially  destined.  By  virtue  of  this  vital  power, 
they  not  only  attract  but  change  the  substances  brought  in  contact 
with  them,  or  have  a  power  of  self  nutrition;  and  that  this  is  probably 
independent  of  the  nervous  system  is  shown  by  an  experiment  of  Dr. 
Sharpey,  in  which  the  reproduction  of  a  portion  of  the  tail  of  a  sala- 
mander took  place,  although  it  was  cut  off  after  the  organ  had  been 
completely  paralyzed  by  dissecting  out  at  its  root  a  portion  of  the 
spinal  cord,  together  with  the  arches  of  the  vertebrae.  To  the  doctrine 
of  cell  formation,  Professor  Goodsir,^  of  Edinburgh,  has,  of  late  years, 

made  several  important  additions. 
Fig- 136.  Amongst  other  observations,  he 

states,  that  besides  all  organs  and 
tissues  having  their  origin  in  and 
consisting  essentially  of  simple  or 
developed  cells  possessed  of  a  spe- 
cial independent  vitality,  the  com- 
ponent cells  are  divided  into  nu- 
merous departments,  each  of  which 
consists  of  several  cells  arranged 
round  one  central  or  capital  cell, 
which  latter  is  the  source  whence 
all  the  other  cells  in  its  own  de- 
partment derived  their  origin.  To 
each  of  these  several  central  nu- 
cleated cells  he  gives  the  name 
nutritive  centre  or  germinal  spot 
p]ach  nutritive  centre  possesses 
the  power  of  absorbing  materials 
of  nourishment  from  the  surround- 
ing vessels,  and  of  generating,  by 
means  of  its  nucleus,  successive 
broods  of  young  endogenous  cells, 
which  from  time  to  time  fill  the 
cavity  of  the  parent  cell,  and,  carry- 
ing with  them  its  cell-wall,  pass  oft'  in  certain  directions,  and  under 


Kodogenotts  Cell-growth  in  Cells  of  a  Melioe- 
rouB  Tumoar. 

a.  CelU  presenting  nuclei  in  Tariona  BtageM  of  de- 
Telopement  into  a  new  generation,  b.  Parent-cell 
filled  with  a  new  generation  of  young  celU,  which 
have  originated  from  the  granules  of  the  nucleus. 


Anatomioal  and  Pathological  Obseryaiions,  p.  1,  Edinb.,  1845. 
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"^rious  forms,  according  to  the  texture  or  organ  of  which  the  parent 
forms  a  part.  There  are  two  kinds  of  nutritive  centres, — those  pecu- 
liar to  the  textures,  and  those  belonging  to  organs.  The  former  are  in 
general  permanent ;  the  latter  peculiar  mostly  to  the  embryonic  state, 
and  ultimately  disappearing;  but  there  is  one  form  in  which  the  nutri- 
tive centres  are  arranged  both  in  healthy  and  morbid  parts,  which  con- 
stitutes what  Mr.  Goodsir  calls  a  germinal  membrane.  It  is  only  met 
with  on  the  free  surface  of  organs  or  parts.  It  is  a  fine  transparent 
membrane,  consisting  of  cells  arranged  at  equal  and  variable  distances 
within  it.  The  centres  of  these  component  cells  are  flattened,  so  that 
their  walls  form  the  membrane  by  cohering  at  their  edges,  and  their 
nuclei  remain  in  its  substance  as  germinal  centres.  One  surface  of  the 
membrane  is  attached  to  that  of  the  organ  or  part,  and  is,  therefore, 
applied  upon  a  more  or  less  richly  vascular  tissue ;  the  other  is  free, 
and  it  is  to  it  only  that  the  developed  or  secondary  cells  of  its  germinal 
spots  are  attachea.  These  secondary  cells,  whilst  forming,  are  contained 
between  the  two  layers  of  the  germinal  membrane ;  but  as  they  become 
developed,  they  carry  forward  the  anterior  layer,  and  become  attached 
to  the  free  surface,  whilst  the  nuclei  are  left  in  the  substance  of  the  pos- 
terior layer  in  close  contact  with  the  bloodvessels,  from  which  tney 
derive  the  materials  for  the  formation  of  new  cells. 

The  doctrine  of  the  developement  of  all  the  organic  tissues  from 
cells  is  now  embraced  by  almost  all  histological  inquirers;  yet  there 
are  some  who  doubt  it ;  and  others,  who  by  no  means  regard  it  as 
applicable  to  all  the  tissues.  Thus  M.  MandP  objects  to  the  term 
cytobhsteTna  as  applicable  to  the  matrix  or  organizing  material  of  the 
tissues,  because  it  necessarily  involves  the  supposition  that  it  gives 
origin  to  cells.  According  to  hin),  the  elements,  that  are  developed  in 
the  blastema — as  he  prefers  to  call  it — do  not  generally  deserve  the 
name  of  cells,  inasmuch  as  they  may  either  liquefy  as  in  the  glands; 
consolidate  as  in  the  amorphous  membranes ;  or  become  transformed 
directly  into  fibres,  as  in  the  areolar  tissue.  Mr.  Gulliver,*  too,  has 
inferred  from  his  observations,  that  the  mere  extension  of  the  parietes 
of  cells  is  not  essential  to  the  formation  of  all  tissues,  since  fine  fibres 
or  fibrils  are  found  in  fibrin  that  has  coagulated  even  out  of  the  body. 
He  has  given  several  figures  to  exhibit  the  analogy  of  structure  between 
fisilse  membranes  and  fibrin  coagulated  after  death,  or  after  the  removal 
of  the  blood  from  the  body.  Schwann,  on  the  other  hand,  lays  down 
the  rule,  which  he  considers  of  universal  application,  that  all  organic 
tissues,  however  different  they  may  be,  have  one  common  principle  of 
developement  as  their  basis,  the  formation  of  cells; — that  is  to  say, 
nature  never  unites  molecules  immediately  into  a  fibre,  tube,  &c. ;  but, 
always,  in  the  first  instance,  forms  a  round  cell;  or  changes,  when  it  is 
requisite,  the  cells  into  the  various  primary  tissues,  as  they  present 
themselves  in  the  adult  state;  but  "how,"  says  Mr.  Gulliver,^  "  is  the 
origin  of  the  fibrils,  which  I  have  depicted  in  so  manv  varieties  of 
fibrin,  to  be  reconciled  with  this  doctrine  ?  and  what  is  the  proof  that 

*  Manuel  d^Anatomie  G^n^rale,  p.  549,  Paris,  1843. 

'  Appendix  to  Gerber's  Anatomy,  Atlas,  p.  60,  and  Figs.  244-6,  Lond.,  1842. 
'  Loud,  and  Edinburgh  Philosoph.  Magaxine,  Oct.,  1842. 
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these  jSbrils  may  not  be  the  primordial  fibres  of  animal  textures?  I 
could  never  see  any  satisfactory  evidence,  that  the  fibrils  of  fibrin  are 
changed  cells ;  and,  indeed,  in  many  cases,  the  fibrils  are  formed  so 
quickly  after  coagulation,  that  their  production,  according  to  the  views 
of  the  eminent  physiologist  just  quoted  [Schwann],  would  hardly  seem 
possible.  Nor  have  I  been  able  to  see,  that  these  fibrils  arise  from  the 
"interior  of  the  blood-disks,  like  certain  fibres  delineated  in  the  last 
interesting  researches  of  Dr.  Barry."  Mr.  T.  Wharton  Jones,^  also, 
has  considered  the  notion  entertained  by  Dr.  Barry,*  that  a  fibre  exists 
in  the  interior  of  the  blood  corpuscles,  and  that  these  fibres,  after  their 
escape  from  them,  constitute  the  fibres  which  are  formed  by  the  con- 
soliaation  of  the  fibrin  of  the  liquor  sanguinis,  to  be  erroneous.  He 
regards  the  appearance  as  altogether  illusive.  Dr.  Carpenter,*  in  re- 
marking on  Mr.  Gulliver's  figures,  all  of  which,  as  he  properly  observes, 
clearly  show,  that  a  small  portion  of  coagulated  fibrin  contains  a  far 
larger  number  of  fibres  than  we  can  imagine  to  be  contained  in  the 
number  of  blood-disks  that  would  fill  the  same  space,  states,  that  he 
has  discovered  a  very  interesting  example  of  a  membrane  composed 
almost  entirely  of  matted  fibres,  which  so  strongly  resembles  the  deline- 
ations of  fibrous  coagula  given  by  Mr.  Gulliver,  that  he  cannot  but 
believe  in  the  identity  of  the  process  by  which  they  are  produced. 
This  is  the  membrane  enclosing  the  white  of  the  egg,  and  forming  the 
animal  basis  of  the  shell.  If  the  shell  be  treated  with  dilute  acid,  a 
tough  membrane  remains,  exactly  resembling  that  which  lines  it;  and 
if  the  hen  has  not  been  supplied  with  lime,  there  is  no  difibrence 
between  the  two  membranes  even  without  the  action  of  acid  on  the 
outer  one.  Each  of  them  consists  of  numerous  laminae  of  most  beauti- 
fully matted  fibres  intermixed  with  round  bodies  exactly  resembling 
exudation  cells.  It  is  in  the  interstices  of  these  fibres,  that  the  calca- 
reous particles  are  deposited,  which  give  density  to  the  shell.  These 
membranes,  according  to  Dr.  Carpenter,  are  formed  around  the  albu- 
men, which  is  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  ovary  during  its  passage 
along  the  oviduct,  from  the  interior  of  which  the  fibrinous  exudation 
must  take  place. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  this  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  all  the  tissues  from 
cells  cannot  be  considered  established.*  Nor  can  ideas  be  esteemed 
more  fixed  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  matrix  or  blastema.  M. 
Mandl*  affirms  that  we  know  not  whether  it  is  the  albumen  or  fibrin  of 
the  blood.  Others,  and  perhaps  tte  majority  of  the  present  day,  ascribe 
it  to  fibrin,  between  which,  as  we  have  elsewhere  seen,  and  albumen, 
there  is,  according  to  Mulder,  Liebig,  and  others,  an  almost  identity  of 
chemical  composition.  Fibrin  has  been  considered — but,  as  is  remarked 

»  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  No.  56.  «  Phlloe.  Trans,  for  1842. 

•  Origin  and  Functions  of  Cells,  in  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.  for  Jan.,  1843,  p.  277. 
See  also  The  Cell :  its  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Philosophy,  by  Waldo  J.  Bomett, 
M.  D.,  in  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  vi.  645,  Philad.,  1853; 
and  T.  H.  Huxley  on  the  Cell  Theory,  in  Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chirurg.  Rev.  for  Oct, 
1853,  p.  285. 

•  **  Cette  pitoe  angulaire  de  la  physiologie  microscopique" — says  a  recent  writer — 
<<  est  done  une  veritable  pomme  de  discorde.  Cela  est  vraiment  dommage ;  car  oett« 
4octrine  est  si  non  convain^ante  du  moius  fort  amuAante."  J.  L.  Brachet,  Fliyslologie 
£16mentaire  de  riIomme,'2de  6dit.,  i.  25,  Paris  and  Lyons,  1855. 

•  Op.  cit.,  p.  548. 
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elsewhere,  on  insuflScient  grounds — to  possess  higher  properties ;  and 
the  change  of  albumen  into  fibrin  has  been  esteemed  the  first  important 
step  in  the  ^ocess  of  assimilation.  In  the  chyliferous  vessels,  the  pro- 
portion of  fibrin  increases  as  the  chyle  and  lymph  proceed  onwards  in 
the  vessels;  whilst  that  of  the  albumen  diminishes.  Such,  however,  is 
not  rigorously  the  fact,  for  on  referring  to  the  table  slightly  modified 
from  that  of  Gerber,  which  has  been  given  elsewhere  (p.  227),  it  will 
be  seen,  that  in  the  afferent  lacteals  between  the  intestines  and  mesen- 
teric glands,  the  albumen  has  been  found  in  minimum  quantity;  in  the 
eflferent  or  central  lacteals,  from  the  mesenteric  glands  to  the  thoracic 
duct,  in  maximum  quantity ;  and  in  the  thoracic  duct  in  medium  quan- 
tity;  whilst  the  fibrin  goes  on  progressively  increasing  as  the  chyle 
and  lymph  proceed  onwards.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fat  was  found  to 
diminish  progressively;  so  that  there  appears  to  be  more  probability 
that  the  fibrin  is  formed  from  the  fat,  directly  or  indirectly,  than  from 
the  albumen. 

It  would  seem  not  improbable, — as  before  remarked,' — that  some 
nitrogenized  material  like  pepsin,  or  diastase  in  plants,  is  secreted  from 
the  parietes  of  the  chyliferous  vessels,  which  occasions  a  change  in  the 
constituents  of  the  chyle ;  and  the  view  is  somewhat  confirmed  by  the 
fact  to  which  attention  has  been  drawn  by  Mr.  G.  Ross,'  that  the  con- 
stituents of  fatty  matter,  added  to  those  of  uric  acid,  would  very  nearly 
give  the  atomic  constituents  of  albumen ;  whence,  as  Dr.  Carpenter* 
has  remarked,  it  might  be  surmised,  that  when  there  is  a  demand  for 
proteinaceous  compounds  in  the  system,  nitrogenized  matter,  which 
would  otherwise  be  thrown  out  of  the  system,  may  be  united  with  non- 
nitrogenized  compounds  taken  as  fooa,  in  order  to  supply  its  wants. 
That  there  is  an  essential  physiological  diflerence,  however,  between 
fibrin  and  albumen,  notwithstanding  their  affirmed  similarity  in  chemi- 
cal composition,  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  eftused  fibrin  has  a  tendency 
to  spontaneous  coagulation,  whilst  albumen  requires  the  agency  of  heat. 
This  diflercMce  in  properties  would  necessarily  induce  the  belief,  that 
the  two  substances  differ  more  perhaps  in  chemical  composition  than 
the  results  of  the  analyses  of  Mulder,  Liebig,  and  others,  would  seem 
to  indicate ;  and  such  appears  to  be  proved  by  those  of  MM.  Dumas 
and  Cahours,  which  have  been  conducted  on  a  very  extensive  scale ; 
and  show,  that  the  proportion  of  carbon  is  seven  per  cent,  less  in  fibrin 
than  in  albumen;  whilst  that  of  nitrogen  is  from  eight  to  nine  per  cent, 
more.  A  correct  idea,  these  gentlemen  think,  may  be  formed  of  the 
elementary  composition  of  fibrin  by  considering  it  a  compound  of 
casein,  albumen,  and  aramonia."* 

It  has  been  previously  shown,*  that  there  is  great  reason  to  doubt, 
that  fibrin  is  the  main  material  employed  in  nutrition ;  and  that  argu- 
ments have  been  brought  forward  to  establish,  that  it  is  rather  the 
product  of  a  retrograde  change  of  the  albuminous  matters.  The  com- 
paratively small  quantity  in  which  it  is  present  in  the  liquor  sanguinis 
does  not  favour  the  view,  that  it  alone  is  the  pabulum  for  the  higher 
nutritive  acts. 

A  view  is  entertained  by  many,  that  nothing  but  proteinaceous  com- 

»  Page  226.  «  Lancet,  1842-3,  voL  i.  »  Op.  cit.,  p.  492. 

«  Med.  Examiner,  October  14, 1843,  p.  232.  *  Page  49. 
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pounds  can  serve  for  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues;  and  that  gelatin  is 
not  adapted  for  this  purpose.  Liebig  suggests,  that  it  may  be  inservient 
to  the  nutrition  of  the  gelatinous  tissues;  and  Dr.  Carpentfer^  says,  there 
is  no  doubt,  that  it  is  incapable  of  being  applied  to  the  reconstruction 
of  any  but  those  tissues;  and  that  it  seems  questionable,  whether,  even 
in  those,  it  exists  in  a  condition  that  can  rightly  be  termed  organized: 
yet  it  appears  to  the  author,  that  no  doubt  ought  to  be  entertained  on 
the  matter.  The  inconclusiveness  of  the  experiments  made  on  gelatin 
as  an  article  of  food  has  been  animadverted  on  elsewhere  (p.  113). 
Although  not  a  proteinaceous  compound,  it  is  one  that  is  highly  nitro- 
genized.  When  used  as  an  aliment,  it  is  not  capable  of  being  detected 
in  the  chyle  or  blood,  and  hence  must  have  undergone  a  metamorphosis, 
probably  into  an  albuminous  compound;  and  it  is  certainly  as  difficult 
to  comprehend  how,  under  such  circumstances,  gelatin  can  be  inservient 
to  the  nutrition  of  gelatinous  tissues  when  no  gelatin  is  present  in  the 
blood,  as  to  comprehend  that  it  may  be  converted  into  albumen.  How 
gelatinous  aliment,  in  other  words,  is  formed  into  chyle  and  blood  in 
which  gelatin  is  not  discoverable,  and  from  these  again  gelatinous  tissues 
are  re-formed,  is  as  incomprehensible  as  that  any  of  the  proteinaceous 
tissues  should  be  constituted  from  the  same  pabulum ;  or  that  oleagi- 
nous aliments — as  is  admitted  by  some,  who  deny  the  same  power  to 
the  gelatinous — should  be  convertible  into  proteinaceous  compounds. 

Such  is  the  state  of  uncertainty  in  which  we  are  compelled  to  rest  in 
regard  to  this  important  function.  None  of  the  views  can  be  esteemed 
established.  They  are  in  a  state  of  transition ;  and  all,  perhaps,  that 
we  are  justified  in  deducing  hypothetically  is,  that  the  vital  force,  which 
exists  in  the  blastema  furnished  by  the  parents  at  a  fecundating  union, 
gives  occasion  to  the  formation  of  cells,  and  that  the  tissues  are  farther 
developed  through  the  agency  of  cell-life^  so  as  to  constitute  most  of 
the  textures  of  which  the  body  is  composed. 

It  is  the  action  of  nutrition,  that  occasions  the  constant  fluctuations 
in  the  weight  and  size  of  the  body,  from  the  earliest  embryo  condition 
till  advanced  life.  The  cause  of  the  growth  of  organs  and  of  the  body 
generally,  as  well  as  of  the  limit  accurately  assigned  to  such  growth, 
according  to  the  animal  or  vegetable  species,  is  dependent  upon  vital 
laws  that  are  unfathomable.  Nor  are  we  able  to  detect  the  precise  mode 
in  which  the  growth  of  parts  is  effected.  It  cannot  be  simple  extension, 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  body  and  its  various  compartments 
augment  in  weight  as  well  as  in  dimension.  The  rapidity  with  which 
certain  growths  are  effected  is  astonishing.  The  Bovista  giganieum  has 
been  known  to  increase,  in  a  single  night,  from  a  mere  point  to  the  size 
of  a  large  gourd,  estimated  to  contain  48,000,000,000  of  cellules;  and 
supposing  twelve  hours  to  have  been  necessary  for  its  growth,  the  cells 
in  it  must  have  been  produced  at  the  rate  of  4,000,000,000  an  hour,  or 
more  than  66,000,000  a  minute, — the  greater  part  of  the  elements  neces- 
sary for  this  astonishing  formation  being  obtained  from  the  air.*    But 

•  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  2d  edit.,  p.  476,  London,  1844.  In  the  last  editkm 
of  his  work  (p.  64,  Philad.,  1855)  he  doubts,  whether  it  can  eren  go  to  the  nutrition  of 

the  gelatinous  tissues ;  and  expresses  the  opinion,  doubtless — the  author  thinks to  bt 

equally  abandoned  hereafter,  that  its  alimentary  value  "must  be  limited  to  its  caloriilt 
power." 

<  Truman,  Food  and  its  Influence  on  Health  and  Disease,  &c.,  p.  229,  Lond.,  1942. 
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these  rapid  growths  possess  little  vitality,  and  their  decay  is  almost  as 
rapid  as  their  production.  Analogous  growths — but  not  to  the  like  ex- 
tent— occur  in  the  human  body,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  them. 

In  the  large  trees  of  our  forests  we  find  a  fresh  layer  or  ring  added 
each  year  to  the  stem,  until  the  full  period  of  developement;  and  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  growth  of  the  animal  body  may  be  effected  in  a 
similar  manner,  both  as  regards  its  soft  and  harder  materials, — that  is, 
by  layers  deposited  externally.  That  the  long  bones  lengthen  at  their 
extremities  is  proved  by  an  experiment  of  Mr.  Hunter.^  Having  ex- 
posed the  tibia  of  a  pig,  he  bored  a  hole  into  each  extremity  of  the 
shaft,  and  inserted  a  shot.  The  distance  between  the  shots  was  then 
accurately  taken.  Some  months  afterwards,  the  same  bone  was  exa- 
mined, and  the  shots  were  found  at  precisely  their  original  distance 
from  each  other;  but  the  extremities  of  the  bone  had  extended  much 
beyond  their  first  distance  from  them.  The  flat  bones  also  increase  by 
a  deposition  at  their  margins;  and  the  long  bones  by  a  similar  depo- 
sition at  their  periphery, — additional  circumstances  strongly  exhibiting 
the  analogy  between  the  successive  developement  of  animals  and  vege- 
tables. Exercise  or  rest ;  freedom  from,  or  the  existence  of,  pressure, 
produces  augmentation  of  the  size  of  organs,  or  the  contrary;  and  there 
are  certain  medicines,  as  iodine,  which  are  said  to  occasion  emaciation 
of  particular  organs  only — as  of  the  female  mammae.  The  effect  of 
disease  is  likewise,  in  this  respect,  familiar  and  striking.^ 

The  ancients  had  noticed  the  changes  effected  upon  the  body  by  the 
function  we  are  considering,  and  attempted  to  estimate  the  period  at 
which  a  thorough  conversion  might  be  accomplished,  so  that  not  one 
of  its  quondam  constituents  should  be  present.  By  some,  this  was  held 
to  be  seven  years;  by  others,  three.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that 
in  such  a  calculation  we  have  nothing  but  conjecture  to  guide  us.  The 
nutrition  of  the  body  and  its  parts  varies,  indeed,  according  to  numerous 
circumstances.  It  is  not  the  same  during  the  period  of  growth  as  sub- 
sequently, when  absorption  and  deposition  are  balanced, — so  far,  at 
least,  as  concerns  the  augmentation  of  the  body  in  one  direction.  Par- 
ticular organs  have,  likewise,  their  period  of  developement,  at  which 
time  the  nutrition  of  such  jjarts  must  necessarily  be  more  active, — 
the  organs  of  generation,  for  example,  at  the  period  of  puberty ;  the 
enlargement  of  the  mammas  in  the  female;  the  appearance  of  the  beard 
and  the  amplification  of  the  larynx  in  the  male,  &c.  All  these  changes 
occur  after  a  determinate  plan. 

The  activity  of  nutrition  appears  to  be  increased  by  exercise,  at 
least  in  muscular  organs ;  hence  the  well-marked  muscles  of  the  arm 
in  the  prize-fighter,  of  the  legs  in  the  dancer,  &c.  The  muscles  of  the 
male  are,  in  general,  much  more  clearly  defined ;  but  the  difference 
between  those  of  the  hard-working  female  and  the  inactive  male  may 
not  be  very  apparent. 

The  most  active  parts  in  their  nutrition  are  the  glands,  muscles,  and 
skin,  which  alter  their  character — as  to  size,  colour,  and  consistence — 

*  Observations  on  Certain  Parts  of  the  Animal  Economy,  with  notes,  hy  Prof.  Owen, 
Amer.  edit.,  p.  321,  Philad.,  1840. 

*  Tlie  author's  General  Tlierapeatics  and  Mat.  Med.,  5th  edit.,  Philad.,  1853;  and  his 
Practice  of  Medicine,  3d  edit.,  Philad.,  1848. 
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I  witb  great  rapidity ;  whilst  tbe  tendons,  fibrous  membranes,  bones,  &^ 

i  are  much  leas  ao,  and  are  altered  more  slowly  by  tbe  effect  oF  dis- 

^^m  ease.    A  practice,  which  prevails 
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Tattooed  Head  of  a  Kow  ZmUnd  Chief. 


amongst  certain  professions  and 
people,  would  seem,  at  first  sight| 
to  show  that  the  nutrition  of  the 
skin  cannot  be  energetic.  Sailoi3 
are  in  the  habit  of  forcing  gun- 
powder through  the  cuticle  with 
a  pointed  instrument,  and  of 
figuring  tbe  initials  of  their 
names  upon  the  arm  in  this  man- 
ner: the  particles  of  tbe  gunpow- 
der are  thus  driven  into  tbe  cutis 
vera,  and  remain  for  life.  The 
operation  of  taWmng^  or  of  pauo- 
turing  and  staining  tbe  skin,  pre- 
vails in  many  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  especially  in  Polynesia,  where 
it  is  looked  upon  as  greatly  orna- 
mental. The  art  is  said  to  be 
carried  to  its  greatest  perfection 
in  tbe  Washington  or  New  Mar- 
quesas Islands ;'  where  the  wealthy 
are  often  covered  with  various  de- 
signs from  head  to  foot ;  subjecting  themselves  to  a  most  painful  ope- 
ration for  this  strange  kind  of  personal  decoration.  The  operation 
consists  in  puncturing  the  skin  with  some  rude  instruroentj  according 
to  figures  previously  traced  upon  it,  and  rubbing  into  tbe  punctures 
a  thick  dye,  frequently  composed  of  the  ashes  of  the  plant  that  fur- 
nishes the  colouring  matter.  The  marks,  thus  made,  are  indelible* 
M,  Magendie'  asks: — *^  Ho  wean  we  reconcile  this  phenomenon  with 
the  reDovation^  which,  according  to  authors,"  (and  he  might  have 
added,  according  to  himself,)  "happens  to  the  skin?'^  It  does  not 
seem  to  us  to  be  in  any  manner  connected  with  the  nutrition  of  the 
skin.  The  colouring  matter  is  an  extraneous  substance,  which  takes 
no  part  in  the  changes  constantly  going  ou  in  the  tissue  in  wliieh  it  is 
embedded;  aod  the  circumstance  seenis  to  aflbrd  a  negative  argument 
in  favour  of  venous  absorption.  Ilad  the  substance  possessed  the 
necessary  tenuity,  it  would  have  entered  tbe  veins  like  other  colouring 
matters ;  but  the  particles  are  too  gross  for  this,  and  hence  remain  free 
from  all  absorbing  influence. 

Like  the  other  organic  functions,  nutrition  does  not  require  the 
presence  of  a  nervous  system.  The  beautiful  products  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom  sufhciently  demonstrate  that  it  can  be  accorn]>lished 
without  one;  and  in  the  primordial  cell^  from  which  the  new  being  in 
man  and  animals  is  formed,  we  may  in  vain  look  for  anything  resem- 
bling a  nervous  system.  Generally  by  those  who  believe  in  the  necessity 
of  a  nervous  system  for  the  execution  of  this  as  well  of  every  other  or* 

"  Lnwrenra,  Lcotum^  on  PhyHiologj,  &c*,  p.  411,  Loud,^  ISl^. 
'  PteciB,  &(!*,  edit,  isit.,  ii,  4&:i, 
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ganic  act,  the  action  of  the  sympathetic  is  invoked ;  others  have  assigned 
great  influence  to  the  spinal  marrow.  M.  Brown-S^uard/  however, 
found  that  birds  are  able  to  live  for  months  after  the  destruction  of 
the  spinal  cord  from  the  fifth  costal  vertebra  to  its  termination;  and  if 
the  operation  has  been  performed  on  a  young  bird,  it  will  continue  to 
grow  well.  He  succeeded  in  keeping  alive  a  young  cat  from  the  8th 
of  April  until  the  4th  of  July,  after  that  part  of  the  cord,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  11th  or  12th  costal  vertebra  to  the  sacrum  had  been 
destroyed.  Although  paraplegic,  the  palsied  parts  had  grown  in 
length  proportionately  as  much  as  the  sound  parts ;  aud  they  had  ac- 
quired more  than  double  the  length  which  they  had  at  the  time  of  the 
operation.  The  functions  of  organic  life  appeared  to  be  carried  on 
without  any  apparent  disturbance,  and  the  nutritive  reparation  was  so 
powerful,  that  the  portions  of  the  vertebral  column  which  had  been 
cut  off  were  reproduced.  In  birds  on  which  the  operation  had  been 
practised  he  found  that  the  secretion  of  quills  and  nails  continued  to 
take  place. 

Yet  although  nutrition  can  be  accomplished  without  a  nervous  sys- 
tem ;  its  intensity  can  be  materially  modified  ^n  man  and  animals  by 
nervous  influence;  and  in  this  way  we  must  account  for  the  effects 
occasionally  induced  on  tumours  by  the  efforts  of  the  animal  mag- 
netizer,  for  example. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

SECRETION. 

We  have  next  to  describe  an  important  and  multiple  function,  which 
also  takes  place  in  the  intermediate  system — in  the  very  tissue  of  our 
organs— and  separates  from  the  blood  the  various  humours.  This  is 
the  function  of  secretion, — a  term  literally  signifying  separation — and 
which  has  been  applied  both  to  operation  and  product.  Thus,  the 
liver  is  said  to  separate  the  bile  from  the  blood  by  an  action  of  secre- 
tion, and  the  bile  is  said  to  be  a  secretion. 

The  organs  that  execute  the  various  secretory  operations  differ 
greatly  from  each  other.  They  have,  however,  been  grouped  by  ana- 
tomists into  three  classes,  each  of  which  will  require  a  general  notice. 

1.    ANATOMT  OF  THB  BBCRETOBT  APPARATUS. 

The  secretory  organs  have  been  divided  into  the  exhilantyfolUcular^ 
and  glandular. 

The  remarks  made  respecting  the  exhalant  vessels  under  the  head  of 
Nutrition  render  it  unnecessary  to  allude,  in  this  place,  to  any  of  the 
apocryphal  descriptions  of  them,  especially  as  their  very  existence  is 
supposititious. 

A  simple /oKib?c  or  crypt  has  the  form  of  an  ampulla  or  vesicle,  and 
is  situate  in  the  substance  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes;  secret- 
ing a  fluid  for  the  purpose  of  lubricating  them.    In  the  capillary  ves- 

■  Med.  Examiner,  Maj,  1852,  p.  321,  and  Aagost,  1852,  p.  495. 
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sel,  the  secreted  fluid  passes  immediately  from  the  bloodvessel,  without 
being  received  into  ^ny  excretory  duct ;  and,  in  the  simplest  follicle,  there 
is  essentially  no  duct  specially  destined  for  the  excretion  of  the  humour. 
It  is  membranous  and  vascular,  having  an  internal  cavity  into  which 
the  secretion  is  poured;  and  the  product  is  excreted  upon  the  surface 
beneath  which  it  is  situate,  either  by  a  central  aperture,  or  by  a  very 
short  duct — if  duct  it  can  be  called — generally  termed  a  lacuna.  Many 
of  the  so  called  follicles  are,  however,  more  complicated,  and  consist, 
like  the  Meibomian,  of  various  cul-de-sacs^  with  separate  ducts  which 
open  into  one;  so  that  the  distinction  between  a  compound  follicle  and 
a  gland  is  not  easily  made ;  and  physiologically  no  difference  can  be 
considered  to  exist. 

The  gland  is  of  a  more  complex  structure  than  the  simple  follicle. 
It  consists  of  an  artery  which  conveys  blood  to  it;  of  an  "intermediate 
body, — the  gland^  properly  so  called, — and  of  an  excretory  duct  to 
carry  off  the  secreted  fluid,  and  to  pour  it  on  the  surface  of  the  skin 
or  mucous  membrane.  The  blooavessel,  that  conveys  to  the  gland 
the  material  from  which  the  secretion  has  to  be  effected,  enters  the 
organ, — at  times,  by  v^jious  branches;  at  others,  by  a  single  trunk; 
and  ramifies  in  the  tissue  of  the  gland;  communicating  at  its  extremi- 
ties with  the  origins  of  the  veins  and  indirectly  with  the  excretory 
ducts.  These  ducts  arise  by  fine  radicles  at  the  part  where  the  arte- 
rial ramifications  terminate;  and  they  unite  to  form  larger  and  less 
numerous  canals,  until  they  end  in  one  large  duct,  as  in  the  pancreas; 
or  in  several,  as  in  the  lachrymal  gland, — ^the  duct  generally  leaving 
the  gland  at  the  part  where  the  bloodvessel  enters.  Of  this  there  is  a 
-good  exemplification  in  the  kidney. 

The  pavement  and  the  cylinder  epithelium,  as  well  as  all  the  inter- 
mediate forms,  are  met  with  in  the  different  glands.  These  are  not 
necessarily  a  continuation  of  the  epithelium  of  the  cutaneous  system; 
on  the  contrary,  that  of  the  latter  is  often  seen  changing  its  form  at  its 
entrance  into  the  gland. 

Besides  the  vessels  above  mentioned,  veins  exist,  which  communicate 
with  the  bloodvessels  that  convey  blood  to  the  gland,  both  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  humour  and  the  nutrition  of  the  organ;  and  which  return 
the  residuary  blood  to  the  heart.  Lymphatic  vessels  are  likewise  there; 
and  nerves, — proceeding  from  the  ganglionic  system, — form  a  network 
around  the  secreting  arteries,  accompany  them  into  the  interior  of  the 
organ,  and  terminate,  like  them,  invisibly.  Bordeu^  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  glands,  judging  from  the  parotid,  are  largely  supplied  with 
nerves.  They  do  not,  however,  all  belong  to  it,  some  merely  crossing 
it  in  their  course  to  other  parts.  Bichat,'  from  the  small  number  sent 
to  the  liver,  was  induced  to  draw  opposite  conclusions  to  those  of 
Bordeu. 

These  maybe  looked  upon  as  the  great  components  of  the  glandular 
structure.  They  are  bound  together  by  areolar  tissue,  and  have  gene- 
rally an  outer  envelope.  The  intimate  texture  of  these  organs  has  been 
a  topic  of  much  speculation.    It  is  generally  considered,  that  the  final 

1  Snr  les  Qlandes,  in  CEavres  Completes,  par  M.  Richerand,  Paris,  1818. 
'  Anat.  Qen6ral.,  torn.  11. 
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ramifications  of  the  arterial  vessels,  with  the  radicles  of  the  veins  and 
excretory  ducts,  and  the  final  ramifications  of  the  lymphatic  vessels 
and  nerves,  form  so  many  small  lobules,  composed  of  minute  granular 
masses.  Such,  indeed  is  the  appearance  the  texture  presents  when  . 
examined  by  tlae  naked  eve.  Each  lobule  is  conceived  to  contain  a  final 
ramification  of  the  vessel  or  vessels  that  convey  blood  to  the  organ,  a 
nerve,  a  vein,  a  lymphatic,  and  an  excretory  duct, — with  areolar  tissue 
binding  them  together.  When  the  organ  has  an  external  membrane, 
it  usually  forms  a  sheath  to  the  various  vessels.  The  lobated  structure 
is  not  equally  apparent  in  all  the  glands.  It  is  well  seen  in  the  pan- 
creas, salivary  and  lachrymal. 

The  precise  mode  in  which  the  vessel,  from  the  blood  of  which  the 
secretion  is  efiected,  communicates  with  the  excretory  duct,  does  not 
admit  of  detection.  Professor  Miiller'  maintains,  that  the  glandular 
structure  consists  essentially  of  a  duct  with  a  blind  extremity,  on  whose 
parietes  plexuses  of  bloodvessels  ramify,  from  which  the  secretions  are 
immediately  made, — a  view  which  was  confirmed  by  the  pathological 
appearances,  in  a  case  of  disease  of  the  portal  system  that  fell  under  the 
author's  observation,  and  is  referred  to  hereafter.  The  opinion  of  Mal- 
pighi*  was  similar.  lie  affirmed  that  such  glands  as  the  liver  are  com- 
posed of  very  minute  bodies,  called  acini  from  their  resemblance  to  the 
stones  of  grapes; — that  these 

acini  are  hollow  internally.  Fig- 137. 

and  covered  externally  by 
a  network  of  bloodvessels; 
and  that  these  minute  blood- 
vessels pour  into  the  cavities 
of  the  acini  the  secreted 
fluid,  from  which  it  is  sub- 
sequently taken  up  by  the 
excretory  ducts.  Ruysch,^ 
however,  held,  that  the  acini 
of  Malpighi  are  merely  con- 
voluted vessels,  continuous 
with  the  excretory  ducts. 
In  Malpighi's  view,  the  se- 
cretory organ  is  a  mere 
collection  of  follicles;  in 
Ruysch's,  simply  an  exha- 
lant  membrane,  variously 
ijonvoluted.  "The  chief,  if 
not  the  only  difference,"  says  a  popular  writer,*  "between  the  secret- 
ing structure  of  glands  and  that  of  simple  surfaces,  appears  to  consist 
in  the  different  number  and  the  different  arrangement  of  their  capillary 
vessels.    The  actual  secreting  organ  is  in  both  cases  the  same, — capil- 

'  De  Glandular.  Secernent.  StrnoturiL  Penitiori,&o.,  Lips.,  1830;  or  the  English  edit, 
by  Mr.  Solly,  Lond.,  1839. 

«  Opera  Omnia,  &c.,  p.  300,  Lugd.  Batav.,  1687. 

*  Kpist.  Anatom.  qu&  respondet  Viro  Clarissimo  Hermann.  Boerhaav.,  p.  45,  Lugd. 
Batav.,  1722. 

*  South  wood  Smith,  in  Animal  Physiology,  p.  115 ;  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
Lond.,  1829. 


Plan  of  a  Secreting  Membrane. 

a.  Mernbrana  propria  or  basement  nombrane.  h.  Epithe- 
lium, composed  of  secreting  nucleated  eell«.  e.  Layer  of  capil- 
lary bloodvesselB. 


Plan  to  show  augmentation  of  Surface  by  formation  of 
Proce«8e>. 


a,  h,  c.  As  in  preceding  flgnre. 
or  subdirided  prucesses. 


d.  Simple,  and  e,  /,  branched 
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lary  bloodvessel;  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  either  its  peculiar  ar- 
rangement, or  greater  extent  in  glandular  texture,  is  productive  of 

any  other  effect  than  that  of 
Fig.  139.  furnishing  the  largest  quan- 

tity of  bloodvessels  within 
the  smallest  space.  Thus 
convoluted  ana  packed  up, 
secreting  organ  may  be  pro- 
cured to  any  amount  that 
may  be  required,  without 
the  inconvenience  of  bulk 
and  weight." 

It  is  manifest,  that  the  sim- 
plest form  of  the  secretory 
apparatus  consists  of  simple 
capillary  vessel,  and  animal 
membrane;  and  that  the 
follicles  and  glands  are 
structures  of  a  more  com- 
plex organization,  but  still 
essentially  identical ;  —  all 
pei'haps — as  will  be  seen 
presently — executing  their 
functions  by  means  of  cell 
agency.  Or,  to  use  the 
views  and  language  of  the 
day,  every  secreting  organ 
possesses,  as  essential  parts 
of  its  structure,  a  simple  and 
apparently  anhistous  or  tex- 
tureless  membrane,  called 
priTnary  or  hasemerU  mem^ 
brane;  cells  and  bhodx^essth ; 
and  by  some,  all  the  various 
modes  in  which  these  three 
structural  elements  are  ar- 
ranged have  been  classed 
under  one  or  other  of  two 
principal  di  visions — m«m- 
braneSj  and  glands} 
Some  of  the  glands,  as  the  lacteal  and  salivary,  are  granular  in  thein 
arrangement;  others,  as  the  spermatic  and  urinary,  consist  of  convo- 
luted tubes;  but  all  may  be  regarded  as  a  prolongation  of  the  skin ; 
and  the  essential  difference  between  the  various  secretory  organs  is  in 
the  extent  occasionally  of  eversion  but  generally  of  inversion  and  con- 
volution of  the  secretory  membrane.  This  is  well  represented  in  the 
marginal  figures.*    The  morphology  of  the  secretory  apparatus  has 

»  Kirkes  and  Paget,  Manual  of  Physiology,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  238,  Philad.,  1849. 
'  Quain's  Human  Anatomy  by  Qualn  and  Sharpey,  Amer.  edit,  by  Loidy,  ii.  99, 
Philad.,  1849. 


Plans  of  extension  of  Secreting  Membrane,  by  inversion 
or  recession  in  form  of  cavities. 

A.  Simple  fflands,  riz.,  g,  straight  tube,  A,  sac,  i,  coiled 
tube.  B.  Multilocnlar  erjpt^  k,  of  tubular  form,  I,  saccnlMr. 
c.  Racemose  or  yoHicnlar  compound  glands,  m.  Entire  gland, 
showing  branched  duct  and  lobular  structure,  n.  A  lobule, 
detached  with  o,  branch  of  duct  proceeding  from  it.  n.  Com- 
pound tubular  gland. 
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been  carefully  investigated ;  but  here — as  elsewhere — we  remain  igno- 
rant of  the  vital  processes  concerned.  "  We  must  not," — says  Liebig* 
— "  forget  that  anatomy  alone,  from  the  days  of  Aristotle  to  Leeuen- 
hoek's  time,  has  thrown  but  a  partial  light  upon  the  laws  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  life.  As  a  knowledge  of  the  apparatus  of  distillation  aoes 
not  instruct  us  alone  concerning  its  uses ;  so  in  many  processes,  as  in 
distillation,  he  who  understands  the  nature  of  fire,  the  laws  of  the  dif- 
fusion of  heat,  and  of  evaporation,  the  construction  of  the  still,  and  the 
products  of  distillation, — knows  infinitely  more  of  the  process  of  dis- 
tillation than  the  smith  himself  who  made  the  apparatus.  Each  new 
discovery  in  anatomy  has  added  acuteness,  exactitude,  and  extent  to  its 
descriptions;  unwearied  investigation  has  almost  penetrated  to  the 
inmost  cell,  from  whence  a  new  road  of  inquiry  must  be  opened." 

2.    PHTSIOLOOT  OF  SBCSETION. 

The  uncertainty  which  has  rested  on  the  intimate  structure  of  secret- 
ing organs,  and  on  the  mode  in  which  the  difierent  bloodvessels  com- 
municate with  the  commencement  of  the  excretory  duct,  has  enveloped 
the  function,  executed  by  those  parts,  in  obscurity.  We  see  the  pan- 
creatic artery  pass  to  the  pancreas;  ramify  in  its  tissues;  become 
capillary,  and  escape  detection;  and  other  vessels  becoming  larger  and 
larger,  and  emptying  themselves  into  vessels  of  greater  magnitude, 
until,  ultimately,  all  the  secreted  humour  is  contained  in  one  large  duct, 
which  passes  onwards,  and  discharges  its  fluid  into  the  small  intestine. 
Yet  if  we  follow  the  pancreatic  artery  as  far  back  as  the  eye  can  carry 
us,  even  when  aided  by  glasses  of  considerable  magnifying  power,  or  if 
we  trace  back  the  pancreatic  duct,  we  find,  in  the  former  vessel,  always 
arterial  blood,  and  in  the  latter,  always  pancreatic  fluid.  It  must,  con- 
sequently, be  between  the  part  at  which  the  artery  ceases  to  be  visible, 
and  at  which  the  pancreatic  duct  becomes  so,  that  secretion  is  eflected. 

Conjecture,  in  the  absence  of  positive  knowledge,  has  been  busy,  at  all 
times,  in  attempting  to  explain  the  mysterious  agency  by  which  such 
various  humours  are  separated  from  the  same  fluid;  and,  according  as 
chemical,  or  mechanical,  or  exclusively  vital  doctrines  have  prevailed 
in  physiology,  the  function  has  been  referred  to  one  or  other  of  those 
agencies.  The  general  belief  amongst  the  physiologists  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  was,  that  each  gland  possesses  a  peculiar 
kind  of  fermentation,  which  assimilates  to  its  own  nature  the  blood 
passing  through  it.  The  notion  of  fermentation  was,  indeed,  applied 
to  most  of  the  vital  phenomena.  It  is  now  totally  abandoned,  owing  • 
tp  its  being  purely  imaginary,  and  inconsistent  with  all  our  ideas  of  the 
vital  operations.  When  this  notion  had  passed  away,  and  the  fashion 
of  accounting  for  physiological  phenomena  on  mecnanical  principles 
took  its  place,  the  opinion  prevailed,  that  the  secretions  are  effected 
through  the  glands  as  through  filters.  To  admit  of  this  mechanical 
result,  it  was  maintained,  that  all  the  secreted  fluids  exist  ready  formed 
in  the  blood,  and  that,  when  they  arrive  at  the  different  secretory 
organs,  they  pass  through,  and  are  received  by,  the  excretory  ducts. 

'  Chemistrj  and  Physios  in  relation  to  Physiologj  and  Pathology,  p.  105,  Loud., 
1846. 
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Des  Cartes*  and  Leibnitz*  were  warm  supporters  of  this  mechanical  doc- 
trine, although  their  views  differed  materially  with  regard  to  the  precise 
nature  of  the  operation.  Des  Cartes  supposed,  that  the  particles  of 
the  various  humours  are  of  different  shapes,  and  that  the  pores  of  the 
glands  have  a  corresponding  figure;  so  that  each  gland  permits  those 

? articles  only  to  pass  through  it  which  have  the  shape  of  its  pores, 
leibnitz,  on  the  other  hand,  likened  the  glands  to  filters,  which  had 
their  pores  saturated  with  their  own  peculiar  substance,  so  that  they 
admitted  it  to  pass  through  them,  and  excluded  all  others, — as  paper, 
saturated  with  oil,  prevents  the  filtration  of  water.  The  mechanical 
doctrine  of  secretion  was  taught  by  Malpighi  and  Boerhaave,'  and  con- 
tinued to  prevail  uutil  the  time  of  Haller.  All  the  secretions  were  con- 
ceived to  be  ready  formed  in  the  blood,  and  the  glands  were  looked 
upon  as  sieves  or  strainers  to  convey  off  the  appropriate  fluids  or 
humours.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  all  secretion  was  a  transudation 
through  the  coats  of  the  vessels, — particles  of  various  sizes  passing 
through  pores  respectively  adapted  for  them.* 

The  mechanical  doctrine  of  transudation,  in  this  shape,  is  founded 
upon  supposititious  data ;  and  the  whole  facts  and  arguments  are  so 
manifestly  defective,  that  it  is  now  abandoned.  MM.  Magendie  and 
Fodera  have,  however,  revived  the  mechanical  view  of  late  years ;  but 
under  an  essentially  different  form,  and  one  especially  applicable  to 
the  exhalations.  The  former  gentleman,*  believing  that  many  of 
these  exist  ready  formed  in  the  blood,  thinks  that  the  character  of  the 
exhaled  fluid  is  dependent  upon  the  physical  arrangement  of  the  small 
vessels,  and  his  views  repose  upon  the  following  experiments.  If,  in 
the  dead  body,  we  inject  warm  water  into  an  artery  passing  to  a  serous 
membrane,  as  soon  as  the  current  is  established  from  the  artery  to  the 
vein,  a  multitude  of  minute  drops  may  be  observed  oozing  through  the 
membrane,  which  speedily  evaporate.  If,  again,  a  solution  of  gelatin, 
coloured  with  vermilion,  be  injected  into  the  vessels,  it  will  often  hap- 
pen, that  the  gelatin  is  deposited  around  the  cerebral  convolutions,  and 
in  the  anfractuosities,  without  the  colouring  matter  escaping  from  the 
vessels,  whilst  the  latter  is  spread  over  the  external  and  internal  sur- 
faces of  the  choroid.  If,  again,  linseed  oil,  also  coloured  with  vermi- 
lion, form  the  matter  of  the  injection,  the  oil,  devoid  of  colouring 
matter,  is  deposited  in  the  articulations  which  are  furnished  with  large 
synovial  capsules ;  and  no  transudation  takes  place  at  the  surface  of 
the  brain,  or  in  the  interior  of  the  eye.  M.  Magendie  asks,  if  these  be 
not  instances  of  true  secretion  taking  plsLce  post  mortem^  and  evidently 
dependent  upon  the  physical  arrangement  of  the  small  vessels ;  aojSi 
whether  it  be  not  highly  probable,  that  the  same  arrangement  must^ 
in  part  at  least,  preside  over  exhalation  during  life.  M.  Fodera,*  to 
whose  experiments  on  the  imbibition  of  tissues  we  had  occasion  to 
allude  under  the  head  of  Absorption,  embraces  the  views  of  M.  Ma- 

>  De  Homine,  p.  11,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1664.  '  Haller,  Element.  Physiol.,  vii.  3. 

•  Prffileotiones  Academicae,  &o.,  edit.  A.  Haller,  §  253,  Gottin.,  1740-1743. 

•  Mascagni,  Nora  per  Poros  Inorgaiiicos  Secretionem  Theoria.,  Rom.,  1793,  torn.  11. 

•  Prtcia,  &c.,  edit,  oit.,  ii.  444. 

•  Magendle'a  Journal  de  Physiologie,  iii.  35 ;  and  Recherches,  &c.,  sur  PAbsoiptlon 
et  r£xhaIation,  Paris,  1824. 
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gendie,  and  so  does  Valentin.*  If  the  vessels  of  a  dead  body,  M. 
Fod^ra  remarks,  be  injected,  the  substance  of  the  injection  is  seen 
oozing  through  them ;  and  if  an  artery  and  a  vein  be  exposed  on  a 
living  animal,  a  similar  oozing  througn  the  parietes  is  observable. 
This  is  more  manifest  if  the  trunk,  whence  the  artery  originates,  be 
tied, — the  fluid  beinff  occasionally  bloody.  If  the  jugular  veins  be 
tied,  not  only  does  oedema  occur  in  the  parts  above  the  ligatures,  but 
there  is  an  increase  of  the  salivary  secretion.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  various  experiments  of  Fod^ra  relating  to  this  topic,  or  to 
those  of  Harlan,  Lawrence  and  Coates,  Dutrochet,  Faust,  Mitchell,  and 
others.  They  are  of  the  same  character  as  those  previously  alluded 
to  when  treating  of  the  imbibition  of  tissues ;  for  transudation  is  only 
imbibition  or  soaking  from  within  to  without.  MM.  Magendie  and 
Fod^ra,  indeed,  conclude,  that  imbibition  is  a  primary  physical  cause 
of  exhalation  as  it  is  of  absorption. 

Another  physical  cause,  adduced  by  M.  Magendie,  is  the  pressure 
experienced  by  the  blood  in  the  circulatory  system,  which,  he  thinks, 
contributes  powerfully  to  cause  the  more  aqueous  part  to  pass  through 
the  coats  of  the  vessels.  If  water  be  forcibly  injected  through  a 
syringe  into  an  artery,  aU  the  surfaces,  to  which  the  vessel  is  distri- 
buted, as  well  as  the  larger  branches  and  the  trunk  itself,  exhibit  the 
injected  fluid  oozing  in  greater  abundance  according  to  the  force  ex- 
erted in  the  injection.  He  farther  remarks,  that  if  water  be  injected 
into  the  veins  of  an  animal,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  double  or  treble 
the  natural  amount  of  circulating  fluid,  a  considerable  distension  of  the 
circulatory  organs  is  produced,  and  the  pressure  is  largely  augmented. 
If  any  serous  membrane  be  now  examined, — as  the  peritoneum, — a 
watery  fluid  is  observed  issuing  rapidly  from  it,  which  accumulates  in 
the  cavity,  and  produces  a  true  dropsy  under  the  eye  of  the  experi- 
menter ;  and,  occasionally,  the  colouring  part  of  the  blood  transudes 
at  the  surface  of  certain  organs,  as  the  liver,  spleen,  &c. 

Hamberger,  again,  broached  the  untenable  physical  hypothesis,  that 
each  secreted  humour  is  deposited  in  its  proper  secretory  organ  by 
virtue  of  its  specific  gravity,* — but  all  these  speculations  proceed  upon 
the  belief,  that  the  exhalations  exist  ready  formed  in  the  blood ;  and 
that,  consequently,  the  act  of  secretion,  so  far  as  concerns  them,  is  one 
of  separation  or  secerning, — not  of  fresh  formation.  That  this  is  the 
case  with  the  more  aqueous  secretions  is  probable,  and  not  impossible 
with  regard  to  the  rest.  Organic  chemistry  is  subject  to  more  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  analysis  than  inorganic ;  and  it  can  be  under- 
stood, that  in  a  fluid  so  heterogeneous  as  the  blood  the  discovery  of 
any  distinct  humour  may  be  impracticable.  Of  course,  the  elements 
of  every  fluid,  as  well  as  solid,  must  be  contained  in  it;  aud  we  have 
already  seen,  that  not  merely  the  inorganic  elements,  but  the  organic 
or  compounds  of  organization  have  been  detected  in  it  by  the  labours 
of  Chevreul  and  others.  There  are  indeed,  some  singular  facts  con- 
nected with  this  subject.    MM.  Provost  and  Dumas,*  having  removed 

'  Lehrbnch  der  Fhysiologie  des  Menschen,  Bd.  1,  s.  601,  Braunschweig,  1844. 
>  Adelon,  Physiologie  de  rUomxne,  2de  4dit.,  iii.  465,  Paria,  1829. 
*  Annalea  de  Chimie,  torn.  zxii.  and  zxxiii.  90. 
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the  kidneys  in  cats  and  dogs,  and  afterwards  analyzed  the  blood, 
found  urea  in  it — the  characteristic  eleraenl;  of  urine.  This  principle 
was  contained  in  greater  quantity,  the  longer  the  period  that  had 
elapsed  after  the  operation;  whilst  it  could  not  be  detected  in  the 
blood,  when  the  kidneys  were  present.  The  experiment  was  soon 
afterwards  repeated  by  MM.  Vauquelin  and  S^galas'  with  the  same 
results.  The  latter  introduced  urea  into  the  veins  of  an  animal  whose 
kidney/ were  untouched;  he  was  unable  to  detect  the  principle  in  the 
blood ;  but  the  urinary  secretion  was  largely  augmented  after  the  in- 
jection ;  whence  he  concludes,  that  urea  is  an  excellent  diuretic.  Sub- 
sequently, MM.  Gmelin  and  Tiedemann,  in  association  with  M.  Mits- 
cherlich,*  arrived,  experimentally,  at  the  same  conclusions  as  MM. 
Provost  and  Dumas.  The  existence  of  urea  in  the  fluid  ejected  from 
the  stomach  of  the  animal  was  rendered  probable,  but  there  were  no 
traces  of  it  in  the  faeces  or  bile.  The  animal  died  the  day  after  the 
extirpation  of  the  second  kidney.  They  were  totally  unable  to  detect 
either  urea  or  sugar  of  milk  in  the  healthy  blood  of  the  cow. 

These  circumstances  would  favour  the  idea,  that  certain  of  the  se- 
cretions may  be  formed  in  the  blood,  and  may  simply  require  the 
intervention  of  a  secreting  organ  to  separate  them  f  but  the  mode  in 
which  such  separation  is  effected  is  entirely  inexplicable  under  the 
doctrine  of  simple  mechanical  filtration  or  transudation.  It  is  unlike 
any  physical  process  that  can  be  imagined.  The  doctrine  of  filtration 
and  transudation  can  apply  only  to  those  exhalations  in  which  the 
humour  has  undergone  no  apparent  change ;  and  it  is  obviously  im- 
possible to  specify  these,  in  the  imperfect  state  of  our  means  of  analy- 
sis. In  the  ordinary  aqueous  secretions,  simple  transudation  may 
embrace  the  whole  process ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  unnecessary  to  have 
recourse  to  any  other  explanation ;  especially  after  the  experiments 
instituted  by  M.  Magendie,  supported  by  pathological  observations  in 
which  there  has  been  partial  oedema  of  the  legs,  accompanied  by  more 
or  less  complete  obliteration  of  the  veins  of  the  infiltrated  part, — ^the 
vessels  being  obstructed  by  fibrinous  coagula,  or  compressed  by  cir- 
cumjacent tumours.  Thus,  ascites  or  dropsy  of  the  peritoneum  may 
be  occasioned  by  obstruction  of  the  portal  circulation  in  the  liver,  and 
in  this  way  we  may  account  for  the  frequency  with  which  we  find  a 
union  of  hydropic  and  hepatic  affections  in  the  same  individual  The 
like  pathological  doctrine,  founded  on  direct  observation,  has  been 
extended  to  phlegmasia  dolens  or  swelled  leg ;  an  affection  occurring 
in  the  puerperal  state,  and  often  found  connected  with  obstruction  in 
the  great  veins  that  convey  the  blood  back  from  the  lower  extremity. 
It  may  not,  consequently,  be  wide  of  the  truth — if  not  wholly  accu- 
rate— to  consider  certain  of  the  secretions,  with  Dr.  Billing,*  to  be 
"vital  transudations  from  the  capillaries  into  the  excretory  ducts  of 
the  glands,  by  pores  invisible  to  our  senses,  even  when  aided  by  the 
most  perfect  optical  instruments." 

*  Magendie,  Pr6cis,  &c.,  ii.  478. 

■  Tiedemann  and  Troviranas,  Zeitschrift  fur  Physiol.,  B.  v.  Heft  i. ;  cited  in  Brit, 
and  Foreign  Med.  Review,  p.  592,  for  April,  1836. 

»  Dr.  W.  Philip,  in  Lond.  Med.  Gazette  for  March  25th,  1837,  p.  952. 

^  First  Principles  of  Medicine,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  55,  Philad.,  1842;  2d  Ainer.  edit., 
Philad.,  1851. 
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The  generality  of  physiologists  have  regarded  the  more  complex 
secretions — the  follicular  and  glandular — as  the  results  of  chemical 
action ;  and  under  the  view,  that  these  secretions  do  not  exist  ready 
formed  in  the  blood,  and  that  their  elements  alone  are  contained  in 
that  fluid,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit  that  chemical  agency  must  be 
exerted.  In  support  of  the  chemical  hypothesis,  which  has  appeared 
under  various  forms, — some,  as  Keill,*  presuming  that  the  secretions 
are  formed  in  the  blood,  before  they  arrive  at  the  place  appointed  for 
secretion;  others,  that  the  change  is  eflFected  in  the  glands  themselves, 
— the  fact  of  the  formation  of  a  number  of  substances  from  a  very  few 
elements,  provided  these  be  united  in  different  proportions,  has  been 
urged.  Take,  for  example,  the  elementary  bodies,  oxygen  and  nitro- 
gen. These,  in  one  proportion,  form  atmospheric  air;  in  another, 
nitrous  oxide ;  in  anotner,  nitric  oxide ;  in  a  fourth,  hyponitrous  acid ; 
in  a  fifth,  nitrous  acid ;  in  a  sixth,  nitric  acid,  &c.,  compounds  which 
differ  as  much  as  the  various  secretions  differ  from  each  other  and  from 
the  blood.  Many  of  the  compounds  of  organization  likewise  exhibit, 
by  their  elementary  constitution,  that  but  a  slight  change  is  necessary, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  converted  into  each  other.  Dr.  Prout*  has 
exhibited  the  close  alliance  between  three  substances — urea,  lithic 
acid,  and  sugar, — and  has  shown  how  they  may  be  converted  into  each 
other,  by  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  single  elements  of  their  con- 
stituents. Urea  is  composed  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  one  of 
carbon,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  respectively;  by  removing  one  of  tho 
atoms  of  hydrogen  and  the  atom  of  nitrogen,  it  is  converted  into  sugar; 
by  adding  to  it  an  additional  atom  of  carbon,  into  lithic  or  uric  acid. 
Dr.Bostock,^ — who  is  disposed  to  push  the  application  of  chemistry  to 
the  explanation  of  the  functions  as  far  as  possible, — ^to  aid  us  in  con- 
ceiving how  a  variety  of  substances  may  be  produced  from  a  single 
compound,  by  the  intervention  of  physical  causes  alone,  supposes  the 
case  of  a  quantity  of  materials  aaapted  for  the  vinous  fermentation 
being  allowed  to  flow  from  a  reservoir  through  tubes  of  various  dia- 
meters, and  with  various  degrees  of  velocity.  "  If  we  were  to  draw 
off' portions  of  this  fluid  in  different  parts  of  its  course,  or  from  tubes, 
which  differed  in  their  capacity,  we  should,  in  the  first  instance,  obtain 
a  portion  of  unfermented  syrup;  in  the  next,  we  should  have  a  fluid 
in  a  state  of  incipient  fermentation ;  in  a  third,  the  complete  vinous 
liquor ;  while,  in  a  fourth,  we  might  have  acetous  acid."  Any  expla- 
nation, however,  founded  upon  this  loose  analogy,  is  manifestly  too 
physical.  Dr.  Bostock  admits  this,  for  he  subsequently  remarks,  that 
"  if  we  adopt  the  chemical  theory  of  secretion,  we  must  conceive  of  it 
as  originating  in  the  vital  action  of  the  vessels,  which  enables  them  to 
transmit  the  blood,  or  certain  parts  of  it,  to  the  various  organs  or 
structures  of  the  body,  where  it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  those  re- 
agents which  are  necessary  to  the  production  of  these  changes."  The 
admission  of  such  vital  agency,  in  some  shape,  is  indispensable. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  secretion  as  a  nervous  action, 

« 

*  Tentamina  Medlco-Phjsica,  iv.;  and  HaUer,  Element.   Phyaiol.,  &o.,  lib.   vii. 
Beet.  3. 

«  Modico-Chirurg.  Transact.,  viii.  640. 

•  Physiol.,  3d  edit.,  p.  619,  Lond.,  1836. 
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and  numerous  arguments  and  experiments  have  been  brought  forward 
in  support  of  the  position.  That  many  of  the  secretions  are  afiected 
by  the  condition  of  the  mind  is  known  to  all.  The  act  of  crying,  in 
evidence  of  joy  or  sorrow ;  the  augmented  secretion  of  the  salivary 
glands  at  the  sight  of  pleasant  food;  of  the  kidney  during  fear  or 
anxiety;  and  the  experimental  confirmation,  by  Mr.  Hunter,  of  the 
truth  of  the  common  assertion — that  the  she-ass  gives  milk  no  longer 
than  the  impression  of  the  foal  is  on  her  mind, — the  skin  of  the  fad, 
thrown  over  the  back  of  another,  and  frequently  brought  near  her, 
being  sufficient  to  renew  the  secretion, — sufficiently  indicate,  that  the 
organs  of  secretion  can  be  influenced  through  the  nervous  system  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  functions  of  nutrition  and  calorification.^ 

The  discovery  of  galvanism  naturally  suggested  it  as  an  important 
agent  in  the  process, — or  rather  that  the  nervous  fluid  strongly  resem- 
bles the  galvanic.  This  conjecture  seems  to  have  been  first  hazarded 
by  Berzelius,  and  Sir  Everard  Home  ;*  and,  about  the  same  time,  an 
experiment  was  made  by  Dr.  Wollaston,^  which,  he  conceived,  threw 
lignt  on  the  process.  He  took  a  glass  tube,  two  inches  high,  and 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  and  closed  it  at  one  extremity 
with  a  piece  of  bladder.  He  then  poured  into  the  tube  a  little  water, 
containing  ji^th  of  its  weight  of  chloride  of  sodium,  moistened  the 
bladder  on  the  outside,  and  placed  it  upon  a  piece  of  silver.  On 
curving  a  zinc  wire  so  that  one  of  its  extremities  touched  the  piece  of 
metal,  and  the  other  dipped  into  the  liquid  to  the  depth  of  an  inch, 
the  outer  surface  of  the  bladder  immediately  indicated  the  presence  of 
pure  soda ;  so  that,  under  this  feeble  electric  influence,  the  chloride  of 
sodium  was  decomposed,  and  the  oxide  of  sodium — soda — passed 
through  the  bladder.  M.  Fodera*  performed  a  similar  experiment, 
and  found,  that  whilst  ordinary  transudation  frequently  required  an 
hour  before  it  was  evidenced,  it  was  instantaneously  exhibited  und^ 
the  galvanic  influence.  On  putting  a  solution  of  cyanuret  of  potassium 
into  the  bladder  of  a  rabbit,  forming  a  communication  with  the  solution 
by  means  of  a  copper  wire;  and  placing  on  the  outside  a  cloth  soaked 
in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  to  which  an  iron  wire  was  attached; 
he  found,  by  bringing  these  wires  into  communication  with  the  gal- 
vanic pile,  that  the  bladder  or  the  cloth  was  suddenly  coloured  blue, 
according  as  the  galvanic  current  set  from  without  to  within,  or  from 
within  to  without ; — that  is,  according  as  the  iron  wire  was  made  to 
communicate  with  the  positive  pole,  and  the  copper  wire  with  the 
negative,  or  conversely.  But  it  is  not  necessary,  that  there  should  be 
communication  with  the  galvanic  pile.  If  an  animal  membrane,  as  a 
bladder,  containing  iron  filings,  be  immersed  in  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  the  sulphuric  acid  will  penetrate  the  membrane  to  reach 
the  iron,  with  which  it  forms  a  sulphate,  and  the  metallic  copper  will 

*  For  examples  of  the  same  kind,  see  Fletcher's  Rudiments  of  Phjsiology,  part  ii. 
6,  p.  10,  Kdiub.,  183G;  Burdach,  Physiologie,  u.  s.  w.,  §  522;  Dr.  A.  Combe,  on  Infancy, 
Amer.  edit.,  chap,  v.,  Philad.,  1840;  and  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Hunuin  Phyaioloflr, 
Amer.  edit.,  by  Dr.  F.  G.  Smith,  p.  740,  Philad.,  1855. 

'  Lectures  on  Comp.  Anat.,  iii.  16,  London,  1816;  and  v.  154,  London,  1828. 

*  Philosoph.  Mag.,  xxxiii.  438. 

*  Magendio's  Journal  de  Ph/slologie,  iii.  35;  and  Recherches,  &o.,  sor  I'Absoiption 
et  I'Kxhalatiou,  Paris,  1824. 
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be  deposited  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  membrane;  the  animal  mem- 
brane, in  such  case,  offering  no  obstacle  to  the  action  of  the  ordinary 
chemical  affinities. 

With  some  of  the  chemical  physiologists,  there  has  been  a  disposition 
to  resolve  secretion  into  a  mere  play  of  electric  affinities.  Thus,  M. 
Donn6*  affirms,  that  from  the  whole  cutaneous  surface  an  acid  humour 
is  secreted,  whilst  the  digestive  tube,  except  in  the  stomach,  secretes 
an  alkaline  mucus :  hence,  he  infers,  that  the  external  acid^  and  the 
internal  alJcaline  membranes  of  the  human  body,  represent  the  two 
poles  of  a  pile,  the  electrical  effects  of  which  are  appreciable  by  the 
galvanometer.  On  placing  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  instrument  in 
contact  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  the  other  with 
the  skin,  the  magnetic  needle  deviated  fifteen,  twenty,  and  even  thirty 
degrees,  according  to  its  sensibility;  and  its  direction  indicated,  that 
the  mucous  or  alkaline  membrane  took  negative,  and  the  cutaneous 
membrane,  positive  electricity.  He  further  asserts,  that,  between  the 
acid  stomach  and  the  alkaline  liver,  extremely  powerful  electrical  cur- 
rents are  formed.  These  experiments  do  not,  however,  aid  us  mate- 
rially in  our  solution  of  the  phenomena  of  secretion.  They  exhibit 
merely  electrical  phenomena  dependent  upon  difference  of  chemical 
composition.  This  is,  indeed,  corroborated  hy  the  experiments  of  M. 
Donnd  himself  on  the  secretions  of  vegetables.  He  observed  electrical 
phenomena  of  the  same  kind  in  them;  but,  he  says,  electrical  currents 
in  vegetables  are  not  produced  by  the  acid  or  alkaline  conditions  of 
the  parts  as  in  animals,  the  juice  of  fruits  being  always  more  or  less 
acid.  Experiments  of  M.  Biot,  however,  show,  that  the  juices,  which 
arrive  by  the  pedicle,  are  modified  in  some  jiart  of  the  fruit,  and  M. 
Donne  thinks  it  is  perhaps  to  this  difference  in  the  chemical  compo- 
sition of  the  juices  of  the  two  extremities,  that  the  electrical  phenomena 
are  to  be  attributed. 

The  effects  of  the  section  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  on  the  func- 
tions of  digestion  and  respiration  have  been  given  elsewhere,  at  some 
length.  It  was  then  stated,  that  when  digestion  was  suspended  by  their 
division.  Dr.  Wilson  Philip*  was  led  to  ascribe  it  to  the  secretion  of  the 
gastric  juice  having  been  arrested;  an  opinion,  which  Sir  B.Brodie  had 
been  induced  to  form  previously,  from  the  results  of  experiments,  which 
showed  that  the  secretion  of  urine  is  suspended  by  the  removal  or  de- 
struction of  the  brain;  and  that  when  an  animal  is  destroyed  by  arsenic, 
after  the  division  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  all  the  usual  symptoms 
are  produced,  except  the  peculiar  secretion  from  the  stomach.  Sir  B. 
Brodie  did  not  draw  the  conclusion,  that  the  nervous  influence  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  secretion,  but  that  it  is  a  step  in  the  process;  and 
the  experiments  of  M.  Magendie^  on  the  effect  of  division  of  the  nerve 
of  the  filth  pair  on  the  nutritive  secretion  of  the  cornea,  confirm  the 
position.  We  have,  indeed,  numerous  evidences,  that  the  nervous  system 
cannot  be  indispensable  to  secretion.  In  all  animals,  this  power  must 
exist;  yet  there  are  some  in  which  no  nervous  system  is  apparent. 
Dr.  Bostock*  has  given  references  to  cases  of  monstrous  or  deformed 

'  Annalos  do  Chimie,  &c.,  Ivii.  400  ;  and  Journal  Hebdomad..,  F^v.,  1834. 

*  London  Medical  Gazette,  March  18  and  March  26,  1837. 

•  Precis,  ,&c.,  ii.  489.  <  Physiology,  edit,  cit.,  p.  525,  Lend.,  1836. 
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foetuses,  born  with  many  of  their  organs  fully  developed,  yet  in  which 
there  was  apparently  no  nervous  system.  It  may  be  said,  however, 
that,  in  all  these  cases,  a  rudimental  nervous  system  may  and  must 
have  existed;  but  setting  aside  the  case  of  animals,  secretion  is  equally 
effected  in  the  vegetable,  in  which  there  is  no  nervous  system;  yet  the 
function  is  accomplished  as  perfectly,  and  perhaps  in  as  multiple  a 
manner,  as  in  animals.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  this  is  one  of  the 
vital  actions  occutring  in  the  very  tissue  of  organs,  of  which  we  have 
no  more  knowledge  than  we  have  of  the  nutritive  actions  in  general 
All  that  we  know  is,  that  in  special  organs  various  humours  are  secreted 
from  the  blood,  some  of  which  can  be  detected  in  that  fluid;  others  not. 

The  doctrine  of  developement  by  cells  was  an  important  step  in  this 
inquiry.  It  has  been  elsewhere  shown  how  cells  are  considered  to  effect 
the  work  of  absorption ;  and  secretion  is  probably  accomplished  in  a 
similar  manner.  It  is  essentially  a  function  of  nucleated  cells, — ^such 
cells  possessing  a  peculiar  organic  power  by  virtue  of  which  they  can 
draw  into  their  interior  certain  kinds  of  materials,  varying  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  fluid  they  are  destined  to  secrete.'  Some  cells  have 
merely  to  separate  certain  ingredients  from  the  surrounding  medium; 
others  have  to  elaborate  within  themselves  matters  that  do  not  exist  as 
such  in  the  nutritive  medium.  Although  secreting  cells  thus  differ  in 
the  nature  of  the  fluid  which  they  secrete,  their  structure  seems  to  be 
nearly  the  same  in  all  cases, — each  consisting,  like  other  primitive  cells, 
of  a  nucleus,  cell-wall,  and  cavity.  The  nucleus  appears  to  be  both 
the  reproductive  organ  by  which  new  cells  are  generated,  and  the  agent 
for  separating  and  preparing  the  secreted  material.  The  cell-cavity 
seems  chiefly  destined  to  contain  the  secreted  fluid  until  ready  to  be 
discharged;  at  which  time  the  cell,  then  matured,  bursts  and  discharges 
its  contents  into  the  inter-cellular  space  on  which  it  is  situate,  or  upon 
a  free  surface,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  mode  of  secretion  in  glands,  of  which  Professor  Goodsir  takes 
the  testicle  of  the  squalvs  comidncus  as  a  type,  appeared  to  him  to  be 
as  follows.  Around  the  extremities  of  the  minute  ducts  of  the  glands 
are  developed  acini  or  primary  nucleated  cells,  each  of  which,  as  it 
increases  in  size,  has  generated,  within  it,  secondary  cells — the  product 
of  its  nucleus.  The  cavity  of  the  parent  cell  docs  not  communicate 
with  the  duct  on  which  it  is  sitiiate  until  its  contents  are  fully  matured, 
at  which  time  the  cell-wall  bursts  or  dissolves  away,  and  its  contents 
are  discharged  into  the  duct.  From  this  constant  succession  of  growth 
and  solution  of  cells  it  results,  that  the  whole  parenchyma  of  a  gland 
is  continually  passing  through  stages  of  developement,  maturity,  and 
atrophy, — the  rapidity  of  the  process  being  in  proportion  to  the  acti- 
vity of  the  secretion.  There  seems,  consequently,  in  this  view  of  the 
subject,  to  be  no  essential  difference  between  the  process  of  secretion, 
and  the  growth  of  a  gland:  the  same  cells  are  the  agents  by  which 
both  are  effected.  The  parenchyma  of  glands  is  chiefly  made  up  of  a 
mass  of  cells  in  all  stages  of  developement:  as  these  cells  individually 
increase  in  size,  and  so  constitute  their  own  growth  as  well  as  that  of 
the  common  glandular  mass,  they  are  at  the  same  time  elaborating 

»  Professor  Goodsir,  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  1842;  and  Ana- 
tomical and  Pathological  Observations,  Kdiub.,  1845. 
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within  themselves  the  material  of  secretion,  which,  when  matured, 
they  discharge  by  dissolving  away.  There  are  numerous  germinal 
spots  or  centres  in  a  gland,  from  which  acini  or  primary  cells  are  de- 
veloped. The  true  fluid  of  secretion,  in  Mr.  Goodsir's  opinion,  is  not 
the  product  of  the  parent  cell  of  the  acinus,  but  of  its  included  mass 
of  secondary  cells,  which  themselves  become  primary  secreting  cells, 
and  form  the  material  of  secretion  in  their  cavities.  In  some  cases, 
these  secondary  cells  pass  out  entire  from  the  jmrent  cell,  constituting 
a  form  of  secretion  in  which  the  cells  possess  the  power  of  becoming 
more  fully  developed  after  being  discharged  and  cast  into  the  duct  or 
cavity  of  the  gland.  He  considers  growth  and  secretion  to  be  identi- 
cal— the  same  process  under  different  circumstances, — a  view  which 
had  iiideed  been  already  embraced  by  others,  and  which  ought  to 
be  universal.  It  must  be  recollected,  that  bloodvessels,  like  absorb- 
ents, are  shut  sacs;  and,  therefore,  the  materials  for  nutrition  and 
secretion  must  pass  either  through  them  in  the  manner  suggested  by 
Mr.  Goodsir,  or  by  transudation.  Transudation,  however,  would  seem 
to  be  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  applicable  to  tenuous  fluids  only;  whilst 
every  solid  in  the  body  must  be  nourished  by  materials  obtained  from 
the  blood.  The  agency  of  cells  in  nutrition  and  secretion  may,  there- 
fore, be  regarded  as  established.  Mr.  Addison^  has  suggested,  that 
these  cells  are  not  developed  in  the  organs  of  nutrition  and  secretion 
at  the  expense  of  materials  supplied  by  the  blood;  that  they  are 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  colourless  ccw-puscles  of  the  blood, 
which  elaborate  those  products  whilst  still  floating  in  its  current,  and 
then  escape  from  the  vessels.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  comprehend, 
that  corpuscles,  apparently  identical,  should  exist  in  the  blood  charged 
with  the  different  properties  of  separating  bile,  urine,  saliva,  &c.,  from 
the  fluid;  or  that  they  could  escape  through  the  parietes  of  the  contain- 
ing bloodvessels,  and  then  penetrate  the  parietes  of  the  excretory  ducts 
to  take  their  place — it  has  been  supposed — as  epithelium  cells  on  the 
lining  membrane  of  these  outlets.  Moreover,  as  has  been  shown  else- 
where, there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  office  of  the  white  corpuscles 
of  the  blood  is  of  a  different  character.^ 

In  cases  of  viwirious  secretion,  we  have  the  singular  phenomenon  of 
organs  assuming  an  action  for  which  they  were  not  destined.  If  the 
secretion  from  the  kidney,  for  example,  be  arrested,  urine  is  occasion- 
ally found  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and,  at  other  times,  a  urinous 
fluid  has  been  discharged  by  vomiting  or  by  cutaneous  transpiration : 
the  secreting  cells  of  those  parts  must,  consequently,  have  assumed  the 
functions  of  the  kidney,  and  to  this  they  were  excited  by  the  presence 
of  urea,  or  the  elements  of  the  urinary  secretion  in  the  blood, — a  fact, 
which  exhibits  the  important  influence  that  the  condition  of  the  blood 
must  exert  on  the  secretions,  and,  indeed,  on  nutrition  in  general.'  It 
is  thus  that  many  of  our  remedial  agents,  alkalies, — the  preparations  of 
iodine,  &c., — produce  their  effects.     They  first  enter  the  mass  of  blood, 

*  Tlie  Actual  Process  of  Nutrition  on  the  Living  Structure  demonstrated  by  the 
Microscope,  &c.,  Lond.,  1844.  *  See  p.  '6M  of  this  volume. 

•  An  interesting  case  of  vicarious  secretion  of  milk  has  been  recorded  in  Bulletino 
delle  Scienze  Mediche,  April,  1839;  cited  in  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.  for  Jan.  Ib4(>; 
and  another  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Mitchell,  in  Amer.  Journ.  of  the  Med.  Sciences  for  July, 
1855,  which  will  be  noticed  under  Lactation. 
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and,  by  circulating  in  the  capillary  system,  induce  a  modification  of 
the  function  of  nutrition.  There  are  other  cases,  again,  in  which  the 
condition  of  the  blood  being  natural,  the  cells  of  nutrition  may  assume 
morbid  action.  Of  this  we  have  examples  in  the  ossification  of  organs, 
which,  in  the  healthy  condition,  have  no  bony  constituent;  in  the  de- 
position of  fat  in  cases  of  diseased  ovaria ;  and  in  the  altered  secre- 
tions produced  by  any  source  of  irritation  in  a  secreting  organ.^ 

In  describing  the  physiology  of  the  different  secretions,  one  of  three 
arrangements  has  usually  been  adopted;  either  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  secreting  organ,  the  function  of  the  secreted  fluid,  or  its  chemi- 
cal character.  The  first  of  these  has  been  followed  by  MM.  Bichat 
and  Magendie,'  who  have  adopted  a  division  into  exhaled^  follicular^ 
and  glandular  secretions.  It  is  the  one  followed  by  M.  Liepelletier, 
except  that  he  substitutes  the  term  perspiratory  for  exhaled.  According 
to  the  second,  embraced  by  MM.  Boyer,*  Sabatier,*  and  Adelon,*  they 
are  divided  into  recremeniilial,  or  such  as  are  taken  up  by  internal  ab- 
sorption and  re-enter  the  circulation ;  and  excrementittal,  or  such  as 
are  evacuated  from  the  body,  and  constitute  the  excretions.  Some 
physiologists  add  a  third, — the  recrementO'excrementitial, — in  which  a 
part  of  the  humour  is  absorbed  and  the  remainder  ejected.  Lastly, 
the  division  according  to  chemical  character  has  been  followed,  with 
more  or  less  modification,  by  Plenck,^  Richerand,^  Blumenbach,' 
Young,"  and  Bostock;^®  the  la^^t  of  whom  has  eight  classes;  the  aque- 
ouSj  albtiminous,  mucous,  gelatinous,  fibrinous,  oleagirums,  resinous,  and 
salirie.  To  all  of  these  classifications  cogent  objections  might  be  made. 
The  one  we  shall  follow  is  the  anatomical, — not  because  it  is  the  most 
perfect,  but  because  it  is  the  course  that  has  been  usually  adopted 
throughout  this  work.  Defective,  too,  as  it  is,  it  will  enable  us  to  take 
a  survey  of  every  one  of  the  numerous  secretions  classified  in  the  fol- 
lowing 

TABLE  OF  THE  SECRETIONS. 
1.  Areolar. 

3.  Synovial. 

4.  Adipous.     {S**;^^. 

5.  Pigmental. 

6.  Capsular. 

Dermic    [  ^^^°' 

(  Mucous  membranes. 

Menstrual. 


I.  Exhalations 

OR 

Simple  Secretions. 


A.  Internal. 


B.  External. 

c.  Internal  and 
external. 


Y. 


Gaseous. 


'  See  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  art.  Secretion,  in  Cyclop,  of  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  iv.  439, 
Lond.,  1852. 

*  Pi^is  de  Physiologie,  2de  §dit.,  ii.  243,  Paris,  1825. 

5  AaAtumie,  2de  Cniit.,  i.  8,  Paris,  18U3.         *  Traite  Complet  d'Anatomie,  Paris,  1791. 

*  Physiologie  de  I'Uomme,  edit,  cit.,  iii.  438. 

*  The  Chemico-Physiological  Doctrine  of  the  Fluids,  &c.,  translated  by  Dr.  Hooper, 
Lond.,  1797. 

'  El^mens  de  Physiologie,  13ome  edit.,  chap,  vi.,  Bruxelles,  1837. 
«  Physiology,  by  Klliotson,  4th  edit.,  Lond.,  1828. 

*  Introthii-tion  to  Medical  Literature,  p.  104,  Lond.,  1813. 
'»  Physiology,  3d  edit.,  p.  48,  Lond.,  183G. 
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II.   FOLUCULAB  SBCRSTI058. 


III.   GlAHDULAS  SECEBTIONg. 


{Gastro-pulmo- 
narj,  genito- 
urinarj,  &o. 

2.  Of  the  skin, 
a.  Sebaceous. 
6.  Meibomian. 

c.  Ceruminoos. 

d.  Preputial. 

e.  Odoriferous. 

3.  Of  the  ovaries. 

1.  Of  the  skin. 

2.  Of  the  lactuymal  gland. 

3.  Of  the  salivary  glands. 

4.  Of  the  pancreas. 

5.  Of  the  liver. 

6.  Of  the  kidnejs. 

7.  Of  the  testes. 

8.  Of  the  mammas. 

I.  EXHALATIONS  OR  SIMPLE  SECRETIONS. 

All  the  exhalations  take  place  into  the  areolae  and  internal  cavities 
of  the  body, — or  from  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes; — hence  such 
division  into  internal  and  external.  The  former  are  recrementitial^  the 
latter  recrementO'excrementitial.  To  the  class  of  internal  exhalaiions 
belong:  1.  The  areolar  exhalation.  2.  The  serous  exhalation.  3.  The 
synovial  exhalation.  4.  The  adipous  exhalation.  5.  The  pigmental 
exhalation.  6.  The  exhalation  of  the. areolar  capsules.  To  the  class 
of  external  exhalations  belong:  1.  The  exhalation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes. 2.  The  menstrual  exhalation.  The  gaseous  exhalations  may 
be  either  external  or  internal. 


A.    DTTBRNAL  EXHALATIONS. 

1.  Areolar  Exhalation, 


A  brief  view  of  the  nature  of  the  primary  areolar^  cellular^  fibro- 
cellular^  or  connective  membrane  or  tissue  was  given  in  an  early  part  of 
this  work.    As  we  observe  it,  it  is  not  properly  cellular,  but  is  corn- 


Fig.  140. 


Pig.  141. 


Portion  of  Areolar  Tifeoe  inflnted  and  dried, 
showing  the  general  rharai'ter  of  it«  larger 
meshes;  magnified  twenty  diameters. 


Arrangement  of  Flhren  in  Areolar  TiMue.— 
Magnified  135  diameters. 
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posed  of  a  network  of  fibres,  and  lamellse  formed  by  the  adhesion  of 
fibres  laid  side  by  side;  and  tbese  interwoven  so  as  lo  leave  nviineroua 
interstices  and  areoliu  amongst  them,  which  have  a  tolerably  free  com- 
ma nieati  on  with  each  other/ 

Two  kinds  of  fibrous  tissue — the  white  and  the  ^/€?fofr — may  be  de- 
tected in  it^—the  white  presenting  itself  in  the  form  of  iuclastic  bamls, 
the  largest  5  J  0th  of  au  inch  in  breadth,  somewhat  wavy  in  their 
direction,  marked  longitudinally  by  numerous  streaks,  and  being  en- 
tirely resolved  into  gclatia  by  long  boiling;  and  the  T/ellow  existing 
in  the  form  of  iong^  single^  elastic,  branched  filaments,  with  a  dark 
decided  border,  and  disposed  to  eurl  when  not  put  npon  tUe  slretcb. 
Ttiese  intx?rlace  with  the  others,  but  seem  to  have  no  continuity  of  sub* 
gtance  with  theiu.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  between  the  ^^j'^viy^b  and 
ji^l^ijth  of  an  inch  in  thickness;  but  are  often  met  with  both  larger 
and  smaller*  It  is  not  much  changed  by  prolonged  boiling;  and 
appears  to  be  mainly  albuminous  in  its  character. 

The  interstices  in  the  areolar  membrane^  wherever  existing,  are  kept 
moist  by  a  serous  Haid,  analogous  to  that  exhaled  from  serous  mem* 
braoes,  and  which  appears  to  have  the  same  uses, — that  of  facilitating 
the  motion  of  the  lamellae,  or  fibres  on  each  other,  and,  consequently, 


Fig.  142, 


Fig.  143. 


White  Fibrctud  Tissue,  ffr>m  Ltij^nniflnU 
— Magnifif^tl  fli  diameters. 


:- ■'  H'' 


TeUow  Fibrniii  T^Pfiie,  from  Lig:nnioEirnin  Hveln&oC 


of  the  organs  between  which  the  areolar  tissue  is  placed.  When  this 
secretion  collects,  from  the  causes  mentioned  in  the  last  section,  the 
disease  called  wdema  or  anasarca  is  induced. 


2,  Serous  Exhalation — General  and  Vascular, 

!  a.  General, 

I  Tbifl  is  tbe  fluid  secreted  by  the  serouB  membranes  that  line  the 

various  cavities  of  the  body: — as  the  pleura^  pericardium,  peritoneum, 
arachnoid  coat  of  the  brain,  tunica  vaginalis  testis,  and  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  vessels.    Rudolphi'  asserts,  that  serotis  membranes 

'  Ffir  thfl  histology  of  the  ar^olAr  and  serous  membran'^s,  Ree  Torhl  and  Botrmini^ 
Pliyfikilogic^nl  Anatoiriy  and  l*hj8i(Tla^y  of  Man^  Lmnian.  1842 ;  anil  Dr.  BrinUin,  in, 
Beroufl  and  Synovial  Mi^nibrant^flt  Ft,  xxxiv%  p.  512,  London,  Jmi.,  1S40. 

*  Griuidrigs  dor  Phyaiolo^e,  ^  113,  Otirlin,  1821, 
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are  incapable  of  inflammation,  are  not  vascular,  and  do  not  secrete ; 
and  that  the  secretions  of  shut  sacs  take  place  from  the  subjacent 
parts,  and  transude  through  the  serous  membrane,  which,  conse- 
quently, in  his  view,  is  a  kind  of  cuticle.  In  a  physiological  con- 
sideration, it  is  not  of  moment  whether  they  resemble  the  cuticle  or 
not;  and  anatomically  the  question  only  concerns  the  layer  that  covers 
the  surface. 

Serous  membranes,  as  elsewhere  remarked,  form  shut  sacs,  and  in- 
vest viscera,  whose  free  surfaces  come  in  contact,  or  which  lie  in  cavi- 
ties unattached  to  surrounding  parts.  Tfc  the  law,  that  they  form 
close  or  shut  sacs,  there  is  but  one  exception  in  the  human  subject; 
in  the  opening  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

They  are  constituted  of  fibro-areolar  tissue  so  interwoven  as  to  con- 
stitute a  membrane, — the  free  surface  covered  with  a  layer  of  flattened 
cells  forming,  in  most  cases,  a  tessellated  epithelium.  Between  the 
epithelium  and  subserous  areolar  tissue  is  the  lyri'foary  or  basement 
membrane}  The  basement  membrane  and  epithelium  are  concerned 
in  the  secretion  of  the  fluid  by  which  the  free  surface  of  the  membrane 
is  moistened.  The  general  arrangement  of  serous  membranes  has 
been  well  described  by  Professor  Goodsir.'  A  portion  of  the  human 
pleura  or  peritoneum,  according  to  him,  consists,  from  its  free  surface 
inwards,  of  a  single  layer  of  nucleated  scales;  of  a  germinal  mem- 
brane, and  of  a  subserous  areolar  texture  intermixed  with  occasional 
elastic  fibres.  The  bloodvessels  of  the  serous  membrane  ramify  in  the 
areolar  texture.  The  germinal  membrane  seldom  shows  the  lines  of 
junction  of  its  component  flattened  cells.  These  appear  elongated  in 
the  form  of  ribands, — their  nuclei  or  the  germinal  spots  of  the  mem- 
brane being  elongated,  expanded  at  one  extremity,  pointed  at  the  other, 
and  somewhat  bent  upon  themselves;  they  are  bright  and  crystalline, 
and  may  or  may  not  contain  smaller  cells  in  their  interior.  If  these 
germinal  centres  be  the  sources  of  all  the  scales  of  the  superficial  layer, 
each  centre  being  the  source  of  the  scales  of  its  own  compartment, 
then  the  matter  necessary  for  the  formation  of  these  during  their  de- 
velopemcnt  must  pass,  he  conceives,  from  the  capillary  vessels  to  each 
of  the  centres,  a^^ted  on  by  forces  whose  centres  of  action  are  the  ger- 
minal spots; — each  of  the  scales,  after  being  detached  from  its  parent 
centre,  deriving  its  nourishment  by  its  own  inherent  powers. 

From  these  membranes  a  fluid  is  exhaled,  which  is  of  an  albuminous 
character,  resembling  greatly  the  serum  of  the  blood,  except  in  con- 
taining less  albumen.  M.  Donne^  says  it  is  always  alkaline  in  the 
healthy  state.  This  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  carbonate  or  albumi- 
nate of  soda.  It  contains  7  or  8  per  cent,  of  albumen,  and  salts.  In 
health,  this  fluid  never  accumulates  in  the  cavities, — the  absorbents 
taking  it  up  in  proportion  as  it  is  deposited;  but  if,  from  any  cause, 
the  exhalants  should  pour  out  a  larger  quantity  than  usual,  whilst  the 
absorbents  are  not  proportionably  excited,  accumulation  may  take 
place;  or  the  same  effect  may  ensue  if  the  exhalants  pour  out  no  more 

'  Bowman,  art.  Mucous  Membrane,  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  p.  484, 
April,  1842. 

^  Anatomicnl  and  Pathological  Ohservations,  Edinb.,  1845. 
•  Journal  Hebdomad.,  Fevrier,  1834. 
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than  their  usual  quantity,  whilst  the  absorbents  do  not  possess  thdr 
due  activity.  Under  either  circumstance,  we  have  an  accumulation— 
a  dropsy.  The  exhaled  fluid  probably  transudes  through  the  parietes 
of  the  arteries,  and  re-enters  the  circulation  by  imbibition  through  the 
coats  of  the  veins.  If  we  kill  an  animal  and  open  it  immediately 
afterwards,  this  exhalation  appears  in  the  form  of  a  halitus  or  vapour, 
and  the  fluid  is  seen  lubricating  the  free  surface  of  the  membrane. 
This,  indeed,  appears  to  be  its  principal  office ;  by  which  it  favours  the 
motion  of  the  organs  upon  each  other. 

The  serous  exhalations  probably  differ  somewhat  in  each  cavity,  or 
according  to  the  precise  structure  of  the  membrane.  The  difference 
between  the  chemical  character  of  the  fluid  of  the  dropsy  of  different 
cavities  would  lead  to  this  belief.  As  a  general  rule,  according  to  Dr. 
Bostock,^  the  fluid  from  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  contains  the  greatest 
proportion  of  albumen,  and  that  from  the  brain  the  least;  but  many 
exceptions  occur  to  this. 

J.  Vascular. 

A  fluid  is  exhaled  from  the  inner  or  serous  coat  of  the  arterial, 
venous,  and  lymphatic  vessels.  It  probably  does  not  differ  much  from 
the  fluid  of  serous  membranes  in  general ;  and  its  use,  doubtless,  is  to 
lubricate  the  interior  of  the  vessel,  and  prevent  adhesion  between  it 
and  the  fluid  circulating  within  it. 

3.  Synovial  Exhalation, 

Within  the  articular  capsules,  and  bursse  mucosae*, — which  are 
described  under  Muscular  Motion, — a  fluid  is  secreted,  which  is 
spread  over  the  articular  surfaces  of  bones,  and  facilitates  their  move- 
ments. Dr.  Clopton  Havers'  considered  this  fluid  to  be  secreted  by 
synovial  glands^ — for  such  he  conceived  the  reddish  cellular  masses  to 
be,  that  are  found  in  certain  articulations.  Haller*  strangely  regarded 
the  synovia  as  the  marrow,  which  had  transuded  through  the  spongy 
extremities  of  the  bones ;  but,  since  the  time  of  Bichat,  every  anato- 
mist and  physiologist  has  ascribed  it  to  the  exhalant  action  of  the 
synovial  membrane, — which  strongly  resembles  the  serous  membranes 
in  form,  structure,  and  functions, — whose  folds  constitute  the  projec- 
tions that  Ilavers  mistook  for  glands.  The  opinion  of  Havers  has, 
however,  been  confirmed  by  Mr.  Rainey.'*  It  had  been  believed  by 
many,  that  the  folds  of  synovial  membrane,  which  form  fringes,  con- 
tain merely  globules  of  fat,  and  are  only  inservient  to  the  mechanical 
office  of  filling  up  spaces  that  would  otherwise  be  left  vacant  during 
the  movements  of  the  joints.  By  a  careful  examination  of  their 
structure,  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  Mr.  Rainey  found  a  peculiar 
arrangement  of  vessels  not  at  all  resembling  those  that  secrete  fat,  and 
an  epithelium  of  remarkable  formxand  disposition,  and  characteristic 
of  organs  whose  function  it  is  to  effect  a  special  secretion.     These 

'  Op.  citat.,  p.  485. 

'  De  OssibuH,  senu.  iv.  o.  1 ;  and  Osteologia  Nova,  London,  1691. 

»  Element.  Physiol.,  iv.  11. 

*  Proceedings  of  the  lioyal  Society  of  Lou  Jon,  No.  05, 1847. 
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fringes  he  traced  not  only  in  the  joints  but  in  the  sheaths  of  tendons, 
and  in  the  bursas — wherever,  indeed,  synovia  is  secreted.  When  well 
injected  they  are  seen  under  the  microscope  to  consist  of  a  convolu- 
tion of  bloodvessels  and  an  investing  epithelium,  which,  besides  en- 
closing separately  each  packet  of  convoluted  vessels,  sends  off  from 
each  tubular  sheath  secondary  processes  of  various  shapes  into  which 
no  bloodvessels  enter.  The  lamina  itself  forming  these  folds  and  pro- 
cesses consists  of  a  very  thin  membrane  studded  with  flattish  oval 
cells,  a  little  larger  than  blood  corpuscles,  but  destitute  of  nucleus  or 
nucleolus, — presenting  none  of  the  characters  of  tessellated  epithelium, 
but  corresponding  more  to  what  Mr.  Goodsir  has  termed  "germinal 
membrane."     The  proper  office  of  this  structure  is  to  secrete  synovia. 

The  synovial  membrane  exists  in  all  the  movable  articulations,  and 
in  the  channels  and  sheaths  in  which  the  tendons  play.  The  articular 
capsules  are  shut  sacs;  and  the  generality  of  anatomists  consider  that 
the  membranes  are  reflected  over  the  incrusting  cartilages.  M.  Ma- 
gendie,  however,  affirms,  that  he  has  several  times  satisfied  himself, 
that  they  do  not  pass  beyond  the  circumference  of  the  cartilages. 
From  the  inner  surface  of  these  membranes  the  synovia  is  exhaled  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  other  serous  cavities. 

M.  Margueron^  analyzed  synovia  obtained  from  a  posterior  extremity 
of  the  ox,  and  found  it  consist  of  modified  albumen  presenting  the 
colour,  smell,  taste,  and  elasticity  of  vegetable  gluten,  fibrinous  matter, 
11*86;  albumen,  4*52;  chloride  of  sodium,  1-75;  carbonate  of  soda, 
0'71;  phosphate  of  lime,  0*70;  and  water,  80'46.  M.  Donnd*  says  it  is 
always  alkaline  in  health ;  but  in  certain  diseases  sometimes  becomes 
acid.  The  synovia  of  a  stall  fed  ox  was  found  by  Frerichs^  to  con- 
sist of 

Water, 969-90 

Solid  constituents, 30-10 

M aeons  matter  with  epithelium, 2-40 

Fat, 0-62 

Albumen  and  extractive  matter, 15-76 

Salts, 11-32 

That  of  an  ox,  which  had  been  pasture-fed  all  the  summer,  con- 
tained 

Water 948-54 

Solid  constituents,      .         . 51*46 

Mucous  matter  and  epithelium, 5*60 

Fat, 0-76 

Albumen  and  extractive  matter, 35*12 

Salts, 9-98 

4.  Adipous  Exhalation, 

a.  Fat. 

Considerable  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed  regarding  the  pre- 
cise organ  for  the  secretion  of  fat.    Haller  supposed,  that  the  substance 

*  Annales  de  Chimie,  xiv.  123  ;  and  art.  Synovie,  Diet,  des  Sciences  M6dioales,  liv. 
125,  Paris,  1821. 

*  Journal  Hebdomad.,  F#vrier,  1834. 

*  Art.  Synovia,  in  Wagner's  Uandworterbuch  der  Physiologie,  18te  Lieferung,  8. 
467,  Braunschweig,  1848. 
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A  small  cluster  of  Fat-Cells  magnified  150  diameters. 


exists  ready  formed  in  the  blood,  and  simply  transudes  through  the 
pores  of  the  arteries;  and  Chevreul  and  others  have  given  confirma- 
tion   to    the   opinion,  by 
Fig.  144.  the  circumstance  of  their 

having  met  with  fatty  mat- 
ter in  that  fluid.  Anato- 
mists have,  likewise,  been 
divided  upon  the  subject  of 
the  precise  tissue  into  which 
the  fat  is  deposited;  some 
believing  it  to  be  the  ordi- 
nary areolar  tissue,  into 
which  it  is  dropped  by  the 
agency  of  appropriate  ves- 
sels; others,  as  Malpighi* 
and  Dr.  William  Hunter,* 
believing  in  the  existence 
of  a  peculiar  adipous  tissue, 
consisting,  according  to  M.  B&lard,'  of  small  bursas  or  membranous 
vesicles,  which  enclose  the  fat,  and  are  found  in  the  areolae  of  the 
tissue.  These  vesicles  are  said  to  vary  greatly  in  size :  generally,  they 
are  round  and  globular ;  and,  in  certain  subjects,  receive  very  appa- 
rent vessels.  They  form  so  many  small  sacs  without  apertures,  in  the 
interior  of  which  are  filaments  arranged  like  septa.    lA  fatty  subjects, 

these   adipous   vesicles 
Fig- 145.  are    very    perceptible, 

being  attached  to  the 
areolar  tissue  and  neigh- 
bouring parts  by  a  vas- 
cular pedicle. 

The  fatoriginatesfrora 
fat-cells,  which  are  usu- 
ally of  a  spherical  or 
spheroidal  shape,  but 
sometimes,  when  closely 
pressed  together  without 
the  intervention  of  any 
intercellular  substance, 
they  become  polyhedral. 
The  adipous  tissue  is 
a  membrane  of  extreme 
tenuity,  which  forms 
the  vesicle  that  includes 
the  fat.  The  membrane 
is  homogeneous  and 
transparent,  about  the 
25  Jou^'^^f  ^^  i°ch  thick, 


Bloodvessels  of  Fat  Veaicles. 

1.  Minnie  flattened  fat  lobnle,  in  which  the  reseelu  only  are  re- 
presented. 3.  Terminal  artery.  4.  Primitive  vein.  5.  Fat  vehicle, 
of  one  border  of  the  lobule,  separately  represented.  Magnified  100 
diameters. — 2.  Plan  of  the  arrangement  of  capillaries  on  the  exterior 
of  the  vesicles,  more  highly  magnified. 


'  De  Oraento,  Pinguedine,  et  Adiposis  Ductibus,  in  Opor.,  London,  1687. 
'  Medical  ObsHn'atious  and  Inquiries,  vol.  ii.,  London,  1777. 

•  Art.  Adipeux,  in  Dictionnaire  de  M^decine,  torn.  i. ;  and  Elements  of  General  An- 
atomy, translated  by  Togno,  p.  128,  Pliilad.,  1830. 
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and  is  moistened  by  a  watery  fluid,  for  which  it  has  a  greater  attrac- 
tion than  the  fat  it  contains.  Each  vesicle  is  from  the  -jA^th  to  the 
^J^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  When  the  fat  vesicles  exist  in  any  num- 
ber, their  arrangement  is  generally  lobular,  with  an  investment  of 
areolar  tissue,  which  favours  motion,  and  the  distribution  of  the  blood- 
vessels. These  enter  the  interlobular  clefts,  ramify  through  their  inte- 
rior as  a  solid  capillary  network,  occupy  the  angles  formed  by  con- 
tiguous sides  of  the  vesicles,  and  anastomose  with  one  another  at  the 
points  where  these  angles  meet. 

M.  RaspaiP  affirms,  that  there  is  the  most  striking  analogy  between 
the  nature  of  the  adipous  granules  and  that  of  the  amylaceous  grains. 
As  in  the  case  of  fecula,  each  adipous  granule  is  composed  of  at  least 
one  integument,  and  an  enclosed  substance,  both  of  which  are  as  slightly 
nitrogenized  as  fecula;  and  both  fecula  and  fat  are  equally  inservient 
to  the  nutrition  of  the  organs  of  developement :  whenever  there  is  excess 
of  life  and  activity,  the  fat  is  seen  to  disappear,  and  whenever  there  is 
rest,  it  accumulates  in  its  reservoirs.  If  a  portion  of  fat  be  examined, 
it  is  found  to  consist  of  an  outer  vesicle  with  strong  membranous  pari- 
etes,  containing  small  adipous  nfasses  readily  separable  from  each 
other,  each  invested  with  a  similar,  but  slighter,  vesicular  membrane; 
and  these,  again,  contain  others  still  more  minute,  until  ultimately  we 
come  to  the  vesicles  that  invest  the  adipous  granules  themselves.  Each 
of  these  masses  adheres,  at  some  point  of  its  surface,  to  the  inner  surface 
of  the  vesicle  that  encloses  it,  by  a  hilum  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
grain  of  fecula.  All  the  vesicles,  but  especially  the  outermost  and 
strongest,  have  a  reddish  vascular  network  on  their  surface,  the  vessels 
of  which  augment  in  size  as  they  approach  the  part  where  the  vesicle 
is  adherent,  and  there  open  into  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  larger  vesicle 
that  encloses  them. 

The  arrangement  of  this  tissue,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  fat,  varies 
in  different  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  always  found  in  the  orbit,  on  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  and  at  the  pulps  of  the  lingers  and  toes.  The  subcu- 
taneous areolar  tissue,  and  that  covering  the  heart,  kidneys,  &c.,  also 
generally  contain  it;  but  it  is  never  met  with  in  deposit  in  the  eyelids, 
scrotum,  or  within  the  cranium. 

Fat  is  exhaled  by  the  secretory  vessels  in  a  fluid  state;  but  after  it 
is  deposited,  it  becomes  more  or  less  solid.  According  to  the  researches 
of  MM.  ChevreuP  and  Braconnot,  human  fat  is  almost  always  of  a  yel- 
low colour;  inodorous,  and  composed  of  two  portions; — the  one  fluid, 
and  the  other  concrete,  which  are  themselves  composed,  but  in  different 
proportions,  of  two  immediate  principles,  to  which  the  former  chemist 
gave  the  names  elatn  or  oleirij  and  stearin.  Subsequently,  the  organic 
elements  of  fat  were  considered  to  be  stearin,  margarin,  and  oldn  ;  the 
two  former,  which  are  solid  when  separate,  being  dissolved  in  the  latter 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  body.  Chemistry  has,  however, 
shown,  that  the  fat  contained  in  the  cells  of  the  adipous  tissue,  is  com- 
posed of  a  base  of  a  sweetish  taste,  thence  termed  glycenn,  itself  an 
oxide  of  glyceryl,  with  stearic,  margaric,  and  oleic  acids, — stearin  being 

'  Chiraie  Organique,  p.  183,  Paris,  1833. 

'  Recherchea  Chimiques  wir  les  Corps  Gras,  &o.,  Paris,  1823, 
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esteemed  a  bi-stearate  of  glycerin;  and  olein  or  elain  an  oleate  of  gly- 
cerin.   These  proximate  principles  are  sometimes  seen  spontaneously 
separated  within  the  human  fat  vesicle.     The  stearin  collects  in  the 
form  of  a  small  star  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
Fig.  146.  membrane,  as  in  the  marginal  figure  at  2,  2,  2, 

^K^  the  elain  occupying  the  remainder  of  the  vesi- 

^      /^^ay^l^—  a      cle,  except  where  there  is  an  unusually  small 
"^^SP^K—*     quantity  of  fat,  when  a  little  aqueous  fluid  is 
^^H^flT        seen  interposed  between  the  elain  and  the  cell- 

^*i!^~  *  It  is  probable,  that  chemical  analysis  would 

Fat  Vesicles  from  an  Ema-  exhibit  the  fat  to  vary  in  different  parts  of  the 

ciated  Subject.  body,  as  its  Sensible   properties  are  different 

1,1.  ceii-membrane.  2,2,  2.  Sir  Evcrard  Homc,*  ou  loosc  analoffies  and  in- 

Solid  portion  collected  as  a  star-  .       .  ^      .,  ,  ■,*=',  .     . 

like  mass,  with  theeiain  In  con-  conciusivc  arguments,  has  ad  vauced  the  opmion, 
ihi'Z.""'^  '''  *""' ''''  "^""^  that  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  fat  is  formed 
in  the  lower  portion  of  the  intestines;  and 
thence  is  carried,  through  the  medium  of  the  circulating  blood,  to  be 
deposited  in  almost  every  part  of  the  body.  "  When  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  it,  as  in  youth,  for  carrying  on  growth,  it  is  laid  imme- 
diately under  the  skin,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  abdomen. 
When  not  likely  to  be  wanted,  as  in  old  age,  it  is  deposited  in  the  in- 
terstices of  muscular  fibres,  to  make  up  in  bulk  for  the  wasting  of  these 
organs.  M.  de  Blainville*  held  the  opinion,  that  fat  is  derived  from 
venous  blood,  and  that  it  is  exhaled  through  the  coats  of  the  vessels. 
This  opinion  he  founds  on  the  mode  in  which  the  fat  is  distributed  in 
the  omenta  along  the  course  of  the  veins;  and  he  affirms,  that  he  has 
seen  it  flow  out  of  the  jugular  vein  in  a  dead  elephant.  But  this  last 
fact,  as  M.  Lepelletier^  has  judiciously  remarked,  proves  nothing  more 
than  that  fat — taken  up  by  the  absorbents  from  the  vesicles  in  which 
it  had  been  deposited  by  the  exhalants — had  been  conveyed  into  the 
venous  blood  with  other  absorbed  matters.  It  in  no  wise  shows,  that 
the  venous  blood  is  the  pabulum  of  the  secretion,  or  that  the  veins  ac- 
complish it. 

The  purposes  served  by  the  fat  are  both  general  and  local.  The 
great  general  use  is,  by  some  physiologists,  conceived  to  be, — to  serve 
as  a  provision  in  cases  of  wasting  indisposition;  when  the  digestive 
function  is  incapacitated  for  performing  its  due  office,  and  emaciation 
is  the  consequence.  In  favour  of  this  view,  the  rapidity  with  which 
fat  disappears  after  slight  abstinence  has  been  urged,  as  well  as  the 
facts,  connected  with  the  torpidity  of  animals,  which  are  always  found 
to  diminish  in  weight  during  this  state.  Professor  Mangili,  of  Pa  via, 
procured  two  marmots  from  the  Alps,  on  the  1st  of  December.  The 
larger  weighed  25  Milanese  ounces;  the  smaller  only  22|th;  on  the  8d 
of  January,  the  larger  had  lost  fths  of  an  ounce,  and  the  smaller  J'Jths. 
On  the. 5th  of  February,  the  larger  weighed  only  22 J:  the  smaller  21. 
Dr.  Monro  kept  a  hedgehog  from  the  month  of  November  to  the 

»  Lect.  on  Comp.  Anal.,  i.  468,  Lond.,  1814,  and  vol.  vi.  Lond.,  1828  ;  and  Philos. 
Transact.,  1821,  p.  34. 

*  De  rOrganisation  des  Animaux,  &o.,  Paris,  1825. 

'  Physiologie  M6dicale  et  Plxllosophique,  ii.  496,  Paris,  1832. 
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month  of  March  following,  which  lost,  in  the  meanwhile,  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  its  weight.  On  the  25th  of  December,  it  weighed  13 
ounces  and  3  drachms;  on  the  6th  of  February,  11  ounces  and  7 
drachms;  and  on  the  8th  of  March,  11  ounces  and  3  drachms.  The 
loss  was  13  grains  daily .^ 

The  local  uses  of  fat  are  chiefly  of  a  physical  character.  On  the 
sole  of  the  foot  it  diminishes  the  effects  of  pressure,  and  serves  the 
same  office  on  the  nates ;  in  the  orbit  it  forms  a  kind  of  cushion,  on 
which  the  eyeball  moves  with  facility ;  and  when  in  certain  limits  it 
gives  that  rotundity  to  the  frame,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard 
as  beauty  of  form.  Dr.  Fletcher,'  indeed,  considers  its  principal  use 
to  be,  to  fill  up  interstices,  and  thus  to  give  a  pleasing  contour  to  the 
body.  In  another  place,  it  is  observed,  that  fatty  substances  are  bad 
conductors  of  caloric;  and  hence  may  tend  to  preserve  the  temperature 
of  the  body  in  cold  seasons ;  a  view  which  is  favoured  by  the  fact,  that 
many  of  the  Arctic  animals  are  largely  supplied  with  fat  beneath  the 
common  integuments;  and  it  has  been  affirmed,  that  fat  people  gene- 
rally suflFer  less  than  lean  from  the  cold  of  ^vinter. 

It  is  obviously  impracticable  to  estimate  accurately  the  total  quan- 
tity of  fat  in  the  body.  It  has  been  supposed  that,  in  an  adult  male 
of  moderate  size,  it  forms  ^^^th  of  the  whole  weight;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  we  ought  to  regard  this  as  even  an  approximation, — the  data 
being  so  inadequate.  In  some  cases  of  polysarcia  or  obesity,  the  bulk 
of  the  body  has  been  enormous.  That  of  a  girl  is  detailed,  who  weighed 
256  pounds,  when  only  four  years  old.^  A  girl,  said  to  be  only  ten 
years  old,  called  the  "Ohio  giantess,"  was  exhibited  in  Philadelphia, 
in  the  year  1844,  who  was  said  to  weigh  265  pounds;  and  in  March, 
1847,  an  Ohio  girl,  twelve  years  of  age — perhaps  the  same — was  ex- 
hibited, who  weighed  330  pounds.  The  Lowell  Advertiser,  of  Sep- 
tember, 1844,  states,  that  a  coloured  girl,  aged  fourteen,  a  native  of 
Nassau,  New  York,  died  in  that  city,  weighing  500  pounds.  A  man 
of  the  name  of  Bright,  at  Maiden,  England,  weighed  728  pounds;  and 
the  celebrated  Daniel  Lambert,  of  Leicester,  England,  weighed  739 
pounds  a  little  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  the  fortieth  year  of 
his  age.**  The  circumference  of  his  body  was  three  yards  and  four 
inches;  and  of  his  leg  one  yard  and  one  inch.  fiLis  coffin  was  six 
feet  four  inches  long;  four  feet  four  inches  wide;  and  two  feet  four 
inches  deep.  A  Kentuckian,  of  the  name  of  Pritchard,  who  exhibited 
himself  in  Cincinnati,  in  1834,  weighed  five  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
The  "Canadian  giant," — as  he  was  called — ^whom  Dr.  Gross'  saw  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1829,  weighed  six  hundred  and  eighteen  pounds.  He 
was  six  feet  four  inches  in  height,  and  the  circumference  of  each  leg 
around  the  calf  was  nearly  three  feet.  I^he  deposition  of  fat  was  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  abdomen  and  lower  limbs, — the  thorax,  shoulders, 
and  arms  being  little  larger  than  in  other  persons.  The  public  Jour- 
nals of  this  country*  have  recorded  the  death  of  a  Mr.  Cornelius,  who 

'  Fleming,  Philosophy  of  Zoology,  ii.  59,  Edinb.,  1822. 

'  Kudiments  of  Physiology,  part  iii.,  by  Dr.  Lewiiis,  p.  71,  Edinb.,  1837. 

'  Philos.  Transact.,  No.  185. 

*  Good's  Study  of  Medicine,  Class  vi.  Ord.  1,  Gen.  1,  Sp.  1. 

*  Elements  of  Pathological  Anatomy,  2d  edit.,  p.  202,  Philad.,  1845. 

*  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  October  4, 1841. 
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weighed  720  pounds;  and  in  the  year  1854,  a  woman  was  exhibited 
in  Philadelphia,  who  was  said  to  weigh  764  pounds;  and  another  800 
pounds.  Dr.  EUiotson^  says  he  saw  a  female  child,  but  a  year  old, 
which  weighed  sixty  pounds.  She  had  begun  to  grow  fat  at  the  end 
of  the  third  month. 

In  these  cases,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body  may  be  much  less 
than  that  of  water.  It  is  said,  that  some  time  ago  there  was  a  fat 
lighterman,  on  the  river  Thames,  "  who  had  fallen  overboard  repeat- 
edly, without  any  farther  inconvenience  than  that  of  a  good  ducking; 
since  though  he  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  art  of  swimming,  he 
always  continued  to  flounder  about  like  a  firkin  of  butter,  till  he  was 
picked  up."* 

In  some  of  the  varieties  of  the  human  family  singular  adipous  de- 
posits are  met  with.  In  the  Bosjesman  female  vast  masses  of  fat  accu- 
mulate on  the  buttocks,  which  give  them  the  most  extravagant  appear- 
ance. The  projection  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  body,  in  one  sub- 
ject, according  to  Sir  John  Barrow,^  measured  five  inches  and  a  half 
from  a  line  touching  the  spine.  "This  protuberance,"  he  remarks, 
"  consisted  of  fat,  and  when  the  woman  walked  had  the  most  ridicu- 
lous appearance  imaginable,  every  step  being  accompanied  with  a 
quivering  and  tremulous  motion,  as  if  two  masses  of  jelly  were  attached 
behind."  The  "Hottentot  Venus,"  who  had  several  projections,  mea- 
sured more  than  nineteen  inches  around  the  haunches;  and  the  pro- 
jection of  the  hips  exceeded  6J  inches.  Dr.  Somerville*  found  on 
dissection,  that  the  size  of  the  buttocks  arose  from  a  vast  mass  of  fat, 
interposed  between  the  integuments  and  muscles,  which  equalled  four 
fingers'  breadth  in  thickness.  It  is  singular  that,  according  to  the 
statement  of  this  female,  which  is  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of 
Sir  John  Barrow,  the  deposition  does  not  take  place  till  the  first  preg- 
nancy. Pallas*  has  described  a  variety  of  sheep — ovis  steatapyga  or 
"  fat  buttocked" — which  is  reared  in  immense  flocks  by  the  pastoral 
tribes  of  Asia.  In  it,  a  large  mass  of  fat  covers  the  nates  and  occu- 
pies the  place  of  the  tail.  The  protuberance  is  smooth  beneath,  and 
resembles  a  double  hemisphere,  when  viewed  behind, — the  os  coccygis 
or  rump-bone  being  perceptible  to  the  touch  in  the  notch  between  the 
two.  They  consist  merely  of  fat;  and,  when  very  large,  shake  in 
walking  like  the  buttocks  of  the  female  Bosjesman.  Mr.  Lawrence* 
remarks,  that  there  are  herds  of  sheep  in  Persia,  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
some  parts  of  Africa,  in  which  the  tail  is  not  wanting  as  in  ovis  stea- 
topyga,  but  retains  its  usual  length,  and  becomes  loaded  with  fat. 

According  to  Liebig,^  the  abnormous  condition,  which  causes  an 
undue  deposition  of  fat  in  the  animal  body,  depends  on  a  dispropor- 
tion between  the  quantity  of  carbon  in  the  food,  and  that  of  the  oxy- 
gen absorbed  by  the  skin  and  lungs.     In  the  normal  condition,  the 

'  Human  Physiology,  London,  1841,  P.  i.  331. 

•  Fletclier,  Rudiments  of  Physiology,  by  Dr.  Lewins,  pt.  3,  p.  71,  Edinb.,  1837. 

•  Travels  into  the  interior  of  Southern  Africa,  p.  281,  London,  1801. 

•  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vii.  157. 

^  Spicilegia  Zoologica,  fasc.  xi.  p.  63.     Also,  Erman,  Travels  in  Siberia,  Amer.  odiU, 
Plulad.,  1850. 

•  Lectures  on  Physiology,  Zoology,  &o.,  p.  427,  London,  1819. 

^  Animal  Chemi!«try,  Webster's  edit.,  p.  85,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1842. 
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quantity  of  carbon  given  out  is  exactly  equal  to  that  which  is  taken 
in  the  food,  and  the  body  experiences  no  increase  of  weight  from  the 
accumulation  of  substances  containing  much  carbon  and  no  nitrogen ; 
but  if  the  supply  of  highly  carbonized  food  be  increased,  then  the 
normal  state  can  only  be  preserved  by  exercise  and  labour,  through 
which  the  waste  of  the  body  is  increased,  and  the  supply  of  oxygen 
accumulated  in  the  same  proportion.  The  production  of  fat,  Liebig 
maintains,  is  always  a  consequence  of  a  deficient  supply  of  oxygen ; 
for  oxygen  is  absolutely  indispensable  for  the  dissipation  of  the  excess 
of  carbon  in  the  food.  "This  excess  of  carbon,  deposited  in  the  form 
of  fat,  is  never  seen  in  the  Bedouin  or  in  the  Arab  of  the  desert,  who 
exhibits  with  pride  to  the  traveller  his  lean,  muscular,  sinewy  limbs, 
altogether  free  from  fat;  but  in  prisons  and  jails  it  appears  as  a  puffi- 
ness  in  the  inmates,  fed,  as  they  are,  on  a  poor  and  scanty  diet:  it 
appears  in  the  sedentary  females  of  oriental  countries ;  and  is  produced 
under  the  well-known  conditions  of  fattening  of  domestic  animals." 

In  accordance,  too,  with  his  views  of  animal  temperature,  already 
referred  to,  Liebig  considers  that  in  the  formation  of  fat  there  is  a  new 
source  of  heat.  The  oxygen  set  free  in  the  action  is  given  out  in 
combination  with  carbon  and  hydrogen;  and  whether  this  carbon  and 
hydrogen  proceed  from  the  substance  that  yields  the  oxygen,  or  from 
other  compounds,  still  there  must  have  been  generated  by  the  forma- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  or  water  as  much  heat  as  if  an  equal  weight  of 
carbon  or  hydrogen  had  been  burned  in  air  or  in  oxygen  gas. 

Whether  the  view  of  Liebig  be  admitted  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the 
circumstances,  which  favour  obesity,  are  absence  of  activity  and  ex- 
citement of  all  kinds ;  hence,  for  the  purpose  of  fattening  animals  in 
rural  economy,  they  are  kept  in  entire  darkness,  to  deprive  them  of 
the  stimulus  of  light,  and  encourage  sleep  and  muscular  inactivity. 
Castration — by  abolishing  one  kind  of  excitability — and  the  time  of 
life  at  which  the  generative  functions  cease  to  be  exerted,  especially 
in  the  female,  are  favourable  to  the  same  result. 

I,  Marrow. 

A  fluid,  essentially  resembling  fat,  is  found  in  the  cavity  of  long 
bones,  in  the  spongy  tissue  of  short  bones,  and  in  the  areolaj  of  bones 
of  every  kind.  This  is  the  marrow — medulla  ossium.  The  secretory 
OBgan  is  the  very  delicate  membrane,  which  is  perceptible  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  long  bones,  lining  the  medullary  cavity,  and  sending  pro- 
longations into  the  compact  -substance,  and  others  internally,  which 
form  septa  and  spaces  for  the  reception  of  the  marrow.  The  cells, 
thus  formed,  are  distinct  from  each  other.  From  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Ilowship,*  it  would  seem  probable,  that  the  oil  of  bones  is  depo- 
sited in  longitudinal  canals,  that  pass  through  the  solid  substance  of 
the  bone,  and  through  which  its  vessels  are  transmitted.  This  oil  of 
bones  is  the  marrow  of  the  compact  structure,  the  latter  term  being 
generally  restricted  to  the  secretion  when  contained  in  the  cavities  of 
long  bones ;  that  which  exists  in  the  sj)ongy  substance  being  termed, 
by  some  writers,  the  medullary  juice.     The  medullar y  membrane,  called 

»  Medico-Ghirurg.  Trans.,  yii.  393. 
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also  the  internal  perfoste^im,  consists  chiefly  of  bloodvessels  ramifying 
on  an  extremely  delicate  areolar  tissue,  in  which  nerves  may  likewise 
be  traced. 

Marrow  is  seen  in  two  forms,  one  yellow  and  the  other  red.  The 
former  which  is  found  principally  in  the  long  bones,  is  a  semifluid 
substance,  and  was  examined  by  Berzelius  as  obtained  from  the  hume- 
rus of 'an  ox.  He  found  it  to  consist  of  the  following  constituents: — 
pure  adipous  matter,  96;  skins  and  bloodvessels,  1 ;  albumen,  gelatin, 
extractive,  peculiar  matter,  and  water,  3.  The  latter  is  founid  in  the 
processes,  and  in  flat  and  short  bones ;  in  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae, 
basis  cranii,  sternum,  &c.  That  of  the  diploe  was  examined  by  Ber- 
zelius, and  found  to  contain  75.0  water,  and  26*0  solid  matters — as 
albumen,  fibrin,  extractive  and  salts.* 

The  marrow  is  one  of  the  corporeal  components,  of  whose  use  we 
can  scarcely  offer  a  plausible  conjecture.  It  has  been  supposed  to 
render  the  bones  less  brittle ;  but  this  is  not  correct,  as  those  of  the 
foetus,  which  contain  little  or  no  marrow,  are  less  so  than  those  of  the 
adult ;  whilst  those  of  old  persons,  in  whom  the  medullary  cavity  is 
large,  are  more  brittle  than  those  of  the  adult.  It  is  possible  that  it 
may  be  placed  in  the  cavities  of  bones, — which  would  otherwise  be  so 
many  vacant  spaces, — to  serve  the  general  purposes  of  fat,  when 
required  by  the  system.  The  other  hypotheses  that  have  been  enter- 
tained on  the  subject  are  not  deserving  of  notice. 

5.  Pigmental  Exhalation, 

The  nature  of  the  exhalation,  which  constitutes  the  colouring  matter 
of  the  skin,  will  engage  attention,  when  treating  of  the  skin  under  the 
Sexse  of  Touch.  It  is  presumed  to  be  exhaled  by  the  vessels  of  the 
skin,  and  to  be  deposited  beneath  the  cuticle,  so  as  to  communicate  the 
colours  that  characterize  the  different  races.  Such  is  regarded  as  the 
secretory  arrangement  by  most  anatomists  and  physiologists ;  but  M. 
Gaultier,^  whose  researches  into  the  intimate  constitution  of  the  skin 
have  gained  him  much  celebrity,  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  furnished  by 
the  bulbs  of  the  hair;  and  he  assigns,  as  reasons  for  this  belief,  that 
the  negro,  in  whom  it  is  abundant,  has  short  hair;  that  the  female, 
whose  hair  is  more  beautiful  and  abundant  than  that  of  the  male,  has 
the  fairest  skin;  and  that  when  he  applied  blisters  to  the  skin  of  the 
negro,  he  saw  the  colouring  matter  oozing  from  the  bulbs  and  depo- 
sited at  the  surface  of  the  rete  mucosum.  But  the  views  of  modem 
anatomists  on  the  corpus  mucosum  are  given  elsewhere. 

The  composition  of  this  pigment  cannot  be  determined  with  pre- 
cision, owing  to  its  quantity  being  too  small  to  admit  of  examination. 
Chlorine  deprives  it  of  its  black  hue,  and  renders  it  yellow.  A  negro, 
by  keeping  his  foot  for  some  time  in  water  impregnated  with  this  gas, 
deprived  it  of  its  colour,  and  rendered  it  nearly  white;  but  in  a  tew 
days  the  black  colour  returned  with  its  former  intensity.    The  experi- 

'  Moser  and  Strahl,  Handbuch  der  niysiologischen  und  Pathologischen  Cliemie,  8. 
334,  Leipz.,  1851. 

*  Recherclitid  sur  rOrganisation  de  la  Peau  de  rUommei  &c.,  Paris.  1S09  and  1811. 
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ment  was  made  with  similar  results  on  the  fingers.  Blumenbach^ 
thought,  that  the  mucous  pigment  was  formed  chiefly  of  carbon;  and 
the  notion  has  received  favour  with  many. 

The  colour,  according  to  Henle  and  others,  is  owing  to  pigment  cells, 
of  which  the  pigmentum  nigrum  of  the  eye  is  wholly  composed.  On 
the  choroid  coat  they  form  a  kind  of  pavement,  and  have  somewhat  of 
a  polyhedral  shape.  In  the  human  skin,  they  are  scattered  through 
the  ordinary  epidermic  cells,  and  the  colour  of  the  skin  is  determined 
by  that  of  their  contents.  Krause,*  however,  denies  that  the  colour  of 
the  cuticle  of  the  Ethiopian  depends  on  pigment  cells  like  those  of  the 
pigmentum  nigrum.  It  is  owing  chiefly,  he  says,  to  the  colour  of  the 
proper  nuclei  and  cells  of  the  epidermis.  There  are,  indeed,  some  few 
pigment  celk  mingled  with  the  proper  cells  of  the  middle  and  super- 
ficial layers  of  the  epidermis;  but  they  are  distinguishable  from  those 
of  the  pigmentum  nigrum  by  containmg  far  fewer  pigment  grannies, 
and  by  having  always  a  dark,  not  a  clear,  nucleus.  The  colour  depends 
especially  on  the  dark  or  almost  black-brown  colour  of  the  nuclei,  whe- 
ther free  in  the  deep  layers  of  epidermis  or  surrounded  by  cells.  They 
have  dark  nucleoli  and  sharp  outlines;  appear  only  very  obscurely 
granular,  and  cannot  be  broken  into  smaller  pigment  granules.  The 
cells  surrounding  them  may  be  seen  in  the  deeper  layers :  they,  also,  are 
uniformly  dark,  although  less  so  than  the  nuclei.  In  the'middle  and 
superficial  layers,  the  nuclei,  as  long  as  tbey  can  be  seen,  are  still  dark; 
the  cells  are  much  paler,  but  brownish  and  darker  than  in  the  corre- 
sponding layers  in  uncoloured  persons. 

Pigment  granules  are  amongst  the  most  minute  structures  of  the 
body,  being  not  more  than  juilj^th  of  an  inch  in  their  largest  diame- 
ter, and  about  one-fourth  as  much  in  thickness. 

The  uses  of  the  pigment  of  the  skin — as  well  as  of  that  which  lines 
the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye,  tlie  posterior  surface  of  the  iris,  and  the 
ciliary  processes — are  detailed  in  other  places. 

6.  Capsular  Exhahiion, 
Under  this  terra,  M.  Adelon^  has  included  different  recrementitial 
secretions  effected  within  the  organs  of  sense,  or  in  parenchymatous 
structures, — as  the  aqueous,  crystalline,  and  vitreous  humours  of  the 
eye,  and  the  liquor  of  Cotugno,  all  of  which  have  already  engaged 
attention ;  the  exhalation  of  a  kind  of  albuminous,  reddish,  or  whitish 
fluid  into  the  interior  of  the  lymphatic  ganglions,  and  into  the  organs, 
called  by  M.  Chaussier,  glandiform  ganglions^  and  by  M.  B^clard,  san- 
guineous ganglions; — namely,  the  thymus,  thyroid,  supra-renal  capsules, 
and  spleen.  We  know  but  little,  however,  of  the  fluids  formed  in  these 
parts;  and  of  their  uses  we  are,  in  the  main,  ignorant. 

B.    EXTERNAL  EXHALATIONS. 

1.  Exhalations  of  the  Skin  and  Mucous  Membranes — Dermic. 
The  mucous  membranes,  like  the  skin,  which  they  so  strongly  re- 
semble in  their  structure,  functions,  and  diseases,  exhale  a  similar  tran- 

'  Instit.  Physiol.,  §  274 ;  and  Elliotson's  translation,  4th  edit.,  Lond.,  1828. 
■  Art.  Haut,  in  Wagner's  Handworterbuch  der  I'hysiologie,  7te  Lief.,  S.  108,  Brann- 
Bchweig,  1844.  *  Physiologie  de  VHomme,  2de  ^dit.,  torn.  iii.  483,  Paris,  1829. 
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spiratory  fluid.  This  has  not  been  subjected  to  chemical  examination. 
It  is,  indeed,  almost  impracticable  to  separate  it  from  the  follicular 
secretions  of  the  same  membrane;  and  from  the  extraneous  substances 
almost  always  in  contact  with  it.  It  is,  probably,  however,  similar  to 
the  fluid  of  the  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  depurations,  both  in  character 
and  use. 

The  pulmonary  transpiration,  to  which  allusion  has  so  often  been 
made,  bears  a  striking  analogy  to  the  cutaneous.  Sir  B.  Brodie  and 
M.  Magendie,  from  the  examination  of  cases  of  fistulous  opening  into 
the  trachea,  deny  that  it  comes  from  the  lungs,  believing  it  to  be  formed 
by  the  moist  mucous  lining  of  the  nose,  throat,  &c.;  but  this  view  has 
been  disproved  by  Paoli  and  Eegnoli,  in  the  case  of  a  joung  female, 
whose  trachea  had  been  opened,  and  in  whom,  at  the  temperature  of 
89°  Fahr.,  watery  vapour  was  distinctly  expired  through  the  canula. 
Mojon'  strangely  supposes  the  vapour  of  the  breath  to  be  a  w^atery 
fluid  secreted  by  the  thyroid  gland,  and  suspended  in  the  respired  air, 
its  volatility  being  caused  by  the  presence  of  caloric.  At  one  time,  it 
was  universally  believed  to  be  owing  to  the  combustion  of  the  hydrogen 
and  carbon  given  oflF  from  the  lungs;  but  we  have  elsewhere  shown, 
that  no  such  combustion  occurs  there;  and  besides,  the  exhalation  takes 
place  when  gases  containing  no  oxygen  are  respired  by  animals.  It  is 
now  almost  universally  admitted  to  be  exhaled  into  the  air-cells  of  the 
lungs  from  the  pulmonary  artery  chiefly ;  but  partly  from  the  bron- 
chial arteries  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-passagea* 
Much  of  the  vapour,  Dr.  Prout  conceives,  is  derived  from  the  chyle  in 
its  passage  through  the  lungs;  and  thus,  he  considers,  the  weak  and 
delicate  albumen  of  the  chyle  is  converted  into  the  strong  and  perfect 
albumen  of  the  blood. 

The  air  of  expiration,  according  to  Valentin^  and  Brunner  appears 
saturated  with  it,  so  that,  as  they  have  remarked,  the  quantity  of  vapour 
exhaled  may  be  estimated  by  subtracting  the  quantity  contained  in  the 
atmospheric  air  expired  from  the  quantity,  whicl^,  at  the  same  barometric 
pressure,  would  saturate  the  same  atmospheric  air  at  the  temperature 
of  99-5® — the  general  temperature  of  the  air  of  expiration.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  quantity  of  watery  vapour  in  the  expired  air  be  esti- 
mated, the  quantity  of  the  air  itself  may  thence  be  accurately  deter- 
mined— being  ^  much  as  that  quantity  of  watery  vapour  would  satu- 
rate at  the  ascertained  temperature  and  barometric  pressure.  It  has 
not  been  established,  however,  that  the  expired  air  is  saturated  with 
moisture.* 

Sundry  interesting  experiments  have  been  made  on  this  exhalation 
by  Magendie,  Milne  Edwards,  Breschet,  and  others.  If  water  be  in- 
jected into  the  pulmonary  artery,  it  passes  into  the  air-cells  in  myriads 
of  almost  imperceptible  drops,  and  mixes  with  the  air  contained  in 
them.    M.  Magendie'  found,  that  its  quantity  might  be  augmented  at 

'  Leggi  Pisiologiche,  &c.,  translated  by  Skene,  p.  76,  Lond.,  1827. 

*  Sir  B.  Brodie,  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1812,  and  Physiological  Re8earch«s,pw 
19,  Lond.,  1851. 

*  Lehrbuch  der  Physiologic  des  Menschen,  i.  547,  Braunschweig,  1844. 

*  Dr.  John  Reid,  art.  Respiration,  Cyclop,  of  Anat.  and  Phys.,  pt,  xzzii.  p^  84S, 
Lond.,  Aug.,  1848.  »  Pr^ia,  &c.»  ii.  346. 
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spiratory  fluid.  This  has  not  been  subjected  to  chemical  examination. 
It  is,  indeed,  almost  impracticable  to  separate  it  from  the  foUicnlar 
secretions  of  the  same  nuembrane;  and  from  the  extraneous  sabstanoes 
almost  always  in  contact  with  it.  It  is,  probably,  however,  similar  to 
the  fluid  of  the  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  depurations,  both  in  character 
and  use. 

The  pulmonary  transpiration,  to  which  allusion  has  so  often  he&a 
made,  bears  a  striking  analogy  to  the  cutaneous.  Sir  B.  Brodie  and 
M.  Magendie,  from  the  examination  of  cases  of  fistulous  opening  into 
the  trachea,  deny  that  it  comes  from  the  lungs,  believing  it  to  be  formed 
by  the  moist  mucous  lining  of  the  nose,  throat,  &c.;  but  this  view  has 
been  disproved  by  Paoli  and  Eegnoli,  in  the  case  of  a  joung  female, 
whose  trachea  had  been  opened,  and  in  whom,  at  the  temperature  of 
89°  Fahr.,  watery  vapour  was  distinctly  expired  through  the  canola. 
Mojon'  strangely  supposes  the  vapour  of  the  breath  to  be  a  watery 
fluid  secreted  by  the  thyroid  gland,  and  suspended  in  the  respired  air, 
its  volatility  being  caused  by  the  presence  of  caloric.  At  one  time,  it 
was  universally  believed  to  be  owing  to  the  combustion  of  the  hydrogen 
and  carbon  given  off  from  the  lungs;  but  we  have  elsewhere  shown, 
that  no  such  combustion  occurs  there;  and  besides,  the  exhalation  takes 
place  when  gases  containing  no  oxygen  are  respired  by  animala  It  is 
now  almost  universally  admitted  to  be  exhaled  into  the  air-cells  of  the 
lungs  from  the  pulmonary  artery  chiefly ;  but  partly  from  the  bron- 
chial arteries  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-passagee.* 
Much  of  the  vapour,  Dr.  Prout  conceives,  is  derived  from  the  chyle  in 
its  passage  through  the  lungs;  and  thus,  he  considers,  the  weak  and 
delicate  albumen  of  the  chyle  is  converted  into  the  strong  and  perfect 
albumen  of  the  blood. 

The  air  of  expiration,  according  to  Valentin^  and  Brunner  appears 
saturated  with  it,  so  that,  as  they  have  remarked,  the  quantity  of  vapour 
exhaled  may  be  estimated  by  subtracting  the  quantity  contained  in  the 
atmospheric  air  expired  from  the  quantity,  whicl^  at  the  same  barometric 
pressure,  would  saturate  the  same  atmospheric  air  at  the  temperature 
of  99-5® — the  general  temperature  of  the  air  of  expiration.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  quantity  of  watery  vapour  in  the  expired  air  be  esti- 
mated, the  quantity  of  the  air  itself  may  thence  be  accurately  deter- 
mined— being  ^  much  as  that  quantity  of  watery  vapour  would  satu- 
rate at  the  ascertained  temperature  and  barometric  pressure.  It  has 
not  been  established,  however,  that  the  expired  air  is  saturated  with 
moisture.* 

Sundry  interesting  experiments  have  been  made  on  this  exhalation 
by  Magendie,  Milne  Edwai-ds,  Breschet,  and  others.  If  water  be  in- 
jected into  the  pulmonary  artery,  it  passes  into  the  air-cells  in  myriads 
of  almost  imperceptible  drops,  and  mixes  with  the  air  contained  in 
them.    M.  Magendie'  found,  that  its  quantity  might  be  augmented  at 

'  Leggi  Fisiologiche,  &c.,  translated  by  Skene,  p.  76,  Lond.,  1827. 

*  Sir  B.  Brodie,  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1812,  and  Physiological  Researches,  pw 
19,  Lond.,  1861. 

*  Lehrbuoh  der  Physiologie  des  Menschen,  i.  547,  Braunschweig,  1844. 

*  Dr.  John  Reid,  art.  Respiration,  Cyclop,  of  Anat.  and  Phys.,  pt,  xzxSi.  p^  84S, 
Lond.,  Aug.,  1848.  »  Pi^is,  &c.,  ii.  34^. 
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pleasure  on  living  animals,  by  injecting  distilled  water,  at  a  tempera- 
ture approaching  that  of  the  body,  into  the  venous  system.  He  injected 
into  the  veins  of  a  small  dog  a  considerable  amount  of  water.  The 
animal  was  at  first  in  a  state  of  real  plethora — the  vessels  being  so 
much  distended  that  it  could  scarcely  move;  but  in  a  few  minutes  the 
respiration  became  manifestly  hurried,  and  a  large  quantity  of  fluid 
was  discharged  from  the  mouth,  the  source  of  which  appeared  evidently 
to  be  the  pulmonary  transpiration  greatly  augmentea. 

But  not  only  is  the  aqueous  portion  of  the  blood  exhaled  in  this 
manner,  experiment  shows,  that  many  substances  introduced  into  the 
veins  by  absorption,  or  by  direct  injection,  issue  from  the  lungs.  Weak 
alcohol,  a  solution  of  camphor,  ether,  and  other  odorous  substances, 
when  thrown  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  or  elsewhere,  were 
found,  by  M.  Magendie,  to  be  speedily  absorbed  by  the  veins,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  lungs,  where  they  transuded  into  the  bronchial  cells,  and 
were  recognised  in  the  expired  air  by  their  smell.  Phosphorus,  when 
injected,  exhibited  this  transmission  in  a  singular  and  evident  manner. 
M.  Magendie,*  on  the  suggestion  of  M.  Armand  de  Montgarny,  "a 
young  physician,"  he  remarks,  "of  much  merit,"  now  no  more,  in- 
jected into  the  crural  vein  of  a  dog  half  an  ounce  of  oil,  in  which 
phosphorus  had  been  dissolved:  scarcely  had  he  finished  the  injection, 
Defore  the  animal  sent  through  the  nostrils  clouds  of  a  thick  white 
vapour,  which  was  phosphoric  acid.  When  the  experiment  w^  made 
in  the  dark,  these  clouds  were  luminous.  M.  Tiedemann*  injected  a 
drachm  of  the  expressed  juice  of  garlic  into  a  vein  of  the  thigh  of  a 
middle-sized  dog;  in  the  space  of  three  seconds  the  breath  smelt  strongly 
of  garlic.  When  spirit  of  wine  was  injected,  the  exhaled  vapour  was 
recognised  when  the  injection  was  scarcely  over. 

MM.  Breschet  and  Milne  Edwards^  made  several  experiments  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  why  the  pulmonary  transpiration  expels  so 
promptly  the  different  gases  and  liquid  substances  received  into  the 
blood.  Considering  properly,  that  exhalation  diflers  only  from  absorp- 
tion in  taking  place  in  an  inverse  direction,  these  gentlemen  conjec- 
tured, that  it  ought  to  be  accelerated  by  every  force,  that  would  attract 
the  fluids  from  within  to  without ;  and  such  a  force  they  conceive  inspi- 
ration to  be,  which,  in  their  view,  solicits  the  fluids  of  the  economy  to 
the  lungs,  in  the  same  mechanical  manner  as  it  occasions  the  entrance 
of  air  into  the  air-cells.  In  support  of  this  view  they  adduce  the  fol- 
lowing experiments.  To  the  trachea  of  a  dog  a  pipe,  communicating 
with  a  bellows,  was  adapted,  and  the  thorax  was  largely  opened. 
Natural  respiration  was  immediately  suspended;  but  artificial  respira- 
tion was  kept  up  by  means  of  the  bellows.  The  surface  of  the  air-cells 
was,  in  this  way,  constantly  subjected  to  the  same  pressure,  there 
being  no  longer  diminished  pressure  during  inspiration,  as  when  the 
thorax  is  sound,  and  the  animal  breathing  naturally.  Six  grains  of 
camphorated  spirit  were  noi«?  injected  into  the  peritoneum;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  similar  quantity  in  another  dog,  whose  respiration  was 

•  Pr^is,  kc,  ii.  348. 

■  Tiedemann  and  Treviranus,  Zeitschrift  fUr  Physiologie,  Band.  ▼.  H.  ii. ;  cited  in 
British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  i.  241,  Lond.,  1836. 

*  Recherches  £xp6rimentales  snr  TExhalation  Pulmonaire,  Paris,  1826. 
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natural.  In  the  course  of  from  three  to  six  minutes,  the  odorous  sub- 
stance was  detected  in  the  pulmonary  transpiration  of  the  latter;  but 
in  the  other  it  was  never  manifested.  They  now  exposed  in  the  first 
animal  a  part  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  and  applied  a  cupping- 
glass  to  it;  when  the  smell  of  the  camphor  speedily  appeared  at  the 
cupped  surface.  Their  conclusion  was,  that  the  pulmonary  surface, 
having  ceased  to  be  subjected  to  the  suction  force  of  the  chest  during 
inspiration,  exhalation  was  arrested,  whilst  that  of  the  skin  was  deve- 
loped as  soon  as  an  action  of  aspiration  was  exerted  upon  it  by  the 
cupping-glass. 

Into  the  crural  veins  of  two  dogs, — one  of  which  breathed  naturally, 
and  the  other  was  circumstanced  as  in  the  last  experiment, — they 
injected  essential  oil  of  turpentine.  In  the  first  of  these,  the  substance 
was  soon  apparent  in  the  pulmonary  transpiration;  and,  on  opening 
the  body,  it  was  discovered,  that  the  turpentine  had  impregnated  the 
lung  and  pleura  much  more  strongly  than  the  other  tissues.  In  the 
other  animal,  on  the  contrary,  the  odour  of  the  turpentine  was  scarcely 
apparent  in  the  vapour  of  the  lungs;  and  on  dissection,  it  was  not  found 
in  greater  quantity  in  the  lungs  than  in  other  tissues; — in  the  pleura, 
for  instance,  than  in  the  peritoneum. 

From  the  results  of  these  experiments,  MM.  Breschet  and  Edwards 
conclude,  that  each  inspiratory  movement  constitutes  a  kind  of  suction, 
which  attracts  the  blood  to  the  lungs ;  and  causes  the  ejection  of  the 
liquid  and  gaseous  substances  which  are  mingled  with  that  fluid, 
through  the  pulmonary  surface,  more  than  through  the  other  exhalant 
surfaces  of  the  body.  In  their  experiments,  these  gentlemen  did  not 
find,  that  exhalation  was  effected  with  equal  readiness  in  every  part 
of  the  surface,  when  the  cupping-glass  was  applied  in  the  mode  that 
has  been  mentioned.  The  skin  of  the  thigh,  for  example,  did  not  indi- 
cate the  odour  of  camphorated  alcohol  as  did  that  of  the  region  of  the 
stomach. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  pulmonary  transpiration  appears 
to  be  water,  holding  in  solution,  perhaps,  some  saline  and  albuminons 
matter;  but  our  information  on  this  subject,  derived  from  the  chemist, 
is  not  precise.  M.  Collard  de  Martigny's'  experiments  make  it  consist, 
in  1000  parts, — of  water  907,  carbonic  acid  90;  animal  matter — the 
nature  of  which  he  was  unable  to  determine — 3.  M.  Chaussier  found, 
that  by  keeping  a  portion  of  it  in  a  close  vessel  exposed  to  an  elevated 
temperature,  a  very  evident  putrid  odour  was  exhaled  on  opening  the 
vessel.  This  coula  only  have  arisen  from  the  existence  of  nitrogenized 
matter  in  it. 

The  pulmonary  transpiration  being  liable  to  all  the  modifications 
which  affect  the  cutaneous,  it  is  not  surprising,  that  we  should  meet 
with  so  much  discordance  in  the  estimates  of  different  individuals,  re- 
garding its  quantity  in  a  given  time.  Hales*  valued  it  at  20  ounces  in 
the  twenty -four  hours:  Sanctorius,'  Menzies,^  and  Dr.  William  Wood,' 

•  Magendie^s  Journal  de  Physiologie,  x.  111. 

«  Statical  Essays,  ii.  322,  Lond.,  1767.  '  Medicina  Statics,  Aphm-.  r. 

*  Dissertation  on  Respiration,  p.  54,  Edinb.,  1796. 

»  Essay  on  the  Structure,  &c.,  of  the  Skin,  Edinb.,  1832. 
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at  6  ounces;  Mr.  Abernethy*  at  9  ounces;  MM.  Lavoisier  and  S<?guin* 
at  17 J  ounces  poids  de  marc;  Dr.  Thomson'  at  19  ounces,  Dr.  Dalton 
at  from  1  pound  8f  ounces,*  to  20^  ounces  avoirdupois,'  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter* at  from  16  to  20  ounces,  and  Kirkes  and  Paget^  at  from  6  to  27 
ounces.  The  uses  it  serves  in  the  animal  economy  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  cutaneous  transpiration.  It  is  essentially  depuratory. 
Experiments,  some  of  which  have  been  detailed,  have  sufficiently  shown, 
that  volatile  substances  introduced  in  any  way  into  the  circulatory 
system,  if  not  adapted  for  the  formation  of  arterial  blood,  are  rapidly 
exhaled  into  the  bronchial  tubes.  Independently,  therefore,  of  the 
lungs  being  the  great  organs  of  respiration,  they  play  a  most  important 
part  in  the  economy,  by  throwing  oft*  those  substances,  that  might  be 
injurious,  if  retained. 

2.  Menstrual  Exhalation, 

The  secretion  of  the  menstrual  fluid,  which  is  mainly  a  sanguineous 
exhalation  from  the  vessels  of  the  uterus,  will  fall  more  appropriately 
under  consideration  when  treating  of  the  functions  of  reproduction. 

8.  Gaseous  Exhalation, 

The  secretion  of  air  from  the  bloodvessels  is  not  so  manifest  as  in 
the  case  of  the  exhalations  thus  far  considered ;  but  if  we  regard,  with 
many,  the  separation  of  carbonic  acid  fiom  the  blood  as  a  secretion,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  important  in  the  animal  economy. 
Gases  are  perpetually  received  into  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  and  to  a 
certain  degree  elsewhere,  whilst  under  the  function  of  Kespiration  it 
has  been  seen,  that  carbonic  acid  is  constantly  exhaled.  Moreover,  in 
the  swim-bladders  of  fishes  an  unequivocal  case  of  gaseous  secretion 
is  presented;  for  many  of  these  have  no  communication  whatever,  by 
duct  or  otherwise,  with  any  outlet  of  the  body.  In  the  order  Plmryn- 
gognathi  of  Miiller,  which  includes  the  family  of  the  saury  pike  and 
others ;  in  Anacanthini^  including  the  cod  and  plaice ;  in  Acanihopteri^ 
including  the  perch,  gurnard,  mullet,  mackerel,  and  others ;  in  the 
Plectognathi  of  Cuvier,  including  the  globe  fish ;  and  in  Lophobranchii 
of  the  same  naturalist,  which  includes  the  sea  horse  and  pipe  fish, — a 
characteristic  is  the  possession  of  a  swim  bladder  without  an  air  duct. 
In  these  cases,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  secretion  of  air;  and 
accordingly  such  a  secretion  has  been  admitted  by  physiologists.'  It 
may  account  for  the  copious  developement  of  air  in  the  intestinal  canal, 
as  has  been  suggested  elsewhere ;'  and  for  the  production  of  many  of 
the  pneumatoses,  which  are  so  difficult  of  explanation  under  any  other 

'  Surgical  and  Physiol.  Essays,  p.  141,  Lond.,  1793. 

'  Mem.  de  la  Soci6t^  Royalo  de  Medecine,  pour  1782-3;  Annal.  de  Cliimie,  v.  264; 
and  M6m.  de  TAcad.  des  Sciences,  pour  1789. 

*  System  of  Chemistry,  vol.  iv.  *  Manchester  Memoirs,  2d  series,  ii.  29. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  V.  •  Human  Physiology,  §  549,  Lond.,  1842. 
'  Manual  of  Physiology,  2d  Amer.  edit.,  p.  139,  Pliilad.,  1853. 

'  John  Hunter,  Observations  on  Certain  Parts  of  the  Animal  Economy,  with  Notes 
by  Prof.  Owen,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  127,  Philad.,  1840.  J.  Vogel,  The  Pathological  Anato- 
my of  the  Human  Body,  by  Dr.  Day,  p.  31,  London,  1847;  and  Prof.  Owen,  Lectures 
on  the  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Vertebrate  Animals,  ^.  272,  Lond., 
1846. 

»  Page  185. 
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view.    The  last  subject  has,  however,  received  the  author's  attention 
in  another  work.* 

II.  FOLLICULAB  SECRETIONS. 

*  Follicular  secretions  are  effected  from  the  skin  or  the  mucous  mem- 
branes. They  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes; — 1st,  the/oWicu- 
lar  secretions  of  mucous  membranes;  and  2dly,  the/olUcular  secretions  cf 
the  skin. 

1.  Follicular  Secretion  of  Mucous  Membranes, 

The  whole  extent  of  the  mucous  membranes  lining  the  alimentary 
canal,  air-passages,  and  urinary  and  genital  organs,  is  the  seat  of  a 
secretion,  the  product  of  which  has  received,  in  the  abstract,  the  name 
of  mucus;  although  it  differs  somewhat  according  to  the  situation  and 
character  of  the  particular  follicles  whence  it  proceeds.  Still,  essen- 
tially, the  structure,  functions,  and  products  of  all  mucous  membranes 
are  the  same.*  Such  is  the  general  sentiment.  M.  Donnd,^  however, 
ranges  the  diflferent  mucous  membranes  in  three  great  divisions — ac- 
cording to  their  microscopical  characters,  the  chemical  reaction  of 
their  mucus,  and  the  structure  of  the  epithelium.  His  first  division 
comprises  those  membranes  that  are  analogous  to  the  skin, — in  other 
words,  that  secrete  an  acid  fluid,  which  contains,  under  the  form  of  pel- 
licles, or  scales,  the  product  of  the  desquamation  of  the  epidermis. 
They  are,  in  reality,  reflections  of  the  outer  skin,  and  in  no  respect 
deserve  the  name  of  mucous  membranes.  The  vaginal  mucous  mem- 
brane is  one  of  these,  being  a  mere  reflection  of  the  outer  skin,  and 
possessing  its  principal  properties.  It  secretes  a  mucus^  which  is 
always  acid ;  strongly  reddening  litmus  paper,  and  filled  with  soft, 
flattened  lamellae,  or  rather  cells,  like  the  epidermic  vesicles  of  the 
skin.  In  regard  to  its  physiological  properties,  this  membrane,  like  ' 
the  skin,  is  endowed  with  exquisite  sensibility ;  it  is  scarcely  ever  the 
seat  of  hemorrhage,  and  ulcerates  less  readily  than  mucous  membranes 
properly  so  called.  The  membranes  with  acid  mucus  and  epidermic 
vesicles  never,  he  says,  exhibit  any  epidermic  cells.  The  seamd  divi- 
sion comprises  the  "true  mucous  membranes."  They  differ  from  the 
skin  in  every  respect, — both  by  the  nature  of  their  epithelium,  and 
the  chemical  reaction  of  their  secretion,  which  is  always  alkaline.  It 
is  viscid,  and,  instead  of  exhibiting  under  the  microscope  the  epidermic 
lamellae  or  cellules,  mentioned  above,  it  presents  only  mucous  globules, 
whose  structure,  properties,  and  origin  are  entirely  different.  These 
membranes,  of  wnich  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  may  be  taken 
as  the  type,  ulcerate  readily;  are  the  seat  of  hemorrhages,  and  do  not 
possess  tactile  sensibility  like  the  skin.  To  these  belong  the  vibratile 
organs  or  cilia. 

These  two  orders  of  membranes,  according  to  M.  Donn6,  are  found 
approximated,  and  almost  confounded,  although  still  preser.ving  their 
distinct  characters,  in  the  vagina  and  neck  of  the  uterus, — the  one 
secreting  a  creamy,  not  ropy,  always  acid  mucus;  and  presenting, 

»  Practice  of  Medicine,  3d  edit.,  i.  172,  Philad.,  1848. 
'  See  Mucous  Membranes,  under  the  Sense  of  Touch. 
*  Cours  de  Microeoopie,  p.  143,  Paris,  1844. 
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under  the  microscope,  large  epidermic  cellules;  the  other  furnishing  a 
glairy,  ropy  mucus,  constantly  alkaline,  and  containing  mucous  glo- 
bules much  smaller  than  epidermic  cells,  and  of  a  structure  and  com- 
position wholly  diflferent.  The  third  division  comprises  a  class  inter- 
mediate between  the  two  others,  constituted  by  parts  which  participate 
in  the  organization  of  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  through  surfaces 
which  have  not  yet  entirely  lost  the  qualities  of  the  external  mem- 
brane, and  already  possess  some  of  those  of  the  internal  or  true  mu- 
cous membranes.  Such  are  the  orifices  where  the  skin  does  not  ter- 
minate suddenly,  but  becomes  gradually  transformed  into  mucous 
membrane,  as  at  the  mouth,  nose,  anus,  &c.  These  parts  secrete  a 
mucus,  which  M.  Donnd  terms  mixed:  in  this  are  found  combined  the 
characters  of  the  two  already  mentioned,  with  a  predominance  of  the 
one  or  the  other,  according  as  the  properties  of  the  skin,  or  those  of 
the  mucous  membranes,  prevail.  The  mucus  of  the  mouth  he  regards 
as  an  example  of  the  intermediate  species.* 

In  the  history  of  the  diflerent  functions,  in  which  certain  of  the 
mucous  membranes  are  concerned,  the  uses  of  the  secretion  have  been 
detailed;  and  in  those  functions,  that  will  hereafter  have  to  engage 
attention,  in  which  other  mucous  membranes  are  concerned,  its  uses 
will  fall  more  conveniently  under  notice.  But  few  points  will,  there- 
fore, require  explanation  at  present. 

The  mucus  secreted  by  the  nasal  follicles  seems  alone  to  have  been 
subjected  to  chemical  analysis.  MM.  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin*  found 
it  composed  of  the  same  ingredients  as  tears.  According  to  the  analy- 
sis of  Berzelius,^  its  contents  are  as  follows : — water,  933*7 ;  mucin 
53*3 ;  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  5*6 ;  lactate  of  soda  with 
animal  matter,  3*0 ;  soda,  0*9 ;  albumen  and  animal  matter,  soluble  in 
water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol,  with  a  trace  of  phosphate  of  soda,  3*5. 
Dr..G.  0.  Rees*  considers  mucus*to  be  a  compound  of  albumen  in  a 
state  of  close  combination  with  alkaline  salts,  and  probably  free  alkali ; 
and  he  affirms,  that  the  artificial  compound  formed  by  the  addition  of 
alkalies  and  neutral  salts  to  albuminous  matter  is  essentially  the  same 
as  mucus. 

According  to  M.  Raspail,*  mucus  is  the  product  of  the  healthy  and 
daily  disorganization  or  wear  and  tear  of  mucous  membranes.  Every 
mucous  membrane,  he  affirms,  exfoliates  in  organized  layers,  and  is 
thrown  off,  more  or  less,  in  this  form;  but  the  serous  membranes 
either  do  not  exfoliate,  or  their  exfoliation  (eoccoriation)  is  reduced  to  a 
liquid  state  to  be  again  absorbed  by  the  organs.  When  examined  by 
a  microscope  of  high  magnifying  power,  mucus  presents  here  and 
there,  appearances  of  shreds  similar  to  those  described  by  M.  Kaspail. 
These  have  been  considered  by  recent  histologists  detached  epithelium 
cells,  with  granulated  globular  particles,  which  are  esteemed  to  be 

'  See,  on  the  straotnre,  relations,  and  offices  of  the  Mucous  Membranes,  Mr.  Bow- 
man, art.  Mucous  Membrane,  in  Cyclop,  of  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  Parts  xxiii.  and  xxiv., 
Lond.,  1842. 

'  Journal  de  Physique,  zxxix.  359. 

*  Medico-Chirurg.  Transactions,  tom.  iiL ;  also,  Thomson,  Chemistry  of  Animal 
Bodies,  p.  507,  Edinb.,  1843. 

*  Cyclop,  of  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  P.  xxiii.  p.  484,  April,  1842. 
»  Chimie  Organique,  p.  246,  and  p.  504,  Paris,  1832. 
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characteristic  of  the  secretion  from  the  surface  of  mucous  membranes.* 
It  is  never  free  from  epithelium  of  the  mucous  membrane  whence  it 
originated;  and,  according  to  Lehmann,*  may  be  said  to  consist  almost 
entirely  of  epithelium,  which  seems  to  be  held  together  only  by  means 
of  a  pellucid  juice. 

Although  mucus  is  classed  as  a  follicular  secretion,  it  would  seem  to 
be  formed  in  mucous  membranes  in  which  no  follicles  can  be  detected, 
as  in  those  lining  the  frontal  and  other  sinuses  of  the  cranium.  M. 
Mandl,^ — who  first  stated  the  belief  in  the  identity  in  structure  of  the 
globules  of  mucus  and  pus  and  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood, — 
describes  mucus  as  composed  of  a  viscid  liquid  in  which  are  swim- 
ming, besides  lamellae  of  epithelium,  special  elements,  which  he  calls 
globules  of  mucus.  These  are  of  two  kinds, — the  one  consisting  of 
mammillated  corpuscles,  0*005  to  0'006  of  a  millimUre  in  diameter;  the 
other,  from  0*01  to  0*02  of  a  millimetre  in  diameter, — the  latter  being 
true  cells,  composed  of  an  envelope  and  a  nucleus. 

The  great  use  of  mucus,  wherever  met  with,  is  to  lubricate  the  sur- 
face on  which  it  is  poured.  Experiments,  however,  by  Oesterlen* 
have  proved  the  influence  of  the  layer  of  mucus,  which  lines  the 
digestive  canal,  in  retarding  both  the  imbibition  of  fluids  inclosed 
within  the  canal,  and  the  permeation  of  fluids  by  endosmose.  The 
passage  of  fluid  into,  or  through,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intes- 
tines was,  in  many  cases,  more  than  twice  as  rapid  when  the  mucus 
had  been  removed  as  when  still  adherent. 

2.  Follicular  Secretion  of  the  Skin, 

This  is  the  sebaceous  and  micaceous  humour,  observed  in  the  skin 
of  the  cranium,  and  in  that  of  the  pavilion  of  the  ear.  It  is,  also,  the 
humour,  which  occasionally  presents  the  appearance  of  small  worms 
beneath  the  skin  of  the  face,  when  it  is  forced  through  the  external 
aperture  of  the  follicle ;  and  when  exposed  to  the  air  causes  the  black 
spots  sometimes  observable  on  the  face. 

The  following  were  found  by  Esenbeck'  to  be  its  constituents :  fat, 
24-2;  osmazome,  with  traces  of  oil,  12*6;  watery  extractive  matters, 
11'6;  albumen  and  casein,  24*2;  carbonate  of  lime,  2*1;  phosphate  of 
lime  20*0;  carbonate  of  magnesia,  1*6;  acetate  of  soda,  and  chloride  of 
sodium,  traces. 

The  cutaneous  or  miliary  follicles  or  glands  are  referred  to  elsewhere, 
in  describing  the  anatomy  of  the  common  integument.  At  times,  they 
are  simple  crj^pts,  formed  merely  by  an  inversion  of  the  common  inte- 
gument ;  at  others,  more  complicated  but  still  a  like  inversion ;  and 
they  usually  open  into  channels  by  which  the  hairs  issue.  (Fig.  147, 2.) 

In  certain  parts  of  the  skin,  they  are  more  numerous  than  in  others. 
Mr.  Rainey  was  unable  to  detect  them  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and 

'  For  the  different  forms  of  mucus,  see  Donnd,  op.  cit.,  p.  145. 

*  Lehrlmch  der  I'liysiologisclien  Chemie,  ii.  361,  Leipz.,  1850  ;  or  Amer.  edit,  of  Br. 
Day's  translation  by  Dr.  R.  K.  Rogers,  ii.  85,  Philad.,  1855. 

^  Manuel  d'Anatomie  Gencrale,  p.  478,  Paris,  1843. 

*  lieitriige  zur  Physiologie  des  Gesunden  und  Kranken  Organismns,  S.  245,  Jena, 
1843. 

*  V.  Bruus,  Lelirbucli  der  Allgemeinen  Anatomie,  S.  353,  Braunschweig,  1841. 
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Fig.  147. 


Sebaceoas  or  Oil  Qlands  and  Ceruminoas  Olands, 
Section  of  skin,  magnlJUd  three  diametera.    2,  2.  Haira. 


cial  »ebaceouB  glands.     1,  1.  Larger  and  deeper-«eated  glands  br  whic] 
cernmeu  appears  to  be  secreted.     3.  A  ceruminnua  gland  more  lai 
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Tffely  mag- 
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soles  of  the  feet. 
Their  appearance 
in  the  axilla  of 
the  negro  has 
been  described . 
by  Professor  Hor- 
ner.* Theirgran- 
ular  or  composite 
character  in  the 
axilla,  he  thinks, 
is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent ;  but  the 
point  is  yet  to  be 
settled,  whether 
their  excretory 
ducts  have  the 
tortuous  arrange- 
ment of  those  of 
the  ceruminous 
glandsjorwhether 
they  be  branched 
and  racemose, like 
those  of  the  sali- 
vary. Mr.  Has- 
sall*  affirms,  that 
they  are  similar 
in  organization  to 
the  sudoriparous 
glands,  but  much 
larger. 

The  secretion 
from  the  different 
cutaneous  folli- 
cles differs,  pro- 
bably, accoraing 
to  the  different 
character  and  ar- 
rangement of  ani- 
mal membrane 
from  which  the 
cells  that  form 
it  are  developed. 
There  is,  certain- 
ly, a  marked  dif- 
ference between 
the  fluids  secreted 
in  the  axilla, 
groin,  prepuce,  feet,  &c.,  each  appearing  to  have  its  characteristic  odour; 

'  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  for  January,  1846,  p.  13. 

■  The  Microscopic  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,  Part  xiii.  p.  426,  Lond.,  1848. 


nijled,  formed  of  convoluted  tnbe  1,  forming  excretory  d act  2.    3.  A 
vessel,  and  its  branches.     S.  A  hair  from  meatus  audttortus,  perforating  epi- 
dermis at  3,  and  &t  4,  contained  within  its  double  follicle,  6,  6.    1,  1.  Seba- 
ceouB  follicles  of  hair  with  their  excretory  ducu. 

Fii?.  148. 


Cutaneous  Follicles  or  Qlands  of  the  Axilla,  magnified  one-third. 
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although  a  part  of  this  may  be  owing  to  changes  occurring  in  the  mat- 
ter of  secretion  by  retention  in  parts  to  which  the  free  access  of  air  is 
prevented.  The  cutaneous  or  miliary  glands,  depicted  by  Dr.  Homer, 
are  considered  by  him  to  be  the  glandulce  odoriferce  of  the  axilla.  In 
many  animals  odorous  secretions  of  a  similar  character  are  formed  by 
special  organs;  but  whether  the  scent  peculiar  to  animals  and  to  races 
is  thus  secreted  is  canvassed  elsewhere,  and  must  be  regarded  as  some- 
what unsettled. 

The  cerumen  is  a  follicular  secretion,  as  well  as  the  whitish,  odorous 
and  fetty  matter — smegma — which  forms  under  the  prepuce  of  the  male, 
and  in  the  external  parts  of  the  female,  where  cleanliness  is  disregarded. 
The  hwmour  of  Meibomius  is  also  follicular,  as  well  as  that  of  the  carun- 
cula  lacrymalis,  of  the  crypts  around  the  base  of  the  nipple,  &c. 
The  use  of  these  secretions  is  to  favour  the  functions  of  the  parts 

over  which  they  are  distributed. 
That  which  is  secreted  from  the 
skin  is  spread  over  the  epider- 
mis, hair,  &c.y  giving  suppleness 
and  elasticity  to  the  parts;  ren- 
dering the  surface  smooth  and 
polished,  and  thus  obviating  the 
evils  of  abrasion  that  might 
otherwise  arise.  It  is  also  con- 
ceived, that  its  unctuous  nature 
may  render  the  parts  less  per- 
meable to  humidity. 

In  the  ducts  of  the  sebaceous 
follicles,  a  parasite  was  discover- 
ed by  M.  Simon,  of  Berlin;* 
which  has  been  minutely  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Erasmus  Wil- 
son,* Professor  Vogel,*  Messrs. 
Todd  and  Bowman,*  and  Pro- 
fessor Owen.*  It  is  the -Acaru5 
folliculorum  of  Simon,  Demodez 
follicuhrum  of  Owen,  and  Steatozoon  folliculorum  of  Mr.  Wilson.  By 
him  two  chief  varieties  of  the  adult  animal  are  depicted.  These  are 
mainly  distinguished  by  their  length — the  one  measuring  from  the 
yjjjth  to  the  ^'jth,  the  other  from  the  jj^jth  to  the  y  J^^th  of  an  inch. 

The  marginal  figure  represents  them  as  found  by  Messrs.  Todd  and 
Bowman  in  a  sebaceous  follicle  of  the  scalp.  They  do  not  appear  to 
be  of  any  physiological  or  pathological  importance. 

«  MttUer's  Archiv.,  8.  218, 1842. 

s  On  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  2d  Amer.  edit.,  p.  424,  Philad.,  1847 ;  and  in  Philoso- 
phical Transactions  for  1844. 

•  The  Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body ;  translated  by  Dr.  Day,  p.  453, 
Lond.,  1847. 

•  The  Physiological  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Man,  p.  42.'5,  Lond.,  1845. 

•  Lectures  on  the  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Invertebrate  Animals, 
p.  251,  Lond.,  1843. 


Entozoa  from  the  Sebaceoas  Follicles. 

a.  Two  seen  in  th«ir  ordinary  position  in  the  orlfloe 
of  one  of  the  seBlkoeons  foUieles  of  the  loalp.  6.  Short 
Tariety.    e.  Long  rariety. 
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3.  Secretion  of  the  Ovaries. 

The  secretion  of  the  ovaria — the  formation  of  ova — is  accomplished 
in  the  follicles  of  De  Graaf.  They  are  devoid  of  outlet ;  and  the  secre- 
tion has  to  make  its  way  to  the  surface  of  the  ovary  and  be  discharged, 
— the  Fallopian  tube  receiving  it,  and  acting  as  an  excretory  duct 
The  mode  in  which  this  is  accomplished  falls  more  appropriately 
under  consideration,  when  the  functions  of  Eeproduction  are  inves- 
tigated. 

III.   GLANDULAR  SECRETIONS. 

The  glandular  secretions  are  seven  in  number;  the  transpiration, 
tears,  saliva,  pancreatic  juice,  bile,  urine,  sperm,  and  milk. 

1.  Transpiratory  Secretion  of  the  Skin. 

A  transparent  fluid  is  constantly  exhaled  from  the  skin,  which  is 
generally  invisible  in  consequence  of  its  being  converted  into  vapour 
as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  surface ;  but,  at  other  times,  owing  to  augmen- 
tation of  the  secretion,  or  to  the  air  being  loaded  with  humidity,  it  is 
apparent  on  the  surface  of  the  body.  When  invisible,  it  is  called  in- 
sensible transpiration  or  perspiration  ;  when  perceptible,  sweat.  In  the 
state  of  health,  according  to  M.  Thdnard,*  this  fluid  reddens  litmus 
paper;  yet  the  taste  is  rather  saline — resembling  that  of  common  salt 
— than  acid.  Wagner,*  indeed,  affirms  that  it  generally  shows  alka- 
line reaction ;  and,  at  other  times,  does  not  aflect  vegetable  blues;  but 
the  sweat  of  many  parts  of  the  body, — the  armpits  for  example, — is 
said  always  to  react  like  an  alkali.  Allusion  has  already  been  made 
to  the  views  of  M.  Donn^,^  who  considers,  that  the  external,  and  the 
internal  alkaline  membranes  of  the  human  body  represent  the  two  poles 
of  a  pile,  the  electrical  effects  of  which  are  appreciable  by  the  galva- 
nometer. 

The  smell  of  the  perspiration  is  peculiar,  and  when  concentrated, 
and  especially  when  subjected  to  distillation,  becomes  almost  insup- 
portable. The  fluid  is  composed,  according  to  M.  Thdnard,  of  much 
water,  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  perhaps 
of  potassium,  a  very  little  earthv  phosphate,  a  trace  of  oxide  of  iron, 
and  an  inappreciable  quantity  or  animal  matter.  Berzelius*  regards  it 
as  water  holding  in  solution  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodfcim,  lactic 
acid,  lactate  of  soda,  and  a  little  animal  matter;  Anselmino,'  as  con- 
sisting of  a  solution  of  osmazome,  chlorides  of  sodium  and  calcium, 
acetic  acid,  and  an  alkaline  acetate,  salivary  matter,  sulphates  of  soda 
and  potassa,  and  calcareous  salts,  with  mucus,  albumen,  sebaceous 
humour,  and  gelatin  in  variable  proportions;  and  M.  Raspail*  looks 
upon  it  as  an  acid  product  of  the  disorganization  of  the  skin.  The 
solid  constituents,  according  to  Simon,^  are  a  mixture  of  salts  and  ex- 

'  Traitd  de  Chimie,  torn.  iii. 

«  Elements  of  Physiology,  by  R.  Willis,  §  204,  Lond.,  1842. 

*  Journal  Hebdomad.,  F6vrier,  18M. 

*  Medico-Chir.  Trans.,  iii.  256. 

*  Lepelletier,  Physiologie  M'  dicale  et  Philosophique,  ii.  452,  Paris,  1832. 

*  Chimie  Organiqne,  p.  505,  Paris,  1832. 

^  Animal  Chemistry,  Sydenham  Society's  edit.,  ii.  101,  Lend.,  1846. 
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which  the  latter  preponderate:  the  principal  in^ 
dieiit  of  the  salts  is  chloride  of  sodioiu.  From 
what  he  admits  to  be  superficial  and  merely 
qualitative  investigations,  he  considers  he  has 
eatabiished  the  existence  in  normal  sweat,  of 
— FirsL  Substances  soluble  in  ether;  traces 
of  fat,  sometimes  including  butyric  acid* 
&cortdlt/.  Substances  soluble  in  alcohol;  ah 
cohol  extract;  free  lactic  or  acetic  acid;  chlo- 
ride of  sodium ;  lactates  and  acetates  of  po- 
tassa  and  sofla;  lactate  or  chlorohjdrate  of 
ammonia.  Thinlhj,  Substances  soluble  in^ 
water;  water  extract;  phosphate  of  lime, 
and  occasionally  an  alkaline  sulphate;  and^ 
fourthly.  Substances  insoluble  in  water;  de- 
squamated epithelium;  and — after  the  re- 
moval of  the  free  lactic  acid  by  alcohol — 
phosphate  of  lime  with  a  little  peroxide  of 
iron.  In  the  solid  matter  urea  was  detected 
by  Landcrer,*  and  also  by  M,  Favre,* — whoj« 
researches  are  more  complete  and  exact  thna 
any  perhaps  that  had  oeen  before  undrr- 
taken.  lie  found  the  constituents  of  human 
sweat  to  bo  as  follows:  chloride  of  sodium, 
2'2305;  chloride  of  potassium,  0*2437;  alia- 
v:;  -  —      -'  ] j  ^^  sulphates,  O'O  U5 ;  phosphoric  acid,  tracer; 

f^     ,.  earthy   phosphate,   traces;    calcareous    salti^ 

traces;  alkaline  albuminate^  0'0050;  epithe- 
Hum,  lactates  of  potassa,  traces;  and  soda, 
O'SITI ;  hydrotatea,^  l*5(i23 ;  urea,  0'0428;  fu^ 
0*0131];  water,  905'0733.  Schottin,^  however, 
was  unable  to  detect  either  urea  or  ammonia 
in  the  matter  of  perspiration. 

After  evaporation  upon  a  clean  glass  \AdX% 
fragments  of  epidermic  cells  are  generally  ob- 
served in  it,  and  crystals  are  left  behind,  vrhicli 
are  those  of  its  contained  salts.  With  gre;tt 
care  to  avoid  admixture,  ICrause^  collected  a 
small  quantity  of  pure  cutaneous  perspirali^^n 
from  the  palm  of  the  hand,  where  them  are  tio 
sebaceous  follicles.  The  fluid  yielded,  with 
boiling  etherj  some  small  globules  of  oil  and 
crystals  of  mar  gar  in.  It  was  acid,  but  a  tier 
twenty-four  hours  became  alkaline  by  the  developcment  of  ammt/nia. 
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*  0,0.  Hees,  urt,  Swefttj  Cjclopeedia  of  Aaatomj  and  Phjsiologjr,  pt.  sracjcvii.  p,  S44, 
Lood,,  October,  1S49. 

^  Compteti  Hc^tiduEi,  s^xr.  721 ;  Aroliivetj  Geiieniltifi  dt^  Med.,  Jutni^t,  1S53 ;  and  Be^ 
qiierel  and  Rodier,  Traits  dta  niimio  Pcxtliologiiiuf.^,  p.  52St  Pan's,  1854. 

^  M,  FfiT^re  Af&nus  ttmt  he  disooTttmd  a  new  nkrog^nouei  Acid  lu  the  8w«ait  which 
be  CftH^  the  fofiiroiic  or  jue/unc* 

*  Cansbtttjlbid.,  S.  120, 

*  Art.  Hiiut,  in  WAgtier^Ji  Haiidwerterhuoli  der  Fh^lologie^  7te  Iie£sfiu^  S.  10S» 
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In  another  e^perinnent,  he  founds  that  the  tissue  of  the  epidermis  con* 
taina  a  fatty  substance  intlependeutly  of  the  fatty  matter  secreted  on  its 
surfi\ce. 

In  a  memoir  presented  to  the  Acadiinie  Royale  dts  Sciences  of  Parian 
M>f.  BresL'hct  and  Roussel  de  VauzSme  first  clearly  showed^  that  there 
exlsti5  ill  the  skin  an  apparatus  for  the  secretion  of  the  sweaty  consisting 
of  a  glandular  parenchyma,  which  secretes  the  liquid,  and  of  dncts, 
whieh  pour  it  on  the  surface  of  the  body.  These  ducts  are  arranged 
spirally,  and  open  y^ty  obliquely  under  the  scale  of  the  epidermis.  To 
this  apparatus  they  applied  the  epithet  ^^  diapnogenmis  f^  and  called  the 
ducts  ^^sudoriferous  or  hMropkoromy^ 

E^ch  sudoriparous  gland  consists  of  a  coil  or  excretory  duct  sur- 
rounded by  bloodvessels,  and  imbedded  in  fat  vesicles.  Thence  the 
duct  passes  in  the  manner  represented  in  the  marginal  figure,  towards 
the  surfiice,  and  opens  on  the  epidermis  by  an  oblique  valvedike  aper- 
ture. The  excretory  duct  is  lined  by  epithelium,  which  is  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  epidermis.  These  glands  are  numerously  distributed;  but 
especially  so  in  the  palms  of  the  bandj  and  soles  of  the  foot.    In  the 


1 


Fig,  161. 


Fig.  152. 


YertieflJ  SocUon  of  Epiilennia,  from  FftSm  of 
Ibo  Ha  nil. 

o.  OutQT  patlloa,  edtapoipd  &t  Itattenrtd  kcbIh. 
ft.  latunr  ixirl!4}ti,  coOHUiittg  of  iiticl<«4iled  eeH*, 
c,  Titrttmus  pflTuplrmtorj  lubB^  cut  ncrosa  bj  ibn 
matk^n  higher  np.^Mt^piilLed.  1^  dln^notea. 


Surfuffe  of  th^  Skm  of  tbe  Palm,  itbowing  tba 
Ridgpi,  FnrTofTi,  CroBs-gixN^ve*,  and  OrifiDfli 
of  the  Sweat-duels* 

lin^f  aluLr  LI  DCs  im  nie  snjrface.-^MiigTiLa^d  20  f ' 


former  situation  they  amount,  acconling  $o  Professor  Krauae,'  to  2736 
in  every  square  inch ;  and  in  the  latter,  to  26H5.    Mr,  E.  Wilson^ 

'  0|K  pit.,  s.  131. 

*  Hr«HL'het,  NoiivtsUi^?  Beohenlii?**  jsitr  In  Slruolui^  de  la  Ft^AU,  PaHfl,  IfiSS, 

*  Healthjr  Skin,  p.  42,  Loud.,  184&  ;  or  AiuBr.  edit.,  p*  (>3,  PMkvd.,  I8i4. 
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counted  the  perspiratory  pores  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  found 
8528  in  a  square  inch ;  and  each  of  these  pores  being  the  aperture  of  a 
little  tube  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  it  follows,  that  in  a  square 
inch  of  skin,  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  there  exists  a  length  of  tube  equal 
to  882  inches,  or  7S^  feet.  To  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  length  of  tube 
of  the  perspiratory  system  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  be  thinks 
that  2800  might  be  taken  as  a  fair  average  of  the  number  of  pores  in 
the  square  inch;  and  700,  consequently,  of  the  number  of  inches  in 
length.  "Now  the  number  of  square  inches  of  surface  in  a  man  of 
ordinary  height  and  bulk  is  2500 ;  the  number  of  pores,  therefore, 
7,000,000,  and  the  number  of  inches  of  perspiratory  tube,  1,750,000; 
that  is,  145,833  feet  or  48,600  yards,  or  nearly  28  miles!" 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering the  quantity  of  transpiration  in  a  given  time.  Of  these,  the 
earliest  were  by  Sanctorius, — for  which  he  is  more  celebrated  than  for 
any  of  his  other  labours, — after  whom  the  cutaneous  transpiration  was 
called  Perspirdfnle  Sanctorianttm}  For  thirty  years,  this  indefatigable 
experimentalist  weighed  daily,  with  the  greatest  care,  his  solid  and 
liquid  ingesta  and  egesta,  and  his  body,  with  the  view  of  deducing  the 
loss  sustained  by  the  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  exhalations.  He  found, 
that  every  twenty-four  hours  his  body  returned  to  the  same  weight, 
and  that  he  lost  the  whole  of  the  ingesta ; — five-eighths  by  transpira- 
tion, and  three-eighjhs  by  the  ordinary  excretions.  For  eight  pounds 
of  ingesta  there  were  only  three  pounds  of  sensible  egesta,  which  con- 
sisted of  forty-four  ounces  of  urine,  and  four  of  faeces.  It  is  lamentable 
to  reflect,  that  so  much  time  was  occupied  in  the  attainment  of  such 
insignificant  results.  The  self-devotion  of  Sanctorius  gave  occasion, 
however,  to  the  institution  of  numerous  experiments  of  the  same  kind; 
as  well  as  to  discover  the  variations  in  the  exhalation,  according  to 
age,  climate,  &c.  The  results  of  these  have  been  collected  by  Haller,* 
but  they  afford  little  instruction ;  especially  as  they  were  directed  to 
the  transpiration  in  general,  without  affording  any  data  from  which  to 
calculate  the  proportion  exhaled  from  the  lungs  compared  with  that 
constantly  given  oflf  by  the  cutaneous  surface.  Rye,*  who  dwelt  in 
Cork,  lat.  51°  54',  found,  in  the  three  winter  months — December,  Janu- 
ary, and  February — that  the  quantity  of  urine  was  3937  ounces;  of 
perspiration,  4797;  in  the  spring  months — March,  April,  and  May — 
the  urine  amounted  to  3558 ;  the  perspiration  to  5405;  in  the  summer 
months — June,  July,  and  August — the  former  amounted  to  3352;  the 
latter  to  5719;  and  in  the  three  autumnal  months— September,  October, 
and  November — the  quantity  of  urine  was  3369;  of  perspiration,  4471. 
The  daily  average  estimate  in  ounces  was  as  follows: — 

Urine.  PenplratioB. 

Winter, 42,'^  63 

Spring, 40  60 

Summer, 37  63 

Aatomn, 37  50 

Thus  making  the  average  daily  excretion  of  urine,  throughout  the  , 

I  Ars  Sanctorii  de  Static&  Medioin&,  cum  Comment.  Martini  Lister,  Lngd.  Bat.,  1711. 

«  Elem.  Physiol.,  xii.  2, 10. 

*  Rogers  on  Epidem.  Diseases,  Appendix,  Dubl.,  1734. 
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year,  to  be  a  little  more  than  39  ounces;  and  of  the  transpiration,  56 
ounces.  Keill,'  on  the  other  .hand,  makes  the  average  daily  perspira- 
tion, 31  ounces;  that  of  the  urine,  38 ;  the  weight  of  the  faeces  being 
5  ounces,  and  of  the  solid  and  liquid  ingesta,  75.  His  experiments 
Were  made  at  Northampton,  England,  lat.  52*^  11'.  Bryan  Kobinson* 
found,  as  the  result  of  his  observations  in  Ireland,  that  the  ratio  of  the 
perspiration  to  urine  was,  in  summer,  5  to  3;  in  winter,  2  to  8;  whilst 
m  April,  May,  October,  November,  and  December,  they  were  nearly 
equal.  In  youth,  the  ratio  of  the  perspiration  to  urine  was  1340  to 
1000;  in  the  aged,  967  to  1000.  Hartmann,  when  the  solid  and  liquid 
ingesta  amounted  to  80  ounces,  found  the  urine  discharged  28  ounces ; 
the  faeces,  6  or  7  ounces;  and  the  perspirable  matter,  45  or  46  ounces. 
De  Gorter,'  in  Holland,  when  the  ingesta  were  91  ounces,  found  the 

Eerspiration  amount  to  49  ounces;  the  urine  to  36;  and  the  faeces  to  8. 
>odart^  asserts,  that,  in  France,  the  ratio  of  the  perspiration  to  the  faeces 
is  as  7  to  1 ;  and  the  whole  egesta  15  to  12  or  10.  The  average  per- 
spiration in  the  twenty-four  hours,  he  estimates  at  83  ounces  and  two 
drachms;  aud  Sauvages,  in  the  south  of  France,  found,  that  when  the 
ingesta  were  60  ounces  in  the  day,  the  transpiration  amounted  to  88 
ounces;  the  urine  to  22 ;  and  the  faeces  to  5.  But  most  of  these  esti- 
mates were  obtained  in  the  cooler  climates, — the  ^Wegioms  boreales" — 
as  Haller*  has,  not  very  happily,  termed  them. 

According  to  Lining,*  whose  experiments  were  made  in  South  Caro- 
lina, lat  32°  47',  the  perspiration  exceeded  the  urine  in  the  warm 
months;  but  in  the  cold,  the  latter  had  the  preponderance.  The  fol- 
lowing table,  quoted  by  Haller,  gives  the  average  daily  proportion  of 
urine  and  perspiration,  for  each  month  of  the  year,  in  ounces. 

Itrine.        Penplnttoii. 

Deceml)6r, 70-81  42*55 

January, 72*43  39*97 

February, 77*86  37*46 

March, 70*59  43*23 

April, 59*17  47*72 

May,  56*15  58*11 

June,  52*90  71*39 

July,  43*77  86*41 

August, 55*41  70*91 

September, 40*60  77*09 

October, 47*67  40*78 

November, 63*16  40*97 

After  the  period  at  which  Haller  wrote,  no  experiments  of  any 
moment  were  made  for  appreciating  the  transpiration.  Whenever 
trials  were  instituted,  the  exhalation  from  both  the  skin  and  lungs  was 
included  in  the  result,  and  no  satisfactory  means  were  adopted  for 
separating  them,  until  MM.  Lavoisier  and  Sdguin^  made  their  cele- 
brated experiments.  M.  S^guin  enclosed  himself  in  a  bag  of  gummed 
tajffeta,  which  was  tied  above  the  head,  and  had  aa  aperture  the  edges 

'  Tentamina  Medico-Phys.,  Appendix,  Lond.,  1718. 

'  Dissertation  on  the  Food  and  Discharges  of  Human  Bodies,  Dublin,  1748. 

*  De  Perspiratione  Insensibili,  Lugd.  fiat.,  1736. 

*  Memoir,  de  I'Acad.  des  Sciences,  ii.  276.  *  Op.  cit. 

*  Philos.  Transact,  for  1743  and  1746. 

^  Memoir,  de  PAcad.  des  Sciences  de  Pans,  Paris,  1777  and  1790. 
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of  which  were  fixed  around  the  mouth  by  a  mixture  of  turpentine  and 
pitch.  By  means  of  this  arrangement,  the  pulmonary  transpiration 
alone  escaped  into  the  air.  To  estimate  its  quantity,  it  was  merely 
necessary  for  M.  S^guin  to  weigh  himself  in  the  sac  by  a  very  delicate 
balance,  at  the  commencement  and  termination  of  the  experiment 
By  repeating  it  out  of  the  sac,  he  determined  the  total  quantity  of 
transpired  fluid ;  so  that,  by  deducting  from  this  the  quantity  of  fluid 
exhaled  from  the  lungs,  he  obtained  the  amount  of  cutaneous  tran- 
spiration. He,  moreover,  kept  an  account  of  the  food  which  he  took; 
of  the  solid  and  liquid  egesta;  and,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  of  every  cir- 
cumstance that  could  influence  the  transpiration. 

The  results — as  applicable  to  Paris,  at  which  MM.  Lavoisier  and 
Sdguin  arrived,  by  a  series  of  well-devised  and  well-conducted  experi- 
ments— were  the  following: — First.  Whatever  may  be  the  quantity  of 
food  taken,  or  the  variations  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  same 
individual,  after  having  increased  in  weight  by  the  whole  quantity  of 
nourishment  taken,  returns  daily,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours,  • 
to  nearly  the  same  weight  as  the  day  before; — provided  ne  is  in  good 
health;  his  digestion  perfect ;  not  fattening  nor  growing;  and  avoids 
all  kinds  of  excess.  Secondly,  If,  when  all  other  circumstances  are 
identical,  the  amount  of  food  varies ;  or  if — the  amount  of  food  being 
the  same — the  effects  of  transpiration  differ,  the  quantity  of  the  excre- 
ments augments  or  diminishes,  so  that  every  day  at  the  same  hour  we 
return  nearly  to  the  same  weight ;  proving,  that  when  digestion  goes 
on  well,  the  causes,  that  concur  in  the  loss  or  excretion  of  the  food 
taken  in,  afford  each  other  mutual  assistance, — ^in  the  state  of  health 
one  charging  itself  with  what  the  other  is  unable  to  accomplish. 
Thirdly,  Defective  digestion  is  one  of  the  most  direct  causes  of  dimi- 
nution of  transpiration.  Fourthly,  When  digestion  goes  on  well,  and 
the  other  causes  are  equal,  the  quantity  of  food  has  but  little  effect  on 
the  transpiration.  M.  S(5guin  affirms,  that  he  has  very  frequently  taken 
at  dmner  two  pounds  And  a  half  of  solid  and  liquid  food;  and  at  other 
times- four  pounds;  yet.  the  results  in  the  two  cases  differed  but  little, — 
provided  only  the  quantity  of  fluid  did  not  vary  materially  in  the  two 
cases.  Fifthly,  Immediately  after  dinner,  the  transpiration  is  at  its 
minimum.  Sixthly,  When  all  other  circumstances  are  equal,  the  loss 
of  weight  induced  by  insensible  transpiration  is  at  its  maximum  during 
digestion.  The  increase  of  transpiration  during  digestion  compared 
with  the  loss  sustained  when  fasting,  is,  on  an  average,  2^*^  grains  per 
minute.  Seventhly,  When  circumstances  are  most  favourable,  the 
greatest  loss  of  weight  caused  by  insensible  transpiration  was,  accord- 
ing to  their  observations,  32  grains  per  minute;  consequently,  3  ounces, 
2  drachms  and  48  grains  poids  de  marc^  per  hour;  and  6  pounds  in 
twenty-four  hours,  under  the  calculation,  that  the  loss  is  alike  at  all 
hours  of  the  day,  which  is  not,  however,  the  fact.  Eighthly,  When  all 
the  accessory  circumstances  are  least  favourable,  provided  only  that 
digestion  is  properly  accomplished,  the  smallest  loss  of  weight  is  11 
grains  per  minute;  consequently,  1  ounce,  1  drachm  and  12  grains  per 
hour;  and  1  pound,  11  ounces  and  4  drachms  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
Ninthly,  Immediately  after  eating,  the  loss  of  weight  caused  by  the 
insensible  perspiration  is  lOj  grains  per  minute  during  the  time  at 
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which  all  the  extraneous  causes  are  most  unfavourable  to  transpiration; 
and  19^*5  grains  per  minute  when  these  causes  are  most  favourable,  and 
the  internal  causes  are  alike.  "These  dilBferences,"  says  M.  S^guin,  "in 
the  transpiration  after  a  meal,  according  as  the  causes  influencing  it  are 
more  or  less  favourable,  are  not  in  the  same  ratio  with  the  differences 
observed  at  any  otber  time  when  the  other  circumstances  are  equal ; 
but  we  know  not  how  to  account  for  the  phenomenon."  Toithly.  The 
cutaneous  transpiration  is  immediately  dependent  both  on  the  solvent 
virtue  of  the  circumambient  air,  and  the  power  possessed  by  the  ex- 
halants  of  conveying  the  perspirable  fluid  as  far  as  the  surface  of  the 
skin.  Eleventhly,  From  tne  average  of  all  the  experiments  it  seems, 
that  the  loss  of  weight  caused  by  the  insensible  transpiration  is  18 
grains  per  minute;  and  that,  erf  these  18  grains,  11,  on  the  average, 
belong  to  the  cutaneous  transpiration,  7  to  the  pulmonary.  Twelfthly, 
The  pulmonary  transpiration,  compared  with  the  volume  of  the  lungs, 
is  much  more  considerable  than  the  cutaneous,  compared  with  that  of 
the  surface  of  the  skin.  Thirieenthly.  When  all  other  circumstances 
are  equal,  the  pulmonary  transpiration  is  nearly  the  same  before  and 
immediately  after  a  meal;  and  if,  on  an  average,  it  is  17 J  grains  per 
minute  before  dinner,  it  is  17^^  grains  after  dinner.  Lastly,  All  in- 
trinsic circumstances  being  equal,  the  weight  of  the  solid  excrements 
is  least  during  winter. 

Although  these  results  are  probably  fairly  deduced  from  the  experi- 
ments ;  and  the  experiments  themselves  almost  as  well  conceived  as 
the  subject  admits  of,  we  cannot  regard  the  estimates  as  more  than 
approximations.  Independently  of  the  fact,  that  the  envelope  of  taffeta 
must  necessarily  have  retarded  the  exhalation,  by  shutting  off  the  air, 
and  causing  more  to  pass  off  by  pulmonary  transpiration,  the  perspi- 
ration must  incessantly  vary,  according  to  circumstances  within  and 
without  the  system :  some  individuals,  too,  perspire  more  readily  than 
others ;  and  the  amount  exhaled  is  dependent,  as  we  have  seen,  upon 
climate  and  season, — and  likewise  upon  the  quantity  of  fluid  received 
into  the  digestive  organs. 

From  these  and  other  causes,  Bichat  was  led  to  observe,  that  the 
endeavour  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the  cutaneous  transpiration  is 
as  vain  as  to  endeavour  to  specify  what  quantity  of  water  is  evapo- 
rated every  hour  on  a  fire,  the  intensity  of  which  is  varying  every 
instant.  To  attempt,  however,  the  solution  of  the  problem,  experi- 
ments were  undertaken  by  Cruikshank,*  and  by  Abernethy.  Their 
plan  consisted  in  confining  the  hand,  for  an  hour,  in  an  air-tight  glass 
jar,  and  collecting  the  transpired  moisture.  Mr.  Abernethy,  having 
weighed  the  fluid  collected  in  the  glass,  multiplied  its  quantity  by 
88J,  the  number  of  times  he  conceived  the  surface  of  the  hand  and 
wrist  to  be  contained  in  the  whole  cutaneous  surface.  This  gave  2 J 
pounds,  as  the  amount  exhaled  from  the  skin  in  the  twenty -four  hours, 
on  the  supposition,  that  the  whole  surface  perspires  to  an  equal  ex- 
tent. These  experiments  have  been  repeated  by  Dr.  William  Wood,* 
of  Newport,  England,  with  some  modifications.    He  pasted  around  the 

*  Experiments  on  the  Insensible  Perspiration,  p.  6,  Lond.,  1795. 
'  An  Essay  on  the  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Skin,  &c.,  Edinb.,  1832. 
VOL.  I. — 38 
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mouth  of  a  jar  one  extremity  of  a  bladder  the  ends  of  which  were  cut 
away,  and  the  hand  being  passed  through  the  bladder  into  the  jar,  the 
other  extremity  was  bound  to  the  wrist  with  a  ligature,  not  so  tight, 
however,  as  to  interfere,  in  any  degree,  with  the  circulation.  The 
exact  weight  of  the  jar  and  bladder  had  previously  been  ascertained. 
During  the  experiment,  cold  water  was  applied  to  the  outer  surface  of 
the  jar,  to  cause  the  deposition  of  the  fluid  accumulated  within.  The 
result  of  his  experiments  was  as  follows : — 


cp. 

Time  of  daj. 

Temperature  in 

Pulse  per 

Fluid  colleeted  im 

apartment. 

minute. 

an  hour. 

1 

Noon. 

66« 

84 

32gr8. 

2 

Do. 

66 

78 

32 

3 

Do. 

66 

78 

26 

4 

Do. 

61 

.  ,        84 

32 

6 

9  P.M. 

62 

.  '        80 

26 

6 

Do. 

62 

75 

23 

Mean 


63*8 


79-8 


28-5 


The  next  thing  was  to  estimate  the  proportion,  which  the  surface  of 
the  hand  and  wrist  bears  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  body.  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy  reckoned  it  as  1  to  38J,  and  Mr.  Cruikshank  as  1  to  60!  Dr. 
Wood  does  not  adopt  the  estimate  of  either.  He  thinks,  however, 
that  the  estimate  of  the  former  as  regards  the  surface  of  the  hand  and 
wrist,  which  he  makes  seventy  square  inches,  is  near  the  truth,  having 
found  it  correspond  both  with  his  own  measurements  and  the  reports 
of  glovers.  Mr.  Abernethy's  estimate  of  the  superficial  area  or  the 
whole  body — 2700  square  inches,  or  above  eighteen  square  feet,  he 
regards  as  too  high.  Perhaps  the  most  general  opinion  is,  that  it 
amounts  to  sixteen  square  feet,  or  2304  square  inches ;  but  Haller  did 
not  think  it  exceeded  thirteen  square  feet,  or  2160  square  inches.  Dr. 
Wood  adopts  the  former  of  these  estimates,  and  is  disposed  to  think, 
that  the  proportion  of  the  surface  of  the  hand  and  fingers,  taken  to  the 
extremity  of  the  bones  of  the  arm,  does  not  fall  short  of  1  to  2,  which 
if  we  adopt  the  ratio  of  the  quantity,  he  found  transpired  per  hour, 
gives,  for  the  whole  body,  about  forty-five  ounces,  or  nearly  four 
pounds  troy  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  This  is  considerably  above  the 
result  of  the  experiments  of  either  S^guin  or  Abemethy ;  yet,  on  re- 
viewing the  experiments,  Dr.  Wood  is  not  disposed  to  think  it  far 
from  the  truth. 

Dr.  Dalton,  of  Manchester,  undertook  a  series  of  experiments  similar 
to  those  of  Sanctorius,  Keill,  Hartmann  and  Dodart,*  The  first  he 
made  upon  himself  in  the  month  of  March,  for  fourteen  days  in  suc- 
cession. The  aggregate  of  the  articles  of  food  consumed  in  this  time 
was  as  follows, — bre^  163  ounces  avoirdupois;  oaten  cake,  79  ounces; 
oatmeal,  12  ounces;  butcher's  meat,  54 J  ounces;  potatoes,  130  ounces; 
pastry,  55  ounces;  cheese,  32  ounces: — Total  of  solid  food,  525  J  ounces; 
averaging  38  ounces  daily: — of  milk,  435 J  ounces;  beer,  230  ounces; 
tea,  76  ounces ; — Total  of  liquid  food,  741  J,  averaging  53  ounces  of 
fluid  daily.  The  daily  consumption  was,  consequently,  91  ounces ;  or 
nearly  six  pounds.    Daring  the  same  period,  the  total  quantity  of 


'  Manchester  Memoirs,  vol.  ▼. 
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urine  passed  was  680  ounces;  of  faeces,  68  ounces — the  daily  average 
being, — of  urine,  48  J  ounces;  of  faeces,  5  ounces:  making  53  J  ounces. 
If  we  subtract  these  egesta  from  the  ingesta,  there  will  remain  37  J 
ounces,  which  must  have  been  exhaled  by  the  cutaneous  and  pulmo- 
nary transpirations,  on  the  supposition  that  the  weight  of  the  body 
remained  stationary.  To  test  the  influence  of  diflference  of  seasons, 
Dr.  Dalton  resumed  his  investigations  in  the  month  of  June  of  the 
same  year.  The  results  were  as  might  have  been  anticipated, — a  less 
consumption  of  solids  and  a  greater  of  fluids;  a  diminution  in  the 
evacuations  and  an  increase  in  the  insensible  perspiration.  The  ave- 
rage of  solids  consumed  per  day  was  34  ounces ;  of  fluids,  56  ounces; — 
total,  90  ounces;  the  daily  average  of  tlie  evacuations — urine,  42 
ounces ;  faeces,  4 J, — leaving  a  balance  of  nearly  44  ounces  for  the 
daily  loss  by  perspiration,  or  one-sixth  more  than  during  the  cooler 
season.  He  next  varied  the  process,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the 
quantity  of  perspiration,  and  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  it  more 
directly.  He  procured  a  weighing  beam,  that  would  turn  with  one 
ounce.  Dividing  the  day  into  periods  of  four  hours  in  the  forenoon, 
four  or  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  nine  in  the  night — or  from  ten  o'clock 
at  night  to  seven  in  the  morning — he  endeavoured  to  find  the  perspi- 
ration corresponding  to  these  periods  respectively.  He  weighed  him- 
self directly  after  breakfast,  and  again  before  dinner,  observing  neither 
to  take,  nor  part  with,  any  thing  in  the  interval,  except  what  was  lost 
by  perspiration.  The  difference  in  weight  indicated  such  loss.  The 
same  course  was  followed  in  the  afternoon  and  night.  This  train  of 
experiments  was  continued  for  three  weeks  in  November.  The  mean 
hourly  losses  by  transpiration  were; — in  the  morning,  1*8  ounce  avoir- 
dupois;— afternoon,  1*67  ounce;  night,  1-5.  During  twelve  days  of 
this  period  he  kept  an  account  of  urine  corresponding  in  time  with 
perspiration.  The  ratio  was  as  46  to  33.  From  the  whole  of  his  in- 
vestigations on  this  subject.  Dr.  Dalton  concludes; — that  of  six  pounds 
of  aliment  taken  in  the  day,  there  appears  to  be  nearly  one  pound  of 
carbon  and  nitrogen. together;  the  remaining  five  pounds  are  chiefly 
water,  which  seems  necessary  as  a  vehicle  to  introduce  the  other  two 
elements  into  the  circulation,  and  also  to  supply  the  lungs  and  mem- 
branes with  moisture ; — that  very  nearly  the  whole  quantity  of  food 
enters  the  circulation,  for  the  faeces  constitute  only  ,*gth  part,  and  of 
these  a  part — bile — must  have  been  secreted; — that  one  great  portion 
is  thrown  off  by  the  kidneys,  namely,  about  half  of  the  whole  weight 
taken,  but  probably  more  or  less  according  to  climate,  season,  &c.; — 
that  another  great  portion  is  thrown  off  by  means  of  insensible  per- 
spiration, which  may  be  subdivided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which 
passes  off  by  the  skin — aitiounting  to  one-sixth  part,  and  the  other 
five-sixths  are  discharged  from  the  lungs  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  water  or  aqueous  vapour. 

M.  Edwards'  instituted  experiments  with  the  view  of  illustrating 
the  effect  produced  upon  cutaneous  transpiration  by  various  circum- 
stances to  which  the  body  is  subjected.  His  first  trials  were  made  on 
cold-blooded  animals,  in  which  the  cutaneous  transpiration  can  be 

I  Bar  rinflnence  des  Agens  Physiqaes,  Paris,  1822 ;  or  translation  by  Hodgkin  and 
Fisher,  Lond.,  1832. 
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readily  separated  from  the  pulmonary,  owing  to  the  length  of  time 
they  are  capable  of  living  without  respiring.  All  that  was  necessary 
was  to  weigh  the  animal  before  and  after  the  experiment,  and  to  make 
allowance  for  the  ingesta  and  egesta.  In  this  way  he  discovered,  that 
the  body  loses  successively  less  and  less  in  equal  portions  of  time; — 
that  the  transpiration  proceeds  more  rapidly  in  dry  than  in  moist  air; 
in  the  extreme  states  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  10  to  1 ; — that  tem- 
perature has,  also,  considerable  influence, — the  transpiration  at  68®  of 
JFahrenheit,  being  twice  as  much ;  and  at  104°,  seven  times  as  much  as 
at  32°.  He  likewise  found,  that  frogs  transpire,  whilst  they  are  in 
water,  as  is  shown  by  the  diminution  they  experience  while  immersed 
in  that  fluid,  and  by  the  appearance  of  the  water  itself,  which  becomes 
perceptibly  impregnated  with  the  matter  excreted  by  the  skin.  In 
warm-blooded  animals,  as  in  the  cold-blooded,  the  transpiration  became 
less  and  less  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  fluid  evaporated  from 
the  body ;  and  he  observed  the  same  difference  between  the  effects  of 
moist  and  dry  air,  as  between  a  high  and  a  low  temperature.  The 
effects  of  these  agents  were  essentially  the  same  on  man  as  on  animals. 
He  found,  that  the  transpiration  was  more  copious  during  the  early 
than  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  and  after  taking  food;  and,  on  the 
whole,  it  appeared  to  be  increased  during  sleep. 

Whenever  the  fluid,  which  constitutes  the  insensible  transpiration, 
does  not  evaporate,  owing  to  causes  referred  to  at  the  commencement 
of  this  article,  it  appears  on  the  surface  in  the  form  of  sensible  perspira- 
tion or  sweat.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  physiologists,  that  the 
insensible  and  sensible  perspirations  are  two  distinct  functions.  Such 
appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  Haller,  and  of  M.  Edwards,  who  regards 
the  former  as  a  physical  evaporation^ — the  latter  as  a  vital  transudation 
or  secretion;  but  no  sufficient  reason  seems  to  exist,  why  we  should 
not  regard  them  as  different  degrees  of  the  same  function.  It  has  been 
maintained,  indeed,  by  Mr.  Rainey,^  as  the  results  of  careful  histolo- 
gical inquiry,  that  there  are  no  glands  but  the  sudoriparous  in  the 
integument  of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  hence  it  is  inferred  by  him,  that 
these  glands  furnish  the  oily  or  sebaceous  matter  with  which  these 
parts  are  anointed;  and  in  place  of  regarding  the  sweat  as  an  increase 
of  the  insensible  perspiration,  he  esteems  it  an  increased  secretion  of 
glands,  which,  in  their  less  active  state,  secrete  sebaceous  matter,  and, 
in  their  more  active,  the  fluid  of  transpiration. 

It  has  been  affirmed,  that  the  sweat  is  generally  less  charged  with 
carbonic  acid  than  the  vapour  of  transpiration;  and  that  it  is  richer  in 
salts,  which  are  deposited  on  the  skin,  and  are  sometimes  seen  in  the 
form  of  white  flocculi;  but  our  knowledge  on  this  matter  is  vague. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  transpira- 
tion— pulmonary  and  cutaneous — consists  of  the  fluid  of  evaporation, — 
the  smaller  portion,  which  is  the  true  matter  of  perspiration,  being  the 
secretion  of  sudoriferous  glands.  To  establish  the  amount  of  the 
fluids  of  evaporation  and  secretion,  Krause*  endeavoured  both  to  num- 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirargical  Society,  June  22, 1849,  and 
London  Med.  Gaz.,  Jnly  20, 1849. 

'  Art.  Haut,  in  Wagner's  Handworterbnch  der  Fhjrsiologie,  7te  Lieferung,  S.  108, 
Braunschweig,  1844. 
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ber  and  measure  these  glands.  On  an  average,  he  «ays,  in  each  super- 
ficial square  inch  of  the  body  there  are  1000  orifices  and  glands  of  ^th 
of  a  line  in  diameter;  the  greatest  and  least  numbers  in  this  space 
being,  in  the  palm,  2736;  in  the  sole,  2685;  in  the  cheek,  548;  in  the 
neck,  back,  and  nates,  417.  The  whole  number,  excluding  the  axilla, 
in  which  they  are  peculiarly  large  and  thickset,  is  estimated  at  about 
2,381,248.  Adopting  these  numbers,  and  supposing  each  gland  to  be 
occupied  by  a  column  of  fluid  presenting  at  the  orifice  a  hemispherical 
surface  ^gth  of  a  line  in  diameter — the  size,  which  Krause  found  by 
admeasurement  of  some  drops  in  a  warm  and  moist,  but  not  sweating 
skin — the  whole  of  the  glands  would  present  an  evaporating  surface 
of  7896  square  inches.  Krause,  therefore,  considers  it  probable — ac- 
cording to  ascertained  laws  of  evaporation,  and  experiments  instituted 
for  the  purpose — that  only  a  portion  of  the  fluid  discharged  by  cuta- 
neous transpiration  is  furnished  by  these  glands;  inasmuch  as  there 
could  not  be  more  than  3365  grains  evaporated  in  the  twenty-four 
hours  from  such  a  surface  under  favourable  circumstances,  whereas 
the  experiments  of  MM.  Lavoisier  and  S^guin — as  has  been  shown — 
gave  an  average  of  11  grains  per  minute,  or  15,840  grains  in  the 
twenty-four  hours, — leaving  12,475  grains  to  be  accounted  for  proba- 
bly by  evaporation.  But  these  are,  of  course,  mere  approximations 
to  the  truth. 

Careful  examinations  have  been  made  by  Valentin*  on  his  own  per- 
son, in  regard  to  the  amount  of  both  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  tran- 
spiration. Taking  three  days  of  ordinary  life  in  September,  weighing 
himself  naked  fifteen  times  a  day,  and  all  his  ingesta  and  sensible  ex- 
cretions, he  found  the  averages  of  three  days  to  be: — nutritive  matter 
taken,  45325*5  grains;  excrement,  2956*3  grains;  urine,  22439*3  grains; 
perspiration,  19327*4  grains.  The  ingesta  being  as  1,  the  excrement 
was  '065,  the  urine,  '503 ;  and  the  perspiration,  '422.  There  were  dif- 
ferences, however,  in  the  days ; — in  the  first,  the  proportion  of  the  in- 
gesta to  the  excretions  was  as  1*097  to  1 ;  in  the  second,  as  1*028  to  1; 
in  the  third,  as  1  to  1*090.  The  hourly  amount  of  transpiration  was 
occasionally  4 J  times  as  much  as  at  others ;  the  greatest  diflerence 
being  caused  by  whatever  excited  sweating,  or  perceptible  moisture  of 
the  skin.  For  instance,  on  the  same  day,  the  hourly  amount,  after 
taking  two  cups  of  coffee,  and  during  gentle  perspiration,  was  1213*65 
grains;  in  the  forenoon,  in  pretty  active  exercise  and  sweating,  1402*75 
grains;  and  in  the  evening,  during  copious  sweating  from  exercise, 
2056*85  grains;  but  whilst  writing  quietly  in  the  forenoon  of  the  same 
day  it  fell  to  858*7  grains,  and  three  or  four  hours  after  dinner,  it  was . 
only  509*95  grains.  Nothing  influenced  the  transpiration  so  much  as 
rest  and  bodily  exertion.  Even  when  the  latter  did  not  produce 
manifest  sweating,  the  effect  was  considerable.  After  eating,  also, 
transpiration  was  generally  increased,  and  its  minimum  was  observed 
during  fasting,  and  whilst  at  rest  in  a  cool  temperature.  During  the 
night  and  in  sleep,  the  transpiration  was  diminished;  but  not  more 
than  in  rest  during  the  day.  Mental  exertion  had  no  obvious  in- 
fluence. 

'  Lehrbuch  der  Physiologie  des  Menschen,  B.  i.  S.  582 ;  and  Kranse,  op.  cit.,  S.  140. 
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Particular  parts-ef  the  body  perspire  more  freely,  and  sweat  more 
readily  than  others.  The  forehead,  armpits,  groins,  hands,  feet,  &a, 
exhibit  evidences  of  this  most  frequently ;  some  of  them  perhaps,  owing 
to  the  fluid,  when  exhaled,  not  evaporating  readily, — the  contact  of 
air  being  impeded.  It  is  presumed,  likewise,  that  the  sweat  has  not 
every  where  the  same  composition.  Its  odour  certainly  varies  in  dif- 
ferent parts.  In  the  armpits  and  feet  it  is  generally  considered  to  be 
more  acid;  but  M.  Donn^*  affirms,  that  there,  as  well  as  around  the 
genital  organs  and  between  the  toes,  and  wherever  it  is  most  odorous, 
it  is  alkaline,  restoring  the  blue  of  litmus  paper  which  had  been  pre- 
viously reddened  by  an  acid.  He  properly  suggests,  however,  that 
this  may  be  owing  to  admixture  with  the  secretion  of  the  follicles. 
In  the  violent  sweats  that  accompany  acute  rheumatism,  its  acidity 
always  attracts  attention ;  and  in  the  groins,  its  odour  is  strong  and 
rank.  It  differs  greatly,  too,  in  individuals,  and  especially  in  races. 
In  the  red-haired,  it  is  said  to  be  unusually  strong;  and  in  the  negro, 
during  the  heat  of  summer,  alliaceous  and  overwhelming.  By  clean- 
liness, the  red-haired  can  obviate  the  unpleasant  effect  in  a  great  mea- 
sure by  preventing  undue  accumulation  in  the  axillae,  groins,  &c. ;  bat 
no  ablution  can  remove  the  odour  of  the  negro,  although  cleanliness 
detracts  from  its  intensity.  Each  race  appears  to  have  its  characteristic 
odour;  and, according  to  Humboldt,  the  Peruvian  Indian,  whose  smell 
is  highly  developed  by  education,  can  distinguish  the  European,  Ame- 
rican Indian,  and  negro,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  by  this  sense  alone. 
Certain  anatomists  and  physiologists — as  has  been  seen  (p.  556) — have 
doubted,  whether  this  special  odorous  matter  of  the  skin  belongs  pro- 
perly to  the  perspiration,  and  have  presumed  it  to  be  the  product  of 
special  organs.  This  is,  however,  by  no  means  established ;  and  the 
experiments  of  M.  Thdnard,  as  well  as  the  facts  just  mentioned,  would 
rather  seem  to  show,  that  the  matter  of  sweat  itself  has,  within  it,  the 
peculiar  odour.  Simon,*  too,  affirms,  that  on  evaporating  his  own 
sweat,  the  peculiar  smell  of  the  axilla  was  observed,  and  an  odour  of 
ammonia  was  developed:  and  allusion  has  been  made  to  the  recent 
view  of  Mr.  Rainey,  that  the  same  glands  may  in  one  condition  of 
activity  furnish  the  matter  of  transpiration,  and  in  another  the  ordinary 
secretion  of  sebaceous  follicles.  The  fact  of  the  dog  tracing  its  mas- 
ter to  an  immense  distance,  and  discovering  him  in  a  crowd,  has  in- 
duced a  belief,  that  the  scent  may  be  distinct  from  the  sweat;  but  the 
supposition  is  not  necessary,  if  we  admit  the  matter  of  perspiration  to 
be  itself  odorous.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  certain 
odorous  secretions  are  formed  by  cutaneous  follicles. 

The  singular  fact  has  been  stated,  that  by  mixing  fresh  blood  with 
one-third  or  one-half  its  bulk  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  stirring  the 
mixture  with  a  glass  rod,  a  peculiar  odour  is  evolved,  which  differs  in 
the  blood  of  man  and  animals,  and  in  the  blood  of  the  two  sexes. 
This  odour  resembles  that  of  the  cutaneous  perspiration  of  the  animal. 
"  They  have  hereby  pretended  to  determine,"  says  a  modern  medico- 
legal writer,'  "  whether  any  given  specimen  of  blood  had  belonged  to 

•  Conrs  de  Microscopie,  p.  207,  Paris,  1844. 

'  Animal  Chemistry,  Sydenham  Society's  edition,  if.  102,  Lond.,  1846. 

>  Taylor,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Amer.  edit.,  by  Dr.  Griffith,  p.  275,  Philad.,  1845. 
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a  man,  a  woman,  a  horse,  sheep,  or  fish.  Others  pretend,  that  they 
have  been  able  to  identify  the  blood  of  frogs  and  fleas  I"  The  firsi 
person  who  directed  attention  to  this  point  was  M.  Bamiel  ;*  who  was 
of  opinion  that  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  might  be  important  in  a 
medico-legal  relation,  with  the  view  of  determining  the  source  of  spots 
of  blood  on  linen  for  example;  but  even  admitting  the  fact,  as  stated 
by  MM.  Barruel,  Devergie,'  and  others,  it  is  obvious,  that  so  much 
must  depend  upon  the  power  of  olfactory  discrimination  of  the  ob- 
server, that  the  evidence  in  any  doubtful  case  could  scarcely  be 
deserving  of  much  weight.  Mr.  Taylor,  indeed,  affirms,  that  there  is 
probably  not  one  individual  among  a  thousand,  whose  sense  of  smell 
could  be  so  acute  as  to  allow  him  to  state,  with  undeniable  certainty, 
from  what  animal  the  unknown  blood  had  really  been  taken. 

Besides  the  causes  before  referred  to,  the  quantity  of  perspiration 
is  greatly  augmented  by  running  or  violent  exertion  of  any  kind;  es- 
pecially if  the  temperature  of  the  air  be  elevated.  The  amount  will 
vary,  however,  according  to  the  quantity  of  moisture  already  present 
in  the  air.  If  it  be  slight,  a  large  quantity  will  pass  off  in  the  form  of 
insensible  perspiration ;  if  the  hygrometric  condition  be  high,  less  will 
be  exhaled  in  the  insensible  form,  and  more  in  the  sensible.  Experi- 
ments were  made  by  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,^  on  eight  of  the  workmen, 
employed  at  the  Phoenix  Gas  Works  in  drawing  and  charging  the 
retorts  and  making  up  the  fires.  They  were  weighed  in  their  clothes 
immediately  before  they  began,  and  after  they  had  finished  their 
labour ;  and  in  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  weighings 
they  were  not  permitted  to  take  any  solids  or  liquids ;  nor  to  pass 
urine  or  faeces.  Two  men  on  a  bright  clear  day  worked  in  an  unusu- 
ally hot  place  for  70  minutes ;  the  loss  of  weight  of  one  of  them  was 
4  lbs.  14  oz.;  and  of  the  other  5  lbs.  2  oz. 

Warm  fluids  favour  perspiration  greatly;  hence  their  use,  alone  or 
combined  with  sudorifics,  when  this  class  of  medicines  is  indicated. 
M.  Magendie*  conceives,  that  being  readily  absorbed  they  are  readily 
exhaled.  This  may  be  true;  but  the  perspiration  breaks  out  too 
rapidly  to  admit  of  this  explanation.  When  ice-cold  drinks  are  taken 
in  hot  weather,  the  cutaneous  transpiration  is  instantaneously  excited. 
The  eflfect,  consequently,  must  be  produced  by  the  refrigerant  influ- 
ence of  the  cold  medium  on  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach, — 
this  influence  being  propagated,  by  sympathy,  to  every  part  of  the 
capillary  system.  The  same  explanation  is  applicable  to  warm  drinks; 
but  the  hot  exert  a  sympathetic  eftect  on  the  skin  by  virtue  of  their 
stimulant  action  on  the  mucous  membrane. 

With  regard  to  the  uses  of  the  insensible  transpiration,  it  has  been 
supposed  to  preserve  the  surface  supple,  and  thus  favour  the  exercise 
of  touch ;  and  also,  by  undergoing  evaporation,  to  aid  in  the  refrigera- 
tion of  the  body.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  these  are  secondary 
uses  under  ordinary  circumstances ;  and  that  the  great  office  performed 
by  it  is  to  remove  a  certain  quantity  of  fluid  from  the  blood:  hence 
it  has  been  properly  termed  the  cutaneous  depuration.    In  this  respect, 

»  Annalea  d'Hygifene,  i.  267. 

«  M6decme  Legale,  2de  Mit.,  iii.  761,  Paris,  1840. 

»  Philodophjr  of  Health,  ii.  391-396.  •*  Prtcia  de  Physiologie,  2de  <5dit.,  ii.  455. 
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it  bears  a  striking  analogy  to  the  urine,  which  is  the  only  other  depu- 
ratory  secretion,  with  the  exception  of  the  pulmonary  tmnspiration, 
which  we  shall  find  essentially  resembles  the  cutaneous.  Being  depu- 
ratory,  it  has  been  conceived,  that  any  interruption  to  transpiration 
must  be  followed  by  serious  consequences ;  accordingly  most  diseases 
have,  from  time  to  time,  been  ascribed  to  this  cause.  There  is,  how- 
ever, so  great  a  compensation  existing  between  the  urinary  and  cuta- 
neous depurations,  tnat  if  one  be  augmented,  the  other  is  aecreased, — 
and  conversely.  Besides,  it  is  well  known,  that  disease  is  more  apt  to 
be  induced  by  partial  and  irregular  application  of  cold  than  by  frigo- 
rific  influences  of  a  more  general  character.  The  Eussian  vapour- 
bath  exemplifies  this;  the  bather  frequently  passing  with  impunity 
from  a  temperature  of  130°  into  cold  water.  The  morbific  eiffect — ^in 
these  cases  of  fancied  check  given  to  perspiration — is  derangement  of 
the  apparatus  engaged  in  the  important  functions  of  nutrition,  calori- 
fication, and  secretion,  and  the  extension  of  this  derangement  to  every 
part  of  the  organism. 

As  the  sensible  transpiration  or  sweat  is  probably  only  the  insensible 
perspiration  in  increased  quantity,  with  the  addition  of  saline,  and 
other  matters  that  are  not  evaporable,  its  uses  demand  no  special 
notice. 

2.  Secretion  of  the  Lachrymal  OJancL 

The  lachrymal  apparatus,  being  a  part  of  that  accessory  to  vision, 
is  described  under  another  head. 

The  tears,  as  we  meet  with  them,  are  not  simply  the  secretion  of  the 
lachrymal  gland,  but  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  occasionally  of  the  carun- 
cula  lacrymalis  and  follicles  of  Meibomius.  It  has  been  presumed^ 
too,  by  several  modern  ophthalmologists — by  Wardrop,  Bosas,  Jiing- 
ken,  for  example — that  a  portion  of  them — JRognetta*  says  the  prin- 
cipal portion — consists  of  the  aqueous  humour,  which  passes  through 
the  cornea  by  endosmose ;  but  although  such  endosmose  may  exist,  it 
can  assuredly  furnish  but  little  towards  the  composition  of  the  tears.* 
They  have  a  saline  taste ;  mix  freely  with  water ;  and,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  free  soda,  communicate  a  green  tint  to  blue  infusion  of 
violets.  Their  chief  salts  are  chloride  of  sodium,  and  phosphate  of 
soda.  According  to  MM.  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,*  the  animal  matter 
of  the  tears  is  mucus ;  but  it  is  presumed,  by  some,  to  be  albumen  or 
an  analogous  principle — dacryolin.  They  found  them  to  consist  of 
water,  mucus,  chloride  of  sodium,  soda,  phosphate  of  lime  and  phos- 
phate of  soda.  The  following  is  the  result  of  analyses  by  Professor 
Frerichs:* — 

I.  n. 

V^ater, 99-06  98-70 

Solid  constitaents, 0-94  1-30 

Epithelium, 0-14  0-32 

Albumen, 0-08  0-10 

Chloride  of  Sodium — ^Alkaline  Phosphates,  Earthy 

Phosphates,  Mucus,  Fat,  ....  0-72  0*88 

*  Traits  Philosophique  et  Clinique  d'Ophthalmologie,  p.  705,  Paris,  1844. 

*  Frerichs,  Art.  Thranensecretion,  in  Wagner's  Handworterbuch  der  Physiologie,  19te 
Lieferung,  S.  621,  Braunschweig,  1848. 

*  Journal  de  Physique,  xxxix.  256.  ^  Op.  cit.,  S.  618. 
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When  tears  are  examined  with  the  inicroscx)pe,  globules  of  mucus, 
and  dd^ris  of  the  epidermis  are  seen  in  them. 

This  secretion  is  more  influenced  by  the  emotions  than  any  other; 
and  hence  it  is  concerned  in  the  expressions  of  lively  joy  or  sorrow, 
especially  the  latter. 

3.  Secretion  of  the  Salivary  Olands. 

The  salivary  apparatus  has  likewise  engaged  attention  elsewhere.  It 
consists  of  a  'parotid  gland  on  each  side,  situate  in  front  of  the  ear,  and 
behind  the  neck  and  ramus  of  the  jaw;  a  svbmaxillary^  beneath  the 
body  of  the  bone ;  a  sublingual^  situ-  ^ia,  153. 

ate  immediately  beneath  the  tongue; 
— ^and  an  intralingnal  or  lingvalj 
seated  at  the  inferior  surface  of  the 
tongue ; — the  parotids  and  submax- 
illary glands  having  each  but  one 
excretory  duct, — the  sublingual  se- 
veral.* The  racemose  granular  struc- 
ture of  the  salivary  glands  in  man 
greatly  resembles  that  of  the  mam- 
mary glands.  The  marginal  figure 
exhibits  their  structure  in  the  sheep. 
All  these  glands  pour  their  respect- 
ive fluids  into  the  mouth,  where  it 
collects,  and  becomes  mixed  with 
the  exhalation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth,  and  the  secre- 
tion from  its  follicles.  It  is  this 
mixed  fluid  that  has  generally  been 
analyzed  by  the  chemist.  When 
collected  without  the  action  of  suck- 
ing, it  is  of  a  specific  gravity  varying  from  1*004  to  1*009 ;  accord- 
ing to  Mitscherlich,  from  1-0061  to  1'0088.  In  the  dog,  Prof  Ber- 
nard' found  that  of  the  parotid  to  be  from  1-0036  to  1-0041,  whilst 
Jacubowitsch  noted  it  in  the  same  animal  from  1-0040  to  1-0047.  In 
the  horse,  Lehmann'  found  it  to  be  from  1-0051  to  1*0074.  It  is  trans- 
lucent; slightly  opaque ;  very  frothy;  and  ultimately  deposits  a  ne- 
bulous sediment.  Even  in  the  purest  saliva  there  are  always  found 
mixed  a  few  epithelial  cells,  derived  from  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
mouth,  or  from  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  secreting  glands.  It  usually 
contains  free  alkali :  in  rare  cases,  during  meals.  Professor  Schultz,* 
of  Berlin,  found  it  acid;  and  during  fasting,  it  is  occasionally  neutral. 
Mitscherlich,*  indeed,  affirms,  that  it  is  acid  whilst  fasting;  but  becomes 
alkaline  during  eating, — the  alkaline  character  disappearing,  at  times, 

•  Page  77. 

B  Gazette  M6d.,  1853,  No.  7, 11, 22  and  23  ;  and  Soberer,  in  Canstatt's  Jaliresbericht, 
1853,  S.  118. 

•  Lehrbuch  der  Pbysiologiscben  Cbemie,  ii.  14,  Leipz.,  1850;  or  Amer.  edit,  of  Dr. 
Day's  translation  bj  Dr.  R.  E.  Rogers,  i.  415,  Pbilad.,  1856. 

*  Hecker's  Wissenacbaftlicbe  Annalen,  B.  ii.  H.  i.  §  32,  1835. 

*  RuUier  and  Raige-Delorme,  art.  Digestion,  Diet,  de  M6decine,  2de  ^dit.,  x.  300, 
Paris,  1835. 
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witla  tte  first  moutbful  of  food.  The  average  amount  of  the  se' 
in  the  twenty-four  hours  haa  not  been  considereti  to  exceed  font 
ounces.  Messrs,  Bidder  and  Schmidt/  however^  estimate  the  probabid 
araount  for  an  adult  at  1*40  kilogramme  or  between  three  and  four 
pounds  in  the  tweoty-four  hours. 

Af!coi-diug  to  Bersselius/  its  constituents  are — water,  992*2 ;  peculiar 
animal  matter,  2*9;  mucus,  1-4;  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium^ 
V7 ;  lactate  of  soda,  and  animal  matter,  0'9 ;  soda,  0^2,  Dra,  Bostock* 
and  Thomas  Thomson*  think  that  the  "mucus*'  of  Berzelius  resemblei 
coagulated  albumen  in  its  properties.  In  the  tartar  of  the  teelh, 
which  seems  to  be  a  sediment  from  the  saliva,  Berzelius  found  79 
parts  of  earthy  phosphate;  12*5  of  undecom  posed  mucuB;  1  part  of  a 
matter  peculiar  to  the  saliva,  and  7'8  of  an  animal  matter  soluble  ii 
chlorohydric  acid.  This  aaimal  matter,  according  to  the  microscopic 
experiments  of  M.  Raspail,*  is  composed  of  deciduous  fragments  from 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth;  and  he  considers, 

that  the  saliva  is  nothing  more  than  an 
albuminous  solution,  mixed  with  different 
salts,  that  are  capable  of  mo<lifying  more 
or  less  its  solubility  in  ivater,  and  of  shreds 
or  layers  of  tissue.  MM,  Leuret  and  Las- 
saigne**  analyzed  pr^re  saliva,  obtained  from  j 
an  individual  labouring  under  salivaiy 
fistula,  and  found  it  to  contain, — ^ water, 
mucus,  traces  of  albumen,  soda,  chlorii' 
of  potassium,  chloride  of  sodium,  carbon< 
ate  and  phosphate  of  lime;  and  Messrs. 
Tiedemann  and  Gnielin'  afifirm, — and  their 
analysis  agrees  pretty  closely  with  that  of  Van  Setten* — that  it  haa 
only  one  or  two  hundredths  of  solid  matter,  which  are  composed  of 
peculiar  substance,  called  salivary  matter  or  plf/alm,  osmajiome,  mucn% 
perhaps  albumen,  a  little  fat  containing  phosphorus,  and  the  insoluble 
salts — phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime.  Besides  these,  they  deteci 
the  following  soluble  salts; — acetate,  carbonate,  phosphate,  snlphat^j 
Bulphocyanate  of  potassa;  and  chloride  of  potassium.  Trevirauur 
thought  that  the  saliva  contains  a  peculiar  acid,  probably  combin 
with  an  alkali;  but  its  chemical  properties  resemble  the  sulpho*cyani 
acitl  so  greatly,  that  according  to  Kastner^°  they  may  be  taken  for 
each  other. 

As  the  result  of  numerous  analyses,  Dr,  Wright"  gives  the  follow- 
ing  constituents  of  healthy  saliva; — water,  9B8'1;  ptyalin,  1*8;  fiitty 
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Diitribfiticin  of  C^pillaHes  iirouod  tho 
follioLea  of  Parotid  Glantl. 


Sj?'St«m  of  dtflmfitry,  vol.  ir. 


*  Die  VepdaunngBsBrfto  und  der  Stoffwerhselj  3,  13,  Mitan  atid  Leipatigj  1852^ 
'  Medico-Chirurgical  Tmnsac lions,  iii.  243. 

*  Fliysiol.j  t*d,  cit,,  p.  4B7* 

*  Nouvpnu  SyHt^m*3  dc  Clilmie  Organiquo,  p,  454, 

*  RuchwrcliGfi,  &o.,  Bur  in  DigestioUj  p,  3.%  Paris,  182fl, 
^  B^cberches,  Ac,  sur  U  Digettion,  par  Jourdan,  PAriip  1827, 
8  De  SftUvil  ejusqiie  Vi  H  UtUiUt^,  iimmug*,  1837;  cited  in  Brit,  and  For,  M«L 

Bev,,  Jan,,  1&39,  p.  236. 

*  Blologie,  Band,  iv,  §  330, 
"*  Funmia,  iirt*  Speich^l,  in  Herer's  Anat,  PhysloL  Real  WSriarbucli,  rU*  €$%} 

Altenb,,  1827. 
^>  LuDdon  h&nctif  Mar.,  1842, 
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acid,  -05;  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium,  1*4;  albumen  with  soda, 
0'9 ;  phosphate  of  lime,  0*6 ;  albuminate  of  soda,  '08 ;  lactates  of  po- 
tassa  and  soda,  '07 ;  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  -09 ;  soda,  '05 ;  mucus 
with  ptyalin,  2*6.  It  has  also  been  carefully  analyzed  by  Enderlin,* 
who  concludes  that,  like  the  blood,  it  contains  no  lactate,  carbonate, 
or  acetate;  but  its  alkaline  reaction  is  owing  to  the  tribasic  phosphate 
of  soda,  which  serves  also  as  a  solvent  of  the  mucus  and  protein  com- 
pounds. The  analysis  of  the  ashes  obtained  from  a  very  large  quan- 
tity afforded,  in  100  parts : — 

Tribasic  phosphate  of  soda,    .        .        .        .        .        .        .  28*122 

Chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium, 61*93 

Sulphate  of  soda, 2*315 

Phosphate  of  lime,  \ 

"  magnesia,  V 5*509 

"  iron,  J 

Still  more  recently,  human  saliva  has  been  analyzed  by  Jacubowitsch^ 
and  found  to  be  composed  as  follows: — 

Water, 999*16 

}Mxed  residue, 4*84 

Epithelium, 1*62 

Organic  matters, 1*34 

Sulphocyanide  of  potassium, 0*06 

Salts, 1*82 

The  salts  consisted  of  phosphate  of  soda,  0*94: ;  lime,  0*03 ;  magnesia, 
0*01;  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  0'84.' 

M.  Lassaignc*  examined  the  secretion  from  the  parotid  gland ;  and 
that  from  the  submaxillary  of  the  same  animal.  Both  were  transparent 
fluids,  and  possessed  a  slight  alkaline  reaction.  That  of  the  submax- 
illary was  more  viscid,  and  similar  to  mucus  in  consistence.  The  fol- 
lowing was  the  quantitative  analysis  of  the  two.  That  of  the  parotid 
of  the  cow  contained  water,  990*74;  mucus  and  soluble  organic 
matters,  0*44;  alkaline  carbonates,  3*38 ;  alkaline  chlorides,  2*85; 
alkaline  phosphates,  2*49;  phosphate  of  lime,  O'lO.  That  of  the  sub- 
maxillary contained  water,  991*14;  mucus,  1*73;  soluble  animal  mat- 
.ters,  1*80;  alkaline  carbonates,  0*10;  alkaline  chlorides,  5*02;  alkaline 
phosphate,  0*15;  phosphate  of  lime,  0*06.' 

Messrs.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  and  M.  Donnd,*  found  the  saliva 
invariably  alkaline,  when  the  functions  of  the  stomach  were  well 
executed.  The  last  gentleman  considered  acidity  of  the  saliva  a 
diagnostic  symptom  of  gastritis;  and  Dr.  Eobt.  Thomson^  observed 
the  acid  reaction  in  all  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  and  serous 

*  Annalen  der  Chemie  und  Pharmacie,  Marz.,  1844. 

*  De  Saliva,  Dissert,  inaugur.  Med.  Univers.  Dorpatens. ;  cited  by  Scherer,  in  Can- 
statt  and  Eisenmann's  Jahresbericht  iiber  die  Forstchritte  der  Biologie  im  Jahre  1848, 
Erlang.,  1849. 

*  G.  Owen  Rees,  Art.  Saliva,  in  Cjolop.  of  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  iv.  415,  Lond.,  1852. 

*  Journal  de  Chimie  M^dioale,  p.  393 ;  and  Scherer,  in  Canstatt's  Jahresbericht,  S. 
106,  1852. 

*  See  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  Saliva,  Bidder  &  Schmidt,  Die  Verdauungssafto 
n.  8.  w.  S.  1,  Mitau  und  Leipzic,  1852. 

*  Archives  G<  n^rales,  Mai  &  Juin,  1835 ;  and  Histoire  Fhysiologique  et  Pathologique 
de  la  Salive,  Paris,  1836. 

7  Records  of  General  Science,  Dec,  1836. 
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membranes.  With  the  view  of  testing  these  points,  Mr.  Laycoctf 
instituted  numerous  experiments,  and  tabulated  the  results  of  no  less 
than  567  observations.  His  deductions  do  not  accord  with  those  of 
M.  Donnd  They  are  as  follows : — 1.  The  saliva  may  be  acid  without 
apparent  disease  of  the  stomach,  and  when  the  person  is  in  good  health. 
2.  It  is  alkaline  during  different  degrees  of  gastric  derangement,  ss 
indicated  by  the  tongue.  3.  It  may  be  alkaline,  acid  and  neutral, 
when  the  gastric  phenomena  are  the  same;  and,  consequently,  acidity 
of  the  saliva  is  not  a  diagnostic  mark  of  gastric  derangement ;  and, 
lastly,  in  general  it  is  alkaline  in  the  morning,  and  acid  in  the  evening. 
In  a  more  recent  work  M.  Donne'  accounts  for  the  varying  testimony 
of  different  observers  in  regard  to  the  chemical  reaction  of  the  saliva, 
by  the  greater  or  less  proportion  of  the  mucus  of  the  mouth  contained 
in  the  specimens  subjected  to  examination.  In  the  normal  state,  he 
aflBrms,  it  is  alkaline;  but  the  mucus  secreted  by  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth  being  acid,  the  mixed  fluid,  to  which  the. name 
saliva  is  given,  must  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  proportion  of 
each. 

When  saliva  is  examined  by  the  microscope,  it  presents,  besides  a 
considerable  number  of  lamellae  of  epithelium,  globules  in  variable 
quantity,  which,  according  to  M.  Mancil,^  proceed  partly  from  the  ma- 
ciparous  glands  of  the  mouth,  and  partly  from  the  salivary  glands. 
They  cannot,  however,  be  distinguished  from  each  other. 

As  the  salivary  secretion  forms  a  part  in  the  processes  preparatory 
to  stomachal  digestion,  its  uses  have  been  detailed  in  the  first  volume 
of  this  work,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  The  view  of  MM.  Ber- 
nard and  Barreswil,  and  of  Mialhe,  that  the  saliva  contains  an  active 
principle,  analogous  in  its  physical  and  chemical  characters  to  diastase, 
a^  well  as  its  action  on  amylaceous  substances,  is  there  described. 

A  soft,  whitish  or  yellowish  matter,  of  greater  or  less  thickness,  is 
constantly  deposited  on  the  teeth,  which,  unless  attention  is  paid,  ac- 
cumulates, and  sometimes  adheres  to  them  with  great  force,  constitut- 
ing hard  and  dry  concretions,  known — as  already  remarked — under 
the  name  of  tartar  or  tartar  of  the  teeth.  Different  views  have  existed 
in  regard  to  its  origin.  Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  a  secretion,  others 
a  deposition  from  the  saliva,  which  is  the  most  probable  opinion;  and 
others  that  it  is  an  exhalation  from  the  capillary  vessels,  to  which  the 
mucous  membrane  of  diseased  gums  is  liable.  It  has  been  affirmed 
by  M.  Mandl*  to  be  a  collection  of  calcareous  skeletons  of  infusoria, 
agglutinated  by  means  of  dried  mucus. 

4.  Secretion  of  the  Pancreas. 

The  pancreas  or  sweetbread^  (Fig.  155,  A,  t,  i^)  secretes  a  juice  or  hu- 
mour called  sxvccus  pancreaticus^  pancreatic  juice.  Its  texture  reser.iblos 
that  of  the  salivary  glands;  and  hence  it  has  been  called  by  some  the 
abdominal  salivary  gland.    It  is  situate  transversely  in  the  abdomen; 

*  Lond.  Med.  Gazette,  Oct.  7, 1837.  See,  for  a  detailed  account  of  the  saliva,  Dr.  S. 
Wright,  op.  cit. 

"  Cours  de  Microsoopie,  p.  208,  Paris,  1844. 

*  Manuel  d*Anatomie  G6n6rale,  p.  488,  Paris,  1843. 
«  Gazette  des  Hopitaux,  8  Aoat,  1843,  p.  363. 
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behind  the  stomach ;  towards  the  concavity  of  the  duodenum ;  is  about 
six  inches  in  length,  and  between  three  and  four  ounces  in  weight. 
From  the  results  of 

six      examinations,  Fig.  165. 

Dr.  Gross*  gives  the 
following  as  its  mean 
weight  and  dimen- 
sions:— Weight  2  J 
ounces;  length,  7 
inches;  breadth  at 
the  body  and  splenic 
extremity,  IB  J  lines; 
breadth  at  the  neck, 
12  lines;  at  the  head, 
2  inches  and  3  lines; 
thickness  at  the 
body,-  neck,  and 
splenic  extremity,  4 
lines;  thickness  at 
the  head,  8  lines. 
M.  B&»ourt  found 
the  average  length 
of  thirty-two  to  be 
8  inches;  and  the 
weight  between  3 
and  4  ounces.*  It 
is  of  a  reddish-white 


In  this  figure,  which  is  altered  from  TiedemanD,the  Lirer  and 
Stomach  are  turned  up  to  show  the  Duodenum,  the  Pancreai, 
and  the  Spleen. 

I.  The  under  surface  of  the  lirer.  ff.  Gall-bladder.  /.  The  common 
bile-duct,  formed  hj  the  union  of  a  duct  from  the  gall-bladder,  oUled 
the  cjfltic  duct,  and  of  the  hepatic  duct  coming  from  the  liTor.  o.  The 
cardiac  end  of  the  stomach,  where  the  oBsophagua  enters,  s.  Undttr 
surface  of  the  stomach,  p.  Pyloric  end  of  stomach,  d.  Duodenum. 
h.  Head  of  pancreas ;  t,  tail ;  and  i,  bodj  of  that  gland.  The  substanee 
of  the  pancreas  is  removed  in  front,  to  show  the  pancreatic  duct  (c)  and 
its  branches,  r.  The  spleen,  v.  The  hilus,  at  which  the  bloodyeeaels 
enter,  e.  Crura  of  diaphragm,  n.  Superior  mesenteric  artery,  a. 
Aorta. 

colour,  and  firm  con- 
sistence. Its  excretory  ducts  terminate  in  one, — called  dnct  of  Wtr* 
sung, — which  0{>ens  into  the  duodenum,  at  times  separately  from  the 
ductus  communis  choledochus,  but  close  to  it;  at  others,  confounded 
with,  or  opening  into,  it.^  In  the  rabbit  it  opens  several  inches — 35 
centimetres — below  it.  According  to  M.  B^raud^  there  are  at  all 
times  two  pancreatic  ducts — the  larger  that  already  mentioned;  the 
smaller  proceeding  from  the  summit  of  the  head  of  the  gland,  and 
opening  into  the  duodenum  above  the  choledoch  duct  in  man.  This 
fact — he  says — has  been  demonstrated  by  his  own  researches,  as  well 
as  by  those  of  M.  Bernard,  and  is  seen  in  the  preparations  in  the 
museum  of  the  "jfeofe  de  Medecine,^^  made  by  MM.  Verneuil,  Boulard, 
Fano  and  himself. 

The  amount  of  fluid  secreted  by  the  pancreas  does  not  seem  to  be 
considerable.  M.  Magendie,  in  his  experiments,  was  struck  with  the 
small  quantity  discharged.  Frequently,  scarcely  a  drop  issued  in  half 
an  hour;  and,  occasionally,  a  much  longer  time  elapsed.  Nor  did  he 
find  that  the  flow,  according  to  common  opinion,  and  to  probability, 
was  more  rapid  whilst  digestion  was  going  on.     It  will  be  readily 

*  Elements  of  Pathological  Anatomy,  ii.  357,  Boston,  1839. 

■  Recherches  sur  le  Pancr<5a8,  ses  Fonctions  et  ses  Alterations  Organiqnes,  Thtee, 
Strasbourg,  1830,  cited  by  Mondi^re,  Archives  Oin^^rales  de  M6decine,  Mai,  1836. 
»  Magendie,  Pr^is  EPmentaire,  i.  462;  and  J.  P.  Mondi^re,  op.  cit. 

*  Mannel  de  Physiologic  de  THomme,  p.  173,  Paris,  1853. 
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understx)od,  therefore,  that  it  cannot  be  an  easy  task  to  collect  it.  De 
Graaf  ^  affirms,  that  he  succeeded,  by  introducing  into  the  intestinal 
end  of  the  excretory  duct  a  small  quill,  terminating  in  a  phial  fixed 
under  the  belly  of  the  animal.  M.  Magendie'  states,  that  he  tried  this 
plan  several  times,  but  without  success ;  and  he  believes  it  to  be  im- 
practicable. The  plan  he  adopts  is  to  expose  the  intestinal  orifice  of 
the  duct;  to  wipe  tne  surrounding  mucous  membrane  with  a  fine  cloth, 
and  as  soon  as  a  drop  of  the  fluid  oozes  to  suck  it  up  by  means  of  a 
pipetle  or  small  glass  tube.  In  this  way,  he  collected  a  few  drops,  but 
never  sufficient  to  undertake  a  satisfactory  analysis.  Messrs.  Tiede- 
mann  and  Gmelin*  made  an  incision  into  the  abdomen;  drew  out  the 
duodenum,  and  a  part  of  the  pancreas;  and,  opening  the  excretory  duct, 
inserted  a  tube  into  it;  ana  a  similar  plan  was  adopted  successfully 
on  a  horse  by  MM.  Leuret  and  Lassiaigne.^  M.  Bernard^s  plan  is  to 
make  an  incision  into  the  right  hypochondrium,  draw  out  tne  duode- 
num with  a  part  of  the  pancreas,  pass  a  double  ligature  around  the 
duct,  and  fix  into  it  a  silver  tube,  the  extremity  of  which,  outside  the 
abdomen,  is  attached  to  a  small  India-rubber  bag,  into  which  the  fluid 
flows  in  large  pearl-shaped  drops.* 

The  difficulty  experienced  in  collecting  any  quantity  is  a  probable 
cause  of  some  of  the  discrepancy  amongst  observers,  regarding  its  sen- 
sible and  chemical  properties.  Certain  of  the  older  physiologists  affirm 
that  it  is  acidulous  and  saline;  others,  that  it  is  alkaline.^  The  majority 
of  those  of  the  present  day  compare  it  with  saliva,  and  affirm  it  to  be 
inodorous,  insipid,  viscid,  limpid,  and  of  a  bluish  white  colour.  The 
latest  experimenters  by  no  means  agree  with  each  other.  According 
to  M.  Magendie,  it  is  of  a  slightly  yellowish  hue,  saline  taste,  devoid  of 
smell,  occasionally  alkaline,  and  partly  coagulable  by  heat.  MM. 
Leuret  and  Lassaigne  found  that  of  the  horse — of  which  they  obtained 
three  ounces, — to  be  alkaline,  and  composed  of  991  parts  of  water  in 
1000;  an  animal  matter, soluble  in  alcohol;  another,  soluble  in  water; 
traces  of  albumen  and  mucus;  free  soda;  chloride  of  sodium;  chloride 
of  potassium;  and  phosphate  of  lime.  In  their  view,  consequently,  the 
pancreatic  juice  strongly  resembles  saliva.  Messrs.  Tiedemann  and 
Gmelin  succeeded  in  obtaining  upwards  of  two  drachms  of  the  juice 
in  four  hours;  and,  in  100  parts,  found  from  five  to  eight  of  solid  parts. 
These  consisted  of  osmazome;  a  matter  which  became  red  by  chlorine; 
another  analogous  to  casein,  and  probably  associated  with  salivary 
matter ;  much  albumen ;  a  little  free  acid,  probably  acetic ;  acetate, 
phosphate,  and  sulphate  of  soda,  with  a  little  potassa ;  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, and  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime; — so  that,  according  to  these 
gentlemen,  the  pancreatic  juice  differs  from  saliva  in  containing  a 
little  free  acid,  whilst  saliva  is  alkaline;  much  albumen,  and  matter 
resembling  casein ;  but  little  mucus  and  salivary  matter,  and  no  sulpho- 
cyanate  of  potassa.    In  an  examination  by  M.  Blondlot'  of  three  or 

>  Tract,  de  Pancreat.,  Ladg.  Bat.,  1761 ;  and  HaUer,  Elem.  Phjrgiol.,  lib.  zxii.  sect. 
8,  Bern.,  1764. 

«  Pp§ci8,  &c.,  ii.  462.  »  Recherohes,  &c.,  i.  41.  *  Ibid.,  p.  49. 

»  B6raad,  op.  cit.,  p.  173,  Paris,  1863. 

*  Ualler,  op.  cit. ;  and  Seiler,  art.  Pancreas,  Pierer's  Anat  PhTsioL  Real  Worterb., 
Band  Yi.  100,  Altenb.,  1825. 

7  Trait6  Analjtique  de  la  Digestion,  p.  124,  Paris,  1844. 
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four  grammes  of  fluid,  obtained  from  tlie  duct  of  a  large  dog,  he  found 
no  evidences  of  albumen,  when  he  passed  an  electric  current  through 
it.     He,  also,  holds  it  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  saliva. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  a  recent  analysis :  water,  94*28 ;  pan- 
creatin, — a  matter  coagulable  by  heat j*  mucus;  carbonate  of  soda; 
chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium;  and  phosphate  of  lime,  8*72;  total, 
lOO'OO.  The  pancreatin  gives  to  the  pancreatic  secretion  its  special 
properties.*  ^ 

The  precise  use  of  the  pancreatic  juice  in  digestion — as  we  have 
previously  seen — is  not  determined.  Brunner*  removed  almost  the 
whole  pancreas  from  dogs,  and  tied  and  cut  away  portions  of  the  duct ; 
yet  they  lived  apparently  as  well  as  ever.  The  secretion,  therefore, 
cannot  oe  indispensable.  Its  main  uses  seem  to  be  to  favour  the  ab- 
sorption of  oleaginous  matters. 

5.  Secretion  of  the  Liver, 

The  biliary  secretion  is,  also,  a  digestive  fluid,  and  has  been  treated 
of  in  the  appropriate  place.  The  mode,  however,  in  which  the  process 
is  effected,  has  not  yet  been  investigated.  The  apparatus  consists  of 
the  liver^  which  accomplishes  the  formation  of  the  fluid ;  the  hepatic 
duct — the  excretory  channel,  by  which  the  bile  is  discharged;  the  gallr 
bladder^  in  which  a  portion  of  the  bile  is  retained  for  a  time;  the  cystic 
duct — the  excretory  channel  of  the  gall-bladder ;  and  the  ductus  com- 
munis chjoledochus  or  choledoch  duct,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  hepatic 
and  cystic  ducts,  which  conveys  the  bile  immediately  into  the  duo- 
denum. 

The  liver  is  the  largest  gland  in  the  body ;  situate  in  the  abdomen 
beneath  the  diaphragm,  above  the  stomach,  the  arch  of  the  colon,  and 
the  duodenum;  filling  the  whole  of  the  right  hypochondrium,  and  more 
or  less  of  the  epigastrium,  and  fixed  in  its  situation  by  duplicalures  of 
the  peritoneum,  called  ligaments  of  the  liver.  The  weight  of  the  human 
organ  is  generally,  in  the  adult,  about  three  or  four  pounds.  Some 
make  the  average  about  five  pounds ;  but  this  is  a  large  estimate.  Of 
60  male  livers  weighed.  Dr.  John  Reid*  found  the  average  weight  to 
be  52  oz.  12^  dr. ;  and  of  25  female,  45  oz.  3 J  dr.  In  disease,  how- 
ever, it  sometimes  weighs  twenty  or  twenty-five  pounds;  and,  at  other 
times,  not  as  many  ounces.  Its  shape  is  irregular,  and  it  is  divided 
into  three  chief  lobes,  the  right,  left,  and  lobulus  Spigelii,  Its  upper 
convex  surface  every  where  touches  the  arch  of  the  diaphragm.  The 
lower  concave  surface  corresponds  to  the  stomach,  colon,  and  right 
kidney.  On  the  latter  surface,  two  fissures  are  observable, — the  one 
passing  from  before  to  behind,  and  lodging  the  umbilical  vein  in  the 
fcetus — called  horizontal  sulcus  or  fissure,  great  figure  or  fossa  umbiUcO' 
Us;  the  other  cutting  the  last  at  right  angles,  and  running  from  right 
to  left,  by  which  difterent  nerves  and  vessels  proceed  to  and  from  the 
liver,  and  osMeA.  principal  fissure^  or  sulcus  transversus. 

'  B^raud,  op.  oil.,  p.  179. 

'  Robin  et  Verdeil,  Traits  de  Chixnie  Anatomique,  &c.,  iii.  345,  Paris,  1853. 
*  £xperimenta  nova  circa  Pancreas,  Amstel.,  1683  ;  and  J.  T.  Mondidre,  op.  cit. 
^  Lond.  and  Edinb.  Monthly  Joum.  of  Med.  Science,  April,  1843,  p.  323. 
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The  liver  itself  is  composed  of  the  following  anatomical  elements: 
1.  The  hepatic  artery^  a  branch  of  the  coeliac,  which  ramifies  minutely 
through  the  substance  of  the  organ.  The  minuter  branches  of  this 
vessel  are  arranged  somewhat  like  the  hairs  in  a  painter's  brush,  and 
have  hence  been  called  lyenicUli  of  the  liver.  Mr.  Kiernan*  believes, 
that  the  blood,  which  enters  the  liver  by  the  hepatic  artery,  fulfils  three 
functions: — ^it  nourishes  the  organ ;  supplies  the  excretory  ducts  with 
mucus;  "and,  having  fulfilled  these  objects,  becomes  venous;  enters  the 
branches  of  the  portal  veins,  and  not  the  radicles  of  the  hepatic,  as 
usually  supposed,  and  as  still  maintained  by  J.  Miiller  and  others;  and 
contributes  to  the  secretion  of  bile.  2.  The  vena  porta,  which,  we  have 
elsewhere  seen,  is  the  common  trunk  of  the  veins  of  the  digestive 
organs  and  spleen.  It  divides  like  an  artery,  its  branches  accompanying 
those  of  the  hepatic  artery.  Where  it  lies  in  the  transverse  fissure,  it 
is  of  great  size,  and  has  hence  been  called  sinus  venoe  portce. 

The  possession  of  two  vascular  systems,  containing  blood,  is  peculiar, 
perhaps,  to  the  liver,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  difference  of  opinion, 
with  regard  to  the  precise  fluid — arterial  or  venous — from  which  the 
bile  is  derived.  According  to  Mr.  Kiernan,  the  portal  vein  fulfils  two 
functions:  it  carries  the  blood  from  the  hepatic  artery,  and  the  mixed 
blood  to  the  coats  of  the  excretory  ducts.  It  has  been  called  vena  arte- 
riosa,  because  it  ramifies  like  an  artery,  and  conveys  blood  for  secretion: 
but,  as  Mr.  Kiernan  has  observed,  it  is  an  arterial  vein,  in  another  sense, 
as  it  is  a  vein  to  the  hepatic  artery,  and  an  artery  to  the  hepatic  vein. 
3.  The  excretory  ducts  or  biliary  ducts.  These  are  presumed  to  arise 
from  acini,  communicating,  according  to  some,  with  the  extremities  rf 
the  vena  porta;  according  to  others,  with  radicles  of  the  hepatic  artery; 
whilst  others  have  considered,  that  the  radicles  of  the  hepatic  ducts 
have  blind  extremities,  and  that  the  capillary  bloodvessels,  which  secrete 
the  bile,  ramify  on  them.  This  last  arrangement  of  the  biliary  appa- 
ratus was  well  shown  in  an  interesting  case,  which  fell  under  the  care 
of  Professor  Hall,  in  the  Baltimore  Infirmary,  and  was  examined  after 
death  in  the  author's  presence.  The  particulars  have  been  detailed, 
with  some  interesting  remarks,  by  Professor  Geddings.*  In  this  case, 
in  consequence  of  cancerous  matter  obstructing  the  ductus  communis 
choledochus,  the  whole  excretory  apparatus  of  the  liver  was  enor- 
mously distended ;  the  common  duct  was  dilated  to  the  size  of  the 
middle  finger:  at  the  point  where  the  two  branches  that  form  the  hepa- 
tic duct  emerge  from  the  gland,  they  were  large  enough  to  receive  the 
tip  of  the  middle  finger ;  and  as  they  were  proportionally  dilated  to 
their  radicles  in  the  intimate  tissue  of  the  liver,  their  termination  in  a 
blind  extremity  was  clearly  exhibited.  These  blind  extremities  were 
closely  clustered  together,  and  the  ducts,  proceeding  from  them,  were 
seen  to  converge,  and  terminate  in  the  main  trunk  for  the  correspond- 
ing lobe.  At  tneir  commencement,  the  excretory  ducts  are  termed  pori 
hiliarii.  These  ultimately  form  two  or  three  large  trunks,  which  issue 
from  the  liver  by  the  transverse  fissure,'  and  end  in  the  hepatic  duct,  4. 
Lymphatic  vessels.    5.  Nerves,  in  small  number,  compared  with  the  size 

1  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1833,  p.  711. 

'  North  American  Archives  of  Medical  and  Sargical  Science,  for  Jane,  1835,  p.  157. 
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Fig.  156. 


of  the  organ,  some  proceeding  from  the  eighth  pair;  but  the  majority 
from  the  solar  plexus,  which  follow  the  course  and  divisions  of  the 
hepatic  artery.  6.  Supra-hepatic  veins  or  vence  cavce  hepaticoBj  which 
arise  in  the  liver  by  imperceptible  radicles,  communicating,  according 
to  common  belief,  with  the  final  ramifications  of  both  the  hepatic  artery 
and  vena  portae;  according  to  Mr.  Kiernan  occupying  the  centre  of  the 
lobules,  and  hence  termed  intralobular  veins — venuke  intralobulares  seu 
centrales.  They  return  the  superfluous  blood,  carried  to  the  liver  by 
these  vessels,  by  means  of  two  or  three  trunks,  and  six  or  seven 
branches,  which  open  into  the  vena  cava  inferior.  These  veins  gene- 
rally pass,  in  a  convergent  manner,  towards  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
liver,  and  cross  the  divisions  of  the  vena  portae  at  right  angles.  7.  The 
remains  of  the  umbilical  vein,  which,  in  the  foetus,  enters  at  the  hori- 
zontal fissure.  This  vein,  after  respiration  is  established,  becomes  con- 
verted into  a  ligamentous  substance,  called,  from  its  shape,  ligamentum 
rotitndum  or  round  ligament.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  parenchyma 
or  substance  formed  by  these  anatomical  elements;  and  although  the 
term  liver-coloured  is  used  in  common  parlance,  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
what  are  the  ideas  attached  to  it. 

The  views  of  Mr.  Kiernan  in  regard  to  the  intimate  structure  of  the 
liver,  which  have  been  embraced  by  so 
many  anatomists,  may  be  understood  by 
the  accompanying  illustrations,  taken 
from  his  communications  on  the  sub- 
jeot.  The  acini,  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made,  are  termed  by  him  lobules. 
Fig.  156,  1,  exhibits  some  of  the  cells 
of  which  the  lobules  are  composed,  seen 
under  a  magnifying  power  of  200  dia- 
meters. 2,  represents  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  lobule  with  ramifi- 
cations of  the  nepatic  vein:  and  Fig.  157,  the  connexion  of  the  lobules 
with  the  same  vein ; — the  centre  of  each 
being  occupied  by  a  venous  twig — or 
intralobular  vein.  Fig.  158  represents 
the  lobules  as  seen  on  the  surface  of  the 
liver  when  divided  trans veraely.  In 
this,  2,  exhibits  the  interlobular  spaces; 
3,  interlobular  fissures;  4,  intralobular 
veins  occupying  the  centres  of  the  lo- 
bules; and  5,  smaller  veins  terminating 
in  the  central  veins.  Fig.  159  is  a  simi- 
lar section  of  three  lobules,  showing  the 
arrangement  of  the  two  principal  sys- 
tems of  bloodvessels;  1,  1,  intralobular 
veins;  and  2,  2,  interlobular  plexus 
formed  by  branches  of  the  vena  porta.  Fig.  160  represents  a  horizontal 
section  of  two  superficial  lobules,  showing  the  interlobular  plexus  of 
biliary  ducts:  1, 1,  intralobular  veins;  2,  2,  trunks  of  biliary  ducts,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  plexus  which  traverses  the  lobules ;  8,  interlobular 
tissue;  and  4,  parenchyma  of -the  lobules.  The  interlobular  biliary 
ducts  ramify  upon  the  capsular  surface  of  the  lobules;  and  then  enter 
VOL.  I. — 84 
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CoDDezioD  of  Loboles  of  Liver  with  He- 
patic Vein. 

1.  Hepatic  rein.    2, 3, 2.  Lobnles,  eftchcon- 
tiUnlng  an  intralobular  or  hepatic  twig. 
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their  substance  and  are  supposed  to  subdivide  into  minute  branches, 
which  by  anastomoses  with  each  other  form  the  reticulated  plexus  de- 
picted in  Fig.  160,  called  by  Mr.  Kiernan  the  lobular  biliary  plexus. 


Fig.  158. 


Fig.  159. 


Transrerse  Section  of  Lobules  of  the  Liver. 


Horizontal  Section  of  three  Snperficial  Lobnief, 
phowing  the  two  principal  S^-stems  of  Blood- 
Teesels. 


It  is  from  this  arrangement  of  the  bloodvessels  and  biliary  ducts, 
that  Mr.  Kiernan  infers  that  bile  must  be  secreted  from  the  portal 
vessels; — the  intralobular  ramifications  of  the  hepatic  veins  conveying  . 
back  to  the  heart  the  blood  which  has  been  inservient  to  the  secretion. 

The  views  of  Mr.  Kiernan  have 
been  generally  adopted  by  ana- 
tomists. Wagner,  however, 
whilst  he  regards  the  beautiful 
figures  and  descriptions  of  Mr. 
Kiernan  as  the  beat  he  has  seen, 
asserts,  that  they  very  certainly 
also  include  many  mistakes; 
whilst  Krause  "combats  the 
views  of  Kiernan,  holding  them 
to  be  hypothetical  ;"*  and  E.  H. 
Weber' and  Krukenberg  oppose 
them.  The  chief  point,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Paget,  in  which  these 
gentlemen  differ  from  Mr. 
Kiernan,  is  in  denying  that  the  component  parts  of  the  liver  are  ar- 
ranged in  lobules.  They,  with  Henle  and  Mr.  Bowman,  describe  the 
capillary  networks  as  solid,-^that  is  as  extending  uniformly  through 
the  liver.  They,  also,  deny  the  existence  of  fibro-cellular  "partitions 
dividing  the  liver  into  lobules  as  maintained  by  Mr.  Kiernan  and  J. 
Muller;^  and  even  the  existence  of  more  fibro-areolar  tissue  than  serves 
to  invest  the  larger  vessels,  &c.,  of  the  organ.     They  likewise  deny 

'  Wagner,  Elements  of  Physiology,  by  R.  Wmis,  §  195,  Lond.,  1842. 
«  Mailer's  Archiv.,  1844,  Heft  3  and  4.  »  Ibid. 
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that  tliere  are  any  sucb  interlobular  veins  aixi  fissures  as  Mn  Kiernan 
dtiscribeai  and  state^  that  the  smaller  brandies  of  these  veins  commu- 
nicate by  branches  only  just  larger,  if  at  all  larger,  than  capillarieSp^ 


Fig,  16L 


Fig.  162. 


A  tmftfl  iwrtlon  of  a  Lobule  highly  niA^gitifl^d. 
Thp  ifi(wrp[lnj?  reVis  an*  #r*^n  wit}iiii  lli*i  tnbflK,  dnd  In 

■em«d. 


Portion  nf  fi  BilUrj  Tuh«,  ffooi    a  fr&ih 
llamjin  LItbt,  vc*rj  highly  mnj^rni^^d, 
Th(4  Bpcrnllug  onlU  ma^  lie  doHckI  to  b« 

iKilyifoiiiy  from  mtittuil  pru^iiturfl. 


Histologically  considered,  the  liver  may  h(^  regarded  aa  consisting 

of    ramifications    of    excretory 


Fig.  163, 


ducts,  surrounded  by  bloodves- 
sels, which  aflbrd  the  materials 
for  secretion, — and  of  cells  which 
elaborate  it,  bnt  as  respects  the 
precise  arrangement  of  the  cells 

Kg.  164, 


« 


'Efp&ilc  Cells  gorged  with  Fat. 

anatomists  are  not  wholly  in  ac- 
cordance. Dr.  Leidy^  affirms, 
that  they  line  the  inner  surface 
of  the  tubuli  that  form  the  biliary 
plexus  of  Kiernan ;  that  they  are 
irregularly  angular  or  of  a  poly- 
gonal shape,  owing  to  their  pressiug  upon  each  other ;  and  contain  a 
fine  granular  matter,  oil  globules,  a  granular  nucleus  and  transparent 
nucleolus, — the  oil  globules,  under  special  circumstances  of  diet  and 

'  See,  on  aH  tliis  BUbjept,  Professor  The  He,  art,  Leber,  Wagner'a  Handwrirterbuoli 
der  Phyaiologie,  9te  Lieferung,  S.  308,  Brauusuhweig,  1845* 

^  AnniriKan  Joiimnl  of  tho  Medical  S6if*ncf*9,  p.  1,  Jnn.,  1S48  ;  and  Qualn'd  edition  of 
Qnain  £ind  SLorpt^y'B  Eimuin  Anatomj,  il.  487,  iniilad.,  iS48. 


TmiiiTeri«  seotloa  tyf  t,  Lobule  of  the  Human 
Lireri 

Shawl ui:  Ihf.  ri^WmUr  irrnng^oicnf  of  li*  psrptifhy- 
m^i  w^itN  nonii^  of  tho  brKncbftn  tif  iho  hfpWLiit;  tMii  tn, 
the  ceiiEre^  mod  Chtijfie  at  Uie  porUl  vela  ut  tba  pert- 
Jthery. 


disease,  experiencing  considerable  increase,     Br.  CI  TTand  field  J<3 
has,  however,  maintained,  that  the  ramifications  of  the  hepatic  T 


MinufD  Fori  a]  and  H 
IM,^  Twifi  *f  the  rortal  vein,    d,  Twljir 


b,  b,  i^f  ilir  hmnaa  liter,  with  r&rarfliice  tci  tlii«  radicloii  uf 


do  not  enter  the  lobules  as  l 
adirmed  by  Mr*  Kiernon,but| 
are   contiJied  to  the  interlo- 1 
bular  p^jmces,— the  subi^tancu  | 
of  the  lobules  being  otjmptised 
of  secreting  jmrerichyma  and 
bloodvessels;  and  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  liver  seems  to  con- 
sifit  in  tlie  transmission  of  the 
bile,  as  it  is  formed^  from  cell 
to  cell,  until  it  arrives  in  tLel 
neighbourhood  of  the  exere^f 
tory  ducts  by  which  it  is  ab-| 
sorbed,^ 

A  similar  view  is  embraced] 
by  KolUker/  and  in  the  last] 
edition  of  his  work  Dr,  Car* 
penter*  states,  that  whilst  ial 


'  Philosophical  Transaction b,  ?t- 1.,  for  184»,     Se«,  ftlso,  Ibid,,  for  IS46  and  11*53. 

*  C.  L.  .1.  Hneker,  Du  Structure  Suljtiliori  Uepatiis  Satd  «t  Murbosi^  p«  1%  Tralcfck  \ 
Rhemni,,  184fj, 

*  Mikroskopisdie  Atiatomie^  iL   221,  Iy«ip?ig,  1B52;  and  Auier.  traJislAllr»n  of  Itii  I 
Iluiojin  HifttuliiE^,  hj  Dr.  Da  Costa,  p*  Wfi^  Pliilad.,  1$54* 

*  Prmciples  of  flumarn  Phjsjiijlogy,  p.  372^  liultf^  PMlAd.,  1855* 
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former  editions  he  had  embraced  the  view  of  the  histology  of  the  liver 
laid  down  by  Retzius,  Leidy,  aofl  othen^,  farther  inquiry  had  satistied 
him  that  ^Hhe  view  of  the  compound  nature  of  the  hepatic;  structure, 
which  Dr-C.  HandfieUl  Jones  was  the  first  to  propound,  and  which  har- 
monizes with  Prof  Kollikcr's  account  of  its  structure  is  really  the  cor- 
rect one:" — "this  view,"  he  adds,  ^* being  strikingly  conlirnied  and 
illustrated  by  the  parallel  order  of  anatoniical  and  physiological  facts 
presented  by  the  vaseukr  glands/'' 

Perhaps  the  best  mode,  according  to  Dn  Budd,'  to'  get  a  general 
idea  of  the  structure  of  the  liver  is  to  examine  under  the  microscope, 
—Jirst^  a  thin  slice  of  liver,  in  which  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins 
are  thoroughly  injected;  and  secondly, — a  sir\all  particle  taken  from 
the  lobular  substance  of  a  fresh  liver,  in  which  the  bloodvessels  are 
empty,  as  ii>  an  animal  killed  by  bleeding.  Figure  165,  from  a  speci- 
men by  Mr.  Bowman,  represents,  on  a  magnified  scale,  a  Bmall  branuh 


Fig.  167. 


LoHutes  of  tbe  Liver  um^oilled, 

a,  n,  a.  MlantB  twtgt  of  TTitt  portnl  vdu,  h^  h,  h.  {lnv\\\9,r\eM  lnin.ii!Hi)1fc(«lj  «prlji|^Dfr  fWtm  tlipm*  tnd 
■eri^ioir  with  tliem  fo  tna^rk  tlif  oiitliit*?  mf  thp  Jc^hnkw.  fi,  d,  rS,  C^tpUUnf*  la  tb«  eenlFi*  of  Uns>  1ul»iilM,  In- 
JnrtiT'^l  EiiriiUMh  thf'  bt^jiAik  tpIu.     f^  r.  E^lufiNti  ar  whloh  iht^Alu^  liij<tcL4Ml  liito  th^  pt^rtAl  vpId  hu  iiit>i  ihfrt 

CciJiti'M  at  lobulDi  lAUi  iFhlofa  th«  lnjevHau  Jiaa  not  pMHtd  tiirviiib  Uie  bvpntk*  Tflu. 


of  tlie  hepatic  vein,  two  or  three  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  and  the 
intermediate  capillaries.     The  capillaries  appear  to  have  nearly  the 

*  For  r(?cent  y\^w%  of  the  hisitcilof^y  of  the  liver  diffV^ring  from  those  tit  KBUikert  and 
r.  HaiirJlleM  Jones,  jipcj  Prnc**f»din^  of  the  Poyal  Sotdetj,  Jane,  3855  ;  *nJ  Brit,  and  Far. 
ilc'd.'Chir,  Uev»,  Uc-t.^  1855,  p>  .ViS.  He  i?on aiders  that  tlie  cells  of  the  ducts  Mtand  In 
pdation  to  the  hepntie  cidls  osi  th<^  coluiimftf  Gpithdium  lining  the  stomach  tubes  does 
Ifj  the  si'd't^tiry  cells  lit  thw  btMioiii  of  them. 

*  On  Diseases  of  the  Liver,  2d  Amer,  edit.,  p.  120,  PhilacL,  1S53. 
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Hame  relation  to  the  brancliea  of  the  portal  vein  as  they  have  to  those 
cf  the  heputic»  It  is  difliciilt  to  tcU,  from  this  specimen,  which  branch 
is  portal  and  which  ht-patic,— the  i^tnalkr  branches  of  both  being,  as  it 
were^  hairy  with  capillaries  springing  directly  from  them  on  every 
side,  and  forming  a  close  and  continuous  network.  Dr  Budil  thinks, 
that  the  injected  prejmrations  of  Mr.  Bowman  ^how  clearly,  that  the 
opinion  of  Malpighi,  Kiernan,  Mliller,  and  others,  that  the  lobules  are 
isolated  from  each  other,  each  being  invested  by  a  layer  of  areolar  U^ 
sue,  is  erroneous;  and  that  the  lobnle^s  are  not  distinct,  isolated  bodice;, 
but  merely  small  masses,  tolerably  defined  by  the  ultimate  twigs  of  the 
portal  vein,  and  the  injected  or  uninjecte<l  capillaries  immediately  con- 
tiguous to  them.  The  lobules,  according  to  Dr.  Budd,  appear  only  a» 
distinct  isolated  bodies  when  seen  by  too  low  a  magnifying  power  to 
clearly  distinguish  the  capUlaries.  The  real  nature  of  the*lubaleii,  and 
the  manuer  in  which  they  are  formed,  will  perhaps  be  bettor  under- 
stood, he  thinks,  by  refcreneo  to  the  ill ust ration,  (Fig- 1*^7,)  for  which 
he  expresses  his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Bowman.  It  represents^  on  a 
magnified  scale,  six  lobules  of  the  liver^  and  was  mat.le  from  a  drawing 
nncler  the  microscope  of  a  section  of  the  liver  of  a  cat,  partially  injeetea 
through  the  portal  vein,  and  also  through  the  hepatic.  ' 

Mr,  Kicrnan  has  deduced   interesting  patiiological  inferences  from 
the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  liver  which  he  conceives  to  exist; 


Fig.  168, 


Fig.  109. 


Fint  Stage  of  Eepatlo  Veuotu  Congeflttoa.        Second  SUge  of  He^iLtia  Yenoiu  Congi^^tiop. 

thus,  he  considers  that  the  lobules  may  be  congested  by  accumulation 
of  blood  in  the  hepatic  or  in  the  portal  venous  sy  intern;  which  may  be 
detected  by  a  minute  inspection  of  the  lobules.     The  precise  causes  of  ' 
this  are  referred  to  in  another  work.*     The  accompanying  illustniUoEiS 
will  be  sufficient  here.    Fig.  168  represents  the  lobules  in  the  Jir$i  < 
stage  of  what  he  terms  hepatic  vefmns  congestion  or  congestion  of  thd  | 
terminations  of  the  hepatic  vein :  2,  the  interlobular  spaces  and  fisr* 
sures.    In  Fig.  169^  the  lobules  are  in  the  second  stage  of  congestion, ! 
B  and  C^  the  intcHobular  spaces;  D,  congested  intralobular  or  bepatio 
veins;  I^  congested  patches  extending  to  the  circumference  of  the 


'  Pmctico  of  Medigine,  3<i  edit,,  vol  ii*  chap.  3,  rhiiad*,  184S* 
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Fig.  170. 


Portal  Venous  Congestion. 
B.  InterlobnUr  spaees  and  flMnres. 


C.  Intra- 

E.  Con- 


lobules  ;  F,  uncongested  portioDS.  In  Fig.  170,  the  lobules  are  in  a 
state  o(  portal  venous  congestion;  not  a  common  occurrence.  It  has 
been  seen  by  Mr.  Kiernan  in  children  only. 

The  view  of  Mr.  Kiernan  has 
been  held  to  explain  also  the  diver- 
sity of  the  statement  of  anatomists 
as  to  the  relative  position  of  the 
red  and  yellow  substances,  which 
have  been  considered  to  compose 
the  liver :  the  red  is  the  congested 
portion  of  the  lobules,  whilst  the 
yellow  is  the  non-congested  portion 
in  jvhich  the  biliary  plexus  appears 
more  or  less  distinctly. 

The  liver  has  two  coats; — the 
outer,  derived  from  the  peritoneum, 
which  is  very  thin,  transparent, 
easily  lacerable,  and  vascular,  and 
is  the  seat  of  the  secretion  effected 
by  serous  membranes  in  general. 

It  does  not  cover  the  posterior  part,  ^^r^Vni-..  ""•  ^"""^'  '"'"''^" 
or  the  excavation  for  the  gall-blad- 
der, the  vena  cava,  or  the  fissures  in  the  concave  surface  of  the  liver. 
The  inner  coat  is  the  proper  membrane  of  the  liver.  It  is  thin,  but 
not  easily  torn,  and  covers  not  only  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
liver,  but  the  large  vessels 

that  are  proper  to  the  organ.  Fig.  171. 

The  condensed  areolar  sub- 
stance,—  which  unites  the 
sinus  of  the  vena  porta  and 
its  two  great  branches,  the 
hepatic  artery,  common  bili- 
ary duct,  lymphatic  glands, 
lymphatic  vessels,  and  nerves 
in  the  transverse  fossa  or  fis- 
sure of  the  liver, — was  de- 
scribed by  Glisson  as  a  cap- 
sule; and  hence  has  been 
called  capsule  of  Glisson,  It 
connects  the  various  anato- 
mical elements  of  the  liver 
\  together. 

The  gall-bladder  is  a  small 
membranous  pouch  of  a  py- 
riform  shape,  situate  at  the 
inferior  and  concave  surface 
of  the  liver  to  which  it  is 
attached;  and  above  the  co- 
lon and  duodenum.  A  quan- 
tity of  bile  is  usually  K)und  in  it.  It  is  not  met  with  in  all  animals; 
is  wanting  in  the  elephant,  horse,  stag,  camel,  rhinoceros,  and  goat ; 


Tlie  three  coats  of  Gall-bladder  sepaimted  from  each 
other. 

1.  External  or  peritoneal  ooat.    2.  Areolar  coat  with  its 
vessels  injected.    3.  Huooas  ooat  covered  with  wrinkles. 

4,  -A.  Valves,  formed  by  this  ooat  in  the  neolc  of  gall-bladder. 

5,  5.  Orifloes  of  maooas  foUieles  at  this  point. 
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in  certain  of  the  cetacea;  in  some  birds,  as  the  ostrich,  pigeon,  and 
parrot;  and  is  occasionally  so  in  man.    No  traces  of  it  are  met  with 

in  the  invertebrata.     It  may 
Fig- 172.  be  looked  upon  as  a  dilata- 

tion of  the  gall-ducts,  and 
adapted  for  the  reception 
and  retention  of  bile.  Its 
largest  part  or  fundus  is 
turned  forwards;  and,  when 
filled,  frequently  projects 
beyond  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  liver.  Its  narrowest 
portion,  cervix  or   neck^  is 

Gall-bladder  distended  with  Air,  and  with  its  Vessels     tumcd    backwards,    and    tcr- 

,  r.   *.     -*        «  J"^*^^^  \  „    V.  V        ,    *v     minates  in  the  cystic  duct 

1.  Cystic  artery.    2.   Branches  of  it  which  supply  the     x?    x  n         'i.     •  i 

peritoneal  coat  of  the  liver.    3.  Branch  of  the  hepatic  ar-     riXtemally,    it    JS    partly    CO- 
uliZr!"''  '"""  '"  «»ll-bl»<lder.    4.  Lymphatics  of  gaU-     ^^^^^      ^^     ^^^     peritonCUm, 

which  attaches  it  to  the 
liver,  and  to  which  it  is,  moreover,  adherent  by  areolar  tissue  and  ves- 
sels. Internally,  it  is  rugous;  the  folds  being  reticulated,  and  appear- 
ing somewhat  like  the  cells  of  a  honeycomb. 

Anatomists  have  differed  with  regard  to  the  number  of  coats  proper 
to  the  gall-bladder.  Some  have  described  two  only ; — the  peritoneal 
and  mucous;  others  have  added  an  intermediate  areolar  coat;  whilst 
others  have  reckoned  four ; — a  peritoneal, — a  thin  stratum  of  muscular 
fibres  passing  in  different  directions,  and  of  a  pale  colour, — an  areolar 
coat,  in  which  a  number  of  bloodvessels  is  situate,  and  an  internal 
mucous  coat.  The  existence  of  the  muscular  coat  has  been  denied  by 
perhaps  the  generality  of  anatomists ;  but  there  is  reason  for  believing 
in  its  existence.  Kciiliker*  affirms,  that  there  is,  between  its  peritoneal 
covering  and  the  abundant  subserous  connective  tissue,  a  delicate  layer 
of  muscles,  whose  fibre  cells  take  more  particularly  a  longitudinal  and 
a  transverse  direction  and  present  only  indistinct  nuclei.  Amussat 
saw  muscular  fibres  distinctly  in  a  gall-bladder  dilated  by  calculi;  and 
Dr.  Monro  (Tertius),*  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, asserts,  that  he  has  seen  it  contract,  in  a  living  animal,  for  half 
an  hour,  under  mechanical  irritation,  and  assume  the  shape  of  an  hour- 
glass. The  mucous  coat  forms  the  rugae  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded.  In  the  neck,  and  beginning  of  the  cystic  duct,  there  are  from 
three  to  seven — sometimes  twelve — semilunar  duplicatures,  which  re- 
tard the  flow  of  any  fluids  inwards  or  outwards.  These  are  sometinjes 
arranged  spirally,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  valve,  according  to  M. 
Amussat.' 

On  the  inner  surface  of  the  gall-bladder,  especially  near  its  neck, 
numerous  follicles  exist,  the  secretion  from  which  is  said  to  fill  the 
gall-bladder,  when  that  of  the  bile  has  been  interrupted  by  diseiise,  as 
in  yellow-fever,  scirrhus  of  the  liver,  &c.     The  hepatic  duct  is  the  com- 

'  Mikroskopische  Anatomie,  ii.  230,  Leipzig,  1852 ;  and  Amer.  edit,  bj  Dr.  D&  CosU» 
p.  538,  Philad.,  1854. 

*  Elements  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Bodj,  Edinb.,  1825. 
'  Magendie,  Pr6ci8,  &c.,  ii.  464. 
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mon  trunk  of  all  the  excretory  vessels  of  the  liver;  and  makes  its 
exit  from  that  organ  by  the  transverse  fissure.  It  is  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  about  the  diameter  of  an  ordinary  writing-quill. 
It  is  joined,  at  a  very  acute  angle,  by  the  duct  from  the  gall  bladder — 
cystic  duct — to  form  the  ductus  communis  choledochus.  The  cystic 
duct  is  about  the  same  length  as  the  hepatic.  The  dncttis  communis 
chokdochtis  is  about  three,  or  three  and  a  half  inches  long.  It  descends 
behind  the  right  extremity  of  the  pancreas,  through  its  substance; 
passes  for  an  inch  obliquely  between  the  coats  of  the. duodenum,  dimi- 
nishing in  diameter;  and  ultimately  terminates  by  a  yet  more  con- 
tracted orifice  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  intestine,  at  the  distance  of 
three  or  four  inches  from  the  stomach.  The  structure  of  all  these 
ducts  is  the  same.  The  external  coat  is  thick,  dense,  strong,  and  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  of  an  areolar  character ;  the  inner  is  a  mucous 
membrane,  like  that  which  lines  the  gall-bladder.  A  fibrous  and  a 
raucous  layer,  according  to  Kcilliker,*  can  be  readily  distinguished  in 
the  ductus  communis  choledochus  and  the  cystic  duct;  the  mucous 
layer  containing  a  few  muscular  fibre-cells;  but,  on  the  whole,  so 
sparingly,  that  these  ducts  cannot — he  considers — be  said  to  possess 
any  special  muscular  coat. 

The  secretion  of  bile  is  probably  effected  like  that  of  other  glandular 
organs;  modified,  of  course,  by  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  liver. 
We  have  seen,  that  the  organ  diifcrs  from  every  other  secretory  appa- 
ratus, in  having  two  kinds  of  blood  distributed  to  it ; — arterial  by  the 
hejiatic  artery ;  and  venous  by  the  vena  porta.  A  question  has  con- 
sequently arisen — from  which  of  these  is  the  bile  formed?  Anato- 
mical inspection  does  not  positively  settle  the  question;  for  whilst — 
as  has  been  seen— it  is  maintained  by  Miiller  and  others,  that  the  ulti- 
mate termination  of  the  capillaries  is  in  the  hepatic  veins;  others, 
with  Kiernan,  believe  that  they  communicate  with  the  portal  system; 
and  if  this  arrangement  were  demonstrated,  we  should  be  compelled 
to  ascribe  the  secretion  to  the  mixed  blood,  which  flows  in  the  inter- 
lobular veins.  But  this  point  of  hepatic  histology  is  not  determined. 
Argument  is  all  that  can  be  adduced  on  one  side  or  the  other.  The 
most  common  and  the  oldest  opinion  is,  that  the  bile  is  separated  from 
the  blood  of  the  vena  porta ;  and  the  chief  reasons  brought  forward 
in  favour  of  the  belief,  are  the  following:  First.  The  blood  of  the  por- 
tal system  is  better  adapted  than  arterial  blood  for  the  formation '  of 
bile,  on  account  of  its  having,  like  all  venous  blood,  more  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  which  are  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  humour  as  fat 
and  oily  as  the  bile;  and,  as  the  experiments  of  Schultz*  and  others 
have  proved,  that  portal  blood  contains  more  fat  than  that  of  other 
veins  and  arteries,  it  has  been  imagined,  by  some,  that  the  blood,  in 
crossing  the  omentum,  becomes  loaded  with  fat.  Secondly.  The  vena 
porta  ramifies  in  the  liver  after  the  manner  of  an  artery,  and  evidently 
communicates  with  the  secretory  vessels  of  the  bile.  Thirdly,  It  is 
larger  than  the  hepatic  artery ;  and  more  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  liver;  the  hepatic  artery  seeming  to  be  merely  for  the  nutrition  of 
the  liver,  as  the  bronchial  artery  is  for  that  of  the  lung. 

'  Op.  cit. 

*  Boat's  Magazine,  B.  xliy. ;  or  Gazette  M6dioale,  Aug.  15, 1835. 
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In  answer  to  these  positions,  it  has  been  argued.  First  That  there 
seems  to  be  no  more  reason  why  the  bile  should  be  formed  from  venous 
blood  than  other  fatty  and  oleaginous  humours, — marrow  and  fat  for 
example, — which  are  derived  from  arterial  blood.  It  is  asked,  too, 
whether,  in  point  of  fact,  the  blood  of  the  vena  porta  is  more  rich  in 
carbon  and  hydrogen?  and  whether  there  be  a  closer  chemical  relation 
between  bile  and  the  blood  of  the  vena  porta,  than  between  fat  and 
arterial  blood  ?  The  notion  of  the  absorption  of  fat  from  the  omentum, 
it  is  properly  urged,  is  totally  gratuitous.  Secondly,  The  vena  porta 
does  not  exist  in  the  invertebrated  animals;  and  yet,  in  a  number  of 
them,  there  is  an  hepatic  apparatus,  and  a  secretion  of  bile.  Thirdly, 
Admitting  that  the  vena  porta  is  distributed  to  the  liver  after  the 
manner  of  an  artery ;  is  it  clear,  it  has  been  asked,  that  it  is  inservient 
to  the  biliary  secretion?  Fourthly,  If  the  vena  porta  be  more  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  liver  than  the  hepatic  artery,  the  latter  ap- 
pears to  bear  a  better  ratio  to  the  quantity  of  bile  secreted:  and, 
Lastly.  It  is  clear,  as  has  been  shown  in  another  place,  that  the  liver 
has  other  important  functions  connected  with  the  portal  system,  as  the 
admixture  of  heterogeneous  liquids  absorbed  from  the  intestinal  canal, 
and  their  assimilation. 

In  the  absence  of  accurate  knowledge  derived  from  direct  experi- 
ment, physiologists  have  usually  embraced  one  or  other  of  these  excla- 
sive  views.  The  generality,  as  we  have  remarked,  assign  the  function 
to  the  vena  porta.  Bichat,  J.  MUller,  and  others,  ascribe  it  to  the 
hepatic  artery.  M.  Broussais^  thinks  it  probable,  that  the  blood  ofithe 
vena  porta  is  not  foreign  to  the  formation  of  bile,  since  it  is  'confounded 
with  that  of  the  hepatic  artery  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver;  "but 
to  say  with  the  older  writers,  that  the  bile  can  only  be  formed  from 
venous  blood,  is,  in  our  opinion,"  he  remarks,  "to  advance  too  bold  a 
position,  since  the  hepatic  arteries  send  branches  to  each  of  the  gland- 
ular acini,  that  compose  the  liver."  M.  Magendie  likewise  concludes, 
that  nothing  militates  against  the  idea  of  both  kinds  of  blood  partici- 
pating in  the  secretion ;  and  that  it  is  supported  by  anatomy,  as  injec- 
tions prove,  that  all  the  vessels  of  the  liver, — arterial,  venous,  lymphatic, 
and  excretory, — communicate  with  each  other.  Mr.  Kiernan,  as  we 
have  seen,  considers  that  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  artery,  after  having 
nourished  the  liver,  is  inservient  to  the  secretion,  but  not  until  it  has 
become  venous,  and  entered  the  portal  veins.  He, — with  all  those  that 
coincide  v/ith  him  in  the  morphological  arrangement  of  the  liver, — 
denies  that  there  is  any  communication  between  the  ducts  and  blood- 
vessels ;  and  asserts,  that  if  injections  pass  between  them,  it  is  owing 
to  the  rupture  of  the  coats  of  the  vessels.  Experiments  on  pigeons, 
by  M.  Simon,*  of  Metz,  showed,  that  when  the  hepatic  artery  was  tied, 
the  secretion  of  bile  continued,  but  that  if  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins 
were  tied,  no  ti^ace  of  bile  was  subsequently  found  in  the  liver.  It 
would  thence  appear,  that  in  these  animals  the  secretion  of  bile  takes 
place  from  venous  blood.  But  inferences  from  the  ligature  of  those 
vessels  have  been  very  discordant.    In  two  cases,  in  which  Mr.  Phillips 

*  Traits  de  PhTsiologie,  &c.,  translation  by  Drs.  BeU  and  La  Roche,  3d  edit.,  p.  456, 
Philad.,  1832. 
'  Kdinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  zc.  229, 
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tied  the  hepatic  artery,  the  secretion  of  bile  was  uninterrupted,  yet  the 
same  thing  was  observed  in  three  other  cases,  in  which  the  ligature  was 
applied  to  the  trunk  of  the  vena  porta. 

The  view,  that  ascribes  the  bile  to  the  hepatic  artery,  has  always 
appeared  to  the  author  the  most  probable.  It  has  all  analogy  in  its 
favour.  There  has  been  no  disputed  origin  as  regards  the  other  secre- 
tions, excepting,  of  late,  in  the  case  of  the  urinary.  All  proceed  from 
arterial  blood ;  and  function  sufficient,  we  have  seen,  can  be  assigned 
to  the  portal  system,  without  conceiving  it  to  be  concerned  in  the 
formation  of  bile.  We  have,  moreover,  morbid  cases,  which  would 
seem  to  show  that  bile  can  be  formed  from  the  blood  of  the  hepatic 
artery.  Mr.  Abernethy*  met  with  an  instance,  in  which  the  trunk  of 
the  vena  porta  terminated  in  the  vena  cava;  yet  bile  was  found  in  the 
biliary  ducts.  A  similar  case  is  given  by  Mr.  Lawrence  f  and  Professor 
Monro^  details  a  case  communicated  to  him  by  the  late  Mr.  Wilson,  then 
of  the  Windmill  Street  School,  in  which  there  was  reason  to  suppose, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  bile  had  been  derived  from  the  hepatic 
artery.  The  patient,  a  female,  thirteen  years  old,  died  from  the  effects 
of  an  injury  of  the  head.  On  dissection,  Mr.  Wilson  found  a  large 
swelling  at  the  root  of  the  mesentery,  consisting  of  several  absorbent 
glands  in  a  scrofulous  state.  Upon  cutting  into  the  mass,  he  acci- 
dentally observed  a  large  vein  passing  directly  from  it  into  the  vena 
cava  inferior,  which,  on  dissection,  proved  to  be  the  vena  porta;  and 
on  tracing  the  vessels  entering  into  it,  one  proved  to  be  the  inferior 
mesenteric  vein:  and  another,  which  came  directly  to  meet  it,  from 
behind  the  stomach,  proved  to  be  a  branch  of  the  splenic  vein,  but 
somewhat  larger,  which  ran  upwards  by  the  side  of  the  vena  cava  in- 
ferior, and  entered  that  vein  immediately  before  it  passes  behind  the 
liver.  Mr.  Wilson  traced  the  branches  of  the  trunk  of  the  vessel  cor- 
responding to  the  vena  porta  sufficiently  far  in  the  mesentery  and 
mesocolon  to  be  convinced,  that  it  was  the  only  vessel  that  returned 
the  blood  from  the  small  intestines,  and  from  the  cascum  and  colon  of 
the  large  intestines.  He  could  trace  no  vein  passing  into  the  liver  at 
the  cavity  of  the  porta;  but  a  small  one  descended  from  the  little 
epiploon,  and  soon  joined  one  of  the  larger  branches  df  the  splenic 
vein.  The  hepatic  artery  came  off  in  a  distinct  trunk  from  the  aorta, 
and  ran  directly  to  the  liver.  It  was  much  larger  than  usual.  The 
greater  size  of  the  hepatic  artery,  in  this  case,  would  favour  the  idea, 
that  the  arterial  blood  had  to  execute  some  office,  that  ordinarily  be- 
longs to  the  vena  porta.  Was  this  the  formation  of  bile  ?  The  case 
seems,  too,  to  show,  that  bile  can  be  formed  from  the  blood  of  the 
hepatic  artery. 

Professor  Gintrac*  has  published  a  case  in  which  there  was  ossifica- 
tion with  obliteration  of  the  vena  porta.  The  patient  died  of  ascites. 
The  liver  was  pale  or  whitish,  and  irregularly  wrinkled  or  mammil- 
lated  on  its  surface.  The  gall-bladder  contained  a  medium  quantity  of 
thickish  yellow  bile.    The  biliary  ducts  were  normal    The  vena  porta 

'  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  Ixxxiii. 
2  Medico-Chiiurjfical  Transactions,  iv.  174. 

*  Kleoicnts  of  Anatomy,  Edinburgh,  1S25. 

*  Cited  in  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  Oct.,  1844,  p.  476. 
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above  the  junction  of  the  splenic  and  superior  mesentei-ic  veins  was 
completely  filled  by  an  old  clot,  which  adhered  to  the  inner  membrane. 
The  clot  was  solid,  and  of  a  deepish  black  colour.  At  the  same  part 
of  the  vein  several  osseous  plates  were  observed  many  lines  in  diame- 
ter, which  were  situate  between  the  inner  and  middle  coats  of  the  vein, 
without  having  much  adherence  to  either.  All  the  abdominal  veins  that 
ended  in  these  vessels  were  gorged  with  blood,  and  varicose.  Professor 
Gintrac  ascribed  the  ascites  to  the  obliteration  and  ossification  of  the 
vena  porta,  and  he  considered  the  case  to  prove,  that  although  oblite- 
ration of  that  vessel  probably  modified  the  secretion  of  bile,  it  did  not 
prevent  it  altogether;  but  interfered  materially  with  the  nutrition  of  the 
liver.  Hence,  he  inferred,  that  the  blood  of  the  vena  porta  contributes 
to  the  nutrition  of  the  liver;  but  is  not  indispensable  to  the  secretion 
of  bile. 

In  Professor  Hall's  patient,*  the  vena  porta  and  its  bifurcation  were 
completely  filled  with  encephaloid  matter,  so  that  no  blood  could  pass 
through  it  to  the  liver;  the  secretion  of  bile  could  not,  consequently, 
have  been  effected  through  its  agency.  It  has  been  presumed,  however, 
that,  in  such  cases,  portal  blood  might  still  enter  the  liver  through  the 
extensive  anastomoses,  which  Professor  Ketzius,*  of  Stockholm,  found 
to  exist  between  the  abdominal  veins.  That  gentleman  observed,  when 
he  tied  the  vena  porta  near  the  liver,  and  threw  a  coloured  injection 
into  the  portion  below  the  ligature,  that  branches  were  filled,  some  of 
which,  proceeding  from  the  duodenum,  terminated  in  the  vena  cava; 
whilst  others,  arising  from  the  colon,  terminated  in  the  left  emulgent 
vein.  In  subsequent  investigations,  he  observed  an  extensive  plexus  of 
minute  veins  ramifying  in  the  areolar  tissue  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
peritoneum,  part  of  which  was  connected  with  the  vena  porta,  whilst 
the  other  terminated  in  the  system  of  the  vena  cava.  In  a  successful 
injection,  these  veins  were  seen  anastomosing  very  freely  in  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  abdomen,  with  the  colic  veins,  as  well  as  with  those 
of  the  kidneys,  pelvis,  and  even  the  vena  cava.  The  arrangement, 
pointed  out  by  Retzius,  accounts  for  the  mode  in  which  the  blood  of 
the  abdominal  venous  system  reaches  the  cava,  when  the  vena  porta  is 
obliterated  from  any  cause;  and  it  shows  the  possibiliti/ of  portal  blood 
reaching  the  liver  so  as  to  be  inservient  to  the  biliary  secretion,  but 
does  not,  we  think,  exhibit  the  probability. 

Since  then,  cases  of  obliteration  of  the  vena  porta  have  been  re- 
corded, in  which  the  nutrition  of  the  liver  was  materially  impaired,  so 
that  the  organ  had  become  atrophied,  whilst  the  secretion  of  bile  per- 
sisted. Such  a  case  is  given  by  M.  Raikem,^  of  Brussels.  In  this,  the 
vein  was  entirely  obliterated  by  clots  of  blood  intimately  adherent  to 
its  inner  surface.  The  liver  was  smaller  than  usual;  the  gall-bladder 
contained  a  large  quantity  of  serous  bile  of  a  yellowish  and  orange 
colour,  and  the  cystic  and  hepatic  ducts  were  filled  with  it.  The  trunk 
of  the  hepatic  artery  was  three  lines  in  diameter,  and  contained  no  clots 

'  Page  528. 

^  Ars»  Beriittelse  af  Sotterblad,  1835,  S.  9 ;  cited  in  Zeitscbrift  fiir  die  Qes&mmte 
Heilkunde,  Feb.,  1837,  S.  251. 

*  Meniwres  de  I'Acadi  mie  Royale  de  Medecine  de  Boldqiip,  torn,  i.,  BraxeUes,  1848 ; 
trauslated  iu  the  Kdiub.  Med.  and  Surg.  JouiU<ii,  Apiil,  lb5U,  p.  350. 
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of  blood ;  ant  such  was  the  case  with  the  supra-hepatic  veins.  Whence 
M.  Raikem  concludes,  that  in  the  present  state  of  physiological  know- 
ledge, there  are  reasons  sufficiently  conclusive  for  the  opinion,  that  the 
hepatic  artery  is  capable  alone  of  furnishing  to  the  liver  the  materials 
necessary  for  the  secretion  of  bile,  when  the  vena  porta  is  obliterated 
.  to  so  great  a  degree  as  not  to  allow  the  blood  to  be  conveyed  through 
it  to  the  organ;  and,  he  asks,  as  the  result  of  observations  of  numerous 

{)athological  cases,  whether  "it  is  indeed  proved,  as  is  generally  be- 
ieved,  that  the  hepatic  artery  is  alone  charged  with  the  function  of 
nourishing  the  liver  to  the  exclusion  of  the  portal  vein,"  when  "we 
observe  that  the  liver  is  atrophied  in  those  in  whom  the  portal  vein 
has  be^n  entirely  obliterated  for  a  long  time?"  An  additional  case  of 
the  kind  has  been  detailed  by  Dr.  Craigie.*  In  this,  the  vein  was 
found  completely  filled  and  distended  by  firm,  yet  compressible,  elastic 
matter,  as  if  the  vessel  had  been  injected,  so  that  its  diameter  was  fully 
one  inch.  Of  the  eftects  of  this  obliteration,  the  most  remarkable, 
again,  was  the  atrophy  of  the  liver,  which  was  not  more  than  one-third 
of  its  usual  size.  A  small  quantity  of  light  coloured  bile  was  found  in 
the  gall-bladder,  and  during  life  the  faeces  had  the  usual  colour.  "M. 
Raikem,"  says  Dr.  Craigie, "  has  adverted  to  the  notion  so  much  favoured 
by  various  physiological  speculators,  that  the  hepatic  artery  is  employed 
in  maintaining  the  nutrition  of  the  liver,  while  to  the  portal  vein  be- 
longs the  function  of  conveying  to  the  gland  the  materials  from  which 
bile  is  to  be  prepared;  and,  to  show  its  incompetency,  has  adduced 
several  conclusive  arguments.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a 
stronger  argument  against  it  than  is  furnished  by  the  facts  of  this  case. 
The  portal  vein  was  completely  obstructed,  and  no  blood  must  for  a 
long  time  have  been  conveyed  through  its  branches  into  the  gland. 
The  liver  is  likewise  very  much  reduced  in  size,  not,  indeed,  uniformly 
and  equally  in  all  its  parts,  but  still  so  much  and  so  generally  atrophied, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  ascribe  the  diminution  and  wasting  of  parts  to  any 
other  cause.  The  two  circumstances,  therefore,  appear  to  stand  in  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  history  of 
this  case  is  rendered  imperfect  by  the  circumstance,  that  "the  state  of 
the  hepatic  artery  was  not  ascertained." 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  portal  system  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  formation  of  bile;  yet  a  modern  writer*  considers  it  "a  most 
puerile  question"  to  ask  whether  the  secretion  can  be  effected  from 
venous  blood  I     "Had  not,"  he  adds,  "  secretion  been  destined  to  take 

!)lace  from  the  blood  of  the  vena  portarum,  nature  would  not  have 
)een  at  the  pains  to  distribute  it  through  the  liver;  the  peculiar  ar- 
rangement is  already  an  answer  to  the  question;  the  end  of  it  is,  as  I 
have  said,  to  economise  arterial  blood."  As  before  remarked,  however, 
a  sufficient  function  can  be  assigned  to  the  portal  system  without  sup- 
posing that  it  has  any  agency  in  the  secretion  of  bile.  Still,  there  is 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  idea,  that  both  kinds  of  blood  may  be 
inservient  to  the  secretion.     Mention  has  been  made  elsewhere,  that 

'  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  April,  1850,  p.  512. 

'  Dr.  R.  WiUis,  London  and  Edinb.  Monthly  Journal  of  Med.  Sciences,  Sept.,  1841, 
p.  628. 
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MM.  Bouchardat  and  Sandras,  having  fed  herbivoroul  animals  on 
farinaceous  substances,  detected  more  dextrin,  grape  sugar,  and  lactic 
acid  in  the  blood  of  the  vena  porta  than  in  that  of  any  other  vessel ; 
and  that  Trommer  discovered  grape  sugar  in  the  blood  of  the  portal 
vein,  but  not  in  that  of  the  hepatic  veins  of  animals  with  whose  food 
that  substance  had  been  mixed.  Moreover,  MM.  Blondlot'  and  Chossat^ 
found,  that  the  administration  of  non-nitrogenous  articles  of  food,  espe- 
cially of  sugar,  considerably  increased  the  amount  of  bile  secreted. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  Nasse  found,  that  a  diet  of  animal  food 
induced  a  far  more  abundant  secretion  of  bile  in  the  dog  than  vegeta- 
ble amylaceous  food;  yet  an  abundant  addition  of  fat  to  the  ordinary 
food  of  the  animal  occasioned  a  marked  augmentation  of  the  secretion. 
When  cats,  however,  were  fed  on  pure  fat.  Bidder  and  Schmidr  found, 
that  they  secreted  no  more  bile  than  if  they  had  been  wholly  deprived 
of  food  for  the  same  time.  An  exclusive  fatty  diet  does  not,  therefore,  . 
aflfect  the  biliary  secretion.* 

When  bile  is  once  formed  in  the  tissue  of  the  liver,  it  is  received 
into  the  minute  excretory  radicles,  whence  it  proceeds  along  the  ducts 
until,  from  all  quarters,  it  arrives  at  the  hepatic  duct.  A  difference  of 
sentiment  exists  regarding  the  course  of  the  bile  from  the  liver  and 
gall-bladder  to  the  duodenum.  According  to  some,  it  is  constantly 
passing  along  the  choledoch  duct;  but  the  quantity  is  not  the  same 
during  digestion  as  at  other  times.  In  the  intervals  of  digestion  a  part 
only  of  the  bile  attains  the  duodenum ;  the  remainder  ascends  along 
the  cystic  duct,  and  is  deposited  in  the  gall-bladder.  During  digestion, 
however,  not  only  the  whole  of  the  newly  secreted  bile  arrives  at  the 
duodenum,  but  that  which  had  been  collected  in  the  interval  is  evacu- 
ated into  the  intestine.  In  support  of  this  view  it  is  affirmed,  that  bile 
is  always  met  with  in  the  duoaenum ;  and  that  the  gall-bladder  always 
contains  more  bile  when  abstinence  is  prolonged,  and  is  empty  imme- 
diately after  digestion. 

A  great  difficulty  has  been,  to  explain  how  the  bile  gets  into  the 
gall-bladder ;  and  in  what  manner  it  is  expelled  from  that  reservoir. 
In  many  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  the  hepatic  duct  and  cystic  duct 
open  separately  into  the  duodenum;  whilst  ductsj  called  hepaixt-cystic^ 
pass  directly  from  the  liver  to  the  gall-bladder.  In  man,  however,  the 
only  visible  route,  by  which  it  can  reach  that  reservoir,  is  by  the 
cystic  duct,  the  direction  of  which  is  retrograde ;  and,  consequently, 
the  bile  in  the  erect  attitude  has  to  ascend  against  gravity.  The  spiral 
valve  of  M.  Amussat  has  been  presumed  to  act  like  the  screw  of  Ar- 
chimedes, and  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  the  refluent  bile;  but  this 
appears  to  be  imaginary.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible,  to  see  any  analogy 
between  the  corporeal  and  the  hydraulic  instrument.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  termination  of  the  choledoch  duct  in  the  duodenum  has 
probably  a  more  positive  influence.  The  embouchure  is  the  narrow- 
est part  of  the  duct ;  the  ratio  of  its  calibre  to  that  of  the  hepatic  duct 

'  Essai  8ur  les  Fonctions  du  Foie,  p.  62,  Paris,  1846. 
«  Gazette  Medicale  de  Paris,  Oct.,  1843. 

•  Die  Verdauungssiifte  und  der  Stoffwecbsel,  S.  151,  Mitau  und  Leipzig,  1S52. 

*  Lehmann,  Physiological  Chemistry,  translated  from  the  German  by  Dt.  Day  ;  Amer. 
edit,  by  Dr.  R.  E.  Rogers,  i.  472,  Philad.,  1855. 
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naving  been  estimated  at  not  more  than  one  to  six,  and  to  the  calibre 
of  its  own  duct  as  one  to  fifteen.  This  might  render  it  impracticable 
for  the  bile  to  flow  into  the  duodenum  as  promptly  as  it  arrives  at  the 
embouchure ;  and,  in  this  way  collecting  in  the  duct,  it  might  reflow 
into  the  gall-bladder.  M.  Amussat,  indeed,  affirms,  that  this  can  be 
demonstrated  on  the  dead  body.  By  injecting  water  or  mercury  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  hepatic  duct,  the  injected  liquid  was  found  to 
issue  both  by  the  aperture  into  the  duodenum,  and  by  the  upper  aper- 
ture of  the  cystic  duct  into  the  gall-bladder. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  the  gall-bladder  empties  itself 
during  digestion,  it  is  probably  by  a  contractile  action.  We  have 
seen,  that  it  has  not  usually  been  admitted  to  possess  a  muscular  coat, 
but  that  it  is  manifestly  contractile.  The  chyme,  as  it  passes  into  the 
duodenum,  excites  the  orifice  of  the  choledoch  duct;  this  excitement 
is  propagated  along  the  duct  to  the  gall-bladder,  which  contracts ;  but 
according  to  M.  Amussat  does  not  evacuate  its  contents  suddenly;  for 
the  different  planes  of  the  spiral  valve  are  applied  against  each  other, 
and  only  permit  the  flow  to  take  place  slowly.  This  he  found  was  the 
case  in  the  dead  body,  when  water  w^s  injected  into  the  gall-bladder, 
and  then  passed  out  through  the  cystic  duct.  Other  physiologists 
have  presumed,  that  although  the  bile  is  secreted  in  a  continuous 
manner,  it  only  flows  into  the  duodenum  during  chylification ;  at  other 
times,  the  choledoch  duct  is  contracted,  so  that  the  bile  is  compelled 
to  reflow  through  the  cystic  duct  into  the  gall-bladder;  and  it  is  only 
when  the  gall-bladder  is  filled,  that  it  passes  freely  into  the  duodenum. 
Independently,  however,  of  other  objections  to  this  view,  vivisections 
have  shown,  that  if  the  orifice  of  the  choledoch  duct  be  exposed,  what- 
ever may  be  the  circumstances  in  which  the  animal  is  placed,  the  bile 
is  seen  issuing  guttatim  at  the  surface  of  the  intestine.  That  the  flow 
of  bile  from  the  gall-bladder,  however,  is  dependent  upon  the  presence 
of  aliment  in  the  intestines,  is  shown  by  the  fact,  tliat  the  reservoir  is 
almost  always  found  turgid  in  those  who  have  died  from  starvation ; 
the  secretion  formed  at  the  ordinary  slow  rate  having  gradually  accu- 
mulated for  want  of  demand.  This  fact,  it  has  been  properly  remarked, 
is  important  in  juridical  inquiries. 

The  biliary  secretion,  which  proceeds  immediately  from  the  liver — 
hepatic  Z>i7e— differs  from  that  obtained  from  the  gall-bladder, — cystic 
bile.  The  latter  possesses  greater  bitterness ;  is  thicker,  of  a  deeper 
colour ;  and  is  that  which  has  been  usually  analyzed.  It  is  of  a  yel- 
lowish-green colour;  viscid;  and  slightly  bitter.  It  combines  readily 
with  water  in  all  proportions;  mixes  freely  with  oil  or  fat;  and  foams, 
when  stirred,  like  soapy  water.  It  is,  indeed,  in  common  use  in  the 
same  way  as  soap  for  cleansing  articles  of  dress,  and  especially  for 
taking  out  grease.  Its  chemical  properties  have  been  frequently 
examined;  yet  much  is  still  needed,  before  we  can  consider  the  ana- 
lysis satisfactory.  Cystic  bile  has  been  generally  supposed  to  have  an 
alkaline  reaction;  but  M.  Bouisson,  Dr.  Kemp,  and  Von  GorupBesa- 
nez,*  and  others  who  examined  it,  state,  that  when  fresh  and  perfectly 
healthy,  it  is  neutral.    The  last  observer  found  it  at  first  neutral ;  but 

*  Unterstichungen  iiber  GaUe,  S.  17,  Erlangen,  1846. 
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in  the  early  periods  of  its  decomposition  it  is  apt  to  become  acid,  and 
afterwards  alkaline.  The  effects  of  bile,  however,  on  test  papers  are 
difficult  to  appreciate,  on  account  of  the  yellow  stain  it  gives  them.  It 
has  been  examined  by  Boerhaave,  Verheyen,  Baglivi,  Hartmann, 
Macbride,  Ramsay,  Gaubius,  Cadet,  Fourcroy,  Maclurg,  Th^nard, 
Berzelius,  Chevreul,  Leuret  and  Lassaigne,  Frommherz  and  Gugert, 
Schultz,  Vogel,  John,  Treviranus,  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  Bouisson, 
Liebig,  Kemp,  Platner,  Frerichs,  Von  Gorup-Besanez,  Mulder,  Bensch, 
Strecker,  &c.,^  &c.  ThdnardV  analysis  of  1100  parts  of  human  bile  is 
as  follows: — water,  1000;  albumen,  42;  resinous  matter,  41 ;  yellow 
matter,  {chohpyrrhin^  hiliplicein)^  2  to  10 ;  free  soda,  5  or  6 ;  phosphate 
and  sulphate  of  soda,  chloride  of  calcium,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  oxide 
of  iron,  4  or  5.  According  to  M.  Chevallier,  it  contains  also  a  quan- 
tity of  picromel  or  bilin.  Berzelius^  called  in  question  the  correctness 
of  M.  Th^uard's  analysis,  and  gave  the  following : — water,  908*4 ;  bilin, 
80;  albumen,  3*0;  soda,  4*1;  phosphate  of  lime,  0*1;  common  salt, 
3*4;  phosphate  of  soda,  with  some  lime,  I'O.  His  analysis  of  ox-gall 
gave,  water,  928-380 ;  solid  constituents,  71-620;  bilin,  50*000;  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  lactate  of  soda,  and  extractive  matter  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, 4*334;  cholesterin,  -001;  mucus,  2*350.  In  a  more  recent  essay* 
he  gives  the  proportions  in  man  as  follows : — water,  90-44 ;  bilin,  8*00 
mucus  of  the  gall-bladder,  0*30;  alkali  associated  with  bilin,  0*41 
chloride  of  sodium;  alkaline  lactate,  and  extractive  matters,  0*74 
phosphates  and  sulphates  of  soda  and  lime,  0*11.  The  results  of  Dr. 
Davy V  analysis  of  healthy  bile  were  as  follows : — water,  86*0 ;  resin 
of  bile,  12*5;  albumen,  1*5.  The  experiments  of  Gmelin,  for  which  he 
is  highly  complimented  by  Berzelius,*  although  the  latter  considers, 
that  some  of  the  products  may  have  been  formed  by  the  reaction  of 
elements  upon  each  other — yielded  the  following  results: — an  odorous 
material,  like  musk;  cholesterin;  oleic  acid;  margaric  acid;  cholic 
acid;  resin  of  bile;  taurin  (gallenasparagin);  bilin;  colouring 
matter;  osmazome;  a  substance  which,  when  heated,  had  the  odour 
of  urine;  another  resembling  bird-lime,  gleadin;  albumen  (?);  mucus 
of  the  gall-bladder;  casein,  or  a  similar  substance;  ptyalin,  or  a  simi- 
lar matter;  bicarbonate  of  soda;  carbonate  of  ammonia;  acetate  of 
soda;  oleate,  margarate,  chelate,  and  phosphate  of  potassa  and  soda; 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  phosphate  of  lime.  Cadet^  considered  bile  as 
a  soap  with  a  base  of  soda,  mixed  with  sugar  of  milk, — a  view,  which 
Raspail,^  Demar9ay,®  Liebig  and  others  think,  harmonizes  most  with 
observed  facts.  Every  other  substance  met  with  in  the  bile,  M.  Kas- 
pail  looks  upon  as  accessory.     M.  Demargay  regards  it  as  a  soda  salt; 

'  Lehmann,  Lehrbuch  der  Physiologischen  Chemie,  ii.  61,  Leipzig,  1850 ;  and  Amer. 
edit,  of  Dr.  Day's  translation,  i.  458,  Philad.,  1856. 

*  M6m.  de  la  Soci6t6  d'Arcueil,  i.  38,  Paris,  1807. 
'  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  iii.  241. 

*  Art.  OaUe,  Handworterbuch  der  Physiologic,  3te  Lieferung,  s.  518,  Braunschweig, 
1842. 

*  Monro's  Elements  of  Anatomy,  i.  579. 

•  Henle,  art.  Galle,  in  Encyclop.  Worterb.  u.  s.  w.  B.  xiii.  S.  126,  Berlin,  1835. 

.    '  Experiences  sur  la  Bile  des  Uommes,  &c.,  in  M6m.  de  I'AcadSm.  de  Paris,  1767. 

•  Chimie  Oi^anique,  p.  451,  Paris,  1833. 

•  Annal.  der  Pharinac,  xxvii.,  cited  by  Liebig,  Animal  Chemistry,  Web8t«r*8  edit., 
p.  305,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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and  regards  the  essential  constituents  to  be  an  oily  acid,  which  he 
terms  choleic,  and  soda,  which  exito  in  a  state  of  combination  wiih  it. 
Again,  it  has  been  analyzed  by  Muratori,^  who  assigns  it  the  follow- 
ing constituents; — water,  832;  peculiar  fatty  matter,  6;  colouring 
matter,  11 ;  cholesterin  combined  with  soda,  4;  picromel  of  Thenard, 
94*86;  osraazorae  {estratto  di  came),  2*69;  mucus,  37:  soda,  5*14;  phos- 
phate of  soda,  3*45;  phosphate  of  lime,  3;  and  chloride  of  sodium, 
1*86.  Von  Gorup-Besanez,*  who  found  oxide  of  iron  as  a  common 
constituent  of  the  ashes  of  the  bile,  states,  that  copper  can  generally 
be  detected  in  it  in  health ;  and  constantly  in  biliary  calculi. 

One  of  the  most  recent  analyses  of  human  bile  is  given  by  Frerichs.* 
It  was  obtained  from  healthy  men  killed  by  severe  accidents.  The 
following  is  one  analysis: — 
water,  86*00 ;  solid  constitu- 
ents, 14*00 ;  bilate  of  soda  [cho- 
leate  of  soda  ?]  10*22 ;  choles- 
terin, 0*16;  margarin  and  olein, 
0*32;  mucus,  2*66;  chloride  of 
sodium,  0*25;  tribasic  phos- 
phate of  soda,  0*20 ;  basic  phos- 
phate of  lime,  basic  phosphate 
of  magnesia,  0*18 ;  sulphate  of 
lime,  0*02;  peroxide  of  iron, 
traces. 

The  proportion  of  solid  mat- 
ter in  th^e  bile  is  usually  from 
9  to  12  per  cent.,  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  consists  of  cho- 
lesterin and  bilin.  Cholesterin 
is  almost  altogether  composed 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  Bi- 
lin contains  nitrogen.  Its  formula  is  C^**H^O"N*  and  a  certain  amount 
of  sulphur. 

One  cause  of  the  discrepancies  in  the  analyses  of  bile  is  considered 
to  be  the  facility  with  which  it  undergoes  decomposition.  Such  has 
long  been  the  opinion  of  distinguished  chemists,  as  Berzelius  and  Mul- 
der, and  it  is  held  by  a  more  recent  analyst,  Strecker,  who  affirms  that 
bile  consists  essentially  of  two  soda  salts,  formed  of  soda  and  two  resin- 
ous acids — one  of  them  containing  nitrogen  and  no  sulphur ;  the  other 
a  large  quantity  of  sulphur  and  no  nitrogen.  Bilin,  in  other  words,  is, 
according  to  him,  a  compound  substance  formed  of  chelate  or  glycocho- 
late,  and  of  sulpho-cholate,  choleate  or  taurocholate  of  soda, — all  the 
other  products  obtained  from  it  being  the  results  of  its  decomposition.* 

I  BuUetino  Mediche  di  Bologna,  p.  160,  Agosto  et  Settembre,  1836. 

«  Op.  cit.,  S.  41. 

'  Hannov.  Annal.  1  and  2,  1845,  cited  in  Simon's  Animal  Chemistrj,  Sydenham 
edition,  ii.  519,  London,  1846. 

^  For  the  analyses  of  Gunderlach  and  Strecker,  Mnlder,  and  Bensoh,  see  British  and 
Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  Jan.,  1849,  p.  259 ;  also.  Carpenter's  Principles  of 
Haman  Physiology,  4th  Amer.  edit.,  p.  620 ;  and  for  those  of  J.  Bedtenbacher,  Bensoh 
and  Strecker,  the  Report  of  Scherer  in  Canstatt  and  Bisenmann's  Jahresberioht  iiber 
die  Fortschntte  in  der  Biologic  im  Jahre,  1848,  S.  78,  Erlang.,  1849. 
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Messrs.  Kirkes  and  Paget*  think,  that  the  analysis  of  Berzelius  is  the 
mo^  nearly  correct  of  the  many  that  have  been  published;  but  that, 
after  all,  its  physiology  is  perhaps  more  illustratea  by  its  ultimate  ele- 
mentary composition,  which  shows,  that,  compared  with  the  organic 
parts  of  the  blood,  it  contains  a  large  preponderance  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  and  a  deficiency  of  nitrogen. 

The  specific  gravity  of  bile,  at  6°  centigrade,  according  to  M. 
Th^nard,  is  1*026,  ana  John,  Schiibler  and  Kapfl*  accord  with  him. 
Frerichs  found  it  to  be,  in  one  case,  1*040 ;  in  another,  1-032.  Schultz 
found  that  of  an  ox,  after  feeding,  at  15°  to  be  1*026 ;  of  a  fasting 
animal,  1*030. 

Hepatic  and  cystic  bile  do  not  appear  to  difler  materially  from  each 
other,  except  in  the  greater  concentration  of  the  different  elements  in 
the  latter.  MM.  Leuret  and  Lassaigne*  found  them  to  be  alike  in  the 
dog.  M.  Orfila,'  however,  affirms,  that  human  hepatic  bile  does  not 
contain  picromel. 

When  bile  is  placed  in  contact  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  it  first 
of  all  assumes  a  deep  green  tint,  which  passes  to  blue  on  the  addition 
of  a  fresh  portion  of  the  acid,  and  to  red  if  we  continue  to  add  the 
acid, — qualities  which  enable  it  to  be  detected  in  the  urine,  and  in  the 
serum  of  the  blood  of  the  jaundiced.*  Examined  with  the  microscope, 
it  is  seen  to  contain  a  few,  and  but  a  few,  globules  of  mucus,  proceed- 
ing, according  to  M.  Mandl,*  from  the  muciparous  glands  of  the  gall- 
bladder ;  lamellae  of  cylinder-epithelium  swimming  in  an  amorphous 
liquid,  and  small  yellowish  globules.  At  times,  crystals  of  cholesterin 
are  also  observed  in  it. 

It  is  impracticable  to  fix  upon  any  average  amount  of  bile  secreted 
in  the  24  hours.  This  must  vary  according  to  the  amount  of  food,  and 
the  number  of  times  it  is  taken,  independently  of  other  circumstances 
According  to  Burdach,**  from  the  experiments  of  De  Graaf  and  Keill 
on  dogs,  Haller  inferred,  that  24  ounces  are  secreted  by  man  in  that 
time.  It  was  not,  however,  from  the  experiments  of  De  Graaf  and 
Keill,  that  Haller  drew  such  inference,  but  from  those  of  Maurice  Van 
Reverhorst.^  Liebig  estimates  the  daily  discharge  at  from  17  to  24 
ounces."  In  the  experiments  of  M.  Blondlot,*  twelve  and  a  half 
drachms  on  an  average  were  found  to  be  discharged  from  a  fistulous 
opening  in  the  gall-bladder  of  a  dog ;  and  if  the  liver  of  man  be  sup- 
posed— with  Haller — to  secrete  four  or  five  times  as  much  as  that  of 
the  dog,  we  should  have  from  six  to  eight  ounces  as  the  average  quan- 
tity of  bile  discharged  into  the  intestinal  canal  of  man  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  observations  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt"*  carry  it,  how- 
ever, much  beyond  this — to  from  three  to  four  pounds  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours. 

»  Manual  of  Physiology,  2d  Amer.  edit.,  p.  194,  Philad.,  1853. 

•  Recherches,  &c.,  sur  la  Digestion,  Paris,  1825. 

•  E16m.  de  Cliimie,  Paris,  1817. 

•  The  Author's  Practice  of  Medicine,  3d  edit.,  i.  669,  Philad.,  1848. 
»  Manuel  d*Anatomie  G6n6rale,  p.  501,  Paris,  1843. 

•  Die  Physiologie,  u.  s.  w.  v.  260,  Leipzig,  1836. 

'  Haller,  Elementa  PhysiologisB,  lib.  xxiii.,  sect.  3,  §  30,  Bern.,  1764. 

•  Animal  Chemistry,  edited  by  Gregory,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  62,  Cambridge,  1842. 

•  Essai  sur  les  Fonctions  du  Foie,  p.  61,  Paris,  1846. 

*"  Die  Verdauungss&fte,  u.  s.  w.,  S.  287,  MiUu  und  Leipzig,  1852. 
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The  amount  of  bile  contained  in  the  gall-bladder  varies.  In  more 
than  one  hundred  cases  the  largest  quantity  was  111*65  grammes  (oz. 
8*6):  the  smallest  4*60  gramme  (dr.  1*18).  The  average  quantity,  ac- 
coniing  to  the  observations  of  Von  Gorup-Besanez'  is  from  20  to  30 
grammes  (dr.  5*14  to  dr.  7*72). 

The  great  uses  of  the  bile  have  been  detailed  under  the  head  of  di- 
gestion. It  has  been  conceived  to  be  a  necessair  depuratory  excretion, 
separating  from  the  blood  matters,  that  would  be  injurious  if  retained. 
This  last  idea  is  probable,  and  it  has  been  ingeniously  urged  by  MM. 
Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,*  who  regard  the  function  of  the  liver  to  be 
supplementary  to  that  of  the  lungs — in  other  words,  to  remove  hydro- 
carbon from  the  system.  The  arguments,  adduced  in  favour  of  their 
position,  are  highly  specious  and  ingenious.  The  resin  of  the  bile,  they 
say,  abounds  most  in  herbivorous  animals,  whose  food  contains  a  great 
disproportion  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  The  pulmonary  and  biliary 
apparatuses  are  in  different  tribes  of  animals,  and  even  in  diffemt  ani- 
mals of  the  same  species,  in  a  state  of  antagonism  to  each  other.  The 
size  of  the  liver  and  the  quantity  of  bile  are  not  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  food  and  frequency  of  eating,  but  inversely  proportionate  to 
the  size  and  perfection  of  the  lungs.  Thus,  in  warm-blooded  animals, 
that  have  large  lungs,  and  live  always  in  the  air,  the  liver,  compared 
with  the  body,  is  proportionally  less  than  in  those  that  live  partly  in 
water.  The  liver  is  still  larger  in  proportion  in  reptiles,  which  have 
lungs  with  large  cells  incapable  of  rapidly  decarbonizing  the  blood, — 
in  fishes,  which  decarbonize  the  blood  tardily  by  the  gills;  and,  above 
all,  in  molluscous  animals,  which  effect  the  same  change  very  slowly, 
either  by  gills,  or  by  small  imperfectly  developed  lungs.  Again ; — 
the  quantity  of  venous  blood,  sent  through  the  liver,  increases  as  the 
pulmonary  system  becomes  less  perfect.  In  the  mammalia,  and  birds, 
the  vena  porta  is  formed  by  the  veins  of  the  stomach,  intestines,  spleen, 
and  pancreas;  in  the  tortoise,  it  receives  also  the  veins  of  the  hind  legs, 
pelvis,  tail,  and  the  vena  azygos;  in  serpents,  the  right  renal,  and  all 
the  intercostal  veins;  in  fishes,  the  renal  veins,  and  those  of  the  tail  and 
genital  organs.  Moreover,  during  the  hibernation  of  certain  of  the 
mammalia,  when  respiration  is  suspended,  and  no  food  taken,  the  secre- 
tion of  bile  goes  on.  Another  argument  is  deduced  from  the  physiology 
of  the  foetus,  in  which  the  liver  is  proportionally  larger  than  in  the 
adult,  and  the  bile  secreted  copiously,  as  appears  from  the  great  in- 
crease of  the  meconium  during  the  latter  months  of  utero-gestation. 

Their  last  argument  is  drawn  from  pathological  facts.  In  pneumonia 
and  phthisis,  the  secretion  of  bile,  according  to  their  observations,  is 
increased ;  in  diseases  of  the  heart,  the  liver  is  enlarged ;  and  in  morbus 
caeruleus  the  organ  retains  its  foetal  proportion.  In  hot  climates,  too, 
where,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  rarefaction  of  the  air,  respiration 
is  less  perfectly  effected  than  in  colder,  a  vicarious  decarbonization  of 
the  blood  is  established  by  an  increased  flow  of  bile.  That  the  sepa- 
ration of  bile  from  the  blood  is  not,  however,  an  indispensable  function, 
notwithstanding  the  experiments  of  Schwann,  to  be  mentioned  pre- 

»  Op.  oit.,  S.  28. 

'  Die  Verdauung  nach  Versuchen,  &c.,  traduit  par  Jourdan,  Paris,  1827. 
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sently,  is  shown  by  Dr.  BlundelV  who  gives  the  cases  of  two  children 
that  lived  for  four  months,  apparently  well  fed  and  healthy,  and,  on 
opening  their  bodies,  it  was  found,  that  the  biliary  ducts  tenninated  in 
a  cul-de-sac,  and,  consequently,  not  a  drop  of  bile  had  been  discharged 
into  the  intestines. 

Admitting,  then,  that  the  bile  is  in  part  a  depuratory  secretion,  it  is 
probable,  that  the  depuration  is  effected  from  the  blood  of  the  hepatic 
artery  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  portal  system.  The  veins  of  the 
stomach  and  small  intestines  necessarily  absorb  much  heterogeneous 
matter,  which  may  be  separated  by  the  liver,  along  with  other  pro- 
ducts which  might  be  injurious  if  they  passed  into  the  mass  of  the 
blood.  Still,  although  ultimately  perhaps  largely  excrementitious,  but 
a  small  portion  of  it  is  thrown  out  of  the  economy  by  the  intestinal 
canal,  the  remainder  being  absorbed  from  the  mucous  membrane.  This 
is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  whilst  the  weight  of  the  faeces  discharged  in 
the  twenty -four  hours  has  been  estimated  at  five  or  six  ounces,  that  of 
the  bile  has  been  reckoned  at  between  three  or  four  pounds;  and  Bidder 
and  Schmidt  infer,  that  the  proportion  of  the  effete  rejected  matters  in 
the  intestinal  canal  is  not  more  than  one-eighth,  and  probably'unlier 
one-fifteenth,  of  its  solid  portion.* 

The  views  of  Liebig^  on  this  function,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  urin- 
ary secretion,  are  ingenious ;  and,  if  not  true,  are  at  least  plausible. 
Venous  blood,  before  reaching  the  heart,  passes  through  the  liver; 
arterial  blood  through  the  kidney;  and  both  these  organs  separate 
from  the  blood  substances  that  are  incapable  of  serving  for  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  tissues.  The  compounds  which  contain  the  nitrogen  of  the 
transformed  tissues  are  collected  in  the  urinary  bladder;  and, not  being 
inservient  to  any  further  use,  are  expelled  from  the  bodv.  Those,  again, 
which  contain  the  carbon,  are  collected  in  the  gall-blaader,  in  the  form 
of  a  compound  of  soda — bile — which  is  miscible  with  water  in  every 
proportion,  and  passing  into  the  duodenum  mixes  with  the  chyme.  All 
those  parts  of  the  bile,  which,  during  the  digestive  process,  do  not  lose 
their  solubility,  return,  during  that  process,  into  the  circulation  in  a 
state  of  extreme  division.  The  soda  of  the  bile,  and  the  highly  car- 
bonized portions  which  are  not  precipitated  by  a  weak  acid,  retain  the 
capability  of  being  taken  up  bv  the  absorbents  of  the  small  and  lai^ge 
intestines — a  capability  which  has  been  directly  proved  by  the  admin- 
istration of  enemata  containing  bile, — the  whole  of  the  bile  having 
disappeared  along  with  the  injected  fluid.  Liebig  affirms,  that  the 
constituents  of  bile  cannot  be  recognized  in  the  faeces  of  carnivorous 
animals ;  whence  he  infers  that  the  whole  of  the  bile  has  been  reab- 
sorbed; and — he  believes — in  order  that  its  hydro-carbon  may  pass  off 
by  the  lungs.  This  can  scarcely,  however,  apply  to  man;  and  Liebig 
admits,  that  in  the  herbivora  a  certain  portion  of  the  elements  of  the 
bile  can  be  discovered  in  the  faeces.  Certainly,  a  marked  difference  is 
observable  in  them  when  the  biliary  ducts  are  obstructed.  As  to  the 
precise  change  effected  on  the  bile  in  order  to  fit  it  for  being  reabsorbed, 

'  Stokes,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  American  Medical  Library  edition,  p.  104, 
Philad.,  1837.  ^  »r- 

'  T.  K.  Chambers,  Digestion  and  its  Derangements,  p.  178,  Lond.,  1856. 
•  Animal  Chemistry,  Gregory's  edit.,  p.  67,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1843. 
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Liebig  leaves  us  wholly  in  the  dark.  His  observations  on  this  matter 
afford  room  for  interesting  reflection;  but  thev  can  only  at  present  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  suggestions.  It  would  appear,  however,  from 
the  analyses  of  different  observers,  that  the  faeces  of  both  children  and 
adults  contain  scarcely  any  evidences  of  bile,  except  in  cases  in  which 
they  are  hurried  through  the  canal  so  that  time  is  not  allowed  for  its 
absorption.^  Moreover,  the  experiments  of  Schwann*  seem  to  show, 
that  it  is  not  a  mere  excretory  fluid,  but  must  be  inservient  to  import- 
ant purposes  in  the  economy.  He  removed  a  portion  of  the  common 
choledoch  duct,  and  established  an  external  fistulous  opening  into  the 
gall-bladder,  so  that  the  bile,  when  secreted,  might  be  discharged  ex- 
ternally, and  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  intestine.  The  general 
result  was,  that  of  eighteen  dogs  operated  upon,  ten  died  of  the  imme-, 
diate  effects  of  the  operation;  and  of  the  remaining  eight,  two  recovered, 
and  six  died.  In  the  latter,  death  appeared  to  result  altogether  from 
the  removal  of  the  bile.  After  the  third  day,  they  lost  weight  daily, 
and  had  every  sign  of  inanition — as  emaciation,  muscular  debility, 
uncertain  gait,  falling  off  of  the  hair,  &c.  They  lived  from  seven  to 
sixty-four  days  after  the  operation,  and  the  longer  they  survived,  the 
more  marked  were  the  signs  of  inanition.  Licking  the  bile,  as  it  flowed 
from  the  opening,  and  swallowing  it,  had  no  influence  on  the  results. 
In  the  two  dogs  that  recovered,  the  importance  of  the  bile  was  equally 
shown ;  for  it  was  found,  when  they  were  killed,  that  the  passage  of  the 
bile  into  the  intestine  had  been  restored,  and  the  period  of  its  restora- 
tion was  distinctly  shown  by  their  weight — which  had  previously  been 
regularly  and  progressively  decreasing — becoming  augmented,  and 
continuing  to  augment  until  it  amounted  to  what  it  was  before  the  ope- 
ration; and  likewise  by  the  fistulous  opening  into  the  gall-bladcier 
healing,  and  the  discharge  of  bile  ceasing.  These  experiments  do  not, 
however,  lead  to  any  exact  inference  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  bile 
exerts  its  important  agency. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  add,  that  Schwann's  experiments,  when 
repeated  with  some  modifications  by  M.  Blondlot,*  led  to  very  different 
results.  In  the  first  of  these,  an  external  fistulous  opening  was  made 
into  the  gall-bladder  of  a  dog,  and  the  ductus  communis  choledochus 
having  been  tied  in  two  places,  it  was  divided  between  the  ligatures. 
At  first  the  animal  appeared  distressed,  but  in  a  few  hours  it  recovered. 
The  bile  continued  to  flow  from  the  external  opening,  and  was  con- 
stantly licked  off.  On  the  fifteenth  day,  the  wound  had  healed  with 
the  exception  of  the  small  aperture  through  which  the  bile  flowed. 
The  dog  was  then  muzzled  to  prevent  his  licking  it;  after  which  the 
ffleces  became  discoloured  and  hard.  At  this  time  he  had  become  much 
emaciated  although  he  had  eaten  heartily ;  but  he  now  began  to  regain 
his  flesh,  and  at  the  end  of  three  months  was  perfetly  well  and  active, 
an4  so  continued.  Another  animal,  which  was  experimented  on  in  the 
same  way,  and  presented  the  same  phenomena,  was  killed  at  the  end  of 
forty  days,  when  it  was  found  that  the  ductus  communis  choledochus 

'  Pettenkofer,  cited  by  Von  Gorap-Beaanez,  Untereuchtingen  tiber  GaUe,  S.  51,  Er- 
langen,  1846. 

«  Muller's  Archiv.,  Heft  li.,  1844. 

*  Essai  SOT  les  Fonctions  du  Foie  et  de  ses  Annexes,  Paris,  1846. 
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had  become  completely  obliterated.  He  subsequently*  experimented 
on  a  dog,  which  lived  five  years  after  a  biliary  fistula  had  been  esta- 
blished, by  which  the  bile  was  all  discharged.  Until  near  the  end  of 
its  existence,  it  did  not  appear  to  fall  off  in  its  nutrition,  had  a  good 
appetite,  and  bore  young  yeariy.  From  these  experiments,  M.  Blondlot 
inferred,  that  the  bile  plays  no  important  part  in  the  process  of  diges- 
tion, and  that  it  is  essentially  and  wholly  an  excrementitious  fluid. 

If  the  excretion  of  the  bile  be  prevented  from  any  cause,  we  know 
that  derangement  of  health  is  induced;  but  it  is  probable,  that  its 
agency  in  the  production  of  disease  is  much  overrated ;  and  that,  as 
M.  Broussais  has  suggested,  the  source  of  many  of  the  aflFections  termed 
Inliotis  is  in  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  stomach  and  intestines; 
which,  owing  to  the  heterogeneous  matters  constantly  brought  into 
contact  with  it,  must  be  peculiarly  liable  to  be  morbidly  affected. 
When  irritation  exists  there,  we  can  understand  how  the  secretion 
from  the  liver  may  be  consecutively  modified, — the  excitement  spread- 
ing directly  along  the  biliary  ducts  to  the  secretory  organ. 

It  has  been  shown  by  M.  Bernard,'  on  the  strength  of  experiments 
instituted  by  him,  that  a  regular  function  of  the  liver  is  the  formation 
of  sugar — glycogeny.  The  fact  of  the  conversion  of  amylaceous  into 
saccharine  matter  by  the  contact  of  blood,  saliva,  &c.,  has  been  else- 
where referred  to  f  but  from  his  researches,  it  would  follow,  that  the 
liver  alone  has  the  power  of  producing  sugar  without  starch,  and  that 
such  production  is  connected  with  the  integrity  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerves.  M.  Bernard,  after  several  experiments,  discovered  that  if  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  was  pierced  within  a  veir  circumscribed 
space,  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  a  very  considerable  quantity  of 
sugar-^diabetic  sugar — was  found  in  the  blood  and  urine,  without 
the  regimen  of  the  animal  having  undergone  any  change  whatever. 
This  met  attracted  his  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle  in  diabetic  patients,  and  in  one  case,  on  dissection, 
two  dark  spots  were  observed  on  the  part  which  must  be  penetrated 
to  produce  the  sugar.  Increased  saccharine  formation  was  likewise 
caused  by  pricking  or  gently  galvanizing  the  eighth  pair  in  the  neck, 
whilst  it  was  suspended  by  dividing  both  pneumogastrica.  As  the 
sugar  is  formed  in  the  liver,  it  is  conveyed  away  by  the  veins  proceed- 
ing from  the  organ,  and  has  been  detected  by  M.  Bernard  in  the  hepa- 
tic veins,  vena  cava  superior,  and  right  cavities  of  the  heart;  whilst  in 
other  parts  of  the  body  the  blood  contains  none  or  very  feeble  traces 
of  it,  except  afl«r  the  digestion  of  amylaceous  substances,  when  a 
notable  quantity  may  be  found  in  all  the  veins.  As  the  saccharine 
matter,  produced  by  the  liver  under  the  circumstances  mentioned,  is 
not  met  with  in  the  pulmonary  veins,  MM.  Magendie*  and  Bernard 
inferred  that  it  must  have  undergone  destruction  in  the  lungs;  and 
they  think  it  not  impossible,  that  from  such  destruction  the  carbonic 

•  Gazette  MMioale,  1851,  No.  26,  p.  407. 

•  Archives  Gdnerales,  Nov.,  1848  ;  see,  also,  Ranking's  Half- Yearly  Abstraot  of  the 
Medical  Sciences,  ix.  215,  Jan.  to  June,  1849. 

»  Page  132. 

•  Report  of  M.  Magendie's  Lectures  at  the  College  of  France,  in  Union  M'dieale, 
Nos.  72, 75  and  79,  and  in  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirargioal  Review,  p.  545,  Oct., 
1849. 
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acid  of  respiration  may  result,  as  has  been  presumed  by  many  phy- 
siologists to  be  the  case  with  every  form  of  sugar.  All  sugars,  now- 
ever,  do  not  appear  to  be  affected  in  the  same  manner.  If,  according 
to  Magendie,  we  inject  into  the  blood  a  solution  of  cane  sugar,  man- 
nite,  or  the  sugar  of  milk,  the  whole  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  urine ; 
but  if  we  inject  glucose  or  grape  sugar,  except  in  large  quantity,  none 
of  it  can  be  detected  in  that  fluid.  But  if  an  animal  be  fed  on  the 
first  mentioned  varieties  of  sugar,  they  are  not  found  in  the  urine; 
because,  according  to  M.  Magendie,  digestion  has  transformed  them 
into  glucose,  and  this  has  become  decomposed  in  the  lungs.  The  fol- 
lowing table  is  given  by  him  to  exhibit  the  quantity  of  the  diflFerent 
kinds  of  sugar  that  must  be  injected  into  the  jugular  vein,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  detected  in  the  urine.  It  shows — as  he  has  re- 
marked— that  "the  natural  sugar  of  the  economy  is  destroyed  in  the 
act  of  respiration  with  far  greater  facility  than  that  proceeding  from 
alimentary  substances : — 

Cane  sngar, 0*05 

Mannite, 0*05 

Sugar  of  milk, 0*25 

Glucose, 2*50 

Sugar  of  the  liver, 12*00 

M.  Bernard^  found  sugar  in  the  livers  of  both  the  camivora  and 
herbivora;  and  when  fasting  as  well  as  when  digesting.  In  the  car- 
nivora,  no  sugar  could  be  detected  in  the  blood  of  the  vena  porta, 
whilst  it  was  present  in  considerable  quantity  in  that  of  the  hepatic 
veins;  whence  he  properljr  infers  that  the  sugar  is  formed  in  the  liver. 
The  blood,  moreover,  which  leaves  the  liver,  whilst  it  contained  more 
sugar  than  that  which  entered  it,  was  found  to  have  no  more  fibrin 
and  much  less  albumen ;  hence  his  corollary  that  "  the  sugar  appears 
to  be  formed  in  the  liver  at  the  expense  of  the  albuminoid  matters  of 
the  blood."  A  report  made  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  on 
various  and  varied  experiments  by  a  committee  of  that  body  confirms 
most  of  the  statements  of  M.  Bernard.  They  did  not  find,  however, 
that  animals  fed  on  flesh  afforded  the  same  amount  of  sugar  as  those 
fed  on  starch  or  sugar.* 

As  to  the  precise  mode  in  which  the  sugar  is  produced  in  the  liver 
we  have  no  knowledge.  It  is  probably  by  the  agency  of  hepatic  cells, 
from  which  it  passes  into  the  hepatic  veins.  The  liver,  consequently — 
to  use  the  language  of  M.  Bernard^ — has  an  external  secretion — that  of 
the  bile — ^which  is  discharged ;  and  an  internal  secretion — that  of  sugar, 
which  enters  immediately  into  the  blood  of  the  general  circulation. 
Sugar — to  employ  the  language  of  Dr.  C.  HandfieW  Jones,*  in  his  last 
communication  on  the  liver — "seems  to  be  the  normal  product  of  the 
cells, — bile  of  the  ultimate  biliary  ducts  " 

The  liver,  consequently,  not  only  secretes  bile,  but  is  a  great  assi- 
milating organ;  and  that  it  is  the  seat  of  energetic  nutritive  action  is 
shown  by  the  experiments,  hereafter  referred  to,  by  MM.  Bernard  and 
Walferdin,  which  exhibited  a  higher  temperature  of  the  blood  where 

*  Le-^ona  de  Physiologie  £zp(5rimentale,  &c.,  p.  477,  Paris,  1855. 

•  Lancet,  July  28, 1855.  »  Ibid.,  p.  100. 
^  Philosophical  I'ransactions,  vol.  clxiii.  pt.  1,  p.  21,  London,  1853. 
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the  supra^bepatic  veins  eater  the  vena  cava  ascendens  than  in  any  other 
pan  of  the  body. 

6,  Secretion  of  die  KidTieys, 

This  is  the  most  extensive  secretion  accomplished  by  any  of  the 
glandular  structures  of  the  body,  and  is  essentially  depurator^;  its 
suppression  giving  rise  to  formidable  evils.  The  apparatus  consists  of 
the  kidnet/Sj  which  a€crete  the  fluid ;  the  urderi^  which  convey  the 
urine  to  the  bladder;  the  blathhr  itself,  which  serves  as  a  reservoir  for 
the  urine ;  and  the  urethra^  which  conveys  the  urine  externally.  These 
require  a  distinct  consideration. 

The  kidneys  are  two  glands  situate  in  the  abdomen ;  one  on  each 
side  of  the  spine,  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  lumbar  re^on.  They 
are  without  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  which  covers  them  at  the 
anterior  part  only;  and  are  situate  in  the  midst  of  a  considerable  raasa 
of  adipous  areolar  tissue.  The  right  kidney  is  nearly  an  inch  lower 
than  the  left,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  thick  posterior  margin  of 
the  right  lobe  of  the  liver.  Occasionally,  there  is  but  one  kidney;  at 
other  times,  three  have  been  met  with.  They  have  the  form  of  the 
haricot  or  kidney  hean^  which  has  indeed,  been  called  after  them;  and 
are  situate  vertically, — ihe  fissure  being  turned  inwards.  If  we  com- 
pare them  with  the  Liver,  their  size  is  by  no  means  in  proportion  to 
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1.  Anterior  fii^  of  kldnnj^.  2.  Ext«f- 
n&L  or  ct>avex  f>d^.  3.  lU  Internal  ndtfo. 
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iflriijr  tmm  at  reuMl  cupntiler  H.  11*  Jiti- 
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liitn   noopened.    p,  Eolarfii^il  appi^r  flud  *tf  uwmtr,  

tlifi  peLrltt  of  tlig  kidai*j.    «.  Geatnl  onrllf  or  bIhii^  «f  1 
kidziey. 


th<j  extRiisive  secretion   elTeeteci  by  them*     Their  united  weight  docs 
nut  iitiiuunt  to  Uiore  tUun  six  or  u;^ht  ouatkiid.     Of 
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weighed  by  Dr.  John  Reid/  the  average  was  found  to  be  5  oz.  7  dr. 
for  the  right  kidney;  5  oz.  11 J  dr.  for  the  left.  Of  28  feraale  kidneys, 
the  right  weighed  4  oz.  13  dr.;  the  left,  5  oz.  2  dr.  The  left  kidney 
generally  weighs  more  than  the  right  at  all  ages.  The  kidneys  of  the 
new-bom  child,  although  absolutely  much  lighter  than  those  of  the 
adult,  are  yet,  according  to  M.  Huschke,*  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
body  much  heavier;  inasmuch  as  their  weight  is  to  that  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  infant,  as  1  to  82-100;  in  the  adult  as  1  to  225.  They, 
therefore,  do  not  grow  uniformly  with  the  body,  although  the  secre- 
tion of  urine  becomes  more  energetic  after  birth. 

The  kidneys  are  hard,  solid  bodies,  of  a  brown  colour.  The  san- 
guiferous vessels,  which  convey  and  return  the  blood  to  them,  as  well 
as  the  excretory  duct,  communicate  with  them  at  the  fissure. 

The  anatomical  constituents  of  these  organs  are; — 1.  The  renal 
artery,  which  arises  from  the  abdominal  aorta  at  a  right  angle,  and, 
after  a  short  course,  enters  the  kidney,  ramifying  in  its  substance.  2. 
The  excretory  ducts,  which  arise  from  every  part  of  the  tissue,  in  which 
the  ramifications  of  the  renal  artery  terminate.  They  end  in  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney.  (Fig.  175.)  8.  The  renal  veins,  which  receive  the  super- 
fluous blood,  after  the  urine  has  been  separated  from  it,  and  terminate 
in  the  renal  or  emulgerU  vein,  which  issues  at  the  fissure,  and  opens 
into  the  abdominal  vena  cava.  4.  Lymphatic  vessels,  arranged  in  two 
planes — <a  superficial  and  a  deep-seated,  which  terminate  in  the  lumbar 
glands.  5.  Nerves,  which  proceed  from  the  semilunar  ganglion,  solar 
plexus,  &c.,  and  surround  the  renal  artery  as  with  a  network,  follow- 
ing it  in  all  its  ramifications.  6.  Areolar  membrane,  which,  as  in 
every  other  organ,  binds  the  parts  together.  These 
anatomical  elements,  by  their  union,  constitute  the 
organ  as  we  find  it. 

When  the  kidney  is  divided  longitudinally,  it  is 
seen  to  consist  of  two  substances,  which  diSer  in  their 
situation,  colour,  consistence,  and  texture.  One  of 
these,  and  the  more  external,  is  called  the  cortical, 
glandular  or  vascular  svhstance.  It  forms  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  kidney;  is  about  two  lines  in 
thickness ;  of  less  consistence  than  the  other ;  of  a 
pale  red  colour;  and  receives  almost  entirely  the 
ramifications  of  the  renal  artery.  The  other  and  in- 
nermost is  the  tvhular,  medullary,  uriniferous,  conoidal 
or  radiated  substance.  It  is  more  dense  than  the  other; 
less  red;  and  seems  to  be  formed  of  numerous  minute 
tubes,  which  unite  in  conical  bundles  of  unequal  size 
— pyramids  of  Malpighi — the  base  of  which  is  turned 
towards  the  cortical  portion, — the  apices  forming  the 
papiUce  or  mammillary processes,  and  facing  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney.  The  papillae  vary  in  number  from  five  to 
eighteen;  are  of  a  florid  colour;  and  upon  their  points 
or  apices  are  terminations  of  uriniferous  tubes  large 


Fig.  176. 


Portion  of  Kidney  of 
New-born  Infant. 

A.  Natural  tise.  B. 
A  small  portion  of  a 
magnified.  1,  1.  Cor- 
pora Malplghiana.  2. 
Tubuii  uriniferi. 


*  Lond.  and  Edinb.  Monthly  Journal  of  Med.  Science,  April,  1843,  p.  323. 
'  Encyclop.  Anatom.,  traduit  par  Joardan,  y.  321,  Paris,  1845. 
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enough  to  be  distinguislied  by  the  naked  eye.    Around  the  root  of 

each  papilla,  a  mem- 
Fig*  177.  branous    tube     arises 

called  calix  or  infundi- 
hulum ;  this  receives 
the  urine  from  the  pa- 
pilla, and  conveys  it 
into  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the 
ureter. 

The  cortical  part 
of  the  kidney  is  the 
most  vascular;  and  the 
plexus  formed  by  the 
tubuli  uriniferi  appears 
to  come  there  in  closest 
relation  with  that  form- 
ed by  the  renal  capil- 
laries. The  corpora 
Malpighiana  or  Mal- 
pighian  bodies  appear 
as  points  in  the  cortical 
substance.  They  are 
scattered  through  the 
plexus  formed  by  the 
bloodvessels  and  urini- 
ferous  tubes.  Each 
one,  when  examined 
by  a  high  magnifying 
power,  is  found  to  con- 
sist of  a  convoluted 
mass  of  minute  blood- 
vessels. In  them — it 
was  at  one  time  sup- 
posed— the  uriniferous 
tubes  originate ;  but 
the  examinations  of 
Miiller  and  Buschke 
have  seemed  to  show, 
that  they  are  only  capa- 
ble of  injection  from 
the  arteries  or  veins. 

Small  Portion  of  EidDoy  magnified  60  diameters.  They  are  found  iu  the 

1.  C«cal  extremity  of  a  tubulus.    2, 2.  Loops  of  tubuli.    S,  3.  Blfur-     kiduCyS  of  mOSt,  if  UOt 
oated  tubuli.    4, 5,  6.  Tubuli  conrerglng  towards  the  papilla.    7,7,7.     ^ii     ^p  x"l^    „<aW.«U««*« 
Corpora  Malpighiana.    8.  Arterial  ^unk.  »",    Ot    the   VCrtebrata. 

In    the  cortical    sub- 
stance, according  to  Wagner,'  the  tubuli  can  be  traced,  although  with 


"  Hementfl  of  Physiology,  by  R.  Willis,  §  193,  Lond.,  1842. 
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difficulty,  winding  among  the  vascular  plexuses  or  skeins,  mostlj  looped 
towards  the  margin  of  the  organ,  and  running  into  one  another,  or 
having  blind  or  csecal  extremities;  more  rarely  enlarged  and  club- 
shaped,  and  occasionally  cleft.  The  entire  cortical  substance,  according 
to  Wagner,  consists  of  convolutions  of  the  uriniferous  tubes,  which 
present  a  nearly  uniform  diameter,  on  an  average,  from  about  the  60th 
to  the  50th  of  a  line.    Professor  Goodsir,*  however,  without  denying 


Pig.  179. 


Section  of  the  Cortical  Substance  of  the  Human  Kidney. 

Ay  A.  Tnbnll  nrinlferi  divided  transrersely,  showing  the  spheroidal  epithellam  In  their  Interior,  b. 
Malpighian  capsule,  a.  Its  afTerent  braneh  of  the  renal  artery,  b.  Its  glomerolns  of  eapillariee.  e,  e. 
Secreting  plexus,  formed  by  its  efferent  vessels,    d,  d.  Fibrous  stroma. 

the  existence  of  occasional  blind  extremities  of  the  tubuli  uriniferi — 
the  result  probably,  he  thinks,  of  arrested  developement — states,  that 
he  has  never  seen  the  ducts  terminate 
in  this  way.  He  has  described  a 
fibro-areolar  framework,  which,  per- 
vading every  part  of  the  gland,  and 
particularly  its  cortical  portion,  per- 
forms the  same  office  in  the  kidney 
as  the  capsule  of  Glisson  does  in 
the  liver, — being  a  basis  of  support 
to  the  delicate  structure  of  the  gland, 
conducting  the  bloodvessels  through 
the  organ,  and  constituting  small 
chambers  in  the  cortical  portion,  in 
each  of  which  a  single  ultimate  coil 
or  loop  of  the  uriniferous  ducts  is 
lodged.  Mr.  Goodsir  believes,  that 
the  urine  is  formed  at  first  Aivithin  the 
epithelium  cells  of  the  ducts,  and  that 
these  burst,  dissolve,  and  throw  out 
their  contents,  and  are  succeeded  by 
others,  which  perform  the  same  func- 
tions. The  urine  of  man  has  not 
been  detected  by  Mr.  Goodsir  within 
the  cells,  that  line  the  ducts,  but  he  has  submitted  to  the  Royal  Society 


Tubnli  Uriniferi. 

A.  Portion  of  a  secretlnc  canal  fh>m  the  cor- 
tical substance  of  the  kidiK 


Iner.  b.  The  epithe- 
lium or  gIand«ceUs,  more  YAffAj  magnified  (700 
times).  0.  Portion  of  a  canal  from  the  medul- 
lary substance  of  the  kidney. 


At  one  part  the 
basement  membrane  has  no  epithelium  lining  it. 


*  Lond.  and  Edinb.  Monthly  Journ,  of  Med.  Science,  May,  1842. 
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of  Edinburgh  a  memoir,  already  referred  to,  in  which  he  has  endea- 
voured to  show,  that  urine,  bile,  and  milk,  as  well  as  the  other  more 
important  secretions  in  the  lower  animals,  are  formed  within  the 
nucleated  cells  of  the  ducts  themselves;  and  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
urine  of  man  is  poured  at  first  into  the  cavities  of  the  nucleated  cells 
of  the  human  kidney. 

Mr.  Bowman^  describes  the  kidney  as  furnished  with  a  true  portal 
system,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  urine,  like  the  bile,  is  secreted — ^ia 
part  at  least — from  blood,  traversing  a  second  set  of  capillaries.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  each  of  the  exceedingly  tortuous  and  convoluted  urinary 
conduits  terminates,  at  its  final  extremity,  by  a  contracted  neck,  which 
leads  into  a  little  chamber  or  cyst, — capsule  of  Malpighi — in  which  is 

contained  the  true  glandule,  corpuscle  or 
glomerule  of  Malpighi.  This  consists  of  a 
tuft  or  coil  of  capillary  bloodvessels,  totally 
naked,  which  originates  in  one  of  the  ulti- 
mate branches  of  the  renal  artery,  and  ter- 
minates in  an  eflerent  vessel.  Several  of 
these  latter  form,  by  their  anastomosing 
ramifications,  the  plexus  that  surrounds 
each  urinary  conduit  and  tubule,  the  uri- 
nary conduits  being  lined  by  thick  epitbe- 
liura,  and  their  necks  furnished  with  vi- 
bratile  cilia.  All  the  blood  of  the  renal 
artery,  according  to  Mr.  Bowman, — with 
the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  distri- 
buted to  the  capsule,  surrounding  fat,  and 
the  coats  of  the  larger  vessels, — enters  the 
capillary  tufts  of  the  corpora  Malpighiaua; 
thence  passes  into  the  capillary  plexus 
surrounding  the  uriniferous  tub^  and 
finally  leaves  the  organ  through  the 
branches  of  the  renal  vein.  According 
to  this  view,  there  are  in  the  kidney  two 
perfectly  distinct  systems  of  capillary  ves- 
sels; the  ^r5^,  that  inserted  into  the  dilated  extremities  of  the  urinifer- 
ous tubes,  and  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  arteries — the  Malpi- 
ghian  bodies; — the  second,  that  enveloping  the  convolutions  of  the  tubes, 
and  communicating  directly  with  the  veins.  The  efferent  vessels  of 
the  Malpighian  bodies,  that  carry  the  blood  between  these  two  systems, 
are  termed  by  Mr.  Bowman  the  portal  system  of  the  kidney.  The 
views  of  Mr.  Bowman  have  been  embraced  by  many  histologists,*  whilst 
every  one  of  them  has  been  strenuously  denied  by  others.  In  regard 
to  the  precise  arrangement  of  the  Malpighian  bodies,  histologists  are 
by  no  means  in  accordance.  Gerlach  for  example,  found,  that  instead 
of  the  flask-like  dilatation  being  placed,  as  maintained  by  Mr.  Bow- 

'  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  No.  Hi.,  Feb.  3, 1842;  and  Philos.  Transactions, 
Pt.  1,  p.  57,  Lond.,  1842. 

'  See  on  the  whole  subject  Dr.  Geo.  Johnson,  in  the  article  Ren,  Cyclopaedia  of  Ana- 
tomy and  Physiology,  Pt.  xxxii.  p.  244,  Lond.,  August,  1848;  Gerlach,  Handbuch  der 
Gewebelehre,  S.  301,  Mainz,  1849 ;  and  A.  U.  Has8all,The  Microscopic  Anatomy  of  the 
Human  Body,  Pt.  ziii.  p.  427,  Lond.,  1848. 


Plan  of  the  Renal  Circulation. 

a.  A  branch  of  the  renal  artery  _ 
off  several  Malpighian  twigs.  1.  Anal 
ferent  twig  to  the  capillary  tuft  contain- 
ed in  the  Malpighian  body,  m ;  from  the 
Malpighian  body  the  ariniferous  tube  is 
seen  talcing  its  tortuous  course  to  t.  2,  2. 
Efferent  reins ;  that  which  proceeds  from 
the  Malpighian  body  is  seen  to  be  smaller 
than  the  corresponding  artery,  p,  p.  The 
capillary  venous  plexus,  ramifying  upon 
the  uriniferous  tube.  This  plexus  re- 
ceives its  blood  from  the  efferent  veins, 
2, 2,  and  transmits  it  to  the  branch  of  the 
renal  vein,  v. 
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man,  at  the  extremity  of  a  uriniferous  tube,  it  may  be,  and  is  formed 
by  ofiF-sets  from  the  sides  of  the  tube;  so  that  the  capsules  maybe  either 
terminal  or  lateral.* 

/In  the  quadruped,  each  kidney  is  made  up  of  numerous  lobes,- which 
are  more  or  less  intimately  united  according  to  the  species.  In  birds, 
the  kidney  consists  of  a  double  row  of  distinct,  but  connected,  glandu- 
lar bodies,  placed  on  both  sides  the  lumbar  vertebrae. 

The  ureter  is  a  membranous  duct,  which  extends  from  the  kidney  to 
the  bladder.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  goosequill ;  descends  through 
the  lumbar  region ;  dips  into  the  pelvis  by  crossing  in  front  of  the  primi- 
tive iliac  vessels  and  the  internal  iliac ;  crosses  the  vas  deferens  at  the 
back  of  the  bladder;  and,  penetrating  that  viscus  obliquely,  terminates 
by  an  orifice  ten  or  twelve  lines  behind  that  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 
At  first,  it  penetrates  two  of  the  coats  only  of  that  viscus;  running  for 
the  space  of  an  inch  between  the  mucous  and  muscular,  and  then  enter- 
ing the  cavitv.  The  ureters  have  three  coats.  The  outermost  is  a  dense 
fibrous  membrane ;  the  second  a  smooth  muscular  layer,  which  is  very 
distinct,  with  external  longitudinal,  and  internal  transverse  fibres,  to 
which,  towards  the  bladder,  internal  longitudinal  fibres  are  added.  In 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  the  two  muscular  layers  are  as  thick  as  in  the 
ureter;  but  in  the  calices  they  become  thinner  and  thinner,  and  cease 
where  the  latter  are  inserted  into  the  papillae.*  The  innermost  coat 
is  a  thin  mucous  layer,  which  is  continuous  at  its  lower  extremity  with 
the  inner  coat  of  the  bladder ;  and,  at  the  upper  end,  supposed  by  some 
to  be  reflected  over  the  papillae,  and  even  to  pass  for  some  distance  into 
the  tubuli  uriniferi. 

The  bladder  is  a  musculo-membranous  sac,  situate  in  the  pelvis; 
anterior  to  the  rectum,  and  behind  the  pubes.  Its  superior  end  is  called 
upper  fundus  ;  and  the  lower  end,  inferior  fundus  or  has  fond  ;  the  body 
being  between  the  two.  The  part  where  it  joins  the  urethra  is  the 
neck.  The  shape  and  situation  of  the  organ  are  influenced  by  age  and 
sex.  In  very  young  infants,  it  is  cylindroid,  and  rises  almost  wholly 
into  the  abdomen.  In  the  adult  female,  who  has  borne  many  children, 
it  is  nearly  spherical ;  has  its  greatest  diameter  transverse,  and  is  more 
capacious  than  in  the  male.  Like  the  other  hollow  viscera,  the  bladder 
consists  of  several  coats.  1.  The  peritoneal^  which  covers  only  the 
fundus  and  back  part.  Towards  the  lower  portion  the  organ  is  invested 
by  areolar  membrane,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  peritoneal  coat  of 
the  fundus.  This  tissue  is  very  loose,  and  permits  tne  distension  and 
contraction  of  the  bladder.  2.  The  muscular  coat  is  very  strong;  so 
much  so,  that  it  has  been  classed  amongst  the  distinct  muscles,  under 
the  name  detrusor  wriruE,  The  fibres  are  pale,  unstriped,  and  pass  in 
various  directions.  Towards  the  lower  part  of  the  bladder,  they  are 
particularly  strong;  arranged  in  fasciculi,  and  form  a  kind  of  network 
of  muscles  enclosing  the  bladder.  In  cases  of  stricture  of  the  ure^thra, 
where  much  effort  is  necessary  to  expel  the  urine,  these  fasciculi  acquire 

*  Gerlach,  op.  cit.,  and  in  MuUer's  Archiv.  far  Anatomie,  S.  378, 1845 ;  and  Ibid.,  S. 
102, 1848. 

'  Kolliker,  Mikroskopische  Anatomie,  2ter  Band.  S.  365,  Leipzig,  1854;  and  Amer. 
edit,  of  Sydenham  Society's  edit,  of  his  Manual  of  Human  Histology,  by  Dr.  Da  Costa, 
p.  607,  Philad.,  1864. 
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considerable  thickness  and  strength.  3.  The  mucous  or  villous  coat  is 
the  lining  membrane,  which  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  ureters  and 
urethra,  and  is  generally  rugous  in  consequence  of  its  being  more  exten- 
sive than  the  muscular  coat  without.  It  is  furnished  with  Dumerous 
follicles,  which  secrete  a  fluid  to  lubricate  it.  Towards  the  neck  of  the 
organ,  it  is  thin  and  white,  although  reddish  in  the  rest  of  its  extent 
A  fourth  coat,  called  the  cellular  or  areolar  has  been  reckoned  by  most 
anatomists,  but  it  is  nothing  more  than  areolar  tissue  uniting  the  mucoofl 
and  muscular  coats.  The  part  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  bladder, 
situate  immediately  behind  and  below  its  neck,  and  occupying  the  space 
between  it  and  the  orifices  of  the  ureters,  is  called  vesical  triafiglc^  tri- 
gonus  Lieutaudi  or  trigone  vesical.  The  anterior  angle  of  the  triangle 
looks  into  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  and  is  generally  so  prominent,  that 
it  has  obtained  the  name  uvula  vesicce.  It  is  merely  a  projection  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  dependent  upon  the  subjacent  tnird  lobe  of  the 
prostate  gland,  which,  in  old  people,  is  frequently  enlarged,  and  occa- 
sions diflBculty  in  passing  the  catheter.  The  neck  of  the  bladder  pene- 
trates the  prostate;  but,  at  its  commencement,  it  is  surrounded  by  looee 
areolar  tissue,  containing  a  very  large  and  abundant  plexus  of  veins. 
The  internal  layer  of  muscular  nbres  is  here  transverse ;  and  they  cross 
and  intermix  with  each  other  in  diflerent  directions,  forming  a  close, 
compact  tissue,  which  has  the  effect  of  a  particular  apparatus  for  retain- 
ing the  urine,  and  has  been  called  the  sphincter.  Anatomists  have  not 
usually  esteemed  this  structure  to  be  distinct  from  the  muscular  coat  at 
large;  but  Sir  Charles  Bell'  asserts,  that  if  we  begin  the  dissection  by 
taking  off  the  inner  membrane  of  the  bladder  from  around  the  orifice 
of  the  urethra,  a  set  of  fibres  will  be  discovered  on  the  lower  half  of 
the  orifice,  which,  being  carefully  dissected,  will  be  found  to  run  in  a 
semicircular  form  around  the  urethra.  These  fibres  make  a  band  of 
about  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  particularly  strong  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  opening;  and  having  ascended  a  little  above  the  orifice  on  each 
side,  they  dispose  of  a  portion  of  their  fibres  in  the  substance  of  the 
bladder.  A  smaller  and  somewhat  weaker  set  of  fibres  will  be  seen  to 
complete  their  course,  surrounding  the  orifice  on  the  upper  part.  The 
arteries  of  the  bladder  proceed  from  various  sources,  but  chiefly  from 
the  umbilical  and  common  pudic.  The  veins  return  the  blood  into  the 
internal  iliacs.  They  form  a  plexus  of  considerable  size  upon  each  side 
of  the  bladder,  particularly  about  its  neck.  The  lymphatics  accompany 
the  principal  veins  of  the  bladder,  and,  at  the  under  part  and  sides, 
pass  into  the  iliac  glands.  The  nerves  are  from  the  great  sympathetic 
and  sacral. 

The  urethra  is  the  excretory  duct  of  the  bladder.  It  extends,  in  the 
male,  from  the  neck  of  the  bladder  to  the  extremity  of  the  glans;  and 
is  from  seven  to  ten  inches  in  length.  In  the  female  it  is  much  shorter. 
The  male  urethra,  in  the  state  of  flaccidity  of  the  penis,  has  several  cur- 
vatures;  but  is  straight  or  nearly  so,  if  the  penis  be  drawn  forwards 
and  upwards,  and  the  rectum  be  empty.  The  first  portion  of  this  canal, 
which  traverses  the  prostate  gland,  is  called  the  prostatic  portion.  Into 
it  open, — on  each  side  of  a  caruncle,  called  verumontanum^  caput  gaVi- 

*  Anatomy  and  Phjsiol.,  5th  Amer.  edit,  by  Dr.  Godman,  ii.  376,  New  York,  1829. 
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naginis  or  crista  urethralisj — the  two  ejaculatory  ducts,  those  of  the 
prostate,  and  a  little  lower,  the  orifice  of  Cowper's  glands.  Between 
the  prostate  and  the  bulb  is  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  which 
is  eight  or  ten  lines  long.  The  remainder  of  the  canal  is  called  corpus 
spongiosum  or  spongy  portion^  because  surrounded  by  an  erectile  spongy 
tissue.  It  is  situate  beneath  the  corpora  cavernosa,  and  passes  forward 
to  terminate  in  the  glans^  the  structure  of  which  will  be  considered 
under  Generation.  At  the  commencement  of  this  portion  of  the  urethra 
is  the  JuZJ,  the  structure  of  which  re^mbles  that  of  the  corpora  caver- 
nosa of  the  penis — to  be  described  hereafter.  The  dimensions  of  the 
canal  are  various.  At  the  neck  of  the  bladder  it  is  considerable ;  be- 
hind the  caput  gallinaginis  it  contracts,  and  immediately  enlarges  in  the 
forepart  of  the  prostate.  The  membranous  portion  is  narrower;  and 
in  the  bulb  the  channel  enlarges.  In  the  body  of  the  penis,  it  dimi- 
nishes successively,  till  near  the  glans,  when  it  is  so  mucn  increased  in 
size  as  to  have  acquired  the  name  fossa  navicularis.  At  the  apex  of 
the  glans  it  terminates  by  a  short  vertical  slit.  Mr.  Shaw*  has  described 
a  set  of  vessels,  immediately  on  the  outside  of  the  internal  membrane 
of  the  urethra,  which,  when  empty,  are  very  similar  in  appearance  to 
muscular  fibres.  These  vessels,  he  remarks,  form  an  internal  spongy 
body,  which  passes  down  to  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  and 
forms  even  a  small  bulb  there.  Dr.  Horner,'  nowever,  says,  that  this 
appeared  to  him  to  be  rather  the  areolar  membrane  connecting  the  canal 
of  the  urethra  with  the  corpus  spongiosum.  The  whole  of  the  urethra 
is  lined  by  a  very  vascular  and  sensible  mucous  membrane,  which  is 
continuous  with  the  inner  coat  of  the  bladder.  It  has,  apparently,  a 
certain  degree  of  contractility ;  and  therefore,  by  some  anatomists,  is 
conceived  to  possess  muscular  fibres.  Sir  Everard  Home,  from  the 
results  of  his  microscopical  observations,  is  disposed  to  be  of  this 
opinion.  This  is,  however,  so  contrary  to  analogy,  that  it  is  probable 
the  fibres  may  be  seated  in  the  tissue  surrounding  it.  The  membrane 
contains  numerous  follicles,  and  several  lacunaa,  one  or  two  of  which, 
near  the  extremity  of  the  penis,  are  so  large  as  occasionally  to  obstruct 
the  catheter,  and  convey  the  impression  that  a  stricture  exists. 

The  prostate  and  glands  of  Cowper,  being  more  concerned  in  gene- 
ration, will  be  described  hereaft;er. 

There  are  certain  muscles  of  the  perineum,  that  are  engaged  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  urine  from  the  urethra ;  and  some  of  them  in  defeca- 
tion, and  the  evacuation  of  sperm  likewise; — as  the  acceleratores  urinos 
or  lulbO'UreihraUs^  which  propel  the  urine  or  semen  forward;*  the 
iransversus  perinei  or  ischio-perinealis^  which  dilates  the  bulb  for  the 
reception  of  the  urine  or  sperm;  the  sphincter  ant,  which  draws  down 
the  bulb,  and  aids  in  their  ejection ;  and  the  levator  anij  which  sur- 
rounds the  extremity  of  the  rectum,  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  urethra,  the  prostate  gland,  and  a  part  of  the 
vesiculae  seminales,  and  assists  in  the  evacuation  of  the  bladder,  vesi- 
cula3  seminales,  and  prostate.    A  part  of  the  levator,  which  arises 

*  Manual  of  Anatomy,  ii..ll8,  Lond.,  1822. 

'  Lessons  in  Practical  Anatomj,  3d  edit.,  p.  272,  Philad.,  1836. 

•  For  Dr.  Homer's  views  on  the  origin  of  the  acceleratores  urin»,  see  his  Special 
Anatomj  and  Histology,  8th  edit.,  Philad.,  1851. 
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from  the  pnbia  and  assists  in  iticlosing  tlie  prostate,  is  called  bj  Som- 
mering  compressor  jyrostalce,  Betweca  tbe  membranous  part  of  the 
iirethr%  and  that  portion  of  the  levator  ani  which  arises  from  the  inner 

side  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  a 
ISl.  reddish,  areokr,  and  very  vascu- 1 

]ar  substance  exists,  which  closely  | 
surrounds  the  canal,  has  been  de- 
scribed  by  Mr.  Wilson' under  tbe 
name  cfmi-presiior  urethrw^  and  k  i 
termed,  by  some  of  the  Frt?nch  i 
anatomists,    miufck    dc     Wil 
By   many,   however,   it  is  coa- 1 
sidered  to  be  a  part  of  the  leva^  i 
tor  ani.   M.  Ainussat  asserta,  thai 
the  membranous  part  of  the  ure* 
thra  is  formed  externally  of  mus- 
cular fibres,  which  are  susoepU* 
ble  of  energetic  contraction;  andj 
M.  Magendie*  confirms  his 
tion. 

With  regard  to  the  uriiian^  or* 
gans  of  the  fenmle: — the  kidneys] 
and  ureters  have  the  same  situa- 1 
tion  and  structure  as  those  of  ihtj 
male.    The  bladder,  also,  holda 
the  same  place  behind  the  pubis;! 
but  rises  higher  when  distcndedlJ 
It  is  proportionally  larger  thai] 
that  of  the  male,  and  is  bruaderj 
from  side  to  side,  thus  permit 
ting  the  greater  retention  to  which 
females    are    often  necessitat 
The    urethra   is  much    shorterj 
being  onl}^  about  an  inch  and  i 
half,  or  two  inches  long ;  and  it  is  straighter  than  in  the  male,  having! 
only  a  slight  curve  downwards  betweeu  its  extremities,  and  passing 
almost  horizontally  under  the  symphysis  pubis.    It  has  no  prostate 
gland,  but  is  furnished,  as  in  the  male,  with  follicles  and  lacunar,  whichj 
provide  a  mucus  to  lubricate  it 

In  birds  in  general,  and  in  many  reptiles  and  fishes^  the  urine,  priof 
to  expulsion,  is  mixed  with  the  excrement  in  the  cloaca.  Nothing 
analogous  to  the  urinary  organs  has  been  detected  in  the  lowers 
classes  of  animals,  although  in  the  dung  of  the  caterpillars  of  certain 
insects,  traces  of  urea  have  been  met  with. 

The  urine  is  formed  from  the  blood  in  the  kidneys;  and  it  has,  nnti 
recently,  been  the  universal  belief,  that  it  is  secreted  from  arterial  | 
blood;    Mr.  Bowman,  however,  in   accordance  with  views  on   the 

1  Rnbelt^  De  t'Apparoil  clti  Sens  Genital  des  deux  S«xes,  tradiiit  de  rAnetOAnd,  y^\ 
H.  Kaala,  D.  M.,  Btrasboarg,  1851,  I 

^  LtH  tures  ou  the  Btructare  and  Physiology  of  the  Urimiry  and  Oetattnl  Onraus,  1 
Loud.,  1S21.  *tPr6<.a8,  Ac,  ii.  47± 


F«rt  of  the   Oi?n,   Pubiji  and  liehift,  with   tb« 
Boot  tsf  tli<j  Pettis  aiuich<jc|*' 

rt^  d.  Accel  (fratni'  iirios  ttiuHclct,  c^mbrAcfng  thij 
bulb  at  thci  tirfthn,  irMch  U  Hll^btly  notclied  1q 
thfl  Diidine  Itii«i  e^  behind,  b^  h,  Am>»rit)r  ullpi  of 
tbe  HccfiU'mtiif  mucK^lc^,  whii^h  \^^n»  round  tu  the 
dt^tsnm  of  thi?  p'snlft.  4?^  ff.  Crura  of  ib*^  pfRlM.  d^  fL 
Erfrctorw  pnoU  louadrA  lyipg  cm  tbe  crura.  /  The 
O0rpD<  mpQt^Qwnm  umlLrE.  ff,  io  g.  Kiil'^rjffnx'iit 
of  tli«  cnUf  luuned  the  buJb  &t  thu  cotpUM  c*.tnruo^ 
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minute  anatomy  of  the  kidney  already  given,  has  attempted  to  show, 
that  it  is  separated  from  venous  blood.  His  main  conclusions  are  as 
follows: — First.  The  epithelium  lining  the  tubes  is  the  proper  organ 
that  secretes  the  characteristic  products  of  urine  from  the  blood ;  and 
it  does  this  by  first  assimilating  them  into  its  own  substance,  and 
afterwards  pouring  them  upon  its  free  surface.  Secondly,  These  pro- 
per urinous  producfe  require  for  their  solution  a  large  quantity  of 
water.  2'hirdly.  This  water  is  furnished  by  the  Malpighian  tuflbs  of 
capillaries,  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  uriniferous  tubes;  and 
Fourthly,  A  farther  use  of  the  Malpighian  bodies  seems  to  be  that  of 
sharing  in  regulating  the  amount  of  water  in  the  body.  He  thus 
makes  a  striking  analogy  between  the  liver  and  the  kidney  both  in 
structure  and  function ;  and  expresses  his  belief,— ^rs^,  that  diuretic 
medicines  act  specially  on  the  Malpighian  bodies,  and  that  many  sub- 
stances, particularly  salts,  which,  when  taken  into  the  system,  have  a 
tendency  to  pass  oflF  by  the  kidneys  with  rapidity,  in  reality  escape 
through  the  Malpighian  bodies:  secondly,  that  certain  morbid  products 
occasionally  found  in  the  urine,  such  as  sugar,  albumen,  and  the  red 
particles  of  the  blood,  in  all  probability,  pass  oft*  through  this  bare 
system  of  capillaries.  The  discovery,  however,  by  Gerlach,^  and 
others,  that  the  proper  Malpighian  capsule  is  invariably  lined  by  in- 
numerable granular  cells,  naturally  suggested,  that  the  Malpighian 
body  is  destined  for  some  action  of  elaboration,  and  that  it  is  as  much 
concerned  in  the  proper  urinary  secretion  as  the  uriniferous  tubes ; 
and  on  these  grounds  Mr.  Hassall  expresses  the  belief,  that  urine  is 
formed  in  every  part  of  the  tubular  and  Malpighian  surface  of  the 
kidney ;  and  he  thus  dissents  from  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bowman,  that 
the  Malpighian  body  is  an  apparatus  destined  for  the  simple  separa- 
tion of  the  watery  parts  of  the  urine;  whilst  he  agrees  witn  him,  that 
the  greater  portion  of  the  more  watery  parts  proceed  from  the  Malpig- 
hian bodies ; — which  is  probable.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  accord  with 
him,  that  the  last  action  is  not  "effected  by  an  act  of  simple  separation 
but  by  one  of  secretion."  A  simple  physical  act  of  endosmose — it 
need  scarcely  be  said — is  alone  needed  in  the  case  of  a  tenuous  fluid; 
and  cell  agency  is  only  required  where  an  action  of  elaboration  has  to 
be  exerted. 

According  to  M.  Easpail,'  the  urine  is  a  kind  of  caput  mortuum^ 
ejected  into  the  urinary  bladder  by  the  kidneys.  They  separate  car- 
bon and  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  cyanogen,  which  unites  with  oxygen 
to  produce  cyanic  acid;  and  this  combines  with  ammonia — itself  a 
compound  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen — to  form  urea,  which  is  the  cha- 
racteristic element  of  the  urinary  secretion.  They  separate  also,  and 
excrete  superfluous  fluid  from  the  body.  The  proofs  of  such  separa- 
tion are  easy  and  satisfactory ;  but  with  regard  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  operation  is  effected,  we  are  in  the  same  darkness  that  hangs  over 
glandular  secretions  in  general.  The.  transformation  doubtless  occurs 
mainly  in  the  cortical  part  of  the  organ,  and  essentially  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  secretions  are  formed  from  the  blood; — the  action  of 

*  Op.  cit.  '  Chimie  Organiqne,  p.  505,  Paris,  1833. 
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elaboration  taking  place  through  the  agency  of  cells,  which  burst  and 
discharge  the  proper  urinary  matter  into  the  uriniferous  tubes. 

The  urinary  secretion  takes  place  continuously.  If  a  catheter  be 
left  in  the  bladder,  the  urine  drops  constantly;  and  in  cases  of  eocstrxh 
phia  of  that  organ — a  faulty  conformation,  in  which  a  red  mucous 
surface,  formed  by  the  inner  coat  of  the  bladder^  is  seen  in  the  hypo- 
gastric region  on  which  two  prominences  are  visible,  corresponding 
to  the  openings  of  the  ureters,  the  urine  is  observed  to  be  constantly 
oozing  from  the  openings.^  A  case  of  the  kind  the  author  has  had 
repeated  opportunities  of  exhibiting  to  his  class  in  the  JeflFerson  Me- 
dical College. 

After  the  secretion  has  been  effected  in  the  cortical  substance,  it 
flows  through  the  tubular,  and  issues  guttatim  through  the  apices  of 
the  papillas  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  whence  it  proceeds  along  the 
ureter  to  the  bladder.  If  the  uriniferous  cones  be  slightly  compressed, 
urine  issues  in  greater  quantity;  but,  instead  of  being  limpid,  as  when 
it  flows  naturally,  it  is  thick  and  troubled.  Hence  a  conclusion  has 
been  drawn,  that  it  is  really  filtered  through  the  hollow  fibres  of  the 
medullary  or  tubular  portion.  If  this  were  the  case,  what  must  become 
of  the  separated  thick  portion  ?  Ought  not  the  tubes  to  become  clogged 
up  with  it?  And  is  it  not  more  probable,  that  compression,  in  this 
case,  forces  out  with  the  urine  some  of  the  blood  that  is  concerned  in  the 
nutrition  of  the  organ?  The  fresh  secretion  constantly  taking  place  in 
the  kidney  causes  the  urine  to  flow  along  the  tubuli  uriniferi  to  the 
pelvis  of  the  organ,  whence,  in  the  erect  attitude,  it  proceeds  along  the 
ureter,  by  virtue  of  its  gravity:  the  fluid,  too,  continually  secreted  from 
the  kidney,  pushes  on  that  before  it:  moreover,  it  is  now  proved,  that 
a  contractile  action  is  exerted  by  the  ureters  themselves;  although,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  excretory  ducts  in  general,  such  a  power  had  been 
denied  them.  These,  with  the  cilia  of  the  lining  membrane,*  are  the 
chief  causes  of  the  progression  of  the  urine  into  the  bladder,  which  is 
aided  by  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  contents  and  muscles;  and,  it 
is  supposed,  by  the  pulsation  of  the  renal  and  iliac  arteries ;  but  the 
agency  of  these  must  be  trivial. 

The  orifices  of  the  ureters  form  the  posterior  angles  of  the  trigcne 
vesical,  and  are  contracted  somewhat  below  the  size  of  the  ducts  them- 
selves. Thev  are  said  by  Sir  Charles  BelP  to  be  furnished  with  a 
small  fasciculus  of  muscular  fibres,  which  runs  backwards  from  the 
orifice  of  the  urethra,  immediately  behind  the  lateral  margins  of  the 
triangle ;  and,  when  it  contracts,  stretches  the  orifice  of  the  ureter  so 
as  to  permit  the  urine  to  enter  the  bladder  with  facility.  As  the  urine 
passes  in,  it  gradually  distends  the  organ  until  the  quantity  has 
attained  a  certain  amount.  It  cannot  reflow  by  the  ureters,  on  account 
of  the  smallness  of  their  orifices  and  their  obliquity ;  and  as  the  blad- 
der becomes  filled, — owing  to  the  duct  passing  for  some  distance  be- 

»  A  case  of  this  kind  is  detailed  bj  the  author,  in  Amer.  Med.  Intelligencer,  1.  137 ; 
and  another  hy  Dr.  Pancoast,  ibid.,  p.  147,  Phiiad.,  1838. 

*  On  the  Ciliary  Motion  of  the  Tubes,  see  Dr.  George  Johnson,  art.  Ren,  supra  cit., 
p.  253. 

•  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  5th  Amerioan  edition,  by  CKximan,  ii.  381,  New  York, 
1827. 
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tween  the  muscular  and  mucous  coats, — the  sides  are  pressed  against 
each  other,  so  that  the  cavity  is  obliterated.  As,  however,  the  ureters 
have  a  tendency  to  lose  this  obliquity  of  insertion,  in  proportion  as 
the  bladder  is  emptied,  the  two  bands  of  muscular  fibres,  which  run 
from  the  back  of  the  prostate  gland  to  the  orifices  of  the  ureters,  not 
only  assist  in  emptyi;ig  the  bladder,  but,  at  the  same  time,  pull  down 
the  orifices  of  the  ureters,  and  thus  tend  to  preserve  the  obliquity. 
Moreover,  when  we  are  in  the  erect  attitude,  the  urine  would  have  to 
enter  the  ureters  against  gravity.  These  obstacles  are  so  effective, 
that  if  an  injection  be  thrown  forcibly  and  copiously  through  the  ure- 
thra into  the  bladder,  it  does  not  enter  the  ureters.  On  the  other 
hand,  equally  powerful  impediments  exist  to  its  being  discharged 
through  the  urethra.  The  inferior  fundus  of  the  bladder  is  situate 
lower  than  the  neck ;  and  the  sphincter  presents  a  degree  of  resist- 
ance, which  requires  the  bladder  to  contract  forcibly  on  its  contents, 
aided  by  the  abdominal  muscles  to  overcome  it.  Magendie*  considers 
the  contraction  of  the  levatores  ani  to  be  the  most  efficient  cause  of 
the  retention  of  the  urine;  the  fibres  which  pass  around  the  urethra 
pressing  its  sides  against  each  other,  and  thus  closing  it.  In  a  case  of 
exstrophy  of  the  bladder,  Mr.  Erichsen'  had  an  opportunity  of  mark- 
ing several  interesting  phenomena  connected  with  the  excretion  of 
nrine.  The  orifice  of  each  ureter  in  the  bladder  appeared,  when 
closed,  as  a  small  irregularly  oval  depression,  about  a  line  in  diameter, 
situate  on  a  conical  papilla  of  the  mucous  membrane.  A  probe  might 
be  passed  up  the  ureters  for  several  inches  without  any  sensible  incon- 
venience being  sustained.  In  regard  to  the  phenomena  attending  the 
passage  of  the  urine  from  the  ureters  into  the  bladder,  it  appeared, 
that  in  the  first  place  a  drop  collected  within  the  papillary  termination 
of  the  ureter,  which  became  somewhat  distended ;  the  orifice  of  the 
canal  then  opened  to  an  extent  of  from  two  to  three  lines  in  diameter, 
and,  as  soon  as  it  had  allowed  the  drop  of  urine  to  pass,  it  contracted 
with  a  sphincter-like  action.  The  distension  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
ureter,  before  the  drop  of  urine  escaped,  was  very  distinct;  and  the 
relaxation  of  the  orifice  of  the  canal  had  the  appearance  of  being  occa- 
sioned by  the  accumulation  of  the  drop  of  fluid  that  collected  above  it. 
The  closure  of  the  vesical  termination  of  the  ureter,  after  the  escape  of 
the  drop  of  urine,  was  accompanied  by  a  slight  retraction  of  the  pa- 
pillary- bulging  of  the  mucous  membrane  on  which  it  terminated,  and 
the  whole  process  resembled  an  ordinary  sphincter  action.  The  two 
ureters  did  not  open  at  the  same  time,  but  with  an  irregularly  alter- 
nating action.  During  the  periods  of  fasting,  they  opened  on  an  ave- 
rage about  three  times  in  a  minute;  consequently,  the  quantity  of 
urine  discharged  from  both  might  be  estimated  at  about  three 
large  drops  in  the  same  space  of  time;  but  although  this  might  be 
taken  as  the  average  rate  of  discharge,  the  action  of  the  ureters  was 
by  no  means  regular,  inasmuch  as  two  or  three  drops  would  some- 
times flow  in  rapid  succession,  whilst,  at  other  times,  a  comparatively 
long  interval  would  elapse  between  the  escape  of  any  two.  When  the 
patient  lay  upon  his  back,  the  discharge  was  slow  and  gentle,  being 

I  Pr§ciB,  &c.,  edit,  cit.,  ii.  473.  «  London  Medical  Gazette,  1845. 
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tiDattended  with  the  distinct  opening  and  shutting  of  the  end  of  the 
tube  noticed  when  in  the  upright  position.  During  a  deep  inspira- 
tion, as  in  yawning  or  coughing,  or  whilst  straining  at  stool,  the  flow 
of  urine  was  suddenly  increased,  and  the  fluid  escaped  in  a  small 
stream,  or  in  several  large  drops  in  rapid  succession.  The  urine  itself 
was  invariably  acid,  and  often  highly  so,  whilst  the  mucous  membrane  * 
of  the  bladder  possessed  a  highly  alkaline  reaction.  It  was  covered 
by  a  viscid  glairy  mucus,  and  was  extremely  sensitive  to  the  touch. 

Urine  accumulates  in  the  bladder  until  the  desire  arises  to  expel  it: 
the  number  of  times  that  a  person  in  health  and  in  the  middle  period 
of  life  discharges  it  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  varies :  some  evacuate 
the  bladder  but  twice,  others  may  be  compelled  to  do  so  as  many  as 
twelve  or  fourteen  times.  Nine  times,  according  to  Dr.  Thomas  Thom- 
son,' is  a  common  number.  The  quantity  discharged  at  a  time  varies. 
The  greatest  observed  by  Dr.  Thomson  was  25  J  cubic  inches  or  some- 
what less  than  a  pint;  the  most  common  from  seven  to  nine  cubic 
inches.  During  its  stay  in  the  bladder,  it  is  believed  to  be  deprived 
of  some  of  its  more  aqueous  portions  by  absorption,  and  to  become  of 
greater  specific  gravity,  and  more  coloured:  it  is  here  that  depositions 
are  apt  to  take  place,  which  constitute  calculi;  although  they  are  met 
with  in  the  kidneys  and  ureters  also. 

As  in  every  excretion,  a  sensation  first  arises,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  muscles  required  for  the  ejection  of  the  secreted  matter  are  called 
into  action.  This  sensation  occurs  whenever  the  urine  has  accumulated 
to  the  necessary  extent,  or  when  it  possesses  irritating  qualities,  owing 
to  extraneous  substances  being  contained  in,  or  deposited  from,  it; 
or  if  the  bladder  be  unusually  irritable  from  any  morbid  cause,  the 
sensation  may  be  repeatedly — nay,  almost  incessantly — experienced. 
The  remarks  that  have  been  made  on  the  sensations  accompanying  the 
other  excretions  are  equally  applicable  here.  The  impression  takes 
place  in  the  bladder;  whence  it  is  conveyed  to  the  brain,  which  accom- 
plishes the  sensation;  and,  consecutively,  the  muscles,  concerned  in  the 
excretion,  are  called  into  action  by  volition.  Physiologists  have  differed 
regarding  the  power  of  volition  over  the  bladder.  Some  have  affirmed, 
that  it  is  as  much  under  cerebral  control  as  the  muscles  of  locomotion ; 
and  they  have  urged,  in  support  of  this  view,  that  the  bladder  receives 
spinal  nerves,  which  are  voluntary;  that  it  is  paralysed  in  affections  of 
the  spinal  marrow,  like  the  muscles  of  the  limbs;  and  that  a  sensation, 
which  seems  destined  to  arouse  the  will,  is  always  the  precursor  of  its 
action.  Others  again  have  denied,  that  the  muscular  fibres  are  con- 
tractile under  the  will;  and  they  adduce  the  case  of  other  reservoirs, 

the  stomach  and  rectum,  for  example, — whose  influence  in  excretion 
we  have  seen  to  be  involuntary;  as  well  as  the  fact  that  we  feel  the 
contraction  of  the  bladder  no  more  than  we  do  that  of  the  stomach  or 
intestines;  and  they  aflSrm,  that  the  action  of  the  bladder  itself  has 
been  confounded  with  that  of  the  accessory  muscles,  which  are  mani- 
festly under  the  influence  of  the  will,  and  are  important  agents  in  the 
expulsion  of  fluid  from  the  bladder.  The  views  last  expressed  appear 
to  be  most  accurate,  and  the  catenation  of  phenomena  seems  to  be  as 

*  British  Annals  of  Medicine,  p.  6,  Jan.,  1837. 
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follows: — the  scDsation  to  expel  the  urine  arises;  the  abdominal  muscles 
are  thrown  into  contraction  by  volition;  the  viscera  are  thus  pressed 
down  upon  the  pelvis ;  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder  is,  at  the  same 
time,  stimulated  by  reflex  action  to  contraction;  the  levatores  ani  and 
the  sphincter  fibres  are  relaxed,  so  that  the  resistance  of  the  neck  of 
the  organ  is  diminished,  and  the  urine  is  forced  out  through  the  whole 
extent -of  the  urethra,  being  aided  in  its  course,  especially  towards  the 
termination,  by  the  contractile  action  of  the  urethra  itself,  as  well  as 
by  the  levatores  ani  and  acceleratores  urinaa  muscles.  These  expel  the 
last  drops  by  giving  a  slight  succussion  to  the  organ,  and  directing  it 
upwards  and  forwards;  an  effect  which  is  aided  by  shaking  it  to  remove 
the  drops  that  may  exist  in  the  part  of  the  canal  near  its  extremity. 
The  gradually  diminishing  jet,  which  we  notice  as  the  bladder  is  be- 
coming empty,  indicates  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
organ;  whilst  the  kind  of  intermittent  jet,  coincident  with  voluntary 
muscular  exertion,  indicates  the  contraction  of  the  urethral  muscles. 
When  we  feel  the  inclination  to  evacuate  the  bladder,  and  do  not  wish 
to  obey  it,  the  same  muscles, — levatores  ani,  acceleratores  urinse,  and 
the  fibres  around  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  and  neck  of 
the  bladder, — are  thrown  into  contraction,  and  resist  that  of  the  bladder. 

Such  is  the  ordinary  mechanism  of  the  excretion  of  urine.  The  con- 
traction of  the  bladder  is,  however,  of  itself  sufiicient  to  expel  its  con- 
tents. M.  Magendie*  affirms,  that  he  has  frequently  seen  dogs  pass 
urine  when  the  abdomen  was  opened,  and  the  bladder  removed  from 
the  influence  of  the  abdominal  muscles ;  and  he  further  states,  that  if, 
in  a  male  dog,  the  bladder,  -with  the  prostate  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  be  removed  from  the  body,  the  blad- 
der will  contract  after  a  few  moments,  and  project  the  urine,  with  an 
evident  jet,  until  it  is  entirely  expelled. 

Urine,  voided  in  the  morning — urina  sanguinis — by  a  person  who 
has  eaten  heartily,  and  taken  no  more  liquid  than  suflBcient  to  allay 
thirst,  is  a  transparent,  limpid  fluid,  of  an  amber  colour,  saline  taste, 
and  peculiar  odour.  Its  specific  gravity  is  estimated  by  M.  Chossat  at 
from  I'OOl  to  1*038 ;  by  Cruikshank,  Wagner,*  and  Gregory,  from 
1-005  to  1-033 ;  by  Prout,  from  1-015  to  1-025;  by  Christison,*  on  the 
average,  1-024  or  1-025 ;  by  F.  d'Arcet,  from  1-001  to  1-060  [?]  ;*  by 
Rayer,*  and  Donn^,*  on  the  average,  1-018 ;  by  Dr.  Bostock,  M.  Martin 
Solon,^  and  J.  Vogel,  1-020;  by  Dr.  Routh,«  1-021 ;  by  BecquereL and 
Rodier,*  in  man,  1-018*900;  in  woman,  1-015*120;  general  average, 
1-017-010;  by  Dr.Elliotson,^°from  1*015  to  1*025;  by  Simon,  1012;  and 

'  Precis,  ii.  474.  «  Elements  of  Pliysiology,  by  R.  WiUis,  §  200,  Lond.,  1842. 

'  On  Granular  Degeneration  of  the  Kidneys,  p.  34,  Edinb.,  1839 ;  or  Amer.  Med. 
Library  edit.,  Philad.,  1839. 

*  L'Exp6rience,  No.  Iv.,  Aug.,  1838. 

*  Traite  des  Maladies  des  Reins,  &c.,  torn,  i.,  Paris,  1839. 

*  Cours  de  Microscopie,  p.  226,  Paris,  1844.  • 
'  De  TAlbuminurie  ou  Hydropisie  Causee  par  Maladie  des  Reins,  Paris,  1838. 

*  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  Sept.,  1850.  See,  also,  Geo.  Johnson,  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Kidney,  p.  43,  Lond.,  1852.  , 

'  Traits  de  Chimie  Pathologique  Applique  h  la  MMeoine  Pratique,  p.  270,  Paris, 
1854. 

•0  Human  Physiology,  p.  293,  Lond.,  1835. 
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Dr.  Thomson*  found  it  in  an  individual,  from  50  to  60  years  of  age  and 
in  perfect  health,  on  the  average,  1*013;  the  lowest  specific  gravity, 
during  ten  days,  being  1*004;  and  the  highest,  1-026.  Dr.  Thomson 
has  published  tables'  showing  the  quantity  of  urine  passed  at  different 
times  during  ten  days  by  the  individual  in  question,  and  the  specific 
gravity  of  each  portion.  They  do  not  accord  with  the  opinion  gene- 
rally but  erroneously  entertained,  that  the  heaviest  urine  is  voided  on 
rising  in  the  morning, — urina  sanjuinis.  No  generalization  can,  indeed, 
be  made  on  the  subject.  The  temperature  of  the  urine,  when  recently 
passed,  varied  in  one  case  from  92°  to  95°.  Dr.  Brown-Scquard,  how- 
ever, found  its  ordinary  degree  to  be  102°'5.' 

Urine,  when  first  passed,  is  slightly  acid,  for  it  reddens  vegetable 
blues.  Although  at  first  transparent,  it  deposits  an  insoluble  matter  on 
standing;  so  that  that  which  is  passed  at  bed-time,  is  found  to  have  a 
light  cloud — enceorema — floating  in  it  by  the  following  morning.  This 
substance  consists,  in  part,  of  mucus  from  the  urinary  passages ;  and, 
in  part,  of  the  super-lithate  of  ammonia,  which  is  much  more  soluble 
in  warm  than  in  cold  water.  Urine  is  extremely  prone  to  decompo- 
sition. When  kept  for  a  few  days  it  acquires  a  strong  smell,  which, 
being  sui  generis,  has  been  called  urinous ;  and  as  the  decomposition 
proceeds,  it  becomes  extremely  disagreeable.  As  soon  as  these  changes 
commence,  it  ceases  to  have  an  acid  reaction.  In  a  short  time,  a  free 
alkali  makes  its  appearance ;  and  a  large  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  is  generated,  and  earthy  phosphates  are  deposited.  These 
phenomena  are  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  urea,  which  is  almost 
wholly  resolved  into  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Dr.  Golding  Bird,*  states,  that  three  distinct  varieties  of  urinary  se- 
cretion may  be  recognised.  First.  That  passed  some  little  time  after 
drinking  freely  of  fluids,  which  is  generally  pale,  and  of  low  specific 
gravity — 1-008  to  1-009 — urina  potiis.  Secondly.  That  secretea  after 
the  digestion  of  a  full  meal,  varying  much  in  physical  characters,  and 
of  considerable  density — 1*020  to  1-028,  or  even  1*030 — urina  chyli 
seu  dbi.  Thirdly.  That  secreted  from  the  blood  independently  of  the 
immediate  stimulus  of  food  and  drink,  as  that  passed  after  a  night's 
rest — urina  sanguinis,  which  is  usually  of  average  density — 1-015  to 
1*025 — and  presents  in  perfection  the  essential  characters  of  the  fluid. 

According  to  Vogel,*  a  healthy  man  may,  by  very  copious  water 
drinking,  reduce  the  specific  gravity  of  his  urine  to  1-000*5;  and  by  ab- 
staining from  fluids,  and  by  taking  such  violent  exercise  as  to  induce 
free  perspiration  may  raise  it  to  1*033,  and  even  more. 

The  following  table,  drawn  up,  as  far  as  1032,  by  M.  Becquerel,  and 
completed  from  the  observations  of  the  last  mentioned  inquirer,*  ex- 
hibits at  a  single  inspection  the  amount  of  solids  and  water  present  in 
1000  grains  of  urine  of  any  particular  density;  so  that  from  the  quan- 

*  Brftisli  Annals  of  Medicine,  p.  5,  Jan.,  1837. 

*  Op.  citat.,  p.  6. 

3  Med.  Examiner  for  Sept.,  1852,  p.  556. 

*  Urinary  Deposits,  2d  Amer.  edit.,  p.  31,  Philad.,  1851. 

*  Archiv.  d.  Vereins  fur  Gemeinschaftlioh.  Arbeiten,  Bd.  1,  Heft  1,  Gottingen,  1853 ; 
cited  by  Dr.  Geo.  E.  Day,  in  Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  July,  1855,  p.  73. 

«  Lond.  Med.  Gazette,  Feb.  10,  1843,  p.  678. 
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tity  of  urine  passed  in  twenty-four  hours  it  is  easy  to  calculate  how 
much  solid  matter  the  patient  is  parting  with  in  that  period. 


Water  in  1000 

Solids  in  1000 

Water  In  1000 

Solids  In  1000 

Density. 

grains. 

grains. 

Density. 

grains. 

grains. 

1001 

998-35 

1-65 

1029 

960-4 

39-6 

1002 

996-7 

3-3 

1026 

957-1 

42-9 

1004 

993-4 

6-6 

1028 

953-8 

46-2 

1006 

990-1 

9-9 

1030 

950-6 

49-6 

1008 

986-8 

13-2 

1032 

947-2 

62-8 

1010 

983-5 

16-5 

1034 

943-9 

66-1 

1012 

980-2 

19-8 

1036 

940-6 

59-4 

1014 

976-9 

23-1 

1038 

937-3 

62-7 

1016 

973-6 

26-4 

1040 

934- 

66- 

1018 

970-3 

29-7 

1042 

930-7 

69-3 

1020 

967- 

33- 

1044 

927-4 

72-6 

1022 

963-7 

36-3 

1046 

924-1 

75-9 

The  appearances  presented  by  the  urine  under  the  microscope  have, 
of  late  years,  given  rise  to  numerous  investigations:  these  of  course 
vary,  according  to  the  modifications  it  exhibits  in  health  and  disease. 
In  the  latter  condition,  much  information  has  been  collected,  so  that, 
according  to  M.  Donn^,  the  study  of  the  urine  may  be  said  to  be  "the 
triumph  of  the  microscope."^  The  morbid  appearances,  however,  which 
it  presents,  do  not  belong  to  a  work  on  physiology. 

I)r.  Henry*  affirms,  that  the  following  substances  have  been  satis- 
factorily proved  to  exist  in  healthy  urine, — water,  free  phosphoric  acid, 
phosphate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  fluoric  acid,  uric  acid,  benzoic 
acid,  lactic  acid,  urea,  gelatin,  albumen,  lactate  of  ammonia,  sulphate 
of  potassa,  sulphate  of  soda,  fluoride  of  calcium,  chloride  of  sodium, 
phosphate  of  soda,  phosphate  of  ammonia,  sulphur  and  silex.  One  of 
the  most  elaborate  analyses  has  been  gi^en  by  berzelius.'  He  states  it 
to  consist — in  1000  parts — of  water,  933-00;  urea,  30-10;  sulphate  of 
potassa,  3-71 ;  sulphateof  soda,  3*16;  phosphate  of  soda,  2*94;  chloride 
of  sodium,  4*45 ;  phosphate  of  ammonia,  1*65 ;  muriate  of  ammonia, 
1*50 ;  free  lactic  acid ;  lactate  of  ammonia ;  animal  matter  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  urea  not  separable  from  the  preceding,  17*14;  earthy  phos- 
phates, with  a  trace  of  fluoride  of  calcium,  1*00 ;  lithic  acid,  1-00 ; 
mucus  of  the  bladder,  0*32 ;  silex,  0-03.  Dr.  Prout*  found  100  parts 
to  consist  of  lithic  acid,  90-16;  potassa,  3*45;  ammonia,  1*70;  sulphate 
of  potassa,  with  a  trace  of  chloride  of  sodium,  '95;  phosphate  of  lime, 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  magnesia,  -80;  and  animal  matter,  consisting  of 
mucus  and  a  little  colouring  matter,  2*94.  M.  Easpail*  thinks  it  "pos- 
sible" that  uric  acid  is  merely  a  mixture  of  organic  matter  (albumen) 
with  an  acid  cyanide  of  ammonia ;  so  that  the  results  of  andysis  may 
difler  according  as  the  analyzed  substances  may  have  been  more  or  less 

•  Cours  de  Microscopie,  p.  213,  Paris,  1844. 

*  Elements  of  Experimental  Chemistry,  9th  edit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  435,  Lond.,  1823. 

•  Med.-Chirurg.  Transact.,  vol.  iii. ;  Annals  of  Philos.,  ii.  423  ;  and  The  Kidneys  and 
Urine,  by  J.  J.  Berzelius,  translated  from  the  German,  by  M.  H.  Boy6,  and  F.  Learning, 
M.  D.,  p.  97,  Philad.,  1843. 

*  Annals  of  Philos.,  v.  415.  *  Op.  citat.,  p.  507. 
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separated  from  the  organic  matter.    The  physical  and  chemical  charac- 
ters of  true  uric  acid,  he  thinks,  accord  very  well  with  this  hypothesis. 

Elaborate  researches  have  been  undertaken  by  Liebig,^  as  regards 
the  constitution  of  the  urine, — whence  he  derives  the  following  infer- 
ences. First.  Neither  lactic  acid  nor  any  lactate  exists  in  healthy  urine. 
Secondly.  Hippuric  acid  is  a  constant  constituent.  Thirdly.  The  acid 
reaction  of  healthy  urine  is  due  to  the  presence  of  acid  phosphate  of 
soda.  Fourthly.  The  acidity  of  urine  is  maintained  and  increased  by 
the  following  changes.  The  urine  of  man  and  the  camivora  has  a 
large  quantity  of  sulphates;  but  their  food  does  not  contain  either 
those  salts  ready  formed,  or  any  oxygen  compound  of  sulphur.  The 
sulphur  which  it  does  contain,  or  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
the  sulphur  of  the  transformed  tissues  must,  therefore,  combine  with 
oxygen  in  the  body;  and  the  sulphuric  acid  thus  formed,  uniting  with 
part  of  the  alkali  of  the  alkaline  phosphates,  forms  acid  phosphates. 
Lastly.  It  follows,  that  whether  the  urine  be  acid  or  not  depends  upon 
the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  bases  taken  with  the  food.  If  the 
amount  be  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  uric,  hippuric,  and  sulphuric 
acids  formed  by  the  organism,  and  the  acids  supplied  by  the  food,  the 
urine  must  be  neutral;  if  the  amount  be  more  than  enough,  the  urine 
must  be  alkaline;  if  less,  acid.  Hence  no  physiological  or  pathological 
inference  can  be  drawn  from  an  examination  of  the  urine,  unless  an 
account  be  taken  of  the  inorganic  acids,  salts,  and  bases  taken  with  the 
food.  Some  experiments  have  been  made  on  the  variations  of  the 
acidity  of  the  urine  in  health  by  Dr.  H.  Bence  Jones.*  When  a  mixed 
diet  was  employed,  the  acidity  of  the  urine  was  found  to  decrease  soon 
after  taking  food,  and  to  attain  its  lowest  limit  from  three  to  five  hours 
after  meals.  It  then  gradually  increased,  and  attained  its  highest  limit 
just  before  taking  food.  When  animal  food  only  was  taken,  the  dimi- 
nution of  acidity  was  more  marked  and  more  lasting;  but  the  acidity 
before  food  did  not  rise  quite  so  high  as  it  did  with  the  animal  diet 
When  vegetable  food  was  alone  taken,  the  decrease  in  acidity  was  not 
to  the  same  degree. 

Notwithstanding  the  view  of  Liebig,  that  the  uric  acid  of  the  urine 
is  held  in  solution  by  the  phosphate  of  soda,  combining  with  a  part  of 
the  base,  and  setting  free  a  portion  of  the  phosphoric  acid.  Dr.  Goldins 
Bird^  adheres  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Prout,  that  uric  acid  is  combined 
with  ammonia.  "Uric  acid,"  he  says,  "at  the  moment  of  separation 
from  the  blood,  meets  the  double  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia  de- 
rived from  the  food,  and  forms  urate  of  ammonia,  evolving  phosphoric 
acid,  which  thus  produces  the  natural  acid  reaction  of  the  urine." 

Healthy  urine  has  been  analyzed  by  Becquerel,  Lehmann,  Simon^ 
Marchard,  Day,  and  others.  The  analyses  of  Lehmann  and  Marchard 
approximate  that  of  Berzelius;  whilst  those  of  Becquerel,  Simon,  and 
Day,  agree  pretty  closely  with  each  other.*  The  following  are  two  of 
Simon's  analyses: — 

'  Annalon  der  Chemie  und  Pharmacie,  Mai,  cited  in  London  Lancet,  Jane  1-^,  1844. 

*  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1849,  Pt.  2.  '  Urinary  Deposits,  p.  48. 

*  Dr.  Day's  Report  on  Physiological  and  Pathological  Chemistry,  in  Ranking^a  Ab- 
stract, Part  i.  p.  283,  Amer.  edit.,  New  York,  1845. 
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Water,  .... 

Solid  constituents, 

Urea,  .... 

Urio  acid,      .... 

Alcohol  extract  and  lactic  acid, 

Spirit  extract. 

Water  extract  and  mucus,     . 

Lactate  of  ammonia,     . 

Chloride  of  ammonium. 

Chloride  of  sodium. 

Sulphate  of  potassa, 

Phosphate  of  soda, 

Earthy  phosphates. 

Silica,  .... 


I. 

n. 

»63-00 

W6-000 

36-20 

44-00 

12-46 

14-578 

0-52 

0-710 

6-10 

4-800 

2-60 

5*593 

1-00 

2-650 

1-03 

0-41 

5-20 

7-280 

3-00 

3-508 

2-41 

2-330 

0-58 

0-654 

a  trace 

a  trace. 

M.  Becquerers  analysis,^  which  has  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Prout,*  and 
by  Dr.  Golding  Bird,*  is  as  follows: — 


Water, 

Urea, 

Uric  acid, 

Colouring  matter,         1  inseiiarable 
Mucus  and  animal        v        from 
extractive  matter,     j  each  other. 
Soda, 


Salts. 


Sulphates, 
Biphosphates, 


Chlorides, 

Hippnrate  of  soda. 
Fluoride  of  potassium, 
Silica,      . 


Potash, 
'  Lime, 

Soda, 

Magnesia, 
^  Ammonia, 

{Sodium, 
Potassium, 


967 
14-230 
•468 

10-167 


8-135 


traces 
1000-000* 


The  yellowish-red  incrustation,  deposited  on  the  sides  of  chamber 
utensils,  is  chiefly  urate  of  ammonia.  This  is  the  basis  of  one  of  the 
varieties  of  calculi. 

The  following  is  the  proportion,  which  each  principal  constituent 
bears  to  100  of  solid  residuum,  according  to  different  observers.* 


Berzelius. 

Urea, 45-10 

Uric  acid, 1-50 


Extractive  matter,  ammonia  salts 

and  chloride  of  sodium, 
Alkaline  sulphates,     . 
Alkaline  phosphates, 
Phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia. 


36-30 

10-30 
6-88 
1-50 


Lchniann. 

49-68 

1-61 

28-95 

11-58 
5-96 
1-97 


Simon. 

33-80 

1-40 

42-60 

11-14 
6-50 
1-59 


Marchard. 

48-91 

1-59 

32-49 

10-18 
4-57 
1-81 


•  S6meiotique  des  Urines,  p.  7,  Paris,  1841.  An  analysis  of  the  urine  of  the  two 
sexes  is  given  by  him  in  his  Traits  de  Chimie  Pathologique  Appliqu^  k  la  M6decine,  p. 
270,  Paris,  1854;  and  an  elaborate  analysis  after  M.  Robin  is  given  in  B^raud,  Manuel 
de  Physiol ogie  de  I'Homme,  p.  232,  Paris,  1853. 

'  On  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Stomach  and  Renal  Diseases,  4th  edit.,  Amer. 
edit.,  p.  404,  Philad.,  1843. 

•  Urinary  Deposits,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  44,  Philad.,  1845. 

•  See  art.  Urine,  by  Dr.  Geo.  Rees,  in  Cycl.  of  Anat.  and  Phys.,  iv.  1272,  Lond., 
1852. 

^  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  391,  Philad.,  1854. 
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The  quantity  of  urine  passed  in  the  twenty-four  hours  is  variable. 
Boissier  states  it  at  22  ounces;  Hartmann  at  28;  Dr.  Robert  Willis* 
at  from  30  to  40;  Prout  at  about  30  in  summer,  and  40  in  winter; 
Robinson  at  35;  Von  Gorter  at  36;  Keill  at  38;  Rye  at  39;  Bostock 
at  40;  Sanctorius  at  44;  Stark  at  46;  Dalton  at  48 J;  Haller  at  49; 
Christison  at  from  35  to  50;  Becquerel  at  about  46;  Dr.  Thomas 
Thomson  at  53 ;  Vogel  at  about  54,  and  Lining  at  from  56  to  59 
ounces.  On  the  average,  it  may  be  estimated  perhaps  at  two  pounds 
and  a-half ;  hence  the  cause  of  the  great  size  of  the  renal  artery,  which, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  Haller,  conveys  to  the  kidney  a  sixth  or 
eighth  part  of  the  whole  blood.  Its  quantity  and  character  differ 
according  to  age,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  according  to  sex.  We  have 
already  seen,  under  the  head  of  cutaneotis  ex/ialation,  how  it  varies, 
according  to  climate  and  season;  and  it  is  influenced  by  the  serous, 
pulmonary,  and  areolar  exhalations  likewise :  one  of  the  almost  inva- 
riable concomitants  of  dropsy  is  diminution  of  the  renal  secretion. 
Its  character,  too,  is  modified  by  the  nature  of  the  substances  received 
into  the  blood.  Rhubarb,  turpentine,  and  asparagus,  for  example,  alter 
its  physical  properties ;  whilst  certain  articles  stimulate  the  kidney  to 
augmented  secretion,  or  are  "  diuretics." 

The  renal  secretion  may  be  considered  as  arising  from  different 
sources.  When  much  fluid  is  taken,  the  amount  of  the  urine  is  largely 
augmented,  so  that  it  is  manifestly  intended  to  remove  superfluous 
fluid  from  the  blood.  It  is  also,  as  just  shown,  materially  modified  by 
certain  ingesta;  and  not  unfrequently  the  character  of  the  food  taken 
may  be  detected  in  it;  hence,  it  has  been  conceived,  the  kidneys  may 
have  the  duty  of  removing  from  the  system  any  crude  or  undigestea 
elements  of  the  food,  which  had  been  absorbed  whilst  traversing  the 
small  intestine,  and  entered  the  circulating  mass;  and  of  excreting  the 
often  noxious  results  of  imperfect  or  unhealthy  assimilation.  Leh- 
mann*  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  on  himself,  which  afforded 
interesting  information  in  regard  to  the  varying  composition  of  the 
urine,  according  as  an  animal,  a  vegetable,  a  mixed,  or  a  non-nitro- 
genized  diet  was  employed.  On  the  mixed  diet  he  lived  fifteen  days; 
ate  and  drank  moderately ;  and  abstained  from  all  fermented  liquors. 
He  took  an  exclusively  animal  diet  for  twelve  days,  consuming  thirty- 
two  eggs  each  day.  A  purely  vegetable  diet  was  also  continued  for 
twelve  days ;  but  the  non-nitrogenized  was  only  taken  for  two  days. 
In  the  following  table  the  quantities  of  solid  matter  passed  daily  are 
represented  by  grammes  (about  15 J  grains  troy  each);  and  also  the 
proportional  amount  of  salts  and  animal  matter  in  that  quantity  of 
solid  matter. 


Solid  matter. 
Mixed  diet        .        .    67-82 
Animal  diet      .        .     87-44 
VegeUble  diet  .        .     59-24 
Non-nitrogenized  diet    41-68 

Urea. 
32-498 
53-198 
22-481 
15-408 

Uric  acid. 

1-183 
1-478 
1-021 
0-735 

Uric  salU. 
2-257 
2-167 
2-669 
6-276 

Extractiva 
matters. 

10-489 

5-145 

16-499 

11-854 

'  Urinary  Diseases  and  their  Treatment,  BeU's  Library  edit.,  p.  14,  Philad.,  1839. 

■  L*Exp6rience,  7  Dec,  1843 ;  cited  in  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  April,  1844, 
and  Art.  Ham,  Handworterbuch  der  Physiologie,  7te  Lieferung,  S.  16,  Braunschweig, 
1844;  and  Lehrbuch  der  Physiolog.  Chemie,  ii.  447,  Leipzig,  1850;  or  Amer.  edit,  of 
Dr.  Day's  translation  by  Dr.  Robt.  E.  Rogers,  ii.  163,  Philad.,  1855. 
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Lehmann's  results  certainly  show; — -firsts  that  animal  food  increases 
the  solid  matters  in  the  urine,  whilst  vegetable  substances,  and  espe- 
cially non-nitrogenized  aliments,  diminish  them: — secondly^  that  the 
proportion  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine  depends  in  part  upon  the  kind  of 
fooa  taken, — food  rich  in  nitrogen  greatly  increasing  its  amount.  In 
his  experiments,  the  proportion  of  urea  to  the  other  solid  matters 
was  as  100  to  116  under  a  mixed  diet;  as  100  to  63  under  an  animal 
diet;  as  100  to  156  under  a  vegetable  diet;  and  as  100  to  170  under 
a  non-nitrogenized  diet:  thirdly^  that  the  proportion  of  uric  acid  in  the 
urine  did  not  appear  to  have  reference  to  the  kind  of  food  '.—fourthly^ 
that  the  urine  contained  quantities  of  sulphates  and  phosphates  pro- 
portioned to  the  quantity  of  nitrogenized  matters  that  had  been  ab- 
sorbed :  SLiid,  fifthly,  that  under  an  animal  diet  the  quantity  of  extractive 
matters  diminishes ;  whilst  it  is  increased  by  the  use  of  vegetable  diet. 
These  extractive  matters  contained,  according  to  the  researches  of 
Liebig,'  kreatiiie  and  kreatinine,  two  substances  presumed  to  be  derived 
from  the  metamorphosis  of  muscular  tissues,  and  also  a  peculiar 
colouring  matter  derived  probably  from  the  hematin  of  the  blood. 
Experiments  by  Dr.  H.  Bence  Jones*  confirm  those  of  Lehmann  in 
certain  respects.  They  show,  that  all  food  causes  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  uric  acid  excreted ;  but  that  there  is  no  great  difference 
between  animal  and  vegetable  food  in  the  production  of  such  increase. 

The  urine  does  not  appear  to  be  intended  for  any  local  function. 
Its  use  seems  to  be  restricted  to  the  removal  from  the  blood  of  th6 
elements  of  the  substances  of  which  it  is  composed;  hence,  it  is  solely 
depuratory  and  decomposing.  How  this  decomposition  is  accom- 
plished we  know  not.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  experiments, 
performed  by  MM.  Prevost  and  Dumas,  Sdgalas,  Gmelin,  Tiedemann 
and  Mitscherlich,  in  which  urea  was  found  in  the  blood  of  animals 
whose  kidneys  had  been  extirpated:  an  inquiry  has  consequently 
arisen — how  it  exists  there?  Prior  to  these  experiments,  it  was  uni- 
versally believed,  that  its  formation  is  one  of  the  mysterious  functions 
executed  in  the  intimate  tissue  of  the  kidney.  It  is  proper  to  add, 
however,  that  neither  MM.  Prevost  and  Dumas,  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin, 
nor  M.  Lecanu^  could  detect  the  smallest  trace  of  this  substance  in  the 
blood  of  animals  placed  under  ordinary  circumstances.  It  is  now, 
however,  admitted,  that  it  exists  there  normally,  but  in  very  small 
quantity.  It  is,  according  to  Wcihler  and  Easpail,  a  cyanate  of 
ammonia,  and  contains  a  very  large  proportion  of  nitrogen. 

The  kidney  is  the  outlet  for  an  excess  of  nitrogen  in  the  system  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  lungs  and  liver  are  outlets  for  superfluous 
carbon.  The  quantity  of  nitrogen,  discharged  in  the  form  of  urea,  is 
so  great,  even  in  those  animals  whose  food  does  not  essentially  con- 
tain this  element,  that  it  has  been  conceived  a  necessary  ingredient  in 
the  nutrition  of  parts,  and  especially  in  the  formation  of  fibrin,  which 
is  a  chief  constituent  of  the  blood,  and  of  every  muscular  organ.  The 
remarks  made  on  the  absorption  of  nitrogen  during  respiration  indi- 
cate one  mode  in  which  it  is  received  into  the  system ;  and  it  has  been 

•  Chemistry  of  Food,  Lond.,  1847. 

«  Philosophical  Transactions,  Pt.  2,  for  1849. 

*  Etades  Chimiques  sur  le  Sang  Hamain,  Paris,  1837* 
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presumed,  that  the  superfluous  portion  is  thrown  off  in  the  form  of 
urea. 

There  are  three  great  modes  in  which  the  nitrogen  thrown  off  by 
the  urine  may  be  obtained:  firsts  from  the  air  of  respiration;  se- 
condly^ from  the  food;  for  compounds  of  protein  are  absorbed  from 
the  intestinal  canal ;  and  the  nitrogen  which  is  not  required  for  the 
wants  of  the  system  is  thrown  off  from  the  kidneys  in  the  form  (A. 
urea  and  uric  acid;  and  thirdly^  in  the  disintegration  of  the  tissues 
constantly  occurring  in  the  system  of  nutrition.  Whilst  certain  of  the 
elements  that  are  superfluous  are  thrown  off  by  the  lungs  and  liver, 
the  kidneys  separate  and  throw  off  the  superfluous  nitrogen.  From 
the  results  of  Dr.  Lehmann's  experiments,  it  has  been  inferred,  that  so 
long  as  the  ingesta  contain  no  nitrogen,  the  whole  of  that  element  in 
the  urine  must  be  attributed  to  the  disintegration  or  waste  of  the  tis- 
sues, and  may  fairly  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  its  amount.  This,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  established.  We  have  no  positive  proof  that  the 
nitrogen  received  into  the  circulation  in  respiration  is  foreign  to  the 
formation  of  the  nitrogenized  compounds  contained  in  the  urine.  It 
has  been  found  in  the  urine  of  man  after  long  fasting;  and  in  that  of 
reptiles,  which  had  not  taken  food  for  months.  Besides  serving  as  an 
outlet  for  the  superfluous  nitrogen,  there  is  no  question,  that  the  ex- 
cess of  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  which  have  become  oxidized  in 
the  organism,  and  converted  into  sulphates  and  phosphates  by  a  union 
with  bases,  is  removed  from  the  system  through  the  urinary  secretion. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  urine  in  its  chemical  and  chemico-physio- 
logical,  and  chemico-pathological  history  is  full  of  interest;  and  hence 
the  attention  paid  to  it  at  this  time  everywhere  by  the  chemists  espe- 
cially, who  have  sufficiently  shown  that  the  determination  of  its  exact 
constitution  is  one  of  the  most  abstruse  subjects  of  organic  chemistry.* 

The  removal  of  the  constituents  of  the  urinary  secretion  from  the 
blood  is  all-important.  Experiments  on  animals  have  shown,  that  if 
it  be  suppressed  by  any  cause  for  about  three  days,  death  usually 
supervenes,  and  the  dangers  to  man  are  equally  imminent.  Yet  there 
are  some  strange  cases  of  protracted  suppression  on  record.  Haller 
mentions  a  case  in  which  no  urine  had  been  secreted  for  twenty -two 
weeks ;  and  Dr.  Richardson,'  one  of  a  lad  of  seventeen,  who  had  never 
made  any,  and  yet  felt  no  inconvenience. 

a.   Connexion  between  the  Stomach  and  Kidneys, 

In  consequence  of  the  rapidity  with  which  fluids  received  into  the 
stomach  are  sometimes  voided  by  the  urinary  organs,  it  has  been  ima- 
gined, either  that  vessels  exist,  which  communicate  directly  between 

*  For  the  recent  investigations  of  R.  Bunsen,  Millon,  Marchard,  AUan  and  Beuscbf 
Bernard  and  Barreswil,  Strahl  and  N.  Liuberkiihn,  Wohler  and  Frericlis,  kc^  see 
Scherer,  in  Canstatt  and  Eisenmann's  Jahresbericht  iiber  die  Fortschritte  in  der  Bio- 
logie  im  Jahre,  1848,  S.  88 ;  W.  Marcet,  in  a  Notice  of  the  Traite  de  Chimie  Anato- 
mique,  &o.,  of  Robin  and  Verdeil,  in  Brit,  and  For.  Medico-Chir.  Rev.,  April,  1S53,  p. 
358 ;  and  for  the  investigations  of  Prof.  J.  Vogel,  Dr.  Fr.  Beneke  and  others ;  see 
Gerber,  Ibid.,  for  Julj,  1855,  p.  71 ;  Becquerel  and  Rodier,  Traite  de  Chimie  Patholo- 

fique,  &c.,  p.  267,  Paris,  1854,  and  Lehmann,  Lehrbuch  der  Pliysiologischen  Chemie,  S. 
87,  Leipz.,  1850 ;  or  Amer.  edit,  of  Dr.  Day's  translation  by  Dr.  Bobt.  B.  Rogers,  ii. 
106,  Philad.,  1855. 
■  Philos.  Transact,  for  1713. 
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the  Stomach  and  bladder,  or  that  the  fluid  passes  through  the  interme- 
diate areolar  tissue,  or  through  the  anastomoses  of  lymphatics.  Ex- 
periments of  Mr.  Erichsen,*  which  consisted  in  introducing  certain 
substances,  that  are  readily  detected  by  appropriate  tests,  into  the 
stomach,  and  noting  their  appearance  in  the  urine,  signally  exhibit 
the  rapidity  of  this  transmission.  The  earliest  period  at  which  prus- 
siate  of  potassa  was  detected  was  about  one  minute  after  being  swal- 
lowed ;  and  the  longest,  thirty-nine  minutes, — the  difference  appearing 
to  depend  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  food  in  the  stomach  at  the 
time.  When  it  was  empty,  the  salt  was  discovered  in  from  one  to 
two  and  a  half  minutes;  whilst  soon  after  a  meal  it  required  from 
six  and  a  half  to  thirty-nine  minutes. 

In  support  of  the  opinion,  that  a  more  direct  passage  exists,  the 
assertion  of  M.  Chirac, — that  he  saw  the  urinary  bladder  become  filled 
with  urine  when  the  ureters  were  tied,  and  that  he  excited  urinous 
vomiting  by  tying  the  renal  arteries, — is  brought  forward.  It  has 
been  farther  affirmed,  that  the  oil,  composing  a  glyster,  has  been  found 
in  the  bladder.  Dr.  Darwin,*  having  administered  to  a  friend  a  few 
CTains  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  collected  his  urine  at  the  expiration  of 
naif  an  hour,  and  had  him  bled.  The  salt  was  found  in  the  urine,  but 
not  in  the  blood.  Mr.  Brande  made  similar  experiments  with  prus- 
siate  of  potassa,  from  which  he  inferred,  that  the  circulation  is  not  the 
only  medium  of  communication  between  the  stomach  and  urinary 
organs,  without,  however,  indicating  the  nature  of  the  supposed  me- 
dium ;  and  this  view  is  embraced  by  Sir  Everard  Home,'  and  Drs. 
Wollaston,  Marcet,  and  others.  Lippi,*  of  Florence,  thinks  he  has 
found  an  anatomical  explanation  of  the  fact  According  to  him,  the 
chyliferous  vessels  have  not  only  numerous  inosculations  with  the 
mesenteric  veins,  either  before  their  entrance  into  the  mesenteric 
glands,  or  whilst  they  traverse  those  organs ;  but,  when  they  attain 
the  last  of  them,  some  proceed  to  open  directlv  into  the  renal  veins, 
and  into  the  pelves  of  the  kidneys.  At  this  place,  according  to  him, 
the  chyliferous  vessels  divide  into  two  sets ;  the  one,  ascending,  and 
conveying  the  chyle  into  the  thoracic  duct ;  the  other,  descending,  and 
carrying  drinks  into  the  renal  veins  and  pelves  of  the  kidneys.  He 
affirms,  that  the  distinction  between  the  two  sets  is  so  marked,  that  an 
injection  sent  into  the  former  goes  exclusively  into  the  thoracic  ducl^ 
whilst  if  it  be  thrown  into  the  latter  it  passes  exclusively  to  the  kid- 
neys.   These  direct  vessels  Lippi  calls  vasa  chylopoietica  urimfera. 

A  kindred  and  equally  inconceivable  view  has  been  recently  main- 
tained by  M.  C.  Bernard,*  who  affirms,  that  when  he  introduc^  prus- 
siatc  of  potassa  into  the  intestine  of  an  animal,  he  recognized  it  sooner 
in  the  renal  vein  than  in  the  renal  artery.  To  account  for  this  he  insti- 
tuted a  series  of  researches,  from  which  he  concludes,  that  liquids 

*  Dublin  Medical  Press,  J11I7  9, 1845,  and  Banking's  Abstract,  Part  ii.  p.  241,  Amer. 
edit.,  New  York,  1846.  *  Zoonomia,  xxix.  3. 

'  Philosophical  TVansactions,  xcviii.  51,  and  oi.  163,  for  1808  and  1811 ;  and  Leo- 
tores  on  ComparatlYe  Anatomy,  i.  221,  Lond.,  1814  ;  and  iii.  138,  Lond.,  1823. 

*  lUustrazioni  Fisiologiche  e  Patologiche  del  Sistema  Linfatico-ChUifero,  &c.,  Firens, 
1825. 

^  Union  MMicale,  No.  116,  cited  in  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chinugical  BeyieWi 
for  Jan.,  1850,  p.  246. 
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absorbed  from  the  intestines,  after  passing  through  the  portal  system 
and  arriving  in  the  vena  cava,  instead  of  ascending  towards  the  heart, 
descend  into  the  renal  veins,  which  convey  them  to  the  renal  capilla- 
ries; so  that  a  considerable  portion  of  them  is  eliminated  without  pass- 
ing into  the  general  current  of  the  circulation. 

In  regard  to  the  assertions  of  Lippi,  were  they  anatomical  facts,  it 
would  obviously  be  difficult  to  doubt  some  of  the  deductions;  other 
anatomists  have  not,  however,  been  so  fortunate  as  he;  and,  con- 
sequently, it  may  be  well  to  make  a  few  comments.  Yet — as  has 
been  elsewhere  seen — the  communication  between  the  abdominal 
lymphatics  and  veins  has  been  maintained  by  Dr.  Nuhn.*  Some 
of  these  chylopoietica  urinifera,  Lippi  affirms,  open  into  the  renal 
veins.  This  arrangement,  it  is  obvious,  cannot  be  invoked  to  account 
for  the  shorter  route — the  roTjal  road  to  the  kidney.  The  renal  vessel 
conveys  the  blood  back /rom  the  kidney,  and  every  thing  that  reaches 
it  from  the  intestines  must  necessarily  pass  into  the  vena  cava,  and 
ultimately  attain  the  kidney  through  the  renal  artery.  The  vessels, 
therefore,  that  end  in  the  renal  veins,  must  be  put  entirely  out  of  the 
question,  so  far  as  regards  the  topic  in  dispute;  and  attention  be  con- 
centrated upon  those  that  terminate  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  Were 
this  termination  proved,  we  should  be  compelled,  as  we  have  remarked, 
to  bow  to  facts;  but  not  having  been  so,  it  may  be  stated  as  seem- 
ingly improbable,  that  the  ducts  in  question  should  take  the  circuitous 
course  to  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  instead  of  the  direct  one  to  the 
bladder. 

We  know,  then,  nothing  anatomically  of  any  canal  between  the  sto- 
mach and  bladder ;  and  have  not  the  slightest  evidence — positive  or 
relative — in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that  there  is  any  transmission  of 
fluid  through  the  intermediate  areolar  tissue.  There  is,  indeed,  absolute 
testimony  against  it.  MM.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  having  examinee!  the 
lymphatics  and  areolar  tissue  of  the  abdomen,  in  cases  where  they  had 
administered  indigo  and  essence  of  turpentine  to  animals,  discovered  no 
traces  whatever  of  them,  whilst  they  could  be  detected  in  the  kidney. 
The  fo/cts,  again,  referred  to  by  Chirac,  are  doubtful.  If  the  renal 
arteries  be  tied,  the  secretion  cannot  be  effected;  yet,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  the  case  of  extirpated  kidneys,  urea  may  exist  in  the  blood,  and, 
consequently,  urinous  vomiting  be  possible.  If  the  ureters  be  tied,  the 
secretion  being  practicable,  death  will  occur  if  the  suppression  be  pro- 
tracted; and,  in  such  case,  the  secreted  fluid  may  pass  into  the  vessels, 
and  readily  give  a  urinous  character  to  the  perspiration,  vomited  mat- 
ters, &c.,  &c.  The  experiments  of  Darwin,  Braude,  WoUaston,  and 
others  only  demonstrate,  that  these  gentlemen  were  unable  to  detect  in 
the  blood  that  which  they  found  in  the  urine.  Against  the  negative 
results  attained  by  these  gentlemen,  we  may  adduce  the  positive  testi- 
mony of  M.  Foddra,'  an  experimentalist  of  weight,  especially  on  those 
matters.  He  introduced  into  the  bladder  of  a  rabbit  a  plugged  cathe- 
ter, and  tied  the  penis  upon  the  instrument  to  prevent  the  urine  from 
flowing  along  its  sides.    He  then  injected  into  the  stomach  a  solution 

•  Page  241. 

'  Recherches  Ezp6rimentale8  sur  TAbsorption  et  rExhalation,  Paris,  1S24. 
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of  ferrocyanuret  of  potassium.  This  being  done,  he  frequently  re- 
moved the  plug  of  the  catheter,  and  received  the  drops  of  urine  on  filter- 
ing paper.  As  soon  as  indications  of  the  presence  of  the  salt  appeared 
in  the  urine  by  the  appropriate  tests, — which  usually  required  from  five 
to  ten  minutes  after  its  reception  into  the  stomach, — the  animal  was 
killed;  and  on  examining  the  blood,  the  salt  was  found  in  the  serum 
taken  from  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  vena  cava  inferior,  right  and  left 
cavities  of  the  heart,  aorta,  thoracic  duct,  mesenteric  glands,  kidneys, 
joints,  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchia.  M.  Magendie,'  too, 
states,  as  the  result  of  his  experiments, — First,  That  whenever  prus- 
aiate  of  potassa  is  injected  into  the  veins,  or  is  exposed  to  absorption 
in  the  intestinal  canal,  or  in  a  serous  cavity,  it  spQcdily  passes  into 
the  bladder,  where  it  can  be  readily  recognised  in  the  urine.  Secondly. 
That  if  the  quantity  of  prussiate  injected  be  considerable  it  can  be 
detected  in  the  blood  by  reagents ;  but  if  it  be  small,  it  is  impossible  to 
discover  it  by  the  ordinary  means.  Thirdly.  That  the  same  thing 
happens  if  the  prussiate  of  potassa  be  mixed  with  the  blood  out  of  the 
body.  Fourthly.  That  the  salt  can  be  detected  in  the  urine  in  every 
proportion. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  with  Dr.  Hale,*  who  has  written  an 
interesting  paper  on  this  subject,  that  the  existence  of  any  more  direct 
route  from  the  stomach  to  the  bladder  than  the  circulatory  system  and 
the  kidneys  is  disproved;  and  we  must  consider  the  absorption  of  fluids 
to  be  effected  through  the  vessels  described  under  Absorption  of  Drinks. 
The  facts,  referred  to  elsewhere,  (p.  487,)  which  show  the  extreme 
rapidity  of  the  circulation,  materially  facilitate  our  comprehension  of 
these  cases. 

Such  are  the  glandular  secretions  to  be  considered  in  this  place. 
There  are  still  two  important  secretions — 

7.  Secretion  of  the  Testes, 
and 

8.  Secretion  of  the  MdmmcB, 

which  will  be  investigated  under  the  Functions  of  Eeproduction. 

IV.  VASCULAR  OR  DUCTLESS  GLANDS. 

There  are  several  organs, — as  the  spleen,  thyroid,  thymus,  and  supra- 
renal capsules, — which  are  termed  glands — vascular  glands,  blood,  or 
ductless  glands,  by  many  anatomists;  but  by  M.  Chaussier  glandiform 
ganglions.  Of  the  uses  of  these  we  know  little.  Yet  it  is  necessary 
that  the  nature  of  the  organs  and  their  presumed  functions  should  meet 
with  notice.  The  offices  of  the  thyroid,  thymus,  and  supra-renal  cap- 
sules,— being  chiefly  confined  to  foetal  existence, — will  not  require 
consideration  here.  Although  they  have  no  ducts,  their  minute  ar- 
rangement greatly  resembles  that  of  the  true  glands;  and  they  are  all 
perhaps  concerned,  in  some  manner,  in  haematosis  or  the  due  elabo- 
ration of  the  circulating  fluid.^    It  has  been  elsewhere  seen,  that  the 

»  Pr^is,  &c.,  ii.  477. 

«  Boylston  Prize  Dissertation  for  the  years  1819  and  1821.    Boston,  1821. 
'  See,  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  vascular  glands,  Ecker's  elaborate  article  Blntgef&ss- 
drtisen,  in  Wagner's  Handworterbuch  der  Phjsiologie,  iv.  107,  Braunschweig,  1853. 
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glands  of  Peyer  may  be  classed  under  this  head ;  and  Ecker  adds  the 
pituitary  gland  of  the  brain.* 

a.  The  Spleen, 

The  spleen  is  a  viscus  of  considerable  size,  situate  in  the  left  hypo- 
chondriac region  (Fig.  165),  beneath  the  diaphragm,  above  the  left 
kidney,  and  to  the  left  of  the  stomach.  Its  medium  length  is  about 
four  and  a  half  inches;  its  thickness  two  and  a  half,  and  its  weight 
about  eight  ounces.*  Its  absolute  weight,  and  its  weight  in  proportion 
to  that  of  the  whole  body,  increases  rapidly,  according  to  Huschke, 
after  birth;  and  its  proportionate  weight  soon  attains  its  highest  stand- 
ard, so  that,  in  the  adult,  it  has  not  a  decidedly  greater  proportion  to 
the  body  than  at'  birth;  .and  in  some  cases  even  decreases.  It  varies 
between  1  to  235  and  1  to  240.^  Its  relation  to  the  weight  of  the  liver 
is  proportionally  greater  in  the  adult  than  in  the  infant.  It  is  of  a  soft 
texture,  somewhat  spongy  to  the  feel,  and  easily  torn ;  and  in  a  very 
recent  subject  is  of  a  grayish-blue  colour;  which,  in  a  few  hours,  changes 
to  purple,  so  that  it  resembles  a  mass  of  clotted  blood.  At  its  inner 
surface,  or  that  which  faces  the  stomach  and  kidney,  a  fissure  exists,  by 
which  the  vessels,  nerves,  &c.,  enter  or  issue  from  the  organ. 

The  histology  of  the  spleen  has  been  much  investigated  of  late.  Its 
main  anatomical  elements  have  been  considered  to  be: — 1.  The  splenic 
artery^  which  arises  from  the  coeliac,  and  after  having  given  off  branches 
to  the  pancreas  and  the  left  gastro-epiploic  artery  divides  into  several 
branches,  which  enter  the  spleen  at  the  fissure,  and  ramify  in  the  tissue 
of  the  organ;  so  that  it  seems  to  be  exclusively  formed  by  them.  Whilst 
the  branches  of  the  artery  are  still  in  the  duplicature  of  the  gastro- 
splenic  omentum,  and  before  they  ramify  in  the  spleen,  they  furnish 
the  vasa  brevia  to  the  stomach.  The  precise  mode  of  termination  of 
the  arteries  in  the  spleen  is  unknown :  their  communication  with  the 
veins  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  as  free  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  nor  the  anastomoses  between  the  minute  arteries  as  numerous. 
If,  according  to  Assolant,*  one  of  the  branches  of  the  splenic  artery  be 
tied,  the  portion  of  the  spleen  to  which  it  is  distributed  dies;  and  if  air 
be  injected  into  one  of  these  branches,  it  does  not  pass  into  the  other; 
so  that  the  spleen  would  appear  to  be  a  congeries  of  several  distinct 
lobes;  and  in  certain  animals  the  lobes  are  so  separated  as  to  constitute 
several  spleens.  A  similar  appearance  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  human 
subject.  2.  The  splenic  vein  arises  by  numerous  radicles  in  the  tissue 
of  the  spleen :  these  become  gradually  larger,  and  less  numerous,  and 
leave  the  fissure  of  the  spleen  by  three  or  four  trunks,  which  ultimately 
unite  with  veins  from  the  stomach  and  pancreas  to  form  one,  that  opens 
into  the  vena  porta.  It  is  without  valves,  and  its  parietes  are  thin. 
These  are  the  chief  constituents.  3.  Lymphatic  vessels,  which  are  large 
and  numerous.  4.  Nerves,  proceeding  from  the  coeliac  plexus:  they 
creep  along  the  coats  of  the  splenic  artery — upon  which  they  form  an 

•  Op.  cit.,  s.  160. 

*  Gross,  Elements  of  Pathological  Anatomy,  2d  edit.,  p.  674,  Philad.,  1845. 

»  The  French  translation  of  Jourdan  says  between  1  to  235  and  1  to  400, — Encyclop. 
Anatom.,  v.  172,  Paris,  1845. 
«  Recherchefl  snr  la  Rate,  Paris,  1801. 
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intricate  plexus — into  the  substance  of  the  spleen.  5.  Areolar  tissue^ 
which  serves  as  a  bond  of  union  between  these  various  parts ;  but  is 
in  extremely  small  quantity.  6.  A  proper  mev\hrane^  which  envelopes 
the  organ  externally;  adheres  closely  to  it,  and  furnishes  fibrous  sheaths 
to  the  ramifications  of  the  artery  and  vein;  keeping  the  ramifications 
separated  from  the  tissue  of  the  organ,  and  sending  prolongations  into 
the  parenchyma,  which  gives  it  more  of  a  reticulated  than  a  spongy 
aspect.  7.  Of  bloody  according  to  many  anatomists;  but  blood  differing 
from  that  of  both  the  splenic  artery  and  vein, — houe  spUnique^  contain- 
ing, according  to  M.  Vauquelin,  less  colouring  matter  and  fibrin,  and 
more  albumen  and  gelatin,  than  any  other  kind  of  blood.  This,  by 
stagnating  in  the  organ,  is  conceived  to  form  an  integrant  part  of  it. 
Malpighi^  believed  it  to  be  contained  in  cells;  but  others  have  supposed 
it  to  be  situate  in  a  capillary  system  intermediate  between  the  splenic 
artery  and  vein. 

Assolant  and  Meckel*  believe,  that  the  blood  is  in  a  peculiar  state  of 
combination  and  of  intimate  union  with  the  other  organic  elements  of 
the  viscus,  and  with  a  large  quantity  of  albumen ;  and  that  this  com- 
bination of  the  blood  forms  the  dark  brown  pulpy  substance,  contained 
in  the  cells  formed  by  the  proper  coat,  and  which  can  be  easily  demon- 
strated by  tearing  or  cutting  the  spleen,  and  scraping  it  with  the  handle 
of  a  knife.  These  cells  and  the  character 
of  the  tissue  of  the  spleen  are  exhibited 
in  the  marginal  figure  (Fig.  182).  In 
addition  to  the  pulp,  there  is  an  abund- 
ance of  rounded  corpuscles,  varying  in 
size  from  an  almost  imperceptible  mag- 
nitude to  a  line  or  more  in  diameter. 
By  Malpighi,  these  were  conceived  to  be 
granular  corpuscles,  and,  by  Euysch,^ 
simply  convoluted  vessels.  M.  Andral* 
affirms,  that  by  repeated  washings  the 
spleen  is  shown  to  consist  of  an  infinite 
number  of  cells,  which  cx)mmunicate  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  splenic  veins. 
The  latter,  when  the  inner  surface  of  the 
large  subdivisions  of  the  splenic  veins 
are  examined,  appear  to  have  a  great 
number  of  perforations,  through  which 
a  probe  passes  directly  into  the  cells  of 
the  organ.  The  farther  the  subdivisions 
of  the  vein  examined  are  from  the  trunk, 
the  larger  are  these  perforations;  and 
still  farther  on,  the  coats  of  the  vein  are 
not  a  continuous  surface,  but  are  split  into  filaments,  which  do  not  differ 
from  those  forming  the  cells,  and  are  continuous  with  them.    M.  Bour- 

'  Op.  Omnia,  pars  ii.,  Lond.,  1687  ;  and  Op.  Posthum.,  p.  42,  Lond.,  1697. 

*  Handbuch,  &c.,  traduit  par  Jourdan,  iii.  476,  Paris,  1825. 

'  Meckel,  op.  citat. 

^  Precis  d'Anatomie  Pathologique,  torn.  ii.  part  i.  p.  416,  Paris,  1832. 
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gery  has  maintained,  that  the  fitrous  envelope  of  the  spleen  sends  off 
a  multitude  of  lamellae,  which  penetrate  its  interior,  forming  irregular 
spaces  of  unequal  dimensions.  These  short  spaces  he  calls  splenic  vesi- 
cles. In  the  septa,  a  number  of  lymphatic  glands  exists.  The  capillaries 
of  the  arteries  communicate  directly  with  those  of  the  veins;  but,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Bourgery,  there  are,  in  addition,  veins  with  patulous  orifices. 
The  interior  of  the  vesicles  is  filled  with  a  soft  substance  of  a  deep  red 
colour,  in  which  the  small  white  corpuscles,  discovered  by  Malpighi, 
are  suspended.  M.  MandP  suggests,  that  the  white  corpuscles  may  be 
analogous  to  the  intestinal  villi,  in  which  the  lymphatics  originate  by 
a  caecal  extremity. 

The  minute  structure  of  the  spleen  has  been  intimately  investigated 
by  Dr.  Evans,*  and  by  Professor  Kcilliker,'  and  still  more  recently  by 
Dr.  Sanders,*  Mr.  Wharton  Jones,*  Mr.  Huxley,**  Mr.  Gray,^  Guns- 
burg,  Fiihrer,*  and  others.  The  organ,  according  to  Kolliker,  is  essea- 
tially  composed  of  a  fibrous  membrane,  formed  of  white  fibrous  tissue, 
and  in  many  of  the  lower  animals  having  unstriped  muscular  fibres 
intermixed,*  which  constitutes  its  exterior  envelope,  and  sends  trabe- 
cular prolongations  in  all  directions  across  its  interior,  so  as  to  divide 
it  into  a  number  of  irregularly  shaped  splenic  cells,  communicating 
freely  with  each  other  and  with  the  splenic  vein,  and  lined  by  a  mem- 
brane continuous  with  that  of  the  vein,  which  is  so  reflected  upon 
itself  as  to  leave  oval  or  circular  foramina,  by  which  each  cell  com- 
municates with  the  others  and  the  vein.  The  diameter  of  these  cells 
is  estimated  at  from  one-third  to  half  a  line,  and  they  are  generally 
traversfed  by  filaments  of  elastic  tissue,  imbedded  in  which  a  minute 
artery  and  vein  may  frequently  be  observed.  Over  these  filaments 
the  lining  membrane  is  reflectea  in  folds;  so  that  each  cell  is  thus  in- 
completely divided  into  tjvo  or  more  small  compartments.  No  direct 
communication  exists  between  the  splenic  artery  and  the  interior  of 
the  cells;  but  its  branches  are  distributed  through  the  intercellular 
parenchyma,  and  the  small  veins,  which  collect  the  blood  from  the 
arterial  capillaries  of  the  organ,  carry  it  into  the  cells  whence  it  is  con- 
veyed away  by  the  splenic  vein.  The  cells  may  be  readily  injected 
from  the  vein  with  either  air  or  liquid,  provided  they  are  not  filled 

1  Manuel  d*Anatomie  G^n^rale,  p.  518,  Paris,  1843. 

>  Lancet,  April  6, 1844. 

'  Mittheilungen  der  Zuricher  Naturforschenden  Gesellschaft  vom  Jahre  1847  ;  Art 
Spleen,  Cyclopedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  pts.  xxxvi.  and  xxxvii.,  June  and 
October,  1849;  and  Kolliker,  Mikroskopische  Anatomie,  ii.  253,  Leipzig,  1852;  or  Amer. 
edit,  of  the  translation  of  his  Manual  of  Histology,  by  Dr.  Da  Costa,  p.  551,  Philad., 
1854. 

*  Goodsir*fl  Annals  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  No.  1,  p.  49,  Feb.,  1850. 

*  Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  Jan.,  1853,  p.  275. 

•  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,  ii.  74,  London,  1854;  and  KdUiker*s 
Manual  of  Histology,  Amer.  edit,  by  Dr.  Da  Costa,  p.  786,  Philad.,  1854. 

^  The  Structure  and  Use  of  the  Spleen,  Lond.,  1854. 

>  Cited  in  Canstatt's  Jahresbericht,  im  Jahre  1854,  ler  6d.  S.  72. 

•  Sharpey,  in  Quain  and  Sharpey's  edition  of  Quain's  Human  Anatomy,  by  Leidy, 
ii.  498,  Philad.,  1849,  Kolliker,  op.  citat. ;  and  Ecker,  art.  Blutgefassdrtisen,  Wagner's 
Handworterbyich  der  Physiologic,  23ste  Lieferung,  S.  132,  Braunschweig,  1849.  Ma- 
zoun  states  That  the  covering  and  trabecular  tissue  of  the  organ  in  man  contain  mus- 
cular fibre.— Miiller's  Archiv.,  i.  25,  Berlin,  1854;  and  J.  W."  Ogle,  Keport  ou  Micro- 
logy  in  Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  Oct.,  1855,  p.  530. 
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with  coagulated  blood;  and  they  are  so  distensible — as  has  been  long 
known — that  the  organ  may  be  made,  with  very  little  force,  to  dilate 
to  many  times  its  original  size.  The  cells  of  the  spleen,  according  to 
Dr.  Evans,  never  contain  any  thing  but  blood;  and  a  frequent  appear- 
ance after  death  is  that  of  firmly  coagulated  blood  filling  them,  and 
giving  a  granular  aspect  to  the  organ,  which  is  sometimes  described 
as  morbid.  The  partitions  between  the  cells  are  formed  by  the  mem- 
branes already  mentioned,  and  by  the  proper  parenchyma  of  the  spleen. 
To  the  eye  it  has  a  semi-fluid  appearance,  but  when  an  attempt  is  made 
to  tear  it,  considerable  resistance  is  experienced,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  intersected  by  what  seem  to  be  minute  fibres.  When  a  small 
portion  is  pressed,  a  liquid  exudes — liqvor  Items  or  splenic  blood — 
which  is  usually  described  as  filling  tne  cells  of  the  spleen ;  but  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Evans  this  is  erroneous.  This  liquid,  when  diluted 
with  serum,  and  examined  under  the  microscope,  is  found  to  contain 
two  kinds  of  corpuscles, — one  apparently  identical  with  ordinary 
blood  corpuscles — the  other  with  the  corpuscles  characteristic  of  lymph, 
and  abundant  in  the  lymphatic  ganglions.  The  remaining  fibrous 
substance  consists  wholly  of  capillary  bloodvessels  and  lymphatics 
with  minute  corpuscles,  much  smaller  than  blood  corpuscles,  varying 
in  size  from  about  5  7^*5  ^j^^  ^  ttj'otj^^  ^^  ^^  inch,  of  spherical  form,  and 
jisually  corrugated  on  the  surface.  These  lie  in  great  numbers  in  the 
meshes  of  the  sanguiferous  capillaries;  and  the  minute  lymphatics  are 
described  by  Dr.  Evans  as  connected  with  the  splenic  corpuscles,  and 
apparently  arising  from  them.  Lying  in  the  midst  of  the  parenchyma 
is  a  large  number  of  bodies,  of  about  a  third  of  a  line  in  diameter, 
which  are  evidently  in  close  connexion  with  the  vascular  system. 
These  are  the  Malpighian  bodies  of  the  spleen  or  splenic  corptiscles. 
According  to  Dr.  Evans,  they,  in  all  respects,  resemble  mesenteric  or 
lymphatic  ganglions  in  miniature — consisting,  as  they  do,  of  convo- 
lutea  masses  of  bloodvessels  and  lymphatics,  united  together  by  elastic 
tissue,  so  as  to  possess  considerable  firmness ;  and  they  farther  corre- 
spond with  them  in  this, — that  the  lymph  they  contain,  which  is  quite 
transparent  in  the  afferent  vessels,  becomes  somewhat  milky,  from 
containing  a  large  number  of  lymph  corpuscles. 

Professor  Kcilliker  describes  the  spaces  left  by  the  trabecular  pro- 
longations as  of  irregular  form  and  size,  and  occupied  by  the  peculiar 
splenic  or  Malpighian  corpuscles^  and  the  splenic  parenchyma.  These 
corpuscles,  according  to  him,  are  whitish  spherical  bodies,  imbedded 
in  the  parenchyma  of  the  spleen,  but  connected  with  the  smaller  arte- 
ries by  short  peduncles  in  a  racemose  manner.  They  are  seldom  seen 
in  the  human  subject,  owing  to  the  rapid  changes  they  undergo  ^fter 
death ;  but  Professor  Kolliker  has  no  doubt  of  their  being  invariably 

f)resent  in  health.  He  affirms,  that  they  have  no  relation  to  the 
ymphatics;  but  are  closed  capsules,  resembling  the  elementary  cells 
of  glands  before  the  rupture  of  their  walls.  The  red  spleen  substance, 
spleen  pulp  or  parenchyma  of  the  spken,  consists  in  great  part  of  cells, 
which  correspond  in  appearance  with  those  of  the  Malpighian  corpuscles. 
Two  other  kinds,  however,  occur  in  it  seldom  met  with  in  the  latter; 
and  numerous  free  nuclei  are  also  present.  Of  these,  one  set  1;>ears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  red  blood  corpuscles;  the  others  are  pale  wilk 
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one  or  two  imclei,  or  colourless  granule  cells.    A  considerable  part  of  j 
the  palp  appears  to  consist  of  blood  corpuscles  in  various  stages 
metamorphosis,  as  was  first  taught  by  Professor  Kolliker.      **Th©| 
blood  globulea^'^ — ^he  remarks — '*  first  become  at  once  smaller  anil 

darker^  whilst  the  elliptical  oor*l 
Fig.  183.  puscles  of  the  lower  vertebral 

also   become  rounder;    then,  ii 
connection  with  some  blood  pi 
ma^  they  become  aggregated  iatO" 
small  round  heaps;  which  heajia,! 
by  the  appearance  of  an  interioi 
nucleus  and  of  an  outer  mem- 
ibrane,   experience    a   transition. 
into    spherical    cells   coutainiJij 
blood    corpuscles.       These    art! 
from  54000th3  to  154000ths  o\ 
a  line  in  sisse,  and  contain  fromi 
one  to  twenty  blood  corpiiscl 
During  this  time,  the  blood  eo^^ 
puscles  are  continually  diminisi 
lug  in   size;    aad,  assuming 
golden  yellow,  brownish  red  oi 
dark  colour,  they  undergo,  eitheri 
immediately  J  or  after  a  previoiil 
dissolution,   a  complete    transi- 

Bf««h  of  Splcnie    Arterj.  the  ramification,  of    *|^^  ^^**^  pigment  granules.      &> 
wJikb  ar«  Btudiltid  with  Mnlpighijiii  Curpuiuka.      that   thesC   CClIs    themSclves   SlT^ 

changed  into  pigmentary  gran  uli J 
cells;  and  finally^  by  a  gradual  loss  of  colour  of  their  granules^  they  I 
form  themselves  into  completely  colourless  cells  "^    These  are  found  I 
in  the  blood,  especially  of  the  splenic  vein,  vena  porta  and  inferiof 
cava.     It  is  not,  however,  easy  to  see  how  the  corpuscles  c^n  leave  thai 
splenic  arteries,  unless  they  have  a  direct  open  communication  wiikl 
the  splenic  pulp,  which  is  not  admitted-    Professor  Kolliker  describea' 
the  arterial  branches  as  ramifying  in  the  red  spleen  substance,  where 
each  twig  subdivides  into  smaller  and  smaller  arteries,  and^  when  they^ 
become  capillary,  constitute   a  close  and  beautiful  network  in    tbill 
splenic  pulp.     Giesker,'*  however,  considers  that  the  pulp  consists 
nothing  but  the  minutest  arteries  and  veins  united  by  fibrous  tissue 
Tiie  whole  subject,  however,  of  splenic  histology  appears  to  the  autho 
to  be  far  from  determined,  and  to  demand  fresh  investigations. 

Besides  the  proper  membrane,  the  spleen  receives  also  a  peritonea 
coat;  and,  between  the  stomach  and  it,  the  peritoneum  forms  the  ^ 
tro-splenic  epiploon  or  gastro-splemc  ligamentj  in  the  duplicature  of  whScli 
are  situate  the  vasa  b  re  via.  Lastly;  the  spleen,  as  remarked  above, 
capable  of  distension  and  contraction;  and  is  possessed  of  little 
bility  in  the  healthy  state.     It  has  no  excretory  duct,* 

'  Art.  Sptcen,  CvoJop.  of  Atiat.  and  Physiol* ,  &o,,  p.  783* 
«  Cited  bj^  KnUiker,  p,  71K>. 

'  i\  good  t*piti>mt?  of  ihi*  vitjws  of  tliffbront  objsi^nrprs  \n  r*^^!kTd  to  the  stmcturt;  of  i\iM\ 
ftpleeu,  with  obsMrfatioaj^  of  \da  owu,  is  givt^ii  by  Dr.  Wm.  R.  ts^ndetis,  op»  oit* 
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The  hypotheses,  which  has  been  indulged  on  the  functions  of  the 
spleen,  are  beyond  measure  numerous  and  visionary ;  and,  after  all, 
we  are  in  much  obscurity  as  to  its  real  uses.  Many  of  these  hypo- 
theses are  too  idle  to  merit  notice;  such  are  those,  that  consider  it  to 
be  the  seat  of  the  soul; — the  organ  of  dreaming;  of  melancholy  and  of 
laughter,  of  sleep  and  the  venereal  appetite, — the  organ  that  secretes 
the  mucilaginous  fluids  of  the  joints;  that  serves  as  a  warm  fomentation 
to  the  stomach,  and  so  on.  It  was  long  regarded  as  a  secretory  appa- 
ratus for  the  formation  of  atrabilis, — of  a  fluid  intended  to  nourish  the 
nerves, — of  gastric  juice, — of  a  humour  intended  to  temper  the  alka- 
line character  of  the  chyle  or  bile,  &c.  The  absence  of  an  excretory 
duct  would  be  a  suflScient  answer  to  all  these  speculations,  if  the  non- 
existence of  the  supposititious  humours  were  insufficient  to  exhibit  their 
absurdity.  MM.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin*  consider  its  functions  to  be 
identical  with  those  of  the  mesenteric  glands.  They  regard  it  as  a 
ganglion  of  the  absorbent  system,  which  prepares  a  fluid  to  be  mixed 
with  the  chyle  and  effect  its  animalization.  In  favour  of  the  view,  that 
it  is  a  part  of  the  lymphatic  system,  they  remark,  that  it  exists  only  in 
those  animals  which  have  a  distinct  absorbent  system; — that  its  bulk  is 
in  a  ratio  with  the  developement  of  the  absorbent  system ; — that  the 
lymphatics  predominate  in  the  structure  of  the  organ;  that  its  texture 
is  like  that  of  the  lymphatic  ganglions;  and  lastly,  that  on  dissecting 
a  turtle  they  distinctly  saw  all  the  lymphatics  of  the  abdomen  passing 
first  to  the  spleen,  then  leaving  that  organ  of  larger  size,  and  proceed- 
ing to  the  thoracic  duct. 

In  support  of  their  second  position,  that  it  furnishes  some  material 
towards  the  animalization  of  the  chyle,  they  adduce, — the  large  size  of 
the  splenic  artery,  which  manifestly,  they  conceive,  carries  more  blood 
to  the  organ  than  is  needed  for  its  nutrition ;  and  affirm,  that,  in  their 
experiments,  they  have  frequently  found,  whilst  digestion  and  chylosis 
were  going  on,  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  spleen  gorged  with  a  red- 
dish fluid,  which  was  carried  by  them  into  the  thoracic  duct,  where 
the  chyle  always  has  the  most  rosy  hue;  and  that  a  substance  injected 
into  the  splenic  artery  passes  readily  into  the  lymphatics  of  the  spleen. 
Lastly,  after  extirpating  the  spleen  in  animals,  the  chyle  appeared  to 
them  to  be  more  transparent,-— no  longer  depositing  coagula ;  and  the 
lymphatic  ganglions  of  the  abdomen  seemed  to  have  augmented  in 
size.  Views  similar  to  these  had  been  maintained  by  Sir  Everard 
Home.' 

M.  Chaussier,  as  has  been  seen,  classes  the  spleen  amongst  the  glandi- 
form ganglions;  and  affirms,  that  a  fluid,  of  a  serous  or  sanguineous 
character,  is  exhaled  into  its  interior,  which,  when  absorbed,  assists  in 
lymphosis.  Many,  again,  have  believed,  that  it  is  a  sanguineous,  not 
a  lymphatic  ganglion,  but  they  have  differed  regarding  the  blood  on 
which  it  exerts  its  action;  some  maintaining,  that  it  prepares  the  blood 
for  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice;  others,  for  that  of  the  bile.  The 
former  of  these  views  is  at  once  repelled  by  the  fact,  that  the  vessels 

>  Versuche  iiber  die  Wege  anf  welohe  Substanzen  aus  dem  Magen  und  Darmkanal 
!m  Bint  gelangen,  p.  86,  Heidelb.,  1820. 
*  Philosoph.  Transactions  for  1808  and  1811 ;  and  Lect.  on  Comp.  Anatomy,  loo.  cit. 
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which  pass  from  the  splenic  artery  to  the  stomach,  leave  that  vessel  he- 
fore  it  enters  the  spleen.  The  latter  has  been  urged  by  M.  Voisin.* 
He  thinks,  the  principal  use  of  the  spleen  is  to  furnish  to  the  liver  blood 
containing  those  materials  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  bile; 
but  as  to  the  changes  produced  on  the  blood,  the  greatest  diflFerence  of 
sentiment  has  existed.  Mr.  Hewson*  believed,  that  the  spleen  is  the 
organ  ordained  by  nature  for  "the  more  perfectly  forming  the  red  par- 
ticles of  the  blood ;"  a  view  in  which  Prof.  J.  Hughes  Bennett  and 
Funke,*  accord;  whilst  Professor  Ktilliker  infers  from  his  observations 
— and  Professor  Ecker,*  of  Basle,  Moleschott,  Mr.  Gray,  and  M,  B&jlard,' 
agree  with  him, — that  they  suffer  destruction  or  decomposition  in  the 
spleen,  becoming  changed  in  the  manner  before  described ;  but  in  one 
that  does  not  seem  very  intelligible.  He  supposes,  that  the  altered 
corpuscles  may  be  inservient  to  the  formation  of  bile,  the  colouring 
matter  of  which  is  nearly  allied  to  that  of  the  blood,  whilst  the  small 
nucleated  cells  of  the  Malpighian  bodies  may  be  concerned — it  has  been 
suggested — in  the  formation  of  fibrin. 

That  some  change  is  effected  by  the  organ  upon  the  blood  sent  to 
it  by  the  splenic  artery  has  long  seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  examina- 
tion of  that  fluid.  Since  the  period  of  Haller,  the  blood  of  the  splenic 
vein  has  been  presumed  to  differ  essentially  from  that  of  other  veins^ 
which  naturally  led  to  the  belief,  that  some  elaboration  is  effected  in 
the  spleen  to  fit  the  blood  for  the  secretion  of  bile.  It  has  been  de- 
scribed as  more  aqueous,  albuminous,  and  unctuous,  and  blacker  than 
other  venous  blood ;  to  be  less  coagulable,  less  rich  in  fibrin,  and  the 
fibrin  it  does  contain  to  be  less  animalized.p]  Yet  these  aflBrmations 
are  denied ;  and  even  were  they  admitted,  we  have  no  positive  know- 
ledge, that  such  changes  adapt  it  better  for  the  formation  of  bile. 
Examinations  of  the  blood  of^  the  splenic  and  other  veins  by  M.  B^ 
clard*  favour  the  views  of  Professor  Kolliker.  The  following  were  the 
results  of  an  examination  of  the  blood  of  four  successive  bleedings  ol 
the  same  animal: — 

EztoiHal  JagnUr.  Mammary.  Splenic.  Vena  Porta. 

Water,    ....        778-9  750-6  746-3           702-3 

Albumen,         .        .        .          79-4  89-6  124-4              70-6 

Red  corpuscles  and  fibrin,        141*72  159-9  128-9            227-1 

Farther  analyses  by  the  same  gentleman  showed  a  manifest  diminu- 
tion of  the  red  corpuscles,  and  an  increase  of  albumen  and  fibrin.^ 

The  ideas  that  have  existed,  in  regard  to  the  spleen  being  a  diver- 
ticulum for  the  blood,  have  been  mentioned  under  Circulation.  By 
some,  it  has  been  supposed  to  act  as  such  in  the  intervals  of  digestion; 
or  in  other  words,  to  be  a  diverticulum  to  the  stomach:  by  others,  its 

'  Nouvel  Aper?u  sur  la  Physiologie  du  Foie  et  les  Usages  de  la  Bile,  Paris,  1S33. 
«  Works  by  Gulliver,  Sydenham  Society*8  edit.,  p.  273,  Lend.,  1846. 

•  Henle  und  Pfeuffer's  Zeitsohr.,  Bd.  i.  S.  172;  cited  in  Canstatt^s  Jahresbericht  !m 
Jahre  1851,  B.  i.  S.  136;  and  Rudolph  Wagner's  Lehrbnch  der  speciellen  Physiologie, 
von  Otto  Punke,  Iste  Lieferung,  8.  120,  Leipz.,  1854. 

•  Schmidt's  Jahrbucher,  u.s.  w..  No.  5,  S.  146,  Jahrgang,  1848,  and  art.  BlutgefSss- 
drtisen,  in  Wagner's  Handworterbuch  der  Physiologie,  2;^te  Lieferung,  S.  162,  Braun- 
schweig, 1849  ;  see,  also,  Dr.  W.  R.  Sanders,  Medical  Times,  April  21, 1849. 

»  Trait6  E16mentaire  de  Physiologie,  p.  411,  Paris,  1856. 

•  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  xxi.  606,  Paris,  1847. 
^  Comptes  Rendus,  xxvi.  122. 
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agency  in  this  way  is  believed  to  apply  to  the  whole  circulatory  sys- 
tem, so  that  when  the  flow  of  blood  is  impeded  or  arrested  in  other 
parts,  it  is  received  into  the  spleen.  Such  a  view  was  entertained  by 
Dr.  Eush,*  and  it  has  been  embraced  by  many  others. 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  of  these  speculations  is  the  most  ingenious. 
None  can  satisfy  the  judicious  physiologist,  especially  when  he  con- 
siders the  comparative  impunity  consequent  on  extirpation  of  the 
organ.  This  was  an  operation  performed  at  an  earlv  period.  Pliny 
affirms,  that  it  was  practiced  on  runners  to  render  them  more  swift. 
From  animals  the  spleen  has  been  repeatedly  removed ;  and  although 
manv  of  these  died  in  consequence  of  the  operation,  several  recovered. 
M.  Adelon'  refers  to  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  wounded  by  a  knife 
under  the  last  false  rib  of  the  left  side.  Surgical  attendance  was  not 
had  until  twelve  hours  afterwards;  and  as  the  spleen  had  issued  at  the 
wound,  and  was  much  altered,  it  was  considered  necessary  to  extirpate 
it.  The  vessels  were  tied;  the  man  got  well  in  less  than  two  months, 
and  has  ever  since  enjoyed  good  health.  Sir  Charles  BelP  asserts, 
that  an  old  pupil  had  given  him  an  account  of  his  having  cut  off*  the 
spleen  in  a  native  of  South  America.  The  spleen  had  escaped  through 
a  wound,  and  had  become  gangrenous.  He  could  observe  no  effect 
from  the  extirpation.  T.  Chapman,*  Esq.,  of  Purneah,  in  India,  has 
related  a  case  of  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  spleen  by  Dr.  Macdonald 
of  that  station.  A  native,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  was  gored  in  the 
abdomen  by  a  buflBalo ;  and  through  the  wound,  which  was  about  three 
inches  in  length,  a  portion  of  the  spleen  protruded.  Six  days  afl;er- 
tvards,  the  man  sought  advice  from  Dr.  Macdonald,  who  removed  the 
spleen  with  a  knife,  and  the  patient  rapidly  recovered. 

Dr.  O'Brien,  in  an  inaugural  dissertation,  published  at  Edinburgh 
in  1818,  refers  to  a  case  which  fell  under  his  own  management.  The 
man  was  a  native  of  Mexico:  owing  to  a  wound  of  the  abdomen,  the 
spleen  lay  out  for  two  days  before  the  surgeon  was  applied  to.  The 
bleeding  was  profuse;  the  vessels  and  other  connexions  were  secured 
by  ligature,  and  the  spleen  separated  completely  on  the  twentieth  day 
of  the  wound.  On  the  forty-fifth  day,  the  man  was  discharged  from 
the  hospital  cured;  and  he  remarked  to  some  one  about  this  time,  that 
**he  felt  as  well  as  ever  he  did  in  his  life."  The  case  of  a  man  has 
been  reported,  who  lived  in  good  health  for  thirteen  years  after  the 
spleen  had  been  removed  ;*  and  another  by  M.  Berthet  de  Gray  of  a 
middle-aged  man,  who  received  a  wound  in  the  side,  through  which 
the  spleen  eventually  protruded,  and  becoming  gangrenous  was  re- 
moved. The  man  recovered,  and  lived  thirteen  vears,  enjoying  sound 
health,  his  digestion  being  generally  good.  Aner  death  from  pneu- 
monia, all  that  remained  of  the  spleen  was  found  to  be  a  small  portion 
of  the  size  of  a  filbert,  adhering  to  the  stomach. 

'  Coxe*8  Medical  Museum,  Philad.,  1807. 

'  Physiol,  de  PHomme,  2de  6dit.,  torn,  iii.,  Paris,  1829. 

*  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  6th  Amer.  edit.,  hy  Dr.  Oodman,  ii.  363,  New  York,  1827. 

*  India  Journal  of  Medicine,  vol.  viii.  p.  1 ;  and  London  Medical  Gazette  for  May 
20,  1837,  p.  285. 

*  Gazette  M6dicale  de  Paris,  No.  28,  1844,  cited  from  Oesterreich.  Med.  Wochen- 
Bchrift,  21  Sept.,  1844. 
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Dulaurens,  Kerckring,  Baillie,*  and  others,*  refer  to  cases,  in  which 
the  spleen  was  wanting  in  man,  without  any  apparent  impediment  to 
the  functions;  and  the  author. has  seen  it  in  the  dead  body  not  largw 
than  an  almond,  when  there  had  been  no  reason  to  suspect  splenic 
disease. 

The  experiments,  which  have  been  made  on  animals,  by  removing 
the  spleen,  have  led  to  discordant  results.  Malpighi  says,  that  the 
operation  was  followed  by  increased  secretion  of  urine ;  Dumas,  that 
the  animals  had  afterwards  a  voracious  appetite;  Mead  and  Mayer, 
that  digestion  was  impaired ;  that  the  evacuations  were  more  liquid, 
and  the  bile  more  watery ;  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  that  the  chyle 
appeared  more  transparent  and  devoid  of  clot;  Professor  Coleman,  that 
the  dogs, — subjects  of  the  experiment, — were  fat  and  indolent.  A 
dog,  whose  spleen  was  removed  by  Mr.  Mayo,*  became,  on  recovering 
from  the  wound,  fatter  than  before ;  in  a  year's  time  it  had  returned  to 
its  former  condition,  and  no  difference  was  observed  in  its  appearance 
or  habits  from  those  of  other  dogs.  Similar  results  followed  the  expe- 
riments of  Dr.  Blundell,  Mr.  Dobson,  and  Mr.  Eagle;*  and  the  last 
gentleman  states,  that  an  offer  had  been  made  him  of  a  "smart  sum  of 
money"  by  a  dealer  in  Leadenhall  Market,  if  he  would  tell  him  his 
method  of  fattening  animals. 

M.  Dupuytren  extirpated  the  spleen  of  forty  dogs  on  the  same  day, 
without  tying  any  vessel,  but  merely  stitching  up  the  wound  of  the 
abdomen, — ^yet  no  hemorrhage  supervened  I  In  the  first  eight  days, 
half  the  dogs  operated  on  died  of  inflammation  of  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera induced  by  the  operation,  as  was  proved  by  dissection.  The  other 
twenty  got  well  without  any  accident,  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  at  the 
farthest.  At  first,  they  manifested  a  voracious  appetite,  but  it  soon 
resumed  its  natural  standard.  They  fed  on  the  same  aliment,  and 
drinks,  took  the  same  quantity  of  food,  and  digestion  seemed  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  same  time.  The  faeces  had  the  same  consistence 
and  appearance,  and  the  chyle  appeared  to  have  the  same  character. 
Nor  did  the  other  functions  offer  any  modification.  M.  Dupuytren 
opened  several  of  the  dogs  some  time  afterwards,  and  found  no  appa- 
rent change  in  the  abdominal  circulation, — in  that  of  the  stomach, 
epiploon,  or  liver.  The  last  organ,  which  appeared  to  some  of  the 
experimenters  to  be  enlarged,  did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  at  all  so.  The 
bile  alone  appeared  a  little  thicker,  and  deposited  a  slight  sediment 
Similar  experiments  by  Bardeleben*  have  led  to  results  of  an  analo- 
gous kind.  Animals,  which  survived  the  extirpation  of  the  spleen, 
appeared  to  recover  their  health  speedily,  and  to  present  no  difference 
from  those  which  had  not  undergone  the  operation.  He  never  remarked, 
however,  that  they  were  more  voracious  than  other  animals.  In  no 
case  was  the  organ  regenerated.  An  animal  deprived  of  both  spleen 
and  thyroid  presented  no  change  in  any  function, — a  circumstance, 

*  Morbid  Anatomy,  5th  edit.,  p.  277,  Lond.,  1818. 

*  R.  Lebbj,  Southern  Joum.  of  Med.  and  Pharmacy,  Sept.,  1846. 

'  Outlines  of  Human  Physiology,  4th  edit.,  p.  107,  Lond.,  1838;  and  Outlines  of 
Human  Pathology,  p.  128,  Lohd.,  1836. 

*  Lond.  Lancet,  Oct.  8, 1842,  p.  58,  and  Dec.  10,  1842,  p.  406. 
«  Gazette  Medicale  de  Paris,  23  Mars,  1844. 
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which  is  in  opposition  to  the  view  of  JTiedemann,  that  the  lymphatic 
ganglions  and  thyroid  perform  the  functions  of  the  spleen,  when  that 
organ  has  been  extirpated.  The  incorrectness  of  the  opinion  of  cer- 
tain physiologists,  that  extirpation  of  the  spleen  causes  augmentation 
of  the  venereal  appetite,  but  abolition  of  the  procreative  power,  was 
shown  by  M.  Bardeleben,  by  breeding  with  dogs  from  which  both 
spleen  and  thyroid  had  been  removed. 

Professor  Mayer,  of  Bonn,'  has  affirmed  that  after  the  extirpation  of 
the  spleen,  the  small  lymphatic  ganglions  in  connexion  with  the  splenic 
artery  become  enlarged,  coalesce,  and  in  no  long  time  form  masses  of 
considerable  size,  which  probably  execute  to  a  certain  extent  the  func- 
tions of  the  extirpated  organ.  In  ten  months,  in  ducks  and  hens,  a 
glandular  mass  existed,  equal  in  size  to  the  original  spleen.  This,  he 
thinks,  will  account  in  part  for  the  trifling  disturbance  of  function 
resulting  from  extirpation  of  the  organ. 

It  is  impracticable,  then,  to  arrive  at  any  exclusive  theory  regarding 
the  functions  of  this  anomalous  organ.  Whilst  it  is  probably  inservient 
to  lymphosis  and  to  the  purposes  assigned  it  by  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin; 
its  office  must  be  of  a  supplementary  or  vicarious  nature;  for  it  is  mani- 
festly not  essential  to  life.  It  doubtless  serves  also  as  a  diverticulum ; — 
the  blood  speedily  passing,  after  it  has  been  extirpated,  into  other  chan- 
nels;— a  view,  which,  as  elsewhere  remarked,*  is  somewhat  confirmed 
by  the  splenic  enlargements  consequent  on  repeated  attacks  of  inter- 
mittent,— the  blood,  which  has  receded  from  the  surface,  accumulating 
Krhaps  in  this  organ.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  our  know- 
Ige  of  the  function  is  of  a  singularly  negative  and  unsatisfactory 
character ;  and  this  is  strikingly  exemplified  by  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Paley^ — who  was  certainly  not  predisposed  to  arrive  at  such  a  conclu- 
sion— that  the  spleen  "  may  be  merely  a  stuffing,  a  soft  cushion  to  fill 
up  a  vacuum  or  hollow,  which,  unless  occupied,  would  leave  the  pack- 
age loose  and  unsteady j" 


CHAPTER  VII. 

CALORIFICATION. 

The  function  we  have  now  to  consider  is  one  of  the  most  important 
to  organized  existence,  and  one  of  the  most  curious  in  its  causes  and 
results.  It  has,  consequently,  been  an  object  of  interesting  examina- 
tion with  the  physiologist,  both  in  animals  and  plants;  and  as  it  has 
been  presumed  to  be  greatly  owing  to  respiration,  it  has  been  a  fa- 
vourite topic  with  the  chemist  also.  Most  of  the  hypotheses,  devised  for 
its  explanation,  have,  indeed,  been  of  a  chemical  character ;  and  hence 
it  will  be  advisable  to  premise  a  few  observations  regarding  the  physi- 
cal relations  of  caloric  or  the  matter  of  heat, — an  imponderable  body, 
according  to  common  belief,  which  is  generally  distributed  throughout 

«  London  Med.  Times,  Mar.  25,  1846,  p.  650. 

*  Practice  of  Medicine,  ii.  103,  3d  edit.,  Philad.,  1848. 

'  Natural  Theology,  c.  11. 
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nature.  It  is  this  that  constitutes  the  temperature  of  bodies, — hy  which 
is  meant,  the  sensation  of  heat  or  cold  we  experience  when  they  are 
touched  by  us ;  or  the  height  at  which  the  mercury  is  raised  or  de- 
pressed by  them,  in  the  instrument  called  the  thermometer; — the  eleva- 
tion of  the  mercury  being  caused  by  the  caloric  entering  between  its 
particles,  and  thus  adding  to  its  bulk;  and  the  depression  produced  by 
the  abstraction  of  caloric. 

Caloric  exists  in  bodies  in  two  states ; — in  the  /rce,  unoombined  or 
sensible ;  and  in  the  latejit  or  combined.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  inti- 
mately united  with  the  other  elementary  constituents  of  bodies,  and  is 
tieither  indicated  by  the  feelings  nor  thermometer.  It  has,  conse- 
quently, no  agency  in  the  temperature  of  bodies ;  but,  by  its  proportion 
to  the  force  of  cohesion,  it  determines  their  condition  ; — whether  solid, 
liquid  or  gaseous.  In  the  former  case,  caloric  is  simply  interposed  be- 
tween the  molecules;  and  is  incessantly  disengaged, or  abstracted  from 
surrounding  bodies ;  and,  by  impressing  the  surface  of  the  body  or  by 
acting  upon  the  thermometer,  indicates  \k>  us  their  temperature.  Equal 
weights  of  the  same  body,  at  the  same  temperature,  contain  the  same 
quantities  of  caloric;  but  equal  weights  of  diflferent  bodies  at  the  same 
temperature  have  by  no  means  the  same.  The  quantity,  which  one 
body  contains,  compared  with  another,  is  called  its  specific  caloric  or 
specific  heat ;  and  the  power  or  property,  which  enables  bodies  to  retain 
diflferent  quantities  of  caloric,  is  called  capacity  for  caloric.  If  a  pound 
of  water  neated  to  156°  be  mixed  with  a  pound  of  quicksilver  at  40®, 
the  resulting  tempei-ature  is  152°, — instead  of  98°,  the  exact  mean. 
The  water,  consequently,  must  have  lost  four  degrees  of  temperature, 
and  the  quicksilver  gained  one  hundred  and  twelve ;  from  which  we 
deduce,  that  the  quantity  of  caloric,  capable  of  raising  one  pound  of 
mercury  from  40°  to  152°  is  the  same  as  that  required  to  raise  one 
pound  of  water  from  152°  to  156°;  in  other  words,  that  the  same  quan- 
tity of  heat,  which  raises  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  water  four 
degrees,  raises  the  same  weight  of  mercury  one  hundred  and  twelve 
degrees.  Accordingly,  it  is  said,  that  the  capacity  of  water  for  heat  is 
to  that  of  mercury,  as  28  to  1 ;  and  that  the  specific  heat  is  twenty- 
eight  times  greater. 

All  bodies  are  capable  of  giving  and  taking  free  caloric;  and  conse- 
quently, all  have  a  temperature.  If  the  quantity  given  oft'  be  great^ 
the  temperature  of  the  body  is  elevated.  If  it  takes  heat  from  the 
thermometer,  it  is  cooler  than  the  instrument.  In  inorganic  bodies, 
the  disengagement  of  caloric  is  induced  by  various  causes, — such  as 
electricity,  friction,  percussion,  compression,  the  change  of  condition 
from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state ;  and  by  i^kemical  changes,  giving  rise  to 
new  compounds,  so  that  the  caloric,  which  was  previously  latent,  be- 
oomes  free.  If,  for  example,  two  substances,  each  containing  a  certain 
amount  of  specific  heat,  unite,  so  as  to  form  a  compound  whose  spe- 
cific heat  is  less,  a  portion  of  caloric  must  be  set  free,  and  this  will  be 
indicated  by  a  rise  in  the  temperatore.  It  is  this  principle,  which  is 
chiefly  concerned  in  some  of  the  theories  of  calorification. 

The  subject  of  the  equilibrium  and  conduction  of  caloric  is  else- 
where treated  of,  under  the  sense  of  Touch;  where  other  topics  are 
discussed,  that  bear  more  or  less  upon  the  present  inquiry.    It  is 
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there  stated,  that  inorganic  bodies  speedily  attain  the  same  tempera- 
ture, either  by  radiation  or  conduction;  so  that  the  different  objects 
in  an  apartment  exhibit  the  same  degree  of  heat  by  the  thermo- 
meter; but  the  temperature  of  animals  being  the  result  of  a  vital 
operation,  they  retain  the  degree  of  heat  peculiar  to  them  with  but 
little  modification  from  external  temperature.  There  is  a  difference, 
however,  in  this  respect,  sufficient  to  cause  the  partition  of  animals 
into  two  great  divisions — the  warm-blooded  and  cold-blooded;  the  former 
comprising  those  whose  temperature  is  high,  and  but  little  influenced 
by  that  of  external  objects; — the  latter  those  whose  temperature  is 
greatly  modified  by  external  influences.  The  range  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  warm-blooded — amongst  which  are  all  the  higher  animals — 
is  limited;  but  of  the  cold-blooded  extensive.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  temperature  of  various  animals  in  round  numbers; — that 
of  man  being  estimated  at  98°  or  100°,  when  takien  under  the  tongue. 
Dr.  John  Davy^  makes  the  mean  of  numerous  observations,  thus " 
taken,  100°.  The  temperature  in  the  axilla  is  something  less.  M. 
Gavarret,*  however,  estimates  it  from  about  98°  to  100°.  MM.  Prevost 
and  Dumas,^and  Dr.  Brown-Sdquard^  would  place  the  normal  tempera- 
ture of  man  higher  than  this, — at  not  less  than  102°.  In  the  axilla, 
M.  Edwards*  found  it  vary,  in  twenty  adults,  from  96°  to  99°  Fahren- 
heit, the  mean  being  97*5°.  It  would  appear,  however,  to  differ  at 
different  periods  of  the  day.  Kallmann,  from  his  own  observations 
and  those  of  Gierse,*  found  that  the  temperature  of  healthy  individuals 
under  the  tongue  was  on  the  average  37°  Cent.,  or  98*66°  Fahf.;  late 
in  the  morning  and  evening  from  86*7°  to  36*8°  Cent.,— from  98*06*^ 
to  98-24°  Fahr.;  in  the  forenoon,  at  37-3°  Cent.— 99-14°  Fahr.;  and 
in  the  afternoon,  at  37-5°  Cent.— 99*5°  Fuhr. 

AiriMALS.  OBSEBtinM.  ^ikHBATUBl. 

Active  young  horse,  four  years  old,  .        .        .  Metcalfe.^                        104^ 

Arctic  fox, Capt.  Lyon.*                      107 

Arctic  wolf, Do.  )           ,«,. 

Squirrel, Pallats.'  f          ^"^ 

Hare, Do.  )           n^^ 

Whale, Scoreshy.w  f          ^^ 

Arctomys  citillus^  zizil, — in  summer,           .         .  Pallas.                             103 

Do.                   when  torpid,    .         .         .  Pallas.                        80  to  84 

Goat, PrtvostandDumah."  103 

She  goat,  three  months  old,      ....  Metcalfe.                         107 

Mother  of  the  same,  old,  and  in  poor  condition.  Do.                              104 

Bat,  in  summer, Pr^TOdt  and  Dmkias.    )  ^[ut 

Musk, Do.  J          102 

•  Researches,  Physiological  and  Anatomical,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  290,  Phllad.,  18^. 
»  De  la  Chaleur  Produite  par  les  Etres  VivanUi,  p.  lOO,  Paris,  1855. 

'  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  2e  S^rie,  xxiii.  64. 

•  Med.  Examiner,  Sept.,  1852,  p.  554. 

•  De  rinfluence  des  Agons  Physiques,  &c.,  Paris,  182^;  or  Hodgkin's  and  Fisher's 
translation,  Lond.,  1832. 

•  Henle,  Handbuch  der  rationellen  Pathologie,  1  Band.  S.  301,  Braunschweig,  1846. 
'  Caloric,  its  Mechanical,  Chemical,  and  Vital  Agencies  in  t*he  Phenomena  of  Nature, 

ii.  567,  Lond.,  1843. 

•  Parry's  Second  Voyage  to  the  Arctic  Regions. 

•  Nov.  Species  Quadruped,  de  Glirium  Ordine,  Erlang.,  1774. 
^  An  Account  of  the  Arctic  Regions,  Edinb.,  1820. 

»»  Biblioth^que  Univers.,  xvii.  294. 
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Marmota  bobac, — Bobao,    . 

House  moose, 

Arctomtf8  marmota^  marmot — ^in  summer, 
Do.  when  torpid, 

Babbit, 

Tame  young  rabbit,  two  months  old. 
Polar  bear, 

I>og 

Cat,  .... 

Swine,      .... 
Sheep,      .... 


Ox, 

A  fine  active  kitten,  two  months  old, 

A  vigorous  oat,  nearly  full  grown,     . 

Mother  of  the  kitten,  three  years  old, 

A  very  old  cat,  said  to  be  in  its  19th  year, 

An  active  our  dog,  three  months  old. 

Guinea-pig, 
^Arctomys  glis,   • 
^  Shrew,      .... 

Young  wolf, 

Fringilla  arcttca^  Arctic  finch, 

Rubecola^  redbreast, 

Fringilla  linaria^  lesser  red  poll, 

Faico  palumbariuSf  goshawk,     . 

Caprimulgus  EuropceuSf  European  goat-sucker, 

Emberiza  nivalis,  snow-bunting, 

Falco  lanarius,  lanner, 

Fringilla  carduelis,  goldfinch,    . 

Corvtts  coraXf  raven, 

TurduSf  thrush,  (of  Ceylon,)     . 

Tetrao  perdrix,  partridge. 

Anas  clgpeata,  shoveler,    . 

Tringa  pugnax,  ruffe, 

Scolopax  limosa,  lesser  godwit, 

Tetrao  tetrix,  grouse, 

Fringilla  brumalis,  winterfinch, 

Loxia  pyrrhula, 

Faico  nisusj  si>arrowhawk, 

Vultur  barbatus, 

Anser  ptUchricollis,    .         • 

Colymbus  auritus,  dusky  grebe, 

Tringa  vanelluSf  lapwing,  (wounded,] 

Tetrao  lagopus,  ptarmigan, 

Fringilla  domestica,  house-sparrow, 

Strix  passerina,  little  owl, 

Hoematopus  estralaguSf  sea-pie, 

An€u  penelope,  widgeon,    . 

Anas  strepera,  gadwall, 

Pelecanus  carbo, 

Falco  ossi/raguSf  sea-eagle, 

Fulica  atra,  coot, 

Antis  acuta,  pintail-duck, 

Falco  milviiSf  kite,  (wounded,) 

Merops  apiaster,  bee-eater. 

Goose,      .... 

Hen,         .... 

Dove,        .... 

Duck,       .... 


) 


1  Med.  and  Fhilos.  Essays,  Loud.,  1740 
Calore,  &c.,  Lond.,  1740. 
'  Nov.  Comment.  Acad.  Petropol.,  ziii, 
•  Annales  de  Chimie,  xxvi.  337,  Amst. 
«  Ediub.  Fhilos.  Journal,  Jan.,  1826. 
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Pr6vost  and  Dumas. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Delaroche. 

Metcalfe. 

Capt.  Lyon. 

Martine.* 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Metcalfe. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Delaroche. 

Pallas. 

Do. 

Do. 
Braun.* 
Pallas. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Despretz.' 

J.  Davy.* 

Pallas. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Martine. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


TKVPKKATm. 

101  or  IW 

101 
101  or  101 

43 
100  to  104 

108 

100 


100,to  103 

105-5 

104 
103-5 

102 

106 
100  to  102 
.  99 

98 

96 

111 
110  or  111 

110 
109  to  110 

109 


108 

107 
107  to  111 

106 

105 
104 

103  to  107 


and  De  Similibus  Animalibus  et  AnimaL 

419. 
1824. 
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AimfALB.  OBSBBVBBS.  TBVPVBATUKX. 

Ardea  stellaris, Pallas.  ") 

Falco  aibicoUis, Do.  j-  103*> 

Picus  majofy Do.  J 

CoMus  ligniperda^ Shultze.  89  to  91 

Shark,      !.......  J.  Davy.  83 

Torpedo  Marmoraia^ Radolphi.*  74 

It  will  be  observed,  that  according  to  this  table  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Arctic  regions — whether  belonging  to  the  class  of  mammalia  or 
birds — ^are  among  those  whose  temperature  is  highest.  That  of  the 
Arctic  fox  is  probably  higher  than  given  in  the  table,  as  it  wais  taken 
after  death,  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  as  low  as  — 14*^  of 
Fahrenheit,  and  when  loss  of  heat  may  be  supposed  to  have  occurred 
rapidly. 

It  is,  of  course,  impracticable  to  mark  the  temperature  of  the  smaller 
insectSj  but  we  can  arrive  at  an  approximation  in  those  that  congre- 
gate in  masses,  as  the  bee  and  the  ant ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
with  Miraldi,  that  the  augmented  temperature  is  dependent  upon  the 
motion  and  friction  of  the  wings  and  bodies  of  the  busy  multitudes. 
Juch*  found,  when  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  was — 18*^  of 
Fahrenheit,  that  of  a  hive  of  bees  44°:  in  an  ant-hill,  the  thermometer 
stood  at  68°  or  70°,  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  55°;  and  at 
75°,  when  that  of  the  air  was  66°;  and  Hausmann*  and  Rengger*  saw 
the  thermometer  rise  when  put  into  narrow  glasses  in  which  the^  had 
placed  scarabaei  and  other  insects.'  Berthola  detected  the  elevation  of 
neat  only  when  several  insects  were  collected  together,  never  in  one 
isolated  from  the  rest.  This,  according  to  Mr.  Newport,®  must  have 
arisen  from  his  having  ascertained  the  temperature  only  whilst  the 
insect  was  in  a  state  of  repose;  for  Mr.  Newport  found,  that  although 
during  such  a  state,  the  temperature  of  the  insect  was  very  nearly  or 
exactly  that  of  the  surrounding  medium ;  yet  when  it  was  excited  or 
disturbed,  or  in  a  state  of  great  activity  from  any  cause,  the  thermome- 
ter rose,  in  some  instances,  even  to  20°  Fahr.  above  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere, — for  instance,  to  91°,  when  the  heat  of  the  air  was  71°.^ 

The  power  of  preserving  their  temperature  within  certain  limits  is 
not,  however,  possessed  exclusively  by  animals.  The  heat  of  a  tree, 
examined  by  Mr.  Hunter,*  was  found  to  be  always  several  degrees 
higher  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  when  the  latter  was  below  56°  of 
Fahr.;  but  it  was  always  several  degrees  below  it  when  the  weather 
was  warmer.  Some  plants  develope  a  great  degree  of  heat  during  the 
period  of  blooming.  This  was  first  noticed  by  De  Lamarck®  in  Arum 
Italtcum.     In  Arum  cordifoUum,  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  M.  Hubert 

'  Grandriss  der  Physiol.,  &o.,  Band.  i.  166. 

2  Ideen  zu  einer  Zoochemie,  i.  90. 

'  De  Animal.  Exsanguium  Respiratione,  p.  65. 

*  Physiologisohe  Untersuchung.  tiber  die  Insecten,  p.  40,  Ttibing.,  1817. 
'  Tiedemann,  op.  oitat.,  p.  511. 

•  Philos.  Transact.,  for  1837,  part  ii.  p.  259. 

^  See  a  table  of  the  recorded  obserrations  of  J.  Davy,  Berthold,  Becquerel,  Newport, 
Datroohet,  Hunter  and  Valentin,  on  the  excess  of  temperature  of  the  artioulata  and 
annelida  over  that  of  the  circumambient  air,  in  Qavarret,  De  la  Chaleur  prodnite  par 
lea  Ktres  Vivants,  p.  130,  Paris,  1855. 

»  Philos.  Transact.,  1775  and  1778.  •  Knoyclop.  M6thod.,  iiu  9. 
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found,  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  80*^,  that  of  the  spathe  or 
sheath  was  as  high  as  134°;  and  M.  Bory  de  St.  Vincent*  observed  a 
similar  elevation,  althouprh  to  a  less  degree,  in  Arum  esculentuvt,  esculeni 
arum  or  Indian  kale.  The  most  exact  and  elaborate  investigations 
appear  to  have  been  made  by  MM.  Vrolik  and  De  Vriese.*  According 
to  them,  the  temperature  has  a  regular  periodicity  within  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  attains  its  maximum  in  the  afternoon  between  the  hours 
of  two  and  five.  The  diflference  between  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  that  of  the  root  is  sometimes  as  much  as  from  20*^  to  30®  of 
Keaumur.  According  to  M.  de  Saussure,  the  root  of  an  arum  macu- 
latum  converted  thirty  times  its  volume  of  oxygen  into  carbonic  acid 
in  twenty-four  hours.  In  all  cases,  the  absolute  temperature  appeared 
to  depend  on  the  intensity  of  the  vital  processes,  and  was  higher  in 
proportion  to  the  vigour  of  the  vegetation  in  plants,  or  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  sap  and  the  activity  of  its  chemical  processes;'  and  accurate 
and  repeated  observation  seems  to  justify  the  conclusion  of  M.Gavarret,* 
that  at  all  periods  of  the  developement  of  a  plant,  whether  we  study  it 
during  germination  or  vegetation,  in  its  green  parts  or  its  reproductive 
organs,  it  will  be  found — as  in  the  animal — that  the  physico-chemical 
phenomena  of  nutrition  are  the  true  sources  of  the  heat  which  it  pro- 
duces. 

The  temperature  of  the  animal  body  is  so  far  influenced  by  external 
heat  as  to  rise  or  fall  with  it;  but  the  range,  as  already  remarked,  is 
limited  in  the  warm-blooded  animal, — more  extensive  in  the  cold- 
blooded. Dr.  Currie  found  the  temperature  of  a  man  plunged  into  sea- 
water  at  44°  sink,  in  the  course  of  a  minute  and  a  half  after  immersion, 
from  98°  to  87°:  in  other  experiments,  it  descended  as  low  as  85°,  ana 
even  to  83°,*  It  was  always  found,  however,  that,  in  a  few  minutes, 
the  heat  approached  its  previous  elevation ;  and  in  no  instance  could 
it  be  depressed  lower  than  83°,  or  16°  below  the  temperature  at  the 
commencement  of  the  operation.  Similar  experiments  have  been  per- 
formed on  other  warm-blooded  animals.  Mr.  Hunter  found  the  tem- 
perature of  a  common  mouse  to  be  99°,  that  of  the  atmosphere  being 
60°:  when  the  same  animal  was  exposed  for  an  hour,  to  an  atmosphere 
of  15°,  its  heat  had  sunk  to  83°;*  but  the  depression  could  be  carried 
no  farther.  He  found,  also,  that  a  dormouse, — whose  heat  in  an  atmo- 
sphere at  64°,  was  81  J° — when  put  into  air,  at  20°,  had  its  temperature 
raised  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  to  93°;  an  hour  after,  the  air  being 
at  30°,  it  was  still  93° ;  another  hour  after,  the  air  being  at  19°,  the 
heat  of  the  pelvis  was  as  low  as  83°, — an  experiment  which  strongly 
proves  the  great  counteracting  influence  exerted,  when  animals  are 
exposed  to  an  unusually  low  temperature.  In  this  experiment  the 
dormouse  had  maintained  its  temperature  about  70°  higher  than  that 
of  the  surrounding  medium,  and  for  the  space  of  two  hours  and  a  half. 
In  the  hibernating  torpid  quadruped  the  reduction  of  temperature, 
during  their  torpidity,  is  considerable.    Jenner^  found  the  temperature 

»  Voyage  dans  les  Quatre  Principales  lies  des  Mere  d*Afrique,  ii.  66, 
"  Annates  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  xxi.  279. 

•  Sohleiden,  Principles  of  Scientific  Botany,  by  Dr.  Lankester,  p.  641,  London,  1849. 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  544.  &  Philos.  Transact,  for  1792,  p.  199. 
^  Ibid.,  1778,  p.  21. 

'  Hunter,  On  the  Animal  Economy,  with  Professor  Owen's  notes,  p.  165.  Philad.,  1840. 
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of  a  hedgehog,  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  towards  the  pelvis,  to  be 
95*^,  and  that  of  the  diaphragm  97°  of  Fahrenheit,  in  summer,  when 
the  thermometer  in  the  shade  stood  at  78*^;  whilst  in  winter,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  being  44°,  and  the  animal  torpid,  the  heat  in  the 
pelvis  was  45°,  and  that  of  the  diaphragm  48J°,  When  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere  was  26°,  the  heat  of  the  animal  in  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen,  where  an  incision  was  made,  was  reduced  as  low  as  80°; 
but — what  singularly  exhibits  the  power  possessed  by  the  system  of 
regulating  its  temperature — when  the  same  animal  was  exposed  to  a 
cold  atmosphere  of  26°  for  two  days,  the  heat,  in  the  rectum,  marked 
P8°,  or  67°  above  that  of  the  atmosphere.  At  this  time,  however,  it 
was  lively  and  active,  and  the  bed  on  which  it  lay  felt  warm.  In  the 
cold-blooded  animal,  we  have  equal  evidence  of  the  generation  of  heat. 
Hunter  found  the  heat  of  a  viper,  placed  in  a  vessel  at  10°,  reduced,  in 
ten  minutes,  to  87°;  in  the  next  ten  minutes,  the  temperature  of  the 
vessel  being  13°,  it  fell  to  85°;  and  in  the  next  ten,  that  of  the  vessel 
being  20°,  to  81°.*  In  frogs,  he  was  able  to  lower  the  temperature  to 
81°;  but  beyond  this  point  it  was  not  possible  to  depress  it,  without 
destroying  the  animal. 

In  the  Arctic  regions,  animal  temperature  appears  to  be  steadily/' 
maintained  notwithstanding  the  intense  cold  tnat  prevails;  and  wel 
have  already  seen,  that  the  animals  of  those  hyperborean  latitudes/^ 
possess  a  more  elevated  temperature  than  those  of  more  genial  climes.  \ 
In  the  earlier  enterprising  voyages,  undertaken  by  the  British  govern- 
ment for  the  discovery  of  a  northwest  passage,  the  crews  of  the  ships 
were  frequently  exposed  to  the  temperature  of — 40°  or  — 50°  of  Fan- 
renheit's  scale;  and  the  same  thing  happened  during  the  disastrous 
campaign  of  Eussia  in  1812,  in  which  so  many  of  the  French  army 
perished  from  cold.  The  lowest  temperature  noticed  by  Captain 
Parry*  was  — 55°  of  Fahrenheit.  Captain  Franklin,'  on  the  northern 
part  of  this  continent,  observed  the  thermometer  on  one  occasion — 
Feb.  7,  1827,— as  low  as  —58°  of  Fahrenheit.  Von  WrangeP  states 
that,  in  January,  on  the  north  coast  of  Siberia,  it  reaches  — 59°  of 
Fahrenheit.  Mr.  Rae,*  at  Repulse  Bay,  early  in  January,  marked  the 
thermometer  at  — 47°.  In  the  Arctic  expedition  of  1851,  the  lowest 
temperature  was  noted  on  the  22d  of  February,  when  the  ship's  ther- 
mometer gave  — 46° ;  Dr.  Kane's  "off-ship  spirit"  — 52° ;  and  his  self- 
registering  thermometers,  placed  on  a  hummock  away  from  the  ves- 
sels, gave  — 58°  as  the  mean  of  two  instruments.*  Mr.  Saunders, 
commander  of  the  North  Star,  records  — 63J°  as  the  lowest  tempera- 

«  Op.  citat. 

'  Joamal  of  a  Voyage  for  the  Bisooverj  of  a  Northwest  Passage,  American  edition, 
p.  130,  Philadelphia,  1821. 

*  Narrative  of  a  Second  Expedition  to  the  Shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  &o.,  American 
edition,  p.  215,  Philadelphia,  1835. 

*  Reise  des  kaiserlich  Russisohen  Flotten  Lieutenants  Ferdinand  Von  Wrangel, 
l&ngs  der  Nordktiste  ron  Siberien,  u.  s.  w.,  Berlin,  1839,  translated  in  Harper's  Family 
Library. 

»  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea  in  1846  and  1847, 
Lond.,  1850. 

*  The  U.  S.  Grinnel  Expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  By  Elisha  Kent 
Kane,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  N.,  p.  310,  New  York,  1853. 
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ture  observed  in  Wolstenholme  Sound,  in  the  winter  of  1850  ;*  and 
Sir  John  Richardson*  noted  it  at  Fort  Confidence  in  66*^  64'  N.  L, 
and  lis*'  49'  W.  L.,  at  —65°  in  the  winter  of  1848-9.  The  extremes 
of  cold  experienced  by  Captain  McClure  and  his  party  at  Mercy  Bay 
in  Jan.  and  Feb.,  1855,  were  — 62*^  and  — 65°.  In  the  Arctic  expe- 
dition of  1853-4,  under  the  command  of  Dr.  Kane,  the  range  of  eleven 
spirit  thermometers,  selected  as  standards,  varied  from  — 60°  to  — 75°. 
The  mean  annual  temperature  w^  5°.2 : — ^the  lowest  ever  registered. 
Captain  Back,*  in  his  expedition  to  the  Arctic  regions  of  this  conti- 
nent, on  the  17th  of  January,  1834,  noticed  the  thermometer  at  ^—70° 
of  Fahrenheit.  Mr.  Erman*  states,  that  at  Yakutsk  it  was  at  — 72*5 
of  Fahrenheit;  and  Sir  George  Simpson*  affirms,  that  it  has  fallen  in 
Siberia  to  — 83°  or  115°  below  the  freezing  point,  which — if  the 
thermometers  could  be  depended  upon — may  be  regarded  as  the 
greatest  depression  observed  in  any  climate.  The  great  variation, 
however,  even  in  spirit  instruments  selected  as  standards,  at  these  very 
depressed  temperatures  as  observed  by  Dr.  Kane,  throws  doubts  as  to 
the  actual  temperature  unless  taken  by  different  thermometers. 
^  During  the  second  voyage  of  Captain  Parry,®  the  following  tempe- 
ratures of  animals,  immediately  after  death,  were  taken  principally  by 
Captain  Lyon. 

Temperature  of  the 


1821. 

Nov.  15. 

An  Arctic  fox 

Deo.  3. 

Do. 

Do. 

11. 

Do. 

15. 

Do. 

17. 

Do. 

19. 

Do. 

1822. 

Jan.     3. 

Do. 

9. 

A  white  hare 

10. 

An  Arctic  fox 

17. 

Do. 

24. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

27. 

Do. 

Feb.    2. 

A  wolf 

Animal. 

Atmosphere. 

106f 

—  14» 

lOlJ 

>     —     5 

100 

—    3 

lOlJ 
99} 

—  21 

—  15 

98 

—  10 

99j 

—  14 

104J 

—  23 

101 

—  21 

100 

—  15 

106 

—  32 

103 

—  27 

103 

—  27 

102 

—  25 

101 

—  32 

105 

—  27 

These  animals  must,  therefore,  have  to  maintain  a  temperature  at 

least  100°  higher  than  that  of  the  atmosphere  throughout  the  whole 

of  winter ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  counteracting  energy  becomes 

'  proportionately  greater  as  the  temperature  is  more  depressed.     It  is, 

'  Journal  of  a  Voyage  in  Baffin's  Bay  and  Barrow's  Straits  in  the  years  1850 — ^1^51, 
performed  by  H.  M.  Ships  Lady  Franklin  and  Sophia,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Penny,  &o.  &c.,  By  Peter  C.  Sutherland,  M.  D.,  &c.,  i.  285,  London,  1852. 

"  Arctic  Searching  Expedition :  a  Journal  of  a  Boat's  Voyage  through  Rupert's  Land 
and  the  Arctic  Sea,  in  search  of  the  discovery  sliips  under  command  of  Sir  John 
Franklin,  ii.  102j  London,  1851. 

*  Narrative  of  the  Arctic  Land  Expedition  to  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Fish  River, 
&c.,  in  the  years  1833,  1834,  and  1835,  London,  1836. 

*  Travels  in  Siberia,  translated  from  the  German,  by  W.  D.  Cooley,  ii.  369,  London, 
1848. 

*  An  Overland  Journey  round  the  World,  Amer.  edit.,  part  ii.  p.  134,  PhUad.,  1847. 

*  Op.  citat.,  p.  167. 
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however,  a  part  of  their  nature  to  be  constaptly  eliciting  this  unusual 
quantity  of  caloric,  and  therefore  they  do  not  suflFer.  Where  animals, 
not  so  accustomed,  are  placed  in  an  unusually  cold  medium,  the  efforts 
of  the  system  rapidly  exhaust  the  nervous  energy ;  and  when  this  is  '  H^ 
so  far  depressed  as  to  interfere  materially  with  the  function  of  calorifi-  •' 
cation,  the  temperature  sinks,  and  the  sufferer  dies  lethargic — or  as  if  j 
struck  with  apoplexy.  The  ship  Endeavour,  being  on  the  coast  of 
Terra  del  Fuego,  on  the  21st  of  December,  1769,  Messrs.  Banks,  So- 
lander,  and  others  were  desirous  of  making  a  botanical  excursion  on 
the  hills  on  the  coast,  which  did  not  appear  to  be  far  distant.  The 
party,  consisting  of  eleven  persons,  were  overtaken  by  night,  during 
extreme  cold.  Dr.  Solander,  who  had  crossed  the  mountains  which 
divide  Sweden  from  Norway,  knowing  the  almost  irresistible  desire 
for  sleep  produced  by  exposure  to  great  cold,  more  especially  when 
united  with  fatigue,  enjoined  his  companions  to  keep  moving,  what- 
ever pains  it  might  cost  them,  and  whatever  might  be  the  relief  pro- 
misee! by  an  indulgence  in  rest.  "  Whoever  sits  down,"  said  he, 
"will  sleep,  and  whoever  sleeps  will  wake  no  more."  Thus  admo- 
nished, they  set  forward,  but  whilst  still  upon  the  bare  rock,  and  be- 
fore they  had  got  among  the  bushes,  the  cold  suddenly  became  so 
severe  as  to  prcxluce  the  effects  that  had  been  dreaded.  Dr.  Solander 
himself  was  the  first  who  found  the  desire  irresistible,  and  insisted  on 
being  suffered  to  lie  down.  Mr.  Banks  (afterwards  Sir  Joseph)  en- 
treated and  remonstrated  in  vain.  The  doctor  lav  down  upon  the 
ground,  although  it  wa^  covered  with  snow;  and  it  was  with  the 

greatest  difficulty  that  his  friend  could  keep  him  from  sleeping, 
ichmond,  one  of  the  black  servants,  began  to  linger  and  to  suffer 
from  the  cold,  in  the  same  manner  as  Dr.  Solander.  Mr.  Banks,  there- 
fore, sent  five  of  the  company  forward  to  get  a  fire  ready  at  the  first 
convenient  place  they  came  to ;  and  himself,  with  four  others,  remained 
with  the  Doctor  and  Richmond,  whom,  partly  by  persuasion  and 
partly  by  force,  they  carried  forward;  but  when  they  had  got  through 
the  birch  and  swamp,  they  both  declared  they  could  go  no  farther. 
Mr.  Banks  had  again  recourse  to  entreaty  and  expostulation,  but 
without  effect.  When  Richmond  was  told,  that  if  he  did  not  go  on, 
he  would,  in  a  short  time,  be  frozen  to  death,  he  answered,  that  he 
desired  nothing  but  to  lie  down  and  die.  Dr.  Solander  was  not  so 
obstinate,  but  was  willing  to  go  on,  if  they  would  first  allow  him  to 
take  some  sleep,  although  he  had  before  observed,  that  to  sleep  was 
to  perish.  Mr.  Banks  and  the  rest  of  the  party  found  it  impossiWe  to 
carry  them,  and  they  were  consequently  suftered  to  sit  down,  being: 
partly  supported  by  the  bushes,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  they  fell  into, 
a  profound  sleep.  Soon  after,  some  of  the  people,  who  had  beea  seot 
forward,  returned  with  the  welcome  intelligence,  that  a  fire  had  been 
kindled  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  on  the  way.  Mr.  Banks 
then  endeavoured  to  rouse  Dr.  Solander,  and  happily  succeedecl ;  but, 
although  he  had  not  slept  five  minutes,  he  had  almost  lost  the*  use  of 
his  limbs,  and  the  soft  parts  were  so  shrunk,  that  bis  shoes  fell  &om 
his  feet.  He  consentea  to  go  forward  with  such  assistance  as  could 
be  given  him;  but  no  attempts  to  relieve  Richmond  were  successful. 
He,  with  another  black  left  with  him,  died.  Several  others  began  to 
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lose  their  sensibility,  having  been  exposed  to  the  cold  near  an  hour 
and  a  half,  but  the  fire  recovered  them. 

The  preceding  history  is  interesting  in  another  point  of  view  be- 
sides the  one  for  which  it  was  more  especially  narrated.  Both  the 
individuals,  who  perished,  were  blacks;  and  it  has  been  a  common 
observation,  that  they  bear  exposure  to  great  heat  with  more  impu- 
nity, and  suffer  more  from  intense  cold,  than  the  white  variety  of  the 
species.  As  regards  inorganic  bodies,  it  has  been  satisfactorily  shown, 
that  the  phenomena  of  the  radiation  of  caloric  are  connected  with  the 
nature  of  the  radiating  surface ;  and  that  those  surfaces,  which  radiate 
most,  possess,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  absorbing  power ;  in  other 
words,  bodies  that  have  their  temperatures  most  readily  raised  by 
radiant  heat  are  those  that  are  most  easily  cooled  by  their  own  radia* 
tion.  In  the  experiments  of  Professor  Leslie^  it  was  found,  that  a 
clean  metallic  surface  produced  an  effect  upon  the  thermometer  equal 
to  12;  but  when  cohered  with  a  thin  coat  of  glue  its  radiating  power 
was  so  far  increased  as  to  produce  one  equal  to  80;  and,  on  covering 
it  with  lampblack,  it  became  equal  to  100.  We  can  thus  understand 
why,  in  the  negro,  there  should  be  a  greater  expense  of  caloric  than 
in  the  white,  owing  to  the  greater  radiation;  not  because  as  much 
caloric  may  not  have  been  elicited  as  in  the  white.  In  the  same  man- 
ner we  can  comprehend,  that,  owing  to  the  greater  absorbing  power 
of  his  skin,  he  may  suffer  less  from  excessive  heat  To  ascertain, 
whether  such  be  the  fact,  the  following  experiments  were  instituted 
by  Sir  Everard  Home.*  He  exposed  the  back  of  his  hand  to  the  sun 
at  twelve  o'clock,  with  a  thermometer  attached  to  it,  another  being 
placed  upon  a  table  with  the  same  exposure.  The  temperature,  indi- 
cated by  that  on  his  hand,  was  90*^ ;  by  the  other,  102^.  In  forty -five 
minutes,  blisters  arose,  and  coagulable  lymph  was  thrown  out.  The 
pain  was  very  severe.  In  a  second  experiment,  he  exposed  his  face^ 
eyelids,  and  the  back  of  his  hand  to  water  heated  to  120° ;  in  a  few 
minutes  they  became  painful;  and,  when  the  heat  was  farther  in- 
creased, he  was  unable  to  bear  it;  but  no  blisters  were  produced.  In 
a  third  experiment,  he  exposed  the  backs  of  both  hands,  with  a  ther- 
mometer upon  each,  to  the  sun's  rays.  The  one  hand  was  uncovered; 
the  other  had  a  covering  of  black  cloth,  under  which  the  ball  of  the 
thermometer  was  placed.  After  ten  minutes,  the  degree  of  heat  of 
each  thermometer  was  marked,  and  the  appearance  of  the  skin  ex- 
amined. This  was  repeated  at  three  different  times.  The  first  time, 
the  thermometer  under  the  cloth  stood  at  91°  ;  the  other  at  85° ;  the 
second  time,  they  indicated  respectively  94°  and  91°;  and  tie  third 
time,  106°  and  98°.  In  every  one  of  these  trials,  the  skin  that  was 
uncovered  was  scorched;  whilst  the  other  had  not  suffered  in  the 
slightest  degree.  From  all  his  experiments,  Sir  Everard  concludes, 
that  the  power  of  the  sun's  rays  to  scorch  the  skin  of  animals  is 
destroyed,  when  applied  to  a  black  surface;  although  the  absolute 
heat,  in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  the  rays,  is  greater. 

When  cold  is  applied  to  particular  parts  of  the  body,  their  heat 

>  On  Heat.  Lond.,  1788 ;  and  Dr.  Stark,  in  Philosopii.  Transact.,  part  ii.  for  1S33. 
'  Lect.  on  Corap.  Anat.,  Hi.  217,  London,  1823. 
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sinks  lower  than  the  minimum  of  depressed  temperature.  Although 
Mr.  Hunter  was  unable  to  heat  the  urethra  one  degree  above  the 
maximum  of  elevated  temperature  of  the  body,  he  succeeded  in  cool- 
ing it  29*^  lower  than  the  minimum  of  depressed  temperature,  or  to 
58°.  He  cooled  down  the  ears  of  rabbits  until  they  froze ;  and  when 
thawed  they  recovered  their  natural  heat  and  circulation.  The  same 
experiment  was  performed  on  the  comb  and  wattles  of  a  cock.  Re- 
suscitation was,  however,  in  no  instance  practicable  where  the  whole 
body  had  been  frozen.*  The  same  distinguished  observer  found,  that 
the  power  of  generating  heat,  when  exposed  to  a  cooling  influence, 
was  possessed  even  by  the  egg.  One,  that  had  been  frozen  and 
thawed,  was  put  into  a  cold  mixture  along  with  one  newly  laid.  The 
latter  was  seven  minutes  and  a  half  longer  in  freezing  than  the  former. 
In  another  experiment,  a  fresh-laid  egg,  and  one  that  had  been  frozen 
and  thawed,  were  put  into  a  cold  mixture  at  15® ;  the  thawed  one 
soon  rose  to  32°,  and  began  to  swell  and  congeal^ the  fresh  one  sank 
to  29J°,  and  in  twenty-five  minutes  after  the  dead  one,  rose  to  32°, 
and  began  to  swell  and  freeze.  All  these  facts  prove,  that  when  the 
living  body  is  exposed  to  a  lower  temperature  than  usual,  a  counter- 
acting power  of  calorification  exists;  but  that,  in  the  human  species, 
such  exposure  to  cold  is  incapable  of  depressing  the  temperature  of 
the  system  lower  than  about  15°  beneath  the  natural  standard.  In 
fish,  the  vital  principle  can  survive  the  action  even  of  frost.  Captain 
Franklin  found,  that  those  which  they  caught  in  Winter  Lake,  froze 
as  they  were  taken  out  of  the  net ;  but  if,  in  this  completely  frozen 
condition,  they  were  thawed  before  the  fire,  they  recovered  their  ani- 
mation. This  was  especially  the  case  with  a  carp,  which  recovered 
so  far  as  to  leap  about  with  some  vigour  after  it  had  been  frozen  for 
thirty-six  hours. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  living  body  is  exposed  to  a  temperature 
greatly  above  the  natural  standard,  an  action  of  refrigeration  is  exerted; 
so  that  the  animal  heat  cannot  rise  beyond  a  certain  number  of  degrees; 
— ^to  a  much  smaller  extent  in  fact  than  it  is  capable  of  being  depressed 
by  the  opposite  influence.  Boerhaave'  maintained  the  strange  opinion, 
that  no  warm-blooded  animal  could  exist  in  a  temperature  higher  than 
that  of  its  own  body.  In  some  parts  of  Virginia,  there  are  days  in 
every  summer,  in  which  the  thermometer  reaches  98°  of  Fahrenheit; 
and  in  other  parts  of  this  country  it  is  occasionally  much  higher.  The 
meteorological  registers  show  it  to  be,  at  times,  at  108°at  Council  Bluffs, 
in  Missouri;  at  104°  in  New  York;  and  at  100°  in  Michigan;'  whilst 
in  most  of  the  states,  in  some  days  of  summer,  it  reaches  96°  or  98°,  ' 
At  Sierra  Leone,  Messrs.  Watt  and  Winterbottom*  saw  it  frequently 
at  100°,  and  even  ashigh  as  102°  and  103°,  at  some  distance  from  the 
coast.    Adanson  observed  it  at  Senegal  as  high  as  108J°.    Sir  John 

I  Sir  E.  Home's  Leot.,  &c.,  iii.  438. 

'  '*  Obsenratio  docet  nnUum  animal  quod  pnlmones  habet  posse  in  aere  vivere,CQjn8 
eadem  est  temperies  onm  suo  sanguine."    Element.  Chemiie,  i.  275,  Lug.  Bat.,  1732. 

'  Meteorological  Register,  for  the  years  1822, 1823, 1824,  and  1825,  from  observations 
made  by  the  surgeons  at  the  military  posts  of  the  United  States.  See.  also,  a  similar 
register  for  the  years  1826, 1827, 1828, 1829,  and  1830;  PhUad.,  1840 ;  and  another 
from  1843  to  1854,  inclusive,  Washington,  1855. 

*  Account  of  the  Native  Africans,  vol.  1.  pp.  32  and  33. 
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Barrow/  at  the  village  of  Graaf  Reynet,  in  Sonth  Africa,  noted  it  on 
the  24th  of  November,  at  108°  in  the  shade  and  open  air.  Brydone 
aflSrms,  that  when  the  sirocco  blows  in  Sicily  the  heat  rises  to  112V 
Dr.  Chalmers  observed  a  heat  of  115°^  in  South  Carolina;  Humboldt* 
of  llO*'  to  115°  in  the  Llanos  or  Plains  near  the  Orinoco;  and  Captain 
Tuckey  asserts,  that  on  the  Red  Sea  he  never  saw  the  thermometer  at 
midnight  under  94° ;  at  sunrise  under  104°;  or  at  midday  under  112®. 
In  British  India  it  has  been  seen  as  high  as  130°.' 

As  long  ago  as  1768,  Governor  Ellis*  of  Georgia  had  noticed  how 
little  the  heat  of  the  body  is  influenced  by  that  of  the  external  atmo- 
sphere. "  I  have  frequently,"  he  remarks,  "  walked  an  hundred  yards 
under  an  umbrella  with  a  thermometer  suspended  from  it  by  a  thread, 
to  the  height  of  my  nostrils,  when  the  mercury  has  rose  to  105®,  which 
is  prodigious.  At  the  same  time  I  have  confined  this  instrument  dose 
to  the  hottest  part  of  my  body,  and  have  been  astonished  to  observe, 
that  it  has  subsided  several  degrees.  Indeed  I  could  never  raise  the 
mercury  above  97°  with  the  heat  of  my  body."  Two  years  after  the 
date  or  this  communication,  the  power  of  resisting  a  much  higher 
atmospheric  temperature  was  discovered  by  accident.  MM.  Duhamd 
and  Tillet,^  in  some  experiments  for  destroying  an  insect,  that  infested 
the  grain  of  the  neighbourhood  in  Angoumois, — having  occasion  to  use 
a  large  public  oven,  on  the  same  day  in  which  bread  had  been  baked 
in  it, — were  desirous  of  ascertaining  its  temperature.  This  they  en- 
deavoured to  accomplish  by  introducing  a  thermometer  into  the  oven 
at  the  end  of  a  shovel.  On .  being  withdrawn,  the  thermometer  indi- 
cated a  degree  of  heat  considerably  above  that  of  boiling  water ;  but  M. 
Tillet,  feeling  satisfied,  that  the  thermometer  had  fallen  several  degrees 
in  approaching  the  mouth  of  the  oven,  and  seeming  to  be  at  a  loss  how 
to  rectify  the  error,  a  girl, — one  of  the  servants  of  the  baker,  and  an 
attendant  on  the  oven, — offered  to  enter  and  mark  with  a  pencil  the 
height  at  which  the  thermometer  stood  within.  She  smiled  at  M.  Tillet's 
hesitation  in  accepting  her  proposition ;  entered  the  oven,  and  noted 
the  temperature  to  be  260°  of  Fahrenheit.  M.  Tillet,  anxious  for  her 
safety,  called  upon  her  to  come  out;  but  she  assured  him  she  felt  no 
inconvenience,  and  remained  ten  minutes  longer,  when  the  thermometer 
had  risen  to  280°  and  upwards.  Sh^  then  came  out  of  the  oven,  with 
her  face  considerably  flushed,  but  her  respiration  by  no  means  quick 
or  laborious. 

These  facts  excited  considerable  interest;  but  no  farther  experiments 
appear  to  have  been  instituted,  until,  in  the  year  1774,  Dr.  Geo. 
Fordyce,  and  Sir  Charles  Blagden*  made  their  celebrated  trials  with 
heated  air.  The  rooms,  in  which  these  were  made,  were  heated  by  flues 
in  the  floor.    Having  taken  oflf  his  coat,  waistcoat,  and  shirt,  and  being 

'  Auto-biographical  Memoir,  p.  193,  London,  1847. 

■  Lawrence's  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  Physiologj,  &o.,  p.  306,  London, 
1819. 
'  Account  of  the  Weather  and  Diseases  of  South  Carolina,  London,  1776. 

•  Tableau  Physique  des  Regions  Equatoriales. 

•  Prof.  Jameson,  British  India,  Amer.  edit.,  iii.  170,  New  York,  1832. 

•  Philosophical  Transactions,  1758,  p.  765. 

'  Memoir,  de  TAcadfimie  des  Sciences,  p.  186,  Paris,  1762. 

•  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1775,  p.  111. 
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provided  with  wooden  shoes  tied  on' with  list,  Dr.  Fordyce  went  into 
one  of  the  rooms,  as  soon  as  the  thermometer  indicated  a  de^ee  of 
heat  above  that  of  boiling  water.  The  first  impression  of  the  heated 
air  upon  his  body  was  exceedingly  disagreeable ;  but  in  a  few  minutes 
all  uneasiness  was  removed  by  copious  perspiration.  At  the  end  of 
twelve  minutes  he  left  the  room  very  mucn  fatigued;  but  not  otherwise 
disordered.  The  thermometer  had  risen  to  220°.  In  other  experi- 
ments, it  was  found,  that  a  heat  even  of  260*^  could  be  borne  with 
tolerable  ease.  At  this  temperature,  every  piece  of  metal  was  intolera- 
bly hot;  small  quantities  of  water,  in  metallic  vessels,  quickly  boiled; 
and  streams  of  moisture  poured  down  over  the  whole  surface  of  his 
body.  That  this  was  merely  the  vapour  of  the  room,  condensed  by  the 
cooler  skin,  was  proved  by  the  fact,  that  when  a  Florence  flask,  filled 
with  water  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  body,  was  placed  in  the 
room,  the  vapour  condensed  in  like  manner  upOn  its  surface,  and  ran 
down  in  streams.  Whenever  the  thermometer  was  breathed  upon,  the 
mercury  sank  several  degrees.  Every  expiration — especially  if  made 
with  any  degree  of  violence — communicated  a  pleasant  impression  of 
coolness  to  the  nostrils,  scorched  immediately  before  by  tne  hot  air 
rushing  against  them  when  they  inspired.  In  the  same  manner,  their 
comparatively  cool  breath  cooled  the  fingers,  whenever  it  reached  them. 
"  To  prove,"  says  Sir  Charles  Blagden,  "  that  there  was  no  fallacy  in 
the  degree  of  heat  shown  by  the  thermometer,  but  that  the  air  which 
we  breathed  was  capable  of  producing  all  the  well-known  effects  of  such 
an  heat  on  inanimate  matter,  we  put  some  eggs  and  beef-steak  upon  a 
tin  frame,  placed  near  the  standard  thermometer,  and  farther  distant 
from  the  cockle  than  from  the  wall  of  the  room.  In  about  twenty 
minutes  the  eggs  were  taken  out  roasted  quite  hard ;  and  in  forty-seven 
minutes,  the  steak  was  not  only  dressed,  but  almost  dry.  Another  beef- 
steak was  rather  overdone  in  thirty-three  minutes.  In  the  evening, 
when  the  heat  was  still  greater,  we  laid  a  third  beef-steak  in  the  same 
place;  and  as  it  had  now  been  observed,  that  the  effect  of  the  heated 
air  was  much  increased  by  putting  it  in  motion,  we  blew  upon  the  steak 
with  a  pair  of  bellows,  which  produced  a  visible  change  on  its  surface, 
and  seemed  to  hasten  the  dressing ;  the  greatest  part  of  it  was  found 
pretty  well  done  in  thirteen  minutes."  In  all  these  experiments,  and 
others  of  a  like  kind  were  made  in  the  following  year,  by  Dr.  Dobson,^ 
of  Liverpool,  the  heat  of  the  body,  in  air  of  a  high  temperature, 
speedily  reached  lOO*';  but  exposure  to  212°  and  more  did  not  carry 
it  higher. 

These  results  are  not  exactly  in  accordance  with  those  of  MM.  Ber- 
ger  and  Delaroche,'  from  experiments  performed  in  1806,  Having 
exposed  themselves,  for  some  time,  to  a  stove, — the  temperature  of 
which  was  39°  of  R^umur  or  120°  of  Fahrenheit — their  temperature 
was  raised  8°  of  E^aumur  or  6f  °  of  Fahrenheit ;  and  M.  Delaroche 
found,  that  his  rose  to  4°  of  E6iumur  or  9°  of  Fahrenheit,  when  he 
had  remained  sixteen  minutes  in  a  stove  heated  to  176°  of  Fahrenheit. 

»  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1775,  p.  463.  , 

'  Exper.  sar  les  Kffets  qu'nne  forte  Chaleur  prodnit  sur  TEconomie,  Paris,  1805  ;  and 
Journal  de  Physique,  Iziii.  207,  Ixzi.  289,  and  Ixxvii.  1. 
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According  to  Sir  David  Brewster/* — the  distinguished  sculptor,  Cliantry, 
exposed  himself  to  a  temperature  yet  higher.  The  furnace  which  be 
employed  for  drying  his  moulds  was  about  14  feet  long,  12  high,  and 
12  broad.  When  raised  to  its  highest  temperature,  with  the  doors 
closed,  the  thermometer  stood  at  350°,  and  the  iron  floor  was  red-hoL 
The  workmen  often  entered  it  at  a  temperature  of  840°,  walking  over 
the  floor  with  wooden  clogs,  which  were,  of  course,  charred  on  the 
surface.  On  one  occasion,  Sir  Francis,  accompanied  by  five  or  six  of 
his  friends,  entered  the  furnace,  and  after  remaining  two  minutes, 
brought  out  a  thermometer,  which  stood  at  320°.  Some  of  the  party 
experienced  sharp  pains  in  the  tips  of  their  ears,  and  in  the  septum  of 
the  nose,  whilst  others  felt  a  pain  in  the  eyes.  In  certain  experi- 
ments of  Chabert,  who  exhibited  his  powers  as  a  "  Fire  King,"  in  this 
country  as  well  as  in  Europe,  he  is  said  to  have  entered  an  oven  with 
impunity,  the  heat  of  "which  was  from  400°  to  600°  of  Fahrenheit. 

Experiments  have  shown,  that  the  same  power  of  resisting  excessive 
heat  is  possessed  by  animals.  Drs.  Fordyce  and  Blagden  shut  up  a 
dog,  for  half  an  hour,  in  a  room,  the  temperature  of  which  was  be- 
tween 220°  and  236°;  at  the  end  of  this  time  a  thermometer  was 
applied  between  the  thigh  and  flank  of  the  animal;  and  in  about  a 
minute  the  mercury  sank  to  110° ;  but  the  real  heat  of  the  body  was 
certainly  less  than  this,  as  the  ball  of  the  thermometer  could  not  be 
*kept  a  sufficient  time  in  proper  contact;  and  the  hair,  which  felt  sen- 
sibly hotter  than  the  bare  skin,  could  not  be  prevented  from  touching 
the  instrument.  The  temperature  of  this  animal,  in  the  natural  state, 
.  is  101°. 

We  find  in  organized  bodies  astonishing  ctees  of  adaptation  to  the 
medium  in  which  they  live.  Sonnerat  saw,  in  India,  Vitex  agnus  castas 
flourishing  near  a  spring,  whose  temperature  was  144°;  and  Foster 
found  it  at  the  foot  of  a  volcano  in  the  Island  of  Tanna,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  ground  being  176°.  Adanson  affirms,  that  diflFerent  plants 
vegetate  and  preserve  their  verdure  in  Senegal,  although  their  roots 
are  plunged  in  sand  at  a  temperature  at  times  as  high  as  142°;  and 
M.  Desfontaines  found  several  plants  surrounding  the  springs  at  Bonne 
in  Barbary,  the  heat  of  which  was  as  high  as  171°.' 

Although  man  is  capable  of  breathing  with  impunity  air  heated  to 
above  the  boiling  point  of  water,  we  have  seen,  that  he  cannot  bear  the 
contact  of  water  much  below  that  temperature.  Yet  we  find  certain 
of  the  lower  animals — as  fish — living  in  water  at  a  temperature  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  boil  them  if  dead.  In  the  thermal  springs  of 
Bahia,  in  Brazil,  ipany  small  fishes  are  seen  swimming  in  a  rivulet, 
which  raises  the  thermometer  to  88°,  when  the  temperature  of  the  air 
is  only  77J°.  Sonnerat  found  fishes  existing  in  a  hot  spring  at  the 
Manillas,  at  158°  Fahr.;  and  MM.  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  in  travel- 
ling through  the  province  of  Quito,  in  South  America,  perceived  them 
thrown  up  alive,  and  apparently  in  health,  from  the  bottom  of  a  vol- 
cano, in  the  course  of  its  explosions,  along  with  water  and  heated 
vapour,  which  raised  the  thermometer  to  210°,  or  only  two  degrees 

*  Letters  on  Natural  Magic,  p.  281,  Amer.  edit.,  New  York,  1832. 
'  (rirou  de  Buzareingues,  Precis  Ll^mentaire  de  Fhjsiologie  Agricole,  p.  126,  Paris, 
1849. 
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short  of  the  boiling  point.*  Dr,  Reeve  found  living  larvas  in  a  spring, 
whose  temperature  was  208*^;  Lord  Bute  saw  confervfiB  and  beetles  in 
the  boiling  springs  of  Albano,  which  died  when  plunged  into  cold  water; 
and  Dr.  EUiotson  knew  a  gentleman,  who  boilea  some  honey-comb,  two 
years  old,  and,  after  extracting  all  the  sweet  matter,  threw  the  refuse 
into  a  stable,  which  was  soon  filled  with  bees.* 

When  the  heating  influence  is  applied  to  a  part  of  the  body  only,  as 
to  the  urethra,  the  temperature  of  the  part,  it  has  been  affirmed,  is  not 
increased  beyond  the  degree  to  which  the  whole  body  can  be  raised. 

From  all  these  facts,  then,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  when  the  body 
is  exposed  to  a  temperature  greatly  above  the  ordinary  standard  of  the 
animal,  a  frigorific  influence  is  exerted ;  but  this  is  effected  at  a  great 
expense  of  vital  energy;  and  hence  is  followed  by  considerable  ex- 
haustion, if  the  eftbrt  be  prolonged.  In  the  cold-blooded  animal,  the 
Eower  of  resisting  heat  is  not  great;  so  that  it  expires  in  water  not 
otter  than  the  human  blood  occasionally  is.  M.  Edwards  found  that 
a  frog,  which  can  live  eight  hours  in  water  at  82®,  is  destroyed  in  a  few 
seconds  in  water  at  105°:  this  appears  to  be  the  highest  temperature 
that  cold-blooded  animals  can  bear.  Warm-blooded  animals,  when 
exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  have  their  temperature  increased  to  a 
certain  extent ;  but  whenever  it  passes  this  they  perish.  M.  James* 
took  two  rabbits,  whose  normal  temperature  was  about  102*2*^,  and 
placed  them  in  two  stoves,  one  at  212°,  the  other  at  140°.  The  first 
died  sooner  than  the  second ;  but  the  temperature  of  each  at  the  mo- 
ment of  death  was  the  same,  11 1*2°.  The  same  experiment,  over  and 
over  again  repeated,  showed,  that  whatever  might  be  the  degree  at 
which  the  heat  was  applied,  the  animal  died  when  an  increase  of  nine 
degrees  was  attained.  In  birds,  whose  normal  temperature  was  111 '2*^, 
the  same  at  which  the  rabbits  died,  death  ensued  on  the  same  increase 
of  nine  degrees,  or  when  their  blood  reached  120*2°. 

Observation  has  shown,  that  although  the  average  temperature  of 
an  animal  is  such  as  we  have  stated  in  the  table,  particular  circum- 
stances may  give  occasion  to  some  fluctuation.  A  slight  difference 
exists,  according  to  sex,  temperament,  idiosyncrasy,  &c.  MM.  Ed- 
wards and  Gentil  found  the  temperature  of  a  young  female  half  a 
degree  less  than  that  of  two  boys  of  the  same  age.  Edwards*  tried 
the  temperature  of  twenty  sexagenarians,  thirty-seven  septuagenarians, 
fifleen  octogenarians,  and  five  centenarians,  at  the  large  establishment 
of  Bic6tre,  and  observed  a  slight  difference  in  each  class.  Dr.  John 
Davy*  found,  that  the  temperature  of  a  lamb  was  a  degree  higher  than 
that  of  its  mother ;  and  in  five  new-born  children,  the  heat  wa^  about 
half  a  degree  higher  than  that  of  the  mother,  and  it  rose  half  a  degree 
more  in  the  first  twelve  hours  after  birth.  He  subsequently  examined 
the  temperature  of  the  aged.®  In  eight  old  men  and  women,  all,  with 
one  exception,  between  eighty -seven  and  ninety-five  years  of  age,  the 

*  Animal  Physiology,  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  p.  3. 
«  Physiology,  p.  247,  Lond.,  1840. 

>  Gazette  M^cale  de  Paris,  27  Avril,  1844. 

*  De  rinflaence  des  Agens,  &c.,  p.  436,  Paris,  1826. 
»  Philosoph.  Transact.,  p.  602.  for  1814. 

'  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1844,  p.  57. 
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temperature  under  the  tongue  was  98°,  or  OS'S*' ;  therefore  little,  if  at 
all,  oelow  the  average  of  adult  persons  in  like  circumstances.  Two 
observations,  however,  showed,  that  on  exposure  to  external  cold,  the 
temperature  was  more  reduced  than  in  young  persons.  In  one  case  it 
fell  to  95° ;  in  the  other  to  96*5°.  A  few  observations  were  also  made 
on  persons  working  in  rooms  at  a  temperature  of  92° :  in  one  case,  the 
temperature  was  100°,  in  another  100*5°;  and  in  a  third,  the  external 
temperature  being  73°,  it  was  99°.  The  same  slight  variations  of  the 
temperature  of  superficial  parts  in  accordance  with  changes  of  external 
temperature  were  shown  by  repeated  observations  on  a  healthy  man  in 
the  difierent  seasons,  at  Constantinople.  By  moderate  exercise,  the 
temperature  on  the  surface  of  the  extremities  was  raised — but  not 
above  the  general  average — and  was  not  affected  in  the  internal  parts. 
Dr.  G.  C.  Holland*  found  that  the  mean  temperature  of  forty  infants 
exceeded  that  of  the  same  number  of  adults  by  lf°:  twelve  of  the 
children  had  a  temperature  of  from  100  to  103|^°.  M.  Edwards,  on 
the  other  hand,  found,  that,  in  the  warm-blooded  animal,  the  faculty 
of  producing  heat  is  less,  the  nearer  to  birth ;  and  that,  in  many  cases, 
as  soon  as  the  young  dropped  from  the  mother,  the  temperature  fell 
to  within  a  degree  or  two  of  that  of  the  circumambient  air;  and  he 
moreover  affirms,  that  the  faculty  of  producing  heat  is  at  its  minimum 
at  birth,  and  increases  successively  to  the  adult  age.  His  trials  on 
children  at  the  large  Hopital  des  Enfans  of  Paris,  and  on  the  aged  at 
Bic^tre,  showed  that  the  temperature  of  infants,  one  or  two  days  old, 
was  from  93°  to  95°  of  Fahrenheit ;  of  the  sexagenarian  from  95°  to 
97°;  of  the  octogenarian,  94°  or  95°;  and  that,  as  a  general  rule,  it 
varied  according  to  age.  In  his  experiments  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject, he  discovered  a  striking  analogy  between  warm-blooded  animals 
in  general.  Some  of  these  are  born  with  the  eyes  closed;  others  with 
them  open :  the  former,  until  the  eyes  are  opened,  he  found  to  resem- 
ble the  cold-blooded  animal;  the  latter — or  those  born  with  the  eyes 
open — the  warm-blooded.  Thus,  he  remarks,  the  state  of  the  eyes, 
although  having  no  immediate  connexion  with  the  production  of  heat, 
may  coincide  with  an  internal  structure  which  influences  that  func- 
tion, and  it  certainly  furnishes  signs,  which  indicate  a  remarkable 
change  in  this  respect;  for,  at  the  period  of  the  opening  of  their  eyes, 
all  young  mammalia  have  nearly  the  same  temperature  as  adults. 
Now,  in  accordance  with  analogy,  a  new-bom  infant  at  the  full  period, 
having  its  eyes  open,  should  have  the  power  of  maintaining  a  pretty 
uniform  temperature  during  the  warm  seasons;  but  if  birth  should 
take  place  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  month,  the  case  is  altered ;  the  pupil  is 
generally  covered  with  the  membrana  pupillaris,  which  places  it  in  a 
condition  similar  to  that  of  closure  of  the  eyelids  in  animals.  Analogy, 
then,  would  induce  us  to  conclude,  that,  in  such  an  infant,  the  power 
of  producing  heat  should  be  inconsiderable,  and  observation  confirms 
the  conclusion:  although  we  obviously  have  not  the  same  facilities,  as 
in  the  case  of  animals,  of  exposing  the  infant  to  a  depressed  tempera- 
ture. The  temperature  of  a  seven  months'  child,  though  well  swathed, 
and  near  a  good  fire,  was,  within  two  or  three  hours  after  birth,  no 

»  An  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of  Life,  &o.,  Edinb.,  1829. 
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more  than  89*6®  Fahrenheit.  Before  the  period  at  which  this  infant 
was  born,  the  membrana  pupillaris  disappears ;  and  it  is  probable,  as 
M.  Edwards  has  suggested,  that  if  it  had  been  bom  prior  to  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  membrane,  its  power  of  producing  heat  might  have 
been  so  feeble,  that  it  would  scarcely  have  differed  from  that  of  mam- 
malia born  with  the  eyes  closed.' 

An  extensive  series  of  experiments  has  been  instituted  by  M.  Roger,* 
in  regard  to  the  temperature  of  children  in  health  and  various  diseases.   . 
In  nine  examinations  from  one  to  twenty  minutes  after  birth,  the  tem-   ( 
perature  observed  in  the  axilla  was  from  99*95°  to  96*45.°     Immedi-  ( 
ately  after  birth  it  was  at  the  highest,  but  quickly  fell  to  near  the  ^ 
lowest  point  stated  above.     By  the  next  day,  however,  it  was  entirely,     i 
or  nearly,  what  it  was  before.     The  rapidity  of  the  pulse  and  respira- 
tion appeared  to  have  no  certain  relation  to  the  temperature.    In 
thirty-three  infants,  from  one  to  seven  days  old,  the  most  frequent 
temperature  was  98*6°;  the  average  98*75°;  the  maximum — one  case 
only — was  102'2°;  the  minimum — also  one  case — 96*8°.    All  the  in- 
fants were  healthy.     The  frequency  of  respiration  had  no  evident  or 
constant  relation  to  the  temperature.    A  few  of  the  infants  were  of  a 
weakly  habit;  their  average  temperature  was  97*7°:  the  others  were 
strong,  and  their  average  temperature  99-534°.    The  age,  at  this  period, 
had  no  influence  on  its  temperature ;  nor  had  its  sex,  state  of  sleeping 
or  waking,  nor  the  period  afl^er  sucking. 

In  twenty-four  children,  chiefly  boys,  from  four  months  to  fourteen 
years  old,  the  most  frequent  temperature  was  above  98*6°;  the  average   \ 
98-978°;  the  minimum  98-15°;  the  maximum  99*95°.    The  average  of  / 
those  six  years  old,  or  under,  was  98*798° ;  of  those  above  six  years,  V. 
99*158°.     The  average  number  of  pulsations  in  the  minute  was,  in      I 
those  under  six  years,  102;  above  that  age,  77;  yet  the  temperature  of     I 
the  latter  was  higher  than  that  of  the  former  and  of  younger  infants.       \ 
There  was  no  evident  relation  between  the  temperature  and  frequency      f 
of  respiration ;  nor,  in  a  few  examinations,  was  the  temperature  aflected 
in  a  regular  way,  by  active  exercise  for  a. short  time,  or  by  the  stage 
of  digestion. 

The  state  of  the  system,  as  to  health  or  disease,  also  influences  the 
evolution  of  heat.  Dr.  Francis  Home,^  of  Edinburgh,  took  the  heat  of 
various  patients  at  different  periods  of  their  indispositions.  He  found 
that  of  two  persons  labouring  under  the  cold  stage  of  an  intermittent 
to  be  104°;  whilst,  during  the  sweat  and  afterwards,  it  fell  to  101°,  and  ^ 
to  99°.  (In  every  case  of  severe  rigor,  Jochmann  found*  the  tempera-'^ 
ture  to  rise^  In^gije  case,  it  speedily  mounted  from  .about  100?  before 
the  rigQX-W  upwM3sof  103°  dunng  its  continuance.')  The  highest, 
which  Dr.  Home  noticed  in  fever,  was  107°.  The  author  has  witnessed 
it  at  106°  in  scarlatina  and  in  typhus,  but  it  probably  rarely  exceeds 
this,  although  it  is  stated  to  have  been  as  high  as  112°;'  and  this  is  the 
point  designated  as  "fever  heat"  on  Fahrenheit's  scale.  In  a  case  of 
double  pleurisy,  with  tuberculosis  of  the  lung,  it  was  observed  by  Joch- 

>  Op.  infra  cit.  '  Arohiy.  G^n^ral.  de  M6deoine,  JuiUet,  Aofit,  1844. 

'  Medical  Facts  and  Experim.,  Lond.,  1759. 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  73. 

*  G.  T.  Morgan's  First  Principles  of  Surgery,  p.  80,  Lond.,  1837. 
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mann*  as  high  as  105®  nearly.  M.  Edwards  alludes  to  a  case  of  tetaniw, 
in  a  child,  the  particulars  of  which  were  communicated  to  him  by  M. 
Provost,  of  Geneva,  in  which  the  temperature  rose  to  110'75°  Fahren- 
heit.* Mr.  Hunter*  found  the  interior  of  a  hydrocele,  on  the  day  of 
operation,  to  be  92°;  on  the  following  day,  when  inflammation  had 
commenced,  it  rose  to  99°.  The  fluid  obtained  from  the  abdomen  of 
an  individual  tapped  for  the  seventh  time  for  ascites  indicated  a  tem- 
perature of  101°.  Twelve  days  thereafter,  when  the  operation  was 
repeated  for  the  eighth  time,  it  was  104°.  Dr.  Granville^  has  asserted 
that  the  temperature  of  the  uterus  sometimes  rises  as  high  as  120° — 
the  elevation  seeming  to  bear  some  ratio  to  the  amount  of  action  in 
the  organ.  The  author  has  frequently  been  struck  with  the  seemingly 
elevated  temperature  of  the  vagina  under  those  circumstances;  but 
cannot  help  suspecting  inaccuracy  in  the  observations  of  Dr.  Granville, 
the  temperature  which  he  indicates  being  so  much  higher  than  has  ever 
been  noticed  in  any  condition  of  the  system.  Under  this  feeling,  seve- 
ral experiments  were  made,  at  the  author's  request,  by  Dr.  Barnes,*  at 
the  time  one  of  the  resident  physicians  of  the  Philaaelphia  Hospital, 
which  exhibit  only  a  slight  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the 
vagina  and  that  of  the  uterus  during  parturition.  In  two  cases,  that 
of  the  labia  was  100°,  and  in  a  third  105°;  whilst  that  of  the  uterus 
was  100°,  102°,  and  106°,  respectively.  Dr.  James  Currie  had  himself 
bled;  and  during  the  operation,  the  mercury  of  a  thermometer,  held 
in  his  hand,  sank,  at  first  slowly,  and  afterwards  rapidly,  nearly  10°; 
and  when  he  fainted,  the  assistant  found  that  it  had  sunk  8°  farther. 
In  diseased  states,  M.  Koger*  found  that  the  temperature  of  the  skin 
may  descend  in  children  to  74-3°,  and  rise  as  high  as  108-5°.  Its  ran^ 
is,  consequently,  greater  than  in  adults,  in  whom  M.  Andral  found  it 
not  to  vary,  in  different  diseases,  more  than  from  95°  to  107*6°.  His 
estimates  are,  however,  much  too  limited;  as  in  Asiatic  cholera  the 
temperature  has  been  marked  as  low  as  67°,  whilst  in  disease  it  has 
certainly  risen  as  high  as  nearly  111°  B'ahrenheit. 

MM.  Edwards  and  Gentil  assert,  that  thev  have  likewise  observed 
diurnal  variations  in  the  temperature,  proauced,  apparently,  by  the 
particular  succession  in  the  exercise  of  the  different  organs;  as  where 
mtellectual  meditation  was  followed  by  digestion.  The  variations,  they 
affirm,  frequently  amounted  to  two  or  three  degrees  between  morning 
and  evening. 

Such  are  the  prominent  facts  connected  with  the  subject  of  animal 
heat.  It  is  obvious,  that  it  is  disengaged  by  an  action  of  the  system, 
which  enables  it  to  counteract,  within  certain  limits,  the  extremes  of 
atmospheric  heat  and  cold.  The  animal  body,  like  all  other  substances, 
is  subjected  to  the  laws  affecting  the  equilibrium,  conduction,  and  radi- 
ation of  caloric;  but,  by  virtue  of  the  important  function  we  are  now 
considering,  its  own  temperature  is  neither  elevated  nor  depressed  by 
those  influences  to  any  great  extent.    Into  the  seat  and  nature  of  this 

'  Beobachtungen  iiber  die  KdrperwErme  in  chronischen  fieberhaften  Krankheiten, 
J3.  15,  Berlin,  1853. 

«  Edwards,  op.  oitat.,  p.  490.  »  On  the  Blood,  &c.,  p.  296,  Lond.,  17^4. 

*  Philos.  Transact,  for  1825,  p.  262 ;  and  Sir  £.  Home,  in  Lect.  on  Comp.  AuaL,  t. 
201,  Lond.,  1828. 

»  American  Medical  Intelligencer,  Feb.  15, 1839,  p.  346.  •  Op.  ciU 
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mysterious  process,  and  various  ingenious  theories  that  have  been 
indulged  in  regard  to  it,  we  shall  now  inquire. 

Physiologists  have  been  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  organs  or 
apparatus  of  calorification.  Some,  indeed,  have  affirmed  that  there  is 
not,  strictly  speaking,  any  such;  and  that  it  is  a  result  of  all  the  other 
vital  operations.  Amongst  those,  too,  who  admit  the  existence  of  such 
an  apparatus,  a  difference  of  sentiment  prevails;  some  thinking  that  it 
is  heal  or  effected  in  a  special  part  of  the  organism;  others,  that  it  is 
general  or  disseminated  through  the  whole  economy.  Under  the  name 
caloncite,  M.  Chaussier  admitted  a  primary  vital  property,  by  virtue  of 
which  living  beings  disengage  the  caloric  on  which  their  proper  tem- 
perature is  dependent,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  accomplish  their 
other  vital  operations  by  distinct  vital  properties;  ana  in  support  of  the 
views,  he  adduced  the  circumstance,  that  each  living  body  has  its  own 
proper  temperature; — which  is  coexistent  only  with  the  living  state;  is 
common  to  every  living  part;  ceases  at  death;  and  augments  by  every 
cause  that  excites  the  vital  activity.  It  has  been  properly  objectea, 
however,  to  this  view,  that  the  same  arguments  would  equally  apply  to  j 
many  other  vital  operations, — and  that  it  would  be  obviously  improper  ' 
to  admit,  for  each  of  these  functions,  a  special  vital  property.  The 
notion  has  not  experienced  favour  from  the  physiologist,  and  is,  we 
believe,  confined  to  the  individual  from  whom  it  emanated. 

So  striking  a  phenomenon  as  animal  temperature  could  not  fail  to 
attract  early  attention;  and  accordingly,  we  find  amongst  the  ancients 
various  speculations  on  the  subject.  The  most  prevalent  was, — that  it3\ 
seat  is  in  the  heart;  that  the  heart  is  communicated  to  the  blood  in  that  \ 
viscus,  and  is  afterwards  sent  to  every  part  of  the  system ;  and  that  ' 
the  great  use  of  respiration  is  to  cool  the  heart.  Tnis  hypothesis  is 
liable  to  all  the  objections  that  apply  to  the  notion  of  any  or^an  of  the 
body  acting  as  a  furnace, — that  such  organ  ought  to  be  calcined;  and 
it  has  the  additional  objection,  applicable  to  all  speculations  regarding 
the  ebullition  and  effervescence  oi  the  blood  as  a  cause  of  heat,  that  it 
is  purely  conjectural,  without  the  slightest  fact  or  plausible  argument 
in  its  favour.  It  was  not,  indeed,  until  the  chemical  doctrines  pre- 
vailed, that  any  thing  like  argument  was  adduced  in  support  of  the 
local  disengagement  of  heat;  the  opinions  of  physiologists  then  settled  W 
almost  universally  upon  the  lungs;  and  this,  chiefly,  in  consequence  of  ' 
its  being  observed,  that  animals,  which  do  not  breathe,  have  a  tempera- 
ture but  little  superior  to  the  medium  in  which  they  live;  whilst  man 
and  animals  that  breathe  have  a  temperature  considerably  higher  than 
the  medium  heat  of  the  climate  in  which  they  exist,  and  one  which  is 
but  little  affected  by  changes  in  the  thermal  condition  of  that  medium; 
and,  moreover,  that  birds,  which  breathe,  in  proportion,  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  air  than  man,  have  a  still  higher  temperature  than  he.  Mayow,* 
wnose  theory  of  animal  heat  was,  in  other  respects,  sufficiently  unmean- 
ing, affirmed,  that  the  effect  of  respiration  is  not  to  cool  the  blood,  as 
had  been  previously  maintained,  but  to  generate  heat,  which  it  does  by 
an  operation  analogous  to  combustion.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the 
promulgation  of  Dr.  Black's  doctrine  of  latent  heat,  that  any  plausible 

*  Tract,  quinque,  Oxon.,  1674. 
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explanation  of  the  phenomenon  appeared.  According  to  that  distin- 
guished philosopher,  a  part  of  the  latent  heat  of  the  inspired  air  be- 
comes sensible;  consequently,  the  temperature  of  the  lungs,  and  of  the 
blood  passing  through  them,  must  be  elevated;  and,  as  the  blood  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  whole  system,  it  must  communicate  its  heat  to  the  parts 
as  it  proceeds  on  its  course.  But  this  view  was  liable  to  an  obvious 
objection,  which  was,  indeed,  fatal  to  it,  and  so  Dr.  Black  himself 
appears  to  have  thought,  from  his  silence  on  the  subject.  If  the  whole 
of  the  caloric  were  disengaged  in  the  lungs,  as  in  a  furnace,  and  were 
distributed  through  the  bloodvessels,  as  heated  air  is  transmitted  along 
conducting  pipes,  the  temperature  of  the  lungs  ought  to  be  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  parts  more  distant  from  the  heart;  and  so  con- 
siderable as  to  consume  that  important  organ  in  a  short  space  of  time. 
The  doctrine,  maintained  by  MM.  Lavoisier*  and  S^guin,  was: — that 
the  oxygen  of  the  inspired  air  combines  with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen 
of  the  venous  blood,  and  produces  combustion.  The  caloric  given  off 
is  then  taken  up  by  the  bloodvessels,  and  is  distributed  over  the  body. 
The  arguments,  which  they  urged  in  favour  of  this  view,  were: — the 
great  resemblance  between  respiration  and  combustion,  so  that  if  the 
latter  gives  off  heat,  the  former  ought  to  do  so  likewise; — the  generally 
admitted  fact^  that  arterial  blood  is  somewhat  warmer  than  venous; — 
after  certain  "experiments  of  Lavoisier  and  La  Place,'  which  consisted  in 
placing  animals  in  the  calorimeter,  and  comparing  the  quantity  of  ice 
which  they  melted,  and,  consequently,  the  quantity  of  heat,  which  they 
gave  off,  with  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  produced;  and  finding,  that 
the  quantity  of  caloric,  which  would  result  from  the  carbonic  acid  formed, 
was  exactly  that  disengaged  by  those  animals.  Independently,  how- 
ever, of  other  objections,  this  hypothesis  is  liable  to  those  already  urged 
against  that  of  Black,  which  it  closely  resembles.  The  objection,  that 
the  lungs  ought  to  be  much  hotter  than  they  really  are — both  absolutely 
and  relatively — was  attempted  to  be  obviated  by  Dr.  Crawford^  in  a 
most  ingenious  and  apparently  logical  manner.  The  oxygen  of  the 
inspired  air,  according  to  him,  combines  with  the  carbon  given  out  by 
the  blood,  so  as  to  form  carbonic  acid.  But  the  specific  heat  of  this  is 
less  than  that  of  oxygen ;  and  accordingly  a  quantity  of  latent  caloric 
is  set  free;  and  this  caloric  is  not  only  sufficient  to  support  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body,  but  also  to  carry  off  the  water — which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  formed  by  the  union  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  blood  and  the 
oxygen  of  the  air — in  the  state  of  vapour,  and  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  the  inspired  air./  So  far  the  theory  of  Crawford  was  liable  to  the 
same  objections  as  those  of  Black,  and  Lavoisier  and  S^guin.  He 
affirmed,  however,  that  the  same  process  by  which  the  oxygen  df  the 
inspired  air  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  converts  the  venous  into 
arterial  blood ;  and  as  he  assumed  from  his  experiments,  that  the  capa- 
city of  arterial  blood  for  caloric  is  greater  than  that  of  venous,  in  the 
proportion  of  I'OSOO  to  0-8928 ;  he  conceived,  that  the  caloric,  set  free 
in  the  formation  of  the  carbonic  acid,  in  places^f  raising  the  tempera- 

*  M6m.  de  TAcad.  des  Sciences  pour  1777, 1780,  and  1790. 
'  H6moir.  de  TAoad.  des  Sciences  pour  1780. 

*  Experiments  and  Observations  on  Animal  Heat,  &o.,  2d  edit.,  London,  1788  ;  and 
Fleming,  Philosoph/  of  Zoology,  i.  387,  Edinb.,  1822. 
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ture  of  the  arterial  blood,  is  employed  in  saturating  its  increased  capa-  f 
city,  and  maintaining  its  temperature  at  the  same  degree  with  tlie  j 
venous.  According  to  this  view,  therefore,  the  heat  is  not  absolutely  ) 
set  free  in  the  lungs,  although  arterial  blood  contains  a  greater  quan-  j 
tity  of  caloric  than  venous;  but  when,  in  the  capillaries,  the  arterial/ 
becomes  converted  into  venous  blood,  or  into  blood  of  a  less  capacity/ 
for  caloric,  the  heat  is  disengaged,  and  this  occasions  the  temperature 
of  the  body. 

Were  the  facts,  which  served  as  a  foundation  for  this  beautiful  theory 
true,  the  deductions  would  be  irresistible;  and,  accordingly,  it  was  at 
one  time  almost  universally  received,  especially  by  those  who  consider, 
that  all  vital  operations  can  be  assimilated  to  chemical  processes;  and 
it  is  still  favoured  by  many.  "The  animal  heat,"  observes  a  recent 
writer,*  "has  been  accounted  for  in  different  ways  by  several  ingenious 

Shysiolo^ists ;  from  the  aggregate  of  their  opinions  and  experiments,  I 
educe,  tnat  heat  is  extricated  all  over  the  frame,  in  the  capillaries,  by 
the  action  of  the  nerves,  during  the  change  of  the  blood,  from  scarlet 
arterial  to  purple  venous ;  and  also  whilst  it  is  changing  in  the  lungs 
from  purple  to  scarlet.    There  is  a  perpetual  deposition  by  the  capillary  \ 
system  of  new  matter,  and  decomposition  of  the  old  all  over  the  frame,  ' 
influenced  by  the  nerves;  in  this  aecomposition  there  is  a  continual  dis-  \ 
engagement  of  carbon,  which  mixes  with  the  blood  returning  to  the  j 
heart,  at  the  time  it  changes  from  scarlet  to  purple;  this  decx)mposition,  1 
being  effected  by  the  electric  agency  of  the  nerves,  produces  a  constant  I 
extrication  of  caloric;  again,  in  the  lungs  that  carbon  is  thrown  off  and    . 
united  with  oxygen,  during  which  caloric  is  again  set  free,  so  that  we    i 
have  in  the  lungs  a  charcoal  fire  constantlv  burning,  and  in  the  other    ! 
parts  a  wood  fire,  the  one  producing  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  other  carbon,    : 
the  food  supplying  through  the  circulation  the  vegetable  (or  what  an-    i 
swers  the  same  end,  animal)  fuel,  from  which  the  charcoal  is  prepared    ' 
which  is  burned  in  the  lung." 

Numerous  objections  have,  however,  been  made  against  the  view 
of  Crawford.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  urged,  that  our  knowledge 
is  limited  to  the  fact,  that  oxygen  is  taken  into  the  pulmonary  vessels, 
and  carbonic  acid  given  off,  but  that  we  have  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  the  one  goes  immediately  to  the  formation  of  the  other.  Dr. 
Crawford  had  inferred  from  his  experiments,  that  the  specific  heat  of 
oxygen  is  4*7490 ;  of  carbonic  acid,  1*0454 ;  of  nitrogen,  0-7986 ;  and 
of  atmospheric  air,  1*7900 ;  but  the  more  recent  experiments  of  MM. 
Delaroche  and  B^rard  make  that  of  oxygen,  0*2361 ;  carbonic  acid, 
0*2210 ;  of  nitrogen,  0*2754 ;  and  of  atmospheric  air,  0*2669 ;  a  differ- 
ence  of  such  trifling  amount,  that  it  has  been  conceived  the  quantity 
of  caloric,  given  out  by  oxygen  during  its  conversion  into  carbonic 
acid,  would  be  insuflScient  to  heat  the  residual  air  in  the  lungs  to  its 
ordinary  elevation.  Secondly.  The  elevation  of  temperature  of  one  or 
two  degrees,  which  appears  to  take  place  in  the  conversion  of  venous 
into  arterial  blood,  although  generally  believed,  is  not  demonstrated. 
The  experiments  instituted  on  this  pomt  have  been  few  and  imprecise; 
and  those  of  MM.  Becquerel  and  Breschet,'  made  by  introducing  deli- 

•  Billing,  First  Principles  of  Medicine,  2d  edit.,  p.  19,  London,  1837. 
«  Comptes  Rend  us,  Oct.,  1841. 
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cate  thermometers  into  the  auricles  of  the  heart  of  dogs,  invariably 
gave  the  temperature  of  arterial,  only  a  few  fractions  of  a  degree 
higher  than  that  of  venous,  blood.  A  coup-de-grace  has,  however, 
been  given  to  this  view  by  the  experiments  of  Prof.  Bernard,  who  con- 
stantly found  the  blood  of  the  right  ventricle  warmer  than  that  of  the 
left.  Without  opening  the  chest,  he  introduced  in  succession  the 
same  thermometer  into  the  right  and  the  left  ventricle  by  passing  the 
instrument  into  the  jugular  vein  and  the  brachio-cephalic  trunk.  The 
operation  was  performed  on  fifteen  living  sheep ;  seven  times  the  ther- 
mometer was  introduced  at  first  into  the  right  ventricle  and  then  into 
the  left ;  and  eight  times  the  order  was  reversed.  The  result  was  the 
same  in  all.  From  his  experiments  on  dead  animals  M.  Bernard 
accounts  for  the  temperature  of  the  blood  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart 
having  been  rated  higher  than  that  in  the  right  side  by  the  fact  of  the 
comparative  thinness  of  the  parietes  of  the  right  side  allowing  of  the 
blood  being  sooner  cooled  by  refrigerating  influences — as  the  admis- 
sion of  cold  air.*  From  these  researches  it  is  diflBcult  to  avoid  the 
inference  by  M.  Gavarret,  that  the  researches  of  M.  Bernard  establish 
incontestably,  that  the  blood  is  cooled  in  passing  through  the  lungs; 
and  that,  normally,  the  temperature  of  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart  is 
inferior  to  that  of  the  right;  a  fact,  which  had  been  discovered  in  1832 
by  M.  Malgaigne,  by  passing  the  thermometer  into  the  cavities  of  the 
heart  in  the  same  manner  as  was  done  by  M.  Bernard.  Thirdly.  M. 
Dulong,* — on  repeating  the  experiments  of  Lavoisier  and  La  Place, 
for  comparing  the  quantities  of  caloric  given  off*  by  animals  in  the 
calorimeter  with  that  which  would  result  from  the  carbonic  acid 
formed  during  the  same  time  in  their  respiration — did  not  attain  a 
like  result.  The  quantity  of  caloric  disengaged  by  the  animal  was 
always  superior  to  that  which  would  result  from  the  carbonic  acid 
formed.  Fourthly.  The  estimate  of  Crawford  regarding  the  specific 
heat  of  venous  and  arterial  blood  has  been  contested.  He  made  thai 
of  the  former,  we  have  seen,  0*8928;  of  the  latter,  1-0300.  The  result 
of  the  expertments  of  Dr.  John  Davy*  give  0-903  to  the  former,  and 
0*913  to  the  latter ;  and  in  another  case,  the  result  of  which  has  been 
adopted  by  M.  Magendie,  the  specific  heat  of  venous  was  greater  than 
that  of  arterial  blood,  in  the  proportion  of  '852  to  '839.  Granting, 
however,  the  case  to  be  as  stated  by  Crawford,  it  is  insufficient  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomena.  It  has,  indeed,  been  attempted  to  show,  that  if 
the  whole  of  the  caloric,  set  free  in  the  manner  mentioned,  were  im- 
mediately absorbed,  it  would  be  insufficient  for  the  constitution  of  the 
arterial  blood;  and  that,  instead  of  the  lung  running  the  risk  of  being 
calcined,  it  would  be  threatened  with  congelation.  Lastly^  the  accu- 
rate experiments  of  Edwards,  Magnus  and  others  elsewhere  referred 
to,  by  demonstrating  the  larger  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  arterial 
blood,  and  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  venous  blood ;  have  shown  that  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  unites  with  the  carbon  in  every  part  of  the 
system  of  nutrition;  and  not  in  the  lungs  exclusively. 

•  Gavarret,  De  la  Chaleur  produite  par  les  Etrea  ViTante,  p.  110,  Paris,  1865.  Koles 
of  M.  Bernard's  Lectures  on  the  Blood,  &c.,  by  Walter  F.  Atlee,  M.  D.,  pp.|23  and  140, 
Philad.,  1^54.     , 

'  Magendie's  Journal  de  PhTsiologie,  iii.  45.  *  Philos.  Transaotions  for  1814. 
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The  theory  of  combustion  in  the  lungs  is  still,  however,  maintained 
by  many  physiologists,^  and  an  able  writer  of  this  country,  Dr.  Met- ) 
calfe,'  from  a  consideration  of  the  various  facts  observed  by  himself! 
and  others,  thinks  we  are  authorized  to  conclude  \— firsts  that  during 
the  passage  of  dark  venous  blood  through  the  lungs,  it  gives  off  vari- 
able proportions  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  which  unite  chemically  with 
atmospheric  oxygen  to  form  carbonic  acid  and  water  as  in  ordinary 
combustion,  by  which  it  acquires  an  addition  of  caloric,  and  a  bright 
florid  hue;  and  secondly^  that  during  its  circulation  through  the  sys-  *  \  .' 
temic  capillaries,  the  caloric  obtained  from  the  atmosphere  is  trans-  ^  \ 
ferred  to  the  solids,  by  which  their  temperature  and  vitality  are  main-    -'  ^ 
tained;  and  the  blood  returns  to  the  heart  of  a  dark  modena  hue, 
having  lost  its  power  of  stimulating  the  organs,  until  it  acquires  an 
additional  quantity  of  caloric  from  the  lungs. 

Dr.  Spencer,^  formerly  of  Geneva  College,  N.  Y.,  who  regards  the 
great  end  and  function  of  respiration  to  be,  to  aid,  both  directly  and 
indirectly,  in  the  office  of  the  generation  and  diffusion  of  animal  heat,   >i 
maintains,  that  the  substance  thrown  off  from  the  venous  blood  in     ] 
respiration  is  hydrate  of  carbon: — that  the  carbon,  on  coming  in  con- 
tact with  atmospheric  oxygen  combines  with  it,  forming  carbonic  acid, 
which  is  exhaled  &om  the  lungs  and  skin  by  expiration  and  perspira- 
tion;— that  the  amount  of  latent  heat  of  the  oxygen  employed  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  carbonic  acid  formed  in  the  lungs,  and  hence  \ 
caloric  is  set  free,  which  imparts  heat  to  the  blood  and  surface; 
that  this  free  heat  also  combines  with  the  water  of  the  hydrate 
of  carbon  and  converts  it  into  vapour ; — that  the  lungs  and  cutaneous 
surface  aid  in  regulating  animal  temperature  by  the  conversion  of  water      ' 
into  vapour,  thus  conveying  off  any  excess  of  free  caloric  in  the  sys- 
tem, by  combining  with  it  in  the  form  of  latent  heat; — that  the  water 
of  the  hydrate  of  carbon  is  converted  into  vapour  in  the  lungs,  and 
upon  the  surface,  precisely  as  when  wood  is  burned,  and  hence 
assumes  the  form  of  insensible  respiratory  and  perspiratory  transpira- 
tion;— and  that  the  systemic  red  capUlaries  are  the  antagonists  of  the 
pulmonary ;  and  are  constantly  decomposing  carbonic  acid,  and  form-  v 
mg,  with  water,  hydrate  of  carbon, — or,  in  other  words,  carbonizing   i 
the  blood;  from  which  union  water  and  carbonic  acid  are  transformed  / 
into  a  solid  substance,  and  hence  latent  becomes  free  heat,  at  every  ; 
point  where  red  blood  circulates.    The  views  of  Dr.  Spencer  are  in- 
genious, but  far  from  convincing ;  and  are  presented  by  him,  although 
aphoristically,  in  some  detail    He  objects  to  the  view,  which  holds 
that  hydro-carbon  is  thrown  off  from  the  blood  in  the  lungs  by  ita. 
union  with  oxygen,  because  hydro-carbon  is  an  imaginary  compound. 
The  same  objection,  however,  applies  to  his  hydrate  of  carbon,  which,   ,' 
be  thinks,  exists  in  the  blood  in  the  solid  state,  and  is  analogous  to,  if 
not  identical  with,  the  lignin  of  vegetables.    In  regard  to  his  opinion, 
that  the  systemic  red  capillaries  are  the  antagonists  of  the  pulmonary 
capillaries,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  there  are  also  red  capillaries 

'  Nasse,  Art.  Thierisoho  W&nnOyin  Wagner's  Handwdrtetbnch  der  Phjsiologie; 
23ste  Liefemng,  8. 1,  Braunschweig,  1849. 
'  Caloric,  its  Mechanical,  Chemical,  and  Vital  Agencies,  &o.,  ii.  &55,  London,  1843. 
'  Lectures  on  Animal  Heat,  Qenera,  N.  Y.,  1845. 
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in  the  lungs ;  and  that  in  the  system  of  nutrition  every  where  arterial 
is  converted  into  venous  blood;  and  doubtless  with  the  same  pheno- 
mena. 

The  pulmonary  combustion  theory  has  received  the  |)owerful  sup- 
port of  Liebig,  and  many  elucidations  and  expansions  from  that  dis- 
tinguished chemist.  According  to  him,  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of 
the  food,  in  being  converted,  through  the  agency  of  oxygen,  into  car- 

tbonic  acid  and  water,  must  give  out  as  much  heat  as  if  these  gases 
were  burned  in  the  open  air.  VThe  temperature  of  the  human  body  is 
essentially  the  same  in  the  torrid  as  in  the  frigid  zone;  but  as  the 
body  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  heated  vessel,  which  cools  with 
the  greater  rapidity  the  colder  the  surrounding  medium,  the  fuel,  ne- 
cessary to  maintain  its  heat,  must  vary  in  diflFerent  climates.  How 
unequal  must  be  the  loss  of  heat  at  Palermo,  where  the  external  tem- 
perature is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  body,  and  in  the  polar  regions, 
where  the  external  temperature  is  from  70®  to  90°  lower.  In  the 
animal  body,  food  is  fuel,  and  with  a  proper  supply  of  oxygen  we 
obtain  the  heat  during  its  oxidation  or  combustion.  J^i  winter,  when 
we  take  exercise  in  a  cold  atmosphere,  and  the  amount  of  inspired 
oxygen  consequently  increases,  the  necessity  for  food  containing  carbon 
and  hydrogen  increases  in  the  like  ratio,  and,  by  gratifying  the  appe- 
tite thus  excited,  we  obtain  the  most  efficient  protection  against  pierc- 
^v  ing  cold.  A  starving  man  is  soon  frozen  to  death ;  and  every  one, 
says  Liebig,  knows,  that  the  animals  of  prey  in  the  Arctic  regions  far 
exceed  those  of  the  torrid  zone  in  voracity.  Our  clothing  is  merely 
an  equivalent  for  a  certain  amount  of  food.  Were  we  to  go  naked, 
like  certain  savage  tribes,  or  exposed  in  hunting  or  fishing  to  the  same 
degree  of  cold  as  the  Samoyedes,  we  should  be  able  to  consume  with 
ease  sixteen  pounds  of  flesh,  and  perhaps  a  dozen  tallow  candles,  as 
travellers  have  related  of  those  people.  We  should,  also,  be  able  to 
take  the  same  quantity  of  brandy  or  train-oil  without  bad  eflfects,  be- 
cause the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  these  substances  would  only  suffice 
to  keep  up  the  equilibrium  between  the  external  temperature  and  that 
of  our  bodies.  The  whole  process  of  respiration,  he  thinks,  is  clearly 
exhibited  when  we  view  the  condition  of  man  or  animals  under  absti- 
nence from  food.  Oxygen  is  abstracted  from  the  air,  and  carbonic 
acid  and  water  expired,  because  the  number  of  respirations  remains 
unaltered.  With  the  continuance  of  the  abstinence^  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  of  the  body  diminish.  The  first  effect  of  Abstinence  is  the 
disappearance  of  the  fat,  which  can  be  detected  neither  in  the  scanty 
faeces  nor  urine ;  its  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  thrown  off  by  the  skin 
And  lungs,  in  the  form  of  a  compound  of  oxygen.  These  consti- 
tuents, then,  have  served  for  the  purposes  of  respiration.  Every  day, 
82 J  ounces  of  oxygen  are  inspired;  and  these  must  remove  their 
equivalents  of  carbon  to  form  carbonic  acid.  When  this  combination 
ceases  to  go  on,  respiration  terminates:  death  has  ensued.  The  time 
required  for  starving  an  animal  to  death  depends  on  its  fatness,  state 
of  activity,  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of 
water.  That  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  by  the  combustion  of  13*9 
ounces  of  carbon  is  amply  sufficient  to  account  for  the  temperature  of 
the  human  body,  may  be  estimated  by  figures,  ^n  ounce  of  carbon 
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burned,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Despretz,  would  evolve  14067  f 
degrees  of  heat;  and  13*9  oz.  would,  therefore,  give  out  195531'3\ 
degrees  of  heat    This  would  suffice  to  boil  67*9  pounds  of  water  at  ^.  ^ 
32°,  or  to  convert  11'4  pounds  of  water  at  98*3°  into  vapour.    If  we  I  ^ 
consider  the  quantity  of  water  vaporized  through  the  skin  to  be,  in  j 
twenty-four  hours,  48  ounces  or  3  pounds,  there  will  then  remain,  after  / 
deducting  the  necessary  amount  of  heat,  144137*7  degrees  of  heat,  / 
which  are  dissipated  by  radiation  in  heating  the  expired  air,  and  iiK 
excrementitious  matters.* 

The  views  of  Liebig  necessarily  attracted  the  devout  attention  of 
the  chemical  physiologist,  and  whilst  they  have  met  with  unqualified 
support  from  some,  they  have  been  as  much  condemned  by  others,  who 
appear  to  have  a  horror  at  the  introduction  of  chemical  explanations 
to  account  for  vital  phenomena.  Yet  it  cannot  be  contestea,  that  the 
function  of  calorification  is  an  act  of  vital  chemistry ;  and,  consequently, 
although  the  views  of  Liebig  may  fail  to  convince,  they  certainly  have 
taken  the  proper  direction,  and,  all  must  grant,  have  been  plausibly 
and  ably  supported.  The  division  of  aliments  by  him  into  the  nitro- 
genized  or  plastic  elements  of  nutrition,  and  the  non-nitrogenized  or 
elements  of  respiration  and  calorification,  has  been  referred  to  else- 
where* an4  been  the  subject  of  comment  in  other  relations.  It  appears 
that  no  doubt  ought  to  exist  in  regard  to  nitrogenized  food  being  in- 
servient  to  the  production  of  heat.  Some  of  the  animals,  which  are 
purely  carnivorous,  are  noted  for  their  elevated  temperature  in  the 
coldest  climates  and  seasons;  and  the  large  amount  of  nitrogenized 
material  necessary  to  relieve  the  feeling  of  debility — not  of  hunger — 
in  the  voyages  to  Arctic  regions  confirms  this  view.  Dr.  Kane  in- 
formed the  author,  that  in  his  last  voyage  to  those  regions,  to  pro- 
duce a  feeling  of  satiety,  six  or  eight  ducks  in  the  day  were  needed. 
Yet  it  was  not  hunger  that  was  experienced,  but  an  overwhelming 
sense  of  debility  that  could  be  relieved  in  no  other  manner. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  theory  of  Liebig,  that  if  even  it  were 
admitted  to  be  applicable  to  mammalia,  birds,  and  reptiles,  it  by  no 
means  follows,  that  it  should  be  so  to  animals  that  respire  by  means  of 
branchiae  or*gills,  all  of  which  consume  little  oxygen,  comparatively 
speaking ;  yet  many  of  them  devour  enormous  quantities  of  food.  Even 
the  largest  and  most  voracious  of  the  reptiles,  as  alligators,  crocodiles, 
&c.,  under  a  burning  climate  too,  breathe  feebly  with  their  vesicular 
lungs,  and  consume  but  little  oxygen.  Fishes,  too,  whose  blood  is  but 
imperfectlv  oxygenized  by  their  branchial  apparatus,  are  perhaps 
amongst  the  most  voracious  of  animals;  yet,  according  to  this  theory, 
they  ought  to  eat  little,  because  they  consume  little  oxygen.  These 
and  other  facts  were  eagerly  urged  by  M.  Virey,^  as  objections  to  the 
views  of  the  then  Professor  of  Giessen.  It  may  be  replied,  however, 
that  in  such  cases  a  large  portion  of  the  carbon  must  pass  off  in  the 
excrements.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world,  according  to  Madame 
Calderon  de  la  Barca,*  where  so  much  animal  food  is  consumed  as  in 

"  Animal  Chemistry,  Amer.  edit,  by  Webster,  p.  33,  Cambridge,  1842. 

«  Page  115. 

'  Journal  de  Pharmacie,  Mai,  1842. 

*  Life  in  Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  152,  Boston,  1842. 
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Mexico,  "  and  there  is  no  country  in  which  so  little  is  required."  To 
this  and  to  want  of  exercise  she  ascribes  the  early  fading  of  beauty  in 
the  higher  classes,  the  decay  of  teeth,  and  the  over-corpulency  so  com- 
mon amongst  them;  and  in  regard  to  the  last  she  is,  doubtless,  correct 

To  the  statement  of  Liebig  respecting  the  greater  voraciousness  of 
the  animals  of  prey  of  the  Arctic  regions,  it  has  been  replied,^  that  a 
Bengal  tiger  or  Cape  hyena  requires,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  quite 
as  much  aliment  as  any  of  the  Arctic  carnivora ;  and  that  the  vultures 
of  Hindostan  and  Persia  exceed,  perhaps,  all  other  animals  in  gluttony. 
The  voraciousness  of  the  shark,  too,  even  within  the  tropics,  is  pro- 
verbial. "  Those  who  ride  over  the  Pampas  in  South  America,"  says 
Dr.  Graves,  "  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  miles  a  day,  exposed  to  a 
burning  sun,  subsist  entirely  on  boiled  beef  and  water,  without  a  par- 
ticle of  vegetable  food  of  any  kind,  and  yet  they  attain  to  an  extraor- 
dinary conrft^/on,  and  capability  of  enduring  violent  and  long-continued 
exertion.  Liebig's  theory  must  be  very  ductile,  if  it  can  explain  how 
it  happens,  that  an  exclusively  animal  diet  agrees  with  man  quite- as 
well  at  the  equator  as  within  the  Arctic  circle."*  Numerous  facts, 
indeed,  can  be  brought  forward  of  an  opposite  tendency  to  those  of 
Liebig,  which  render  it  impracticable  for  us,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  to  embrace  all  his  positions.  Under  Respiration,  the  theory, 
supported  by  him,  that  the  blood  corpuscles  are  the  carriers  of  oxygen 
from  the  lungs  to  the  tissues,  and  the  convevers  of  carbonic  acid  back 
from  the  tissues  to  the  lungs,  was  mentionea.  Were  this  view  tenable 
it  would  seem,  that  if  the  amount  of  blood  corpuscles  should  become 
diminished  from  any  cause,  the  function  of  calorification  ought  to  be 
impaired  to  a  like  extent.  To  discover  what  effect  would  be  produced 
on  the  temperature  of  the  living  body  by  a  diminution  in  the  quantity 
of  blood  corpuscles,  M.  Andral  instituted  some  experiments,  which 
showed,  that  the  temperature  remained  normal,  even  in  cases  in  which 
the  corpuscles  had  experienced  the  greatest  diminution  in  number.  In 
the  axilla,  the  temperature  was  98°  or  99°  of  Fahrenheit  in  pergpns, 
the  proportion  of  whose  blood  corpuscles  was  not  higher  than  50,  40, 
30,  and  even  21  parts  in  the  1000;  the  healthy  ratio  beinff  127.  In- 
deed, notwithstanding  the  great  depression  in  anaemic  patients,  the 
heat  rose,  as  usual,  when  they  were  attacked  with  fever,  to  which  they 
are  as  subject  as  other  individuals.' 

But  the  combustion  theories  of  calorification  were  most  seriously 
assailed  bv  experiments,  tending  to  show,  that  the  function  of  calorifi- 
cation is  derived  from  the  great  nervous  centres.  When  an  animal  is 
decapitated,  or  the  spinal  marrow,  or  the  brain,  or  both,  are  destroyed, 
the  action  of  the  heart  may  still  be  kept  up,  provided  the  lungs  be  arti- 
ficially inflated.  In  such  case,  it  is  found,  that  the  usual  change  in  the 
blood,  from  venous  to  arterial,  is  produced ;  and  that  oxygen  is  ab- 
sorbed and  carbonic  acid  exhaled  as  usual.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,*  in 
performing  this  experiment,  directed  his  attention  to  the  point — whe- 

'  R.  J.  Graves,  A  System  of  Clinical  Medicine,  p.  57,  Dublin,  1843. 

*  See,  on  all  this  subject,  Metcalfe  on  Caloric,  vol.  ii.  chap.  2,  London,  1S43. 
'  Andral,  Hematologie  Patliologique,  p.  GO,  Paris,  1843. 

*  Philos.  Trans,  for  1811  and  1812 ;  and  Physiological  Researches,  p.  1-37,  Lend., 
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ther  animal  heat  is  evolved  under  such  circumstances,  and  the  tem- 
perature maintained,  as  where  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  are  entire — 
and  he  found,  that  although  the  blood  appeared  to  undergo  its  ordinary 
changes,  the  generation  of  animal  heat  seemed  to  be  suspended ;  and 
consequently,  if  the  inspired  air  happened  to  be  colder  than  the  body, 
the  effect  of  respiration  was  to  cool  the  body ;  so  that  an  animal,  in 
which  artificial  respiration  had  been  kept  up,  became  sooner  cold  than 
one  killed  and  left  undisturbed.  The  inference  from  these  experiments, 
was,  that  instead  of  circulation  and  respiration  maintaining  neat,  they 
dissipate  it ;  and  that  as  the  heat  is  diminished  .by  the  destruction  of 
the  nervous  centres,  its  disengagement  must  be  ascribed  to  the  action 
of  those  centres,  and  especially  to  that  of  the  encephalon. 

Thirty  years  ago,  M.  Chossat^  endeavoured  to  discover  the  precise 
part  of  the  nervous  system  that  is  engaged  in  calorification ;  but  the 
results  of  his  experiments  were  hot  such  as  to  induce  him  to  refer  it 
exclusively,  with  Sir  B.  Brodie,  to  the  encephalon.  He  divided  the 
brain,  anterior  to  the  pons  Varolii,  in  a  living  animal,  so  that  the 
eighth  nerve  was  uninjured.  Eespiration,  consequently,  continued,  and 
inflation  of  the  lungs  was  unnecessary.  Notwithstanding  this  serious 
mutilation,  the  circulation  went  on;  and  M.  Chossat  observed  distinctly, 
that  arterial  blood  circulated  in  the  arteries.  Yet  the  temperature  of 
the  animal  gradually  sank,  from  104°  Fahr., — its  elevation  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  experiment, — to  76°,  in  twelve  hours,  when  the  ani- 
mal died.  It  seemed  manifest  to  M.  Chossat,  that,  from  the  time  the 
brain  was  divided,  heat  was  no  longer  given  off*  and  the  body  gradually 
cooled,  as  it  would  have  done  afl^r  death.  He,  moreover,  noticed,  that 
the  time,  at  which  the  refrigeration  occurred  most  rapidly  was  that  in 
which  the  circulation  was  most  active, — at  the  commencement  of  the 
experiment.  In  other  experiments,  M.  Chossat  paralysed  the  action  of 
the  brain  by  violent  concussion,  and  injected  a  strong  decoction  of 
opium  into  the  jugular  vein, — keeping  up  artificial  respiration.  The 
results  were  the  same.  From  these  experiments,  he  drew  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  brain  has  a  direct  influence  over  the  production  of  heat. 

His  next  experiments  were  directed  to  the  discovery  of  the  medium 
through  which  the  brain  acts, — the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  or  spinal  mar- 
row. He  divided  the  eighth  pair  in  a  dog,  and  kept  up  artificial  respi- 
rfition.  The  temperature  sank  gradually;  and,  at  the  expiration  of 
sixty  hours,  when  the  animal  died,  it  was  reduced  to  68°  of  Fahrenheit. 
Yet  death  did  not  occur  from  asphyxia  or  suspension  of  the  phenomena 
of  respiration ;  for  the  lungs  crepitated,  exhibited  no  signs  of  infiltra- 
tion, and  were  partly  filled  with  arterial  blood.  The  animal  appeared 
to  M.  Chossat  to  expire  from  cold.  As,  however,  the  mean  depression 
of  heat  was  less  than  in  the  preceding  experiments,  he  inferred  that  a 
slight  degree  of  heat  is  still  disengaged  after  the  section  of  the  eighth 
pair;  whilst,  after  injury  done  to  the  brain  directly,  heat  is  no  longer 
given  off*.  Again,  he  divided  the  spinal  marrow  beneath  the  occiput, 
and  although  artificial  respiration  was  maintained,  as  in  the  experi- 
ments of  Sir  B.  Brodie,  the  temperature  gradually  fell,  and  the  animal 
died  ten  hours  afterwards,  its  heat  being  79°;  and  as  death  oooanr^ 

'  Sar  la  Chaleor  Animale,  Paris,  1820,  and  Adelon,  op.  cit.,  Ui.  414. 
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in  this  case  so  much  more  speedily  than  in  the  last,  he  inferred,  that 
the  influence  of  the  brain  over  the  production  of  heat  is  transmitted 
rather  by  the  spinal  marrow  than  by  the  eighth  pair.  In  his  farther 
experiments,  M.  Ghossat  discovered,  when  the  spinal  marrow  was  divided 
between  each  of  the  twelve  dorsal  vertebrae,  that  the  depression  of  tern- 
perature  occurred  less  and  less  rapidly,  the  lower  the  intervertebral 
section,  and  at  the  lowest  was  imperceptible;  he,  therefore,  con- 
cluded, that  the  spinal  marrow  does  not  act  directly  in  the  function, 
but  indirectly  through  the  trisplanchnic  nerve.  To  satisfy  himself  on 
this  point,  he  opened  jthe  left  siae  of  a  living  animal,  beneath  the  twelfth 
rib,  and  removed  the  left  supra-renal  capsule,  dividing  the  trisplanch- 
nic where  it  joins  the  semilunar  plexus.  The  animal  lost  its  heat  gra- 
dually, and  died  ten  hours  afterwards  in  the  same  condition,  as  regarded 
temperature,  as  when  the  spinal  marrow  was  divided  beneath  the  occi- 
put. Desiring  to  obtain  more  satisfactory  results, — the  last  exnen- 
ment  applying  to  only  one  of  the  trisplanchnic  nerves, — he  tied  the 
aorta,  which  supplies  both,  beneath  the  place  where  it  passes  through 
the  arch  of  the  diaphragm,  at  the  same  time  preventing  asphyxia  by 
inflating  the  lungs.  The  animal  lost  its  heat  much  more  rapidly ;  and 
died  in  five  hours.  In  all  these  cases,  according  to  M.  Chossat,  death 
occurred  from  cold ;  the  function,  by  which  the  caloric,  constantly 
abstracted  from  the  organism  by  the  surrounding  medium,  is  generated 
having  been  rendered  impracticable.  To  obtain  a  medium  of  compari- 
son, he  killed  several  animals  by  protracted  immersion  in  cold  water, 
and  found,  that  the  lowest  temperature  to  which  the  warm-blooded 
could  be  reduced,  and  life  persist,  was  79°  of  Fahrenheit.  He  also 
alludes  to  cases  of  natural  death  by  congelation,  which,  he  conceives, 
destroy  in  the  manner  before  suggested, — that  is,  by  impairing  the 
nervous  energy,  as  indicated  by  progressive  stupor,  and  debility  of  the 
chief  functions  of  the  economy.  Lastly : — on  killing  animals  suddenly, 
and  attending  to  the  progress  of  refrigeration  after  death,  he  found  it 
to  be  identical  with  that  which  follows  direct  injury  of  the  brtiin,  or  the 
division  of  the  spinal  marrow  beneath  the  occiput.  A  view  somewhat 
analogous  to  this  of  M.  Chossat,  was  embraced  by  Sir  Everard  Home.* 
He  considered,  that  the  phenomenon  is  restricted  to  the  ganglionic  part 
of  the  nervous  system;  resting  his  opinion  chiefly  on  the  circumstance, 
that  there  are  animals,  which  have  a  brain,  or  some  part  equivalent  to 
one,  and  whose  temperature  is  not  higher  than  that  of  the  surrounding 
medium;  whilst  all  the  animals  that  evolve  heat  are  provided  with 
nervous  ganglia.* 

The  doctrines  of  Brodie,  Chossat,  and  Home  have  been  considered  by 
the  generality  of  the  chemists — by  Brande,^  Thomson,*  and  Paris,* — 
to  be  completely  subversive  of  the  chemical  view,  which  refers  the  pro- 
duction of  animal  heat  to  respiration;  and  their  position, — that  it  is  a 
nervous  function, — has  seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  facts  attendant 

'  Philos.  Trans.,  p.  257,  for  1825 ;  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.  xx.  307  ;  and  Lect 
on  Comparative  Anat.,  v.  121  and  194,  Lond.,  1828. 

'  See,  on  the  effect  of  diminution  of  its  temperature  on  the  Ufe  of  an  animal.  Dr. 
Brown-S^uard,  in  Med.  Examiner,  Sept.,  1852,  p.  550. 

'  Manual  of  Chemistry,  vol.  iii.  *  System  of  Chemistrj,  Tol.  it. 

*  Medical  Chemistrj,  p.  327,  Lond.,  1825. 
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upon  injury  done  to  the  nerves  of  parts,  and  by  what  is  witnessed  in 
paralytic  limbs,  the  heat  of  which  is  generally  and  markedly  inferior 
to  that  of  the  sound.  But  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ad- 
mitting, that  the  nervous  system  is  the  special  organ  for  the  production 
of  animal  temperature.  Dr.  Wilson  Philip,*  from  a  rep^ition  of  the 
experiments  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  was  led  to  conclude,  that  the 
cause  of  the  temperature  of  the  body  diminishing  more  rapidly^  when 
artificial  inflation  was  practised,  than  when  the  animal  was  left  undis- 
turbed, was — too  large  a  quantity  of  air  having  been  sent  into  the 
lungs;  for  he  found,  when  a  less  quantity  was  used,  that  the  cooling 

Erocess  was  sensibly  retarded  by  the  inflation.  *  The  experiments  of 
legallois,'  Hastings,^  and  Williams,*  although  differing  from  each  other 
in  certain 'particulars,  corroborate  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Philip;  and, 
what  is  singular,  appear  to  show,  that  the  temperature  occasionally 
rises  during  the  experiment;  a  circumstance  which  tends  rather  to  con- 
firm the  view,  that  respiration  is  concerned  materially  in  the  evolution 
of  heat. 

Many  of  the  facts  detailed  by  M.  Chossat  are  curious,  and  exhibit 
the  indirect  agency  of  the  nervous  system;  but  his  conclusion,  that 
the  trisplanchnic  is  the  great  organ  for  its  developement,  is  liable  to 
the  objections  already  brought  against  the  theorv,  which  looks  upon 
the  lungs  as  a  furnace  for  the  disengagement  of  caloric, — that  they 
ought  to  be  consumed  in  a  short  space  of  time.  All  the  facts, 
however,  clearly  show,  that,  in  the  upper  classes  of  animals,  the  three 
great  acts  of  innervation,  respiration,  and  circulation  are  indirectly 
concerned  in  the  function ;  but  not  that  any  one  of  them  is  the  special 
seat.  M.  Edwards  has  maintained,  that  it  is  more  connected  with  the 
second  of!  these  than  with  either  of  the  others.  Thus,  animals,  he 
argues,  whose  temperature  is  highest,  bear  privation  of  air  least:  cold- 
blooded animals  suffer  comparatively  little;  and  young  animals  are  less 
affected  than  the  adult.  Now,  the  greater  the  temperature  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  the  nearer  the  adult  age,  the  greater  is  the  consumption  of 
oxygen.  He  further  observed,  that  whilst  season  modifies  calorification, 
it  affects  also  respiration ;  and  if,  in  summer,  less  heat  be  elicited,  and 
in  winter  more,  it  is  found  that  respiration  consumes  less  oxygen  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter  season. 

The  experiments  of  M.  Legallois,  as  well  as  those  instituted  by  M. 
Edwards,  led  the  latter  to  infer,  that  there  is  a  certain  ratio  between 
heat  and  respiration  in  both  cold-blooded  and  warm-blooded  animals, 
and  in  hibernating  animals  both  in  the  periods  of  torpidity  and  full 
activity.  When  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  is  divided  in  the  young  of 
the  mammalia,  a  considerable  diminution  is  produced  in  the  opening 
of  the  glottis;  so  that,  in  puppies  recently  born,  or  one  or  two  days 
old,  so  little  air  enters  the  lungs,  that  when  the  experiment  is  made 
under  ordinary  circumstances  the  animal  perishes  as  quickly  as  if  it 
were  entirely  deprived  of  air.  It  lives  about  half  an  hour.  But,  if  the 
same  operation  be  performed  upon  puppies  of  the  same  age  benumbed 

'  An  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of  the  Vital  Functions,  3d  edit.,  p.  180. 

•  Annalos  de  Chimij?,  iv.  5,  Paris,  1817. 

•  Wilson  Pliilip,  op.  cit. ;  and  Journal  of  Science,  &c.,  xiv.  96. 

•  Edinburgh  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  ii.  192. 
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with  cold,  thej  live  a  whole  day.  In  the  first  case  M.  Edwards  thinks, 
and  plausibly,  the  small  quantity  of  air  is  insufficient  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  the  heat,  whilst,  in  the  other,  it  is  sufficient  to  prolong  life  con- 
siderably; and  he  draws  the  following  practical  inferences  applicable 
to  the  aault  age,  and  particularly  to  man.  A  person  is  asphyxied  by 
an  excessive  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  he  breathes;  the  pulse 
is  no  longer  perceptible;  the  respiratory  movements  cannot  be  dis- 
cerned, but  his  temperature  is  still  elevated.  How  should  we  proceed 
to  recall  life?  Although  the  action  of  the  respiratory  organs  is  no 
longer  perceptible,  all  communication  with  the  air  is  not  cut  off.  It  is 
in  contact  with  the  skin,  on  which  it  exerts  a  vivifying  influence:  it  is 
also  in  contact  with  the  lungs,  in  which  it  is  renewed  by  the  agitation 
constantly  taking  place  in  the  atmosphere,  and  by  the  heat  oft  the  body, 
which  rarefies  it.  The  heart  continues  to  beat,  and  a  certgiin  degree  of 
circulation  is  kept  up,  although  not  perceptible  by  the  pulse.  The 
temperature  of  the  body  is  too  high  to  allow  the  feeble  respiration  to 
produce  upon  the  system  all  the  effect  of  which  it  is  capable.  The 
temperature  must,  therefore,  be  reduced ;  the  patient  withdrawn  from 
the  deleterious  atmosphere;  be  stripped  of  his  clothes,. in  order  that 
the  air  may  have  a  more  extended  action  upon  his  skin;  be  exposed 
to  the  cold,  although  it  be  winter,  and  cold  water  be  thrown  upon  his 
face  until  the  respiratory  movements  reappear.  This  is  precisely  the 
treatment  adopted  to  revive  an  individual  from  a  state  of  asphyxia.  If, 
instead  of  cold,  continued  warmth  were  to  be  applied,  it  would  be  one 
of  the  most  effectual  means  of  extinguishing  life, — a  consequence  which, 
like  the  former,  is  confirmed  by  experience.  In  sudden  faintings,  when 
the  pulse  is  weak  or  imperceptible,  the  action  of  the  respiratory  organs 
diminished,  and  sensation  and  voluntary  motion  suspended,  persons, 
the  most  ignorant  of  medicine,  are  aware,  that  means  of  refrigeration 
must  be  employed, — such  as  exposure  to  air,  ventilation,  and  sprinkling 
with  cold  water.  In  violent  attacks  of  asthma,  also,  when  the  extent 
of  respiration  is  so  limited  that  the  patient  experiences  a  sense  of  suffo- 
cation, he  courts  the  cold  air  even  in  the  severest  weather;  opens  the 
windows;  breathes  a  frosty  air,  and  finds  himself  relieved. 

As  a  general  rule,  an  elevated  temperature  accelerates  the  respira- 
tory movements,  but  the  degree  of  temperature  requisite  to  produce 
this  effect  is  not  the  same  in  all  persons.  The  object  of  the  accele- 
rated respiration  is,  that  more  air  may  come  in  contact  with  the  lungs 
in  a  given  time,  so  as  to  reanimate  what  the  heat  depresses.  It  is 
proper  to  remark,  however,  that  we  meet  with  many  exceptions  to 
the  rule  endeavoured  to  be  laid  down  by  M.  Edwards  as  regards  the 
constant  ratio  between  heat  and  respiration.  Experiments  on  the 
lower  animals,  and  pathological  cases  in  man,  have  shown,  that  lesions 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  marrow  give  occasion,  at  times,  to  an 
extraordinary  developement  of  heat.  In  the  case  of  a  man  at  St. 
George's  Hospital,  London,  labouring  under  a  lesion  of  the  cervical 
vertebrae.  Sir  B.  Brodie  observed  the  temperature  to  rise  to  111°,  at  a 
time  when  the  respirations  were  not  more  than  five  or  six  in  a 
minute.'     Drs.  Graves  and  Stokes*  give  the  case  of  a  patient  who 

'  London  Medical  Ga'zette  for  Jane,  1836. 

'  Dublin  Hospital  Reixirts,  vol.  v. ;  and  Dr.  Graves,  Clinioal  Leotnres,  American 
Ifed.  Lib.  edit.,  p.  V2ii,  i*\u\swi.,  U^%. 
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laboured  under  very  extensive  developement  of  tubercles,  had  tuber- 
cular abscesses  in  the  upper  portions  of  both  lungs,  and  general  bron- 
chitis. In  this  case,  at  a  period  when  the  skin  was  hotter  than  usual, 
and  the  pulse  126,  the  respirations  were  only  14  in  a  minute.  Be- 
sides, as  Dr.  Alison*  has  remarked,  the  temperature  of  the  body  is 
not  raised  by  voluntarily  increasing  or  quickening  the  acts  of  respi- 
ration, but  by  voluntary  exertions  of  other  muscles,  which  accelerate 
the  circulation,  and  thus  necessitate  an  increased  frequency  of  respira- 
tion ; — a  fact,  which  would  seem  to  show,  that  calorification  is  depend- 
ent not  simply  on  the  application  of  oxygen  to  the  blood,  but  on  the 
changes  that  take  place  during  the  circulation,  and  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  which  its  oxygenation  is  one  essential  condition.  Moreover, 
in  the  foetus  in  utero,  there  is,  of  course,  no  respiration ;  yet  its  tem- 
perature equals,  and  indeed  is  said  to  even  exdeed,  that  of  the  mother; 
and  we  know  that  its  circulation  is  more  rapid,  and  its  nutrition  more 
active.* 

That  innervation  is  indirectly  concerned  in  the  phenomenon  is 

!)roved  by  the  various  facts,  which  have  been  referred  to ;  and  Legal- 
ois,  although,  he  does  not  accord  with  Sir  B.  Brodie,  conceives  that 
the  temperature  of  the  body  is  greatly  under  the  influence  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  that  whatever  weakens  the  nervous  power,  pro- 
portionally diminishes  the  capability  of  producing  heat.  Dr.  Philip, 
too,  concluded  from  his  experiments,  that  the  nervous  influence  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  power  of  evolving  heat,  that  it  must  be 
looked  upon  as  a  necessary  medium  between  the  diflerent  steps  of  the 
operation.  He  found,  that  if  the  galvanic  influence  be  applied  to 
fresh-drawn  arterial  blood,  an  evolution  of  heat,  amounting  to  three 
or  four  degrees,  takes  place;  at  the  same  time,  the  blood  assumes  the 
venous  hue,  and  becomes  partly  coagulated.  He  regards  the  process 
of  calorification  as  a  secretion;  and  explains  it  upon  his  general  prin- 
ciple of  the  identity  of  the  nervous  and  galvanic  influences,  and  the 
necessity  for  the  exercise  of  such  influence  in  the  function  of  secretion. 
Mr.  H.  Earle^  found  the  temperature  of  paralysed  limbs  slightly 
lower  than  that  of  sound  limbs,  and  the  same  effect  is  observed  to 
supervene  on  traumatic  injuries  of  the  nerves.  In  a  case  of  hemi- 
plegia, of  five  months'  duration,  under  the  author's  care  at  the  Block- 
ley  Hospital,  the  thermometer  in  the  right — the  sound — axilla  of  the 
man  stood  at  96J° ;  in  the  axilla  of  the  paralysed  side,  at  96°.  The 
difference  in  temperature  of  the  hands  was  more  marked — that  of  the 
right  being  87°,  whilst  that  of  the  left  was  only  79^°.  In  another 
case — that  of  a  female — of  two  weeks'  duration,  accompanied  with 
signs  of  cerebral  turgescence,  the  temperature  in  the  axilla  of  the 
sound  side  was  100°  ;  in  that  of  the  paralysed  98'25°:  of  the  hand  of 
the  sound  side,  94° ;  of  the  other,  90°.    It  is  a  general  fact,  that  the 

'  Outlines  of  Physiology,  Lond.,  1831.  v 

^  On  the  connexion  of  respiration  with  calorification,  see  P.  H.  B^rard,  art.  Chaleur 
Animate,  in  Diet,  de  Med.,  2de  6dit.,  vii.  175,  Paris,  1834;  and  Mr.  Newport  on  the 
Temperature  of  Insects,  and  its  Connexion  with  the  Functions  of  Respiration  and  Cir- 
culation in  tliis  Class  of  Invertebrated  Animals,  Philos.  Transact.,  part  ii.  4to.  p.  77, 
Loud.,  1837. 
'  Medico-Chirurgioal  Transactions,  vii.  173,  Lond.,  1819. 
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temperature  of  the  paralysed  side  in  hemiplegia  is  less  than  that  of 
the  sound;  yet  the  irregularity  of  nervous  action  is  so  great,  and  the 
power  of  resistance  to  excitant  or  depressing  agents  so  much  dimin- 
ished, that  the  author  has  not  unfrequently  found  it  more  elevated.* 
In  such  cases,  moreover,  the  nutrition  of  the  limb  will  fall  off*  in  con- 
sequence of  the  want  of  exercise:  and  this  circumstance  might  account 
for  any  diminution  of  temperature  manifested. 

Many  singular  phenomena,  as  regards  the  function  of  calorification, 
are  produced  by  injuries  of  the  nervous  centres,  or  by  a  division  of 
nerves  proceeding  to  a  part.  Thus,  one  of  the  first  effects  of  division 
of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  back  is  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  poste- 
rior part  of  the  body ;'  and  the  elevation  continues  for  some  hours. 
A  case  is  described  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie^  of  severe  injury  of  the 
cord  on  the  lower  part  of  the  cervical  region,  which  paralyzed  the 
whole  of  the  nerves  passing  off  below  the  injured  part,  yet  the  tem- 
perature of  the  inside  of  the  groin  was  not  less  than  111°;  although 
respiration  was  imperfectly  executed,  the  number  of  respirations  con- 
siderably diminished  and  the  countenance  livid.  Budge,**  too,  found, 
that  if  the  spinal  cord  was  extirpated  on  one  side  between  the  last 
cervical  and  the  third  thoriacic  vertebra,  the  temperature  of  the  corre- 
sponding side  of  the  face  rose  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  Prof. 
Bernard*  and  Dr.  Brown-S^quard*  observed,  that  an  elevation  of  tem- 
perature took  place  on  one  side  of  the  face,  when  the  trunk  which  unites 
the  cervical  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  of  that  side  was  divided.  The 
same  phenomena  resulted,  and  in  a  greater  degree,  when  the  superior 
cervical  ganglion  was  removed;  and  they  continued  for  months.  It 
has  been  suggested  by  the  latter  physiologist,  that  the  phenomena  are 
owing  to  the  induced  paralysis  and  the  consequent  dilatation  of  the 
bloodvessels;  the  blood  reaches  the  part  supplied  by  the  nerve  in 
greater  quantity,  and  nutrition  is  therefore  more  active.  The  increased 
sensibility  of  the  part  he  considers  to  be  the  result  of  the  augmented 
vital  properties  of  the  nerves  when  their  nutrition  is  increased. 
It  is  difficult  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  phenomena;  but  they 
are,  doubtless,  owing  to  modified  nutritive  action  in  the  parts. 

Lastly,  that  the /circulation  is  necessary  to  calorification,  we  have 
evidence  in  the  circumstance,  that  if  the  vessels  proceeding  to  a  part 
be  tied,  animal  heat  is  no  hmger  disengaged  from  it.  It  has  been  seen, 
however,  that  there  is  no  certain  ratio  between  the  heat  and  frequency 
of  the  pulse. 

It  is  manifest,  then,  that  in  animals,  and  especially  in  the  warm- 
blooded, the  three  great  vital  operations  are  necessary  for  the  disen- 

»  American  Med.  InteUigencer,  Oct.  15,  1338,  p.  252. 

*  Brown-S^quard,  Med.  Examiner,  March,  1853,  p.  138. 

'  Med.  Gazette,  June,  183() ;  and  Physiological  Researches,  p.  121,  Lond.  IS.*)!. 

*  Memoranda  der  Speciellen  Physiologie  des  Menschen,  5te  Auflage,  S.  143,  Weimar, 
1853. 

*  Gazette  M6dicale,  21  F^vr.,  1852;  and  Notes  of  M.  Bernard's  Lectures  on  the  Blood, 
by  Walter  F.  Atlee,  M.  D.,  p.  164,  Philad.,  1854. 

*  Med.  Examiner,  August,  1852,  p.  489;  and  ibid.,  Mar.,  1853,  p.  140;  and  Snr  les 
Resultats  de  la  Section  et  de  la  Galvanisation  du  Nerf  Grand  Sympathique  an  Cou, 
Gazette  M6d.  de  Paris,  Annee,  1854.  See,  also,  Dr.  J.  Drummond,  Art.  Sympathetic 
Nerve,  in  Cyclop,  of  Atiat.  and  Physiol.,  pt.  xlvii.,  p.  470,  Lond.,  Aug.,  1855. 
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gagement  of  the  due  temperature,  but  we  have  no  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  direct  agency  of  any  one:  whilst  we  see  heat  elicited  in  the 
vegetable,  in  which  these  functions  are  at  all  events  rudimental ;  and 
the  existence  of  one  of  them — innervation — more  than  doubtful. 

The  views  of  those  who  consider,  that  the  disengagement  of  caloric 
occurs  in  the  intermediate  system,  or  in  the  system  of  nutrition  of  the 
whole  body,  appear  to  be  most  consistent  with  observed  phenomena. 
These  have  varied  according  to  the  physical  circumstances,  that  have 
been  looked  upon  as  producing  heat,  fey  some,  it  was  regarded  as  the 
product  of  an  effervescence  of  the  blood  and  humours;  by  others,  as 
owing  to  the  disengagement  of  an  igneous  matter  or  spirit  from  the 
blood;  bv  others  ascribed  to  an  agitation  of  the  sulphureous  parts  of 
the  blood ;  whilst  Boerhaave^  and  Douglas*  ascribed  it  to  the  friction  of 
the  blood  against  the  parietes  of  the  vessels,  and  of  the  corpuscles 
against  each  other. 

In  favour  of  the  last  hypothesis,  it  was  urged,  that  animal  heat  is 
in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  velocity  of  the  circulation,  the  circumference 
of  the  vessels,  and  the  extent  of  their  surface ;  and  that  we  are  thus 
able  to  explain,  why  the  heat  of  parts  decreases  in  a  direct  ratio  with 
their  distance  from  the  heart;  whilst  the  greater  heat  of  the  arterial 
blood  in  the  lungs  was  accounted  for  by  the  supposition,  that  the 
pulmonary  circulation  is  far  more  rapid.  Most  of  these  notions — it 
need  scarcely  be  said — were  entirely  hypothetical.  The  data  were 
generally  incorrect,  and  the  deductions  characteristic  of  the  faulty 
physics  of  the  period  in  which  they  were  hazarded.  The  correct 
view,  it  appears  to  us,  is,  that  caloric  is  disengaged  in  every  part, 
by  a  special  chemico-vital  action,  modified  in  animals  by  the  nervous 
influence.  In  this  manner,  calorification  becomes  a  function  exe- 
cuted in  the  whole  system  of  nutrition;  and,  therefore,  appropri- 
ately considered  in  this  place.  It  has  been  remarked  by  Tieaemann,* 
that  the  intussusception  of  alimentary  matters,  and  their  assimilation 
by  digestion  and  respiration;  the  circulation  of  the  humours;  nutri- 
tion and  secretion ;  the  renewal  of  materials  accompanying  the  exer- 
cise of  life,  and  the  constant  changes  of  composition  in  the  solid  and 
liquid  parts  of  the  organism, — all  of  which  are  influenced  by  the 
nervous  system, — participate  in  the  evolution  of  heat,  and  we  deceive 
ourselves,  when  we  look  for  the  cause  in  one  of  those  acts  only.  In 
certain  experiments  by  Dr.  Robert  E.  Rogers,*  then  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  he  found  that  when  recently  drawn  venous  blood,  contained 
in  a  freshly  removed  pig's  bladder,  was  immersed  in  oxygen  gas,  there 
was  a  remarkable  elevation  of  temperature.  Dr.  Davy*  performed 
experiments  which  led  to  the  same  results.  In  one  of  these,  he  took 
a  very  thin  vial,  of  the  capacity  of  eight  fluidounces,  and  carefully 
enveloped  it  in  badly  conducting  substances, — for  example,  in  several 

*  Van  Swietan,  Comment,  in  Boerhaav.  Aphorism.,  &c.,  §§  382,  675,  Lugd.  Bat., 
174^1772. 

*  On  Animal  Heat,  p.  47,  Lond.,  1747. 

*  Traits  de  Physiologie,  &c.,  trad.  par.  Jourdan,  p.  514,  Paris,  1831. 

*  Amer.  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  p.  297,  for  Aug.,  1836. 

»  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  for  1837-8,  No.  34 ;  and  Researches  PhTsiologioal 
and  Anatomical,  .American  Med.  Lib.  edit.,  p.  89,  Philad.,  1840. 
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folds  of  flannel,  fine  oiled  paper,  and  oiled  cloth.  Thus  prepared,  and 
a  perforated  cork  being  provided  holding  a  delicate  thermometer,  two 
cubic  inches  of  mercury  were  introduced,  and  immediately  after  it 
was  filled  with  venous  blood  kept  liquid  by  agitation.  The  vial  was 
then  corked,  and  shaken.  The  thermometer  included  was  stationary 
at  45°.  After  five  minutes,  during  which  it  remained  so,  it  was  with- 
drawn; the  vial,  closed  by  another  cork,  was  transferred  inverted  to 
a  mercurial  bath,  and  IJ  cubic  inch  of  oxygen  introduced.  The  com- 
mon cork  was  returned,  and  the  vial  was  well  agitated  for  about  a 
minute;  the  thermometer  was  now  introduced;  it  rose  immediately  to 
46°,  and  by  continuing  the  agitation,  to  46*5°,  and  very  nearly  47°. 
This  experiment  was  made  on  the  blood  of  the  sheep.  These,  and 
other  experiments  of  a  similar  character.  Dr.  Davy  thinks,  appear  to 
favour  the  idea,  that  animal  heat  is  owing,  first,  to  the  fixation  or  con- 
densation of  oxygen  in  the  blood  of  the  lungs  in  its  conversion  from 
venous  to  arterial ;  and  secondly,  to  the  combinations  into  which  it 
enters  in  the  circulation  in  connexion  with  the  different  secretions  and 
changes  essential  to  animal  life. 

Subsequent  experiments  by  M.  Chossat*  confirm  the  view  of  the 
great  dependence  of  calorification  on  the  proper  supply  of  materials 
on  which  changes  have  to  be  effected  in  the  system  of  nutrition.  He 
found,  that  birds,  totally  deprived  of  food  and  drink,  .experience  a 
gradual,  although  slight  daily  diminution  of  temperature.  This  was 
not  shown  so  much  by  a  fall  of  their  maximum  heat,  as  by  an  increase 
in  the  diurnal  variation  which  existed  in  the  healthy  state.  The 
amount  of  this  variation  in  birds  properly  supplied  with  food  is  li° 
of  Fahrenheit  daily — the  maximum  being  about  noon,  and  the  minimum 
at  midnight.  In  the  state  of  inanition,  however,  the  average  variation 
was  about  6°,  and  it  increased  as  the  animal  became  weaker.  The 
gradual  rise  of  temperature,  too,  which  should  have  taken  place  be- 
tween midnight  and  noon,  was  retarded;  whilst  the  fall  subsequent  to 
noon  commenced  much  earlier  than  in  the  healthy  state;  so  that  tlio 
average  of  the  whole  day  was  lowered  by  about  4|°  between  the  first 
and  last  day  but  one  of  this  condition.  On  the  last  day,  the  diminu- 
tion took  place  very  rapidly,  and  the  thermometer  fell  from  hour  to 
hour,  until  death  supervened — the  whole  loss  on  that  day  being  about 
25°  Fahrenheit,  making  the  total  depression  about  29J°.  On  exa- 
mining the  amount  of  loss  sustained  by  the  different  organs  of  the 
body,  it  was  found  that  93  per  cent,  of  the  fat  had  disappeared, — all, 
in  fact,  that  could  be  removed ;  whilst  the  nervous  centres  exhibit<id 
scarcely  any  diminution  in  weight.  The  loss  in  the  weight  of  the 
whole  body  averaged  about  40  per  cent.  This  preservation  of  weight 
on  the  part  of  the  nervous  centres  has  been  regarded,  but  with  little 
plausibility,  to  favour  the  idea,  that  they  may  be  formed  from  fatty 
matter,* — a  portion  of  the  fat  absorbed  being  appropriated  for  their 
nutrition ;  yet  it  would  be  strange,  if  proteinaceous  compounds  should 
be  required  for  other  organized  structures,  and  the  highest  of  all  in 

'  Recherches  Exp^rimentales  sur  Tlnanition,  Paris,  1843 ;  notioed  in  Brit,  and  For. 
Med.  Rev.,  April,  1844. 

*  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  2d  edit.,  p.  675,  London,  1844. 
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importance  should  originate  from  a  non-nitrogenized  material,  or  what 
Liebig  terms  an  "  element  of  respiration."  Dr.  Carpenter, — in  com- 
menting on  the  experiments  of  Chossat, — remarks,  that  from  the  con- 
stant Coincidence  between  the  entire  consumption  of  the  fat,  and  the 
depression  of  temperature,  joined  to  the  fact  that  the  duration  of  life 
under  the  inanitiating  process  evidently  varied  cceteris  paribus  with  the 
amount  of  fat  previously  accumulated  m  the  body,  the  inference  seems 
irresistible,  that  the  calorifying  power  depended  chiefly — if  not  wholly 
— on  the  materials  supplied  by  this  substance ;  and  he  adds — when- 
ever the  store  of  combustible  matter  in  the  system  was  exhausted, 
whether  by  the  respiratory  process  alone,  or  by  this  in  conjunction 
with  the  conversion  of  adipous  matter  into  the  materials  for  the  nerv- 
ous or  other  tissues,  the  inanitiated  animals  died  by  the  cooling  of 
their  bodies  consequent  upon  the  loss  of  calorifying  power.  This  is 
plausible;  yet  it  can  be  readily  imagined,  that  the  loss  of  the  accus- 
tomed supply  of  aliment  may  so  interfere  with  changes  perpetually 
taking  place  in  the  system  of  nutrition,  as  to  give  occasion  to  the  func- 
tional cnanges,  which  eventuate  in  the  loss  of  life,  and  that  the  system 
cannot  exisL  for  any  length  of  time  on  the  materials  that  are  taken  up 
from  itself.  The  use  of  the  fat  as  a  nutriment  deposited  for  special 
occasions  is  generally  admitted  by  physiologists.  Its  use  as  an  ele- 
ment of  respiration  has  only  been  suggested  of  late  years;  and  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  the  view  which  has  been  embraced  by  Dr.  Carpenter  is 
somewhat  supported  by  the  experiments  of  M.  Chossat,  who  found  that  if 
inanitiated  animals,  when  death  is  impending,  were  subjected  to  artificial 
heat,  they  were  almost  uniformly  restored  from  a  state  of  insensibility 
and  want  of  muscular  power  to  a  condition  of  comparative  activity ; 
their  temperature  rose;  muscular  power  returned;  they  flew  about  the 
room  and  took  food  when  it  was  presented  to  them;  and  if  the  arti- 
ficial assistance  was  sufficiently  prolonged,  and  they  were  not  again 
subjected  to  the  starving  process,  most  of  them  recovered.  In  other 
words,  it  might  be  said,  that  the  application  of  artificial  warmth  pre- 
vented the  farther  consumption  of  the  fuel — fat — and  exerted  a  most 
salutary  agency  on  the  organic  as  well  as  the  animal  functions. 

The  experiments  of  M.  Chossat  are  the  more  worthy  of  attention  and 
of  careful  repetition,  from  their  seeming  to  lead  to  a  conclusion,  which,  < 
Dr.  Carpenter  thinks,  can  scarcely  be  questioned,  from  the  similarity  of  I 
the  phenomena, — that  inanitiation  with  its  consequent  depression  of 
temperature  is  the  immediate  cause  of  death  in  various  diseases  of  ex- 
haustion. Hence  it  has  been  suggested,  that  in  those  forms  of  febrile 
maladies  in  which  no  decided  lesion  is  discoverable  after  death,  a  judi- 
cious and  timely  application  of  artificial  heat  might  prolong  life  until 
the  malignant  influence — as  in  cases  of  narcotic  poisoning — had  passed 
away.  It  has  been  suggested,  too,  that  the  beneficial  result  of  alcohol 
in  protracted  cases  of  such  fevers,  and  the  large  amount  in  which  it 
may  be  given  with  impunity,  may  probably  be  accounted  for  on  this 
principle.  "  We  cannot  support  the  system  in  fever  by  alimerU^  for  this 
would  not  be  digested,  even  if  it  were  taken  into  the  stomach.  But  we 
well  know  the  beneficial  effects  of  alcohol  in  its  advanced  stages ;  and 
the  large  quantity  of  this  stimulus  that  may  be  administered  in  many 
cases  of  fever  is  a  matter  of  familiar  experience.    Now,  admitting  that 
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its  beneficial  operation  is  partly  due  to  its  specific  effect  upon  the  ner- 
vous system,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  we  are  to  regard  it  as  also 
resulting  from  the  new  supply  of  combustible  material,  which  is  thus 
introduced  in  the  only  form  in  which  it  can  be  taken  up  by  the  vascular 
system.  ^If  we  turn  our  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  state  of  the  di- 
gestive apparatus  at  this  period,  we  shall  at  once  see  why  no  other  sub- 
stance should  answer  the  same  purpose.  In  the  advanced  stage  of 
fever,  the  secretion  of  gastric  fluid,  and  the  special  absorbent  process 
which  takes  place  through  the  villi  and  lacteals,  seem  to  be  in  complete 
abeyance.  Still,  however,  simple  imbibition  may  go  on  through  the 
walls  of  the  bloodvessels,  provided  the  circumstances  are  favourable 
to  the  production  of  endosmose;  that  is,  provided  the  fluid  in  the 
alimentary  canal  is  less  dense  than  the  blood.  Now,  the  substances  on 
which  we  ordinarily  depend  for  the  support  of  the  respiratory  process 
are  either  of  an  oily,  a  saccharine,  or  a  mucilaginous  character.  Oily 
substances  cannot  be  taken  in  by  imbibition,  since  they  completely 
check  the  endosmotic  current.  Saccharine  and  mucilaginous  substances 
can  only  be  taken  in,  when  their  solution  is  so  dilute  as  to  be  of  a 
density  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  blood ;  hence  they  must  be  given 
in  a  large  bulk  of  fluid;  a  practice  of  which  experience  has  shown  the 
benefit.  But  alcohol,  being  already  of  a  density  far  inferior  to  that  of 
the  blood,  is  easily  absorbed ;  and,  from  deficiency  of  other  materials, 
it  is  rapidly  consumed,  so  that  a  very  large  quantity  may  be  thus  in- 
gested, without  its  stimulating  effects  being  perceptible ;  just  as  we  see 
that,  in  a  very  cold  atmosphere,  large  quantities  of  spirituous  liquors 
may  be  taken  with  impunity,  on  account  of  the  rapid  combustion  they 
\unaergo."* 

It  is  by  the  theory  of  the  general  evolution  of  caloric  in  the 
tissues  or  in  the  system  of  nutrition,  that  we  are  able  to  account  for 
the  increased  heat  that  occurs  in  certain  local  affiections,  in  which  the 
temperature  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  same  parts  in  health.  By 
some,  it  has  been  doubted,  whether,  in  local  inflammation,  any  such 
augmentation  of  temperature  exists;  but  the  error  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  the  temperature  of  the  part  in  health  having  been  generally  ranked 
at  blood  heat;  whereas  it  differs  essentially  in  different  parts.  Dr. 
Thomson  found,  that  a  small  inflamed  spot  in  his  right  groin  gave  out, 
in  the  course  of  four  days,  a  quantity  of  heat  suflicient  to  have  heated 
seven  wine-pints  of  water  from  40°  to  212° ;  yet  the  temperature  was 
not  sensibly  less  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  body  at  the  end  of  the 
experiment,  when  the  inflammation  had  ceased.'  By  supposing,  too, 
that  calorification  is  effected  in  every  part  of  the  body,  we  can  under- 
stand why  different  portions  should  have  different  temperatures;  as  the 
activity  of  the  function  may  vary,  in  this  respect,  according  to  the 
organ.  MM.  Chopart  and  Dessault  found  the  heat  of  the  rectum  100°; 
of  the  axilla  and  groin,  when  covered  with  clothes,  96° ;  and  of  the 
chest,  92°.  Dr.  Davy^  found  the  temperature  of  a  naked  man,  just 
risen  from  bed,  to  be  90°  in  the  middle  of  the  sole  of  the  foot ;  93-  be- 
tween the  inner  ankle  and  tendo  achillis ;  91*5°  in  the  middle  of  the 

>  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.,  April,  1844,  p.  356. 
'  Annals  of  Philosophy,  ii.  27. 
»  PUilosoph.  Transact,  for  1S14. 
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shin ;  93°  in  the  calf;  95"^  in  the  ham  ;  91°  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh; 
90*5°  in  the  fold  of  the  groin ;  95°  at  three  lines  beneath  the  umbili- 
cus ;  94°  on  the  sixth  rib  of  the  left  side ;  93°  on  the  same  rib  of  the 
right  side ;  and  98°  in  the  axilla.  MM.  Edwards  and  Gentil  found  the 
temperature  of  a  strong  adult  male  in  the  rectum  and  mouth,  102° ; 
in  the  hands,  100°;  in  the  axilla  and  groins,  98°;  on  the  cheeks,  97°; 
on  the  prepuce  and  feet,  96° ;  and  on  the  chest  and  abdomen,  95°.  It 
is  obvious,  however,  that  all  these  experiments  concern  only  the  tem- 
perature of  parts  which  can  be  readily  modified  by  the  circumambient 
medium.  To  judge  of  the  comparative  temperature  of  the  internal 
organs,  Dr.  Davy  killed  a  calf,  and  noted  that  of  different  parts,  both 
external  and  internal.  The  blood  of  the  jugular  vein  raised  the  ther- 
mometer to  105-5°;  that  of  the  carotid  artery  to  107°.  The  heat  of 
the  rectum  was  105*5°;  of  the  metatarsus,  97°;  of  the  tarsus,  90°;  of 
the  knee,  102°;  of  the  head  of  the  femur,  103°;  of  the  groin,  104°;  of 
the  under  part  of  the  liver,  106° ;  of  the  substance  of  that  organ,  106° ; 
of  the  lung,  106*5°;  of  the  left  ventricle,  107°;  of  the  right,  106°; 
and  of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  104°.  M.  Chevallier*  investigated 
the  temperature  of  the  urine  on  issuing  from  the  bladder.  He  found 
it  to  be  affected  by  rest,  fatigue,  change  of  regimen,  remaining  in  bed, 
&c.  The  lowest  temperature,  which  was  observed  on  rising  in  the 
morning,  was  about  92°  ;  the  highest,  after  dinner  and  when  fatigued, 
99°.  In  the  case  of  another  person,  the  temperature  of  the  fluid  was 
never  lower  than  101°  ;  and  occasionally,  when  he  was  fatigued,  it  was 
upwards  of  102°.  By  M.  Brown-S^quard,*  its  mean  temperature  in 
man  was  observed  to  be  102*6°;  and  he  rates  that  of  the  thoracic  and 
abdominal  viscera,  in  the  human  species,  in  both  sexes,  between  102° 
and  103°.  Berger,  and  Maunoir,  and  himself,  found  the  temperature 
of  the  rectum  in  healthy  persons  between  100°  and  102°  of  Fahrenheit 
In  the  case  of  fistulous  opening  into  the  stomach,  observed  by  Dr. 
Beaumont,'  the  thermometer  indicated  a  difference  of  three-fourths  of 
a  degree  between  the  heat  of  the  splenic  and  pyloric  orifices  of  the  sto- 
mach ;  the  temperature  of  the  latter  being  more  elevated. 

Some  interesting  observations  have  been  made  in  this  direction  by 
MM.  Bernard  ffnd  Walferdin,  the  results  of  which  were  communicated 
to  M.  Gavarret.'*  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  blood  of  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  is  hotter  than  that  of  the  left.  It  was  found, 
moreover,  that  the  blood  in  the  superior  vena  cava,  and  of  all  the  veins 
opening  into  it,  was  constantly  cooler  than  that  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
and  of  the  arteries  sent  off  from  it  at  the  same  distance  from  the  heart. 
The  results  were  more  complex,  as  regarded  the  vena  cava  ascendens, 
and  the  descending  aorta,  and  their  branches.  Thus,  the  blood  of  the 
renal  vein  was  warmer  than  that  of  the  renal  artery ;  that  of  the  vena 
porta,  before  its  entrance  into  the  liver,  was  of  less  tertiperature  than 
that  of  the  supra-hepatic  veins ;  that  of  the  supra- hepatic  veins  warmer 
than  that  of  the  aorta  immediately  below  the  diaphragm,  and  that  of 

'  Essai  sur  la  Dissolution  de  la  Gravelle,  &c.,  p.  120,  Paris,  1837. 
'  Medical  Examiner,  Sept.,  1852,  p.  556. 

•  Exp.  and  Observations  on  the  Gastric  Juice,  p.  274,  Plattsburg,  1833. 

*  De  la  Chaleur  Produite  par  les  Etres  Vivants,  p.  109,  Paris,  1855. 
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the  lower  limbs  less  than  that  of  the  corresponding  arteries.  The  same 
was  the  case  with  the  blood  of  the  iliac  veins  and  arteries;  that  of  the 
vena  cava  ascendens  as  far  as  the  entrance  of  the  renal  vein  was  also 
of  less  temperature  than  that  of  the  descending  aorta  below  the  origin 
of  the  renal  arteries.  The  mixture  of  the  blood  of  the  renal  vein  with 
that  returning  from  the  lower  limbs  has  this  result,  that  in  the  vena 
cava  comprised  between  the  mouth  of  the  renal  vein  and  the  liver, 
the  blood  is  warmer  than  in  the  portion  of  the  descending  aorta,  which 
extends  from  the  diaphragm  to  the  origin  of  the  renal*  arteries;  and 
lastly,  at  the  point  where  the  supra-hepatic  veins  disgorge  their  blood 
into  the  vena  cava  ascendens,  the  temperature  of  the  blood  in  the  last 
vein  again  rises  and  passes  much  above  that  of  the  blood  of  the  corre- 
sponding part  of  the  aorta.  The  confluence  of  the  supra-hepatic  veins 
and  the  vena  cava  is  the  ivarmest  place  in  the  economy.  The  blood, 
at  least,  has  there  the  maximum  of  observed  temperature. 

It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  these  diflerences,  without  supposing,  that 
each  part  has  the  power  of  disengaging  its  own  heat,  and  that  the  com- 
munication of  caloric  from  one  part  to  another  is  not  suflSciently  ready 
to  prevent  the  difference  from  being  perceptible. 

Of  the  mode  in  which  heat  is  evolved  in  the  system  of  nutrition,  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  information.  The 
result  alone  indicates,  that  the  process  has  been  accomplished.  In  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  are  compelled  to  refer  it  to  some 
chemico-vital  action,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  are  ignorant;  but 
which  seems  to  be  possessed  by  all  organized  bodies, — vegetable  as 
well  as  animal.  We  know  that  wherever  carbon  unites  with  oxygen 
to  form  carbonic  acid;  oxygen  with  hydrogen  to  form  water;  or  with 
phosphorus  or  sulphur  to  form  phosphoric  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid,  as 
is  constantly  the  case  in  organized  bodies,  heat  must  be  disengaged.* 
We  shall  have  to  refer  hereafter,  when  treating  of  the  phenomena  of 
DEATH,  to  interesting  observations  of  Dr.  Dowler  of  New  Orleans,  and 
others,  showing,  that  the  heat  of  the  body  may  rise  after  somatic 
death, — that  is,  after  the  cessation  of  circulation  and  respiration;  and 
that  the  elevation  of  temperature  varies  materially  in  different  parts  of 
the  body.  The  disengagement  of  caloric,  which  takes  place  until  the 
supervention  of  the  putrefactive  process,  must  manifestly  be  of  a  phy- 
sical character,  and  of  course  in  no  respect  connected  with  respiration. 
Still,  it  may  admit  of  a  question,  whether  it  be  identical  with  that  which 
takes  place  in  the  living  body,  and  constitutes  the  function  now  under 
consideration.  This  much,  however,  the  observations  establish,  that 
physical  changes  in  the  recently  dead  may  give  occasion  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  heat  in  a  manner  strikingly  analogous  to  what  takes  place 
during  life.' 

It  was  stated  early  in  this  chapter,  that  man  possesses  the  power  of 
resisting  cold  as  well  as  heat  within  certain  limits,  and  of  preserving 
his  temperature  greatly  unmodified.  A  few  remarks  are  needed  in  re- 
gard to  the  direct  and  indirect  agents  of  these  counteracting  influences. 

'  Lehmann,  Handbuch  der  physiologischen  Chemie,  S.  295,  Leipzig,  1854. 

*  See,  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  causes  of  the  production  of  heat  in  organized 
beings,  Gavarret,  De  la  Chaleur  produite  par  les  Etres  Vivants,  pp.  141  and  629,  Paris, 
1855. 
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As  the  mean  temperature  of  the  warmest  regioDS  does  not  exceed  85*^ 
of  Fahrenheit,  it  is  obvious  that  he  must  be  constantly  giving  off  caloric ' 
to  the  surrounding  medium; — still,  his  temperature  remains  the  same. 
This  is  effected  by  the  mysterious  agency  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, materially  aided,  however,  by  several  circumstances,  both 
intrinsic  and  extrinsic.  The  external  envelope  of  the  body  is  a  bad 
conductor  of  caloric,  and  therefore  protects  the  internal  organs,  to  a 
certain  extent,  from  the  sudden  influence  of  excessive  heat  or  cold. 
But  the  cutaneous  system  of  man  is  a  much  less  efficient  protection 
than  that  of  animals.  In  the  warm-blooded,  in  general,  the  bodies  are 
covered  with  hair  or  feathers.  The  whale  is  destitute  of  hair;  but, 
besides  the  protection  which  is  afforded  by  the  extraordinary  thickness 
of  the  skin,  and  the  stratum  of  fat — a  bad  conductor  of  caloric — with 
which  the  skin  is  lined,  as  the  animal  constantly  resides  in  the  water, 
it  is  not  subjected  to  the  same  vicissitudes  of  temperature  as  land  ani- 
mals. Seals,  bears,  and  walruses,  which  seek  their  food  in  the  colder 
seas,  sleep  on  land.  They  have  a  coating  of  hair  to  protect  them.  In 
the  case  of  certain  of  the  birds  of  the  genus  Anas^  of  northern  regions, 
we  meet  with  a  singular  anomaly, — the  whole  of  the  circumference  of 
the  anus  being  devoid  of  feathers ;  but,  to  make  amends  for  this  de- 
ficiency, the  animal  has  the  power  of  secreting  an  oleaginous  substance, 
with  which  the  surface  is  kept  constantly  smeared.  It  may  be  remarked, 
that  we  do  not  find  the  quantity  of  feathers  on  the  bodies  of  birds  to 
h€  proportionate  to  the  cold  of  the  climates  in  which  they  reside,  as  is 
pretty  universally  the  case  regarding  the  quantity  of  hair  on  the  mam- 
malia. 

Man  is  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  clothing  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  sudden  abstraction  or  reception  of  heat.  This  he  does 
by  covering  himself  with  substances  that  are  bad  conductors  of  caloric, 
and  retain  an  atmosphere  next  to  the  surface,  which  is  warmed  by  the 
caloric  of  the  body.  He  is  compelled,  also,  in  the  colder  seasons,  to 
have  recourse  to  artificial  temperature ;  and  it  will  be  obvious,  from 
what  has  been  said,  that  the  greater  the  degree  of  activity  of  any 
organ  or  set  of  organs,  the  greater  will  be  the  heat  developed :  and  in 
this  way  muscular  exertion  and  digestion  must  influence  its  produc- 
tion. By  an  attention  to  all  these  points,  and  by  his  acquaintance 
with  the  ph^'^sical  laws  relative  to  the  developement  and  propagation 
of  caloric,  man  is  enabled  to  live  amongst  the  Arctic  snows,  as  well  as 
in  climates  where  the  temperature  is  frequently,  for  a  length  of  time, 
upwards  of  150°  lower  than  that  of  his  own  bodjr.  The  contrivances 
adopted  in  the  polar  voyages,  under  the  various  discoverers,  are 
monuments  of  ingenuity  directed  to  obviate  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  prolonged  existence  in  cold  inhospitable  regions,  for 
which  man  is  naturally  incapacitated,  and  for  which  he  attains  the 
capability  solely  by  the  exercise  of  that  superior  intellect  with  which 
he  has  been  vested  by  the  Author  of  his  being.  In  periods  of  intense 
cold,  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body,  unless  carefully  protected,  do  not 
possess  the  necessary  degree  of  vital  action  to  resist  congelation.  In 
the  disastrous  expedition  of  Napoleon  to  Russia,  the  loss  of  the  nose 
and  ears  was  a  common  casualty ;  and,  in  Arctic  voyages,  frost-bites 
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occur  in  spite  of  every  care.^  When  the  temperature  of  the  whole 
body  sinks  to  about  78°  or  79°,  death  takes  place,  preceded  by  the 
symptoms  of  nervous  depression,  which  have  been  previously  detailed. 
The  counteracting  influence  exerted,  when  the  body  is  exposed  to  a 
temperature  greatly  above  the  ordinary  standard  of  the  animal,  is  as 
difficult  of  appreciation  as  that  by  which  calorification  is  eflFected.  The 
probability  is,  that  in  such  case  the  disengagement  of  heat  is  sus- 
pended; and  that  the  body  receives  it  from  without  by  direct,  but 
not  by  rapid,  communication,  owing  to  its  being  an  imperfect  con- 
ductor of  caloric.  Through  the  agency  of  this  extraneous  heat,  the 
temperature  rises  a  limited  number  of  degrees;  but  its  elevation  is 
generally  considered  to  be  checked  by  the  evaporation  constantly 
taking  place  through  the  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  transpirations. 
For  this  last  idea  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Franklin,*  and  its  correctness 
and  truth  have  been  maintained  by  most  observers.  MM.  Berger  and 
Delaroche  put  into  an  oven,  heated  to  from  120°  to  140°,  a  frog,  and 
one  of  those  porous  vessels  called  alcarazas — which  permit  the  transu- 
dation of  the  fluid  within  them  through  their  sides — filled  with  water 
at  the  temperature  of  the  animal,  and  two  sponges,  imbibed  with  the 
same  water.  The  temperature  of  the  frog  at  the  expiration  of  two 
hours,  was  99° ;  and  the  other  bodies  continued  at  the  same.  Having 
substituted  a  rabbit  for  the  frog,  the  result  was  identical.  On  the 
other  hand,  having  placed  animals  in  a  warm  atmosphere,  so  saturated 
with  humidity  that  no  evaporation  could  occur,  they  re^jeived  the 
caloric  by  communication,  and  their  temperature  rose;  whilst  inert, 
evaporable  bodies,  put  into  a  dry  stove,  became  but  slightly  warmed; 
— much  less  so,  indeed,  than  the  warm-blooded  animals  in  the  moist 
stove.  Hence,  they  concluded,  that  evaporation  is  a  great  refrigera- 
tive  agent  when  the  body  is  exposed  to  excessive  heat;  and  that  such 
evaporation  is  cpnsiderable  is  shown  by  the  loss  in  weight  which  ani- 
mals sustain  by  the  experiment.  It  has  been  contested,  however,  that 
the  cutaneous  evaporation  has  any  efifect  in  tempering  the  heat  of  the 
body.  MM.  Becquerel  and  Breschet^  found,  when  the  hair  of  rabbits 
had  been  shaved  qQ\  and  the  skin  covered  with  an  impermeable  coat- 
ing of  strong  glue,  suet,  and  resin,  that  the  animals  died  soon  after- 
wards ;  and,  they  thought,  by  a  process  of  asphyxia  in  consequence  of 
the  transpiration  from  the  skin  being  prevented.  In  these  experi- 
ments, to  their  surprise,  the  temperature  of  the  animals,  instead  of 
rising,  fell  considerably.  Thus,  the  temperature  of  the  first  rabbit, 
before  it  was  shaved  and  covered  with  the  impermeable  coating,  was 
38°  Centigrade;  but  immediately  after  the  coating  was  dry,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  and  breast  had  fallen  to  24-5° 
Centigrade.  In  another  rabbit,  on  which  the  coating  was  put  on  with 
more  care, — as  soon  as  it  was  dried,  the  temperature  was  found  to 
have  fallen  so  much  that  it  was  only  three  degrees  above  that  of  the 
surrounding  atmosphere,  which  was,  on  that  day,  17°  Centigrade.  An 
hour  after  the  animal  died.    These  experiments — and  they  have  been 

*  Larrey,  M6moires  de  Chirurgie  Militaire  et  Campagnes,  torn.  iv.  p.  91, 106,  and 
123,  Paris,  1817. 
«  Works,  iii.  294,  Philad.,  1809 ;  or  Sparks's  edit.,  vi.  213,  Boston,  1S38. 
«  Comptes  Rendus,  Oct.,  1841. 
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repeated  with  like  results  by  M.  Magendie* — clearly  exhibit  the  im- 
portance of  the  functions  executed  by  the  skin.  Dr.  Carpenter*  thinks 
they  place  in  a  very  striking  point  of  view  the  importance  of  the  cuta- 
neous surface  as  a  respiratory  organ,  and  enable  us  to  understand  how, 
when  the  aerating  power  of  the  lungs  is  nearly  destroyed  by  disease, 
the  heat  ojf  the  body  is  kept  up  to  its  natural  standard  by  the  action  of 
the  skin.  "A  valuable  therapeutical  indication,  also,"  he  adds,  "is 
derivable  from  the  knowledge  which  we  thus  gain  of  the  importance 
of  the  cutaneous  respiration ;  for  it  leads  us  to  perceive  the  desirable- 
ness of  keeping  the  skin  moist  in  those  febrile  diseases  in  which  there 
is  great  heat  and  dryness  of  the  surface,  since  aeration  cannot  properly 
take  place  through  a  dry  membrane."  It  has  been  alreadv  shown,' 
that  local  derangement  of  the  apparatus  engaged  in  the  important 
functions  of  nutrition,  calorification  and  secretion,  is  the  cause  of  many 
affections  which  have  been  ascribed  to  a  fancied  check  to  perspiration 
in  the  part. 

M.  Edwards,  in  his  experiments  on  the  influence  of  physical  agents 
on  life,  observed,  that  warm-blooded  animals  have  less  power  of  pro- 
ducing heat,  after  they  have  been  exposed  for  some  time  to  an  elevated 
temperature,  as  in  summer ;  whilst  the  opposite  eftect  occurs  in  winter. 
He  instituted  a  series  of  experiments,  which  consisted  in  exposing 
birds  to  the  influence  of  a  freezing  mixture,  first  in  February,  and 
afterwards  in  July  and  August;  observing  in  what  degree  they  :were 
cooled  by  remaining  in  this  situation  for  equal  lengths  of  time ;  the 
result  was,  that  the  same  kind  of  animal  was  cooled  six  or  eight 
times  as  much  in  the  summer  as  in  the  winter  months.  This  prin- 
ciple he  presumes  to  be  of  great  importance  in  maintaining  the  regu- 
larity of  the  temperature  at  different  seasons ;  even  more  so  than  eva- 
poration, the  effect  of  which,  in  this  respect,  he  thinks,  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  From  several  experiments  on  yellow  hammers,  made  at 
different  periods  in  the  course  of  the  year,  it  would  result,  that  the 
averages  of  their  temperature  ranged  progressively  upwards  from  the 
depth  of  winter  to  the  height  of  summer,  within  the  limits  of  five  or 
six  degrees  of  Fahrenheit;  and  the  contrary  was  observed  in  the  fall 
of  the  year.  Hence,  M,  Edwards  infers,  and  with  probability,  that  the 
temperature  of  man  experiences  a  similar  fluctuation.* 

When  exposed  to  high  atmospheric  temperature,  the  ingenuity  of 
man  has  to  be  as  much  exerted  as  under  opposite  circumstances.  The 
clothing  must  be  duly  regulated  according  to  physical  principles,*  and 
perfect  quietude  be  observed,  so  that  undue  activity  of  any  of  the 
organs,  that  materially  influence  the  disengagement  of  animal  heat, 
may  be  prevented.  It  is  only  within  limits,  that  this  refrigerating 
action  is  sufficient.  At  a  certain  degree,  the  transpiration  13  inade- 
quate; the  temperature  of  the  animal  rises,  and  death  supervenes. 

'  Gazette  M^icale  de  Paris,  6  D6c.,  1843. 

'  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  414,  Philad.,  1855. 

•  Page  520. 

*  De  I'Influence  des  Agens  Physiques,  p.  489  ;  and  Hodgkin^s  and  Fisher's  transla- 
tion, Loud.,  1832. 

^  See  the  chapter  on  Clothing  in  the  aruthor's  Human  Healtli,  p.  340,  Philadelphia, 
1844. 
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BOOK  !!• 
ANIMAL  FUNCTIONS. 

The  animal  functions  or  functions  of  relation  comprise  sensibility, 
and  muscular  motion,  including  expression  or  language.  Those  that 
are  executed  with  consciousness  are  subject  to  intermission,  constitut- 
ing sleep;  a  condition  which  has,  consequently,  by  many  physiologists, 
been  investigated  under  this  class ;  but  as  the  functions  of  reproduction 
are  influenced  by  the  same  condition,  the  consideration  of  sleep  will  be 
deferred  until  the  third  class  of  functions  has  received  attention. 

The  animal  functions — as  the  name  imports — are  characteristic  of 
the  animal;  and  must,  consequently,  be  accomplished  by  parts  that 
appertain  to  it  alone.  They  are  all — in  other  words — attributes  of  a 
nervous  system, — nothing  identical  with  innervation  existing  in  the 
vegetable. 

CHAPTER  I. 

SENSIBILITY. 

Sensibility,  in  its  general  acceptation,  means  the  property  possessed 
by  living  parts  of  receiving  impressions,  whether  the  being  exercising 
it  has  consciousness  or  not.  To  the  first  of  the  cases — in  which  there 
is  consciousness — Bichat  gave  the  epithet  animal;  to  the  second,  organic; 
the  latter  being  common  to  animals  and  vegetables,  and  presiding  over 
the  organic  functions  of  nutrition,  absorption,  exhalation,  secretion,  Ac; 
the  former  existing  only  in  animals,  and  presiding  over  the  sensations, 
internal  as  well  as  external,  and  the  intellectual  and  moral  manifes- 
tations. 

Pursuing  the  plan  already"  laid  down,  the  study  of  this  interesting 
and  elevated  function  will  be  commenced,  by  pointing  out,  as  far  as 
may  be  necessary,  the  apparatus  that  effects  it,  the  nervous  system. 

1.  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

Under  the  name  nervous  system,  anatomists  include  all  those  organs 
that  are  composed  of  nervous  or  pulpy  tissue — neurine.  In  man,  it  is 
constituted  of  three  portions:  first,  of  what  has  been  called  the  cercfrro- 
spinal  or  cranio'spinal  axis,  a  central  part  having  the  form  of  a  long  cord, 
expanded  at  its  superior  extremity,  and  contained  within  the  cavities 
of  the  cranium  and  spine;  secondly,  of  cords,  called  nerves,  in  number 
thirty-nine  pairs,  according  to  some, — forty-two,  according  to  others, — 
passing  laterally  between  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  and  eveTj  part  of  the 
body;  and,  lastly,  of  a  nervous  cord,  situate  on  each  side  of  the  spine, 
from  the  head  to  the  pelvis,  forming  ^aw^Zia  opposite  each  vertebral 
foramen,  and  called  the  great  sympathetic. 
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1.  Encephalon. — Under  this  term  are  included  the  contents  of  the 
cranium, — namely,  the  cerebntm  or  biain  proper ^  the  cerebellum  or  little 
bratn,  and  the  meaulla  oblongata.    These  parts  col- 
lectively have  been  by  some  called  brain.  Fig.  184. 

When  we  look  at  a  section  of  the  encephalon, 
in  its  natural  position,  we  find  many  distinct  parts, 
and  the  appearances  of  numerous  and  separate 
organs.  So  various,  indeed,  are  the  prominences 
and  depressions  observable  on  the  dissection  of  the 
brain,  that  it  is  generally  esteemed  one  of  the 
most  difficult  subjects  of  anatomy ;  yet,  owing  to 
the  attention  paid  to  it  in  all  ages,  it  is  now  one  of 
the  structures  best  understood  by  the  anatomist. 
This  complicated  organ  presents  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  truth,  that  the  most  accurate  ana- 
tomical knowledge  does  not  necessarily  teach  the 
function.     The  elevated  actions,  which  the  ence- 

{)halon  has  to  execute,  have,  indeed,  attracted  a 
arge  share  of  the  attention  of  the  physiologist, — 
too  often,  however,  without  any  satisfactory  re- 
sult; yet  it  may,  wa  think,  be  safely  asserted,  that 
we  have  become  better  instructed  regarding  the 
uses  of  particular  parts  of  the  brain,  within  the 
last  few  years,  than  during  the  whole  of  the  cen- 
tury preceding. 

The  encephalon  being  of  extremely  delicate 
organization,  and  its  functions  easily  deranged,  it 
was  necessary  that  it  should  be  securely  lodged 
and  protected  from  injuries.  Accordingly,  it  is 
placed  in  a  round,  bony  case ;  and  by  an  admira- 
ble mechanism  is  defended  against  damage  from 
surrounding  bodies.  Amongst  these  guardian 
agents  or  tutamina  cerebri  must  be  reckoned ; — 
the  hair  of  the  head;  the  skin;  muscles;  pericra- 
nium; bones  of  the  skull;  the  diploe  separating 
the  two  tables  of  which  the  bones  are  composed, 
and  the  dura  mater. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  assign  probable  uses 
for  the  hair  on  various  parts  of  the  body.  On  the 
head,  its  function  seems  more  readily  appropria- 
ble. It  deadens  the  concussion,  which  the  brain 
would  experience  from  the  infliction  of  heavy 
blows,  and  prevents  the  skin  of  the  scalp  from 
being  injured  by  the  attrition  of  bodies.  In  mili- 
tary service,  the  former  of  these  uses  has  been 
taken  advantage  of;  and  an  arrangement,  some- 
what similar  to  that  which  exists  naturally  on  the 
head,  has  been  adopted  with  regard  to  the  helmet. 
The  metallic  substance,  of  which  the  ancient  and 
modern  helmets  are  formed,  is  readily  thrown  into  vibration;  and  this 
vibration  being  communicated  to  the  brain  might,  after  heavy  blows, 


Anterior  view  of  the  Cere- 
bro-Spinal  Axif. 

1,  1.  Hemifpheree  of  the 
eerehrum.  2.  Great  middle 
fiiMare.  .1.  Cerehmm.  4.  Ol- 
faotory  nerves.  6.  Optic 
nerve*.  6.  Corpora  albican- 
tia.  7.  Motor  ocuU  nerres. 
8.  Pone  Varolii.  9.  Fourth 
pair  of  nervwi.  10.  Lower 
portion  of  Died  alia  oblongata. 
11,  11.  Medulla  npinaliB.  12, 
IS.  Spinal  nerres.  13.  Canda 
equina. 
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derange  its  functions  more  even  than  a  wound  inflicted  bj  a  sharp 
instrument.  To  obviate  this,  in  some  measure,  the  helmet  has  been 
covered  with  horse-hair ;  an  arrangement  which  existed  in  the  helmet 
•  worn  by  the  Eoman  soldier.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  moreover,  that 
being  bad  conductors  of  caloric,  and  forming  a  kind  of  felt  which  inter- 
cepts the  air,  the  hairs  may  tend  to  preserve  the  head  of  a  more  uni- 
form temperature.  They  are  likewise  covered  with  an  oily  matter, 
which  prevents  them  from  imbibing  moisture,  and  causes  them  to  dry 
speedily.  Another  use  ascribed  to  them  by  M.  Magendie,'  is  more 
hypothetical; — that,  being  bad  conductors  of  electricity,  they  may  put 
the  head  in  a  state  of  insulation,  so  that  the  brain  may  be  less  affected 
by  the  electric  fluid. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  explain  in  detail  the  different  layers  of  which 
the  scalp  is  composed.  The  areolar  membrane  beneath;  the  pan- 
niculus  camosus  or  occipito-frontalis  muscle;  and  the  pericranium 
covering  the  bone,  act  the  parts  of  tutamina.  The  most  important  of 
these  protectors  is  the  bony  case  itself.  In  an  essay  written  by  a  dis- 
tinguished physiologist,*  we  have  some  beautiful  illustrations  of  the 
wisdom  of  Goa  as  displayed  in  the  mechanism  of  man,  and  of  his  skull 
in  particular ;  and  although  some  of  his  remarks  may  be  liable  to  the 
censures  that  have  been  passed  upon  them  by  Dr.  Arnott,'most  of  them 
are  admirably  adapted  to  the  contemplated  object.  It  is  impossible, 
indeed,  for  the  uninitiated  to  rise  from  the  perusal  of  his  interesting 
essay,  without  being  ready  to  exclaim  witti  the  poet,  "  How  wonderful, 
how  complicate  is  man  I  how  passing  wonder  He  that  made  him  suchT 
Sir  Charles  Bell  attempts  to  prove,  that  the  best  illustration  of  the  form 
of  the  head  is  the  dome ;  whilst  Dr.  Amott  considers  it  to  be  "  the 
arch  of  a  cask  or  barrel,  egg-shell,  or  cocoa-nut,  &c.,  in  which  the  tena- 
city of  the  material  is  many  times  greater  than  necessary  to  resist  the 
influence  of  gravity,  and  comes  in  aid,  therefore,  of  the  curve  to  resist 
forces  of  other  kinds  approaching  in  all  directions,  as  in  falls,  blows, 
unequal  pressures,"  &c.  The  remarks  of  Dr.  Amott  on  this  subject 
are  just :  and  it  is  owing  to  this  form  of  the  cranium,  that  any  blow 
received  upon  one  part  of  the  skull  is  rapidly  distributed  to  every 
other ;  and  that  a  heavy  blow,  inflicted  on  the  forehead  or  vertex,  may 
cause  a  fracture,  not  in  the  parts  struck  but  in  the  occipital  or  sphe- 
noidal bone. 

The  skull  does  not  consist  of  one  bone,  but  of  many.  These  are 
joined  together  by  siUures, — so  called  from  the  bones  seeming  as  if 
they  were  stitched  together.  Each  bone  consists  likewise  of  two  tables; 
an  external,  fibrous,  and  tough ;  and  an  internal,  of  a  harder  character 
and  more  brittle,  hence  called  tabula  vitrea.  The  two  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  cellular  or  cancellated  structure,  callea  rf^pfoe. 
On  examining  the  mode  in  which  the  tables  form  a  function  with  each 
other  at  the  sutures,  we  find  additional  evidences  of  design  exhibited. 
The  edges  of  the  outer  table  are  serrated,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be 

*  Pr^ois  El^menUire,  edit,  cit.,  i.  177. 

'  Sir  Charles  Bell,  in  Animal  Mechanics — Library  of  ITseful  Knowledge,  London, 
1829. 

*  Elements  of  Phjsics  or  Natural  Philosophy,  General  and  Medical,  London,  1827— 
reprinted  in  this  ooontry,  Philad.,  1841. 
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accurately  dovetailed  into  each  other;  the  tough  fibrous  texture  of  the 
external  plate  being  well  adapted  for  such  a  junction.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  tabula  vitrea,  which,  on  account  of  its  greater  hardness, 
would  be  liable  to  fracture  and  chip  oflF,  is  merely  united  with  its  fellow 
at  the  suture  by  what  is  called  harmony;  the  tables  are  merely  placed 
in  contact. 

The  precise  object  of  the  sutures  is  not  apparent.  In  the  mode  in 
which  ossification  takes  place  in  the  bones  of  the  skull,  the  radii  from 
diflferent  ossific  pointe  must  necessarily  meet  by  the  "  law  of  conjuga- 
tion," in  the  progress  of  ossification.  This  has,  by  many,  been 
esteemed  the  cause  of  the  sutures;  but  the  explanation  is  insufficient. 
Howsoever  it  may  be,  the  kind  of  junction  affords  a  beautiful  example 
of  adaptation.  During  the  foetal  state,  the  sutures  do  not  exist.  They 
are  fully  formed  in  youth ;  are  distinct  in  the  adult  age;  but  in  after 
periods  of  life  become  entirely  obliterated,  the  bone  then  forming  a 
solid  spheroid.  It  does  not  seem  that  after  the  sutures  are  established, 
any  displacement  of  the  bones  can  take  place;  and  observation  has 
shown,  that  they  do  not  possess  much,  if  any,  effect  in  putting  a  limit 
to  fractures.  In  all  cases  of  severe  blows,  tne  skull  appears  to  resist 
as  if  it  were  constituted  of  one  piece.  But  the  separation  of  the  skull 
into  distinct  bones,  which  have  a  membranous  union,  is  of  striking 
advantage  to  the  foetus  in  parturition.  It  enables  the  bones  to  overlap 
each  other;  and,  in  this  way,  to  occupy  a  much  smaller  space  than  if 
ossification  had  united  them  as  in  after  life.  It  has  been  imagined  by 
some,  that  there  is  an  advantage  in  the  pressure  made  on  the  brain 
by  the  investing  bones, — that  the  foetus  does  not  suffer  from  the  violent 
efforts  made  to  extrude  it;  but,  during  the  passage  through  the  pelvis, 
is  in  a  state  of  fortunate  insensibility.  Pressure  suddenly  exerted 
upon  the  brain  is  certainly  attended  with  these  eftects, — a  fact,  which 
has  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  management  of  apoplexy,  fracture  of 
the  skull,  &c.  ^ 

The  uses  of  the  diploe,  which  separates  the  Avo  tables  of  the  skull, 
are  not  equivocal.  Composed  of  a  cancellated  structure,  it  is  well 
adapted  to  deaden  the  force  of  blows;  and  as  it  forms,  at  the  same 
time,  a  bond  of  union  and  of  separation,  a  fracture  might  be  inflicted 
upon  the  outer  table  of  the  skull,  and  yet  be  prevented  from  extend- 
ing to  the  tabula  vitrea.  Such  cases  have  occurred,  but  they  are  rare. 
It  will  generally  happen,  that  a  blow,  intended  to  cause  serious  bodily 
injury,  will  be  sufficient  to  break  through  both  tables,  or  neither. 

Lastly,  the  dura  mater,  which  has  been  reckoned  as  one  of  the  tuta- 
mina  cerebri,  lines  the  skull,  and  constitutes  a  kind  of  internal  Derios- 
teum  to  it.  It  may  also  be  inservient  to  useful  purposes,  by  deaaening 
the  vibrations,  into  which  the  head  may  be  thrown  by  sudden  concus- 
sions; as  the  vibrations  of  a  bell  are  arrested  by  lining  it  with  a  soft 
material.  It  is  chiefly,  however,  to  protect  the  brain  against  itself, 
that  we  have  the  arrangement  which  prevails.  The  cerebrum,  as  well 
as  the  cerebellum,  consists  of  two  hemispheres;  and  its  posterior  part 
is  situate  immediately  above  the  cerebellum.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that 
without  some  protection,  the  hemisphere  of  one  side  would  press  upon 
its  fellow,  when  the  head  is  inclinea  to  the  opposite  side ;  and  that  the 
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Fig,  185. 


posterior  lobea  of  the  brain  would  weigh  upon  the  cerebellum  ia  the 
erect  attitude. 

The  hemiepfheres  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  fafx  cer^ltrli 
in  the  upper  margin  of  v^bich  is  the  superior  hngUadinal  sinuB^  The 
falx  passes  between  the  Iiernispheres,  The  imiorium  cerebdlo  sup€7ex* 
tejwnn-^a  prolongation  of  the  dura  mater — passes  horizontally  for- 
wards so  as  to  support  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  and  prevent 

them  from  pressing  injuriously  on 
the  cerebellum,^  A  process  of  the 
dura  mater  passes  also  betweeti  the 
hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum.  In- 
dependently of  the  protection  af- 
forded  to  the  encephalon,  the  dura 
mater  lodges  the  great  sinuaes  into 
which  the  veins  discharge  tlieir 
blocxl.  These  difteretit  sinuses 
empty  themselves  into  the  torcuiar 
Heropkili  or  confiuetwe  of  the  mtuses; 
and  ultimately  proceed  to  consU- 
tate  the  IcUeral  sinuses^  which  pass  ' 
tlirough  the  temporal  bone,  and 
form  the  internal  Jugular  reiris. 

The  tutaraina  are  not  confioetl  to 
the  contents  of  the  cranium.     The 
spine  appears  to  be,  if  possible,  still 
better  protected.    In  the  skull,  we 
see  a  firm,  bony  case ;  in  the  spine^ 
a  structure  admitting  considerable 
motion  of  the  parts,  without  risk  of 
pressure  to  the  marrow*     Accord- 
ingly, the  spine  consists  of  numer- 
ous distinct  bones  or  vertebne,  with 
libro-cartilagrnous — technically  caB* 
ed  intervertebrai^BixhsUi^nees  placed 
between  each^  so  that,  although  the 
extent  of  motion  between  any  two 
of  these  bones  may  be  small,  when 
all  are  concerned,  it  is  considerable*     The  great  use  of  this  interver- 
tebral substance  is  to  prevent  the  jar,  that  would  necessarily  be  com* 
municated  to  the  delicate  parts  within  the  cavities  of  the  spine  and 
cranium,  were  the  spine  composed  entirely  of  one  bone.    In  falls  from  ] 
a  height  upon  the  feet  or  breech,  these  elastic  cushions  are  forcibly  ' 
compressed;  but  they  immediately  return  to  their  former  condition, 
and  deaden  the  force  of  the  shock.    In  this  they  are  aided  by  the  | 
curvatures  of  the  spine,  which  give  it  the  shape  of  the  Italic  J^  and 
enable  it  to  reaist^ — in  the  same  manner  as  a  steel  spring^ — any  force  I 
acting  upon   it  in  a  longitudinal  direction.     So  well  is  the  inedulk  1 
spinalis  protected  by  the  strong  bony  processes  jutting  out  ia  various  J 
directions  from  the  spine,  that  it  is  extremely  rare  to  meet  with  lesions  [ 
of  the  marrow;  and  it  is  comparatively  in  recent  periods  that  any  e-cl 
imf^^o  treuiises  have  appeared  on  the  subjecL 
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1,  S,  3.  S^cciloti  k>r  I  he  bompft  of  the  ennium^ 

fi»  Kt.ddl«<  purdiAQ.  U-  Infi-rtoT  fHjirlion;  tliu  oaU'f 
liiblB  of  ihf$  cfKuliiJn  ri'MiJT^.  t  7'  Co mmeuefv 
fftOill  af  thfl  liLif^rlor  loiigitaiUuNJ  HitiU!«,  ^.  Itn 
UpTiiiIiiAttaii  tn  ibo  utrnt^ht  ftluuii.  9»  ^jheiqi 
qtwrtu^  or  i-frclaa.  10,  Voda  1Ja.Val.  11.  One 
of  the  1at4^rJki,  ninnsii^ii,  12.  Torcrular  llpr^i^iiKm. 
13.  HtmiHof  tlia  fftlJC  crfet^jllt.  14.  lalBrtiAl  jii- 
gutur  ^viu.  M.  Durft  mulrir  of  the  spinal  tnKr- 
tnw.  16.  Toatorium  cerebeUL  17,  IT.  FhIjc  ca- 
rijhrl. 
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Besides  the  protection  afforded  by  the  bony  structure  to  the  delicate 
medulla,  M.  Magendie  has  pointed  out  another,  which  he  was  the  first 
to  detect.  The  canal,  formed  by  the  dura  mater  around  the  spinal 
cord,  is  much  larger  than  is  necessary  to  contain  that  organ ;  but, 
during  life,  the  whole  of  the  intermediate  space  is  filled  with  a  serous 
fluid,  which  strongly  distends  the  membrane,  so  that  it  will  frequently 
spirt  out  to  a  distance  of  several  inches,  when  a  puncture  is  made  in 
the  membrane.  To  this  fluid  he  has  given  the  epithet  cephalo-spinal ; 
and   he  conceives,   that  it 

may  act  as  one  of  the  tuta-  Fig.  186. 

mina  of  the  marrow — which 
is,  as  it  were,  suspended  in 
the  fluid — and  exert  upon 
it  the  pressure  necessary  for 
the  healthy  performance  of 
its  functions. 

Beneath  the  dura  mater 
is  a  very  delicate  mem- 
brane, the  arachnoid^  be- 
longing to  the  class  of  se- 
rous membranes.  It  sur- 
rounds the  encephalon  in 
every  piirt ;  but  is  best  seen 
at  the  base  of  the  brain. 
Its  chief  use  is  to  secrete  a 
thin  fluid,  to  lubricate  the 
brain.  This  membrane  en- 
ters into  all  the  cavities  of 
the  organ,  and  in  them  ful- 
fils a  like  function.  When 
the  fluid  accumulates  to  a 


Longitudinal  Section  of  the  Brain  on  the  Mesial  Line. 
1.  Inner  Knrfaco  of  the  left  hemisphere.  2.  Divided  sur- 
face of  the  cerebellum,  showing  the  arbor  v\tm.  3.  Medulla 
oblongata.  4.  Corpus  callo(!>nm,  eontinaous  with  A,  the  for- 
nix. 6.  One  of  the  crura  of  the  fornix  descending  to  7,  one 
of  the  corpora  albican tia.  8.  Septum  Incidum.  9.  Velum 
interpusitum,  communicating  with  the  pia  mater  of  the  eon- 
Tolutioni*  through  the  flMure  of  Bichat.  10.  Section  of  the 
middle  commissure  in  the  third  rentricle.  11.  Section  of  the 
anterior  curamissure.  12.  Section  of  the  posterior  commis- 
sure ;  the  commissure  is  somewhat  above  and  to  the  left  of 
the  number.  The  Interspace  between  10  and  11  is  the  fora- 
men commune  anterius,  in  which  the  crus  of  the  fornix  (6) 
is  situate.  The  interspace  between  10  and  12  is  the  foramen 
commune  posterius.  13.  Corpora  quadrigemina,  upon  which 
,  .   .  is  the  pineal  gland,  14.    Id.  Iter  k  tertio  ad  qnartum  rentri- 

ereat    extent,    the    resulting     culnm.     le.  Fourth   rentricle.     17.  Pons  Varolii,  through 
^  -      -  -     -  ^     which  are  passing  the  diverging  fibres  of  the  corpora  pyra- 

mldalia.  18.  Crus  cerebri  of  the  left  side,  with  the  third 
nerve  arising  from  it.  19.  Tuber  cinereum,  from  which  pro- 
jects the  iufundlbulum  having  the  pituitary  gland  appended 
to  its  extremity.  20.  One  of  the  opUc  nerves.  21.  Left  ol- 
factory nerve. 


disease  is  hydrocephalus 
chronicKS,  Henle  has  shown 
that  it  is  not  a  serous  sac, 
like  the  pleura  or  pericar- 
dium. Its  inner  surface, 
according  to  Kcilliker,^  with 
its  epithelium,  is  every- 
where in  close  contact  with 
the  dura  mater,  so  that  a 
cavum  arachnoidecB  does  not 
exist. 

Anatomists  usually  de- 
scribe a  third  tunic  of  the 
brain — the  pia  mater.  This 
is  generally  conceived  to 
consist  of  the  minute  termi- 
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ConToIutioDS  of  one  Side  of  the  Cerebrum  at  seen 

from  above. 

1.  Anterior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum.    2.  Posterior  lobe. 

3.  Middle  lobe. 


'  Mikroskopische  Anatomie,  Bd.  ii.  S.  491,  Leipz.,  1850 ;  and  Amer.  edit,  of  Syden- 
ham Society *8  edition  of  his  Human  Histology,  by  Dr.  Da  Costa,  p.  395,  Philad.,  1854. 
See,  also,  Jones  and  Sieveking,  Manual  of  Pathological  Anatomy,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  231, 
Philad.,  1854. 
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Fig.  188* 
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nations  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  and  those  of  the  corresponding  veins; 
forming  at  the  surface  of  the  brain  a  vascular  network,  which  passes 
into  the  cavities;  and^  in  the  ventriclea^  forms  the  phxris  ckof oides mii 
tela  diortndeo.  The  dura  and  pia  mater  were  so  called  by  the  older 
anatoniiBta,  because  they  were  conceived  to  be  the  origin  of  all  the 
other  membranes  of  the  body. 

The  cerebrum  or  bmm  proper  has  the  form  of  an  oval,  larger  behini 
On  it3  outer  surface  are  various  undulating  eminences^  called  cmivolu- 
itom^  because  they  have  been  thought  to  resemble  the  folds  of  the  in- 
testines. They  are  separated  from  each  other  by  depressions  called 
anfradt/osiiies.  They  form  the  keTnispkerical  ganglum  of  Mr,  Sully. 
In  the  brain  of  man,  these  convolutions  are  larger  than  in  animals: 
and  the  anfractuosities  deeper.  In  different  brains,  the  number,  sise, 
and  arrangement  or  these  vnry.    They  are  not  the  same,  indeed j  in 

the  same  individual;  those  of  the  right 
hemisphere  being  disposed  diflerently 
from  tliose  of  the  left. 

The  hemispheres,  it  has  been  seen, 
are  separated  above  by  the  falx  cerebri: 
bthii\  they  are  united  by  a  white  medul* 
lary  commissure,  corjms  callosttm^  miso- 
lobe  or  great  commissure^ — great  irons* 
verse  commissure  of  Mr.  Solly.  If  we 
examine  the  brain  at  its  base,  we  find 
that  each  hemisphere  is  divided  into 
three  lobes, — an  m^e^ior^  which  resta 
on  the  vault  or  roof  of  the  orbit, — ^a 
irtubUe  or  tmnpora^^  filling  the  middle 
and  lateral  parts  of  the  base  of  the  cra- 
nium, and  separated  from  the  former 
by  a  considerable  depression,  called  fis- 
sure of  Sylmus^ — ^and  b,  poster hr^  which 
res ts  on  th e  te n to r i u m  cerebel  1  i .  This 
part  of  the  cerebrum  is  divided  into 
fornix,  ^c.»tt8  ifiven'bya  TrBDiTfirse  two  very  distiuct  portions  by  the  me- 

Seetjon  uf  the  Cerebrum.  j    n        1*1  i  a     j.  1.      *^  .1 

dulla  oblongata.  Anterior  to  it  are  the 
ih^  m  uectitiua     X  secLiot.  of  the  <^tt»  pi-  ^'uta  cerebri  or  cerebral  peauncks — by 

most  anatomists  considered  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  anterior  fasciculi 
which  form  the  spinal  marrow  and 
medulla  oblongata,  and  proceeding  to 

terior "point  of  union.    11.  Middle  poriioii  of  fQ^rn    thf*    hpmisinhf^TPS    oP   th^    Krain 

Ala  utriai*.  13.  Koptwrn  inddaiu,  u.  Fifth  Bctweeu   the  autenor  extreraitiea  of 

v^mnclt.  15.  F^imiac;.  Id.  Postpiiorcrnrn.  IT.     .^  i  1  ±  1  *       1        •      1 

pic^xua  oJioToSdcft.  IB.  ErffHoT  hippociiinimB  tuc  peuuncies  are  two  Demisphenciil 
vontiicitf.  projections^  called  emtnenluB  iitankmii' 

lares^  wliich  are  possessed  by  man  ex- 
clusively ;  have  the  shape  of  a  pea ;  and  are  formed  of  white  nervous 
tissue  externally,  of  gray  within.     Anterior  to  these  again  is  the  wir 
fuTidihuImn;  and  a  little  farther  forwards,  the  chiamia  of  the  optic 
nerves  or  the  part  at  which  these  nerves  come  in  contact. 
Laterally,  and  at  the  inferior  surface  of  the  anterior  lobesj  is  a  groove 


Supffior  PftTl  of  the  Ldilernl  Ventrick-f, 
CurpariL     StrintUj     Sepiutq      Lucidutn, 


rletoUiit  4^  &,  AntPr^oT  aod  pofiterlnr  extrv- 
riiU;i*n  of  Lhe  middle  Jtti>nur^  *it  the  c^t^bniiii. 
tJ.  Anier^or  i^xtroittltj*  of  thft  icorpui*  cilloiniin. 
7.  It»  po^iprl or  c^ctrtmlLy  Joining  th(r  fLiriiix. 
^t  H.  lV>liil  to  wlM*rKi  ib^  ci^rpu*  caUocuia  Join* 
the  iKter-al  miHlulUry  ma  iter  of  the  corebmrn. 
P.  ItH  filnea  4»r  JuberttuQ  Adt^rln^rly.    10^  I'an 


I 
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encephalon; 


or  furrow,  running  from  behind  to  before,  and  from  withoiit  to  within, 
in  which  the  olfactory  nerve  is  lodged^  At  tha  extremity  of  thia  furrow 
is  a  tuberclCt  which  is  trifling  in  niani  but  in  certain  animals  is  equal 
to  the  rest  of  the  brain  in  bulk.  From  this  the  olfactory  nerve  has 
been  conceived  to  arise.     It  is  called  the  olfaciory  tuhtrcle  or  hht\ 

When  we  examine  the  interior  of  the  brain,  we  find  a  number  of 
parU?  to  which  the  anatomist  assigns  distinct  namt;s.  Of  these  the  fol- 
lowing chiefly  concern  the  physiologiot.  It  has  been  already  remarked, 
that  the  corpus  callosum  forma 
at  once  the  bond  of  union  and 
of  separation  between  tlie  two 
hemispheres.  It  is  disttinctly 
perceived^  in  the  form  of  a  long 
and  broad  white  band,  on  sepa- 
rating these  parts  from  each 
other.  Beneath  the  corpus  cal- 
losum is  the  septum  lucidum  or 
median  septnm,  which  passes 
perpendicularly  downwards^ 
and  separates  from  each  other 
the  two  largest  cavities  of  the 
brain, — the  lateral  ventricles.  It 
is  formed  of  two  laminse,  which 
leave  a  cavity  between  them, 
called  the  ^fth  vmtricle.  The 
fornix  or  i7i/erior  hngiiudinal 
comjnmure  of  Mr.  SoUy,  whose 
office  is  to  connect  the  anterior 
and  posterior  parts  of  the  same 
hemisphere,  as  the  transverse 
commissures  do  those  of  the 
opposite  hemisphere,  is  placed 
horizon  tally  below  the  last. 
The  band  of  fibres  which  runs 
in  each  hemisphere  above  the 
corpus  callosum,  on  the  edge  of 
the  longitudinal  fissure,  is  the 
superior  hiigitudinal  commissure 
of  Mr  Solly.  Its  use  is  sup- 
posed to  resemble  that  ascribed 
to  the  inferior  longitudinal  com- 
missure. The  fornix  is  of  a 
triangular  shape;  and  consti- 
tutes the  upper  paries  of  another  cavity — the  third  ventricle.  Beneath 
the  fornix,  aud  behind,  are  the  pineal  gland  and  its  peduncles,  forming 
the  pineal  commissure  of  Mr,  Solly,  respecting  which  so  much  has  been 
said,  by  Descartes,'  and  others,  as  the  seat  of  the  souL  Within  it  is  a 
small  cavity;  and,  after  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  it  always  contains 
some  concretions.  Again^  anterior  to  the  pineal  gland,  and  immediately 


S«Gtfoti  of  th&  Censbftitn,  dlpplnyinf^  the  BurfiL^^fl 
of  rhe  Corpora  SlHAt^,  nm\  Dpiio  Thnlami^  ih* 
^AtvXy  of  the  Third  Ventriclt^and  the  upper  mr- 
fpicu  of  the  Cerehellum^ 

a,e.  Corpcir*  4|nadrl(|«iDln*,— a,  t«irt««;  *r,  nfttM.  h, 
fi'»ft  cumrnlMarc.  c,  CorpuH  caHloHniQ.  /.  Antprior  pU- 
Ixm  of  fLirnix.  ff.  AntirloT  Pkjron  uf  luterml  Ten  I  ride. 
It,  k.  Cortwm  8(rffttk.  I,  I  Optj«  th&lKmL  *.  ^nti^^er 
tnb^relo  cf  (be  Mt  IhalLix^ns.  (  L*^  if.  Thlrxl  v^rtitrid^^ 
]&  fTUDl  of  tp  HDtftrlor  cM»miut(u^i]Te.  b.  ^afX  coiumlAAUT»« 
M,  l'o»l«»rftir  ctommlju^nm.  p.  PiD(»«.1  g^laiid  with  lU  pe- 
dunetes.  «^  m,  }>>c«Anti4  a  fcrrWllo  ad  tMtfui.  tn,m. 
fteijat'pUere*  of  the  c^^rt*  helium.  K  Kup^rloir  TBUiilfQfitt 
procesa,    iv  K^Lcb  hehlbd  Uie  eerebeUum. 


^  TrauUtus  de  Homino,  p>  5» 


All  nnilpr  View  nf  the  Cerebelliim,  pecu  from  behind, 
the  MorjulU  ObLoug^nU,  uip  h^vUg  beoo  cut  off  % 
ihort  wnj  bobw  lb«  Pona. 

e,  Potw  VftTolU.     rf.  MfddlP  emu  i>f  cerpbpiliim,     e,  e, 
Crar»  eerflbrl.      i.   Tfutch  on  poateHor  btifiJ^rb      k.   Com- 

p4ldiiiiirDlaT  lobi).    m.  MediiUj*  ttblongaja  cut  lUfimgh.    ^  io 
#.  The  inferior  Terra  I  form  pnxsem,  lying  la  thw  Tillpculfc. 

amiamtwl  totwrelB.  j.  PiWlfiriqr  T«liim,  p»Ptiy  w'pq  uj. 
Riglit  »Qd  Wl  hemlnphprflm  of  cerob^llititi.  3  to  7.  jtervpjt, 
3,  3.  MotllT(^Jl  omloriim.  5,  Tri($tiiDiiiAL  0,  Abdiiecnt  nerve. 
7.  Facial  ttnd  aiLditurj  uerTet. 

Fig.  19L 


^OftoriAr  Superiftr  View  of  tb«  Potia  VaroUl,  Cere- 
bellum, uid  MeiJullft  Obion gatii  and  M.  8pipalia. 

1,1,  (TrtirA  mrvbrl.  t.  Poirn  Vnrolll  of  tubf^r  upciulare. 
3.  lis  my  die  fo§an,  4.  Oblique  binud  of  lUf^diillAr;-  matter 
Wf'n  rinit^iDg  FroiQ  ita  Hide.  ^,  Extf^roMl  Hqrriid!  of  tile  Cfui 
cvreb^lli.  d,  Sumii  porllDb  dt^prired  of  out^'r  lajor,  7r 
If  Hf  V  u  I1LA  m  at  ter  wblch  u  B 1  r e«  U  to  4.  ^-  Trh jgoin  !i  n  ii«  u  r  n  ftb 
puir  uT  nofvi'ii,  !>,  portion  of  tlie  naditory  norvo.  Tllio 
wbLte  ELeuriof)  »f«ti  ptuittaj^  ffiini  llie  obHqijH  bund  widrh 
eotnen  from  tba  carpuis  rcjitiformf  to  Uie  iH|{(*mii]u»  norTe 
in  fhiDt,  and  Che  nuiliterf  nert-e  behind.  IC^  IL  Superior 
^ortloti  of  tbfl  UetnlNiib^rei  of  the  eerotMjUuiti.  1'3^  Lobultiit 
Etm  jjiftliiloldefl.  t3.  Corpiu  oLiv&rfl.  14.  Cktrpui  pjrminldAi^.' 
15.  iff^dallA  splay  is. 

pass  downwards  to  tbe  motor  tract  of  the 
the  coramissoriil  fibres^  which  establigh 
rious  parts  of  ihe  periphery,  and  of  the 


below  the  fornix,  is  anotW 
cavity — ih^  dtirdientricle^  Its 
bottom  lA  very  near  the  base 
of  the  brain,  auil  is  formed 
by  the  nervous  la3^er  which 
unites  the  peduncles  of  the 
brain  with  the  eminenlisa 
ma  mini  Hares,  At  the  sides, 
it  hfis  the  thalaini  nervorum 
opticorum. 

In  the  lateral  ventricles, 
situate  on  each  side  of  the 
corpus  callosum,  some  pcirts 
exist  which  demand  atten- 
tion. In  the  upper  or  ante- 
rior  half,  commonly  culled 
anterior  corn%  and  in  the  an- 
terior  part  of  this,  two  pyri- 
form  eminences  are  seen,  of  a 
brownish -^ray  colour,  which, 
owing  to  their  being  formed 
of  au  assemblage  of  alternate 
layers  of  white  and  gray  sub- 
stance, are  called  corjyora  stri-  ^ 
aia,  the  ariterior  cerebral  tjafi-  ■ 
gliom  of  Mr.  Solly.  Behind 
these,  are  two  whitish  nit^nlul- 
lary  bodies  called  thahvii  ^ 
ncri-orum  optkorum — posit^m  V 
cerdnal  gangiwus^'whmh  are 
situate  before  the  corpora 
quadrigemina,  and  envelv»pe 
the  anterior  extremities  uf 
the  crura  cerebri- 

Thrce  main  sets  of  6br^ 
may  be  distiuguisheti  in  tlie 
medullary  substance, of  which 
the  great  mass  of  the  cere- 
brum is  composed.  /Trt/,  th« 
ascending  iibres,  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  sensory  traet 
of  the  medulla  spinalis,  and 
diverge  from  the  thai  an  it  op* 
tici  to  the  peripliery  of  th« 
brain;  secrmdl//,  the  descend- 
ing fibres,  Miiich  converge 
from  the  periphery  towarfa 
the  corpora  striata,  and  then 
medulla  spi nalis ;  and,  ih  irjly^  A 
a  connexion  between  the  va-  ^ 
substance  of  the  brain.     The 
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bulk  of  the  human  brain,  and  of  that  of  the  higher  animals,  is  greatly 
dependent  upon  the  large  proportion  borne  by  these  last  fibres  to  the 
rest.* 

The  cerebellum  occupies  the  lower  occipital  fossae,  or  the  whole  of  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium  beneath  the  tentorium  cerebelli.  It  consists  of 
two  lateral  hemispheres  or  lobes,  composed  of  a  peculiar  arrangement 
of  vesicular  and  tubular  substance ;  and  of  a  central  lobe,  composed  also 
of  these  substances,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  worm  or  vermiform 
process.  Its  size  and  weight,  like  those  of  the  brain,  differ  according  to 
the  individual,  and  the  age  of  the  subject  under  examination.     We  do 


Fig.  192. 


'-A  V-  ^' 


Analytical  Diagram  of  the  Encephalon — in  a  Vertical  Section. 

8.  Spinal  cord.  r.  Restiform  bodies  pausing  to  e,  the  cerebellnm.  d.  Corpus  dentatnm  of  the  oerebel- 
lam.  o.  Olivary  body.  /.  Colamns  continuous  irlth  the  olivary  bodies  and  central  part  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  ascending  to  the  tubercula  quadrigemina  and  optic  thalami.  p.  Anterior  pyramids,  v. 
Pons  Varolii,  n,  b.  Tubercula  quadrigemina.  g.  Geniculate  body  of  the  optic  thalamus,  t.  Processus 
cerebelli  ad  testes,    a.  Anterior  lobe  or  the  brain,    q.  Posterior  lobe  of  the  brain. 

not  observe  convolutions  in  it.     It  appears  rather  to  consist  of  laminss 
in  superposition,  separated  from  each  other  by  furrows.     We  shall  see, 

*  Carpenter,  Human  Physiology,  p.  215,  Lond.,  1842. 
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hereafter,  that  the  number  of  cerebral  convolations  has  been  esteemed, 
in  some  respects,  to  aceord  with  the  intellect  of  the  individual;  and 
Malacarne  asserts,  that  he  has  observed  a  similar  corr^pondence,  m 
regards  the  number  of  laminte  composing  the  cerebellum;  that  he  found 
only  three  hundred  and  twentj-four  in  the  cerebellum  of  an  insane  in- 
dividual; whibt  in  others  he  had  counted  upwards  of  eight  hundred. 

B^roni  the  medullary  part  of  the  eerebellurn,  two  large  white  corda 
pass  to  the  pons  Varolii,  having  the  same  disposition  as  the  crura 
cerebri.     They  are  the  crura  cerebeUL 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  white  and  gray  eerebral 
substitnces,  when  one  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum  is  divided  I 
vertically,  an  arborescent  appearance  is  presented, — the  trunks  of  the 
arborization  being  white,  the  surrounding  substance  gray;  This  ap- 
pearance is  called  arbor  vrtcE.  The  part  where  all  these  arborizatious 
meet^  near  the  centre  of  the  cerebellum^  ia  called  corpus  dmikulatum 
eeu  rhombmdale.  Gall  was  of  opinion,  that  this  body  has  great  agency 
in  the  production  of  the  cerebellum.  Lastly,  the  cerebellum  covers  the 
posterior  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  forms  with  it  a  cavitjt  I 
call  ed  foil  rth  ven  trie  le. 

The  medulla  oblongata  is  so  called,  because  it  is  the  continuation  of 
the  medulla  spinalis  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium.  It  is  likewise  termed 
mhocephakj  from  its  being  continuous  with  the  spinal  marrow  in  one 
direction,  and  sending  towards  the  brain  strong  prolongations^ — crura 


Fig.  193. 


Pig*lS4 
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Anterior  Vlsw  of  the  Me^tin&  Obion gmtA. 

Pt  P    T*jriim1iilal  bodies^  dncuxiiAtliiff  at  d, 

a,  a,  Arcifnirm  fltirua.     v.  Lower  fibres  at  th«i 
pans  V&rolil. 


Po*terit»r  View  of  the  Medulla  ObWoga^ 

p^  p.  FiHt#rlor  pjrmntd«,  tiepftntod  hj  Lh»  posterior  j 
Astnurfi,  r,  r.  RMiiform  budlcK,  compotcvl  of  e,  e,  pfsi*- 
TioT  rnluiuQiit  ^t^d  «J,  d,  ljLt«Fml  phTi  of  the  &at(!nj-l»i«nl  [ 
columns  vf  the  eord.  a^a.  IHIvkfj  ^omiu, A*««ea  o% 
tUe  floor  of  Ibei  foarth  TPiiirlcl«»  MpAtrntod  bT  «,  cbon^ 
dititi  1l«»siir^,  and  irrcgiiNM  by  warns  Abns  oCor^ayf  «,% 
thfi  H«ventU  p»ir  of  nerTM, 


cerebri;  and  to  the  cerebellum  similar  prolongations— <5rura  oerebeUij 
80  that  it  appears  to  be  the  bond  of  union  between  these  varioug  parts, 
In  its  lower  portion,  it  seems  to  be  merely  a  continuation  of  the  me- 
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dulla  spinalis,  except  that  it  is  more  expanded  superiorly  where  it  joins 
the  pons  Varolii.  This  portion  of  the  medulla  oblongata  is  called,  by 
some,  tail  of  the  medulla  oblongata;  by  others,  the  rachidian  bulb;  and, 
by  others  again  it  is  regarded  as  the  medulla  oblongata.  Its  lower  sur- 
face rests  on  the  basilary  gutter  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  exhibits  a 
groove  which  divides  the  spinal  cord  into  two  portions.  On  each  side 
of  this  furrow  are  two  oblong  eminences,  the  innermost  of  which  is 
called  corpus  pyramidale^  the  outermost,  corpus  olivare.  These  oval 
bodies  are  surrounded  by  a  superficial  groove,  which,  in  some  instances, 
is  partially  interrupted  by  arciform  fibres,  which  cross  it  at  its  lower 
part.  At  the  lower  third  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  fibres  of  the  ante- 
rior pyramids  decussate,  and  form  an  anatomical  demarcation  between 
the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  spinal  cord.  The  decussation  takes 
place  by  from  three  to  five  bundles  of  fibres  from  each  pyramidal 
body.  This  decussation,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  is  interesting  in 
regard  to  the  cross  effect  induced  by  certain  diseases  of  the  brain.  On 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  posterior  fasciculi 
separate  to  form  the  fourth  ventricle:  at  the  sides  of  this  ventricle  are 
the  corpora  restiformia^  or  inferior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum^ — so  called 
because  they  seem  to  aid  in  the  formation  of  that  part  of  the  encepha- 
lon ;  and  on  the  inner  side  of  each  corpus  restiforme  is  the  small  body 
— the  posterior  pyramid.  Again,  in  addition  to  the  corpora  pyramidalia 
and  olivaria — which  derive  their  origin  from,  or  are  continuous  with, 
the  anterior  and  lateral  fasciculi  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  are  destined, 
according  to  some,  to  form  the  brain, — and  the  corpora  restiformia, 
which  are  continuations  of  the  posterior  fasciculi,  and  are  destined  to 
form  the  cerebellum,  there  exist,  according  to  some  anatomists,  other 
fasciculi  in  the  rachidian  bulb.  All  these  are  interesting  points  of 
anatomy,  but  are  not  of  so  much  importance  physiologically;  notwith- 
standing even  the  views  promulgated  by  Sir  Charles  Bell.*  He  con- 
siders that  a  column  exists  between  the  corpora  olivaria  and  corpora 
restiformia,  which  extends  below  through  the  whole  spine,  but  above 
does  not  proceed  farther  than  the  point  where  the  rachidian  bulb  joins 
the  tuber  annulare ;  and  that  this  column  gives  origin  to  a  particular 
order  of  nerves — the  respiratory.  The  corpora  olivaria,  ana  the  pos- 
terior corpora  pyramidalia,  are  regarded  by  Mr.  Solly*  as  ganglia; — the 
former  of  the  function  of  respiration,  the  latter  of  the  sense  of  hearing. 
The  anterior  and  upper  half  of  the  medulla  oblongata  bears  the 
names  pans  Varolii^  tuber  annulare^  and  nodus  cerebri;  and  to  this  are 
attached,  superiorly,  the  corpora  or  tubercula  quadrigemina.  In  the  very 
centre  of  the  pons,  the  crura  cerebri  bury  themselves;  and  by  many 
they  are  considered  to  decussate ;  by  others,  to  be  prolongations  of  the 
anterior  column  of  the  spinal  marrow.  Sir  C.  Bell  thinks,  that  the  pons 
Varolii  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  lateral-  portions  of  the  cere- 
bellum, that  the  corpus  callosum  does  to  the  cerebrum; — ^that  it  is  the 
great  commissure  of  the  cerebellum,  uniting  its  lateral  parts,  and  asso- 
ciating the  two  organs. 

'  The  Nervous  System  of  the  Human  Body,  from  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
fipom  1821  to  1829,  London,  1830;  reprinted  in  this  country,.  Washington,  1833. 

'  The  Human  Brain,  its  Configuration,  Structure,  Development,  and  Physiology,  &o., 
p.  147,  London,  1836.  See,  on  this  subject,  Dr.  Jolin  Reid,  On  the  Anatomy  of  the  Me- 
dulla Oblongata,  in  Ediub.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  Jan.,  1841,  p.  12. 
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The  medulla  oblongata  consists  chiefly  of  the  centres  of  the  nerves 
of  respiration  and  deglutition,  which,  as  elsewhere  shown,  are  strictly 
reflex  in  their  action. 

2.  The  spinal  marrow  extends,  in  the  vertebral  canal,  from  the  fora- 
men magnum  of  the  occipital  bone  above  to  the  first  or  second  lumbar 
vertebra,  where  it  terminates  in  the  cauda  equina. 
It  is  chiefly  composed  of  medullary  matter,  but  not 
entirely  so.  Within,  the  cineritious  substance  is 
ranged  irregularly,  but  has  a  crucial  form  when  a 
section  is  made.  The  marginal  illustrations  exhibit 
sections  of  the  spinal  cord  of  man  at  different  points; 
and  the  proportion  of  gray  and  white  matter  at  each. 
From  the  calamus  scriptorius  in  the  fourth  ventricle, 
and  the  rima  formed  by  the  corpora  pyramidalia 
before,  two  fissures  extend  downwards,  which  divide 
the  spinal  marrow  into  lateral  portions.  The  two 
lateral  portions  are  divided  by  some  into  an  anterior 
and  a  posterior,  so  that  the  cord  is  considered  to 
have  four  distinct  portions.  It  is  generally,  how- 
ever, described  as  consisting  of  three  columns — an 
anterior,  a  posterior,  and  a  middle  or  kUeral,  The  an- 
tero-lateral  column,  as  seen  in  Fig.  192,  is  traceable 
through  the  medulla  oblongata  and  pons  Varolii  to 
the  corpora  striata;  and  the  postero-lateral  to  the 
thalaftii  nervorum  opticorum. 

The  vertebral  canal  is  lined  by  a  strong  liga- 
mentous sheath,  running  down  its  whole  length. 
The  dura  mater  likewise  envelopes  the  medulla  at 
the  occipital  foramen,  being  firmly  united  to  the 
ligaments;  but  farther  down  it  constitutes  a  separate 
tube.  The  tunica  arachnoidea  from  the  brain  ad- 
heres loosely  to  the  cord,  having  the  cephalo-spinal 
fluid  within  it;  and  the  pia  mater  closely  em- 
braces it. 

3.  Nerves. — The  nerves  are  cords  of  the  same  nerv- 
ous substance  as  that  which  composes  the  encepha- 
lon  and  spinal  marrow;  extending  from  these  parts, 
and  distributed  to  the  various  organs  of  the  body, 
many  of  them  interlacing  in  their  course,  and  form- 
ing plexuses:  others  having  knots  or  ganglions,  and 
almost  all  vanishing  in  the  parts  to  which  they  are 
distributed.  The  generality  of  English  anatomists 
reckon  thirty-nine  or  forty  pairs  of  nerves;  the 
French,  with  more  propriety,  forty-two.  Of  these, 
nine,  according  to  the  English — twelve,  according 
to  the  French — draw  their  origin  from,  or  are  con- 
nected with,  the  encephalon ;  and  are  hence  called  encephalic  nerves;  and 
thirty  or  thirty-one  from  the  medulla  spinalis;  and  hence  termed  spitial 
The  encephalfc  nerves  emerge  from  the  cranium  by  means  of  foramina 
at  its  base.  They  are— proceeding  from  before  to  behind — ^the  Jirst 
pair  or  olfactory,  distributed  to  the  organ  of  smell :  the  second  pair  or 
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I'ransTerse  Sections  of 
the  Spinal  Cord. 

▲.  ImmedUtelj  below 
the  decusMition  of  the  pjr- 
nunlds.  b.  At  middle  of 
oerTlcal  bulb.  c.  Midway 
between  eenrical  and  Inm- 
bar  bolbs.  d.  Lumbar 
bulb.  B.  An  inch  lower. 
F.  Very  near  the  lower 
end.  a.  Anterior  surface. 
p.  Posterior  surface.  The 
points  of  emergence  of 
the  anterior  and  posterior 
roots  of  the  nerves  are 
also  seen. 
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optic^  the  expansion  of  wliich  forma  tbe  retina:  the  tkird  jmir^  motorea 
ocvli  or  commmi  tfcuh-mnsculurj  wbich  send  filaments  to  moat  of  the 
muscles  of  the  eye;  the 
fourth  parr^  trochkares, 
patketici  or  mt^mul  ocu* 
h'mu8cular,  distributed 
to  the  greater  oblique 
musde  of  the  eye;  the 
fifth  pair^  trifacial^  tri- 
gemini  or.  symmHri- 
ml  nerve  of  the  heml^ 
(Bell,)  which  send  their 
branches  to  the  eye, 
nose,  and  tongue;  the 
sixth  jtaiVi  ahducenies  or 
€xt£r7tal  ocuh-musctdar^ 
wbich  are  distribnted 
to  the  abductor  or  rec- 
tos externus  oculi ;  the 
facial  nerve^  jiortw  dura 
of  the  seventh  pair, 
n^vus  communicant  fa- 
061  or  respinriory  nen^e 
uf  the  face^  distributed 
to  the  muscles  of  the 
face;  the  acoustic  nerve ^ 
uudHory  nerve  or  poriln 
Tnoflfs  of  the  seventh 
pair,  which  passes  to 
the  organ  of  hearing; 
the  eifjhlh  pair^  pneu- 
fnogasitic,  par  vufjum 
or  mtdclle  sympathetic^ 
which  is  dispersed  par- 
ticularly on  the  larynx, 
lun^s/  heart,  and  sto- 
mach ;  the  glf)3S0'pha- 
ryngeal^  often  consider- 
ed as  part  of  the  last, 
and  whose  narae  indicates  its  distribution  to  the  tongue  and  pharynz; 
the  great  hypoglossal^  ninth  pair  or  lingua!  nerve  ili.^tributed  to  the 
tongue;  and  the  spinal  accessory  of  Willis,  which  arises  from  the  spinal 
cord  in  the  cervical  region;  ascends  into  the  cranium,  and  issues  by 
one  of  the  foramina  to  be  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  neck.  All 
these  proceed,  perhaps,  from  the  medulla  oblongata  ;^the  brain  and 
cerebellum  not  furnishing  one. 

The  thirty  or  thirty-one  spinal  nerves  on  each  side  make  their  exit 
by  the  intervertebral  foramina,  and  are  divided  into  eight  cervkal^ 
twelve  dorsal^  five  lumbar,  and  iire  or  six  sacruL 

The  encephalic  nerves  are  irregular  in  their  formation,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  fifth  pair,  originate  from  one  root.    Each  of  the 


Showi  tbe  under  Surface  or  Bme  of  thn  £ii6e|ihft]oa  freed  from 

A*  kalerior,  l,  middle,  Aod  c,  piMtnrior  lohe  &f  c#rpbrDm. — a.  The 
fore  pmrt  of  tho  grrM  Jon^tmliQiL  flftiore.  A.  NciteU  bcKtveeq.  h^mt-' 
■jibartiii  of  tbfrrerfbeUttia.  i*.  Optk  cHiruiniBsiir«.  d.  Lea  pedaneli 
of  corobrum.  e,  Pu«terloj'  pfrftiT4ie<l  ajikcc.  e  to  f.  Inti^TpedmiTtil^r 
vpftiTOi,  /,  f\  CitatolKititiBi  of  ByirUo  fljjimrQ.  A,  Terniluatlua  of 
SftuM  forulcntas  behind  thf  Sjlvt&D  ftwttr^.  L  lofiUKJitmlfim^  /, 
Alfbt  EUltidle  eniB  or  peduarle  of  ecTf^belJuiD.  wn,  m.  ll'^miapheTim 
of  r«irrb«J]uni,  n.  C«r|>^ra  i^l^i^^^^lJi-  *^-  Pon*  \Arolll,  coatinucmi 
tt  csftob  tilde  wllfa  middle  «rrurm  o(  cere)j«]liiin.  p.  AJiti>rkMr  pe^rfo^ 
rmted  ipara.  q\  K^riiotitAl  AiMctiT^?  of  e^trebellain.  r*  Tuber  ciao- 
rmim.  #^  t\  SjIvIaxi  flji«ur«.  t.  Letl  peduncle  or  fro*  at  e«r«brDm. 
m  u.  OpHc;  trsetft.  Vh  M«4u1tA  ablQU|iLi4,  x^  ll&rgiiial  cciDtoIoiifoii 
of  ih9  li*ti£ltddl[ia1  f1«JiurB.-^l  l»  9  Itidliefcte  tbeMvent  paJn  of  cere- 
bri Eiflrrr#t  namborod  ^ccordliig  t^^  the  iuqrI  notAtif^Hn  tIr.,  1,  01^ 
fticiory  narva,  2-  Optic.  3,  lli>tor  nerrtt  of  er*,  4,  Pj4lb*tir^  J|. 
TrlfHelAL  €.  Abdueeat  n#rve  of  f<fe^  7.  Aadfuirf ,  %ud  7;  Fudi^ 
&.  OlQwo'pbjArjag«al,  %'.  Vn^i,  tad  S**.  Splutl  hoccMorf  uerr^. 
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spinal  nerves  arises  from  two  fasciculi,  the  one  anterior,  and  the  other 
posterior :  these  roots  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  ligamentum 
denticulare;  but  they  unite  beyond  this  ligament,  and  near  the  inter- 
vertebral foramen  present  one  of  those  knots,  known  under  the  name 
of  ganglions  or  ganglia^  in  the  formation  of  which  the  posterior  root  is 
alone  concerned. 

When  the  nerves  have  made  their  exit  from  the  cranium  and  spine, 
they  proceed  to  the  organs  to  which  they  have  to  be  distributed; 
ramifying  more  and  more,  until  they  are  ultimately  lost  sight  of,  even 
when  vision  is  aided  by  a  powerful  microscope.  It  is  not  positively 
decided,  whether  the  nervous  fibres  have  any  distinct  terminations 
either  in  the  nervous  centres,  or  in  the  organs  to  which  they  are  dis- 
tributed. In  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain  of  the  vertebrata,  they  have 
been  considered  to  form  a  kind  of  plexus  of  loops ;  and  the  ultimate 
fibres  do  not  seem  to  anastomose.  The  following  has  been  described 
as  the  mode  in  which  the  nervous  fibres  are  generally  distributed  to 
the  peripheral  organs.  The  trunks  subdivide  into  small  fasciculi, 
each  of  which  consists  of  from  two  to  six  fibres,  ^nd  these  form  plex- 
uses, whose  arrangement  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
elements  of  the  tissue  in  which  they  are  placed.  The  primitive  fibres 
then  separate ;  and  each,  after  passing  over  several  elementary  parts 
of  the  containing  tissue,  or  after  forming  a  single  narrow  loop,  as  in 
the  sensory  papillae,  returns  to  the  same  or  to  an  adjoining  plexus, 
and  pursues  its  way  to  the  nervous  centre  from  which  it  set  out.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  there  is  no  more  a  termination  of  nerves,  than 
there  is  of  bloodvessels.  Both  form  circles.  More  recent  observa- 
tions seem,  however,  to  have  demonstrated,  that  in  different  situations 
the  loop-like  appearance  is  fallacious;  and  that  the  ultimate  fibres 
divide  into  fibrils,  the  terminations  of  which  are  lost  in  the  tissues. 
It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  this  may  be  the  general  mode  of  termi- 
nation. 

Investigations  by  Henle  and  KoUiker'  show,  that  some  of  the  peri- 
pheral nervous  fibrils  terminate  in  small  bodies,  seated  especially  in 
the  nerves  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  which  have  been  called  Pacinian 
or  Vatericm  corpuscles  ;  but  of  whose  uses  little  can  be  said.  They  have 
not  been  observed  on  any  motor  nerves,  so  that  they  would  not'seem 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  motion.  They  exist  in  many  nerves  of 
the  sympathetic  class,  and  are  not  present  on  many  sensitive  nerves; 
so  that,  it  has  been  properly  inferred,  they  are  probably  not  connected 
with  acuteness  of  sensation. 

Another  example  of  the  termination  of  a  nerve  is  in  the  so-called 
tactile  or  toiLch  corpuscles^  dxile  bodies,  composed  of  a  horizontally  lami- 
nated mass  of  areolar  tissue,  which  are  found  in  the  papill»  of  parts 
endowed  with  great  tactile  sensibility,  and  into  which  the  nerves  of 
touch  enter. 

'  Ueber  die  Pacinischen  Korperchen  an  den  Nerven  des  Menschen  und  der  Saag«- 
thiere,  Ziirich,  1844;  reviewed  in  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.,  January,  1845,  p.  78; 
Todd  and  Bowman,  Physiological  Anat.  and  Physiology  of  Man,  1.  395,  London,  1845, 
or  Araer.  edit.,  Philad.,  1850 ;  and  W.  Bowman,  Cyclopiedia  of  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  by 
Dr.  Todd,  pt.  xxvii.  p.  876,  Lond.,  Mar.,  1846.  See,  on  their  discovery  by  Vater, 
Strahl,  in  Miiller's  Archiv.  fur  Anatomie,  u.  s.  w.,  Berlin,  1848;  and  the  Author's 
Medical  Dictionary,  art.  Corpuscles,  Pacinian,  13th  edit.,  Pfailad.,  1856. 
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Kg.  198. 


Fig.  199. 


Pacinian  Corpasoles. 


▲.  Nerve  from  the  finger,  natnral  size; 
•howing  the  Pacinian  corpnucloH. 

B.  Unusaal  form,  from  the  mesentery  of 
the  cat ;  showing  two  Included  in  a  common 
Mirelope  :->-a,  b  are  the  two  nenre-tabea  be- 
longing to  them. 


Tactile  Corpuscles  from  the  8kin  of  the  Palmar  Sur- 
face of  the  Forefinger. 
1,  in  the  natural  state  ;  b,  treated  with  acetic  acid. 


Of  the  encephalic  nerves,  the  olfactory,  auditory,  and  acoustic — 
nerves  of  special  sensibility — clearly  pass  on  to  their  destination,  with- 
out communicating  with  any  other  nerve.  The  spinal  nerves,  at  their 
exit  from  the  intervertebral  foramina,  divide  into  two  branches,  an 
anterior  and  a  posterior,  one  being  sent  to  each  aspect  of  the  body. 
The  anterior  branches  of  the  four  superior  cervical  pairs  form  the  cer- 
vical plexus,  from  which  all  the  nerves  of  the  neck  arise;  the  last  four 
cervical  pairs  and  the   first 

dorsal  form  the  brachial  plexus,  Fig.  200. 

whence  proceed  the  nerves  of 
the  upper  extremities ;  whilst 
the  branches  of  the  five  lum- 
bar nerves,  and  the  five  sacral 
form  the  lumbar  and  sciatic 
plexuses;  the  former  of  which 
gives  rise  to  the  nerves  dis- 
tributed to  the  parts  within 
the  pelvis;  the  second  to  those 
of  the  lower  limbs.  The  an- 
terior branches,  moreover,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  exit  of  the 
nerve  from  the  vertebral  canal,  communicate  with  an  important  and 
unique  portion  of  the  nervous  system,  the  great  sympaihetic. 

Each  nerve  consists  of  numerous  fasciculi  surrounded  by  areolar 
membrane;  and,  according  to  Reil,*  of  an  external  envelope,  called 
neurilemma,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  most  anatomists,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  fibro-areolar  envelope,  similar  to  that  which  surrounds  the 
vessels  and  muscular  fibres. 


A  Nerre  consisting  of  many  smaller  Cords  or  Funi> 
culi  wrapped  up  in  a  common  areolar  Sheath. 

.  The  nenre.    b.  A  single  fonlcnlos  drawn  out  flrom 
the  rest. 


VOL.  I. il 


>  De  Stmoturft  Neryorum,  Hal.,  1796. 
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Fig.  201. 


Until  *of  late  years,  the  nerves  were  nniversally  divided,  according 
to  their  origin,  into  encephalic  and  spinal;  but,  more  recently,  anato- 
mical divisions  have  been  proposed, 
based  upon  the  uses  they  appear  to  fulfil 
in  the  economy.  For  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  this  kind  we  are  mainly  in- 
debted to  Sir  Charles  Bell.  It  has  been 
already  seen,  that  the  encephalic  nerves 
are  connected  with  the  encepTialon  by 
one  root,  whilst  the  spinal  nerves  arise 
from  two;  the  one  connected  with  the 
anterior  tract  of  the  spinal  marrow;  the 
other  with  the  posterior.  If  these  dif- 
ferent roots  be  experimented  on,  we  meet 
with  results  varying  considerably.  If 
we  divide  the  anterior  root,  the  part  to 
which  the  nerve  is  distributed   is  de- 


A  portion  of  the  Spinal  Marrow,  ibow- 
ing  the  Origin  of  some  of  the  Spinal 
Kenres.  i 


1.  Anterior  or  motor  root  of  a  spinal 
nerre. 

2.  Posterior  or  sensory  root. 

S.  OangUon  connected  with  the  latter. 


prived  of  motion;  if  the  posterior  root 
be  cut,  the  part  is  deprived  of  sensibility. 


We  concluae,  therefore,  that  each  of  the 
spinal  nerves  consists  of  filaments  destined  for  both  motion  and  sen- 
sation ;  that  the  encephalic  nerves,  which  have  but  one  root,  are  des- 
tined for  one  of  these  exclusively,  and 
Fig.  202.  that  they  are  either  nerves  of  motion,  or 

of  sensation,  according  as  their  roots 
arise  from  the  anterior  or  the  posterior 
tract  of  the  medulla. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  the 
medulla  oblongata,  according  to  some 
anatomists,  is  composed  of  three  fasciculi 
or  columns  on  each  side; — an  anlerior, 
a  middle^  and  &  posterior;  and  it  has  been 
affirmed  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  that  whilst 
the  anterior  column  gives  origin  to 
nerves  of  motion;  and  the  posterior  to 
nerves  of  sensation;  the  middle  gives 
rise  to  a  third  order,  having  the  function 
of  presiding  over  the  respiratory  move- 
ments; and  which  Sir  Charles,  accord- 
,...«-^^.„.,. *,  i^^glj)  calls  respiratory  nerves.^  To  this 
Spinal  Cord,  third  Order  belong, — the  accessory  nerve 
Whiii^MfX-  ^^  Willis  or  superior  respiratory;  the 
vagus;  the  glosso-pharyngeal;  the  /addt^ 
called  by  him  the  respiratory  nerve  of  the 
face;  the  phrenic;  and  another  having 
the  same  origin — ^the  external  resptraionk 
Sir  Charles's  views,  if  admitted,  lead, 
consequently,  to  the  belief  that  Uiere 
are  at  least  three  sets  of  nerves,— one 
destined  for  sensation;  another  for  motion;  and  a  third  for  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  motion — the  respiratory ;  and  that  every  nerve  of  motion^ 


Plans  in  ontline,  showing  the  Front  A, 
and  the  Side  b,  of  the  '  ' 
with  the  Fissures  upon 
tions  of  the  Gray  and 
tar,  and  the  Roots  of  the  Spinal 
Kenrei. 

a,  a.  Anterior,  p,  p.  Posterior  fissure. 
b.  Posterior,  and  e.  Anterior  horn  of  graj 
matter,  e.  Onj  oommissare.  a,  e,  e. 
Anterior  white  eolnmn.  e,  e,  b.  Lateral 
eolnnuis.  a,  e,  6.  Antero-lateral  coloma. 
6,  e,  p.  Posterior  eolnmns.  r.  Anterior, 
aad  #.  Posterior  roots  of  a  spinal  nerre. 
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oommunicates  to  the  muscles,  to  which  it  is  distributed,  the  power  of 
aiding,  or  taking  part  in,  motions  of  one  kind  or  another;  so  that  a 
muscle  may  be  paralyzed,  as  regards  certain  movements,  by  the  sec- 
tion of  one  nerve,  and  yet  be  capable  of  others  of  a  different  kind,  by 
means  of  the  nerves  that  are  uninjured. 

Yet  this  division  is  now  by  no  means  generally  admitted ;  and  even 
by  some  who  are  of  opinion,  that  the  sensory  and  motor  filaments 
arise  from  distinct  tracts  of  the  spinal  cord,  it  is  denied  that  this  is  the 
case  with  those  that  originate  from  the  upper  part  of  the  cord ;  there 
being  in  the  medulla  oblongata  a  blending  of  the  sensory  and  motor 
tracts  which  cannot  easily  be  explained.  Pathological  cases,  too,  occa- 
sionally occur,  which  throw  great  difficulty  on  this  matter.  Two  of 
the  kind  have  been  related  by  Mr.  Stanley  and  Dr.  Budd,'  in  which 
there  was  disease  confined  to  the  posterior  column ;  yet  sensation  re- 
mained unimpaired,  whilst  the  power  of  motion  in  the  lower  extremi- 
ties was  lost. 

Much  evidently  remains  to  be  accomplished,  before  the  precise 
arrangement  of  the  columns  of, the  spinal  cord,  and  of  the  relations  of 
the  nerves  connected  with  them,  can  be  esteemed  established.  Sir 
Charles  Bell,*  indeed,  subsequently  renounced  his  first  opinion,  that 
the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  proceed  from  the  posterior 
column,  and  described  them  as  arising  from  the  middle  or  lateral 
column ;  affirming,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
posterior  column  may  be  connected  with  the  sensory  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves,  although  he  has  not  hitherto  succeeded  in  tracing  it.  Messrs. 
Grainger  and  Swan  maintain,  that  both  sets  are  connected  with  the 
lateral  columns  only;  the  anterior  and  posterior  lateral  fissures  defi- 
nitely limiting  the  two  roots.  Perhaps,  as  has  been  suggested,^  both 
these  statements  may  be  too  exclusive.  The  anterior  roots  would  seem 
to  have  aconnexion  with  both  the  anterior  and  lateral  columns;  and  the 
posterior  cannot  be  said  to  be  restricted  to  the  lateral  column,  some  of 
their  fibres  entering  the  posterior  division  of  the  cord. 

Most  physiologists  are  now  of  opinion,  both  from  experiment  and 
reflection,  that  there  is  no  special  column  destined  for  respiration,  and 
that  there  appears  to  be  nothing  so  peculiar  in  the  action  of  the  respi- 
ratory muscles,  that  they  should  require  a  distinct  set  of  nerves.* 

Sir  C.  Bell  proposed  a  further  arrangement  of  the  nerves,  more 
natural  and  philosophical  than  the  unmeaning  numeration  according 
to  the  system  of  Willis,  and  better  adapted  to  facilitate  the  com- 
prehension of  this  intricate  portion  of  anatomy.  According  to  this, 
all  the  nerves  of  the  body  may  *be  referred  to  two  great  classes — the 
original,  primitive  or  syvimetrical, — and  the  irregular  or  superadded. 
It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  a  division  of  the  spinal  cord  has 
been  presumed  to  correspond  to  the  cerebrum;  and  another  to  the  cere- 
bellum. Now,  every  regular  nerve  has  two  roots,  one  from  the  anterior 
of  these  columns,  and  another  from  the  posterior.  Such  are  the  fifth 
pair;  the  sub-occipital;  the  seven  cervical;  the  twelve  dorsal;  the  five 

I  Medioo-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  xxiii.,  Lond.,  1840. 

'  Nervous  System,  &c.,  3d  edit.,  p.  234,  London,  1836. 

'  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  2d  Amer.  edit.,  p.  125,  Philad.,  1846. 

•  Dr.  Reid,  op.  oit.,  Jan.,  1838,  p.  175. 
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lumbar;  and  the  five  or  six  sacral, — that  is,  thirty-one  or  thirty-two  per- 
fect, regular,  or  double  nerves, — ^including,  to  state  more  briefly,  all  the 
spinal  nerves,  and  one  encephalic — the  fifth  pair.  The  fifth  pair  is  found 
to  arise  from  the  encephalon  by  two  roots,  and  to  have  a  ganglion  upon 
the  posterior  root.  It  is,  accordingly,  classed  with  the  spinal  nerves;  and, 
like  them,  according  to  Sir  Charles  Bell,  conveys  both  motion  and  sen- 
sibility to  the  parts  to  which  it  is  distributed.  These  regular  nerves 
are  common  to  all  animals,  from  the  zoophyte  to  man.  They  run  out 
laterally;  or  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  longitudinal  division  of 
the  body;  and  never  take  a  course  parallel  to  it.  The  other  class  is 
called  irregular  or  superadded.  The  different  nervous  cords,  proceeding 
from  it,  are  distinguished  by  a  simple  fasciculus  or  single  root.  AU 
these  are  simple  in  their  origins ;  irregular  in  their  distribution;  and 
deficient  in  that  symmetry  which  characterizes  those  of  the  first  class. 
They  are  superadded  to  the  original  class;  and  correspond  to  the 
number  and  complication  of  the  superadded  organs.  Of  these,  there 
are  the  thirds  fourth^  and  sixth^  distributed  to  the  eye;  the  seventh^  to 
the  face ;  the  ninths  to  the  tongue ;  the  ghsso-pJiaryngeal^  to  the  pha- 
rynx; the  vagxis^  to  the  larynx,  heart,  lungs,  and  stomach  ;  the  phremcy 
to  the  diaphragm ;  the  spinal  accessory^  to  the  mu^les  of  the  shoulders; 

and  the  external  respiratory^  to  the 
outside  of  the  chest.  The  reason 
of  the  seeming  confusion  in  this 
latter  class  is  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  complication  of  the  superadd- 
ed apparatus  of  respiration,  and 
in  the  variety  of  offices  it  has  to 
perform  in  the  higher  classes  of 
animals. 

4.  Oreat  Sympathetic,  —  This 
nerve,  called  also  trtsplanchnie, 
splanchnic^  ganglionic^  great  inter- 
costal^ vegetative^  and  organic  is 
constituted  of  a  series  of  gan- 
glions, joined  to  each  other  by  i 
nervous  trunk,  and  extending 
down  the  side  of  the  spine,  from 
the  base  of  the  cranium  to  the 
OS  coccygis  or  lowest  bone.  It 
communicates  with  each  of  the 
"spinal  nerves,  and  with  several 
of  the  encephalic ;  and  from  the 
ganglions,  formed  by  such  com- 
munication, sends  off  nerves, 
which  accompany  the  arteries, 
and  are  distributed  particularly 

Rootfl  of  a  Dorsal  Spinal  Nerve,  and  iU  union  Iq     the     Orsrans     of    involuntarv 

with  the  Sjinpathetio.  /»        ^«  °a  ^    -^  .    -^ 

e,  e.  Anterior  Assure  of  the  .piaal  cord.    a.  Ante-  funCtlOUS.      At   itS    Upper  part,  it 

ilor  root.    p.  Posterior  root,  with  its  ganglion,    a',  is    flitUatC    iu    the    CaTOtid    Caual, 
Anterior  branch,    p.  Posterior  branch.    #.  STmpa-         «  .^  i         .1       i» 

thetlc.      €.    Its  doable  JnncUon  with  the  anterior  WhcrC  it  appCarS  Under  the  form 

wh.f.h,.pin.i  nerve  by.  white  ..d.r.y.1.-  of  a  ganglionic  plcxus;  two  fik- 
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mcnts  of  which  proceed  to  join  ^%-  2^- 

the  sixth  pair  of  encephalic 
nerves,  and  another  to  meet  tho 
Vidifin  twig  of  the  fifth  pain 
By  means  of  the  fifth  pair^  it 
communicates  also  with  the  oph- 
thalmic ganglion,  which  Bieliut 
considered  to  belong  to  it,  Ou 
Issuing  from  the  carotid  canal, 
the  nerve  passes  down  wards, 
along  the  siae  of  the  spine,  to 
the  sacrum;  presenting  a  series 
of  giiQghons; — three  iu  the  neck, 
— the  Buperior^  middle^  and  m- 
frnor  cenyical;  twelve  iu  the 
back,— the  thoracic :  five  in  the 
loiiis,— the  Inmhar;  and  three 
or  four  in  the  sacrum,— the  so- 
craL  When  it  reaches  the  coc- 
cyx, it  terminates  by  a  small 
ganglion^  called  cvccygml;  or  by 
uniting  with  the  great  sympa- 
thetic of  the  opposite  side< 

The  ganglions  are  of  an  irre- 
gular,  but  generally  roundish, 
8ha|>e.  They  consist  of  aervoua 
filaments,  surrounded  by  a  red- 
dish-gray,  pulpy,  albuminous,  or 
gelatinous  substance,  which  dif- 
fers from  the  gray  matter  of  the 
brain.  Sir  E.  Home^  considers 
their  structure  to  be  intermediate 
between  that  of  brain  and  nerves; 
the  brain  being  composed  of 
small  globules  suspended  in  a 
transparent  elastic  jelly;  the 
nerves  made  up  of  single  rows  of 
globules,  and  the  ganglions  con- 
sisting of  a  congeries  of  nervous 
fibres  compacted  together,*  Volk- 

Grett  Sf  mpaibetio  Nervo. 

1.  PIcxD*  on  tbfl  csroUd  triflrir  in  the  qunhIiI  fanuii«m.  3.  Slicih  nfrTB  (motor  rxtprnui).  a,  Flr»| 
bni^ch  of  th«  artb,  nr  nphtbmlmle  iiorTP>H  4h  A  branch  i^ti  iht  fteptiitu  narJum  gi>Jiig  tr>  the  laclAlve  funi- 
inf*n.  ii.  Ret'urrt'nt  brimcb  f>r  ThUikii  tiPfve  dlryiug  Into  lb»  f^rntld  »nd  peiruinL  brunches.  6.  Fosti** 
Tlor  ]>&l«HD«t  branch««.  7,  LfogniLl  iii«rvi>JolQ#d  hf  LhdebordA  tfmpAoL  S.  Portlu  doraur  tb«i  Aerentb 
mlr,    &.  gap6h«ir  f«rvie&L  imtigllon.    10    Middle  oeinlcfil  gan Kitten r    11.  Inforfnr  corTlcnl  ^nj^lion.    la. 

R«Da,L  pLtfxuA.  Id.  SularpUxufl.  Id.  Meti^Qterlc  plextnt.  IT.  Linubar  gittifllii.  IS.  t^Nx:ral  gB.DgH)k.  10« 
Vesical  pLexn«.  30,  Eectftl  ph'XU*.  21.  Lumbur  pl^iitiiH  (cvrt^bni-KplDilK  22.  R«;lii[i»,  23.  Blaildt^r; 
24,  Pnbin.  S^>.  Ci^nl.  of  ihi^  hllnin.  Sm.  Kidu^ir.  27.  Aorlii.  28.  Diaphrnftn^  tH.  Ileirt  ^^  Larynx. 
m.  itibniBxillarj  gUnd.  ^2.  lactJior  lixXli.  33.  Kiw&L  ■rptuni.  34,  Olotitf  uf  tb«  ejre.  ^,  36.  Curlif  uf 
tbe  crnulttiQ. 


*  Lect.  on  Comp.  Anal-,  v.  194,  Und.,  1S28. 

'  Sof ,  on  the  Histology  of  tho  Orgfiuic  or  Sjuipathetio  Ntirroua  Fibre*,  Mr.  Paget, 
Brit,  aud  For*  Mad.  KeT.,  July,  IMZ,  p.  27&. 
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man  and  Bidder,  and  Reichert,'  consider  the  sympathetic  nerve-fibres 
to  be  distinct  in  size  and  structure  from  the  cerebro-spinal ;  but  Valen- 
tin and  others  maintain  there  is  no  difterence. 

Authors  are  by  no  means  agreed  with  regard  to  the  uses  of  these 
ganglions.  Willis,*  Haller,'  and  others,  considered  them  to  be  small 
brains  for  the  secretion  of  the  nervous  fluid  or  animal  spirits;  an 
opinion,  which  was  embraced  by  Richerand,*  and  Cuvier;'  the  latter 
of  whom  remarks,  that  the  ganglia  are  larger  and  more  numerous 
when  the  brain  is  deficient  in  size.  Lancisi,®  and  Vicq  d'Azyr,  re- 
garded them  as  a  kind  of  heart  for  the  propulsion  of  these  spirits,  or 
as  reservoirs  for  keeping  them  in  deposit.  Scarpa^  treats  them  aa 
synonymous  with  plexuses;  but  plexuses  with  the  filaments  in  close 
approximation;  and  plexuses  he  regards  as  ganglions,  the  filaments  of 
which  are  more  separated.  He  consequently  believes,  with  many 
physiologists,  that  their  office  is  to  commingle  and  unite  various 
nervous  filaments  with  each  other.  Dr.  Wilson  Philip"  thinks,  that 
they  are  secondary  sources  of  nervous  influence ;  that  they  receive 
supplies  of  it  from  all  parts  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  and  trans- 
mit the  united  influence  to  the  organs  to  which  the  nerves  are  distri- 
buted; whilst  some  conceive,  that  at  least  one  office  is  to  communicate 
irritability  to  the  tissues.^  Johnstone,*®  Reil,"  Bichat,**  and  others, 
are  of  opinion  that  their  use  is  to  render  the  organs,  which  derive 
their  nerves  from  them,  independent  of  the  will. 

These  views  are  sufficiently  discordant ;  and  well  indicate  tbe  intrin- 
sic obscurity  of  the  subject.  That  of  Dr.  Philip  is  the  most  probable. 
Containing  the  vesicular  or  gray  matter,  which  seems  to  be  everywhere, 
perhaps,  concerned  in  the  production  of  nerve-power,  the  ganglia  may 
DC  regarded  as  agents  of  nervous  reinforcement;  although  we  may 
remain  uncertain  as  to  the  mode  in  which  their  office  i&  executed."  It 
is  affirmed  by  M.  Robin,  in  a  communication  made  by  him  to  the 
Academie  des  Sciences^  of  Paris,  in  June,  1847,  that  the  ganglia  of  the 
great  sympathetic  and  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  enclose  the  same 

»  MuUer'a  Archiv.,  1844,  cited  by  Mr.  Paget,  in  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.,  April,  1845, 
p.  572. 
'  Cerebri  Anatome  oni  acoessit  Nervomm  Desoriptio,  &c.,  cap.  xxvi.,  Lond.,  1664. 

*  De  Ver&  Nervi  Interoostalis  Origine,  Gotting.,  1793;  Ck>Uect.  Dissert.  Anat.,ii.  939; 
and  Oper.  MinOr,  i.  503. 

♦  See  Appendix  to  Eng.  edit.,  by  I>r.  Copland. 
'  Lev'ons  d'Anatomie  Compar.  Introd.,  p.  26. 

^  Dissert,  de  Structure  Usuque  Gangliomm  ad  J.  B.  Morgagniom,  in  Morgagni  Ad- 
ver.  Anat.,  v.  101,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1741. 

'  De  Nervis  Comment.,  cap.  ii.  320. 

'  Pliilosoph.  Transact,  for  1829;  and  Inqairy  into  the  Nature  of  Sleep  and  Deatli, 
Lond.,  1834,  p.  14. 

»  Fletcher,  Rudiments  of  Physiology,  P.  ii.  a.  p.  68,  Edinb.,  1836. 

^  Philosophical  Transactions,  vols.  54,  57,  and  60 ;  Essays  on  the  Use  of  the  Gan- 
glions of  the  Nerves,  Shrewsbury,  1 771 ;  and  Medical  Essays  and  Observations  relating 
to  the  Nervous  System,  Evesham,  1795. 

•»  Archiv.  fur  die  Physiol.,  S.  226,  vii.,  HaUe,  1807. 

•«  Anatomie  G6n6rale,  torn.  i.  200,  and  ii.  405. 

**  See  the  excellent  article  by  Wagner,  entitled  Sympathischer  Nenr,  Ganglienstruo- 
tur  und  Nervenendigungen,  in  his  Handworterbnch  der  Physiologie,  17te  Liefening,S. 
360,  Braunschweig,  1847 ;  another  by  Budge,  on  the  Sympathetic,  with  special  relation 
to  the  Hearths  action,  Ibid.,  S.  406 ;  and  on  the  Sympathetic  Ganglia  of  the  Heart  by 
Wagner,  Ibid.,  S.  450. 
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kind  of  ganglionary  globules,  and  of  elementary  tubes,  but  in  differ- 
ent proportions;  and  hence  he  does  not  regard  them  as  separate 
nervous  systems. 

Although  connected  with  the  brain  by  the  branches  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  pairs  of  encephalic  nerves,  and  with  the  spinal  cord  by  the  spinal 
nerves,  the  sympathetic  does  not  appear  to  be  directly  influenced  by 
either;  as  the  functions  of  the  parts  to  which  its  ramifications  are  dis- 
tributed continue  for  some  time  after  both  brain  and  spinal  marrow 
have  been  separated;  nay,  as  in  the  case  of  the  heart  and  intestines, 
after  they  have  been  removed  from  the  body.  Yet  many  discussions 
have  been  indulged  regarding  the  origin  of  this  important  part  of  the 
nervous  system;  some  assigning  it  to  the  brain,  others  to  the  spinal 
marrow;  whilst  others  again  esteem  it  a  distinct  nerve,  communicating 
with  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  but  not  originating  from  either;  re- 
ceiving, according  to  M.  Broussais,'  by  the  cerebral  nerves,  the  excit- 
ant influence,  and  applying  it  to  movements  that  are  independent  of 
the  centre  of  perception.  In  like  manner,  he  aflarms,  when  irritation 
predominates  in  the  viscera,  it  is  conveyed  by  the  ganglionic  to  the 
cerebral  nerves,  which  transmit  it  to  the  brain.  Keil  and  Bichat, 
esteeming  the  sympathetic  to  be  the  great  nervous  centre  of  involun- 
tary functions,  have  termed  it  the  organic  nervous  system^  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  animal  nervous  system^  which  presides  over  the  animal 
functions ;  whilst  Lobstein,*  who  has  published  an  ex  professo  work  on 
the  subject,  assigns  three  functions  to  it.  1.  To  preside  over  nutrition, 
secretion,  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood ; 
2.  To  maintain  a  communication  between  different  organs  of  the  body; 
and  3.  To  be  the  connecting  medium  between  the  brain  and  abdominal 
viscera.  Eeraak,'  who  believes  that  the  animal  economy  possesses 
two  sensoriums, — the  one  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  the  other  in  the 
ganglionic  system, — considers,  that  as  in  the  cerebro-spinal  system  of 
nerves  two  orders  of  phenomena  occur, — the  perception  of  sensation, 
and  the  reaction  or  reflection  of  volition ;  so,  m  the  organic  nervous 
system,  two  analogous  actions  take  place, — organic  perception,  or,  as 
it  has  been  called,  Hallerian  irritability,  and  reaction  or  organic  reflec- 
tion, as  shown  by  J.  Miiller.* 

From  the  result  of  his  own  researches.  Dr.  Carpenter*  inferred,  that 
the  sympathetic  system  does  not  exist  in  the  lowest  classes  of  animals 
in  a  distinct  form ; — that  the  nervous  system  of  the  invertebrata,  taken 
as  a  whole,  bears  no  analogy  to  it,  and  that  as  the  divisions  of  this 
become  more  specialized,  some  appearance  of  a  separate  sympathetic 
presents  itself,  but  it  is  never  so  distinct  as  in  the  vertebrata;  hence 
ne  deduces,  and  with  probability,  that  as  the  sympathetic  system  is 

*  A  Treatise  on  Physiology  applied  to  Pathology,  translated  by  Drs.  John  BeU,  and 
R.  La  Roche,  p.  267,  Philad.,  1832. 

'  De  Nervi  Sympath.  Human.,  &c.,  translated  by  Dr.  Pancoast,  Philad.,  1831. 

*  Amnion's  Monatschrift,  June,  1840;  and  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Jan.,  1841, 
p.  240. 

*  Elements  of  Physiology,  by  Baly,  i.  736,  Lond.,  1838. 

*  Dissertation  on  the  Physiological  Inferences  to  be  deduced  from  the  Structure  of 
the  Nervous  System  in  the  luvertebrated  Classes  of  Animals,  Edinb.,  1839;  reprinted 
in  Dunglison's  Med.  Library,  Philad.,  1839;  also,  his  Principles  of  Human  Physiology, 
p.  Ill,  London,  1842. 
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not  developed  in  proportion  to  the  predominant  activity  of  the  func- 
tions of  organic  life,  but  in  proportion  to  the  developement  of  the 
higher  division  of  the  nervous  system,  its  office  is  not  to  preside  over 
the  former,  but  to  bring  them  in  relation  with  the  latter;  so  that  the 
actions  of  the  organs  of  vegetative  life  are  not  dependent  upon  it,  but 
influenced  by  it  in  accordance  with  the  operations  of  the  system  of 
animal  life. 

Again,  the  great  sympathetic  has  been  esteemed  to  be  the  visceral 
nerve  par  excellence^  or  the  one  that  supplies  the  different  viscera  with 
their  nervous  influence, — a  part  of  its  office  as  the  presumed  nervous 
system  of  organic  functions.  On  examining  its  course,  we  find  many 
filaments  proceeding  from  the  cervical  and  thoracic  ganglions,  interlac- 
ing and  forming  the  cardiac  plexus,  from  which  the  nerves  of  the  heart 
and  great  vessels  arise.  The  same  thoracic  ganglions  furnish  a  branch 
to  each  intercostal  artery.  A  nerve  of  the  great  sympathetic — called 
the  great  splanchnic  or  visceral — proceeding  from  some  of  the  thoracic 
ganglions,  passes  through  the  pillars  of  the  diaphragm  into  the  abdo- 
men, and  terminates  in  the  large  plexus  or  ganglion,  called  the  senu- 
lunar;  and  this  by  uniting  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  consti- 
tutes the  still  more  extensive  interlacing,— the  solar  plexus.  From  this, 
numerous  filaments  proceed,  which — by  accompanying  the  coronaria 
yentriculi,  hepatic,  splenic,  spermatic,  renal,  superior  and  inferior 
mesenteric,  and  hypogastric  arteries — are  distributed  to  the  parts  sup- 

Elied  with  blood  by  these  arteries, — the  stomach,  liver,  spleen,  test^ 
idneys,  intestines,  &c.  Weber,^  however,  who  examined  the  great 
sympathetic  in  different  animals,  affirms,  that  the  splanchnic  may  not 
be  the  sole  visceral  nerve,  but  that  the  eighth  pair  may  share  in  the 
function.  He  states,  that  the  great  sympathetic  is  less  developed,  the 
lower  the  animal  is  in  the  scale ;  whilst  the  eighth  pair  is  more  and 
more  developed  as  we  descend,  and  at  length  is  the  only  visceral  nerve 
in  some  of  the  moUusca.  Sir  A.  Cooper's*  experiments  satisfied  him, 
that  this  nerve  is  essential  to  the  digestive  process;  but  of  this  we  shall 
have  to  speak  hereafter.  In  the  prosecution  of  those  experiments  he 
found,  that  when  the  great  sympathetic  was  tied  on  a  dog,  but  little 
effect  was  produced;  the  animal's  heart  appeared  to  beat  more  quickly 
and  feebly  than  usual;  but  of  this  circumstance  he  could  not  be  posi- 
tive, on  account  of  the  natural  quickness  of  its  action.  The  animal 
was  kept  seven  days,  at  which  time  one  nerve  was  ulcerated  through, 
and  the  other  nearly  so,  at  the  situation  of  the  ligatures.  Another  ani- 
mal on  which  the  sympathetic  had  been  tied  nearly  a  month  l>efore, 
was  still  living  when  he  wrote.  When  the  pneumogastric  or  eighth 
pair,  the  phrenic,  and  the  great  sympathetic  were  all  tied  on  each  side, 
"  the  animal  lived  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  died  of 
dyspnoea."' 

These  experiments  would  appear  to  show,  either  that  the  great  sym- 
pathetic is  not  so  indispensable  to  the  economy  as  has  been  imagined ; 
or  that  it  is,  in  every  part,  a  generator  of  nervous  influence,  so  that 
if  its  connexion  with  the  brain  or  any  other  viscus  be  destroyed,  the 
divided  portions  may  still  possess  the  power  of  generating  nervous 

'  Anatora.  Comparat.  Nerv.  Sympath.,  Lipa.,  1817. 

•  Gujr'8  Hospital  Reports,  vol.'i.  p.  457,  London,  1836.  *  Ibid.,  p.  471. 
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agency.  But  if  we  admit  this  as  regards  the  system  of  the  great  sym- 
pathetic, we  shall  find,  that  it  is  difficult  to  extend  it  to  detached  por* 
tions  of  the  nervous  system  of  animal  life. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  uses  of  this  great 
division  of  the  nervous  system  is  far  from  being  precise;  for  whilst 
some  physiologists  believe  it  to  be  concerned  in  every  involuntary  and 
organic  action;  Dr.  Proctor^  thinks,  that  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
positive  determination  of  its  use  that  we  can  arrive  at  with  our  present 
limited  knowledge  is,  that "  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  tonic 
contraction  of  the  arterial  system,  and  for  nothing  else."  One  distin- 
guished observer,  M.  Magendie,*  inquires  whether  we  have  sufficient 
reason  for  the  belief,  that  it  is  a  nerve  at  all!  and  a  writer  of  distinc- 
tion. Dr.  J.  C.  B.  Williams,'  admits,  that  nothing  is  definitely  known 
as  to  the  properties  communicated  by  ganglionic  nerves;  and  he  adds: 
"Before  tne  influence  of  the  ganglionic  system  can  be  employed  as  an 
element  in  pathology,  its  existence  must  be  proved,  and  its  properties 
defined  in  physiology;  this  has  not  been  done." 

The  experiments  of  M.  Flpurens,^  exhibited  that  the  semilunar  is 
the  only  ganglion  that  shows  any  great  sensibility ;  and  henc^  it  has 
been  considered  as  a  sort  of  intervention  to  connect  the  viscera  with 
the  encephalon. 

6.  Tnie  Spinal^  Excito-Motory  or  Refi^x  Nervous  System. — Until  of 
late  years,  the  nervous  system  was  commonly  divided  into  the  cerebro- 
spinal and  the  sympathetic;  although  there  were  numerous  functions 
of  a  reflex  character,  which  could  not  be  well  explained  by  them ;  and 
which  had  attracted  the  attention  of  investigators  into  the  actions  of 
the  nervous  system.*  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Marshall  Hall*  for  an 
additional  division,  which  throws  light  on  many  of  the  obscure  phe- 
nomena that  had  not  previously  received  elucidation.  He  has  pro- 
posed to  divide  all  the  nerves  into  1.  The  cerebral  or  sentient  and 
voluntary.  2.  The  true  spinal  or  excito-motory.  S.  The  ganglionic 
or  nutrient  and  secretory. 

If  the  sentient  and  voluntary  functions  be  destroyed  by  a  blow  on 
the  head,  the  sphincter  muscles  still  contract  when  irritated,  because 
the  irritation  is  conveyed  to  the  spine,  and  the  reflex  action  takes 
place  to  the  muscle  so  as  to  throw  it  into  contraction.  But  if  the 
spinal  marrow  be  now  destroyed,  the  sphincters  remain  entirely  mo- 
tionless; because  the  centre  of  the  system  is  destroyed.  Dr.  Hall 
thinks,  that  a  peculiar  set  of  nerves  constitute,  with  the  true  spinal 
marrow  as  their  axis,  the  second  subdivision  of  the  nervous  system ; 
and  as  those  of  th^  first  subdivision  are  distinguished  into  sentient 

»  Medico-Chirnrg.  Rev.,  Jan.,  1845,  p.  182. 

«  Pi^is  de  Physiologie,  2de  4dit.,  i.  171,  Paris,  1825. 

'  Principles  of  Medicine,  3d  Amer.  edit.,  by  Dr.  Clymer,  p.  200,  note,  Philad.,  1848. 

*  Recherches  Exp^rimentales  sur  les  Propri^t^  et  les  Fonctions  dn  Syst^me  Nerveux, 
&c.,  2de  6dit.,  p.  229,  Paris,  1842. 

*  Whytt,  An  Essay  on  the  Vital  and  other  Involantary  Functions  of  Animals,  Edinb., 
1751 ;  The  Pffnciples  of  Physiology,  by  John  Augustas  Unzer ;  and  A  Dissertation  on 
the  Functions  of  the  Nervous  System,  by  George  Prochaska;  translated  and  edited  by 
Thomas  Laycock,  M.  D.,  Sydenham  Society's  edit.,  London,  1851. 

■  Lectures  on  the  Nervous  System,  Loud.,  1836,  or  Amer.  edit.,  Philad.,  1836;  also, 
his  Lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  in  London  Lancet,  Feb.  3  and 
Feb.  7,  1838. 
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and  voluntary,  these  may  be  distinguished  into  eoccUor  and  motory. 
The  firsts  or  excitor  nerves,  pursue  their  course  principally  from  in- 
ternal surfaces,  characterized  by  peculiar  excitabilities,  to  the  vesicular 
centre  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  medulla  spinalis;  the  second  or 
motor  nerves  pursue  a  reflex  course  from  the  medulla  to  the  muscles, 
having  peculiar  actions  concerned  principally  in  ingestion  and  egestion. 
The  motions  connected  with  the  first  or  cerebral  subdivision  are  some- 
times— indeed  frequently — spontanetyus ;  those  connected  with  the  true 
spinal  are,  he  believes,  always  excited.  Dr.  Hall  thinks  that  there  is 
good  reason  for  viewing  the  fifth,  and  posterior  spinal  nerves  as  con- 
stituting an  external  ganglionic  system  for  the  nutrition  of  the  external 
organs;  and  he  proposes  to  divide  the  ganglionic  subdivision  of  the 
nervous  system  into  1,  the  internal  ganglionic,  which  includes  that 
usually  denominated  the  sympathetic,  and  probably  filaments  of  the 
pneumogastric ;  and  2,  the  external  ganglionic,  embracing  the  fifth  and 
posterior  spinal  nerves.  To  the  cerebral  system  he  assigns  all  diseases 
of  sensation,  perception,  judgment,  and  volition, — therefore  all  pain- 
ful, mental,  and  comatose,  and  some  paralytic  diseases.  To  the  true 
spinal  or  excito-motory  or  rdlex  system  oelong  all  spasmodic  and  certain 
paralytic  diseases.  He  adds,  that  these  two  parts  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem influence  each  other  both  in  health  and  disease,  as  they  both 
influence  the  ganglionic  system.*  This  reflex  faculty  is  regarded  by 
Dr.  Brown-S^quard*  as  a  vital  property  belonging  to  the  spinal  cord; 
and  its  source  he  refers  to  the  nutrition,  which  maintains  the  organiza- 
tion of  that  nervous  centre. 

The  views  of  Dr.  Hall  on  the  excito-motory  function  have  been 
embraced  by  Miiller,*  Grainger,*  Carpenter,'  and  indeed,  with  more  or 
less  modification,  by  almost  all  physiologists.®  The  last  named  gentle- 
man inferred  from  his  inquiries,  that  the  actions  most  universally  per- 
formed by  a  nervous  system  are  those  connected  with  the  introduction 
of  food  into  the  digestive  cavity,  and  that  we  have  reason  to  regard 
this  class  of  actions  as  every  where  independent  of  volition,  and  per- 
haps also  of  sensation, — the  propulsion  of  food  along  the  oesophagus, 
in  man,  being  of  this  character; — that  for  the  performance  of  any 
action  of  this  nature,  a  nervous  circle  is  requisite,  consisting  of  an 
afferent  nerve,  on  the  peripheral  extremities  of  which  an  impression  is 
made, — a  ganglionic  centre,  where  the  white  fibres  of  which  that  nerve 
consists  terminate  in  gray  matter,  and  those  of  the  efierent  nerve  ori- 
ginate in  like  manner;  and  an  efferent  trunk  conducting  to  the  contrac- 
tile structure  the  motor  impulse,  which  originates  in  some  change 
between  the  gray  and  white  matter ; — that  in  the  lowest  animals  such 
actions  constitute  nearly  the  entire  function  of  the  nervous  system, — 
the  amount  of  those  involving  sensation  and  volition  being  very  small; 

'  Principles  of  the  Theory  aivd  Practice  of  Medicine,  by  MarshaU  HaU,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 
p.  243,  London,  1837,  and  American  edit,  by  Drs.  Bigelow  and  Holmes,  Bost.,  1839. 
'  Medical  Examiner,  August,  1852,  p.  483. 

*  Handbuch  der  Physiologic,  S.  333,  and  S.  688,  Ck>blenz,  1835, 1837,  or  the  English 
translation  by  Dr.  Baly,  i.  707,  London,  1838. 

*  On  the  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  London,  1837. 

*  Op.  cit. 

'  Todd  and  Bowman,  the  Physiological  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Man,  p.  312, 
London,  1845. 
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but  as  we  ascend  the  scale,  the  evidence  of  the  participation  of  true 
sensation  in  the  actions  necessary  for  acquiring  fbod,  as  shown  by  the 
developement  of  special  sensory  organs,  is  much  greater;  but  that  the 
movements  immediately  concerned  with  the  introduction  of  food  into 
the  stomach  remain  under  the  control  of  a  separate  system  of  nerves 
and  ganglia,  to  the  action  of  which  the  influence  of  the  cephalic  gan- 
glia— the  special  if  not  the  only  seat  of  sensibility  and  volition — is 
not  essential ;  that,  in  like  manner,  the  active  movements  of  respira- 
tion are  controlled  by  a  separate  system  of  nerves  and  ganglia,  ana  are 
not  dependent  upon  that  of  sensation  and  volition,  although  capable 
of  being  influenced  by  it; — that  whilst  the  actions  of  these  systems 
are,  in  the  lower  tribes,  almost  entirely  of  a  simply  reflex  character, 
we  find  them,  as  we  ascend,  gradually  becoming  subordinate  to  the 
will ;  and  that  this  is  effected  by  the  mixture  of  fibres  proceeding 
directly  from  the  cephalic  ganglia  with  those  arising  from  their  own 
centres; — that  the  locomotive  organs,  in  like  manner,  have  their  own 
centres  of  reflex  action,  which  are  independent  of  the  influence  of 
volition,  perhaps  also  of  sensation; — that  the  influence  of  the  will  is 
oonveyed  to  them  by  separate  nervous  fibres,  proceeding  from  the 
cephalic  ganglia,  and  that  similar  fibres  probably  convey  to  the  cephalic 
ganglia  the  impressions  destined  to  produce  sensations;^-that  the  sto- 
mato-gastric,  respiratory,  and  locomotive  centres  are  all  united  in  the 
spinal  cord  of  the  vertebrata,  where  they  form  one  continuous  gan- 
glionic mass,  and  that  the  nerves  connected  with  all  these  likewise 
receive  fibres  derived  immediately  from  the  cephalic  ganglia ; — and 
lastly,  that  whenever  peculiar  consentaneousness  of  action  is  required 
between  different  organs,  their  ganglionic  centres  are  united  more  or 
less  closely;  and  that  the  trunks  themselves  are  generally  connected 
by  bands  of  communication. 

On  the  whole,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  are  justi- 
fied, perhaps,  in  adopting  the  systematic  summary  of  the  functions  of 
the  nervous  system,"and  the  general  purposes  to  which  it  is  inservient, 
as  originally  given  by  the  writer  last  cited.*  1.  The  nervous  system 
receives  impressions,  which,  being  conveyed  by  its  afferent  fibres  to 
the  sensorium,  are  there  communicated  to  the  conscious  mind ;  and 
are  inservienl,  in  some  manner,  to  the  acts  of  that  mind.  As  the  re- 
sult of  these  acts,  a  motor  impulse  is  transmitted  along  efferent  nerves 
to  particular  muscles,  which  excites  them  to  contraction.  Of  these 
acts  the  encephalon,  and  nerves  communicating  with  it,  are  the  organs. 
2.  Certain  parts  of  the  nervous  system  receive  impressions,  which  are 

Sropagated  along  afferent  fibres  that  terminate  in  ganglionic  centres 
istinct  from  the  sensorium.  In  these,  a  reflex  motor  impulse  is  thus 
excited,  which  is  transmitted  along  efferent  trunks  proceeding  from 
those  centres,  and  excites  muscular  contraction  without  anv  necessary 
intervention  of  sensation  or  volition.  The  organs  of  this  ninction  are 
the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  is  not  continuous  with  the 
fibrous  structure  of  the  brain,  and  the  trunks  connected  with  it.  It  is 
the  true  spinal  or  excito-motory  system  of  Dr.  Hall.  8.  There  is  yet  a 
division  of  the  nervous  system,  which  appears  to  have  for  its  object  to 

I  Human  Physiology,  p.  79,  London,  1842 ;  see  also  Amer.  edit.,  Fliilad.,  1854, 
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combine  and  harmonize  the  muscular  movements  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  maintenance  of  organic  life.  It  may  likewise  influ- 
ence, and  connect  with  each  other  the  functions  of  nutrition,  secretion, 
lac, ;  although  these — like  the  muscular  movements  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  maintenance  of  organic  life — are  doubtless  essentially 
independent  of  it ;  and — as  has  been  shown — can  be  carried  on  where 
it  does  not  exist.  The  organ  of  these  acts  is  the  great  sympathetic. 
Of  late — as  will  be  seen  hereafter — Dr.  Carpenter*  has  contended  with 
much  force  for  the  existence  of  a  series  of  sensory  ganglia,  separate 
and  distinct  from  those  that  compose  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum — 
"  ganglia  of  the  nerves  of  sensation,  common  and  special,  which  are 
superposed,  as  it  were,  on  the  medulla  oblongata,"  and  which,  together, 
constitute  the  real  sensorium. 

It  has  been  urged  by  Dr.  Laycock,'  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
British  Association  at  York,  in  accordance  with  views  published  by 
him  four  years  previously,  that  the  brain,  although  the  organ  of  con- 
sciousness, is  subject  also  to  the  laws  of  reflex  action ;  and  that  in  this 
respect  it  does  not  differ  from  other  ganglia  of  the  nervous  system. 
He  regards  the  cerebral  nerves,  and  especially  the  optic,  auditory,  and 
olfactory,  as  afferent  excitor  nerves,  along  which  impressions  pass  to 
the  central  axis;  thence  to  be  communicated  to  the  motor  nerves,  and 
thus  give  rise  to  combined  muscular  acts,  or  to  irregular  spasmodic 
movements.  Hydrophobia  is  adduced  by  him  as  a  good  illustration 
of  these  cerebral  reflex  movements.  The  acknowledged  excito-motory 
phenomena  in  that  disease  may  be  induced. — First,  Through  the  nerves 
of  touch,  as  by  the  contact  of  water  with  the  surface  of  the  head, 
hands,  chest,  lips,  and  pharynx.  Secondly.  By  a  current  of  air  im- 
pinging on  the  face  or  chest.  Thirdly,  By  a  bright  surface,  as  a  mir- 
ror. FouriJily,  By  the  sight  of  water;  and  Fifthly .  By  the  idea  of 
water,  as  when  it  is  suggested  to  the  patient  to  drink.  The  author 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  offering  as  an  example  of  the  same  kind, 
vomiting  induced  by  the  sight  of  a  disgusting  object.  Here  the  im- 
pression is  first  made  upon  the  brain  through  an  organ  of  sense,  and 
the  reflex  motor  phenomena  concerned  in  vomiting  are  instantaneously 
excited; — facts,  which  at  least  prove,  that  although  the  gray  mattenof 
the  spinal  marrow  may  continue  to  execute  its  functions,  when  those 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system  are  suspended, — as  during  sleep 
or  an  attack  of  epilepsy, — it  is  capable  of  being  excited  to  action  by 
impressions  made  through  the  latter,  in  the  same  manner  as  by  im- 
pressions made  on  the  afferent  spinal  nerves  themselves. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  will  be  understood,  that  each  nerve 
as  it  issues  from  the  spinal  canal  must  be  composed  of  various  fa.sci- 
culi : — one,  sensory  or  of  sensation,  connected  with  the  posterior  me- 
dullary tract,  and  continuous  with  the  medullary  matter  of  the  brain; 
another,  connected  with  the  anterior  medullary  tract,  and  conveying 
the  influence  of  volition  from  the  brain  along  the  spinal  cord  and 
nerves  to  the  muscles;  a  third,  consisting  of  excitor  fibres,  terminating 

*  Human  Physiology,  4tli  Ainer.  edit.,  p.  320,  Philad.,  1850,  and  new  edit.,  p.  488, 
Philad.,  1865. 

'  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  Jan.,  1845,  p.  298 ;  see  also  an  interesting 
essay  by  him  on  the  Functions  of  the  Brain,  in  Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  July, 
1855,  p.  155, 
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in  the  gray  or  ganglionic  matter  of  the  cord,  and  conveying  impres- 
sions to  it;  and  a  fourth,  consisting  of  motor  fibres,  arising  from  the 
gray  matter  of  the  cord,  and  conveying  the  nervous  influence  reflected 
to  the  muscles. 

It  would  appear  that  a  part  of  each  root 
enters  the  gray  matter  of  tne  cord;  whilst  a 

{)art  is  continuous  with  the  white  or  medul- 
ary  matter;  and  Dr.  Stilling^  affirms — as 
the  result  of  his  researches — that  of  the  fibres 
of  the  posterior  roots  some  form  loops  in  the 
gray  matter,  and  become  continuous  with 
those  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  same  side; 
whilst  others  cross  the  gray  matter,  and  be- 
come continuous  with  those  of  the  anterior 
roots  of   the  opposite  side.     It  has  been 

Pig.  206. 


Transyer^e  Seotioo  of  the  Medalla. 
The  transverse  graj  fibres  are  the  continuation  of  the  roots 
of  the  nerves;  the  longitadlnal  white  and  graf  flbx^  are  Indi- 
cated bj  points. 


Stmotore  of  the  Spioal  Cord,  lo- 
oordiog  to  Stilliog. 

A.  Posterior  fibres  eontiimouB  witk 
the  anterior  of  the  same  side, 
through  the  naeleiis  of  the  eord. 
B.  Posterior  fibres  eontinaoos  with 
the  anterior  of  the  o^p6slte  side. 


shown,  too,  by  Mr.  Newport,*  that  there  are  other  fibres,  whicb  pass 
from  the  posterior  into  the  anterior  roots  of  other  nerves,  above  and 
below,  both  on  the  same  and  the  opposite  side. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  daily  observation,  that  hemorrhage  into  one 
hemisphere  of  the  brain  produces  loss  of  sensation  in  the  opposite  side 
of  the  body ;  and  the  decussation  of  the  sensory  fibres  has  generally, 
perhaps,  been  considered  to  take  place  in  the  medulla  oblongata;  whilst 
some  physiologists  have  referred  it  to  the  pons  varolii,  tubercula  quad- 
rigeraina,  and  crura  cerebri.  Dr.  Brown -SAjnard,^  however,  found, 
from  experiments  on  guinea-pigs,  dogs,  cats,  sheep  and  rabbits,  that  in 
the  case  of  a  lesion  of  one  side  of  the  spinal  cord,  a  diminution  or  loss 
of  sensibility  is  produced  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  whence  he 
infers,  that  most  of  the  impressions  made  on  one  side  of  the  body  are 
transmitted  to  the  sensorium  by  the  opposite  side  of  the  spinal  cord. 
This  is  the  reverse  of  what  occurs  in  regard  to  motion ;  for  a  lesion  of 
the  right  side  of  the  spinal  cord  causes  a  loss  or  diminution  of  voluntary 
movements  in  the  same  side  of  the  body;  and  this  is  explained  by  the 

*  UntenuGhangen  tiber  die  Textar  des  Ruckeiimarks,  yon  Dr.  B.  Stilling  and  Dr. 
J.  WaUach,  S.  51,  Leipi.,  1S42. 

'  Philosophical  Transactions,  1843,  and  Dr.  Carpenter,  2d  Amer.  edit.,  p.  125, 
Fhilad.,  1845. 

*  Medical  Examiner,  Nov.  1852,  p.  708,  and  his  Experimental  and  Clinical  Re- 
searches on  the  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Spinal  Cord  and  some  other  parts  of 
the  nervous  centres,  Richmond,  1855. 
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motor  fibres  decussating  in  the  medulla  oblongata  only ;  whilst  tbe 
decussation  of  the  sensory  occurs  in  every  part  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Much,  doubtless,  still  remains  to  be  accomplished,  before  we  can 
consider  views  in  regard  to  the  nervous  system  established.  Like  many 
important  questions  of  physiology,  they  may  be  regarded  as  in  a  tran- 
sition state;  but  the  zeal  and  activity  of  physiological  inquirers  are 
daily  throwing  light  upon  many  points ;  and  of  these  there  are  none  sur-. 
rounded  with  more  obscurity  than  those  that  appertain  to  this  subject 

All  the  parts  described  as  constituting  the  nervous  system — brain, 
cerebellum,  medulla  spinalis,  and  nerves — are  formed  of  the  primary 
nervous  fibre,  the  nature  of  which  has  been  already  described.  The 
neurhte  or  substance  of  which  they  are  constituted  is  soft  and  pulpy; 
but  the  consistence  varies  in  different  portions,  and,  in  the  whole,  at 
different  ages.  In  the  foetus  it  is  almost  fluid;  in  youth  of  greater 
firmness;  and  in  the  adult  still  more  so.  This  softness  of  structure  in 
the  encephalon  of  the  foetus  is  by  no  means  inutile.  It  admits  of  the 
pressure,  which  takes  place,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  cases  of 
parturition,  whilst  the  head  is  passing  through  the  pelvis,  without  the 
child  sustaining  any  injury.  On  examining,  however,  the  consistence 
of  different  brains,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  period  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  death  of  the  individual,  as  the  brain  loses  its  firm- 
ness by  being  kept;  and  ultimately  becomes  semi-fluid.  It  is  likewise 
rendered  fluid  by  disease,  constituting  ramollmement  du  cerveau  or 
mollescence  of  the  brain^  to  which  the  attention  of  pathologists  has  been 
directed  of  comparatively  late  years,  but  without  much  important 
advantage  to  science. 

When  the  encephalon  is  fresh,  it  has  a  faint,  spermatic,  and  some- 
what tenacious  smell.  This,  according  to  M.  Chaussier,  has  persisted 
for  years  in  brains  that  have  been  dried. 

iJeurine  has  been  subjected  to  analysis  by  M.  Vauquelin,'  and  found 
to  contain,  water,  80*00 ;  white  fatty  matter,  4-58 ;  red  fatty  matter, 
called  cerebrin^  0*70 ;  osmazome,  1'12 ;  albumen,  7*00 ;  phosphorus, 
1'50 ;  sulphur,  and  acid  phosphates  of  potassa,  lime,  and  magnesia,  5-13. 
M.  Couerbe's. analysis  of  that  of  the  brain*  gives,  1.  A  pulverulent 
yellow  fat,  stearconote;  2.  An  elastic  yellow  idX^  cerancephahte ;  3.  A 
reddish-yellow  oil,  eleanoephol ;  4,  A  white  fatty  matter,  cerebroie^  the 
white  faJtiy  matter  of  Vauquelin,  the  ntyebcone  of  Kuhn ;  5.  Cerebral 
cholesterin — cholesierote;  and  the  salts  found  by  Vauquelin, — lactic 
acid,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  which  form  a  part  of  the  fats  above 
mentioned.*  In  the  spinal  cord,  there  is  more  fatty  matter,  and  less 
osmazome,  albumen,  and  water.  In  the  nerves,  albumen  predominates, 
and  fatty  matters  are  less  in  quantity.  Researches  by  M.  Lassaigne 
show,  that  water  constitutes  y'^^ths  of  the  nerves ;  and  ^^tlis  of  the 
brain ;  whilst  the  proportion  of  albumen  in  the  former  is  iVo^^^s ;  in 
the  latter,  yj^ths.  He  found  the  neurine  of  different  parts  of  the  brain 
to  be  composed  as  follows : 

»  Annales  de  Chim.,  Ixxxi.  37 ;  and  Annals  of  Philosophy,  I.  332. 

'  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  Ivi.  160. 

•  For  John's  Analysis  of  the  white  and  gray  cerebral  matter,  see  Journal  de  Chunie 
Mddicale,  Aoftt,  1835.  See,  also,  Simon's  Medical  Chemistry,  p.  81,  Lond.,  1845 ;  or 
Amer.  edit.,  Philad.,  1846. 
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The  whole  Brain. 

White  porUon. 

Ontjr  portion. 

Water,                                                77-0 

73*0 

85*0 

Albumen,                                              9*6 

9-9 

7-5 

White  fatty  matter,                            7-2 

13-9 

1-0 

Red  fatty  matter,                                3-1 

0*9 

3-7 

Osmazome,  lactio  aoid,  and  salts,      2*0 

1*0 

1*4 

Earthy  phosphate,                               1*1 

1-3 

1*2 

100-0  100*0  lOO-O* 

M.  Raspail*  has  pointed  out  two  other  differences.  First^  when  a 
nerve  is  left  upon  a  plate  of  glass  in  dry  air,  it  becomes  dry,  without 
putrefying,  whilst  cerebral  neurine  putrefies  in  twenty -four  hours;  and 
secondly^  the  dried  nerve  has  all  the  physical  characters  of  the  corneous 
substances, — nails,  hair,  and  other  analogous  bodies;  and  in  their 
chemical  relations,  these  bodies  do  not  differ  sufficiently  to  repel  the 
analogy.  Neither  the  chemical  analysis  of  neurine,  nor  inquiry  into 
its  minute  structure  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  has,  however,  thrown 
light  upon  the  wonderful  functions  executed  by  this  elevated  part  of 
the  organism. 

It  would  seem,  that  neurine  is,  in  composition,  intermediate  between 
fat  and  the  compounds  of  protein ;  it  contains  nitrogen,  which  is  not 
present  in  fats,  but  in  smaller  proportion  than  in  protein ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  much  richer  in  carbon  than  protein  or  its  compounds. 
Phosphorus,  too,  is  an  essential  ingredient.  According  to  researches 
by  M.  Fr^my,  there  is  in  cerebral  neurine  a  peculiar  acid,  analogous 
to  the  fatty  acids,  which  he  calls  cerebric  acid,  and  which  contains  nitro- 
gen and  phosphorus;  this  is  mixed  with  an  albuminous  substance; 
with  an  oily  acid — oleo-phosphoric ;  with  cholesterin;  and  with  small 
quantities  of  olein  and  margarin,  and  oleic  and  margaric  acids.* 

As  Lehmann,*  however,  has  remarked,  the  analysis  of  the  nervous 
tissue  is  still  very  imperfect.* 

To  the  naked  eye,  neurine  appears  under  two  forms; — ^the  one  gray 
and  of  a  softer  consistence;  the  other  white,  and  more  compact.  The 
former  is  called  the  vesicular,  g'f^y^  cortical,  dneritious,  or  pulpy  sub- 
stance; the  latter,  the  tubular,  white,  medullary,  or  fibrous,  called 
"tubular"  in  consequence  of  its  consisting  of  tubes  of  great  minute- 
ness, which  are  filled  with  a  kind  of  granular  albuminous  pith  that  can 
be  squeezed  from  them, — a  view  aaopted  by  most  histologists.  Dr. 
James  Stark  has,*  however,  affirmed,  as  the  result  of  his  examination, 
— and  Mulder  and  Bonders  accord  with  him — ^that  the  matter  which 
fills  the  tubes  is  of  an  oily  nature,  differing,  in  no  essential  respect, 
from  butter  or  soft  fat,  and  remaining  of  a  fiuid  consistence  during  the 

I  Journal  de  Chi^.  M^ic. ;  and  Pharmaceutisohes  Central  Blatt,  Nor.  19, 1836,  8. 
765. 
«  Chimie  Organique,  p.  217,  Paris,  1833. 

*  Jouru.  des  Connais.  Med.-Chir.,  Jan.,  1841 ;  also  Tamer  and  Liebig's  Chemistrj, 
7th  edit.,  p.  1195,  Lond.,  1842. 

*  Lehrbuch  der  Phjsiologischen  Chemie,  iii.  123,  Leipzig,  1851 ;  and  Amer.  edit,  of 
Dr.  Daj's  translation,  by  Dr.  Robert  E.  Rogers,  ii.  266,  Philad.,  1855. 

'  For  the  recent  analyses  of  the  neurine  of  man  and  the  mammalia,  by  Von  Bibra, 
Bchlossberger,  and  others,  see  an  excellent  resumd  by  Dr.  Day,  in  Brit,  and  For.  Med.- 
Chir.  Rev.,  July,  1855,  p.  223. 

«  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  No.  56,  Lond.,  1843. 
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life  of  the  animal,  or  whilst  it  retains  its  natural  temperature ;  but  be- 
coming granular  or  solid  when  the  animal  dies. 

Lehmann*  is  of  opinion,  that  although  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  direct 
proof  from  microscopical  observations,  or  rather  to  form  a  judgment 
from  them,  the  descriptions  of  the  alterations  experienced  by  the  me- 
dulla or  nerve-pulp  on  the  addition  of  diflferent  reagents — in  becoming 
coarsely  or  finely  granular  or  crystalline — seem  to  indicate,  that  the 
nerve-pulp  contains  a  soluble  protein  substance,  in  the  closest  admix- 
ture with  a  fat  dissolved  by  easily  decomposable  soaps,  and  that  the 
visibility  of  the  pulp  is  owing  less  to  the  coagulation  of  this  albuminous 
body  than  to  the  separation  of  the  fat  from  the  decomposing  soaps  and 
the  albuminous  substance.  The  pith  that  fills  the  tubes  or  the  axis 
cylinder  he  regards  as  a  protein  substance  presenting  many  resera- 

blances  to  the  sub- 
Fig.  207.  stance  of  the  muscu- 
^J  c  lar  fibrils — syntonic; 
^  I  *  J^Si.  and  he  dissents,  there- 
fore, from  the  view  of 
those — as  Mulder  and 
Bonders — who  regard 
it  to  be  composed  of 
fat,  or  at  all  events  of 
a  very  fatty  substance. 
The  tubular  nervous 
matter,  wherever  it  is 
found,  seems  to  consist 
of  fibres,  which  have  a 
definite  arrangement 
Two  kinds  of  primi- 
tive fibre,  according 
to  the  researches  of 
Messrs.  Todd  and 
Bowman,'  are  present 
in  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, which  they  dia- 

TubalAr  Nerre-llbres.  tinguish  as  the  tubuhr 

A.  Tabular  nerve-flbres,  showing  the  ainaoiu  oatline  and  doable   Jl^Te  OT  fierve  tube^  and 

the  gelatinous  fibre^ — 


'eontonn. 

B.  Diagram  to  show  the  parts  of  a  tabular  fibre,  yix. : 
Wanout  tube,  %  2.  WhUe  tubdanoe  or  medullaru  sheath. 
primlHve  band. 


1, 1.  Mem- 
3.  Axis  or 


c.  Figare  (Imaginarj)  intended  to  represent  the  appearances  occa- 
lionallj  seen  in  the  tabular  fibres.  1, 1.  Membrane  of  the  tube  seen 
at  parts  where  the  white  substance  has  separated  from  it.  2.  A  part 
where  the  white  subsUnce  is  interrupted.  3.  Axis  projecting  berond 
fhe  broken  end  of  the  tube.  4.  Part  of  the  contents  of  the  tube  ee- 
eaped. 


the  former  infinitely 
the  more  numerous, 
and  the  latter  found 
chiefly  in  the  sympa- 
thetic system.  The 
tubular  fibres  vary  in 

to  TuS^juth  of  an  inch;  but  their  average 

width  is  from  j^'^^th  to  ^rfo„th  of  an  inch.  The  gelatinous  fibre  is 
devoid  of  the  whiteness  that  characterizes  the  tubular  fibre;  and  the 
gray  colour  of  certain  nerves,  it  has  been  thought,  is  dependent  chiefly 

'  Op.  cit. 

*.  Sr*  '^*^^»  ^^'  Nenroufl  Centrea,  in  Cyclop,  of  Anat.  and  Phys.,  Pt,  xxvi.,  p.  707 : 
and  The  Physiological  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Man,  p.  208,  London,  1845. 


diameter  from  jB^outh  even 
is  from  j^'^^th 
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Fig.  208. 


b=. 


Qelatinoas  Nerre-fibrei. 

a  and  ftmagniltod  340  dlMn«torB,  after  Han- 
nover; c  and  c{  after  Kemak^ 


Fig.  209. 


upon  the  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  gelatinous  fibres.  Hence 
they  have  been  sometimes  termed  gray  fibres.  These  are  in  general 
smaller  than  the  tubular  fibres, — their 
average  diameter  ranging  between  the 
5Q>^^th  and  the  ^^j^opth  of  an  inch.^ 

The  central  portion  of  each  nerve- 
fibre  differs  from  the  peripheral :  the 
former  has  been  termed  by  Rosenthal 
and  Purkinje  the  axis-cylinder:  the 
latter  is  the  medullary  or  white  sub- 
stance  of  Schwann^  and  to  it  the  white 
colour  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  is 
chiefly  due. 

The  researches  of  histologists  have 
shown  that  vesicles  or  cells  containing 
nuclei  and  nucleoli,  and  called  also 
nerve  corpuscles  and  globxiles  and  gan- 
glion  corpuscles  and  globules^  are  the  es- 
sential elements  of  gray  or  vesicular  matter.  These  are  found  in  the 
nervous  centres,  mingled  with  nerve-fibres,  and  imbedded  in  a  dimly 
shaded  or  granular  substance.  They  give  to  the  ganglia  and  to  certain 
parts  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  the  peculiar  grayish  or  reddish-gray 
appearance  by  which  they  are  characterized.  They  are  large  nucleated 
cells,  filled  with  a  finely  granular  material; 
some  of  which  is  often  daHc,  like  pigment; 
— the  nucleus,  which  is  vesicular,  contain- 
ing a  nucleolus.  The  marginal  figure  (Fig. 
209)  represents  some  that  have  a  regular 
outline.  Others,  as  in  Fig.  210,  are  caudate 
or  stellate^  and  have  tubular  processes  issu- 
ing from  them,  filled  with  the  same  kind 
of  granular  matter  as  is  contained  in  the 
corpuscle. 

The  gray  substance  is  not  always  at  the 
exterior,  nor  the  medullary  in  the  interior. 
In  the  medulla  spinalis,  their  situation  is 
the  reverse  of  what  it  is  in  the  brain.  In 
the  invertebrata,  the  gray  matter  forms  the  nuclei  of  the  ganglia,  which 
are  the  centres  of  the  nervous  system ;  and  the  true  spinal  system, 
which  occupies  the  interior  of  the  spinal  cord,  has  been  regarded  §8  a 
chain  of  similar  ganglia.  It  is  the  organ,  as  already  shown,  of  the 
spinal  excito-motory  nervous  function.  Ruysch  considered,  that  the 
gray  portion  owes  its  colour  to  the  bloodvessels  that  enter  it;*  and,  in 
this  opinion,  Haller,  Adelon,'and  others,*  concur;  but  this  is  not  pro- 
bable, and  it  has  not  been  by  any  means  demonstrated,  nor  has  the 

'  See  on  the  diftpntes  in  regard  to  the  two  sets  of  nerre  fibres,  and  especially  on  the 
so  called  fibres  of  Kemak  or  gelatinous  fibres.  Dr.  J.  Dnimmond,  Art.  Sympathetic  Nerve, 
in  Cyclop,  of  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  Pt.  xlvii.  j).  433,  London,  Angnst,  185&. 

«  Oper.,  Amstel.,  1727. 

*  Physiologie  de  THomme,  2de  6dit.,  i.  208,  Paris,  1829. 

*  Carpenter,  Human  Physiology,  p.  SH,  Lend.,  1842. 
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Ganglion  Corpusoles. 

In  one  a  second  nueleut  is  risible. 
The  nadeaa  of  several  contains  on4  or 
two  nacieoli. 


Bature  of  the  pigmental  matter  been  detected/  The  medullary  portion 
has  the  appearance  of  being  fibrous ;  and  it  has  been  so  regarded 
by  Leeuenhoek,*  VieURsons^  Steno,  and  Gall  and  Spurzheim.'  Mal- 
pighi*  believed  the  gray  cortical  substance  to  be  an  assemblage  of 

small    follicles,    intended   to 
Fig,  210,  secrete  the  nervous  fluid;  and 

the  white  medullary  sub- 
stance to  be  composed  of  the 
excretory  vessels  of  these 
follicles;  and  an  analogous 
view  is  entertained  by  many 
physiologists  of  the  present 
day, — the  gray  matier  at 
least  being  regarded  as  the 
generator  of  the  nervous  in- 
fluence; the  white  matter  a^J 
chiefly  concerned  in  its  coa- 
duetion.  Gall  and  8piin&- 
heim  conjecture,  that  the  use 
of  the  gray  matter  is  to  be 
,  ,  ^,  V.         ■  X    ,jf  the  soured  or  nourisher  of 

B     '    .^f^^^s^    ^^M^^'  _        the  white  fibres.     The  facte, 
/  'ip^^-^i^Hn^HH^^Mfl^     ^^  which  they  support  their 

I  ^P^pHm^K     view,   are,  that   the   ncrvei 

f  ^   ^       :ipr       nppbar  to  be  enlarged  when 

they  pass  through  a  mass  of 
grny  matter^  and  that  masses 
of  this  ^vibstance  are  de}>osit- 
ed  iu  all  parts  of  the  spinal 
cord  where  it  sends  out 
nerves;  but  Tiedemaun*  has 
remarked,  that  iu  the  ftt?t«s 
the  medullary  is  developed 
before  the  cortical  portion,  and  he  conceives  the  use  of  the  latter  to  be 
— to  convey  arterial  blood,  whieli  may  be  needed  by  the  iniHlullary 
portion  for  the  due  execution  of  its  functions.  After  all,  however,  it 
must  be  admitted  with  Dr.  Allen  Thomson,'*  that  the  general  conclusion 
deducible  from  all  the  facts  would  seem  to  be,  that  whilst  the  gray 
fibres  predominate  in  the  organic  or  sympathetic  nerves,  and  the  tubu- 
lar fy^tres  in  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  these  two  elements  are  mixH, 
in  viiriuus  proportions,  in  the  great  divisions  of  the  nervous  system; 
and  that,  therefore,  these  divisions^  although,  in  a  great  measure,  struc- 
turally diilerent,  are  not  altogether  distinct  from,  or  independent  of, 
each  other,  "But''— he  properly  adds — "in  regard  to  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  structures  and  nature  of  the  different  varieties  of  the  oerv- 

*  Twld,  Cyclop,  of  Anat,  and  Physml.,  Pt.  %3lv,  p,  G47,  Lond,,  1844* 
>  Philo«»  Tmnsflct.,  U71,  p.  S9{K 
'  R«obert3iit?iJ  sur  le  Bytiti'me  N erven i  eu  gSn^ral^  et  sur  celni  da  C«?rTeatt  en  pAlti* 

cnliur,  avec  figurtss,  Pari  a,  1809. 

*  O^K^r.  M^lpigidi,  nml  Mitiijzt^ti  BibL  Annt.,  i  32K 
^  Ani^taniie  und  HUilung^t^ei^cUicbta  dv^  (ieMra^^  tnit  TAfelii,  KUnibetf ,  1S1S» 

*  Uutlmes  of  Fhysinlogy,  Pu  h  p.  165,  Edinb.,  1848. 


a,  a..  Troin  Ih*  iffwfwtr  p^ri  of  thm  j^my  matlftr  at  |he  tna- 
Tuliitltm*  of  thp  ci?rfbel]iidj.     Thtt  Iwrfff^r  ppcjeej'urM  an*  dl< 

tin;  c**n"liHlikitn.  r,  ft.  Other*  fruio  rlj.**  jn.'^.t-lmt'ii  of  gny 
miitEcr  !t(  the  dur^tal  rc^oa  of  th«>  curd.  Tboiw  i?tin>tii1i]  ■^\g' 
mctit.  whleb  nwrrmind.f  th«  tinclfni*  in  f,    Itt  nil  1)10  ppieci- 
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OU8  texture,  it  is  unquestionable  that  much  still  remains  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  laborious  investigation." 

Of  the  mode  in  which  .the  tubular  neurine  communicates  with  the 

Fig.  212. 


Hioroseopic  Ganjclion  from  Heart  of  Frog. 
Unipoliir  Ganglionic  Cell. 


Bipolar  OangHonio  Cells  and  Nenre-fibres  from 
ganglion  of  5tb  Pair  in  Lamprey. 


vesicular  we  know  nothing,  as  yet,  that  is  very  definite ;  that  a  direct 
communication  must  exist  appears  to  be  evident.     Histologists  have 

Fig.  213. 


Connection  between  ncrve-fibrea  and  nerve  eorpuscies ;  from  tbe  roots  of  a  spinal  nenre  of  the  lay. 
A.  A  nerve-corpa8cIe,  encaped  by  presenre  from  the  capsnie  formed  aronnd  it  by  the  dilated  sheath  of 
the  nerve-tabule ;  it  shows  also  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  outer  portion  of  the  substance  of  the 
nerve  as  it  comes  into  relation  with  the  corpuscles.  B.  A  nerve-corpuscle  inclosed  withiii  a  dilated  por- 
tion of  the  sheath  of  a  nerve:  part  of  the  granular  material  of  the  corpuscle  la  continuoua  with  the  cen- 
tral substance  of  the  nerve  in  the  course  of  which  it  is  inserted. 

detected  it,  and  it  has  been  noticed,  that  a  vesicle  or  cell  gives  off  at 
times,  a  single  prolongation,  in  which  case  the  ganglionic  cell  is 
termed — unipolar;  whilst  at  others,  a  ganglion  cell  seems  to  be  c  n- 
tained  in  a  nerve-tube,  having  each  of  its  extremities  prolonged  into 
a  fibre  or  tubule,  when  the  cell  is  termed — bipolar.  The  former  is  said 
to  be  more  common  in  man  and  the  higher  vertebrata, — the  latter  in 
fishes.  In  certain  parts  of  the  nervous  centres  of  man,  stellate  gan- 
glionic cells  send  out  radiating  prolongations,  some  of  which  have 
been  observed  communicating  with  the  axis  cylinder,  of  nerve  tubes.' 
Bidder  noticed  the  transition  of  primitive  fibre  cells  of  the  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves,  as  well  as  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  white  substance 


^  Eoker,in  Carpenter^s  Phnciples  of  Human  Physiology,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  431,  Philad., 
1855. 
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into  cells  of  the  gray,  in  great  abundance.*  Vesicles  or  corpuscle* 
are  seen,  however,  that  do  not  seem  to  be  immediately  connected 
with  nerves.' 

Sir  Charles  Bell'  affirms,  that  he^has  found,  at  different  times,  all  the 

internal  parts  of  the  brain 
diseased,  without  loss  of  sense; 
but  he  has  never  seen  disease 
general  on  the  surface  of  the 
hemispheres  without  derange- 
ment or  oppression  of  mind 
during  the  patient's  life ;  and 
hence  he  concludes,  that  the 
vesicular  matter  of  the  brain 
is  the  seat  of  the  intellect,  and 
the  tubular  of  the  subservient 
parts/  A  similar  use  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  vesicular  por- 
tion, from  pathological  ob- 
servations, by  MM.  Foville 
and  Pinel  Grandchamp.'  This 
view  would  afford  consider- 
able support  to  the  opinions  of 
Gall,  Spurzheim,  and  others, 
who  consider  the  organs  of 
the  cerebral  faculties  to  be  con- 
stituted of  expansions  of  the 
columns  of  the  spinal  marrow 
and  medulla  oblongata,  and  to 
terminate  by  radiating  fibres 

1.  Vertebral  arteries.    2.  Two  anterior  spinal  branches     r^j^  fUp  nprinnprv  nf  t.ViP  Hrftin  • 

uniting  to  form  a  single  ressel.    3.  One  of  the  posterior     ^^  lUC  pcripncry  OI  inC  Orain , 

'    Posterior  meningeal.    5.  Inferior  cere-     aS  WCll  aS  tO  thOSC  Ot   Al.  DCS- 

moulins,®  and  others  who  re- 
gard the  convolutions  as  the 
seat  of  the  mind.  We  have, 
however,  cases  on  record,  that 
signally  conflict  with  this  view 
of  the  subject;  in  which  the  cortical  substance  has  been  destroyed,  and 
jet  the  moral  and  intellectual  manifestations  have  been  little,  if  at  all, 
mjured.  Many  years  ago,  the  author  dissected  the  brain  of  an  indi- 
vidual of  rank  in  the  British  army  of  India,  in  the  anterior  lobes  of 
which  neither  medullary  nor  cortical  portion  could  be  distinguished, — 
both  one  and  the  other  appearing  to  be  broken  down  into  a  semi-puru- 

•  Dr.  J.  W.  Ogle,  Report  of  Micrology,  in  Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Cbir.  Rev.,  Oct.,  1865, 
p.  525. 

>  See,  on  aU  this  subject,  KoUiker,  MikroBkopisohe  Anatomie,  ii.  50S,  Leipzic,  1850, 
or  Amer.  edit,  of  Sydenham  Society's  edition  of  his  Manual  of  Histology,  p.  356,  Phila- 
delphia, 1854 ;  and  Drummond,  Cyclop,  of  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  loc.  oit. 

•  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  5th  Amer.  edit.,  by  J.  D.  Godman,  p.  29,  New  York, 
1827. 

*  See  two  interesting  pathological  cases,  confirming  this  view  of  the  function  o(  the 
gray  matter,  by  Dr.  Cowan,  in  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  April  16, 1845. 

*  Sur  le  Syst^me  Nerveux,  Paris,  1820. 

'  Anatomie  des  Syst^mes  Nerveux  des  Animaux  ii  Yert^bres,  p.  599,  Paris,  1825. 
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spinal  arteries.  4.  Posterior  meningeal,  fi. 
bellar.  6.  Basilar  artery  giving  off  its  transrerse  branches 
to  either  side.  7.  Superior  cerebellar  arterj.  8.  Posterior 
oerebral.  9.  Posterior  commnnicating  branch  of  the  in- 
ternal carotid.  10.  Internal  carotid,  showing  the  curva- 
tures it  makes  within  the  skull.  11.  Ophthalmic  ariery 
divided  across.  12.  Middle  cerebral  arterj.  13.  Anterior 
cerebral  arteries  connected  bj,  14.  Anterior  communicat- 
ing artery. 
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lent,  amorptous  substance;  yet  the  intellectual  faculties  had  been 
nearly  unimpaired,  although  the  morbid  process  must  have  been  of 
some  duration. 

The  encephalon  affords  many  striking  instances  of  the  diflTerent 
effects  produced  by  sudden,  and  by  gradual  interference  with  its  func- 
tions. Whilst  a  depressed  portion  of  bone  or  an  extravasation  of  blood 
may  suddenly  give  rise  to  the  abolition  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties,  gradual  compression  by  a  tumour  may  scarcely  interfere  with 
any  of  its  manifestations. 

The  circulation  of  blood  in  the  encephalon  requires  notice.  The 
arteries  are  four  in  number, — two  internal  carotids^  and  two  vertebrals  : 
to  these  may  be  added  the  spinal  or  middle  artery  of  the  dura  mater, — 
arteria  meningcea  media.  The  carotid  arteries  enter  the  head  through 
the  carotid  canals,  which  open  on  each  side  of  the  sella  turcica,  or  of 
the  chiasma  of  the  optic  nerves.  The  vertebral  arteries  enter  the  head 
through  the  foramen  magnum  of  the  occipital  bone;  unite  on  the 
medulla  oblongata  to  form  the  basilary  artery,  which  passes  forward 
along  the  middle  of  the  pons  Varolii ;  and,  at  the  anterior  part  of  the 
pons,  gives  off  lateral  branches,  which  inosculate  with  corresponding 
branches  of  the  carotids,  and  form  a  kind  of  circle  at  the  base  of  the 
brain,  which  has  been  called  circulua  arteriosus  of  Willis.  The  passage 
of  the  bloodvessels  is  extremely  tortuous,  so  that  the  blood  does  not 
enter  the  brain  with  great  impetus;  and  they  become  capillary  before 
they  penetrate  the  organ, — an  arrangement  of  importance,  when  we 
regard  the  large  amount  of  blood  sent  to  it.  This  nas  been  estimated 
as  high  as  one-eighth  of  the  whole  fluid  transmitted  from  the  heart. 
The  amount  does  not  admit  of  accurate  appreciation,  but  it  is  consider- 
able. It  of  course  varies  according  to  circumstances.  In  hypertro- 
phy of  the  heart,  the  quantity  is  sometimes  increased ;  as  well  as  in 
ordinary  cases  of  what  are  called  determinations  of  blood  to  the  head. 
Here,  too  large  an  amount  is  sent  by  the  arterial  vessels ;  but  an  equal 
accumulation  may  occur,  if  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the  head  by 
the  veins  be  in  any  manner  impeded, — as  when  we  stoop,  or  compress 
the  veins  of  the  neck  by  a  tight  cravat,  or  by  keeping  the  head  turned 
for  a  length  of  time.  Congestion  or  accumulation  of  blood  may  there- 
fore arise  from  very  different  causes. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper'  found  by  experiment,  that  the  vertebral  arteries 
are  more  important  vessels  as  regards  the  encephalon  and  its  functions 
in  certain  animals,  as  the  rabbit,  than  the  carotids.  The  nervous  power 
is  lessened  by  tying  them ;  and,  in  his  experiments,  the  animals  did 
not,  in  any  case,  survive  the  operation  more  than  a  fortnight.  In  the 
dog,  he  tied  the  carotids  with  little  effect,  but  the  ligature  of  the  verte- 
brals had  a  great  influence.  The  effect  of  the  operation  was  to  render 
the  breathing  immediately  diflBcult  and  laborious ;  owing,  in  Sir  Astley^s 
opinion,  to  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  phrenic  nerves,  and  the  whole 
tractus  respiraiorius  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  being  cut  off  The  animal 
became  dull,  and  indisposed  to  make  use  of  exertion ;  or  to  take  food. 
Compression  of  the  carotids  and  the  vertebrals  at  the  same  moment, 
in  the  rabbit,  destroyed  the  nervous  functions  immediately.  This  was 
effected  by  the  application  of  the  thumbs  to  both  sides  of  the  neck,  the 

1  Qa7*g  Hospitol  BeporU,  i.  472,  London,  1686. 
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trachea  remaining  free  from  pressure.  Respiration  ceased  entirely, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  convulsive  gasps.  The  same  fact  wsl$ 
evinced  in  a  clearer  and  more  satisfactory  manner  bj  the  appiicatioa 
of  ligatures  to  the  four  vessels^  all  of  which  were  tightened  at  the  samd 
iuBtant.  Stoppage  of  respiration  and  death  immediately  enaued. 
The  cerebral,  like  other  arteries,  are  accompanied  by  branches  of 

the  great  sympathetic.  The  re^^earchcs  of 
of  Purkinje/  Vol k  maun,"  and  Rainey,' 
have  shown  the  existence  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  nerves  in  conueolion  with  the  en* 
cephalic  and  spinal  arachnoid.  They  do 
not  seem  to  communicate  with  the  roots  of 
the  spinal  nerves,  but  belong  exelnsively 
to  the  sympathetic/  The  encephalic  veins 
are  disposed  as  already  described,  tenni- 
nating  in  siiiftses  formed  by  the  dura  mater, 
and  conveying  their  blood  to  the  heart  by 
means  of  the  lateral  sinuses  and  internal 
jugulars;  but  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
circulation  in  the  eni^phaloii,  mention  will 
be  made  in  the  appropriate  place.  No 
lymphatic  vessels  have  been  detectetl  in 
the  encephalon  ;  yet,  that  absorbents  exist 
there  is  prove<i  by  the  dissection  of  apo- 
plectic and  paralytic  individuals.  In  these 
cases,  when  blood  has  been  eftused,  the 
red  particles  are  gradually  taken  up,  with 
a  portion  of  the  fibrinous  part  of  the  bloody 
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which  is  al  the  same  time  the  evidence  of 
previous  extravasation  and  subsec^uent 
absorption. 

The  whole  of  the  nervous  system  is  weU 
supplied  Tvith  bloodvessels.  In  the  Tcsi- 
cular  neurine  of  the  nervous  centres,  the 
capillaries  surround  the  ganglion  cells  or 
globules;  and  in  the  tubular  they  pass 
between  the  nerve-tubes,  being  connecti?d 
at  intervals  by  transverse  branches. 

When  the  skull  of  the  new-born  infant, 
which,  at  the  fontanelles,  consists  of  mem- 
brane only — or  the  head  of  any  one  who 
has  received  an  injury,  that  exposes  the 
brain^is  examined,  two  distinct  move- 
ments are  perceptible.  One,  which  is 
generally  obscure,  is  synchronous  with  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  and 
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1  MiiUi-r'B  AroliiT.  Hlr  Anfttomle,  p,  2S1,  Berlin,  lS4fi. 

*  Ah.  NervenpUjrsiologiBj  Wagnar'a  IlAiidwortt^rbuch  dor  Phjsiologle,  lOt©  Uofitnuigi 
a  4^)4,  Bmiimithwtog,  1845, 

*  Medjcjo-Chirufi^ioal  Tinnsaotiooft  ffir  th'^  T*?ar  1845^ 

*  Bntitfin^  Art,  Stomas  and  Synovial  Muinbra^iitiS}  In  Cjislop,  of  Aiuit^  and  !*hjrii<pt-i 
Ft.  xjLxiv.  p.  525,  Lond.^  Jan.,  1B49. 
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arteries;  the  otter,  much  more  apparent,  is  connected  with  respiration, 
the  organ  seeming  to  sink  at  the  time  of  inspiration,  and  to  rise  daring 
expiration.  This  phenomenon  is  not  confined  to  the  cerebrum,  but 
exists  likewise  in  the  cerebellum  and  spinal  marrow.  The  motion  of 
the  encephalon,  synchronous  with  that  of  the  heart,  admits  of  easy 
explanation.  It  is  owing  to  the  pulsation  of  the  circle  of  arteries  at 
the  base  of  the  brain  elevating  the  organ  at  each  systole  of  the  heart. 
The  other  movement  is  not  so  readily  intelligible.  It  has  been  attri- 
buted to  the  resistance,  experienced  by  the  blood  in  its  passage  through 
the  lungs  during  expiration,  owing  to  which  an  accumulation  of  blood 
takes  place  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart ;  this  extends  to  the  veins  and 
to  the  cerebral  sinuses,  and  an  augmentation  of  bulk  is  thus  occasioned. 
It  has  been  elsewhere  remarked,  that  one  of  the  forces  conceived  to  pro- 
pel the  blood  along  the  vessels  is  atmospheric  pressure.  According  to 
that  view,  the  sinking  down  of  the  brain  during  inspiration  is  expli- 
cable ;  the  blood  is  rapidly  drawn  to  the  heart ;  the  quantity  in  the 
veins  is  consequently  diminished  ;  and  sinking  of  the  brain  succeeds. 

On  dissection,  we  find  that  the  encephalon  fills  the  cavity  of  the  cra- 
nium; during  life,  therefore,  it  must  be  pressed  upon,  more  or  less,  by 
the  blood  in  the  vessels,  and  by  the  serous  fluid  exhaled  by  the  pia 
mater  into  the  subarachnoid  tissue.  Thence  it  penetrates  into  the 
ventricles, — according  to  M.  Magendie,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  at  the  calamus  scriptorius.  The  quantity  varies  according  to 
the  age  and  size  of  the  patient,  and  usually  bears  an  inverse  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  encephalon.  It  is  seldom,  however,  less  than 
two  ounces,  and  often  amounts  to  five.  M.  Magendie  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  fluid  is  secreted  by  the  pia  mater,  and  states,  that  it  may  be 
seen  transuding  from  it  in  the  living  animal.  The  results  of  chemical 
analysis  appear  to  show,  that  it  differs  from  mere  serum.  It  is  ob- 
viously, however,  almost  impracticable — if  not  wholly  so — to  separate 
the  consideration  of  this  fluid  from  that  met  with  in  the  cavity  of  the 
arachnoid. 

The  spinal  marrow  does  not,  as  we  have  seen,  fill  the  vertebral 
canal;  the  cephalo-spinal  fluid  exerts  upon  it  the  necessary  pressure; 
added  to  which,  the  pia  mater  seems  to  press  more  upon  this  organ 
than  upon  the  rest  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  A  certain  degree  of 
pressure  appears,  indeed,  necessary  for  the  due  performance  of  its 
functions;  and  if  this  be  either  suddenly  and  considerably  augmented, 
or  diminished,  derangement  of  function  is  the  result.  M.  Magendie,^ 
however,  asserts,  that  he  has  known  animals,  from  which  the  fluid 
had  been  removed,  survive  without  any  sensible  derangement  of  the 
nervous  functions.  It  is  this  fluid,  which  is  drawn  off^by  the  surgeon 
when  he  punctures  in  a  case  of  spina  bifida. 

When  the  brain  is  examined  in  the  living  body,  it  exhibits  proper- 
ties, which,  some  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  esteemed  the  height  of 
hardihood  and  ignorance  to  ascribe  to  it.  The  opinion  has  universally- 
prevailed,  that  all  nerves  are  exquisitely  sensible.     Many  opportuni- 

I  Precis  El'mentaire,  seoonde  ^dit.,  i.  192;  and  Reoherches  Physiologiques  et 
Cliniques  sur  le  Liquide  C^phalo-rachidien  ou  C^r^bro  spinal,  Paris,  1842.  Dr.  Todd, 
Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Pt.  xxv.  p.  639,  London,  1844 ;  and  Foltz, 
Schmidt's  Jahrb.  zxxvi.  292,  and  Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  Jan.,  1856,  p.  234. 
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ties  will  occur  for  showing,  that  this  sentiment  is  not  founded  on  fact; 
even  the  encephalon  itself, — the  organ  in  which  perception  takes 
place, — ^is  insensible,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term ;  that  is, 
we  may  prick,  lacerate,  cut,  and  even  cauterize  it,  yet  no  painful  im- 
pression will  be  produced.  Experiment  leaves  no  doubt  regarding 
the  truth  of  this,  and  we  find  the  fact  frequently  confirmed  by  patho- 
logical cases.  Portions  of  brain  may  be  discharged  from  a  wound  in 
the  skull,  and  yet  no  pain  be  evinced.  In  his  **  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology," Sir  C.  BelP  remarks,  that  he  cannot  resist  stating,  that  on  the 
morning  on  which  he  was  writing,  he  had  had  his  finger  deep  in  the 
anterior  lobes  of  the  brain;  when  the  patient,  being  at  the  time  acutely 
sensible,  and  capable  of  expressing  nimself,  complained  only  of  the 
integument.  A  pistol-ball  had  passed  through  the  head,  and  Sir 
Charles,  having  ascertained,  that  it  had  penetrated  the  dura  mater  by 
forcing  his  finger  into  the  wound,  trephined  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  head,  and  extracted  it. 

By  the  experiments,  instituted  by  MM.  Magendie,'  Flourens  and 
others,  it  has  been  shown,  that  an  animal  may  live  days,  and  even 
weeks,  after  the  hemispheres  have  been  removed;  nay,  that  in  certain 
animals,  as  reptiles,  no  change  is  produced  in  their  habitudes  by  suph 
abstraction.  They  move  about  as  if  unhurt.  Injuries  of  the  surface 
of  the  cerebellum  exhibit,  that  it  also  is  not  sensible ;  but  deeper 
wounds,  and  especially  such  as  interest  the  peduncles,  have  singular 
results, — to  be  mentioned  hereafter.  The  spinal  cord  is  not  exactly 
circumstanced  in  this  manner.  Its  sensibility  is  exquisite  on  the  pos- 
terior surface;  much  less  on  the  anterior,  and  almost  null  at  the  centre. 
Considerable  sensibility  is  ako  found  within,  and  at  the  sides  of,  the 
fourth  ventricle;  but  this  diminishes  as  we  proceed  towards  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  is  very  feeble  in  the  tubercula 
quadrigemina  of  the  mammalia. 

It  has  been  shown,  that  the  spinal  nerves,  by  means  of  their  poste- 
rior roots,  convey  general  sensibility  to  the  parts  to  which  they  are 
distributed.  But  there  are  other  nerves,  which,  like  the  brain,  are 
themselves  entirely  devoid  of  general  sensibility.  This  has  given 
occasion  to  a  distinction  of  nerves  into  those  of  general  and  of  special 
sensibility.  Of  nerves,  which  must  be  considered  insensible  or  devoid 
of  general  sensibility,  we  may  instance  the  optic,  olfactory,  and  audi- 
tory. Each  of  these  has,  however,  a  special  sensibility;  and  although 
it  may  exhibit  no  pain  when  irritated,  it  is  capable  of  being  impressed 
by  appropriate  stimuli — by  light,  in  the  case  of  the  optic  nerve;  by 
odours,  in  that  of  the  olfactory ;  and  by  sound,  in  that  of  the  auditory. 
Yet  we  shall  find,  that  most  of  the  nerves  of  special  sensibility  seem  to 
require  the  influence  of  a  nerve  of  general  sensibility, — the  fifth  pair. 

Many  nerves  appear  devoid  of  sensibility,  as  the  third,  fourth,  and 
sixth  pairs;  the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh ;  the  ninth  pair  of  encephalie 
nerves;  and,  as  has  been  shown,  all  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves. 

The  parts  of  the  encephalon,  concerned  in  muscular  motion,  will 
fall  under  consideration  hereafter, 

»  Fifth  Amer.  edit,  by  J.  D.  Godman,  U.  6,  New  York,  1827. 
>  Precis  El^menUire,  1.  325. 
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2.  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  SENSIBILITY. 

Animal  sensibility  we  have  defined  to  be — the  function  by  which 
we  experience  feeling,  or  have  the  perception  of  an  impression.  It  in- 
cludes two  great  sets  of  phenomena;  the  sensations^  properly  so  called, 
and  the  intellectual  and  moral  manifestations.  These  we  shall  investi- 
gate in  succession. 

a.  Sensations. 

A  sensation  is  the  perception  of  an  impression  made  on  a  living 
tissue; — or,  in  the  language  of  Gall,  it  is  the  perception  of  an  irrita- 
tion. By  the  sensations  we  receive  a  knowledge  of  what  is  passing 
within  or  without  the  body;  and,  in  this  way,  our  notions  or  ideas  of 
them  are  obtained.  When  these  ideas  are  reflected  upon,  and  com- 
pared with  each  other,  we  exert  thought  and  judgment ;  and  they  can 
be  recalled  with  more  or  less  vividness  and  accuracy  by  the  exercise 
of  memory. 

The  sensations  are  numerous,  but  they  may  all  be  comprised  in  two 
divisions, — the  external  and  the  internal.  Vision  and  audition  afford  us 
examples  of  the  former,  in  which  the  impression  made  upon  the  organ 
is  external  to  the  part  impressed.  Hunger  and  thirst  are  instances  of 
the  latter,  the  cause  being  internal,  necessary,  and  depending  upon 
influences  seated  in  the  economy  itself.  Let  us  endeavour  to  discover 
in  what  they  resemble  each  other. 

In  the  first  place,  every  sensation,  whatever  may  be  its  nature, — ex- 
ternal, or  internal, — requires  the  intervention  of  the  encephalon.  The 
distant'  organ — as  the  eye  or  ear — may  receive  the  impression,  but  it  is 
not  until  this  impression  has  been  communicated  to  the  encephalon,  that 
sensation  is  effected.  The  proofs  of  this  are  easy  and  satisfactory.  If 
we  ci^t  the  nerve  proceeding  to  any  sensible  part,  put  a  ligature  around 
it,  or  compress  it  in  any  manner, — it  matters  not  that  the  object,  which 
ordinarily  excites  a  sensible  impression,  is  applied  to  the  part, — no 
sensation  is  experienced.  Again,  if  the  brain,  the  organ  of  percep- 
tion, be  prevented  in  any  way  from  acting,  it  matters  not  that  the  part 
impressed,  and  the  nerve  communicating  with  it,  are  in  a  condition 
necessary  for  the  due  performance  of  the  function,  sensation  is  not 
effected.  We  see  this  in  numerous  instances.  In  pressure  on  the  brain, 
occasioned  by  fracture  of  the  skull;  or  in  apoplexy,  a  disease  generally 
dependent  upon  pressure,  we  find  all  sensation,  all  mental  manifestation, 
lost;  and  they  are  not  regained  until  the  compressing  cause  has  been 
removed.  The  same  thing  occurs  if  the  brain  be  stupefied  bv  opium ; 
and,  to  a  less  degree,  in  sleep,  or  when  the  brain  is  engaged  in  intel- 
lectual meditations.  Who  has  not  found,  that  in  a  state  of  reverie  or 
brown  study,  he  has  succeeded  in  threadinghis  way  through  a  crowded 
street,  carefully  avoiding  every  obstacle,  yet  so  little  impressed  by  the 
objects  around  as  not  to  retain  the  slightest  recollection  of  them  I  On 
the  other  hand,  how  vivid  are  the  sensations  when  attention  is  directed 
to  them!  Again,  we  have  numerous  cases  in  which  the  brain  itself 
engenders  the  sensation,  as  in  dreams,  and  in  insanity.  In  the  former, 
we  see,  hear,  speak,  use  every  one  of  our  senses  apparently;  yet  there 
has  been  no  impression  from  without.    Although  we  may  llehold  in 
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our  dreams  the  figure  of  a  friend  long  since  dead,  there  can  obviously 
be  no  impression  made  on  the  retina  from  without.*  Such  are  callei 
subjective  sensations^  to  distinguish  them  from  those  caused  by  impros- 
sions  made  by  objects  on  the  peripheral  extremities  of  the  nerves  of 
sense,  and  hence  termed  objective  sensations. 

The  whole  history  of  spectral  illusions,  morbid  hallucinations,  and 
maniacal  phantasies,  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  this  manner.  Whether, 
in  such  cases,  the  brain  reacts  upon  the  nerves  of  sense,  and  produces 
an  impression  upon  them  from  within,  similar  to  what  they  experience 
from  without  during  the  production  of  a  sensation,  will  form  a  subject 
for  future  inquiry.  Pathology  also  affords  several  instances  where  the 
brain  engenders  the  sensation,  most  of  which  are  precursory  signs  of 
cerebral  derangement.  The  appearance  of  spots  flying  before  the  eyes, 
of  spangles,  depravations  of  vision,  hearing,  &c.,  and  a  sense  of  numb- 
ness in  the  extremities,  are  referable  to  this  cause;  as  well  as  the  singu- 
lar fact,  well  known  to  the  operative  surgeon,  that  pain  is  often  felt  ia 
the  stump  of  a  limb,  months  after  it  has  been  removed  from  the  body. 

These  facts  prove,  that  every  sensation,  although  referred  to  some 
organ,  must  be  perfected  in  the  brain.  The  impression  is  made  U|K)ii 
the  nerve  of  the  part,  but  the  appreciation  takes  place  in  the  common 
sensorium. 

There  are  few  organs  which  could  be  regarded  insensible,  were  we 
aware  of  the  precise  circumstances  under  which  their  sensibility  is 
elicited.  The  old  doctrine — as  old  indeed  as  Hippocrates' — was,  that 
the  tendons  and  other  membranous  parts  are  among  the  most  sensible 
of  the  body.  This  opinion  was  implicitly  credited  by  Boerhaave,  and 
his  follower  Van  Swieten;^  and  in  many  cases  had  a  decided  influence 
on  surgical  practice  more  especially.  As  the  bladder  consists  princi- 
pally of  membrane,  it  was  agreed  for  ages  by  lithotomists,  that  it  would 
be  improper  to  cut  or  divide  it;  and,  therefore,  to  extract  the  stone  di- 
lating instruments  were  used,  which  caused  the  most  painful  lacerations 
of  the  parts.  Haller*  considered  tendons,  ligaments,  periosteum,  bones, 
meninges  of  the  brain,  different  serous  membranes,  arteries  and  veins, 
entirely  insensible;  yet  we  know,  that  they  are  exquisitely  sensible 
when  attacked  with  inflammation.  One  of  the  most  painful  affections 
to  which  man  is  liable  is  the  variety  of  whitlow  that  implicates  the 
periosteum;  and  in  all  affections  of  the  bone  which  inflame  or  press 
forcibly  upon  that  membrane,  there  is  excessive  sensibility.  It  would 
appear,  that  the  possession  of  vessels  or  vascularity  is  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  the  sensibility  of  any  tissue. 

Many  parts,  too,  are  aftbcted  by  special  irritants;  and,  after  they  have 
appeared  insensible  to  a  multitude  of  agents,  show  great  sensibility 
when  a  particular  irritant  is  applied.  Bichat  endeavoured  to  elicit  the 
sensibility  of  ligaments  in  a  thousand  ways,  without  success;  but 
when  he  subjected  them  to  distension  or  twisting,  they  immediately 
gave  evidence  of  it.  It  is  obvious,  that  before  we  determine  that  a  part 
is  insensible,  it  must  have  been  submitted  to  every  kind  of  irritation. 

•  Adelon,  art.  Enc^phale  (Physiolo«ie),  in  Diet,  de  M6d.,  vii.  514,  PariB,  1823;  and 
Phjrsiol.  de  THomme,  torn.  i.  p.  239,  2de  6dit.,  Paris,  1829. 

'  Foesii  (Econom.  Hippocr.  ^'Nit;p9v."        *  Aphorism.  164  and  165,  and  Comment. 

*  Oper.  Minor.,  torn.  i. 
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M.  Adelon  affirms,  that  there  is  no  part  but  what  may  become  painful 
by  disease.  From  this  assertion  the  cuticle  might  be  excepted.  If  we 
are  right,  indeed,  in  our  view  of  its  origin  and  uses,  as  described  here- 
after, sensibility  would  bo  of  no  advantage  to  it;  but  the  contrary.  In 
the  present  state,  then,  of  our  knowledge,  we  are  justified  in  asserting, 
that  bones,  cartilages,  and  membranes  are  not  sensible  to  ordinary  ex- 
ternal irritants,  when  in  a  state  of  health, — or  in  other  words,  that  we  are 
not  aware  of  the  irritants,  which  are  adapted  to  elicit  their  sensibility. 

That  sensibility  is  due  to  the  nerves  distributed  to  a  part  is  so  gene- 
rally admitted  as  not  to  require  comment.  Dr.  Todd*  has  affirmed,  that 
the  anatomical  condition  necessary  for  the  developement  of  the  greater 
or  less  sensibility  of  an  organ  or  tissue  is  the  distribution  in  it  of  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  sensitive  nerves;  and  that  the  anatomist  can 
determine  the  degree  to  which  this  property  is  enjoyed  by  any  tissue  or 
organ  by  the  amount  of  nervous  supply,  which  his  research  discloses. 
It  may  well  be  doubted,  however,  whether  such  sensibility  be  by  any 
means  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  nerves  received  by  a  part.  Nay, 
some  parts  are  acutely  sensible  in  disease  into  which  nerves  cannot  be 
traced.  To  explain  these  cases,  Reil*  supposed  that  each  nerve  is  sur- 
rounded at  its  termination  by  a  nervous  atmosphere,  by  which  its  action 
is  extended  beyond  the  part  in  which  it  is  seated.  This  opinion  is  a 
mere  creation  of  the  imagination.  We  have  no  evidence  of  any  such 
atmosphere;  and  it  is  more  philosophical  to  presume,  that  the  reason  we 
do  not  discover  nerves  may  be  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  our  vision. 

We  may  conclude,  that  the  action  of  impression  occurs  in  the  nerves 
of  the  part  to  which  the  sensation  is  referred.  As  to  the  mode  in 
which  this  impression  affects  them  we  are  ignorant.  Microscopic  ex- 
amination of  the  nerves  connected  with  sensory  organs  would  seem  to 
show,  that  they  come  into  relation  with  a 
substance  very  analogous  to  the  gray  mat- 
ter of  the  encephalon,  although  its  elements 
are  somewhat  diflferently  arranged.  The 
nervous  fibres,  too,  appear  to  terminate  in 
close  approximation  with  a  vascular  plexus ; 
and  a  granular  structure  is  present,  which — 
as  in  the  vesicular  portion  of  the  brain — 
seems  to  be  intermediate.  This  point  has 
been  regarded  as  the  origin  of  the  afferent 
fibres;  and. as  the  seat  of  changes  made  by  ^.^iJT^S'irth^^K'^riinU:' 
external  impressions.^ 

The  facts  mentioned  show,  that  the  action  of  perception  takes  place 
in  the  encephalon ;  and  that  the  nerve  is  merely  the  conductor  of  the 
impression  between  the  part  impressed  and  that  organ.  If  a  ligature 
be  put  round  a  nerve,  sensation  is  lost  below  the  ligature;  but  it  is 
uninjured  above  it.  If  two  ligatures  be  applied,  sensibility  is  lost  in 
the  portion  included  between  the  ligatures;  but  it  is  restored  if  the 
upper  ligature  be  removed.  The  spinal  marrow  is  sensible  along  the 
whole  of  its  posterior  column,  but  it  also  acts  only  as  a  conductor  of 

'  Art.  Sensation,  CyclopaBdia  of  Anat.and  Phjsiology,  pt.  xzxiv.  p.  511,  Jan.,  1849. 
'  Exercitat.  Anatom.  Fascic,  i.  p.  28;  and  Archiv.  fUr  die  Fhysiologie,  B.  iii. 
'  Carpenter,  Human  Phjsiologj,  p.  86,  Lend.,  1842. 
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the  impression.  M.  Flourens  destroyed  the  spinal  cord  JEpom  below,  by 
slicing  it  away ;  and  found,  that  sensibility  was  gradually  extinguished 
in  the  parts  corresponding  to  the  destroyed  medulla,  but  that  the  parts 
above  evidently  continued  to  feel.  Perception,  therefore,  occurs  in  the 
encephaloD ;  and  not  in  the  whole,  but  in  some  of  its  parts.  Many 
physiologists— Haller,  Lorry,  Rolando,  and  Flourens* — sliced  away  the 
Drain,  and  found  that  the  sensations  continued  until  the  knife  reached 
the  level  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina ;  and,  again,  it  has  been  found, 
that  if  the  spinal  cord  be  sliced  away  from  below  upwards,  the  sensa- 
tions persist  untQ  we  reach  the  medulla  oblongata.  It  is,  then,  between 
these  parts,  that  we  must  place  the  cerebral  organs  of  the  senses,  and 
it  is  with  this  part  of  the  cephalo-spinal  axis,  that  the  nerves  of  the 
senses  are  actually  found  to  communicate.  Mr.  Lawrence*  saw  a  child 
with  no  more  encephalon  than  a  bulb,  which  was  a  continuation  of  the 
medulla  spinalis,  for  about  an  inch  above  the  foramen  magnum,  and  with 
which  all  the  nerves  from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth  pair  were  connected. 
The  child's  breathing  and  temperature  were  natural;  it  discharged 
urine  and  faeces ;  took  food,  and  at  first  moved  very  briskly.  It  lived 
four  days. 

If  we  divide  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  and  the  fifth 
pair,  general  sensibility  is  lost ;  but  if  we  divide  the  nerves  of  the 
senses,  we  destroy  only  their  functions.  We  can  thus  understand 
why,  after  decapitation,  sensibility  may  remain  for  a  time  in  the  head. 
It  is  instantly  destroyed  in  the  trunk,  owing  to  the  removal  of  all  com- 
munication with  the  encephalon ;  but  the  fifth  pair  is  entire,  as  well  as 
the  nerves  of  the  organs  of  the  senses.  Death  must  of  course  follow 
almost  instantaneously  from  loss  of  blood ;  but  there  is  doubtless  an 
appreciable  interval  during  which  the  head  may  continue  to  feel;  or, 
in  other  words,  during  which  the  external  senses  may  act.*  M.  Julia 
Fontanelle^  has  indeed  concluded,  from  a  review  of  all  the  observa- 
tions made  on  this  matter,  that,  contrary  to  the  common  opinion,  death 
by  the  guillotine  is  one  of  the  most  painful ;  that  the  pains  of  decolla- 
tion are  horrible,  and  endure  even  until  there  is  an  entire  extinction 
of  animal  heatl  It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  all  these  inferences  are 
imaginative,  and  perhaps  equally  fabulous  with  the  oft-told  story  of 
Charlotte  Corday  scowling  at  the  executioner,  after  her  head  was 
removed  from  her  bodv  by  the  guillotine;  and  this  conclusion  is 
Btronglv  confirmed  by  the  results  of  experiments  on  a  robber — who 
was  beheaded  with  the  sword — by  Drs.  BischoflF,  Heerman,  and  Jolly, 
who  inferred  that  consciousness  must  have  ceased  instantaneously.' 
But  if  such  be  the  case  with  man,  it  most  assuredly  is  not  so  with  the 
inferior  animals.  Ample  evidence  will  be  afforded  hereafter  to  show, 
that  both  sensation  and  volition  may  persist,  apparently,  in  the  rattle- 

»  Rolando,  Saggio  sopra  la  vera  Struttura  del  Cervello,  Sassari,  1809  ;  and  Floorens, 
Reoherches  Kxp6rimentale8  sur  les  Propri6tes  et  les  Fonotiona  du  Syst^me  Nenreux, 
&c.,  2de  6dit.,  Paris,  1842. 

•  Medioo-Chirurg.  Trangaot.,  v.  166. 

»  B^rard,  Rapports  du  Physique  et  du  Moral,  p.  93,  Paris,  1823. 
<  Phoebus,  Art.  Enthauptung,  in  Encyclopad.     Worterb.  der  Medicin.  Wiasenohi^ 
zi.  204,  Berlin,  1835. 

*  A  condensed  account  of  Dr.  Bischoff's  R(»mark8,  from  Mliller*g  Apchiv.jbj  8.  L.  L. 
Bigger,  is  in  the  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Sept.,  1839,  p.  1. 
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dnake  and  alligator,  long  after  the  head  has  been  removed  from  the 
body.  Singular  facts  in  regard  to  the  latter  animal  have  been  recorded 
by  Dr.  Leconte,*  and  by  Dr.  Dowler,*  of  New  Orleans. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  cerebral  hemispheres  may  be  sliced 
away  without  abolishing  the  senses.  The  experiments  of  Eolando  and 
Flourens,  which  have  been  repeated  by  M.  Magendie,  show,  however, 
that  the  sight  is  an  exception ; — that  it  is  lost  by  their  removal.  If  the 
bright  hemisphere  be  sliced  away,  the  sight  of  the  left  eye  is  lost;  and 
conversely ; — one  of  the  facts  that  prove  the  decussation  of  the  optic 
nerves.  The  experiments  of  these  gentlemen  show,  that  vision,  more 
than  the  other  senses,  requires  a  connection  with  the  organ  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties — the  cerebral  hemispheres ;  and  this,  as  M.  Magendie 
has  ingeniously  remarked,  because  vision  rarely  consists  in  a  single 
impression  made  by  light,  but  is  connected  with  an  intellectual  process, 
by  which  we  judge  of  the  distance,  size,  shape,  &c.,  of  bodies.  It  has 
been  well  suggested  and  maintained  by  Dr. 
Carpenter,*  that  whilst  the  cerebral  ganglia  Fig.  218. 

are  the  organs  of  the  higher  intellectual  and 
moral  acts ;  there  is  a  series  of  ganglia.  Con- 
nected with  the  reception  of  impressions 
from  without,  which  are  seated  near  the  base 
of  the  brain,  and  are  hence  termed  by  him 
sensory  ganglia.  As  we  descend  in  the  ani- 
mal scale,  these  gangl  ia  become  more  marked; 
whilst  the  cerebral  hemispheres  become  less 
and  less ;  until  ultimately  the  animal  appears 
to  have  its  encephalic  organs  limited  almost 
wholly  to  those  that  are  concerned  in  the 
reception  of  impressions  from  without,  and 

the   originating  of  motor  impulsions  from  Brain  of  Squirrel,  laid  open. 

within.    These  ranfflia  are  seated  at  the    .  Jhe  hemi«ph«ree,  b,  dmim  to 

,  1*  xv       -L      •        ^  xT-  •    •  i!»  xi         either   tide  to   ihow    the   tabjaeent 

base  of  the  brain,  irom  the  origin  of  the  parte,  c.  The  opuc  lobee.  d.  cere- 
auditory  nerves  to  those  of  the  olfactory.  ^l^\^{^'''^'^'^'^'  ''' 
Dr.  Carpenter  is  disposed  to  regard  the  optic 

thalami  as  ganglia  for  the  reception  of  tactile  impressions,  and  the 
corpora  striata  as  ganglia  connected  with  motion.  He  esteems  them 
to  be,  moreover,  the  centre  of  consensual  or  instinctive  movements,  or 
of  automatic  movements  involving  sensation. 

Having  arrived  at  a  knowledge  that  in  man  and  the  upper  class  of 
animals  perception  is  effected  in  a  part  of  the  encephalon,  our  acquaint- 
ance with  this  mysterious  process  ends.  We  know  not,  and  we  proba- 
bly never  shall  know,  the  action  of  the  brain  in  accomplishing  it.  It 
is  certainly  not  allied  to  any  physical  phenomenon;  and  if  we  are 
ever  justified  in  referring  functions  to  the  class  of  organic  and  vital^  it 
may  be  those,  that  belong  to  the  elevated  phenomena,  which  have  to 
be  considered  under  the  head  of  animal  functions.    We  know  them 

»  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  for  Nov.,  1845,  p.  335,  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Travels 
in  North  America,  Amer.  edit.,  i.  237.     New  York,  1849. 

'  ContributionB  to  Physiology,  New  Orleans,  1849,  from  New  Orleans  Journal  of  Me- 
dicine. 

*  Principles  of  Human  Phjrsiology,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  437,  Philad.,  1855. 
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only  by  their  results ;  yet  we  are  little  better  acquainted  with  many  topics 
of  physical  inquiry ; — with  the  nature  of  the  electric  fluid  for  example. 


Fig.  219. 


Fig.  220. 
Pike. 


Brain  of  Turtle. 

A.  Olffcctlve  ganglU.    b.  Cerebral  hemi- 
spheres,   c.  Optic  ganglift.    d.  Cerebellnm. 


BrRins  of  Fishes. 
▲.  Olfactive  lobes  or  ganglia,    b.  Cerebral  hemi- 
spheres,   c.  Optic  lobes.    B.  CerebQllam. 


The  organs,  then,  that  form  the  media  of  communication  between 
the  parts  impressed  and  the  brain,  are  the  nerves  and  spinal  marrow. 
M.  Broussais,*  indeed,  affirmed,  that  every  stimulation  capable  of  causing 
perception  in  the  brain,  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  nervous  system 
of  relation ;  and  is  repeated  in  the  mucous  membranes,  whence  it  is 
again  returned  to  the  centre  of  perception,  which  judges  of  it  according 
to  the  view  of  the  viscus  to  which  the  mucous  membrane  belongs;  and 
adapts  its  action  as  it  perceives  pleasure  or  pain. 

We  are  totally  unacquainted  with  the  material  character  of  the  fluid, 
which  passes  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  along  nervous  cords;  and 
it  is  as  impossible  to  describe  its  mode  of  transmission,  as  it  is  to  depict 
that  of  the  electric  fluid  along  a  conducting  wire.  As  in  the  last  case, 
we  are  aware  of  such  transmission  only  by  the  result.  Still,  hypotheses, 
as  on  every  obscure  matter  of  inquiry,  have  not  been  wanting.*  Of 
these,  three  are  chiefly  deserving  of  notice.  The  first,  of  greatest  anti- 
quity, is,  that  the  brain  secretes  a  subtile  fluid,  which  circulates  through 
the  nerves,  called  animal  spirits,  and  which  is  the  medium  of  commu- 
nication between  the  diflerent  parts  of  the  nervous  system;  the  second 
regards  the  nerves  as  cords,  and  the  transmission  as  effected  by  means 
of  the  vibrations  or  oscillations  of  these  cords ;  whilst  the  ^Atrrf'ascribes 
it  to  the  operation  of  electricity. 

1.  The  nypotheses  of  animal  spirits  has  prevailed  most  extensively. 
It  was  the  doctrine  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  the  Arabians,  and  of  mc^t 

'  Traits  de  Physiologie,  &c.,  Paris,  1822 ;  or  translation  by  Dm.  BeU  and  La  Roche, 
3d  Amer.  edit.,  p.  63,  Philad.,  1832. 
»  Fletcher's  Rudiments  of  Physiology,  P.  ii.  6.  p.  68,Edinb.,  1836. 
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of  the  physicians  of  the  last  centuries.  Des  Cartes'  adopted  it  energe- 
tically :  and  was  the  cause  of  its  more  extensive  diffusion.  The  great 
grounds  assigned  for  the  belief  were  ^-—first^  that  as  the  brain  receives 
so  much  more  blood  than  is  necessary  for  its  own  nutrition,  it  must  be 
an  organ  of  secretion;  secondly^  that  the  nerves  seem  to  be  a  continua- 
tion of  the  tubular  matter  of  the  brain ;  and  it  has  already  been  re- 
marked, that  Malpighi  considered  the  cortical  neurine  to  be  follicular, 
and  the  medullary  to  consist  of  secretory  tubes.  It  was  not  unnatural, 
therefore,  to  regard  the  nerves  as  vessels  for  the  transmission  of  these 
spirits.  As,  however,  the  Animal  spirits  had  never  been  met  with  in  a 
tangible  shape,  ingenuity  was  largely  invoked  in  surmises  regarding 
their  nature;  and,  generally,  opinions  settled  down  into  the  belief  that 
they  were  of  an  ethereal  character.  For  the  various  views  that  have 
been  held  upon  the  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Haller,*  who  was 
himself  an  ardent  believer  in  their  existence,  and  has  wasted  much  time 
and  space  in  an  unprofitable  inquiry  into  their  nature.  The  truth  is, 
that  we  have  not  sufficient  evidence,  direct  or  indirect,  of  the  existence 
of  any  nervous  fluid  of  the  kind  described.  Allusion  has  been  already 
made  to  the  views,  in  regard  to  the  tubular  structure  of  the  white  neu- 
rine, admitted  by  most  observers ;  Berres'  affirms  that  the  forms,  which 
the  nervous  substance  assumes  under  the  magnifying  glass,  can  only  be 
compared  to  those  of  canals  and  vesicles;  but  whether  they  be  hollow 
he  does  not  attempt  to  decide.  M.  Raspail*  has  concluded,  that  the 
opinion  of  their  being  hollow,  and  containing  a  fluid,  is  unsupported 
by  facts ;  for  although  he  admits,  that  M.  Bogros  succeeded  in  inject- 
ing the  nerves  with  mercury,  he  thinks  that  the  passage  of  the  metal 
along  them  was  owing  to  its  having  forced  its  way  by  gravity.  Modem 
histologists  accord  with  great  unanimity  as  to  the  tubular  structure  of 
the  medullary  neurine ;  but  we  have  no  reason  for  considering  the 
brain  the  organ  of  any  ponderable  secretion.  Yet  the  term  "animal 
spirits,"  although  their  existence  is  not  now  believed,  is  retained  in 
popular  language.  We  speak  of  a  man  who  has  a  great  floAV  of  animal 
spirits,  but  without  regarding  the  hypothesis  whence  the  expression 
originated. 

The  term  nervous  fluid  is  still  used  by  physiologists.  By  this,  how- 
ever, they  simply  mean  the  medium  of  communication  or  of  convey- 
ance, by  which  the  nervous  influence  is  carried  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning  from  one  part  of  the  system  to  another ;  but  without  com- 
mitting themselves  as  to  its  character; — so  that,  after  all,  the  idea  of 
animal  spirits  is  in  part  retained,  although  the  term,  as  applied  to  the 
nervous  fluid,  is  generally  exploded.  l)r.  Good^  directly  admits  them 
under  the  more  modern  title;  Mr.  J.  W.  Earle*  firmly  believes  in  the 
existence  of  a  circulation  in  the  nervous  system, — and  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive,  that  the  brain  does  not  possess  the  function  of  elaborating 

'  Tractatus  de  Homine,  p.  17,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1664. 

*  Elemeiita  Physiologi®,  x.  8. 

'  Oestcrreich.  Med.  Jahrbuch.,  B.  iz.,  cited  in  Brit,  and  Foreign  Med.  Review,  Janu- 
ary, 1838,  p.  219. 

*  Chiraie  Organique,  p.  218,  Paris,  1833. 

*  Study  of  Medicine,  with  Notes  by  S.  Cooper,  Doane's  Amer.  edit.,  vol.  ii.,  in 
Proem  to  Class  iv.  Neurotica,  New  York,  1835. 

'  New  £xi)osition  of  the  Functionfi  of 'the  Nerves,  Part  I.,  London,  1833. 
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some  fluid, — galvanoid  or  other, — which  is  the  great  agent  in  the 
nervous  function. 

2.  The  hypothesis  of  vibrations  is  ancient,  but  has  been  by  no 
means  as  generally  admitted  as  the  last.  Among  the  moderns,  it  has 
received  the  support  of  Condillac,*  Hartley,*  Blumenbach,^and  others; 
some  supposing,  that  the  nervous  matter  itself  is  thrown  into  vibra- 
tions; others,  that  an  invisible  and  subtile  ether  is  diffused  through  it, 
which  acts  the  sole  or  chief  part.  As  the  latter  is  conceived,  by  many, 
to  be  the  mode  in  which  electricity  is  transmitted  along  conducting 
wires,  it  is  not  liable  to  the  same  objection^  as  the  former.  Simple 
inspection  of  a  nerve  at  once  exhibits,  that  it  is  incapable  of  being 
thrown  into  vibrations.  It  is  soft;  never  tense;  always  pressed  upon 
in  its  course;  and,  as  it  consists  of  filaments  destined  for  very  differ- 
ent functions, — sensation,  voluntary  and  involuntary  motion,  &c. — we 
cannot  conceive  how  one  of  these  filaments  can  be  thrown  into  vibra- 
tion without  the  effect  being  extended  laterally  to  others ;  and  great 
confusion  being  thus  induced.  The  view  of  Dr.  James  Stark,*  in  re- 
gard to  the  structure  of  the  tubes  of  the  nerves,  has  led  him  to  adopt 
a  modification  of  the  theory  of  vibrations.  Believing,  that  the  matter 
which  fills  the  tubes  is  of  an  oily  nature, — and  as  oily  substances  are 
known  to  be  non-conductors  of  electricity;  and  farther,  as  the  nerves 
have  been  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Bischoff  to  be  amongst  the 
worst  possible  conductors  of  electricity, — he  contends,  that  the  nerv- 
ous energy  can  be  neither  electricity  nor  galvanism,  nor  any  property 
related  to  them;  and  he  conceives,  that  the  phenomena  are  best  ex- 
plained on  the  hypothesis  of  undulations  or  vibrations  propagated 
along  the  course  of  the  tubes  by  the  oily  globules  which  as  before 
remarked — he  considers  they  contain.  Others,  as  Dr.  Brown  Sequard* 
— who  observed,  in  experiments  on  animals,  that  nerve  fibres  acted 
nearly  as  well  when  their  contents  were  coagulated  as  when  they  were 
still  liquid — are  of  opinion,  that  the  communication  is  through  the 
sheath  of  the  nerve, — the  membranous  tube  (Fig.  207). 

3.  The  last  hypothesis  is  of  later  date, — subsequent  to  the  disco- 
veries in  animal  electricitv.  ^The  rapidity  with  which  sensation  and 
volition  are  communicatea  along  the  nerves  could  not  fail  to  suggest 
a  resemblance  to  the  mode  in  which  the  electric  and  galvanic  fluids  fly 
along  conducting  wires.  Yet  the  great  support  of  the  opinion  was  in 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Wilson  Philip"  and  others,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared, that  if  the  nerve  proceeding  to  a  part  be  destroyed, — and  the 
secretion,  which  ordinarily  takes  place  in  the  part  be  thus  arrested,— 
the  secretion  may  be  restored  by  causing  the  galvanic  fluid  to  pass 
from  one  divided  extremity  of  the  nerve  to  the  other.  The  experi- 
ments, connected  with  secretion,  will  be  noticed  more  at  length  here- 
after.   It  will  likewise  be  shown,  that  in  the  effect  of  galvanism  upon 

'  (Euvres,  Paris,  1822. 

*  Observations  on  Man,  &c.,  chap.  i.  sect.  1.  London,  1791. 

*  Institutiones  Physiologicae,  <j  226. 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  No.  66,  Lond.,  1843. 

*  Medical  Examiner,  April,  1852,  p.  664. 

*  Philosoph.  Trans,  for  1815,  and  Lond.  Med.  Qazette  for  March  18.  and  March  25, 
1837. 
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the  muscles,  there  is  a  like  analogy  ; — that  the  muscles  may  be  made 
to  contract  for  a  length  of  time  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  and 
even  when  a  limb  is  removed  from  the  body,  on  the  application  of  the 
galvanic  stimulus ;  and  that  comparative  anatomy  exhibits  to  us  great 
development  of  nervous  structure  in  electrical  animals,  which  astonish 
us  by  the  intensity  of  the  electric  shocks  they  are  capable  of  commu- 
nicating. 

Physiologists  of  the  present  day  generally,  we  think,  accord  with 
the  electrical  hypothesis.  The  late  Dr.  Young,*  so  celebrated  for  his 
knowledge  in  numerous  departments  of  science,  adopted  it  prior  to 
the  interesting  experiments  of  Dr.  Philip;  and  Mr.  Abernethy,*  whilst 
he  is  strongly  opposing  the  doctrines  of  materialism,  goes  so  far  as  to 
consider  some  subtile  fluid,  not  merely  as  the  agent  of  nervous  trans- 
mission but  as  forming  the  essence  of  life  itself.  By  putting  a  liga- 
ture, however,  around  a  nervous  trunk,  its  functions,  as  a  conductor 
of  nervous  influence,  are  paralyzed,  whilst  it  is  still  capable  of  convey- 
ing electricity ;  and,  moreover,  when  wires  are  inserted  into  an  ex- 
posed nerve,  and  their  opposite  extremities  are  attached  to  the  galva- 
nometer, no  movement  of  the  needle  has  been  observed  by  Person, 
Miiller,  Matteucci,  Todd  and  Bowman,^  and  others.  Dr.  Bostock,* 
too,  has  remarked,  that  before  the  electrical  hypothesis  can  be  con- 
sidered proved,  two  points  must  be  demonstrated;  first,  that  every 
function  of  the  nervous  system  may  be  performed  by  the  substitution 
of  electricity  for  the  action  of  nerves ;  and  secondly,  that  all  nerves 
admit  of  this  substitution.  This  is  true  as  concerns  the  belief  in  the 
tdeyititfj  of  the  nervous  and  electrical  fluids ;  but  we  have,  even  now, 
evidence  sufficient  to  show  their  similarity ;  and  that  we  are  justified 
in  considering  the  nervous  fluid  to  be  electroid  or  galvanoid  in  its  na- 
ture, emanating  from  the  brain  by  some  action  unknown  to  us,  and 
transmitted  to  the  different  parts  of  the  system  to  supply  the  expendi- 
ture, which  must  be  constantly  taking  place. 

EeiV  Senac,*  Prochaska,  Scarpa,^  ana  others  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
nervous  agency  is  generated  throughout  the  nervous  system ;  and  that 
every  part  derives  sensation  and  motion  from  its  own  nerves.  We 
have  satisfactorily  shown,  however,  that  a  communication  with  the 
nervous  centres  is  absolutely  necessary  in  all  cases,  and  that  we  can 
immediately  cut  off  sensation  in  the  portion  of  a  nerve  included  be- 
tween two  ligatures,  and  as  instantly  restore  it  by  removing  the  upper 
ligature,  and  renewing  the  communication  with  the  brain. 

a.  External  Sensations. 

The  external  sensations  are  those  perceptions  which  are  occasioned 
by  the  impressions  of  bodies  external  to  the  part  impressed.  They  are 
not  confined  to  impressions  made  by  objects  external  to  us.    The  nand 

'  Med.  Literature,  p.  93.  Lond.,  1813. 

'  Physiological  LectoreSi  exhibiting  a  view  of  Mr.  Honter's  Phjrsiologj,  &o.  Lond., 

'  The  Physiological  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Man,  p.  242.  Lond.,  1845. 
<  An  Elementary  System  of  Physiology,  3d  edit.,  p.  148.  Lond.,  1836. 

*  De  Structure  Nervorum,  Hal.,  1796. 

•  Traite  de  la  Structure  du  Coeur,  &c.,  Uv.  iv.  ohap.  8.     Paris,  1749. 
^  Tabuls  Neurologies.    Ticin.,  1794,  §  22. 
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applied  to  any  part  of  the  body ;  any  two  of  its  parts  brought  into 
contact ;  or  the  presence  of  its  own  secretions  or  excretions  may  equallj 
excite  them.  M.  Adelon,^  has  divided  them  into  two  orders — -first,  the 
senses^  properly  so  called,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  mind  acquires  its 
notion  of  external  bodies,  and  of  their  different  qualities ;  and  secondly, 
those  sensations  which  are  still  caused  by  the  contact  of  some  body, 
and  yet  afford  no  information  to  the  mind. 

It  is  by  the  external  senses,  that  we  become  acquainted  with  the 
bodies  that  surround  us.  They  are  the  instruments  by  which  the  brain 
receives  its  knowledge  of  the  universe ;  but  they  are  only  instruments, 
and  cannot  be  considered  as  the  sole  regulators  of  the  intellectual 
sphere  of  the  individual.  This  we  shall  see  is  dependent  upon  another 
and  still  higher  nervous  organ, — the  brain. 

The  external  senses  are  generally  considered  to  be  five  in  number; 
for,  although  others  have  been  reckoned,  they  may  perhaps  be  reduced 
to  some  modification  of  these  five, — tact  or  Umch,  taste,  smell,  hearing, 
and  vision.  All  these  have  some  properties  in  common.  They  are 
situate  at  the  surface  of  the  body,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  acted 
upon  with  due  facility  by  external  bodies.  They  all  consist  of  two 
parts; — the  one,  physical,  which  modifies  the  action  of  the  body,  that 
causes  the  impression ;  the  other  nervous  or  vital,  which  receives  the 
impression,  and  conveys  it  to  the  brain.  In  the  eye  and  the  ear,  we 
have  better  exemplifications  of  this  distinction  than  in  the  other  sense& 
The  physical  portion  of  the  eye  is  a  true  optical  instrument,  which 
modifies  the  light,  before  it  impinges  upon  the  retina.  A  similar  modi- 
fication is  produced  by  the  physical  portion  of  the  ear  on  the  sonorous 
vibrations  before  they  react  the  auditory  nerve ;  whilst,  in  the  other 
senses,  the  physical  portion  forms  a  part  of  the  common  tegument  in 
which  the  nervous  portion  is  seated,  and  cannot  be  easily  distinguished. 
Some  of  them,  again,  as  the  skin,  tongue,  and  nose,  are  symmetrical, 
that  is,  composed  of  two  separate  and  similar  halves,  united  at  a  median 
line.  Others,  as  the  eye  and  ear,  are  in  pairs ;  and  this,  partly  per- 
haps, to  enable  the  distances  of  external  objects  to  be  appreciated.  We 
shall  find,  at  least,  that  there  are  certain  cases,  in  which  both  the  organs 
are  necessary  for  accurate  appreciation. 

Two  of  the  senses — vision  and  audition — have,  respectively,  a  nerve 
of  special  sensibility;  and,  until  of  late  years,  the  smell  was  universally 
believed  to  be  similarly  situate.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
we  cannot  decide  upon  the  precise  nerve  of  taste,  although  it  will  be 
Been  that  a  plausible  opinion  may  be  indulged  on  the  subject.  The 
general  sense  of  touch  or  feeling  is  certainly  seated  in  the  nerves  of 
general  sensibility  connected  with  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves,  and  the  fiith  encephalic  pair ;  and  according  to  some,*  in  the 
glosso-pharyngeal  and  pneumogastric  nerves.  The  other  senses  seem 
intimately  connected  with  one  nerve  of  general  sensibility, — the  fifth 
pair.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  those  senses  that  possess  nerves 
of  special  sensibility ;  for,  if  the  fifth  pair  be  cut,  the  function  is  abo- 
lished or  impaired,  although  the  nerve  of  special  sensibility  may 
remain  entire. 

'  Physiologie  de  rHomme,  torn.  i.  p.  259,  2de  6dit.     Paris,  1829. 
"  Longet,  Traits  de  Phjsiologie,  ii.  176,  note.    Paris,  1860. 
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Being  instruments  by  which  the  mind  becomes  acquainted  with 
external  bodies,  it  is  manifestly  of  importance,  that  the  senses  should 
be  influenced  by  volition.  Most  of  them  are  so.  The  touch  has  the 
pliable  upper  extremity,  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The 
tongue  is  movable  in  almost  every  airection.  The  eye  can  be  turned 
by  its  own  immediate  muscles  towards  objects  in  almost  all  positions. 
The  ear  and  the  nose  possess  the  least  individual  motion ;  but  the  last 
four,  being  seated  in  the  head,  are  capable  of  being  assisted  by  the 
muscles  adapted  for  its  movements. 

All  the  senses  may  be  exercised  jyassively  and  actively.  By  directing 
the  attention,  we  can  render  the  impression  more  vivid ;  ana  hence  the 
difterence  between  simply  seeing  or  passive  vision,'and  looking  atten- 
tively;  between  hearing  and  listening;  smelling  and  snuffing;  touching 
and  feeling  closely.  Tt  is  to  the  active  exercise  of  the  senses,  that  we 
are  indebted  for  many  of  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  social  existence. 
Yet,  to  preserve  the  senses  in  the  vigour  and  delicacy,  which  they  are 
capable  of  acquiring  by  attention,  the  impressions  must  not  be  too 
constantly  or  too  strongly  made.  The  occasional  use  of  the  sense  of 
smell,  under  the  guidance  of  volition,  may  be  the  test  on  which  the 
chemist,  perfumer,  or  wine-merchant,  may  rely  in  the  discrimination 
of  the  numerous  odorous  characteristics  of  bodies;  but,  if  the  olfactory 
nerves  be  constantly,  or  too  frequently,  stimulated  by  excitants,  of  this 
or  any  other  kind,  dependence  can  no  longer  be  placed  upon  them  as 
a  means  of  discrimination.  The  maxim  that  "  habit  blunts  feeling," 
is  true  only  in  such  cases  as  the  last.  Education  can,  indeed,  render 
it  extremely  acute.*  Volition,  on  the  other  hand,  enables  us  to  deaden 
the  force  of  sensations.  By  corrugating  the  eyebrows,  and  approxi- 
mating the  eyelids,  we  can  diminish  the  quantity  of  light  when  it  is 
too  powerful.  We  can  breathe  through  the  mouth,  when  a  disagree- 
able odour  is  exhaled  around  us ;  or,  with  the  aid  of  the  upper  ex- 
tremity, can  completely  shut  off  its  passage  by  the  nostrils.  Over  the 
hearing  we  have  less  command  as  regards  its  individual  action :  the 
upper  extremity  is  here  always  called  into  service,  when  we  desire  to 
diminish  the  intensity  of  any  sonorous  impression. 

Lastly.  It  is  a  common  observation,  that  the  loss  of  one  sense  occa- 
sions greater  vividness  in  others.  This  is  only  true  as  regards  the  senses 
that  administer  chiefly  to  the  intellect, — those  of  touch,  audition,  and 
vision,  for  example.  Those  of  smell  and  taste  may  be  destroyed;  and 
yet  the  more  intellectual  senses  may  be  uninfluenced.  In  the  singular 
condition  of  artificial  somnambulism  or  hypnotism,  the  authot*  has  seen 
the  various  senses  rendered  astonishingly  acute. 

The  cause  of  the  superiority  of  the  remaining  intellectual  senses, 
when  one  has  been  lost,  is  not  owing  to  any  superior  organization  in 
those  senses ;  but  is  another  example  of  the  influence  of  education. 
The  remaining  senses  are  exerted  attentively  to  compensate  for  the 
privation ;  and  they  become  surprisingly  delicate. 

We  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  separate  senses,  beginning 
with  that  of  tact  or  Umch^  because  it  is  most  generally  distributed,  ana 

>  B^rard,  Rapport  da  Physique  et  da  Moral,  p.  245 ;  Pans,  1823. 
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may  be  regarded  as  that  from  which  the  others  are  derived.  They  are 
all,  indeed,  modifications  of  the  sense  of  touch.  In  the  taste,  the  sapid 
body;  in  the  smell,  the  odorous  particle;  in  the  hearing,  the  sonorous 
vibration ;  and  in  the  sight,  the  particle  of  light,  must  impinge  upon 
or  touch  the  nervous  part  of  the  organ,  before  sensation  can,  in  any  of 
the  cases,  be  effected. 

A.  SENSE  OF  TACT  OR  TOUCH— PALPATION. 

The  sense  of  tact  or  touch  is  the  general  feeling  or  sensibility,  pos- 
sessed by  the  skin  especially,  which  instructs  us  regarding  the  tempe- 
rature and  general  qualities  of  bodies.  By  some,  touch  is  restricted 
to  the  sense  of  resistance  alone;  and  hence  they  have  conceived  it 
necessary  to  raise  into  a  distinct  sense  one  of  the  attributes  of  tact  or 
touch.  The  sense  of  heat,  for  example,  has  been  separated  from  tact; 
but  although  the  appreciation  of  external  bodies  by  tact  or  touch  difters 
— as  will  be  seen — in  some  respects  from  our  appreciation  of  their 
temperature,  its  consideration  properly  belongs  to  the  sense  we  are 
considering,  in  the  acceptation  here  given  to  it,  and  adopted  by  all  the 
French  physiologists.  According  to  them,  tact  is  spread  generally  in 
the  organs,  and  especially  in  the  cutaneous  and  mucous  surfaces.  It 
exists  in  all  animals;  whilst  touch  is  exercised  only  by  parts  evidently 
destined  for  that  purpose,  and  is  not  present  in  every  animal.  It  is 
nothing  more  than  tact  joined  to  muscular  contraction  and  directed 
by  volition.  So  that,  in  the  exercise  of  tact,  we  may  be  esteemed  pas- 
sive ;  in  that  of  touch,  active. 

The  organs  concerned  in  touch,  execute  other  functions  besides;  and 
in  this  respect  touch  difters  from  the  other  senses.  Its  chief  organ, 
however,  is  the  skin;  and  hence  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  into  its  struc- 
ture, so  far  as  is  requisite  for  our  purpose. 

1.  ANATOMY  OF  THE  SKIN,  HAIR,  NAILS,  ETC. 

The  upper  classes  of  animals  agree  in  possessing  an  outer  envelope 
or  skin,  through  which  the  insensible  perspiration  passes ;  a  slight  de" 
gree  of  absorption  takes  place;  the  parts  beneath  are  protected  ;  and 
the  sense  of  touch  is  accomplished.  In  man,  the  skin  is  generally 
considered  to  consist  of  four  parts, — the  cuticle,  rete  mucosum,  corpus 
papillare,  and  corium;  but  when  reduced  to  its  simplest  expression,  the 
whole  of  the  integument,  with  the  mucous  membrane,  which  is  an  ex- 
tension of  it,  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuous  membrane,  more  or  less 
involuted,  more  or  less  modified  by  the  elementary  tissues  which  com- 
pose it  or  are  in  connexion  with  it,  and  within  which  all  the  rest  of  the 
animal  is  contained.  It  consists  of  two  elements — a  basement  tisme 
or  memiraney  composed  of  simple  membrane,  uninterrupted,  homo- 
geneous, and  transparent;  covered  by  an  epithelium  or  pavement  of 
nucleated  particles.' 

1.  The  ^ndermis  or  cuticle  is  the  outermost  layer.  It  is  a  dry,  mem- 
branous structure,  devoid  of  vessels  and  nerves;  yet  it  is  described  by 
some  modem  investigators  as  a  tissue  of  a  somewhat  complex  organiza- 

»  Todd  and  Bowman,  The  Phjsiological  Anatomy  and  Phjsiology  of  Man,  p.  404, 
London,  1845. 
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tion,  connected  with  the  functions  of  exhalation  and  absorption ;  but  its 
vitality  is  regarded  to  be  on  a  par  with  that  of  vegetables.  The  absence 
of  nerves  proper  to  it  renders  it  insensible;  it  is  coloured;  and  exhales 
and  absorbs  in  the  manner  of  vegetables.  It  is,  so  far  as  we  know, 
entirely  insensible;  resists  putrefaction  for  a  long  time,  and  may  be 
easily  obtained  in  a-eeparate  state  from  the  other  layers  by  maceration 
in  water.     It  is  the  thin  pellicle  raised  by  a  blister. 

The  cuticle  is  probably  a  secretion  or  exudation  from  the  true  skin, 
which  concretes  on  the  surface ;  becomes  dried,  and  affords  an  efficient 
protection  to  the  corpus  papillare  beneath.  It  is  composed,  according 
to  some,  of  concrete  albumen;  according  to  others,  of  mucus;  and  is 
pierced  by  oblique  pores  for  the  passage  of  hairs,  and  for  the  orifices  of 
exhalant  and  absorbent  vessels.  MM.  Breschet  and  Roussel  de  Vau- 
zfeme^  affirm,  that  there  is  a  special  "  blennogenmts  or  mncijic  aj/paratua^^ 
for  the  secretion  of  this  mucous  matter,  composed  of  a  glandular  paren- 
chyma or  organ  of  secretion  situate  in  the  substance  of  the  derma,  and 
of  excretory  ducts,  which  issue  from  the  organ^  and  deposit  the  mucous 
matter  between  the  papillae ;  but  such  an  apparatus  is  not  admitted. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  cuticle  is  placed  at  the  surface  of  the  body, 
not  simply  to  protect  the  corpus  papillare;  but  to  prevent  the  constant 
imbibition  ancl  transudation  that  might  take  place  did  no  such  envelope 
exist.  It  exfoliates,  in  the  form  of  scales,  from  the  head;  and  in  large 
pieces,  from  every  part  of  the  body,  after  certain  cutaneous  diseases. 

M.  Flourens,*  who  has  closely  and  accurately  investigated  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  cutaneous  envelope,  considers  that  the  skin  of  the  coloured 
races  has  an  apparatus,  which  is  wanting  in  the  white  variety  of  the 
species.  This  apparatus  he  names  pigmental, — appareil  pigmental  It 
is  composed  of  a  layer  (lame)  or  membrane  which  bears  the  pigment, 
and  of  the  pigment  itself  Above  it  are  two  cuticles.  In  the  white 
variety  the  pigmental  apparatus  is  wanting,  and  consequently  the  skin 
is  more  simple  than  that  of  the  coloured  races.  The  skin  of  the  white 
variety  approaches  that  of  the  coloured  in  some  remarkable  points. 
First. — The  superficial  layer  or  lame  of  the  derma  is  everywhere  of  a 
peculiar  appearance,  which  is  different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
derma.  Secondly. — Around  the  nipple  of  the  white  woman,  the  super- 
ficial layer  of  the  derma  presents  the  same  granular  appearance  as  the 
pigmental  membrane  of  the  coloured  races.  And  thirdly. — The  pigmental 
layer  around  the  nipple  of  the  white  woman  is  placed,  as  in  the  coloured 
races,  under  the  two  cuticles. 

Modern  histologists  consider  the  epidermis  to  be  composed  of  a  series 
of  flattened,  scale-like  cells,  epidermic  cells,  which,  when  first  formed,  are 
of  a  spheroidal  shape;  but  gradually  dry  up.  These  form  various  layers.  - 
According  to  M.  Raspail,^  it  consists  of  a  collection  of  vesicles  deprived 
of  their  contents,  closely  applied  together,  dried  and  thrown  oft'  in  the 
form  of  branny  scales.    He  regards  it  as  the  outer  layer  of  the  corium. 

The  epidermoid  tissues  have  the  simplest  structure  of  any  solids. 

Analysis  has  shown,  that  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  mem- 

*  Nouvelles  Recherohes  sar  la  Structure  de  la  Peaa,  par  M.  Bresohet,  Paris,  1835. 
'  Anatomie  G6n6rale  de  la  Peau  et  des  Membranes  Muqueuses,  p.  34,  Paris,  1843. 
'  Cliimie  Organique,  p.  ^5,  Paris,  1833. 
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Fig.  222. 


Tfsrtical  Sf!<<tl»n   of  the  Cntirlc^  frum   the 
Scroiuro  of  n  Kegro, 

a.  iNvp  wlU.  loAilfti  with  pligm^nt.    6,  Cell* 
*t  »  liliher  \evf^Y^  paler  »ml  Piiiri"  tlnttflDe^.    e. 

Uie  while  rjMWi,— M»iaiitlc<3l  300  dlametPTii. 


branous  epidermis  of  the  sole  of  tlie  foot  is  the  same  aa  tliat  of  tlie 
ooDipact  horny  matter  of  which  nails,  hair,  and  wool  are  composed, 

2;  The  ciiTjtm  or  rele  mnmmtm^  rete 
Malpufhi^  mmjotts  web,  is  genenillj 
regarded  as  constituting  the  next 
layer.  It  was  considered  b^-  Mai- 
piglii  to  be  mucas,  secreted  by  the 
papillae,  and  spread  on  the  surface 
of  the  corpus  papillarej  to  preserve 
it  in  the  state  of  suppleness  neces- 
sary for  the  performance  of  its  func- 
tiona  In  this  rete  mucnsum^  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  dark  races 
seems  to  exist.  It  is  black  in  the 
AfricAn,  or  rather  in  the  Ethiopian: 
and  copper-coloured  in  the  mulatto.* 
Gaultie reconsiders  it  to  be  composed 
of  four  layers;  but  this  notion  is  not 
admitted  by  anatomists,  and  scarcely 
concerns  the  present  inquiry,  if, 
Brcschet  affirmed,  that  there  is  a  spe- 
cial '^chromakigeiwtis  or  colorific  ujqia- 
raim,^'  for  producing  the  colouring 
matter,  composed  of  a  glandular  or 
secret inff  parenchyma,  situate  a  little 
below  tne  papillae,  and  presenting 
special  excretory  ducts,  which  pour 
out  the  colouring  matter  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  derma.  Modem  observers 
deny  J  that  there  is  any  such  distinct 
layer.  Some  regard  it  as  the  deepest 
or  most  recently  formed  part  of  the 
cuticle.  M.  Flourens^  conaidci^,  that 
the  term  corpus  mucosum  ought  lo 
be  replaced  by  that  of  pigmental 
apparatus,— ^>^>are-ii  pigmentdl;  and 
that  the  term  rete  or  corptts  reliciil^rt 
in  the  signification  of  a  special  net- 
work situate  between  the  derma  and 
the  two  cuticles,  ought  to  be  batushed 
from  anatomy.  The  nature  of  the 
pigment  will  be  referred  to  hereafter, 
under  Secretion. 

The  rete  mucosum  is  considered 
to  be  the  last  formed  portion  of  the  cuticle. 

3,  The  oirpns  pajnUare^  or  what  M.  Breschet  calls  the  ^^neurothetie  or 
mammillary  nervous  apparaitis^^  is  seated  next  below  the  rete  mucosum* 
It  consists  of  a  collection  of  small  papilloa,  formed  by  the  extremities 
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I,  CvUelf^t  showing  thin  obUqnA  Iftmtui 
wlilcTi  \t\it  ^fmiumvit.  AuA  thr  imbilc&tnl  dl»]h>- 
■ItiOD  of  thfl  ridffw  upoD  Mm  mirfiice.  '3^  B«ti^  mu- 
3.  Tvfiy  rjf  ihp  ^inhdrUftl^ral  pipllliirf 
m9*u  in  ihm  palm  cif  thd  liaud  or  rdIu  of 
tim  fnot;  thfl^  arn  et>tiipk%ed  or  iiiitititB  civulral 
pupUlie.  4.  Deeper  Imjor  of  thft  cutf h^  iht^  FQiium, 
^fi,  AdIpoM  TMlelu;  nbowi  tig  their  appeiirftbea 
bfini^fttb  Ibfl  mlcroHCopOn  fi-  Pflrii.[iiniiory  glnnd 
with  \i9  ejilrnl  durt,  as  neen  ia  thr^  pitltn  of  the 
bAnd  tir  (toI*i  iif  tbf^  fiMnt.  7-  ABotbf  r  pempiniiory 
gbiiid  with  a  i^trMijifbtcr  dn.f:tt»urb  as  Mepti  In  Lbtii 
Asalp,  S,  Two  httSni  from  ibo  sirnlp,  piirlo««l  ia 
their  fo II fdcH^  their  relntlTe  depth  in  the  Hkib 

fvrcaijjrTed.    B.  A  pfcir  of  st^bacfi^uf  gUadH  (>pon- 
m  b jr  ftburt  dtutta  Initt  |b«  fvlUeJfl  ill  (bv  bur. 
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'  Sir  K  Home,  Lent,  on  Comp,  An  at.,  r.  278. 
*  Op,  qit.,  p,  38. 
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of  nerves  and  vessels,  which,  after  having  passed  through  the  corium 

beneath,  are  grouped  in  small  pencils  or  villi  on  a  spongy,  erectile 

tissue.  These  pencils  are  disposed  in  pairs,  and, 

when  not  in  action,  are  relaxed,  but  become  Fig*  224. 

erect  when  employed  in  the  sense  of  touch. 

They  are  very  readily  seen,  when  the  cutis  vera 

is  exposed  by  the  action  of  a  blister;  and  are 

always  evident  at  the  palmar  surface  of  the 

hand,  and  especially  at  the  tips  of  the  fingers, 

where   they  have  a  concentric  arrangement. 

These  villi  are  sometimes  called  papiUce.  They      Papi"»of  thePalm,theCa- 
,.  ,  .  a'Ti         1  •  "^     t^cle  being  detached. — Mag- 

are,  m  reauty,  prolongations  of  the  skm;  and    nified  35  diameters, 
consequently — as  M.  Flourens*  has  remarked — 

"the  pretended  corpus  papillare,  taken  as  a  body,  apart  and  distinct 
from  the  derma,  is  but  an  idle  name." 

In  parts  that  are  endowed  with  much  tactile  sensibility,  the  cutaneous 
nerve  fibres — as  of  the  papilla  of  the  palm  of  the  hand — ^terminate  in 
the  corpuscles  of  touch  already  mentioned.* 

4.  The  corium,  cutis  vera,  derma  or  true  skin,  is  the  innermost  layer  of 
the  skin.  It  consists  of  a  collection  of  dense  fibres,  intersecting  each 
other  in  various  directions;  and  leaving  between  them  holes  for  the 
passage  of  vessels  and  nerves.  It  forms  a  firm  stratum,  giving  the 
whole  skin  the  necessary  solidity  for  accomplishing  its  various  ends; 
and  consists  chiefly  of  gelatin; — bence  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
glue.  Gelatin,  when  united  with  tannic  acid,  forms  a  substance  which 
is  insoluble  in  water;  and  it  is  to  this  combination  that  leather  owes 
the  properties  it  possesses.  The  hide  is  first  macerated  in  lime-water 
to  remove  the  cuticle  and  hairs,  and  leave  the  corium  or  gelatin.  This 
is  then  placed  in  an  infusion  of  oak  bark,  which  contains  tannic  acid. 
The  tannic  acid  and  the  skin  unite;  and  leather  is  the  product. 

These  four  strata  constitute  the  skin,  as  it  is  commonly  called;  yet 
all  are  comprised  in  the  thickness  of  two  or  three  lines.  The  cutis 
vera  is  united  to  the  structures  below  by  areolar  tissue;  and  this,  with 
the  layers  external  to  it,  forms  the  common  integum^ent.  In  certain  parts 
of  the  body,  and  in  animals  more  particularly,  the  cutis  vera  is  ad- 
herent to  muscular  fibres,  inserted  more  or  less  obliquely.  These  form 
the  muscular  web,  mantle,  or  panniculus  camosus.  The  layer  is  well  seen 
in  the  hedgehog  and  porcupine,  in  which  it  rolls  up  the  body,  and 
erects  the  spines;  and  in  birds  raises  the  feathers.  In  man,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  exist.  Some*  muscles,  however,  execute  a  similar 
function.  By  the  occipito-frontalis,  many  persons  can  move  the  hairy- 
scalp  ;  and  by  the  dartos  the  skin  of  the  scrotum  can  be  corrugated. 
These  two  parts,  therefore,  act  d^pannicuU  camosi. 

The  skin  itself  also  possesses  smooth  muscular  fibres,  which  give 
occasion  to  its  contractility,  as  seen  in  the  corrugation  of  the  scrotum, 
the  erection  of  the  nipple,  and  the  phenomena  of  the  cutis  anserina. 

»  Op.  cit.,  p.  38. 

'  Page  640.  See,  on  the  nature  of  these  bodies,  Wagner,  in  MttUer*8  Arohiv.,  1852, 
Heft  4;  Kolliker,  Mikroekopische  Anatomie,  Bd.  ii.  S.  24;  and  Amer.  edit,  of  Sy- 
denham Society's  edition  of  his  Human  Histology,  by  Dr.  Da  Costa,  p.  129,  Philad., 
1854 ;  and  Mr.  Huxley,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,  ii.  1. 
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These  have  been  found  by  Froriep,  Brown-S<Sqiiard,  and  Kolliker  to 
contract  on  the  application  of  electricity/  The  cutis  anserina  consists 
itj  local  coEi tractions  of  the  portions  of  the  skin  around  the  hair  to!* 
liclca,  by  which  their  apertures  are  protruded  conicaliy,  by  muscular 
fibres  discovered  by  Kolliker,  which  pass  obliquely  from  the  super- 
ficial part  of  the  cutis  down  to  the  follicles,  and,  when  they  contract, 
protrude  the  follieles,  and  retract  those  portions  of  the  skin  whence  ^ 
they  arise.  ■ 

In  the  skin  are  situate  nunnerons  sehacemm  follkl^  or  'onjpt^^  wbieh 
separate  an  oily  fluid  from  the  blood,  and  pour  it  over  the  surface  to  fl 
lubricate  and  defend  it  from  the  action  of  moisture.     They  are  most  V 
abundant,  where  there  are  folds  of  the  skin,  or  hairs,  or  where  the  sur- 
face is  exposed  to  friction.   We  can  generally  see  them  on  the  pavilion 
of  the  ear,  and  their  situation  is  often  indicated  by  small  dark  spots  on 

the  surface, which,  when  pressed  between 
^jg-  22?*'  the  fingers,  may  be  forced  out  along  with 

the  sebaceous  secretion,  in  the  form  of  fl 
small  worms.     By  the  vulgar,  indeed,  " 
they  are  considered  to  be  worms.    The 
follicular  secretions  have  engaged  attea*  h 
tion  elsewhere,  f 

The  consideration  of  the  hair  belongs 
naturally  to  that  of  the  skin*  The  roots 
are  in  the  form  of  bulbs;  taking  their 
origin  in  small  follicles  or  open  sacs, 
hair  foUkfeSj  formed  by  the  invert  on  of 
the  cutis,  and  lined  by  a  reflexion  of  the 
epiderniis*  Around  each  bulb  there  are 
two  capsules,  the  innermoist  of  which  is 
vascular  and  a  continuation  of  the  oo- 
rium.  The  hair  itself  consists  of  a  homy, 
external  covering,  and  a  central  part, 
called  medulla  or  pith.  When  we  take  M 
hold  of  a  hair  by  the  base,  with  the  thumb  V 
and  forefinger,  and  draw  it  through  them 
from  the  root  towards  the  point,  it  feels 
smooth  to  the  touch ;  but  if  we  draw  it 
through  from  the  point  to  the  root,  we 
feel  the  surface  rough;  and  it  ofliers  con* 
siderable  resistance.  It  is,  thei 
eoucluded,  that  the  hair  is  bristled, 
bricated,  or  consists  of  eminences  point- 
ing towards  its  outer  extremity,  and  it  ia 
upon  this  structure,  that  the  operation  of  felting  ia  dependent— the 
hairs  being  mechanically  entangled  and  retained  in  that  state.by  the 

^  KoUilferjExperimenta.&o*,  on  the  Bodj  of  tm  ETtPCuted  CHinmal,  m  RootMr'a  Annnh 
of  AnAtcJiny  an*!  FatboloityT  for  May,  1&S2,  No.  2,  p.  101);  anrl  .Mikroskopisehf*  Anali»- 
11116  ■  or  Auier.  eilit*T  ^y  Ur,  Da  Costa,  of  Syflenhiim  Bouiet v's  <3diiioti  of  Ub  Mauaal  of 
Histology  J  by  Mijasi^.  Jiusk  aDil  Uuatby,  p.  US,  Piiiliia.j  1S54 
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miiTflti,  Mho  wing  thslr  Iiuhrlcatloii.^Mjic^ 
alBed  150  dlftm«|«fi. 
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inequalities  of  their  surface.  Certain  observers  have,  nowever,  failed 
in  detecting  this  striated  appearance  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope;  and 
Dr.  Bostock'  aflSrms,  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  human 

Fig.  226. 


Thin  Layer  from  the  Scalp. 


a,  a.  Sebaceoas  glandb. 
with  ito  follicle,  <;. 


b.  Hair, 


Magnified  view  of  the  Root  of  the  Hair. 

a.  Stem  or  Hhaft  of  hair  cnt  acroaa.  b.  Inner,  and  e,  outer 
layer  of  the  epidermic  lining  of  the  hair  follicle,  called  also  the 
root-sheath,  d.  Dermic  or  external  coat  of  the  hair  follicle, 
shown  in  part.  e.  Imbricated  scales  abont  to  form  a  cortical 
layer  on  the  surface  of  the  hair. 


hair,  and  the  hair  of  various  kinds  of  animals,  with  the  excellent  micro- 
scope of  Mr.  Bauer,  but  .without  being  able  to  observe  it.  Bichat,* 
however,  and  more  recently,  Dr.  Goring,^  and  most  histologists,  have 
assigned  this  as  their  structure;  and  the  author  has  had  repeated  op- 
portunities for  confirming  it. 

Modern  observers  believe,  that,  as  in  other  structures,  growth  takes 
place  from  cells,  which  are  a  modification  of  those  of  the  epidermis. 
The  primary  cells  become  elongated,  and  generate  within  themselves 
fasciculi  of  fibres  or  secondary  cells,  which  interlace  to  form  the  hair 
cylinder.  The  walls  of  these  fibre-cells  are  at  first  soft  and  permeable; 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  hair,  which  is  composed  of  them,  seems  to 
admit  the  passage  of  fluid  without  much  difficulty.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  base,  the  horny  character  of  the  hair,  caused  by  the 
deposit  of  horny  matter  in  the  interior  of  the  fibres,  becomes  appa- 
rent. "There  is  then,  at  the  base,  a  continual  formation  of  soft  fibrous 
tissue,  by  which  the  length  of  the  cylinder  is  increased;  whilst  at  a 
short  distance  above  it,  there  is  a  continual  consolidation  of  this  (as  it 
pi'ogressively  arrives  at  that  point)  by  the  deposit  of  a  peculiar  secre- 
tion in  its  substance."* 

The  shape  of  the  hair  is  different  in  different  races.    It  is  described 


*  Physiology,  p.  62,  3d  edit.,  Lond.,  1836. 

*  Journal  of  Science,  New  Series,  vol.  i.  433. 

*  Carpenter,  Human  Physiology,  §  637.    Lond.,  1842, 


'  Anat.  Q^n^ral.,  torn.  iv.  §2. 
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as  cylindrical  m  the  American  Indian;  oval  in  ihe  white  man,  and 
eccentrically  elliptical  or  fiat  in  the  negro.^    Its  colour  also  differs  in 
different  races  and  individuals.    By  some,  this  is  considered  to  depend 
upon  the  fluids  contained  in  the  pith.    M.  Yauquelin'  analyzedf  the 
hair  attentively,  and  found  it  to  consist  chiefly  of  an  animal  matter, 
united  to  a  portion  of  oil,  which  appeared  to  contribute  to  its  flexi- 
bility and  cohesion.    Besides  this,  there  is  another  substance,  of  an 
oily  nature,  from  which  he  considers  the  colour  of  the  hair  is  derived. 
The  animal  matter,  according  to  that  chemist,  is  a  smcies  of  mucus; 
but  other  chemists  believe  it  to  be  chiefly  albumen.     Yauquelin  found, 
that  the  colouring  matter  is  destroyed  by  acids;  and  he  suggests,  that 
when  it  has  suddenly  changed  colour  and  become  gray,  in  consequence 
of  any  mental  agitation,  this  may  be  owing  to  the  production  of  an 
acid  in  the  system,  which  acts  upon  the  colouring  matter.    The  expla- 
nation is  hvpothetical,  and  is  considered,  and  characterized  as  sucb  by 
Dr.  Bostock ;  but  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  same  objection  applies 
to  the  view  he  has  substituted  for  it.    He  conceives  it  "  more  protxible 
that  the  effect  depends  upon  a  sudden  stagnation  in  the  vessels,  which 
secrete  the  colouring  matter;  while  the  absorbents  continue  to  act| 
and  remove  that  which  alreadv  exists.*'    There  is,  however,  no  more 
real  evidence  of  "  stagnation  of  vessels"  than  there  is  of  the  formation 
of  an  acid.    Our  knowledge  is  limited  to  the  fact,  that  a  sudden  and 
decided  change  in  the  whde  pileous  system  may  occur  after  great  or 
prolonged  mental  agitation. 

**  Mj  hair  is  gray,  but  not  with  years, 
J^or  grew  it  wliito  in  a  single  night, 
As  men's  have  grown  from  sudden  fears." 

Byron's  ''Prisoner  of  Chillon.'* 

"  Danger,  long  travail,  want  and  wo, 
Soon  change  the  fonn  that  best  we  know : 
For  deadly  fear  can  time  outgo. 

And  blanch  at  once  the  hair. 
Hard  toil  can  roughen  form  and  face. 
And  want  can  quench  the  eye's  bright  grace, 
Nor  does  old  age  a  wrinkle  trace 

More  deeply  than  despair. '* 

Scott's  ''Marmion.** 

It  is  stated,'  that  such  a  change  occurred  in  a  single  night  to  the 
queen  of  Louis  the  16th — the  unfortunate  Mario  Antoinette — when 
the  royal  party  was  arrested  at  Varennes,  in  1791.* 

But  a  similar,  though  more  gradual  change  is  produced  by  age. 
We  find  some  persons  entirely  gray  at  a  very  early  period  of  life; 
and,  in  old  age,  the  change  happens  universally.  It  is  not  then  dif- 
ficult to  suppose,  that  some  alteration  in  the  nutrition  of  the  hair  may 

»  P.  A.  Browne,  The  Classification  of  Mankind  by  the  Hair  and  Wool  of  their  Headi, 
p.  4,  PWlad.,  1850,  and  Trichologia  Maramalium,  p.  51.     Thilad.,  1853. 
■  Annales  de  Chimie,  tom.  Iviii.  p.  41,  Paris,  1806. 

•  "  La  reine  ne  dormit  pas.  Toutes  ses  passions,  de  femme,  de  m^re,  de  reine,  la 
colore,  la  terreur,  la  desespoir,  se  livr^rent  un  tel  assaut  dans  son  Ame,  que  ses  che- 
veux,  blonds  la  vieille,  furent  blancs  le  lendemain." — Do  Lamartine,  Bisioire  dm 
GirondinB,  i.  116.     Paris,  1847. 

*  Several  cases  are  recorded  in  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  Healthy  Skin,  Amer.  edit,,  n. 
114,  Philad.,  1854. 
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supervene,  resembling  that  which  occurs  in  the  progress  of  life.  Dr. 
Bostock  doubts  the  fact  of  such  sudden  conversions;  but  the  instances 
are  too  numerous  for  us  to  consider  them  entirely  fabulous.  Still,  it 
is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  parts,  which,  like  the  extremities  of  the 
hair,  are  foreign  to  nutrition,  can  change  so  rapidly.  M.  Lepelletier* 
ascribes  it  to  two  very  different  causes.  First^  to  defective  secretion 
of  the  colouring  fluid,  without  any  privation  of  nutrition.  In  this 
case,  the  hairs  may  live  and  retain  their  hold,  as  we  observe  in  young 
individuals: — and  secondly^  to  the  canals,  which  convey  the  fluid  into 
the  hair  being  obliterated,  as  in  old  age.  The  same  cause,  acting  on 
the  nutritious  vessels  of  the  bulb,  produces  successively,  privation  of 
colour,  death,  and  loss  of  those  epidermoid  productions.  A  case  re- 
lated by  M.  Paget' — and  which  he  esteems  authentic — is,  as  he  pro- 
perly remarks,  in  near  relation  to  those  in  which  the  hair  grows 
quickly  gray  in  mental  anguish.  A  lady,  who  is  subject  to  attaqks  of 
what  are  called  nervous  headaches,  always  finds  in  the  morning,  after 
one  of  them,  that  some  patches  of  her  hair  are  white,  as  if  powdered 
with  starch.  "  The  change  is  effected  in  a  night,  and  in  a  few  days 
after,  the»hairs  gradually  regain  their  dark  brownish  colour." 

According  to  other  physiologists,  the  seat  of  colour  is  in  the  homy 
covering  of  the  hair;  and  in  the  largest  hairs  or  spines  of  the  porcu- 
pine this  seems  to  be  the  case,  the  pith  being  white,  and  the  horny 
covering  coloured.  There  is  often  an  intimate  relationship  observed 
between  the  colour  of  the  hair  and  that  of  the  skin.  A  fair  complex- 
ion is  accompanied  with  light  hair ;  a  swarthy  with  dark ; — and  we 
see  the  connexion  still  more  signally  displayed  in  those  animals  that 
are  spotted, — the  colour  of  the  hair  being  variegated  like  that  of  the 
skin. 

Hairs  differ  materially  according  to  the  part  of  the  body  on  which 
they  grow.  In  some  parts  they  are  short,  as  in  the  armpits ;  whilst 
on  the  head  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  would  be  the  precise  limit  to  the 
growth,  were  they  lefl  entirely  to  nature.  In  the  Malay,  it  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  to  see  them  touch  the  ground. 

The  hair  has  various  names  assigned  to  it,  according  to  the  part  on 
which  it  appears, — heard,  whiskers^  mustachioSj  eyebrows^  eyelashes^  &o. 
In  many  animals  it  is  long  and  straight;  in  others  crimed,  when  it  is 
called  wool.  If  stiff,  it  is  termed  a  bristle;  if  inflexible,  a  spine.  It  is 
entirely  insensible,  and,  excepting  in  the  bulbous  portion,  is  not  liable 
to  disease.  Dr.  Bostock  affirms,  that  under  certain  circumstances 
hairs  are  subject  to  a  species  of  inflammation,  when  vessels  may  be 
detected,  at  least  in  some  of  them,  and  they  become  acutely  sensitive. 
Their  sensibility  under  any  known  circumstance  ma^  be  doubted. 
They  appear  to  be  anorganic,  except  at  the  root ;  and,  like  the  cuticle, 
resist  putrefaction  for  a  length  of  time.  The  parts  that  do  not  receive 
vessels  are  nourished  by  transudation  from  those  that  do.  Bichat  and 
Gaultier  were  of  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Bostock, — misled,  apparently,  by 
erroneous  reports  concerning  plica  polonica;  but  Baron  Larrey'  has 

»  Trait<^  de  Phjsiologie  Mfidioale  et  Philosophiqne,  torn.  lii.  p.  42,  Paris,  1832, 
■  Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  44,  Philad.,  1854. 
*  M6moireB  de  Chirurgie  MiUtaire,  t.  lii.  108,  Paris,  1812. 
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satisfactorily  shown  that  plica  is  confined  to  the  bulbs :  the  hairs  them- 
selves continue  devoid  of  sensibility. 

It  is  difficult  to  assign  a  plausible  use  for  the  hair.  That  of  the 
head  has  already  engaged  attention ;  but  the  hair,  which  appears  on 
certain  parts  at  trie  age  of  puberty  and  not  till  then,  and  that  on  the 
chin  and  upper  lip  of  the  male  sex  only,  set  our  ingenuity  at  defiance. 
In  this  respect,  the  hair  is  not  unique.  Many  physiologists  regard 
certain  parts,  which  exist  in  one  animal,  apparently  without  function, 
but  which  answer  useful  purposes  in  another,  to  be  vestiges  indicating 
the  harmony  that  reigns  through  nature's  works.  The  generally  use- 
less nipple  and  mamma  of  one  sex  might  be  looked  upon  in  this  light; 
but  the  tufts  of  hair  on  various  parts  cannot,  in  any  way,  be  assimi- 
lated to  the  hairy  coating  that  envelopes  the  bodies  of  animals;  and 
is,  in  them,  manifestly  intended  as  a  protection  against  cold. 

There  is  another  class  of  bodies  connected  with  the  skin,  and  ana- 
logous in  nature  to  the  last  described, — the  nails.  These  serve  a 
useful  purpose  in  touch,  and  consequently  require  notice  here.     In 

Fig.  229. 


A  tranryerae  Section  of  a  Finger>Nail,  shotrinf 
the  DianDer  in  which  it  is  connected  witb  iha 
Bensilive  skin  bj  its  under  surface. 

a.  The  nail  laminated  in  texture,    h  h.  The  T«r- 

Section  of  the  Skin  on  the  end  of  the  Finger.     i*fSj  Pj^JS^'^Ln^  '**''*?  ^'^ii^T'    *"?<.  '^*!^ "**!!;''? 

o  skin,  which  sends  up  folds  between  the  plates  <^  the 

The  cuticle  and  nail,  n,  detached  from  the  cutis      nail.    d.  A  small  bloodvessel  supplying  the  sensitiTs 

and  matrix,  m.  skin  and  its  folds. 

the  system  of  De  Blainyille,  they  constitute  a  subdivision  of  the  hairs, 
which  he  distinguishes  into  simple  and  compound, — simple,  when  each 
bulb  is  separated,  and  has  a  distinct  hair ; — compound,  when  several 
pileous  bulbs  are  agglomerated,  so  that  the  different  hairs,  as  they  are 
formed,  are  cemented  together  to  constitute  a  solid  body  of  greater  or 
less  size, — nail,  scale,  horn,  &c.  In  man,  the  nail  alone  exists ;  the 
chief  and  obvious  use  of  which  is  to  support  the  pulp  of  the  finger, 
whilst  it  is  exercising  touch.  Animals  are  provided  with  horns, 
beaks,  hoofs,  nails,  spurs,  scales,  &c.  All  these,  like  the  hair,  grow 
from  roots;  and  are  considered  to  be  analogous  in  their  physical  and 
vital  properties.  Meckel,  De  Blainville,  Bonn,  Walther,  Lavagna,  and 
others,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  teeth  are  of  the  same  class ;  and  that 
they  belong,  originally,  to  the  skin  of  the  mouth. 

The  nails,  near  their  origin,  are  seen,  under  the  microscope,  to  con- 
sist of  primary  cells,  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  epidermis ;  these 
gradually  drv  into  scales ;  and  the  growth  of  the  nail  appears  to  be 
effected  by  the  constant  generation  of  cells  at  its  root  and  under  sur- 
face; and  as  successive  layers  are  pushed  forward,  each  cell  becomes 
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larger,  flatter,  and  drier,  and  more  firmly  fixed  than  those  around  it.* 
The  chemical  composition  of  the  epidermis  and  the  nails  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  hair:  yet  according  to  Mulder,'  there  are  material  difler- 
ences  in  their  properties ; — the  latter,  being  almost  insoluble  in  strong 
acetic  acid,  in  which  the  other  two  are  readily  soluble:  hence — he 
infers — the  composition  of  hair  and  of  horn  and  whalebone  must  differ 
materially ;  and,  that,  accordingly,  Scherer's  conclusion,  that  they  are 
all  identical  is  incorrect.  The  following  are  the  results  of  the  analysis 
of  each  of  these  bodies. 


Epidermis. 

Horn. 

Whalebone. 

Hair. 

c. 

50-28 

51-03 

51-86 

60-65 

H. 

6-76 

6-80 

6-87 

6-36 

N. 

17-21 

16-24 

15-70 

17-14 

0. 

25-01 

22-51 

21-97 

20-85 

s. 

0-74 

S-42 

3-60 

5-00 

For  physiological  purposes,  the  above  description  is  sufiicient. 

Mucmis  Membranes, — A  few  words  will  be  necessary  regarding  the 
mucous  membranes,  which  resemble  the  skin  so  much  in  their 
properties,  as  to  be,  with  propriety,  termed  dermoid.  If  we  trace 
the  skin  into  the  various  outlets,  we  find,  that  a  continuous,  soft, 
velvety  membrane  exists  through  their  whole  extent;  and,  if  the 
channel  has  two  outlets,  as  in  the  alimentary  canal,  this  membrane,  at 
each  outlet,  commingles  with  the  skin;  and  appears  to  differ  but 
slightly  from  it.  So  much,  indeed,  do  they  seem  to  form  part  of  the 
same  organ,  that  physiologists  have  described  the  absorption,  that 
takes  place  from  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  as  external.  They 
cannot,  however,  in  the  higher  order  of  animals,  be  considered  com-t 
pletely  identical ;  nor  is  the  same  membrane  alike  in  its  whole  extent. 
They  have  all  been  referred  to  two  great  surfaces ; — the  gastro-pulmo- 
narf/ — comprising  the  membranes  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  eye, 
ductus  ad  nasum,  nose,  mouth,  and  respiratory  and  digestive  passages; 
and  the  gemio-urinary — which  line  the  whole  of  the  genital  and  uri- 
nary apparatuses.  In  addition  to  these,  a  membrane  of  similar  cha- 
racter lines  the  meatus  auditorius  extemus,  and  the  excretory  ducts 
of  the  mammae. 

A  Fig.  230.  B 


Separated  Epithelium  Cells  from  Pavement-Epithelium  of  the  Mucoui 

mucous  membrane  of  mouth.  Membrane  of  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes. 

h.  With  nuclei,    e.  And  nucleoli.  a.  Kucle|  with  double  nucleoli. 

The  analogy  between  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  is  farther 
shown  by  the  fact,  that  if  we  invert  the  polypus,  the  mucous  membrane 

•  Henle,  edit,  oit.,  i.  289,  Paris,  1843. 

'  The  Chemistry  of  Vegetable  and  Animal  Physiology,  translated  by  Fromberg,  p. 
527.  Edinb.  and  London,  1849. 
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^adually  assumes  the  characters  of  skin ;  and  the  same  circomstanoe 
18  observed  in  habitual  descents  of  the  rectum  and  uterus. 

In  the  mucous  membranes— especially  at  their  extremities,  which 
appear  to  be  alone  concerned  in  the  sense  of  touch — the  same  super- 
pK)8ition  of  strata  is  generally  considered  to  exist  as  in  the  skin- 
viz^  epidermis  or  epithelium,  rete  mucosum,  corpus  papillare,  and 
cutis  vera.    They  have,  likewise,  similar  follicles,  called  mucous ;  but 
nothing  analogous  to  the  hairs;  unless  we  regard  the  teeth  to  be  so, 
in  correspondence  with  the  views  of  Meckel,  De  Blainville,  and  othera. 
The  attention  of  anatomists  has  been  closely  directed  to  the  ultimate 
structure  of  the  mucous  system.   In  the  mucous  tissues  two  structures 
have  been  separately  described, — especially  by  Mr.  Bowman,'  who  has 
thrown  mucn  light  on  the  subject.   These  are  the  basement  membrant-^ 
as  he  terms  it — ^and  tht  epithelium.    The  former  is  a  simple,  homoge- 
neous expansion,  transparent,  colourless,  and  of  extreme  tenuity,  situate 
on  its  parenchymal  surface,  and  giving  it  shape  and  strength.    This 
serves  as  a  foundation  on  which  the  epithelium  rests.    It  may  fre- 
quently be  demonstrated  with  verv  little  trouble  in  the  tubuli  of  the 
f  lands,  especially  of  the  kidney,  which  are  but  very  slightly  adherent| 
y  their  externcd  surface,  to  the  surrounding  tissue. 
M.  Flourens'  considers  that  every  mucous  membrane  is  composed  of 
three  lamin®  or  layers, — the  derma,  epidermis,  and  corpus  mucosum 
situate  between  the  derma  and  epidermis.    The  corpus  mucosum  of 
mucous  membranes  is  continuous  at  all  the  outlets  of  the  bodv,  and  is 
identical  with  the  second  epidermis;   differing,  therefore,  from  the 
corpus  mucosum  of  the  skin,  a  term  which — as  elsewhere  remarked— 
he  thinks  ought  to  be  abolished. 

Histological  examination  exhibits  the  epithelium  to  consist  of  cells, 
which  are  termed  epithelial^  and  have  various  shapes.  The  two  chief 
are  tesselated  or  pavement  epithelium^  and  cyUnder  or  conical  epithelium. 
Epithelium  is  not,  however,  confined  to  mucous  membranes,  but,  of 
late  years,  has  been  found  to  exist  elsewhere;  it 
is  always  in  contact  with  fluids,  and  of  a  soft, 
pliant  character.  Ttsselated  epithelium  covers 
the  serous  and  synovial  membranes,  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  mucous 
membranes,  except  where  cylinder  epithelium 
exists.  It  is  spread  over  the  mouth,  pharynx 
and  oesophagus,  conjunctiva,  vagina,  and  en- 
trance of  the  female  urethra.  The  cells  com- 
posing it  are  usually  polygonal ;  and  are  well 
seen  in  the  marginal  figure.  Cylinder  epit/ielium 
is  found  in  the  intestinal  canal,  beyond  the  car- 
Tcsseiated  Epithelium.  diac  orificc,  in  the  larger  ducts  of  the  salivary 
biJriZifl^ri^LrtSe  Iwue^y"  S^^^^^^  !»  the  ductus  commuuis  choledochus, 
wia*t?d***'ftheiii2riSjilniJS^  P^^^^^^i  Cowpcr's  glands,  vesicul®  seminales, 
Swdui^ten.  ^'  °  vas  deferens,  tubuli  urinileri,  and  urethra  of  the 
male;  and  lines  the  urinary  passages  of  the 
female  from  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  to  the  beginning  of  the  tubuli 

»  Cyclopwdia  of  Anat.  and  Phjsiology,  pt.  xxiii.  p.  486,  April,  1842. 
■  (^.  oit.,  p.  80. 
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uriniferi  of  the  kidney.    In  all  these  situations,  it  is  continuous  with 
tesselated  epithelium,  which  lines  the  more  delicate  ducts  of  the  various 

Fig.  232. 


0rr? 


Soalea  of  Tesselated  Epithelium. 
A.  Section  of  epithelium  of  conJnnctiTa  with  some  scales  loosened. 
The  more  deeply  seated  scales  from  the  haman  oonJonctiTa. 


B.  Scales  firom  iiufaee  of  cheek,   o. 


glands.  The  cells  have  the  form  of  long  cylinders  or  truncated  cones, 
arranged  side  by  side,  the  apices  attached  to  the  mucous  membrane  or 
to  flat  epithelial  cells  lying  upon  it;  the  base  being  free.  Each  cell, 
nearly  midway  between  the  base  and  apex,  encloses  a  flat  nucleus  with 


Cylinders  of  Intestinal  Epitheliam.    (AAer  Henle.) 

A.  From  the  cardiac  region  of  the  human  stomach,    b.  From  Jejunum,    c.  Cylinders  seen  when  look- 
ing on  their  free  extremities,    d.  Ditto,  as  seen  in  a  transverse  section  of  a  villus. 

nucleoli.  Epithelium  is  sometimes  furnished  with  cilia,  or  is  said  to 
be  ciliated.  The  nature  and  uses  of  these  cilia,  as  well  as  the  different 
varieties  of  mucous  membrane,  will  be  described  hereafter. 

2.  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  TACT  AND  TOUCH. 

In  describing  the  physiology  of  the  sense  of  touch,  it  will  be  conve- 
nient to  revert  to  the  distinction  already  made  between  the  sense  when 
Eassively  and  actively  exerted ;  or  between  tact,  and  toiuJi.  The  mode, 
owever,  in  which  the  impression  is  made  is  in  each  case  alike,  and 
equally  simple.  It  is  merely  necessary,  that  the  substance,  which 
causes  it,  should  be  brought  in  contact  with  what  may  be  termed  the 
physical  part  of  the  organ — the  cuticle ;  the  nervous  part  is  seated  in 
the  corpus  papillare,  for  if  the  nerves  proceeding  to  tnis  layer  of  the 
skin  be  cut,  the  sense  is  destroyed.  In  the  exercise  of  touch,  each  of 
the  layers  seems  to  have  its  appropriate  office :  the  corium,  the  inner- 
most layer,  the  base  on  whicn  the  others  rest,  offers  the  necessary 
resistance,  when  bodies  are  applied  to  the  surface ;  the  rete  mucosum  is 
unconcerned  in  the  function :  the  erectile  tissue,  on  which  the  papillas 
are  grouped,  probably  aids  them  in  their  appreciation  of  bodies ;  and 
the  epidermis  modifies  the  tactile  impression  which  might  become  too 
intense,  or  be  painful,  did  this  anorganic  envelope  not  exist.  The 
degree  of  perfection  of  the  sense  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  state  of 
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the  cuticle.  Where  thin — as  upon  the  lips,  glans  penis,  clitoris,  &c.— 
the  sense  is  very  acute ;  where  thick  and  ham,  it  is  obtuse ;  and  where 
removed — as  by  blistering — the  contact  of  bodies  gives  pain,  but  does 
not  occasion  the  appropriate  impression  of  touch. 

Professors  Weber^  and  Valentin*  have  shown  that  the  tactile  power 
of  the  skin  is  not  proportionate  to  its  sensibility.  The  mammae,  for 
example,  are  easily  tickled,  and  susceptible  of  great  pain  when  irritated; 
yet  they  are  moderately  endowed  with  the  sense  of  touch.  The  difterent 
parts  of  the  skin,  too,  vary  in  their  tactile  power.  The  left  hand,  in 
most  persons,  is  more  sensible  to  temperature  than  the  right,  probably 
owing  to  the  epidermis  being  thinner  from  less  use. 

Weber  made  various  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  relative  sensibility  of  different  portions  of  the  skin,  by  touching 
the  surface  with  the  legs  of  a  pair  of  compasses,  the  points  of  which 
were  inserted  into  pieces  of  cork.  The  person's  eyes  being  closed  at 
the  time,  the  legs  were  brought  together  so  as  to  be  separated  by 
difterent  distances.  The  following  are  some  of  the  results  of  his  ex- 
periments. 


Lines. 

Unm, 

Point  of  middle  finger     . 

Mucous  membrane  of  gums 

9 

Point  of  tongue    . 

•  . 

Lower  part  of  forehead  . 

10 

Palmar  surface  of  third  finger  .  . 

; 

Lower  part  of  occiput    . 

12 

Red  surface  of  lips 

2 

Back  of  hand     . 

14 

Palmar  surface  of  middle  finger  . 

2 

Neck,  under  lower  jaw  . 

15 

Dorsal  surface  of  third  finger      . 

3 

Vertex   . 

15 

Tip  of  the  nose    . 

3 

Skin  over  pateUa 

16 

Dorsum  and  edge  of  tongue 

4 

Skin  over  sacrum 

18 

Part  of  lips  covered  by  skin 

4 

18 

Palm  of  hand 

5 

Dorsum  of  foot 

18 

Skin  of  cheek 

6 

Skin  over  sternum 

20 

Extremity  of  great  toe     . 

5 

Skin  beneath  occiput    . 

24 

Hard  palate 

6 

Skin  over  spine,  in  back 

30 

Dorsal  surtaoe  of  for^  finger 

7 

Middle  of  the  arm 

30 

Dorsum  of  hand  . 

8 

thigh       . 

30» 

Weber  found,  that  the  distance  between  the  legs  of  the  compasses 
seemed  to  be  greater,  although  it  was  really  less,  when  they  were 
placed  upon  more  sensitive  parts. 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  some  of  the  recorded  instances  of  great 
resistance  to  heat  have  been  caused  by  unusual  thickness,  and  a»m- 
pactness  of  cuticle,  together  with  a  certain  degree  of  insensibility  of 
the  skin.  The  latter  may  be  an  important  element  in  the  explanation; 
but  some  of  the  feats,  executed  by  persons  of  the  character  alluded  to, 
could  hardly  have  been  influenced  by  the  former,  as  the  resistance 
seemed  almost  equally  great  in  the  delicately  organized  mucous  mem- 
branes. A  Madame  Girandelli, — who  was  exhibited  in  Great  Britain 
many  years  ago, — was  in  the  habit  of  drawing  a  box  with  a  dozen 

»  Art.  Tastsinn  und  das  Gemeingefuhl,  in  Wagner's  Handworterbuch  der  Phvsi- 
ologie,  22ste  Lieferung,  S.  539.  Braunschweig,  1849.  His  earlier  experiments 'aw 
detailed  and  confirmed  bjr  Dr.  Allen  Thomson,  in  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surir.  Journal  for 
July,  1833.  ® 

■  Lehrbuch  der  Physiologic  des  Menschen,  ii.  565.  Braunschweig,  1844;  and 
Grundriss  der  Physiologic,  S.  331.     Braunschweig,  1846. 

•  A  full  table  of  the  results  of  the  observations  of  Professors  Weber  and  Valentin  it 
given  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  Art.  Touch,  Cyclop,  of  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  ir.  1169,  Lon- 
don, 1852. 
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lighted  candles  along  her  arm,  putting  her  naked  foot  upon  melted 
lead,  and  of  dropping  melted  sealing-wax  upon  her  tongue,  and  im- 
pressing it  with  a  seal,  without  appearing  to  experience  uneasiness; 
and  several  years  ago  (1832),  a  man  of  the  name  of  Chabert  excited  in 
this  country  the  surprise  which  followed  his  exhibitions  in  London  a 
year  or  two  previously,  and  gave  him  the  appellation  of  the  "  Fire 
king."  In  addition  to  the  experiments  performed  by  Madame  Giran- 
delli,  Chabert  swallowed  forty  grains  of  phosphorus;  washed  his  fin- 
gers in  melted  lead;  and  drank  boiling  Florence  oil  with  perfect  im- 
punity. For  the  phosphorus  he  professed  to  take  an  antidote,  and 
doubtless  did  so.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  agents  were  used  by  him 
to  deaden  the  painful  impressions  ordinarily  produced  by  hot  bodies 
applied  to  the  surface.  A  solution  of  borax  or  alum  spread  upon  the 
skin  is  said  to  exert  a  powerful  effect  of  the  kind;  but,  in  addition  to 
the  use  of  such  agents,  there  must  be  a  degree  of  insensibility  of  the 
corpus  papillare;  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  tnose  hot 
substances  did  not  painfully  inflame  the  surface.  We  see,  daily, 
striking  differences  in  individuals  in  the  degree  of  sensibility  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  gullet,  and  are  frequently  sur- 
prised at  the  facility  with  which  certain  persons  swallow  fluids  of  a 
temperature  that  would  excite  the  most  painful  sensations  in  others. 
In  this,  habit  has  unquestionably  much  to  do. 

The  surprising  feats  of  dipping  the  hand  into  melted  lead,  laying 
hold  of  a  red-hot  iron,  &c.,  were  explained  by  M.  Boutigny  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Ipswich  in  1861  as  follows.  In 
all  such  cases,  a  thin  film  of  aqueous  fluid  in  the  spherical  state  inter- 
venes between  the  skin  and  the  heated  surface;  and  a  hand,  which  is 
naturally  damp,  or  which  has  been  slightly  moistened,  may,  it  is 
affirmed,  be  safely  passed  into  the  stream  of  melted  iron  as  it  flows 
from  the  surface,  as  was  shown  by  M.  Boutigny  at  the  meeting.* 

In  the  mucous  membranes,  tact  is  effected  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
skin.  The  layers,  of  which  it  is  constituted,  participate  in  like  man- 
ner; but  the  sense  is  more  exercised  at  the  extremities  of  the  mem- 
brane than  internally.  The  food,  received  into  the  mouth,  is  felt 
there ;  but  after  it  has  passed  into  the  gullet  it  excites  hardly  any  tac- 
tile impression;  and  it  is  not  until  it  has  reached  the  lower  part  of  the 
membrane,  in  the  shape  of  excrement,  that  its  presence  is  again  indi- 
cated by  this  sense. 

Pathologically,  we  have  some  striking  instances  of  this  difference  in 
different  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane.  If  an  irritation  exists  within 
the  intestinal  canal,  the  only  indication  we  may  have  of  it  is  itching  of 
the  nose,  or  at  one  extremity  of  the  membrane.  In  like  manner,  a 
calculus  in  the  bladder  is  indicated  by  itching  of  the  glans  penis;  and 
a  similar  exemplification  is  offered  during  the  passage  of  a  gall-stone 
through  the  ductus  communis  choledochus.  On  its  first  entrance,  the 
pain  ex[>erienced  is  of  the  most  violent  character;  this,  after  a  time 
subsides, — as  soon,  indeed,  as  the  calculus  has  got  fairly  into  the  canal. 

'  Report  on  the  21&t  Meeting  of  the  British  Ansociation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  Lond.,  1S52;  and  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  Amer.  edit.,  p. 
411  (note),  Philad.,  1855. 
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One  of  the  great  purposes  of  the  sense  of  tact  is  to  enable  lu  to 
judge  of  the  temperature  of  bodies.  This  oiBoe  it  executes  alone.  No 
other  sense  participates  in  it  It  requires  no  previous  exercise;  is  fdt 
equally  by  the  infant  and  the  adult,  and  requires  only  the  proper  de- 
velopment of  its  organs.  The  relative  temperature  of  bodies  is  accu- 
rately designated  by  the  instrument  called  the  thermometer;  but  very 
inaccurately  bj  our  own  sensations;  and  the  reason  of  this  inaccuracy 
is  sufficiently  intelligible.  In  both  cases,  the  e£fect  is  produced  by  w 
disengagement  of  a  subtile  fluid,  called  caloric  or  the  matter  of  heat, 
which  pervades  all  bodies,  and  is  contained  in  them  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  This  caloric  is  constantly  passing  and  repassing  between 
bodies,  either  by  radiation  or  by  conduction,  until  there  is  an  equili- 
brium of  caloric  and  all  have  the  same  temperature  as  indicated  by 
the  thermometer.  Hence,  objects  in  the  same  apartment  will  exhibit, 
cotteris  paribus,  a  like  temperature  by  this  test  From  this  law,  how- 
ever, the  animal  body  must  be  excepted.  The  power  which  it  pos- 
sesses of  generating  its  own  heat,  and  of  counteracting  the  external 
influences  of  temperature,  preserves  it  constantly  at  the  same  point 

Although,  however,  all  objects  may  exhibit  the  same  temperature, 
in  the  same  apartment,  when  the  thermometer  is  applied  to  them;  the 
sensations  communicated  by  them  may  be  very  different  Hence  the 
difficulty,  which  the  uninstructed  have  in  believing,  that  they  are 
actually  of  identical  temperature; — that  a  hearth-stone,  for  instance^ 
is  of  the  same  degree  ot  heat  as  the  carpet  in  the  same  chamber. 
The  cause  of  the  different  sensations  experienced  in  the  two  cases 
is,  that  the  hearthstone  is  a  much  better  conductor  of  the  matter  of  heat 
than  the  carpet.  The  consequence  is,  that  caloric  is  more  rapidly  ab- 
straotctl  by  it  from  the  part  of  the  body  which  comes  in  contact 
with  it,  and  the  stone  appears  to  be  tlie  colder  of  the  two.  For 
the  same  reason,  when  these  two  substances  are  raised  in  temperature 
above  that  of  the  human  body,  the  hearth-stone  will  appear  the  hotter 
of  the  two;  because,  it  conducts  caloric  and  communicates  it  more 
rapidly  to  the  body  than  the  carpet. 

When  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air  is  higher  than  98®, 
we  receive  caloric  from  the  atmosphere,  and  experience  the  sensation 
of  heat  The  human  body  is  capable  of  being  penetrated  by  the  caloric 
of  substances  exterior  to  it,  precisely  like  those  substances  themselves; 
but,  within  certain  limits,  it  possesses  the  faculty  of  consuming  the 
heat,  and  retaining  the  same  temperature.  When  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  is  only  as  high  as  our  own — an  elevation  which  it  not 
unfrequently  attains  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States — we  still  ex- 
perience the  sensation  of  unusual  warmth ;  vet  no  caloric  is  commu- 
nicated to  us.  The  cause  of  this  feeling  is,  that  we  are  accustomed  to 
live  in  a  medium  of  a  less  elevated  temperature,  and  consequently  to 
give  oft'  caloric  habitually  to  the  atmosphere. 

Lastly,  in  an  atmosphere  of  a  teni|^i*ature  much  lower  than  that  of 
the  body,  heat  is  inces^^antly  abstractetl  from  us;  and,  if  rapidly,  we 
have  the  sensation  of  cold.  From  registers,  kept  by  the  illustrious 
founder  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Jefferson,* at  his  residence 
at  Monticello,*  lat.  37*^  o6',  long.  78®  40^,  it  appears  that  the  mean 

>  Virsiuia  Literarr  Mus^^um,  p.  36.  CharlottcsviUe,  1830. 
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temperature  of  that  part  of  Virginia,  is  about  55J°  or  56° ;  and  that 
the  thermometer  varies  from  5J°  in  the  coldest  month,  to  94°  in  the 
warmest.  Now,  the  temperature  of  the  human  body  being  98°,  it 
follows,  that  heat  must  be  incessantly  parting  from  us,  and  that  we 
ought,  therefore,  to  experience  constantly  a  sensation  of  cold;  and 
this  we  should  unquestionably  do,  were  we  not  protected  by  clothing, 
and  aided  by  artificial  temperature  during  the  colder  seasons.  Yet, 
accustomed  as  the  body  is  to  give  oft'  caloric,  there  is  a  temperature, 
in  which,  clothed  as  we  are,  we  do  not  feel  cold,  although  we  may  be 
disengaging  heat  to  some  extent.  This  temperature  may  perhaps  be 
fixed  somewhere  between  70°  and  80°  in  the  climate  of  the  middle 
portions  of  the  United  States.  So  much,  however,  are  our  sensations 
m  this  respect  dependent  upon  the  temperature  which  has  previously 
existed,  that  the  comfortable  point  varies  at  different  seasons.  If  the 
thermometer,  for  instance,  has  ranged  as  high  as  98°,  and  has  main- 
tained this  elevation  for  a  few  days,  a  depression  of  15°  or  20°  will  be 
accompanied  by  feelings  of  discomfort;  whilst  a  sudden  elevation  from 
30°  to  75°  may  occasion  an  oppressive  feeling  of  heat.  In  northern 
Siberia,  M.  von  Wrangel'  found,  that  only  a  few  degrees  of  frost  was 
currently  denominated  "  warm  weather;"  and  that  after  having  been 
accustomed  to  the  winter  temperature  of  that  climate,  it  seemed  to 
him,  that  10°  of  cold,  22°  below  the  freezing  point  of  Fahrenheit,  was 
a  mild  temperature.  During  the  voyages  made  by  Captain  Parry  and 
others  to  discover  a  northwest  passage,  it  was  found,  that  after  having 
lived  for  some  days  in  a  temperature  of  15°  or  20°  below  0,  it  felt 
comfortable  when  the  thermometer  rose  to  zero. 

These  are  the  great  sources  of  the  deceptive  nature  of  our  sensations 
as  to  warmth  and  cold  which  enable  us  to  judge  merely  of  the  com- 
parative conditions  of  the  present  and  the  past;  and  hence  it  is,  that  a 
deep  cellar  appears  warm  in  winter  and  cold  in  summer.  At  a  certain 
distance  below  the  surface,  the  temperature  of  the  earth  indicates  the 
medium  heat  of  the  climate;  yet,  although  this  may  be  stationary,  our 
sensations  on  descending  to  it  in  winter  and  summer  would  be  by  no 
means  the  same.  If  two  men  were  to  meet  on  the  middle  of  the 
South  American  Andes, — the  one  having  descended,  and  the  other 
ascended, — their  sensations  would  be  very  different.  The  one,  who 
had  descended,  coming  from  a  colder  to  a  warmer  atmosphere,  would 
experience  warmth;  whilst  the  other,  who  had  ascended,  would  feel 
correspondently  cool.  An  experiment,  often  performed  in  the  chemi- 
cal lecture-room,  exhibits  the  same  physiological  fact.  If,  after  having 
held  one  hand  in  iced,  and  the  other  in  warm  water,  we  plunge  both 
into  water  of  a  medium  heat,  it  will  seem  warm  to  the  one  hand,  and 
cold  to  the  other. 

But  our  sensations  are  not  guided  solely  by  bodies  surrounding  us. 
They  are  often  greatly  dependent,  especially  in  disease,  on  the  state  of 
the  animal  economy  itself.  If  the  power,  which  the  system  possesses, 
of  forming  heat,  be  morbidly  depressed, — or  if,  in  consequence  of  old 
age,  or  of  previous  aickness,  calorification  does  not  go  on  regularly 

*  Beise  des  kaiseriioh  Riuniiohen  Floltoii  Utntoiuuitt  F.  t.  Wrangel  l&ngs  der  Nord- 
kHste  Ton  Silwrien,  u.  b.  w«,  Beilin,  1889|  XnipaArnkmA  %n  9mammtfm  Vi^milT  Libraiy. 
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and  energetically,  a  temperature  of  the  air,  which  to  the  ▼igoroos  is 
agreeable,  may  produce  an  unpleasant  impression  of  cold.  Under 
opposite  circumstances,  a  feeling  of  heat  exists. 

In  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  the  temperature  of  bodies  is  appre- 
ciated, there  are  peculiarities,  which  would  favour  the  idea  of  the  sense 
of  heat  being  distinct  from  that  of  tact  or  touch.  Professor  Weber, 
for  example,  found  that  the  lefl  hand  is  more  sensitive  than  the  right, 
although  the  sense  of  touch  is  more  acute  in  the  latter;  and  that  if  the 
two  hands,  at  the  time  of  like  temperature,  be  plunged  into  separate 
basins  of  water,  the  one  in  which  the  lefl  hand  is,  will  appear  to  be 
the  warmer,  even  although  its  temperature  may  be  somewhat  lower 
than  that  of  the  other.  It  would  seem,  too,  from  Weber's  experimental 
that  in  regard  to  sensations  of  heat  and  cold,  a  weaker  impression 
made  upon  a  large  surface  appears  more  powerful  than  a  stronger 
made  upon  a  small  surface;  and,  accordingly,  to  judge  of  nice  shades 
of  difference  in  the  temperature  of  a  fluid,  the  whole  hand  will  enable 
a  variation  to  be  detected,  that  would  be  inappreciable  to  the  finger. 
A  difference  of  one-third  of  a  degree,  it  is  affirmed,  may  be  easily  de- 
tected, when  the  same  hand  is  placed  successively  in  two  vessels  of 
water,  or  any  other  fluid.* 

These  ana  other  phenomena  of  an  analogous  kind  have  led  to  the 
suggestion,  that  every  nerve  of  sensation  is  composed  of  several  nerves, 
each  of  which  may  have  its  special  function ;  and  that  the  nerves  of 
touch  comprise  some  which  appreciate  temperature;  others,  which  per- 
ceive the  resistance  of  bodies,  and  others  which  effect  touch  properly 
so  called.  In  proof  of  this  a  recent  writer  urges  that  either  of  these 
faculties  may  be  lost,  without  the  other  being  so.  Thus,  when  the  ann 
has  been  "asleep,"  and  sensibility  is  returning  to  it,  the  hand  first  per- 
ceives temperature,  then  the  resistance  of  bodies,  and  it  is  not  until 
some  time  afterwards  that  the  faculty  of  touch,  properly  so  called,  ia 
exercised.  In  the  lower  extremities  the  contrary  takes  place;  the  sense 
of  touch  first  returns;  then  a  sensation  of  pricking  is  experienced,  fol- 
lowed by  the  perception  of  temperature,  and  the  power  of  appreciating 
resistance  returns  last.  It  may  be  added,  that  many  cases  arc  recorded, 
in  which  tlie  sense  of  temperature  has  been  lost,  whilst  the  ordinary 
sense  of  tact  remained;  and,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Carpenter,*  it  is  an 
additional  evidence  in  favour  of  the  distinctness  of  nervous  fibres  to 
convey  the  impressions  of  temperature,  that  these  are  frequently 
affected, — a  person  being  sensible  of  heat  or  of  chilliness  in  some  part 
of  the  body, — without  any  real  alteration  of  its  temperature,  whilst 
there  is  no  corresponding  affection  of  the  tactile  sensations. 

By  tact  we  are  likewise  capable  of  forming  a  judgment  of  many  of 
the  qualities  of  bodies, — such  as  their  size,  consistence,  weight,  distance, 
and  motion.  This  faculty,  however,  is  not  possessed  exclusively  by 
the  sense  in  question.  We  can  judge  of  the  size  of  bodies  by  the 
sight;  of  distance,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  ear,  &c.  To  appreciate 
these  characters,  it  is  necessary,  that  the  sense  should  be  used  actively; 
that  we  should  call  into  exercise  the  admirable  instrument  with  which 

'  R  H.  Weber,  art.  Taatsinn  und  das  Gemoingefiilil,  in  W&gner*8  Handworterbnch 
der  PhjBiolo^e,  22te  Lieferung,  S.  549,  Brauuscliweig,  1849. 

'  Principles  of  Physiology,  2d  Amer.  edit.,  p.  229,  Philad.,  1845. 
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we  are  provided  for  that  purpose;  and  in  many  of  them  we  are  greatly 
instructed  by  the  muscular  sense. 

In  treating  of  the  external  senses  generally,  it  was  remarked,  that 
we  are  capable  of  judging,  by  their  aid,  of  impressions  made  on  us  by 
portions  of  our  own  body.  By  the  sense  of  touch  we  can  derive  infor- 
mation regarding  its  temperature,  shape,  consistence,  &c.  An  opinion 
has,  indeed,  been  advanced,  that  this  sense  is  best  adapted  for  proving 
our  own  existence,  as  every  time  that  two  portions  of  the  body  come 
in  contact,  two  impressions  are  conveyed  to  the  brain,  whilst  if  we 
touch  an  extraneous  body,  there  is  but  one. 

The  tact  of  mucous  membranes  is  extremely  delicate.  The  great 
sensibility  of  the  lips,  tongue,  tunica  conjunctiva,  Schneiderian  mem- 
brane, lining  membrane  of  the  trachea  and  urethra,  is  familiar  to  all. 
Excessive  pain  is  produced  in  them  by  the  contact  of  extraneous  bodies; 
yet,  in  many  cases,  they  signally  exemplify  the  effect  of  habit  in  blunt- 
ing sensation.  The  first  introduction  of  a  bougie  into  the  urethra 
generally  produces  intense  irritation;  but  after  a  few  repetitions  the 
sensation  may  become  scarcely  disagreeable. 

To  appreciate  accurately  the  shape  and  size  of  objects,  it  is  neces- 
sary, that  they  should 

be  embraced  by  a  part  Fig-  234. 

of  the  body,  which  can 
examine  their  surfaces, 
and  be  applied  to  them 
in  every  direction.  In 
man,  the  organ  well 
fitted  for  this  purpose 
is  the  hand.  This  is 
situate  at  the  free 
extremity  of  a  long 
and  flexible  member, 
which  admits  of  its 
being  moved  in  every 
direction,  and  renders 
it  not  onlv  well  adapt- 
ed for  t!ie  organ  of 
touch,  but  for  that  of 
prehension.  Man  alone 

Possesses  a  true  hand;  for  although  other  animals  have  organs  of  pre- 
ension  very  similar  to  his,  they  are  much  less  complete.  Aristotle 
and  Galen  termed  it  the  instrument  of  instrumental  and  its  construction 
was  considered  worthy  of  forming  the  subject  of  one  of  the  ^^Bridge- 
water  Treatises^^  *'0n  the  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of  God,  as 
manifested  in  the  Creation," — a  task  assigned  to  Sir  Charles  Bell. 

The  chief  superiority  of  the  hand  consists  in  the  size  and  strength 
of  the  thumb,  which  stands  out  from  the  fingers,  and  can  be  brought 
in  opposition  to  them,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  grasp  bodies,  and  to  execute 
various  mechanical  processes  under  the  guidance  of  the  intellect.  So 
important  was  the  thumb  esteemed  by  Albinus,*  that  he  called  it  a 
lesser  hand  to  assist  the  larger — "  manus  parva  majori  adjiitrixP 

>  De  Sceleto,  p.  465. 


Hand  of  Man,  compared  with  anterior  extremity  of  Orang. 


Fig.  235. 
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In  addition  to  the  advantages  referred  to,  the  hand  is  famished  with 
a  highly  sensible  integument.  The  pa- 
pillae are  largely  developed,  especially  at  the 
extremities  of  the  fingers,  where  they  are 
ranged  in  concentric  circles,  and  rest  upon 
a  spongy  tissue,  by  many  considered  to  be 
erectile,  and  serving  as  a  cushion,  and  are 
well  supplied  with  capillary  vessels.  (See 
Figs.  217,  and  235.)  At  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  fingers,  are  the  nails,  which 
support  the  pulps  of  the  fingers  behind:  and 
Capillary  Network  at  margin  render  the  contact  with  external  bodies 
of  lips.  more  immediate.     This  happy  organization 

of  the  soft  parts  of  the  hand  alone  concerns 
the  sense  of  touch  directly.  The  other  advantages,  which  it  possesses, 
relate  to  the  power  of  applying  it  under  the  guidance  of  volition. 

Of  the  mode  in  which  touch  is  effected  it  is  not  necessary  to  treat. 
Being  nothing  more  than  tact,  exerted  by  an  appropriate  instrument, 
the  physiology  of  the  two  must  be  identical. 

Metaphysicians  have  differed  widely  regarding  the  services  that  ought 
to  be  attributed  to  the  touch.  Some  have  greatly  exaggerated  them, 
considering  it  the  sense  par  excellence^  the  first  of  the  senses.  It  is  an 
ancient  notion  to  ascribe  the  superiority  of  man  over  animals  and  his 
pre-eminence  in  the  universe — his  intelligence,  in  short — to  the  hand. 
Anaxagoras  asserted,  and  Helvetius*  revived  the  idea,  "that  man  is  the 
wisest  of  animals  because  he  possesses  hands."  The  notion  has  been 
embraced  and  expanded  by  Condillac,*  Buffon,'  and  many  modern  phy- 
siologists and  metaphysicians.  Buftbn  assigned  so  much  importance 
to  the  touch,  that  he  believed  the  cause  why  one  person  has  more  intel- 
lect than  another  is  his  having  made  a  more  prompt  and  repeated  use 
of  his  hands  from  early  infancy.  Hence,  he  recommended,  that  infants 
should  use  them  freely  from  the  moment  of  birth.  Other  metaphysi- 
cians have  considered  the  hand  the  source  of  mechanical  capabilities; 
but  the  same  answer  applies  to  all  these  views.  It  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  an  ilRtrument  by  which  information  of  particular  kinds  is 
conveyed  to  the  brain ;  and  by  which  other  functions  are  executed, 
under  the  direction  of  the  will.  The  idiot  often  has  the  sense  more 
delicate  than  the  man  of  genius  or  than  the  best  mechanician,  whilst 
the  most  ingenious  artists  have  by  no  means  the  most  delicate  touch. 
We  have,  indeed,  some  striking  cases  to  show,  that  the  hand  is  not  en- 
titled to  this  extravagant  commendation.  Not  many  years  ago,  a  Miss 
Biffin  was  exhibited  in  London,  who  was  totally  devoid  of  upper  and 
lower  extremities;  yet  she  was  unusually  intelligent  and  ingenious.  It 
was  surprising  to  observe  the  facility  with  which  she  hem-stitched; 
turning  the  needle  with  the  greatest  rapidity  in  her  mouth,  and  insert- 
ing it  by  means  of  the  teeth.  She  painted  miniatures  faithfully,  and 
beautifully; — holding  the  pencil  between  her  head  and  neck.    All  her 

'  De  rHomme,  &o.,  torn.  i.  '  Trait6  des  SensAtions,  P.  i. 

'  Hiatoire  NatoreUe,  torn,  vi. 
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motions  were,  in  fact,  confined  to  the  tongue  and  lips,  and  to  the  muscles 
of  the  neck.  M.  Magendie*  alludes  to  a  similar  case.  He  says,  that 
there  was,  in  Paris,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  a  young  artist,  who  had  no 
signs  of  arm,  forearm,  or  hand,  and  whose  feet  had  one  toe  less  than 
usual — the  second ;  yet  his  intelligence  was  in  no  respect  inferior  to 
that  of  boys  of  his  age;  and  he  even  gave  indications  of  distinguished 
ability.  He  sketched  and  painted  with  his  feet.  Not  many  years  ago, 
a  Miss  Honeywell,  bom  without  arms,  travelled  about  this  country. 
She  had  acquired  so  much  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  scissors,  as  to  be 
able,  by  holding  them  in  her  mouth,  to  cut  likenesses,  watch -papers, 
flowers,  &c.  She  also  wrote,  drew,  and  executed  all  kinds  of  needle- 
work with  the  utmost  ease  and  despatch.  How  fatal  are  such  authentic 
examples  to  the  views  of  Helvetius  and  others! 

But,  it  has  been  said,  that  touch  is  the  least  subject  to  error  of  all 
the  senses :  it  is  the  regulating — the  geometrical  sense.  In  part  only 
is  this  accurate.  It  certainly  possesses  the  advantage  of  allowing  the 
organ  of  sense  to  be  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  body 
that  excites  the  impression;  whilst,  in  the  case  of  olfaction,  the  organ 
receives  the  impression  of  an  emanation  from  the  body ;  and,  in  vision 
and  audition,  only  the  vibration  of  an  intervening  medium.  Yet 
some  of  the  errors  into  which  touch  falls  are  as  grievous  as  those  that 
happen  to  the  other  senses.  How  inaccurate  is  its  appreciation  of  the 
temperature  of  bodies !  We  have  attempted  to  show,  that  it  affords 
merely  relative  knowledge, — the  same  substance  appearing  hot  or 
cold  to  us,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  substance  previously 
touched.  Nay,  infallibility  so  little  exists,  that  we  have  the  same  sen- 
sation communicated  by  a  body  that  rapidly  abstracts  caloric  from  us, 
as  by  one  that  rapidly  supplies  it.  By  touching  frozen  mercury, 
whicn  requires  a  temperature  of  — 40°  of  Fahrenheit  to  be  congealed, 
we  experience  the  sensation  of  a  burn.  Again,  if  we  cross  the  fingers 
and  touch  a  rounded  body — a  marble,  for  instance — wjth  two  of  the 
pulps  at  the  same  time:  instead  of  experiencing  the  sensation  of  one 
body,  we  feel  as  if  there  were  two, — an  illusion  produced  by  the 
lateral  portions  of  fingers  being  brought  in  apposition,  which  are 
naturally  in  a  difierent  situation,  and  at  a  distance  from  each  other; 
and,  as  these  two  parts  habitually  receive  distinct  impressions  when 
separated,  they  continue  to  do  so  when  applied  to  opposite  sides  of  the 
rounded  body. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  the  touch  is  the  great  corrector  of  the 
errors  into  which  the  other  senses  fall.  But  let  us  inquire,  whether, 
in  this  respect,  it  possesses  any  decided  superiority  over  them.  For 
this  purpose,  the  distinction  of  the  sensory  functions  into  immediate 
and  mediate  has  been  adopted.  Each  sense  has  its  immediate  func- 
tion, which  it  possesses  exclusively ;  and  for  which  no  other  can  be 
substituted.  The  touch  instructs  us  regarding  resistance;  the  taste 
appreciates  savours ;  the  smell,  odours ;  audition,  sound ;  and  vision, 
colours.  These  are  the  immediate  functions  of  the  senses,  each  of 
which  can  be  accomplished  by  its  own  organs,  but  by  no  other.  As 
concerns  the  immediate  functions  of  the  senses,  therefore,  the  touch 

1  Pr^is  K16menUire,  2de  edit.,  i.  154,  Paris,  1825. 
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can  afford  no  correction.  Its  predominance,  as  regards  tbe  meOak 
functions  of  the  senses,  is  likewise  exaggeratecL  The  mediaie  fanctioDs 
are  those  that  furnish  impressions  to  the  mind;  and  by  aid  of  which 
it  acquires  its  notions  of  bodies.  The  essential  difierence  between 
these  two  sets  of  functions  is,  that  the  mediate  can  be  effected  bj 
several  senses  at  once,  and  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  cere- 
brum. Vision,  olfaction,  and  audition  participate  with  touch  in 
enabling  us  to  judge  of  distances;  the  sight  instructs  us  regarding 
shape,  &C.  It  has  been  affirmed  by  metaphysicians,  that  touch  is 
necessary  to  several  of  the  senses  to  give  tnem  their  full  power,  and 
that  we  could  form  no  notion  of  the  size,  shape,  and  distance  of  bodiesi 
unless  instructed  by  this  sense.  The  remarks  already  made  have 
proved  the  inaccuracy  of  this  opinion.  The  farther  examination  of  it 
will  be  resumed  under  Vision.  The  senses  are,  in  truth,  of  mutual 
assistance.  If  the  touch  falls  into  error,  as  in  the  case  of  inaccurate 
appreciation  of  temperature,  the  sight,  aided  by  appropriate  instni- 
ments,  dispels  it  If  the  crossed  fingers  convey  to  the  brain  the  sen- 
sation of  two  rounded  bodies,  when  one  onlv  exists,  the  sight  apprises 
us  of  the  error ;  and  if  the  sight  and  touch  united  impress  us  with  a 
belief  in  the  identity  of  two  liquids,  the  smell  or  the  taste  will  often 
detect  the  erroneous  inference. 

But,  it  has  been  said  by  some,  touch  is  the  only  sense  that  gives  us 
any  notion  of  the  existence  of  bodies.  M.  DestuttTracy^  has  satis- 
factorily opposed  this,  by  showing  that  such  notion  is  a  work  of  the 
mind,  in  acquiring  which  the  touch  does  not  assist  more  immediately 
than  any  other  sense.  "The  tactile  sensations,"  he  observes,  "have 
not  of  themselves  any  prerogative  essential  to  their  nature,  which  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  others.  If  a  body  affects  the  nerves  beneath  the 
skin  of  my  hand,  or  if  it  produces  certain  vibrations  in  those  distri- 
buted on  the  membranes  of  my  palate,  nose,  eye,  or  ear,  it  is  a  pure 
impression  which  I  receive;  a  simple  affection  which  I  experience; 
ana  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  believing  that  one  is  more  in- 
stinctive than  another;  that  one  is  more  adapted  than  another  for 
enabling  me  to  judge  that  it  proceeds  from  a  body  exterior  to  me. 
Why  should  the  simple  sensation  of  a  puncture,  bum,  titillation,  or 
pressure,  give  me  more  knowledge  of  the  cause,  than  that  of  a  colour, 
sound,  or  internal  pain?  There  is  no  reason  for  believing  it"  There 
are,  indeed,  numerous  classes  of  bodies,  regarding  whose  existence  the 
touch  affords  us  no  information,  but  which  are  detected  by  the  other 
senses. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  must  conclude,  that  the  senses  mutually  aid 
each  other  in  the  execution  of  certain  of  their  functions;  that  each 
has  its  province,  which  cannot  be  invaded  by  others;  and  that  too 
much  preponderance  has  been  ascribeil  to  the  touch  by  metaphysicians 
and  physiologists.  Ministering,  however,  as  it  does,  so  largely  to  the 
mind,  it  has  been  properly  ranked  with  vision  and  audition  as  an  in- 
tellectual sense.* 

By  education,  the  sense  of  touch  is  capable  of  acquiring  extraordi- 

'  Klfiuons  dIdC'ologie,  lore  Partie,  p.  114,  2de  Wit.     Paris,  18(VL 
'  Gail,  Sur  leu  Fonctions  <iu  Conoaa,  i.  DU,  i'juLi,  1825. 
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nary  acuteness.  To  this  circumstance  must  be  ascribed  the  surprising 
feats  we  occasionally  meet  with  in  the  blind.  For  all  their  reading 
and  writing  they  are,  indeed,  indebted  to  this  sense,  and  modelling  in 
clay,  wax,  &c.,  and  sculpture,  carving  in  wood,  and  even  engraving 
have  been  accomplished  by  them.* 

Dr.  Saunderson — who  lost  his  eyesight  in  the  second  year  of  his 
life,  and  was  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Cambridge,  England — could 
discern  false  from  genuine  medals;  and  had  a  most  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  numismatics.*  As  an  instance  of  the  correct  notions,  which 
may  be  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  the  forms  and  surfaces  of  a  great 
variety  of  objects,  and  of  the  sufficiency  of  these  notions  for  accurate 
comparison,  Dr.  Carpenter*  mentions  the  case  of  a  blind  friend,  who 
has  acquired  a  very  complete  knowledge  of  conchology,  both  recent 
and  fossil;  and  who  is  not  only  able  to  recognize  every  one  of  the 
numerous  specimens  in  his  own  cabinet,  but  to  mention  the  nearest 
alliances  of  a  shell  previously  unknown  to  him,  when  he  has  tho- 
roughly examined  it  by  the  touch.  Baczko,  referred  to  by  Eudolphi,^ 
who  describes  his  own  case,  could  discriminate  between  samples  of 
woollen  cloth  of  equal  quality  but  of  different  colours.  The  black 
appeared  to  him  among  the  roughest  and  hardest:  to  this  succeeded 
dark  blue  and  dark  brown,  which  he  could  not,  however,  distinguish 
from  each  other.  The  colours  of  cotton  and  silk  stuffs  he  was  unable 
to  discriminate;  and  he  properly  enough  doubts  the  case  of  a  Count 
Lynar,  blind,  who,  it  was  said,  was  capable  of  judging  of  the  colour  of 
a  horse  by  the  feel.  The  only  means  the  blind  can  possess  of  discri- 
minating colours  must  be  through  the  physical  differences  of  surface, 
which  render  it  capable  of  reflecting  one  ray  or  combination  of  rays, 
whilst  it  absorbs  the  rest;  and  if  these  differences  were  insufficient  to 
enable  Baczko  to  detect  the  differences  between  cotton  and  silk  fabrics, 
it  is  not  probable,  that  the  sleek  surface  of  the  horse  would  admit  of 
such  discrimination.'  Education  or  sustained  and  discriminating 
attention  gives  the  same  facility  in  the  appreciation  of  temperature. 
It  is  affirmed,  that  Dr.  Saunderson,  when  some  of  his  pupils  were  en- 
gaged in  taking  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  could  tell  by  the  slight  modi- 
fication in  the  temperature  of  the  air,  when  very  light  clouds  were 
passing  over  the  sun^s  disk. 

The  deaf  have  no  perception  of  the  vibrations  of  sonorous  bodies ; 
yet  by  the  sense  of  touch  they  can  judge  of  tangible  percussions  from 
bodies  that  are  thrown  into  powerful  vibration  ;  and  Dr.  Kitto* — him- 
self deaf — has  given  a  vivid  representjition  of  the  impression  made 
upon  him  by  different  forms  of  percussive  vibrations. 

*  Rev.  Wm.  Taylor,  F.  R.  S.,  in  Notices  of  the  Meetings  of  the  Rojal  Institution, 
1853. 

,  '  Abercrombie's  Inquiries  concerning  the  InteUectual  Powers ;  Amer.  edit.,  p.  55, 
New  York,  1832. 

'  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  American  edit.,  p.  657,  Philad.,  1854 ;  and  art. 
Touch,  Cyclop,  of  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  iv.  1180,  Lond.,  1852. 

«  Grundriss  der  Physiologie,  2er  Band,  S.  85,  Berlin,  1823. 

*  For  an  interesting  account  of  the  blind  and  deaf  James  Mitchell,  Laura  Bridgman, 
and  others,  referred  to  hareafter — and  of  blind  travellers,  blind  poets,  blind  musicians, 
blind  divines  and  blind  philosophers,  see  The  Lost  Senses,  by  John  Kitto,  D.  D., 
F.  S.  A.,  Series  IL,  BUndness,  Lond.,  1845.  ^ 

'  Op.  cit.,  Series  I.,  Deafness,  Lend.,  1853. 
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In  animals  the  organ  of  toucli  varies.  The  monkey's  resembles 
that  of  man.  In  other  quadrupeds,  it  is  seated  in  the  lips,  snout,  or 
proboscis.  In  molluscous  animals,  the  tentacula;  and  in  insects,  the 
antennae  or  feelers,  are  organs  of  touch,  possessing,  in  some,  very  great 
sensibility.  Bats  appear  to  have  this  to  an  unusual  degree.  Spallan- 
zani  observed  them,  even  after  their  eyes  had  been  destroyed  and  the 
ears  and  nostrils  closed,  flying  through  intricate  passages,  without 
striking  the  walls,  and  dexterously  avoiding  cords  and  lines  placed  in 
the  way.  The  membrane  of  the  wings  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Cuvier 
and  many  others,^  the  organ  that  receives  an  impression  produced  by 
a  change  in  the  resistance  of  the  air.  M.  Jurine  concludes,  that  nei- 
ther hearing  nor  smell  is  the  channel  through  which  they  obtain  per- 
ception of  the  presence  and  situation  of  surrounding  bodies.  He 
ascribes  this  extraordinary  faculty  to  the  great  sensibility  of  the  skin 
of  the  upper  jaw,  mouth,  and  external  ear,  which  are  furnished  with 
large  nerves;  whilst  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle  attributes  it  to  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  hearing  possessed  by  the  animal  ;*  a  view  which  is  con- 
firmed by  experiments  instituted  by  the  author's  friend,  Professor  J. 
K.  Mitchell.  Certain  experiments  by  Mr.  Broughton*  sanction  the 
idea  that  this  may  be,  in  part,  dependent  upon  their  whiskers.  These, 
which  are  found  on  the  upper  lip  of  feline  and  other  animals,  are  plen- 
tifully supplied  with  nerves,  which  seem  to  proceed  from  the  second 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  and  are  lo^t  in  the  substance  of  the  hairs.  In 
an  experiment,  made  by  Mr.  Broughton  on  a  kitten,  he  found  that 
whilst  the  whiskers  were  entire,  it  was  capable  of  threading  its  way, 
blindfold,  from  a  labyrinth  in  which  it  was  designedly  placed ;  but  it 
was  totally  unable  to  do  so  when  the  whiskers  were  cut  off.  It  struck 
its  head  repeatedly  against  the  sides ;  ran  against  all  the  corners;  and 
tumbled  over  steps  placed  in  the  way,  instead  of  avoiding  them,  as  it 
did  prior  to  the  removal  of  the  whiskers. 

From  facts  like  these  Mr.  Broughton  drew  the  conclusion,  that  cer- 
tain animals  are  supplied  with  whiskers  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
them  to  steer  clear  of  opposing  bodies  in  the  dark. 

B.  SENSE  OF  TASTE  OR  GUSTATION. 

The  sense  of  taste  teaches  us  the  quality  of  bodies  called  sapidity. 
It  is  more  nearly  allied  to  touch  in  its  mechanism  than  any  other  of 
the  senses,  as  it  requires  the  immediate  contact  of  the  body  with  the 
organ,  and  the  organ  is,  at  the  same  time,  capable  of  receiving 
tactile  impressions  distinct  from  those  of  taste.  Of  this  we  have  a 
striking  example,  if  we  touch  various  portions  of  the  tongue  with  the 
point  of  a  needle.  We  find  two  distinct  perceptions  occasioned.  In 
some  parts  the  sensation  of  a  pointed  body  without  savour;  and  in 
others,  a  metallic  taste  is  experienced.  Pathological  cases,  too,  exhibit^ 
that  the  sense  of  taste  may  be  lost,  whilst  general  sensibility  remains,' 
— and  conversely.  The  organ  of  gustation  is  not,  therefore,  restricted 
to  that  sense,  but  participates  in  touch.  Yet  so  distinct  are  those 
functions,  that  touch  can,  in  no  wise,  supply  the  place  of  its  fellow 

*  Carpenter,  Human  Physiology,  p.  253,  Lond.,  1842. 

*  See  Roget*s  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  ii.  399,  Amer.  edit.,  Philad.,  18S6. 
'  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  for  1823. 
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seT]9e,  in  detecting  the  sapidity  of  boJies* 
instruction  aflbrded  bj  gustation. 


This  last  is  tlie  immediaie 


1.  ANATOMY  OF  THE  OEGAKS  OF  TASTE, 


The  chief  organ  of  taste  is 
membrane  coveritig  the  upper 
The  lipSj  inner  surface  of  toe 
cheeks,  pahate,  and  fauces,  par- 
ticipate in  the  function,  espe- 
cially when  particular  savours 
are  concerned.  M.  Magendie^ 
includes  the  cesophagus  and 
stomach;  but  we  know  not  on 
what  grounds:  his  subsequent 
remarks,  indeed^  controvert  the 
idea.  The  lingual  branch  of 
the  fifth  pair  is^  according  to 
him,  incontestably  the  nerve  of 
taste;  and,  as  this  nerve  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  mouth,  we  can 
understand,  why  gustation 
should  be  effected  there;  but 
not  how  it  can  be  accomplished 
in  the  cesophagns  and  stomach- 
The  tongue  consists  almost  en- 
tirely of  muscles,  which  give  it 
great  mobiiityj  and  enable  it  to 
fulfil  the  various  functions  as- 
signed  to  it ;  for  it  is  not  only 
an  organ  of  taste,  but  of  masti- 
cation, deglutition,  and  articu- 
lation. The  muscles  being  un- 
der the  influence  of  volition, 
enable  the  sense  to  be  executed 
passively  or  actively. 

As  regaKls  gustiition,  the  mu- 
cous membrane  is  the  portion 
immediiitely  concerned.  This 
is  formed,  like  the  mucous  mem- 
branes in  general,  of  the  difter* 
ent  layers  already  described. 
The  corpus  papillare  requires 
farther  notice.  If  the  surface 
of  the  t^mgue  be  examined,  it 
will  he  found  to  consist  of  my- 
riads of  fine  papillae  or  villi, 
that  give  the  organ  a  velvety 
appe^^rance.  These  papillae  are, 
doubtless,  like  those  of  the  skin, 


the  tongue^  or   rather  the   mucous 
surface,  and  sides  of    that  organ. 

Fig,  ^6. 


Front  VI tw  of  ths  Upper  Snrtf^M  of  the  Tongue, 
Rfl  wbII  OS  of  the  Palnriiio  Arch* 
1,  !.  PoMtedor  Uttral  half  ftrehen.  witli  tTm  palato- 
ph»rfUi*^^  mu*clefi,  And  tonixiti.  2,  Ei^igit^ltlcftirellit^, 
wtiu  from  bnfnr^.  $.  *S.  j[,i  guru  eat  aqA  mne^n^a  mt^m- 
briLiifi,  ("XtcadSng  tntm  the  nxrt  of  the  lungnf*  tn  tJio 
bajie  of  ll3i<  itpfelMtLtit  cwtUnRFi.  4.  Om  of  thft  poticlKw 
OM  tii&  »]d»  of  tbe  posterior  rrirztutn,  In  nrhiah  fwid 
»c^tiit.>tlinn9  lodfM.  6,  Fofn 011*11  r»ciiHi.  6,  Papillm 
ei.pllne«  ^cii  mAxlms.  7.  Thi>  iridic  point  Ml  the  ^ ud 
of  Ihn  Wnp,  mnd  nil  llk^ltare  th^  pupUl*  forjglfnrmeii^ 

5.  t^td*^  HOif  tb»>  toDga«^,  «LDilriij£itlrjitjNvrmiF4>f  Albltkiu. 

6.  PApflte  flllforoLM*    10,  Polat  of  Uit  tobgue. 

Fig.  237- 


I 


View  Qf  A  PnpiUa  of  tho  fmiiUof i  dui,  magnilivd 
25  dinmetcri. 
The  Iftrtpi  o    blood 'TMftniM  ar*  hers  nhown,  awt  loo^ 
eoQtAlaljif  tutiMlIf  oolj  one  vsiwtl^ 


Pr^is  de  Ph^sioL,  i,  130, 


7<W 
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Ttrtloftl  B#«(inn  ijf  one  t^t  thtt 

between  the  Hiffrrent  pKplllie. 

Thfl  liiRj^th  ftf  Mia  ft  of  th*i  dUMnd  blood'T««3*li,  »  ttiii»^(*r« 
■•eilnn  ^r  nlh^rt,  Aud  the  rtwuunl,*  irhlfib  flw  up  f^«u  lb*  gtirfiic* 
Uki  lo«p»  fit  mctti^i,  ir«  a  I  bo  tbovn, 


«*«• 


Flg/23S.  formed 

mifi cations  of  nervra, 
and  of  the  radicltis  of 
exbalant  and  ab^orbeiil 
vessels,  united  by  mean* 
of  a  Bpougy  enectile  tis- 
sue. Great  conftisioa 
exists  among  aimt*** 
mists  in  their  descrip- 
tions of  the  papilliB  i*f 
the  tongue.  Thoae  cer- 
jtistiit  ry  I'll  pill iiM.f  the  iiir)jf?»M  tainly  coDccmed  in  th6 
iu  .itie,,  Etid  the  ft..iirft  gense  of  taste  maj,  how- 
ever^  be  include*]  le 
two  divisions: —  Ist, 
the  conical  or  pyravtut- 
Fig,  239,  alj — the  finest  mm  bjr 

some  called  Jtltfof m ; 
and  2dly,  the/unffi/o*'m. 
The  former  are  broa'ler 
at  the  base  than  at  tiid 
top;  and  are  aeep  orer 
the  whole  surface  of  the 
longue,  from  the  tip  to 
the  root.  The  l:Utrr, 
which  are  larger  at  tlm 
top  than  the  base,  uui 
resemble  the  musbrooia, 
— wheoee  their  iiaiue,-^ 
—are  sprend  aboiiti 
here  and  there,  on  llm 
surface  of  the  org-.'tu 
These  must  be  disiM»< 
guished  from  a  thiitl' 
set,  the  pQpillut  capriatm 

1.  Till*  b jpofioM*i  nsr*«.  i.  Br»a<jhM  pqroinimic-ATtw*  with  the   ''if*^    siluate     near    im 

4.  Th«  divide,, wt™*  noul  wrr*.  .\  Th«  Ji«>p  fnrmwl  with  tb*  hranch  "**^^  ^7  ;"^  wngiie  i» 
i^Qin  thfl  cnrrWal  ticrvci.  *.  Hunenliir  brAochiM  to  the  ii*'pi-fa»*f  tWO  V  shapcd  lineS  at 
Jiiu«vle«  uf  th?  Urjox,    7    A  fHamniK  frooi   Lhi»  ^rcond   rcrriait      .  *         ♦  *'     t_ 

a«irr«.  «tid  tf,  ft  fllifc[ni*at  fmiD  the  third  eserrirftt,  iinttlng  to  fatm  ih«  tlie  OaSe  Ol  ttie  Orgun. 
•DUUdunkaHtiK  hntRcb  with  the  li>op  from  th«  deNn'ml^iiii  oonL  rrn,^-,  „  ^^i  r^t  i-^^iilH  **  .!.*_ 
If ,  The  fturleulfcT   uerre.      10.  Thfi  lofpriar  dflntal   nt-r^r.     IL  Its      ^  nej    are    CirCUiar     t'le* 

LjrlA-fa^'Mt^An  hnoirh.  12.  The  hn^iii^l  btADeh.  1^.  Thtr  rhurdA' 
npiml  nAiidof  to  the  Irufui.!  bmii4;h,  l-l.  The  fhitrdn-t^mpaul 
iiriAf  ttin   hnqruAl    hrbiiHi  to  joku   the  «^il;r-ni»xlllHr]r  guafllon. 

K  Th*^  tiih-miiKMliry  ^itQ'glloa,  Ifl-  PiUim^pt*  tif  eomniuiileaiUa 
irith  llic  llugiiiil  fiiTv«v  17,  Tb*  flMW^-pharr^iijfi^l  m^rTe,  18, 
^hfl  f  iif'tii^"i*"trk'  ir  tn.r  T«f  Dm  nffrve.  19.  The  tbn^  *^PJ*'  '^^'f- 
f  l»t  DQrTiis.     ao.  The  fimr  ItifrHoi' cofvlcal  perreji.     2L  Th<^  flrit      _ 

«'&.  ^r.ii'^^*';  *''^''y^Jl'"f^f"  ^}^^^^'^^'*  f*'""*'^   ed  by  a  circular  Unsure, 

mwrw^.    18.  TfteeMttlld  ftj-iorj.    37.  ThelntermilJiifuUr  Telo.  .  "^  .,         ^        u^    P 

at  the  outside  of  wbtcn, 
again^  h  a  slightly  elevated  ring,  the  central  elevation  and  the  rinj_ 
being  formed  of  close  set  simple  papilla.  The  efjitheliutn  of  thft' 
tongue  is  of  the  tesselatetl  variL^ty,  like  that  of  the  epidermis.  Over 
the  fungiform  papilla^,  it  forms  a  'thinner  layer  than  elsewhere;  so  that 


vations  from  ^'^jth  to 
-j".jth  of  an  inch  widci 
each  with  a  central  de^ 
predion,  and  surrtjund* 


I 


^ 
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they  stand  out  more  prominently  than  the  rest.  That  which  covers 
the  conical  papillae,  according  to  Messrs.  Todd  and  Bowman,*  has  a 
singular  arrangement ;  being  extremely  dense  and  thick,  and  project- 
ing from  their  sides  and  tops  in  the  form  of  long,  stiff*  hair-like  pro- 
cesses ;  many  of  which  bear  a  strong  resemblance  in  structure  to  hairs ; 
and  some  actually  contain  hair  tubes. 

All  the  nerves  that  pass  to  the  parts  whose  ol]Bce  it  is  to  appreciate 
savours,  must  be  considered  to  belong  to  the  gustatory  apparatus. 
These  are  the  inferior  maxillary ;  several  branches  of  the  superior ; 
filaments  from  the  spheno-palatine  and  naso-palatine  ganglions;  the 
lingual  branch  of*the  fifth  pair,  commonly  called  the  gustatory  nerve; 
the  whole  of  the  ninth  pair  or  hypoglossal ;  and  the  glosso-pharyngeal. 
To  which  of  these  must  be  assigned  the  function  of  gustation,  we 
shall  inquire  presently. 

Like  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  in  general,  that  of  the  tongue 
and  mouth  contains,  in  its  substance,  numerous  mucous  follicles,  which 
secrete  a  fluid  that  lubricates  the  organ,  and  keeps  it  in  a  condition 
adapted  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  functions.  The  fluids,  exhaled 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  the  secretion  of  the 
different  salivary  glands,  likewise  aid  in  gustation;  but  they  are  more 
concerned  in  mastication  and  insalivation,  and  will  require  notice 
under  another  head.* 

2.   SAVOURS. 

Before  proceeding  to  explain  the  physiology  of  gustation,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  inquire  briefly  into  the  nature  of  bodies  as  connected  with 
their  sapidity ;  or,  in  other  words,  into  savours^  which  are  the  cause  of 
sapidity. 

The  ancients  were  of  opinion,  that  the  cause  of  sapidity  is  a  peculiar 
principle,  which,  according  to  its  combination  with  the  constituents  of 
bodies,  gives  rise  to  various  savours.  This  notion  has  been  long  aban- 
doned; and  chiefly,  because  we  observe  no  general  or  common  charac- 
ters amongst  sapid  bodies,  which  ought  to  be  were  they  pervaded  by 
the  same  principle;  and  because  bodies  may  be  deprived  of  their 
sapidity  by  subjecting  them  to  appropriate  processes.  Many  of  our 
culinary  processes  have  been  instituted  for  this  purpose:  the  infusion 
of  tea  is  indebted  for  all  its  attractions  to  the  power  we  possess  of 
separating,  by  boiling  water,  the  savoury  from  the  insipid  portions  of 
the  plant.  A  sapid  principle  must,  therefore,  be  esteemed  an  integrant 
molecule  of  a  body ;  not  the  same  in  all  cases,  but  as  heterogeneous 
in  its  nature  as  the  impressions  made  upon  the  organ  of  taste. 

When  the  notion  was  once  entertained,  that  a  sapid  principle  is  an 
integrant  molecule,  sapidity  was  attempted  to  be  explained  by  its 
shape.  It  was  said,  for  instance,  that  if  the  savour  be  sweet,  the  mole- 
cule must  be  round;  if  sharp,  angular;  and  so  forth.  Sugar  was  said 
to  possess  a  spherical, — acids,  a  pointed,  or  angular  molecule.    We 

'  The  Physiological  Anat.  and  Physiology  of  Man,  i.  439,  Lond.,1848,  or  Ainer.  edit., 
p.  382.  See,  also^  H.  Hyde  Salter,  art.  Tongue  in  Cyclop,  of  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  iv. 
1120,  Lond.,  1852. 

*  For  an  elaborate  accoant  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Organ  of  Gestation,  see  H.  Hyde 
Salter,  op.  cit. 
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know,  however,  that  substances  which  resemble  each  other  in  the 
primitive  shape  of  their  crystal,  impress  the  organ  of  taste  difierently; 
and  that  solution,  which  must  destroy  most — if  not  all — ^the  influence 
from  shape,  induces  no  change  in  the  savour. 

Others  have  referred  sapidity  to  a  kind  of  chemical  action  between 
the  molecules,  and  the  nervous  fluid.  This  view  has  been  suggested 
by  the  fact,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  sapid,  like  chemical  bodies,  act 
only  when  in  a  state  of  solution;  that  the  same  savours  usually  belong 
to  bodies  possessed  of  similar  chemical  properties,  as  is  exemplified  by 
the  sulphates  and  nitrates;  and  that,  in  the  action  of  acids  on  the 
tongue  and  mouth,  we  witness  a  state  of  whiteness  and  constriction, 
indicative  of  a  first  degree  of  combination.  All  these  circumstanoea, 
however,  admit  of  another  explanation.  There  are  unquestionably 
many  substances,  which  do  combine  chemically, — not  with  a  nervous 
fluid,  of  whose  existence  we  know  nothing, — ^but  with  the  mucus  of 
the  mouth ;  and  the  sapidity  resulting  from  such  combination  is  appre- 
ciated by  the  nerves  of  taste ;  but  there  are  many  bodies,  whicn  are 
eminently  sapid,  and  yet  afford  us  instances  of  very  feeble  powers  of 
chemical  combination ;  nay,  in  numerous  cases,  we  have  not  the  least 
evidence  that  such  powers  exist  Vegetable  infusions  or  solutions  are 
strong  examples  of  the  kind,— of  which  syrup  may  be  taken  as  the 
most  familiar.  The  effect  of  solution  is  easily  intelli^ble ;  the  par- 
ticles of  the  sapid  body  are  in  this  way  separated,  and  come  sucoes* 
sively  into  contact  with  the  gustatory  organ ;  but  there  is  some  reason 
to  believe,  that  solution  is  not  always  requisite  to  give  sapidity.  Metab 
have  generally  a  peculiar  taste,  which  has  been  denominated  metalUt; 
and  this,  even  if  the  surface  be  carefully  rubbed,  so  as  to  free  it  from 
oxide,  which  is  more  or  less  soluble.  Birds,  too,  whose  organs  of  taste 
are  as  dry  as  the  corn  they  select  from  a  mass  of  equally  arid  sub- 
stances, are  probably  able  to  appreciate  savours.  The  taste  produced 
by  touching  the  wires  of  a  galvanic  pile  with  the  tongue  has  been 
offered  as  another  instance  of  sapidity  exhibited  by  dry  bodies.  This 
is,  more  probably,  the  efltect  of  chemical  action  on  the  fluids  covering 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue,  which  always  follows  such 
contact.  Such  chemical  change  must,  however,  be  confined  to  these 
fluids;  and,  when  once  produced,  the  nerve  of  taste  is  impressed  by 
the  savour  developed  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  in  cases  of  morbid 
alterations  of  the  secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  both  cases, 
a  body  possessing  considerable  and  peculiar  sapidity  may  fail  to  impress 
the  nerves  altogetlier,  or  may  do  so  inaccurately.  The  notion  of^any 
chemical  combination  with  the  nervous  fluid  must  of  course  be  dis- 
carcUnl,  as  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  in  favour  of  the  hypo- 
thesis ;  yet  the  epithet  chemical  was  once  applied  to  this  sense  on  the 
strengtli  of  it;  in  opposition  to  the  senses  of  touch,  vision,  and  audition, 
which  were  called  mechanical^  and  supposed  to  be  produced  by  vibra- 
tions of  the  nerves  of  those  senses. 

The  savours,  met  with  in  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature^  are  innu- 
merable. Each  body  has  its  own,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  :  few 
instances  occur  in  which  any  two  can  be  said  to  be  identical.  This  is 
the  great  source  of  difliourty,  when  we  attempt  to  throw  them  into 
classes,  as  has  been  done  by  physiologists.    Of  these  classifications, 
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the  one  by  LinnsBUs'  is  best  known:  it  will  elucidate  the  unsatisfactory 
character  of  the  whole.  He  divides  sapid  bodies  into  sicca,  aqvosa^ 
viscosa,  salsa,  acida,  styptica,  dulcia,  pinguia,  amara,  acria,  and  nanseosa. 
He  gives  also  examples  of  mixed  savours,  acido-ojcria,  acidoamara, 
amaroacria,  amaro-acerba,  amarodulcia,  dulci-styptica,  duldacida,  dulci- 
acria,  and  acri-viscida ;  and  remarks,  that  the  majority  are  antitheses  to 
each  other,  two  and  two, — as  dulcia  and  acria ;  pinguia  and  slyptica  ; 
viscosa  and  salsa;  and  aquosa  and  sicca.  Boerhaave'  again  divides 
them  into  primary  and  compound;  the  former  including  the  sour,  sweet, 
hitter^  saline,  acrid,  alkaline,  vinous,  spirituous,  aromatic,  and  acerb ; — the 
latter  resulting  from  the  union  of  certain  primary  savours.  There  is 
no  accordance  amongst  physiologists  as  to  those  that  should  be  esteemed 
primary,  and  those  secondary  and  compound ;  although  the  division 
appears  to  be  admissible.  The  acerb,  for  example — which  is  considered 
primary  by  Boerhaave — is  by  others,  with  more  propriety,  classed 
among  secondary  or  compound,  and  believed  to  consist  of  a  combination 
of  the  acrid  and  acid.  We  understand,  however,  sufficiently  well  the 
character  of  the  add,  acrid,  bitter,  acerb,  siveet,  &c. ;  but  when,  in  common 
language,  we  have  to  depict  other  savours,  we  are  frequently  compelled 
to  take  some  well-known  substance  as  a  standard  of  comparison. 

According  to  M.  Adelon,*  the  only  distinction  we  can  make  amongst 
them  is, — into  the  agreeable  and  disagreeable.  Yet  of  the  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  this  classification  he  himself  adduces  numerous  proofs.  It 
can  only,  of  course,  be  applicable  to  one  animal  species,  often  even  to 
an  individual  only ;  and  often  again  only  to  such  individual  when  in  a 
given  condition.  Some  animals  feed  upon  substances,  that  are  not 
only  disagreeable  but  noxious  to  others.  The  most  poisonous  plants 
have  an  insect  which  devours  them  greedily  and  with  impunity :  the 
southern  planter  is  well  aware,  that  this  is  the  case  with  his  tobacco, 
unless  the  operation  of  vx/rming  be  performed  in  due  season.  The  old 
adage,  that  "  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison"  is  metaphori- 
cally accurate.  Each  individual  has,  by  organization  or  association, 
dislikes  to  particular  articles  of  food,  or  shades  of  difference  in  his 
appreciation  of  tastes,  which  may  be  esteemed  peculiar;  and,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  these  peculiarities  are  signal  and  surprising. 

Of  the  strange  differences,  in  this  respect,  that  occur  in  the  same 
individual  under  different  circumstances,  we  have  a  forcible  instance  in 
the  pregnant  female,  who  often  ardently  desires  substances,  that  were 
previously  perhaps  repugnant  to  her,  or,  at  all  events,  not  relished. 
The  sense,  too,  in  certain  diseases — especially  of  a  sexual  character,  or 
such  as  are  connected  with  the  state  of  the  sexual  functions — becomes 
strangely  depraved,  so  that  substances,  which  can  in  no  way  be  ranked 
as  eatables,  are  greedily  sought  after.  A  young  lady  was  under  the 
care  of  the  author,  whose  bonne  bouche  was  slate  pencils.  In  other 
cases,  we  find  chalk,  brickdust,  ashes,  dirt,  &c.,  preferred.  Habit,  too, 
has  considerable  effect  in  our  decisions  regarding  the  agreeable.  The 
Roman  liquamen  or  garum,  the  most  celebrated  sauce  of  antiquity,  was 
prepared  from  half  putrid  intestines  of  fish ;  and  one  of  the  varieties 

'  Amoenit.  Acadeni.,.ii.  335.  '  Praelect.  Acadcm.,  torn.  iv. 

*  PhTsiologiti  de  rUomiue,  seconde  edH.,  i.  301,  Paria,  1829. 
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of  the  o#cof  Sat^ov,  laaerpitium^  is  supposed  to  have  been  assafoetida.^ 
Even  at  this  day,  certain  orientals  are  fond  of  the  flavoor  of  this  nau- 
seous substance.  Putrid  meat  is  the  delight  of  some  nations;  and  a 
rotten  egg,  especially  if  accompanied  with  the  chick,  is  esteemed  by 
the  Siamese.  In  civilized  countries,  we  find  game,  in  a  putrescent 
state,  eaten  as  a  luxury :  this,  to  those  unaccustomed  to  it,  requires  a 
true  education.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  pickled  olive,  and  of 
several  cheeses— /r(w?a</c  de  Oniyhcy  for  example — so  much  esteemed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  continental  Europe. 

M.  Magendie*  ai<serts,  that  the  distinction  of  savours  into  agreeable 
and  disagreeable  is  the  most  important, — as  substances  whose  taste 
appears  agreeable  to  us  are  generally  useful ;  whilst  those  whose  taste 
is  disagreeable  are  commonly  noxious.  As  a  general  rule  this  is  true, 
but  there  are  many  signal  exceptions  to  it 

8.  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  TASTE. 

The  physiology  of  taste  being  so  nearly  allied  to  that  of  touch 
effected  by  mucous  membranes,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  the 
uses  of  the  various  layers  of  which  the  membrane  of  the  mouth  con- 
sists. In  order  that  taste  may  be  satisfactorily  executed,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  membrane  should  be  in  a  state  of  integrity ;  for  if  the 
cuticle  be  removed,  gustation  is  not  effected ;  and  the  morbid  sensation 
of  pain  is  substituted.  It  is  also  indispensable  that  the  fluids  poured 
into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  should  be  in  necessary  quantity,  and  pos- 
sess proper  physical  characteristics.  We  can  farther  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  mastication  and  insalivation,  by  which  solid  bodies  are 
divided  into  minute  portions;  dissolved  when  soluble,  and  brought 
successively  in  conUict  with  the  organ  of  taste.  The  gustatory  nerves 
thus  receive  the  impression,  and  by  them  it  is  transmitted  to  the  brain. 
These  nerves  go  to  the  formation  of  the  papilla?,  which,  we  have  seen, 
are  situated  in  a  spongy,  erectile  tissue.  As  in  the  sense  of  tact  and 
touch,  it  is  probable  that  this  erectile  tissue  is  not  passive  during  the 
exercise  of  taste;  and  that  the  papiihe,  through  it,  assume  a  kind  of 
erection.  M.  Magcndie*  believes  this  view  to  be  void  of  foundation; 
but  Sir  C.  Bell^  has  properly  remarked,  that  if  we  take  a  pencil,  dip  it 
in  a  little  vinegar,  and  touch,  or  even  rub  it  strongly  on  the  suriiace 
of  the  tongue,  where  these  papillae  do  not  exist,  the  sensation  of  the 
presence  of  a  cold  liquid  is  alone  experienced ;  but  if  we  touch  one  of 
the  papillao  with  the  point  of  the  brush,  and,  at  the  same  time,  use  a 
magnifying  glass,  it  is  seen  to  stand  erect,  and  the  acid  taste  is  felt  to 
pass,  as  it  were,  backward  to  the  root  of  the  tongue.  This  experiment 
confirms  the  one  with  the  point  of  the  needle  before  referred  to,  and 
shows  that  the  parts  of  the  tongue  which  possess  the  power  of  receiving 
tactile  impressions  are  distinct  from  those  concerned  in  gustation.  The 
fine  conical  papillae,  by  some  called //(/brt??,  seated  at  the  sides  and  tip 
of  the  tongue,  have  been  gene/ally  esteemed  the  most  exquisitely  sen- 
sible. 

'  S<»o  nn  article  on  the  Gastronomy  of  the  Romans,  by  the  author,  in  Amer.  Qoar- 
terly  K«vicw,  ii.  422,  Philad.,  1827. 

«  PnVis  KU'nu'iitnire,  i.  139.  «  Prt5d^  &o.,  S.  141. 

<  Anatomy  and  Pliyniol.,  Godman's  5th  Amer.  edit.,  ii.  283,  Kew  York,  1827. 
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The  sense  of  taste  is  almost  wholly  accomplished  in  the  membrane 
covering  the  tongue.'  M.  A.  Vernifere*  found,  in  experiments  which  he 
instituted,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  palatine  arch,  gums,  cheeks, 
lips,  and  middle  and  dorsal  region  of  the  tongue  constantly  insensible 
to  savours;  whilst  gustatory  sensibility  was  possessed  by  the  membrane 
covering  the  sublingual  glands,  the  inferior  surface,  point,  edges  and 
base  of  the  tongue;  the  pillars  and  two  surfaces  of  the  velum  palati, 
the  tonsils  and  pharynx.  Subsequently,  MM.  Guyot  and  Admyrauld* 
found,  from  a  series  of  experiments  made  upon  themselves,  that  the 
lips,  inner  surface  of  the  cheeks,  palatine  arch,  pharynx,  pillars  of  the 
velum  palati,  and  dorsal  and  inferior  surface  of  the  tongue  are  inca- 
pable of  appreciating  savours;  and  that  the  seat  of  gustation  is  at  the 
posterior  and  deep-seated  part  of  the  tongue,  beyond  a  curved  line, 
whose  concavity  anteriorly  passes  through  the  foramen  caecum,  and 
joins  the  two  margins  of  the  tongue  anterior  to  the  pillars; — at  the 
edges  of  the  tongue;  and  on  a  surface  of  about  two  lines  uniting  them 
with  the  dorsal  surface; — at  the  apex  with  an  extension  of  four  or  five 
lines  on  the  dorsal,  and  of  one  or  two  on  the  inferior  surface;  and 
lastly,  at  a  small  space  of  the  velum  palati  situate  nearly  at  the  centre 
of  its  anterior  surface.  M.  Guyot,  moreover,  found,  that  the  same  sapid 
body  does  not  produce  the  same  sensation  on  every  part  of  the  gusta- 
tory organ.  We  find,  indeed,  that  certain  bodies  affect  one  part  of  the 
mouth,  and  others  another.  Acids  act  more  especially  on  the  lips  and 
teeth ;  acrid  bodies,  as  mustard,  on  the  pharynx.  These  experiments 
were  repeated  by  M.  Longet,*  with  every  precaution  pointed  out  by 
MM.  Vernifere,  Guyot,  and  Admyrauld.  The  results  agreed  generally 
with  those  of  M.  V  emigre.  He  could  not,  however,  discover  any  gus- 
tatory sensibility  in  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  superior  sur- 
face of  the  velum  palati,  the  sublingual  glands,  and  inferior  surface  of 
the  tongue;  and  he  does  not  regard  the  superior  and  middle  region  of 
the  tongue  as  absolutely  devoid  of  gustatory  sensibility. 

That  the  sense  is  not  restricted  to  the  tongue  we  have  direct  evidence 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  tongue  has  been  wanting.  M.  Koland,  of 
Saumur,'  gives  the  case  of  a  child,  six  years  of  age,  who  lost  the  organ 
in  smallpox ;  and  yet  could  speak,  spit,  chew,  swallow,  and  taste.  De 
Jussieu*  exhibited  to  the  Academie  des  Sciences  of  Paris,  in  1718,  a 
Portuguese  girl,  born  without  a  tongue,  who  also  possessed  these  facul- 
ties. In  a  case  mentioned  by  M.  Berdot,  and  cited  by  Rudolphi,^  in 
which  no  part  of  the  tongue  existed,  the  individual  could  appreciate 
the  bitterness  of  sal  ammoniae ;  and  the  sweetness  of  sugar ;  and  Blu- 
menbach®  refers  to  that  of  a  young  man,  who  was  bom  without  a 

I  Bidder,  art.  Schmecken,  in  Wagner's  Handworterbnoh  der  Phyaiologie,  ]3ste  Lie- 
femiig,  S.  2,  Braunschweig,  1846. 
«  Journal  des  Progr^,  &c.,  iii.  208,  and  \v.  219,  Paris,  1827. 

*  M^moire  sur  la  8i6ge  du  Goiit  chez  rUomme,  Paris,  1830,  and  Arohlyes  G6n4rale8 
de  Medeoine,  Janvier,  1837. 

*  Traite  de  PhTsiologie,  torn.  ii.  p.  166,  Paris,  1850. 

*  Aglossostomographie,  Paris,  1630. 

'  M^m.  de  PAoad^m.  des  Sciences,  p.  6,  Paris,  1718. 
7  GrundrisB  der  Physiologie,  2ter  Band,  Iste  Abtheil.,  S.  92,  Berlin,  1823. 
'  Comparative  Ailatomj,  hy  Lawrence,  p.  323,  London,  1807. 
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tongae;  and  yet,  when  blindfolded,  could  digtingoish  between  soh- 
tions  of  salt,  sugar,  and  aloes,  put  upon  the  palate.* 

Certain  bodies  leave  their  taste  in  the  mouth  for  a  length  of  time 
after  they  have  been  swallowed.  This  arrOre-aaiU — ^Nachgeschmack 
of  the  Germans — ^is  sometimes  felt  in  the  whole  mouth ;  at  others,  in  a 
part  only;  and  is  probably  owing  to  the  papillas  having  imbibed  the 
savour, — ^for  the  suostances  producing  the  effect  belong  principally  to 
the  class  of  aromatics.  This  imbibition  frequentlv  prevents  the  savour 
of  another  substance  from  being  duly  appreciated;  and,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  nauseous  drugs,  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
fact,  either  by  previously  giving  an  aromatic  so  as  to  forestall  the 
nauseous  impression,  or,  by  combining  powerful  aromatics  with  it^ 
which  strongly  impress  the  nerves,  and  produce  a  similar  result. 

There  is  a  common  experiment,  which  has  been  the  foundation  of 
numerous  wagers,  and  elucidates  this  subject;  or  at  least  demonstrates, 
that  the  effect  produced  upon  the  nerve  by  the  special  irritant  con* 
tinues,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  senses,  for  some  time  after  it  has 
made  its  impression,  so  that  the  nerve  becomes,  for  a  time,  compara- 
tively insensible  to  the  action  of  other  sapid  bodies.  It  consists  in 
giving  to  one — blindfold — brandy,  rum,  and  gin,  or  other  spirituous 
quors  in  rapid  succession,  and  seeing  whether  he  can  discriminate 
one  from  another.  A  few  contacts  are  sufficient  to  impregnate  the 
nerve  so  completely  that  distinction  becomes  confounded. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  numerous  nerves  are  distributed  to  the 
organ  of  taste:  the  ninth  pair,  the  lingual,  and  other  branches  of  the 
fifth,  and  the  glosso-pharyngeal.  (See  Fig.  239.)  An  interesting  ques- 
tion arises — which  of  these  is  the  nerve  of  taste ;  or  are  more  than 
one,  or  the  whole,  concerned?  Of  old,  the  lingual  nerve  of  the  fifth 
pair  was  universally  considered  to  accomplish  the  function;  the  other 
nerves  being  looked  upon  as  simple  motors.  Boerhaave  and  others 
assigned  the  office  to  the  ninth,  and  considered  the  others  to  be  motors. 
The  filaments  of  the  fifth  have  been  described  as  traceable  even  in  the 
papillfle;  but  others  have  denied  this.  Opinions  have  generally  settled 
down  upon  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  pair.  Such  is  the  view  of 
Sir  Charles  Bell,  who  considers  the  nintJi  pair,  which  arises  from  the 
anterior  column  of  the  spinal  marrow,  the  nerve  of  motion  for  the 
tongue;  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fi/th^  a  nerve  having  a  posterior  root, 
the  nerve  of  taste;  and  the  glosso-jyharyngeal,  the  nerve  by  which  the 
tongue  is  associated  with  the  pharynx  in  the  function  of  deglutition. 
Bellingeri*  thinks  the  last  nerve  gives  the  organic  and  involuntary 
character  to  the  tongue.  In  this  it  is  aided  by  branches  of  the  fifth 
pair  and  pneumogastric.  The  hypoglossal  he  regards  as  the  nerve  of 
the  voluntary  motions  of  the  organ  for  articulate  speech,  and  modu- 
lated sound  in  singing — an  inference  which  has  seemed  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  fact,  that  in  fishes  {pisces  muti)  it  is  wanting.  It  is  likewise 
maintained,  that  the  fifth  is  the  first  encephalic  nerve,  which  appears 
in  the  lower  classes  of  animated  nature;  as  the  taste  is  the  first  of  the 

»  Brillat  Suvnrin,  PhyBiologle  du  GoAt,  p.  38,  Paris,  1843. 

*  I)iii8«>rt.  Inaugural.  Turini,  1823,  noticed  iu  Edinburgh  Med.  a&d  Smv.  Journal  for 
JulT,  1834,  IK  12y. 
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special  senses  noticed  in  them;  that,  at  first,  the  nerve  consists  only  of 
the  lingual  branch;  and  farther,  that  its  size,  in  animals,  is  generally 
in  a  ratio  with  that  of  the  organs  of  taste  and  mastication. 

Certain  experiments  by  M.  Magendie'  would  seem  to  settle  the 
question  definitely.  On  dividing  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  pair 
on  animals,  he  found  that  the  tongue  continued  to  move,  but  that  they 
lost  the  faculty  of  appreciating  savours.  The  palate,  gums,  and  internal 
surface  of  the  cheeks,  however,  preserved  the  faculty,  because  supplied 
with  other  branches  of  the  fiftn.  But  when  the  trunk  of  the  nerve 
was  cut  within  the  cranium,  the  power  of  recognising  savours  was 
completely  lost  in  every  part  of  the  mouth, — even  in  the  case  of  highly 
acria  and  caustic  bodies.  He  found,  too,  that  the  loss  of  sense  occurred 
in  all  those  who  had  the  fifth  pair  morbidly  affected, — a  fact,  which 
has  been  confirmed  by  observations  of  others.' 

Experiments  on  dogs  by  Professor  Panizza,  of  Pavia,  led  him  to  infer, 
that  the  hypoglossal  is  the  nerve  of  motion  for  the  tongue  ;  the  lingual 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  the  nerve  of  general  sensibility ;  and  the 
glosso  pharyngeal,  the  nerve  of  gustation.^  The  views  of  Panizza 
have  been  embraced  by  Messrs.  Elliotson,*  Wagner,*  Valentin,  Bruns, 
Broughton,*  and  others,^  and  have  been  confirmed  by  the  experiments 
and  observations  of  Stannius ;'  and  Mr.  Broughton  has  summed  up 
what  he  considers  to  be  the  final  results  of  all  the  comparative  inqui- 
ries. The  communicating  nerve  of  the  face  (portio  dura),  and  the  fifth 
pair,  arising  by  distinct  roots,  send  ofl'  brandies  as  they  emerge  from 
the  bed  of  the  parotid  gland,  some  of  which  unite  in  parallel  lines, 
and  others  do  not,  each  ramification  retaining  the  original  property  of 
its  own  root  unmixed;  the  one  destined  to  govern  certain  motions  of 
different  parts  of  the  face;  the  other  devoted  to  tactile  sensibility,  as 
far  as  regards  the  superficial  parts  of  the  face.  Thus  far,  there  is  no 
disagreement:  the  whole  developement  has  been  arrived  at  by  repeated 
experiments  by  different  persons.  In  the  next  place,  it  appears,  that 
the  hypoglossal  governs  the  motions  of  the  tongue ;  deglutition ;  and 
mastication,  without  interfering  with  common  sensation  and  taste.  The 
instinctive  and  voluntary  motions  of  the  tongue  are  all  destroyed  by 
dividing  this  nerve.  The  next  position  is,  that  the  lingual  branches  of 
the  fifth  pair  are  devoted  to  tactile  sensibility,  or  the  common  sensation 
of  the  tongue.     Their  division  does  not  affect  the  motions  of  that  organ 

*  Precis.,  i.  144,  and  Journal  de  Physiologie,  t.  iv. 

'  Mr.  Bishop,  in  Lond.  Med.  Gazette  for  Dec.  12, 1835 ;  and  Romberg,  MiiUer's  Archly., 
1838,  H.  iii. 

'  Richerche  Sperimentali  sopra  i  Nervi,  translated  in  Edinb.  Med.  and  Sarg.  Journal, 
for  Jan.,  1836,  p.  70 ;  see  also,  Amer.  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  May,  183(j,  p.  188  ; 
and  Mayo,  Outlines  of  Human  Physiology,  4th  edit.,  p.  314,  London,  1837. 

*  Human  Physiology,  p.  536,  Lond.  1840. 

*  Trait  *■  de  Nevrologie,  trad,  par  Jourdan,  p.  433,  Paris,  1843,  and  Lehrbuch  der 
Physiologie  des  Menschen,  ii.  679.     Braunschweig,  1844. 

^  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  April,  1836,  p.  431.  A  case  in  which  there 
was  complete  insensibility  of  every  part  supplied  by  the  fifth  pair,  and  the  sense  of 
taste  was  perfect,  is  given  in  Bullet.  deU  Scicnz.  Medich.,  Aprile,  1841,  cited  in  Brit, 
and  For.  Med.  Rev.,  Oct.,  1842,  p.  545.  See,  also,  Bidder,  Art.  Sohmecken,  in  Wagner's 
Handworterbuch  der  Physiologie,  loo.  cit. 

'  Funke,  Lehrbuch  der  Physiologie  des  Menschen,  von  A.  F.  Gttnther,  B.  ii.,  Abth. 
2,  S.  359,  Leipz.,  1853. 

*  MiiUer's  Archiv.,  S.  132-138,  BerUn,  1848. 
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or  its  power  of  taste ;  both  remain  entire.  Lastly,  when  the  glosao- 
pharyngeal  nerve  is  divided,  the  sense  of  taste  is  lost;  whilst,  the  other 
nerves  being  uninjured,  motion  and  tactile  sensibility  remain.  Pro- 
fessor Panizza  found,  that  when  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  wm 
divided,  the  animal  could  not  taste  coloquintida. 

From  a  series  of  experiments,  however,  similar  to  those  of  Paniza 
and  Mr.  Broughton,  Mr.  Mayo  inferred,  in  conformity  with  an  opinion 
previously  expressed  by  him,'  that  the  Ungual  branch  of  the  fifth  is  tho 
proper  nerve  of  taste,  and  that  it  possesses  also  general  sensibilitv; 
that  the  ninth  or  hypoglossal  is  the  nerve  of  voluntary  motion ;  whikt 
the  glosso-pharyngeal  is  in  part  a  nerve  of  voluntary  motion  and  ia 
part  of  general  sensibility,  but  not  of  taste.*  Again :  the  experimenti 
and  researches  of  Dr.  John  Beid,'  have  satisfied  him,  that  after  tha 
perfect  section  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves  on  both  sides,  the  senae 
of  taste  is  sufficiently  acute  to  enable  the  animal  to  recognise  bitter 
substances ;  and  his  inference  is,  that  this  nerve  may  participate  widi 
others  in  the  function  of  taste ;  but  that  it  assuredly  is  not  the  speciil 
nerve  of  that  sense.  Prof.  J.  Miiller^  esteems  it  certain,  both  &om  hk 
own  experiments  and  those  of  M.  Magendie  and  others,  as  well  as  bcua 
pathological  observations,  that  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifiJb  is  the 
principal  nerve  of  taste  of  the  tongue ;  but  he  does  not  re^;ard  it  proved, 
that  the  glosso-pharyngeal  has  no  share  in  the  perception  of  taste  at 
the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue,  and  in  the  fauces.  Dr.  Carpenter,' 
from  a  consideration  of  how  nearly  the  sense  of  taste  is  allied  to  that 
of  touch,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  dfistribution  of  the  two  nerves,  thinka 
it  not  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  both  nerves  are  concerned 
in  the  function;*  and  that  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  the 
glosso-pharyngeal  to  be  exclusively  that  through  which  the  impressions 
made  by  disagreeable  substances  taken  into  the  mouth  are  propagated 
to  the  medulla  oblongata,  so  as  to  produce  nausea,  and  excite  eftbrts  to 
vomit ; — whilst  M.  Longet^  regards  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  and 
the  glosso-pharyngeal  as  necessary  for  the  general  and  special  sensibility 
of  the  gustatory  organs,  ^*  the  action  of  the  one  perfecting  that  of  the 
other,  both  as  respects  the  general  sensibility  and  the  gustatory  sensi- 
bility of  the  tongue."  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  experiments  seem 
to  show,  that  the  glosso-pharyngeal  possesses  also  a  direct  motor  influ- 
ence. Such  is  the  inference  of  Messrs.  J.  Miiller,  Yolkmann,  and  Hein. 
The  last  observer,  whose  experiments  were  carefully  performed,  states 
that  his  results  accord  completely  with  those  of  Volkmann.  When  the 
roots  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  were  irritated  in  the  recently 
cut-ofiT  heads  of  calves  and  dogs,  after  removing  the  brain  and  meduUa 

>  Anatomical  and  Phjaiological  Commentaries,  p.  2,  Lond.,  1822. 

*  Bo8toek*8  Plijsiology,  3d  edit.,  p.  732,  Lond.,  1836 ;  And  Majo,  Ontlines  of  Fhjd- 
ology,  4th  edit.,  p.  314,  Lond.,  1S37. 

*  Kdinbargh  Medical  and  Surg.  Journal,  for  Jan.,  1838,  p.  129.  See,  on  this  diqxited 
topic,  Alcock,  in  Dublin  Journal,  for  Nov.,  1S3G,  and  J.  Gnjot,  Aruhiyes  G^v rales  ds 
MMecine,  Janvier,  1837. 

*  Hementa  of  niysiologJi  ^y  Baly,  P.  v.  p.  1321,  Lond.,  1839. 
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oblongata,  and  separating  their  roots  from  those  of  the  pneumogastric, 
contractions  always  ensued  in  the  stylo-pharyngeus  muscle.  From  all 
the  facts  adduced  by  recent  observers,  Mr.  Paget*  thinks  it  probable, — 
First.  That  the  glosso-pharyngeal  is  chiefly  the  nerve  of  taste,  and,  in 
a  less  degree,  a  nerve  of  common  sensation;  and  Secondly.  That, 
according  to  the  experiments  of  MM.  Miiller  and  Hein,  it  is  the  motor 
nerve  of  the  stylo-pharyngeus,  and  probably  also  of  the  palato-glossus. 

Lastly,  M.  de  Blainville  supposes,  that  the  sense  of  taste  is,  perhaps, 
neither  sufficiently  special  nor  sufficiently  limited  in  extent  to  have  a 
separate  nervous  system ;  and  therefore  that  all  the  afferent  nerves  of 
the  tongue  are  equally  inservient  to  the  sense,  as  the  different  nerves 
of  the  skin,  which  proceed  from  numerous  pairs,  are  equally  inservient 
to  touch  or  tact.* 

Such  is  the  existing  state  of  uncertainty  regarding  this  interesting 
point  of  physiology ;  the  view  of  Panizza  appears,  however,  to  the 
author,  to  be  most  in  accordance  with  analogy ;  and  in  all  respects 
most  worthy  of  adoption. 

From  the  experiments  and  observations  of  Bellingeri,  Montault, 
Diday,  C.  Bernard,  and  Verga,*  it  would  appear,  that  the  filaments  of 
the  chorda  tympani,  which  are  united  and  confounded  with  those  of 
the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  are  in  an  inexplicable  manner  con- 
nected with  gustation.  When  the  facial  nerve  has  been  paralyzed,  or 
divided  above  the  origin  of  the  tympanic  branch,  the  sense  of  taste 
has  been  impaired.  The  functions  of  the  chorda  tympani  are  by  no 
means  determined ; — some  esteeming  it  as  a  sensory,  others  as  a  motor 
nerve;  whilst  others,  again,  believe  it  to  possess  both  sensory  and 
motor  properties. 

The  immediate  function  of  taste,  as  has  been  remarked,  is  to  give 
the  sensation  of  savours.  This  function,  like  touch,  is  instinctive; 
requires  no  education;  cannot  be  supplied  by  any  of  the  other  senses, 
and  is  accomplished  as  soon  as  the  tongue  haa  acquired  the  necessary 
degree  of  development.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  very  young 
infant  is  not  readily  affected  by  savours.  In  all  cases,  however,  certain 
sapid  bodies  excite  their  usual  impression ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  when  the  organ  becomes  developed,  the  sense  acquires  a  high, 
and  often  inconvenient,  degree  of  acuteness. 

The  mediate  or  auxiliary  offices  of  gustation  are  few,  and  limited  in 
extent.  It  does  not  afford  much  instruction  to  the  mind.  The  chemist 
and  mineralogist  occasiohally  gain  information  through  it ;  but  it  is 
never  considered  to  merit  the  rank  of  an  intellectual  sense:  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  classed  with  olfaction  as  a  corporeal  sense. 

To  appreciate  a  savour  accurately,  the  sapid  substance  must  remain 
for  a  time  in  the  mouth ;  when  rapidly  swallowed,  the  impression  is 
feeble,  and  almost  null.  Of  this  fact  we  take  advantage  when  com- 
pelled to  swallow  nauseous  substances ;  whilst  we  retain  a  savoury  arti- 
cle long  in  the  mouth,  in  order  that  we  may  extract  its  sweets.  How- 
different,  too,  is  the  consent  of  the  auxiliary  organs  under  these  two 

'  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.,  April,  1845,  p.  580. 

'  Adelon,  op.  cit.,  i.  309.  '  Cited  by  M.  Longet,  op.  oit.,p.  365,  Paris,  1850. 
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circumstances  I  Whilst  a  luscious  body  augments  the  secretion  of  the 
salivary  glands,  or  causes  the  '*  mouth  to  water/'  as  it  has  been  called 
— projecting  the  saliva,  at  times,  to  a  distance  of  some  feet  from  the 
mouth,  and  disposing  every  part  to  approach  or  mingle  with  it— « 
nauseous  substance  produces  constriction  of  every  secretory  organ;  aa 
effect  which  extends  even  to  the  dtomach  itself,  so  that  it  often  reject! 
the  offending  article,  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  cavity.  We  can  thug 
understand  now,  cceteris  paribus^  an  article,  that  is  pleasing  to  the 
palate,  may  be  more  digestible  than  one  that  excites  disgust;  and  con- 
versely. Of  the  **  consent  of  parts,"  exerted  between  the  stomach  and 
the  organ  of  taste,  we  have  a  familiar  illustration  in  the  fact, — that 
whatever  may  be  the  go&t^  with  which  we  commence  a  meal  on  a 
favourite  article  of  diet,  we  find  that  the  relish  is  blunted  as  the  stomach 
becomes  filled ;  and  hence  the  Romans  were  in  the  habit  of  leaving  the 
table  once  or  twice  during  a  meal,  and,  after  having  unloaded  the 
organ,  of  returning  again  to  the  charge — ^^vomutU  ul  edant^  edunt  vt 
vomaruy 

If  we  place  a  sapid  substance  in  the  mouth,  and  then  close  the  nos- 
trils, the  taste  is  diminished, — a  fact,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  gene- 
rally prevalent  and  correct  opinion,  that  an  intimate  relation  exists 
between  the  smell  and  taste.  They  are,  however,  distinct.  Most 
sapid  substances  have  an  odour  or  ''flavour,"  which  is  not  appreciated 
wnen  we  prevent  the  air  from  passing  through  the  nasal  foasaa.  This 
renders  the  impression  on  the  gustatory  nerves  still  less  marked,  but  it 
exists.  Gustation  is  likewise  diminished  by  the  new  sensation  produced 
in  the  nostrils  by  their  closure;  so  that  the  same  amount  of  attention 
is  not  directed  to  the  sense  of  taste. 

A  curious  case  of  deprivation  and  modification  of  the  senses  of  taste 
and  smell  has  been  related  by  Mr.  Justice,*  of  Philadelphia.  It  shows 
the  intimate  relation  between  them.  Nine  months  previouslv,  a  person 
of  his  acquaintance  was  thrown  from  his  carriage ;  and  in  tne  fall,  his 
head  came  first  in  contact  with  the  ground,  and  concussion  of  the  brain 
was  produced.  The  injury  appeared  to  have  been  received  behind,  but 
above  the  ear.  lie  was  laid  in  bed  in  a  state  of  total  insensibility,  and 
thus  remained  for  nearly  a  month,  about  which  time  he  revived,  and, 
to  his  surprise,  found  that  he  had  entirely  lost  both  the  sense  of  taste 
and  the  sense  of  smell.  In  this  situation  he  remained  at  the  time  when 
Mr.  Justice  detailed  the  particulars  of  the  case.  It  was  equally  indif- 
ferent to  him  what  he  took  as  food  so  far  as  regarded  taste, — Cayenne 
j)oppor  or  sawdust  as  he  expressed  it  being  aflike  tasteless; — but  as  a 
compensation  for  this  privation,  he  had  a  constant  sensation  of  a  most 
delightful  character,  which  he  could  only  compare  to  that  of  the  most 
delicious  cordial  flowing  through  his  mouth.  This  continues  night  and 
day,  and  is  especially  perceptible  when  the  lips  are  apart,  and  he  in- 
hales the  air  through  nis  mouth ; — the  only  intermission  to  this  plea- 
surable sensation  being  whilst  he  is  taking  his  food. 

Yet  although  closely  related  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell  are  dis- 
tinct. A  case  has  been  related  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Hutchinson*  in  which  the 
olfactory  nerve  appeared  to  be  entirely  paralyzed,  whilst  the  branches 

'  Proceedings  of  the  Amorican  Pliilosophical  Society,  vi.  52,  Oct.  6,  1854. 
'  Ameiioau  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  Jan.,  1852. 
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of  the  fifth  pair  retained  their  integrity.  Smell  was  lost;  yet  a  pun- 
gent sensation  was  excited  by  irritating  vapours,  and  when  snuff'  was 
taken  sneezing  was  induced.  The  sense  of  taste,  however,  did  not  seem 
to  be  modified ;  inasmuch  as  substances,  which  were  possessed  of  neither 
smell  nor  pungency  could  be  readily  distinguished  from  each  other, 
even  when  their  tastes  were  not  very  different. 

Among  animals  we  see  great  diversities  in  this  sense.  Whilst  none 
possess  the  refined  taste  of  man,  there  are  many,  which  are  capable, 
by  taste  or  smell,  of  knowing  plants  that  are  nutritive  from  those  that 
are  noxious  to  them;  and  it  is  unusual  for  us  to  find  that  an  animal  has 
died  from  eating  such  as  are  unquestionably  poisonous  to  it.  Yet,  as 
we  have  remarked^  a  substance,  that  is  noxious  to  one,  may  be  eaten 
with  impunity  by  another ;  and,  if  we  select  animals,  and  place  them  in 
a  field  containing  plants,  all  of  which  are  ranked  as  poisons,  and  are 
poisonous  to  a  majority  of  them,  we  find  that  not  only  has  a  selection 
been  made  by  each  animal  of  that  which  is  innocuous  to  it,  but  that 
the  substance  has  furnished  nourishment  to  it,  whilst  it  might  have 
proved  fatal  to  others.  All  this  must  be  dependent  upon  peculiar,  and 
inappreciable  organization. 

The  sense  of  taste  is  more  under  the  influence  of  volition  than  any 
other.  It  is  provided  with  a  muscular  apparatus,  by  which  it  can  be 
closed  or  opened  at  pleasure;  and,  in  addition,  ordinarily  requires  the 
assistance  of  the  upper  extremity  to  convey  the  sapid  substance  to  the 
mouth.  The  sense  can,  therefore,  be  exercised  either  passively  or 
actively  ;  and,  by  cultivation,  it  is  capable  of  being  largely  developed. 
The  spirit  taster  to  extensive  commercial  establishments  exhibits  the 
truth  of  this  in  a  striking  manner.  In  his  vocation,  he  has  not  only  to 
taste  numerous  samples,  but  to  appreciate  the  age,  strength,  flavour, 
and  other  qualities  of  each ;  and  the  practised  individual  is  rarely  wrong 
in  his  discrimination.  With  almost  all,  if  not  all,  these  "tasters,"  the 
custom  is  to  take  a  small  quantity  of  the  liquor  into  the  mouth ;  throw 
it  rapidly  around  that  cavity,  and  eject  it.  A  portion,  in  this  way, 
comes  in  contact  with  every  part  of  the  membrane ;  and  of  course  im- 
presses the  glosso-pharyngeal  as  well  as  the  lingual  and  other  ramifica- 
tions of  the  fifth  pair. 

The  gourmet  of  the  French — somewhat  more  elevated  in  the  scale 
than  our  ordinary  epicure — prides  himself  upon  his  discrimination  of 
the  nicest  shades  of  difference  and  excellence  in  the  materials  set  be- 
fore him.  Many  gourmets  profess  to  be  able  to  pronounce,  by  sipping 
a  few  drops  of  wine,  the  country  whence  it  comes,  and  its  age ;  and, 
according  to  Stelluti,  can  tell,  by  the  taste,  whether  birds  put  upon 
the  table  are  domesticated  or  wild, — male  or  female.^  Dr.  Kitchener* 
asserts,  that  many  epicures  are  capable  of  saying  in  what  precise  reach 
or  stretch  of  the  Thames  the  salmon  on  the  table  has  been  caught;  and 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  in  the  habit  of  relating  the  remarkable  case  of 
a  professional  friend,  who  could  discriminate  by  the  taste  the  be*  fur- 
nished by  a  particular  London  butcher.*    This  acuteness  of  sense  is 

*  American  Quarterly  Review,  ii.  427. 
«  Cook's  Oracle,  3d  edit.,  p.  229,  Lond.,  1821. 

^  Life  of  Sir  Astlej  Cooper,  Bart.,  hj  Bransbj  Blake  Cooper,  Esq.,  F.  B.  S.,  ii.  137, 
Lond.,  1843. 
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by  no  meanS'' desirable.  Doomed  to  meet,  in  his  progress  tbroiigli 
life,  with  such  a  preponderanpe  of  what  demands  obtuseness  rather 
than  acuteness  of  feeling,  the  epicure  must  be  liable  to  continual 
annoyances  and  discomforts,  which  the  less  favoured  can  never  expe- 
rience. 

In  disease,  gustation  often  becomes  greatly  depraved;  and  the 
various  morbid  tastes  have  been  accounted  for  by  depraved  secretions 
in  the  mouth,  acting  as  foreign  sapid  substances  on  the  papillae.  Cer- 
tain tastes,  however,  cannot  be  explained  in  this  way,  and  must  be 
regarded  as  nervous  phenomena — subjective  sensations.  If  the  epithe- 
lium be  covered  with  a  fur,  taste  may  be  lost  or  impaired,  and  be 
instantaneously  restored  as  soon  as  the  coating  is  removed.  M.  Ma- 
gendie  observed,  that  dogs,  after  the  injection  of  milk  into  their  veins, 
licked  their  lips,  and  gave  other  evidences  of  tasting.  When  Dr.  E. 
Hale,  in  an  experiment  referred  to  in  another  part  of  this  work,  in- 
jected castor  oil  into  one  of  his  veins,  he  distinctly  tasted  the  oil  a 
short  time  afterwards.  Messrs.  Todd  and  Bowman'  suggest  that  such 
phenomena,  if  uniformly  present,  might  be  occasioned  by  the  transu- 
dation of  the  fluid  from  the  vessels  to  the  nerves  of  the  papillae ;  and 
this  may  be  the  true  explanation,  although  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see 
that  such  transudation  could  readily  occur  in  the  case  of  castor  oil. 

C.  SENSE  OF  SMELL  OR  OLFACTION. 

The  object  of  this  sense  is  to  appreciate  the  odorous  properties  of 
bodies.  It  differs  from  the  last  in  the  circumstance  that  the  body  does 
not  come  into  immediate  contact.  It  is  only  necessary  that  an  odorous 
emanation  from  it  shall  impinge  upon  the  organ  of  sense.  Still,  it 
does  not  essentially  vary  in  its  physiology  from  the  sense  of  taste. 

1.  ANATOMY  OF  THE  ORGAN  OF  SMELL. 

The  organ  of  smell  is  a  mucous  membrane,  which  lines  the  nasal 
cavities,  and  is  called  Schneiderian  or  pituitary.  It  resembles  that 
which  covers  the  organ  of  taste,  except  that  the  nervous  papillae  are 
more  delicate,  to  correspond  with  the  greater  tenuity  of  the  Ixxly  that 
has  to  make  the  impression.  The  membrane  lines  the  whole  of  the 
bony  cavities  called  nasal  /osscBj  which  are  constantly  open  anteriorly 
and  posteriorly,  to  permit  the  air  that  traverses  them  to  proceed  to  the 
lungs.  The  anterior  aperture  is  covered  by  a  kind  of  pent-house  or 
capital,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  odorous  particles.  This 
capital  is  called  the  nose.  The  essential  part  of  the  organ  is  the  pitui- 
tary or  olfactory  membrane, — the  other  parts  being  superadded  to 
perfect  the  sense. 

The  bony  portions  of  the  nose  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
vomer.  This  bony  septum  is  prolonged,  by  means  of  cartilage,  to  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  nose,  so  that  the  nasal  fossae  are  divided  into 
like^arts,  which  have  no  communication  with  each  other,  but  open 
together,  posteriorly,  into  the  top  of  the  pharynx.  Within  each  of 
the  nares  are  two  convoluted  or  turbinated  bones — generally  called  ossa 
spongiosa  seu  turbinaJ.a;  and,  by  the  French,  comets.    These  are  situate 

'  The  Physiological  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Man,  p.  448,  Lond.,  1845. 
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one  above  the  other ;  the  superior  formed  of  a  plate  of  the  ethmoid 
bone — the  inferior  a  distinct  bone.  They  divide  the  general  cavity  of 
each  nostril  into  three  passages  or 
meatus.  The  inferior  meatus  is  broad 
and  long ;  the  least  oblique,  and  least 
tortuous;  the  middle  is  narrow,  al- 
most as  long,  but  more  extensive 
from  above  to  below ;  and  the  supe- 
rior is  much  shorter,  more  oblique, 
and  still  narrower.  The  narrowness 
of  these  passages  in  the  living  sub- 
ject is  so  great,  that  the  slightest 
tumefaction  of  the  membrane  renders 
the  passage  of  air  through  the  fossfiB 
extremely  difficult.  This  is  the  cause 
of  the  difficulty  of  breathing  through 
the  nose,  that  attends  "  a  cold  in  the 

head."    Into  the  two  upper  passages,     '^«j;»»<'ft|  Section  of  the  Middle  Part  of  the 

....  a.   •      1  1-   1  Nasal  Fu«j«8B,  riving  a  Posterior  View  of 

cavities  m  certain  bones  open,  which        the  Arrangement  of  the  Ethmoidal  Cells, 

considerably  enlarge  the  extent  of      *«• 

the  fossae.      These  are  called  sinuses ;        l.    Anterior  town  of  the  cranlnm.    2.   The 

and  are  the  maxillary,  palatine Jrm-   X^^T.r'^^^'^xi'^'^^l^^^^i'^^. 
Uil,   spheruridal,   ethmoidal,-ihe  last   ?;  i|tdSre'?X/^on«.'-8'''B.!;m':J?dr4u" 

"^  ^  ''  *    '    9.  0«  plannm.    10.  Inferior  spongj  bones.    11, 

Vomer.    12.  Superior  maxillary  bone.    13.  Its 
union  with  the  ethmoid.    14.  Anterior  parietee 


being  sometimes  termed   ethmoidal  ?i  o«  planum^ 
cells. 


All    tViA    pavifiPQ    ftrp   liTKirl  \\\r  f>iA     <*'  ^*>«  antrum  Hlghmoriannm,  coTered  by  iU 
J\il    ine    CaVUieS    are    imea   Oy  ine     membrane.    15.  Im  fibrous  layer.    18.  Its  mu- 

delicate  pituitary  membrane,  or  by   con*  membrane,  n.  Paiatine  process  of  the  su- 

'»*■.•  /»    •  T         \!  1     P«"*^r  maxillary  bone.    18.  Roof  of  the  month, 

a    prolongation    OI    it.       In   the  nasal     covered  by  the  mucous  membrane.    19.  Section 

fossae    it    augments   the  thickness   of    antrum"Highmorianum.      *  **     ^^     ^^ 

the  turbinated  bones.    It  resembles 

the  mucoys  membranes  in  general  in  its  composition ;  and  adheres 
firmly  to  the  bones  and  cartilages,  which  it  covers.  Its  aspect  is  vel- 
vety, owing  to  a  multitude  of  minute  papillae ;  and  it  receives  a  great 
number  of  vessels  and  nerves.  The  sinuses  are  lined  by  a  prolonga- 
tion apparently  of  the  same  membrane,  differing,  however,  in  some 
respects  from  the  other.  The  whole  of  the  membrane  is  the  seat  of 
the  secretion  of  rmsal  mucus^  which,  doubtless,  performs  a  part  in 
olfaction  as  important  as  the  secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth  does  in  gustation. 

The  same  nerve  is  not  distributed  over  the  whole  of  this  membrane. 
In  some  parts,  the  olfactory^  ethmoidal^  or  first  pair  can  be  traced;  in 
others,  we  see  only  filaments  of  the  fifth  pair.  The  first  of  these  have 
not  always  been  regarded  as  the  nerves  of  smell.  Anciently,  they 
were  presumed  to  be  canals  for  the  passage  of  pituita  or  phlegm,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  secreted  by  the  brain.  At  the  present  day,  anato- 
mists are  doubtful  only  as  regards  their  origin ;  some  deriving  them 
from  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain;  others  from  the  corpora  striata, 
which  have,  in  consequence,  been  called  thalami  nervorum  ethmotdo' 
Hum ;  and  others,  again,  with  Willis  and  GalV  and  with  probability, 


'  Recherches  sur  le  Sjst^me  Nervenx  en  g^n^ral  et  sur  colui  du  Cervean  en  parti- 
culier,  par  F.  J.  Uall  et  G.  Spurzheim,  Paris,  1809. 
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Oater  wtll  of  rh#  Nunt  For^M.  with  the  TbrM  Bpongj  BniieB  nnd  H«fttaf :  thfl  KerT«t  Wing 
•hoirn  m9  Lh^j  would  i^ppvar  ibruugh  the  membr&De  if  it  were  tntnipuvaC 


B«*1nw  1«  ftM'D  (he  piexlfnrtn  arfani^i-Eiii^iit  iif  th*:^  iilfwcuiry  fllacri^utJi  on.  ih**  upper  o'r' 


h.  Otfaetory  bulb  (n^pre4eDti«d  nlhttr  too  *hoft]  fmllnif  aa  tb«  eiihrftwm 

Ptnii  igerre  wltUliQ  th«  crftnium  wUh  Itn  liivMiPirttti]   |[Bn|;Mi3a.     d.   Eta  supfr! 
'  tluiii  *«ndlnf  bfaftcbw*  to  H«-ki«rii  ^ti^IN>n.  htui  tbfiiK^b   Lb«^[  ta  lb<*  Ibrcfl  HpvUijcj^  t 
I  ^SJl^totBasK  with  tbi^  L^lfi^eLory  fllani^^nUi,  aod  irUh  4^  bntDcbe«  of  tha   naUhl  dlrlNlaD   >r,    :...-  ■ 
V'mr**.    o-  Ponterlor  pMtAtLde  tir||<  fr-ttii  Mrrkt^rn  g&cisrllofi,  (laiipljltig  llie  mftl  *iid  b^rdi  p*l«lip    I,  ^it^|c« 
r«f  llM  Kufltaehiiui  tiilw  oa  Ike  «td«  uf  tUtf  pb«r]rjix,  bi^tiliid  (at^  lawar  BiKiiniJ  Iwiia^ — Twu-tbirUj  4.\m» 


AM* 
ikff 


Pig.  242. 


JtS 


referring  them,  like  every  other  nerve  of  sense,  to  the  nnoilulla  oblon- 
gata.   M,  B*5clard  affirms^  that  lE  a  hydrocephalic  patient,  where  i 

part  of  the  brain  hatJ  been  destroyed 
oy  disease,  he  actually  saw  this 
origin.'  The  nerve  proceeds  di- 
rectly forwards  until  it  reachee  iho 
upper  surface  of  the  cribriform 
plate  of  the  ethnioid  bone,  wher^  il 
divides  into  a  number  of  filament3| 
that  pass  through  the  foramina  in 
the  plate,  and  atuin  the  nasal  fossie* 
where  they  are  dispersed  oa  iha 
upper  and  middle  part  of  the 
Schueiderian  membrane;  but  caa- 
not  be  traee<l  on  the  lower.  Mosl^ 
anatomists  are  of  opinion,  that  hcrt 
they  constitute,  with  vessels  of  ex- 
halation and  absorption,  the  pa* 
pilltp;  whilst  others,  ai  Scarpa,  not 
liaving  been  able  to  trace  ihem 
thither,  have  been  of  opinion,  thatj 
the  filaments  interlace  to  conslitmi 
a  kind  of  proper  membrane.  Oi 
means  of  observation  cannot  ba 
considered  sufiicient  to  enable  us  to 


I 


K<?irvei  of  thft  Septum  of  the  Now, 

a.  Olfactflry  bnlb  roiillii^  on  ths  rribrlirariii 
pUtr,  liplow  which  itH  lirjuitlinn  aitty  ^  tat'pd 
on   itjr^  i^fptoJii,  about   half  war  di»wD«     Bohlodl^ 

I  §»  Mfla  d«ao«fidliig  to  the  DaMj-pilatiuc  riiHi^L     In 
^  ^obi,  thABual  tw\g  uf  ibn  tspbthitlmlc  anrve  de- 
tfciit^ii  lowArdK  th»  tip  of  the  ntmi^^  dlvidSog  Int^? 
twu  pnnclipal  bnhticlitHi.    p.  Hm^t  t<r  lli,<>  ni^iutli. 
«.  tmfliso  Gf  lh«  Ettitaclilaa  ta\«.— iJue-lifttf  dim* 


Adelon,  Flijiiologie  de  I 'Homme,  edll.  oil.,  1.  330, 
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decide  tbia  question  [wsitivelj.  The  nerve  has  not  been  traced  on  the 
OS  spongiosum  inferius;  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  middle  spongy 
bone,  or  in  any  of  the  sinuses. 


Fig.  243. 


Fi^.  244. 


■fc'S''l*' 

^H^^^^^^^j^^^^^^H 

1 

Wi 

A  portion   of  the  Pitiiilnry  Membmnr  of  tlie 

tb«  l^miihvr,  Sixefl,  iiud  Arrungomeat  uf  LtiQ 
MuootiA  Cr;]rpU. 


A  portion  nf  the  Piiuttary  MembTRnft  wUb  iti 
Arlfrii'?)  and  VfJiDq  injected. — ^]lgnlGt^d  IS 

Th«  nntorml  «liB  of  ihli  piece  U  a^eii  it  lH«  but* 
ti>n$  {if  the  eur. 
1^    1,    1.    DriUctMi  of  ihrw  taufJOtiB  trjTta  tur- 


Fig*  ^S. 


The  olfactory  filaments,  according  to  Messrs.  Todd  and  Bowman,^ 
form  a  considerable  part  of  the  entire  thick neaa  of  the  Scbneideriaa 
membrane,  and  difier  widely  from  the 
ordinary  encephalic  nerves  in  struc- 
ture. They  contain  no  it*ktte  sttliftance 
of  Schwann;  are  not  divisible  into 
elementary  fibrillin ;  are  nucleated  and 
finely  granular  in  texture,  and  invest- 
ed with  a  sheath  of  bomnLTi-tj^ mi-, 
membrane;  and  are  regarded  hy  thuso 
gentlemen  as  direct  continuations  of 
the  vehicular  matter  of  the  olfactory 
bulb  or  ganglion;  and  they  "venture 
to  hint,"  that  the  amalgamation  of  the 
elements  of  the  peripheral  part  of 
the  nervous  apparatus  in  the  larger 
branches,  and  probably  in  the  most 
remote  distribution,  as  well  as  the 
nucleated  character  indicative  of  an 
essential  continuity  of  tissue  with  the 
vesicular  matter  of  the  lobe,  are  in 
accord  a  uce  with  the  oneness  of  the  sensation  resulting  from  simulta- 
neous impressions  on  difterent  paits  of  this  organ  of  sense,  and  seem 
to  show,  that  it  would  be  most  correct  to  speak  of  the  first  pair  of 
nerves  as  a  portion  of  the  nervous  centre  put  forward  beyond  the  cra- 


Olfkfltorj  PilnmenU  of  tbe  Bog* 

b.  Id  luetic  »cid. — lUg^dfled 


a.  In  WBt^r. 
S^tO  dl  ameturB. 


Op.  cit|  a*  5-1 1» 
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nium,  in  order  that  it  maj  tbere  receive,  as  at  first  hand|  the  impres 
Sions  of  which  the  mind  is  to  become  cognizant 

Besides  the  first  pair  of  nerves,  the  pituitary  membrane  receives 
several  branches  from  the  fifth  encephalic  pair;  for  example,  the  nasal 
twig  of  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth,  and  filaments  from  the  frontal 
branch  of  tilie  same;  from  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion;  the  palatine 
nerve;  the  vidian  nerve;  and  from  the  anterior  dental  branch  of  the 
superior  mazillaij.  One  of  these  twigs  enters  the  anterior  naso-paU- 
tine  canal ;  and,  m  its  course  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  passes  through 
a  smiJl  ganglion,  which  has  been  described  by  M.  H.  Cloquet  under 
the  name  na«>-^2tttme,and  which  he  conceives  to  be  the  organ  of  sym* 
paAv  between  the  senses  of  smell  and  taste. 

The  pituitary  membrane  is  kept  moist  by  nasal  mucus,  as  well  as  by 
the  exnalation  that  constantlv  takes  place  from  it  It  receives  the 
superfluous  tears  by  means  of  the  ductus  ad  nasum, — a  duct  nassing 
firom  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye,  and  opening  into  the  nasal  fosssB 
below  the  lower  spongy  bone.  The  constant  evaporation  which  must 
take  place  from  the  membrane,  owing  to  the  passage  of  the  air  during 
respiration,  requires  that  the  secretion  should  dq  continuous  and  copiousi 
otherwi^  the  membrane  would  become  dry. 

The  nasal  fossaa  communicate  externally  by  means  of  the  nostrils, 
the  shape,  size,  and  direction  of  which  vary,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  the 
amuline^  Boman^  pua,  and  other  varieties  of  nose.  At  the  extremity 
of  the  nostrils  long  nairs  are  situate — technically  called  vibrtssce — whose 
function,  it  is  conceived,  may  be  to  sift,  as  it  were,  the  air  passing 
through  during  respiration,  and  thus  prevent  extraneous  bodies  from 
entering  the  fossae.  The  nostrils  are  also  capable  of  being  expanded 
or  contracted  by  appropriate  nmsclea. 

In  this  sense,  there  is  a  more  clear  separation  between  the  physical 
and  nervous  part  of  the  apparatus  than  in  either  of  those  already  con- 
sidered;— the  nose  proper  forming  the  physical  portion;  and  the  nerves 
of  smell  the  organic  or  nervous. 

2.  ODOURS. 

The  comprehension  of  the  physiology  of  olfaction  will  not  be  complete 
without  an  inquiry  into  (xiours  or  those  emanations  from  odorous  bodies, 
that  give  them  their  character,  and  impress  the  organ  of  smell. 

It  was  long  maintained,  as  in  the  case  of  savours,  that  odours  are 
dependent  upon  a  peculiar  principle,  which,  according  to  its  particular 
combination  with  tne  constituents  of  boi^lies,  gives  rise  to  various  odoui-s. 
To  this  principle  the  terms  aroma  and  spintttsrectorhsLve  been  assigned; 
but  the  notion  has  been  long  abandoned,  because  no  general  or  common 
characters  are  observable  amongst  odorous  bodies,  which  should  be 
expected  were  they  indebted  for  their  odour  to  the  same  principle. 
Walther,  a  German  physiologist,  expresses  the  opinion,  that  an  odorous 
body  is  such  by  virtue  of  a  vibratory  motion,  analogous  to  that  made 
by  a  sonorous  body.  We  have,  however,  the  most  satisfactory  evidence, 
that  there  are  special  odours,  as  there  are  special  savoury  molecules. 
We  can  prevent  an  odorous  body  from  impressing  our  olfactory  nerves 
by  covering  it  with  a  glass  receiver.  Odours  can  be  separated  by  in- 
fusion and  distillation.    The  fact,  moreover,  has  been  directly  proved  by 
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an  experiment  of  M.  Berthollet.  On  nearly  filling  a  tube  with  mercury, 
and  placing  a  piece  of  camphor  at  the  top  of  the  tube,  he  found  that, 
after  a  time,  the  mercury  descended,  the  camphor  had  diminished  in  size, 
and  the  space  above  the  metal  was  occupied  by  an  odorous  gas.^ 

But  what  is  the  cause  of  the  disengagement  of  these  odoroiis  mole- 
cules ?  By  most  writers  on  this  subject  it  has  been  considered  to  be 
owing  to  the  solvent  action  of  caloric  on  the  odorous  body.  The  opinion 
that  dl  bodies  are  odorous  is  as  old  as  Theophrastus;  and  it  is  one  which 
it  is  difficult  not  to  embrace,  if  we  add — provided  they  are  subjected 
to  the  appropriate  agents  for  disengaging  the  odorous  particles ;  and 
the  probability  is,  that  the  reason  we  esteem  particular  Dodies  inodor- 
ous is,  that  our  olfactory  nerves  are  not  organized  with  suflBcient  deli- 
cacy to  enable  us  to  distinguish  their  odorous  properties.  Heat  assists 
the  escape  of  odorous  particles  from  a  variety  of  bodies ;  and  hence 
it  has  been  maintained,  that  every  body  which  is  volatile  must  be  odor- 
ous. M.  Adelon'  asserts,  that  this  is  not  the  case;  but  it  is  diflBcult  to 
accord  with  him.  The  fact  of  our  not  appreciating  the  odour  is  no 
proof  of  its  non-existence.  In  truth,  bodies  that  are  inodorous  to  one 
animal  or  individual  may  not  be  so  to  another.  In  cases,  too,  in  which 
smell  is  morbidly  acute,  a  substance  may  appear  overwhelmingly  odor- 
ous, which  may  seem  devoid  of  smell  to  a  healthy  individual.  M. 
H.  Cl©quet'  refers  to  the  case  of  a  celebrated  Parisian  physician,  who 
was  subject  to  violent  attacks  of  hemicrania  or  megrim,  and  who  was 
dreadfully  tormented,  during  one  of  the  paroxysms,  by  the  smell  of 
copper,  exhaled  from  a  pin  that  had  been  dropped  on  the  bed  I 

Caloric  seems  to  be  only  one  of  the  causes  of  the  disengagement  of 
odours.  Some  are  retained  by  so  feeble  a  degree  of  affinity,  that  they 
appear  to  be  exhaled  equally  at  all  temperatures.  Light  influences 
their  escape  in  particular  cases;  some  plants  giving  off  their  fragrance 
during  the  day ;  others  perfuming  the  air  only  at  night.  Dampness, 
in  many  instances,  assists  their  escape, — hence  the  fragrance  of  a  gar- 
den after  a  summer^s  shower ;  and  the  smell  afforded  by  all  argillaceous 
substances  when  breathed  upon, — a  fact,  the  knowledge  of  which  is 
of  importance  to  the  chemist. 

Lastly; — substances,  that  appear  to  us  devoid  of  odour,  may  exhale 
a  strong  one,  when  rubbed  together.  All  these  circumstances  tend 
greatly  to  prove,  that  every  substance  is  possessed  of  odorous  quali- 
ties, although  we  may  not  be  aware  of  the  precise  mode  for  causing 
their  emanation,  or  our  olfactory  nerves  may  not  be  sufficiently  deli- 
cate to  appreciate  them. 

Around  odorous  bodies,  the  molecules,  as  they  escape,  form  an  atmo- 
sphere, which,  of  course,  will  be  denser,  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  body. 
These  particles  are  diffused  around, — not,  probably,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  light  or  sound,  but  as  one  fluid  mixes  with  another ;  and,  when 
the  air  is  still,  it  is  conceived,  their  strength  will  be  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  from  the  substance  that  exhales  them.  There 
is  a  great  difference,  however,  in  odours  as  regards  their  diffusibility  in 

>  Cloqnet,  Art.  Odeurs,  Diet,  des  Sciences  MSdicales,  torn.  xxzyii.,p.  89,  Pari8yl819. 

«  Op  cit.,  i.  322. 

*  Osplir68iologie  ou  Traits  des  Odeurs,  Paris,  1821. 
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the  atmosphere.  Some  extend  to  a  great  distance,  whilst  others  are 
oonfined  vrithin  a  small  compass.  The  odoars  of  many  floweTS  are  so 
delicate  as  not  to  be  appreciated,  unless  they  are  brought  near  the 
olfactory  organs;  whilst  tbftt  of  cinnamon  is  said  to  have  oeen  detect- 
ed at  sea,  at  the  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  from  Ceylon.  Lord 
Yalentia^  affirms,  that  he  himself  distinctly  smelt  the  aromatic  gale 
at  nine  leases'  distance; — but  Dr.  Buschenberger*  was  not  equally 
fortunate.  The  author  was  informed  by  Commodore  Stewart,  of  the 
Navy,  that  he  had  discovered  the  spicy  emanations  when  two  hun- 
dred miles  from  Ceylon,  and  the  terebinthinate  odours  of  the  pines 
of  Virginia,  when  one  hundred  miles  from  the  coast ;  and  Dr.  Wil- 
oocks,  of  Philadelphia,  when  at  sea  in  1844,  and  two  hundred  miles  to 
the  westward  of  the  coast  of  Ireland,  observed,  as  did  many  others  of 
the  passengers,  a  smoky  odour,  which  lasted  for  several  days  in  suc- 
cession. On  appealing  to  the  captain  for  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon, 
he  informed  them  that  he  had  freq^uently  remarked  it  before;  and 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  long  contmuance  of  easterly  winds,  which 
carried  the  odour  of  burning  peat  from  Ireland  &r  outto  sea.'  Facts 
of  this  kind  are  employed  by  the  natural  philosopher  to  exhibit  the 
excessive  divisibility  of  matter.  Scales,  in  which  a  few  grains  of 
musk  have  been  weighed,  have  retained  the  smell  for  twenty  years 
afterwards,  although  they  must  have  been  constantly  exhaling  odorous 
molecules  during  the  whole  of  this  period.  Haller^  kept  some  papen^ 
for  more  than  forty  vears,  which  haa  been  perfumed  by  a  single  grain 
of  amber;  and,  at  tne  end  of  that  time,  thev  did  not  appear  to  have 
lost  any  of  their  odour.  That  distinguished  physiologist  and  mathe- 
matician calculated,  that  every  inch  of  their  surface  had  been  im- 
pregnated by  55UTo«^uoo^^  ^^  *  grain  of  amber,  and  yet  they  had 
scented  for  14,600  days  a  stratum  of  air  at  least  a  foot  in  thiclcness. 
But  how  much  larger  must  these  molecules  be  than  those  of  light — 
provided  we  regard  it  as  consisting  of  molecules — seeing  that  glass  is 
capable  of  arresting  the  former,  but  suffers  the  other  to  penetrate  it  in 
every  direction. 

Nor  need  we  be  so  much  surprised  at  the  excessive  diflFusibility  of 
odorous  particles,  when  we  call  to  mind  the  facts  on  record  in  regard 
to  the  transmission  through  the  air  of  fine  particles  of  sand.  Gene- 
rally, according  to  Mr.  Darwin/  the  atmosphere  of  the  Cape  Verd 
Islands  is  hazy ;  and  this  is  caused  by  the  falling  of  impalpably  fine 
dust,  which  was  found  to  have  slightly  injured  the  astronomical  instru- 
ments. The  morning  before  they  anchored  at  Porto  Prava,  he  col- 
lected a  little  packet  of  this  brown-coloured  fine  dust,  which  appeared 
to  have  been  filtered  from  the  wind  by  the  gauze  of  the  vane  at  the 
mast-head.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  also  gave  him  four  packets  of  dust  which 
fell  on  a  vessel  a  few  hundred  miles  northward  of  these  islands.     Pro- 

■  Voyages  and  Travels  in  India,  London,  1809. 

'  Kinbaissj  to  the  courts  of  Muscat  and  Siam,  &c.f  p.  IM,  Fhilad.,  183S. 

*  MeiUeal  Examiner,  Man*h,  lb4i>,  p.  159. 

*  Kl«*meuta  PhysioU^g.,  t«>m.  v.  lib^  xiv.  vet.  2.  p.  157.  Lansann.,  17^. 

*  Journal  of  Researches  into  the  Natural  History  and  Geology  of  the  countries  risiied 
during  the  voyage  of  H.  M.  S.  Bi»agle  round  the  world,  Ac.  Amer.  edit.,  i.  *.  New  York, 
1S46. 
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feasor  Ehrenberg  found,  that  this  dust  consisted,  in  great  part,  of  infu- 
soria with  silicious  shields,  and  of  the  silicious  tissue  of  plants.  In  five 
little  packets  which  Mr.  Darwin  sent  him,  he  ascertained  no  less  than 
sixty-seven  different  organic  forms  I  The  infusoria,  with  the  exception 
of  two  marine  species,  were  all  inhabitants  of  fresh  water. 

Mr.  Darwin  has  found  no  less  than  fifteen  different  accounts  of  dust 
having  fallen  on  vessels  when  far  out  in  the  Atlantic.  From  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  whenever  it  has  fallen,  and  from  its  having  always 
been  observed  during  those  months  when  the  harmattan  is  known  to 
raise  clouds  of  dust  high  in  the  atmosphere,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  it 
must  proceed  from  Africa.  It  is,  however — as  Mr.  Darwin  remarks — 
a  singular  fact,  that,  although  Professor  Ehrenberg  is  acquainted  with 
many  species  of  infusoria  peculiar  to  Africa,  he  found  none  of  these 
in  the  dust  sent  him;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  discovered  in  it  two 
species  which  he  knew  as  living  only  in  South  America.  "  The  dust," 
says  Mr.  Darwin — "  falls  in  such  quantity  as  to  dirty  everything  on 
board,  and  to  hurt  people's  eyes;  vessels  even  have  run  on  shore  owing 
to  the  obscurity  of  the  atmosphere.  It  has  often  fallen  on  ships  when 
several  hundred,  and  even  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  at  points  sixteen  hundred  miles  distant  in  a  north  and 
south  direction.  In  some  dust,  which  was  collected  on  a  vessel  three 
hundred  miles  from  the  land,  I  was  much  surprised  to  find  particles  of 
stone  above  the  thousandth  of  an  inch  square,  mixed  with  finer  matter. 
After  this  fact,  one  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  diflusion  of  the  far 
lighter  and  smaller  sporules  of  cryptogamic  plants.  Dr.  Kane*  exhi- 
bited to  the  American  Philosophical  Society  filaments  of  mosses  suffi- 
ciently large  to  be  recognized  as  such  by  the  unassisted  eye,  which  he 
had  collected  on  the  ice  off  Cape  Adair,  in  the  Arctic  Seas,  in  the 
month  of  February,  1851,  upwards  of  seventy  miles  from  the  shore. 

The  air  is  not  the  only  vehicle  for  odours.  It  has  been  seen,  that 
they  adhere  to  solid  bodies ;  and  that,  in  many  cases,  they  can  be  sepa- 
rated by  aqueous  or  spirituous  distillation.  The  art  of  the  perfumer 
consists  in  fixing  and  preserving  them  in  the  most  agreeable  and  con- 
venient vehicles.  Yet,  it  was  at  one  time  strenuously  denied,  that  they 
could  be  conducted  through  water ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence  of 
this,  that  fishes  could  smell.  M.  Dum^ril,  for  example,  maintained, 
that  odours,  being  essentially  of  a  volatile  or  gaseous  nature,  cannot 
exist  in  fluids ; — and,  moreover,  that  fishes  have  no  proper  olfactory 
organ ; — that  the  part  which  is  commonly  considered  in  them  to  be 
such  is  the  organ  of  taste.  This  opinion  is  entertained  by  few.  We 
have  seen  that  odours  can  be  retained  in  fluids,  and  not  many  natural- 
ists of  the  present  day  will  be  hardy  enough  to  deny  that  fishes  have 
an  organ  or  sense  of  smell.  At  all  events,  few  anglers,  who  have  used 
the  oil  of  rhodium^or  other  attractive  bait,  will  be  disposed  to  give  up 
the  results  of  their  experience  without  stronger  grounds  than  any  that 
have  been  assigned  by  the  advocates  of  that  view  of  the  subject.  Be- 
sides, air  is  contained  in  considerable  quantity  in  water,  so  that  odorous 
substances  might  reach  the  olfactory  organs  through  it. 

'  The  U.  S.  GrinneH  Expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin:  a  personal  narrative, 
hj  Elisha  Kent  Kane,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  N.,  p.  139.     New  York,  1853. 
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When  it  was  determined,  that  odoare  consist  in  special  moleculei 
given  off  from  bodies,  it  was  attempted  to  explain  their  action  on  the 
pituitary  membrane  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  savours  on  the 
membrane  of  the  tongue.  It  was  conceived  that  the  shape  of  the  mole- 
cules of  a  pungent  odour  is  pointed,  that  of  an  agreeable  one,  round. 
Others,  again,  were  of  opinion,  that  olfaction  is  owing  to  some  chemi- 
cal union  between  the  odorous  molecule  and  the  nervous  fluid,  or 
between  it  and  the  nasal  mucus.  None,  however,  have  attemoted  to 
specify  the  precise  chemical  composition  that  renders  a  body  oaoroos. 
The  sensations  do  not  present  the  most  favoiytible  occamons  for  exhi- 
biting chemical  agency ;  and,  in  this  particular  sense,  it  is  probably  no 
fiirther  concerned  than  in  the  sense  of  touch ;  and  not  so  much  as  in 
that  of  taste.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  odorous  particle — animal,  veg^ 
table,  or  mineral — to  come  in  contact  with  tne  olfactory  nerves,  in 
order  that  the  odour  shall  be  appreciated ;  and  we  mav,  in  vain,  look 
for  chemical  action  in  many  of  tnose  animal  and  vegetable  perfumes^ — 
as  musk,  amber,  camphor,  vanilla,  &c. — which  astonish  us  by  their 
intensity  and  diffusibility. 

The  same  remarks,  that  were  made  on  the  classification  of  savoun, 
$re  applicable  to  that  of  odours.  They  are  not  less  numerous  and 
varieu;  and  each  substance,  as  a  general  rule,  has  its  own,  by  which 
it  is  distinguished.  Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  group 
them;  but  all  have  been  unsatis&ctory.  The  classification  proposed 
bjT  Linnaeus,'  was — into  Odores  curomatici^  those  of  the  flowers  of  the 
pmk,  bay  leaves,  &c.:  0,  fragnxnles^  those  of  the  lily,  jessamine,  &&; 
0.  ambrostaci^  those  of  amber,  musk,  &c. ;  0.  alUacei,  those  of  garlic, 
assafoetida,  &c. ;  0.  hircini,  (like  that  of  the  goat,)  those  of  the  Orchis  hir- 
cina^  Cheawpodium vulvaria,  ko, ;  0. ietri, repuldie or  virotia odours, — those 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  family  solanece;  and  lastly,  0.  natiseosi,  those 
of  the  Sowers  of  the  veratrum,  &c.  A  simple  glance  at  this  division 
will  exhibit  its  glaring  imperfections.  No  two  persons  could  agree  to 
which  of  any  two  of  the  cognate  classes  a  particular  odour  should  be 
referred.  None  of  the  other  classifications,  that  have  been  proposed, 
are  more  satisfactory.  M.  Fourcroy  divided  them  into  extracth^  or 
mucous,  fufjaceous  oily,  volatile  oily,  aromatic  and  acid,  and  hydrvstdjJpir 
reous; — and  Lorry  into  camphorated,  narcotic,  tt/iercal,  volcUiU  acid,  and 
alialine.  The  distinction  into  animal,  veyeiahle,  and  mineral,  is  not 
more  commendable.  Musk  is  the  product  of  an  animal  of  the  rumi- 
nant family ;  but  the  odour  is  not  conllned  to  that  animaL  It  is  con- 
tained in  the  civet;  in  the  flesh  of  the  cnxxxlile;  and  in  the  musk>rat. 
Haller  asserts,  that  his  own  perspiration  smelt  of  it  It  is  met  with, 
likewise,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom : — in  Erodium  moschatum,  in  the 
seeds  of  Abelmoschus,  the  flowers  of  Rosa  moschata,  and  Adaxa  moschor 
iellina,  and  in  some  of  the  varieties  of  the  melon  and  pear;  and,  what 
is  perhaps  more  surprising,  in  mineral  substances ; — as  in  certain  pre- 
parations of  gold;  and  in  some  earths  of  which  tea-pots  are  made  in 
China  and  Japan,  ^he  odour  of  garlic,  again,  is  found  not  only  in 
that  vegetable,  but  in  assafoetida ;  in  arsenic,  when  thrown  upon  hot 
coals ;  and  in  Bufo  piuvialls,  a  species  of  toad. 

*  AnKcniUt.  Academic,  Briang.,  17S7, 1790. 
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In  by  far  the  majority  of  cases,  we  can  only  designate  an  odour  by 
comparing  it  with  that  of  some  well-known  substance ;  hence  the  epi- 
thets musky ^  alliaceous^  spermatic^  &c.  M.  Adelon  asserts,  that  the  sole 
classification  which  can  be  adopted  is  into  the  agreeable  and  disagreea- 
hie.  But  even  the  miserably  imperfect  division  proposed  by  Haller* 
is  better  than  this:  he  made  three  classes — Odores stiaveolentes,  0,  medit, 
and  0,  foetores.  The  truth  is,  that  all  the  objections,  made  to  the  divi- 
sion of  savours  into  agreeable  and  disagreeable,  are  equally  applicable 
to  odours.  Assafoetida,  we  have  seen,  was  employed  by  the  ancients 
as  a  condiment;  and,  although  with  us  it  has  the  name  deviVs  dung,  it 
is,  by  many  of  the  Asiatics,  called  food  of  the  gods.  We  find,  too,  cer- 
tain animals  that  are  almost  enchanted  by  particular  odours.  The  cat, 
for  example,  if  catmint — Nejteta  cataria, — or  the  root  of  valerian — 
Valeriana  officinalis — be  placed  in  its  way.  Again,  odours,  generally 
thought  agreeable,  are  to  some  persons  intolerable.  To  many,  as  to 
Professor  Miiller,"  mignonette  has  but  an  herb-like  odour.  The  smell 
of  the  calycanthus  is  to  most  individuals  pleasant;  but  exceedingly 
disagreeable  to  some;  and,  according  to  Arnold,^  whilst  the  flower  of 
fris  Persica  was  pronounced  to  possess  an  agreeable  odour  by  forty- 
one  out  of  fifty -four  persons,  four  considered  it  to  have  little  scent;  by 
eight  it  was  declared  to  be  devoid  of  odour,  and  by  one  to  be  disagree- 
able. These  diflferences,  like  those  in  the  appreciation  of  savours  by 
animals,  must  be  referred  to  minute  and  inappreciable  difierences  of 
organization. 

Odours  have  been  considered  to  be  possessed  of  medicinal  and  even 
of  poisonous  properties.  Some  individuals,  whose  peculiarity  of  con- 
stitution renders  them  very  liable  to  the  action  of  ipecacuanha  or 
jalap,  experience  the  emetic  effects  of  the  former,  or  the  cathartic 
<[ualitics  of  the  latter,  by  merely  smelling  them  for  a  short  time;  and 
the  majority  of  individuals,  by  pounding  jalap  or  rhubarb,  find  them- 
selves sooner  or  later  more  or  less  affected.  By  smelling  strong  alco- 
hol for  a  considerable  time,  intoxication  may  be  induced,  as  not  un- 
frequently  happens  to  the  spirit- taster,  who  is  young  in  his  vocation. 
It  has  also  been  asserted,  that  the  constant  application  of  this  sense  to 
the  discrimination  of  teas  in  the  English  East  India  Company's  ware- 
houses has  laid  the  foundation  for  numerous  head  affections;  but  the 
report  originated  in  prejudice,  or  in  accidental  coincidences,  and  has 
not  been  found  to  be  accurate. 

In  all  cases  in  which  we  see  medicinal  or  poisonous  effects  actually 
produced  by  substances  inhaled  through  the  nostrils,  we  cannot  attempt 
to  explain  them  by  the  simple  impression  made  by  the  odorous  parti- 
cles on  the  olfactory  nerves.  They  must  be  accounted  for  by  minute 
particles  of  the  medicinal  or  poisonous  substance  being  diffused  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  coming  in  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane,  through 
which  they  are  absorbed,  and  in  this  manner  enter  the  circulation. 

Odours  have,  likewise,  been  considered  to  possess  nutritive  proper- 
ties; and  this,  chiefly  perhaps,  from  the  effect  known  to  be  produced 

'  Klemonta  Phynioloj^.,  torn.  v.  lib.  xiv.  p.  162,  Lausaim.,  1769. 
*  Klement»  of  Physiology,  by  Baly,  p.  1317,  Loiid.,  1839. 

'  Physiology,  ii.  561,  cited  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  art.  Smell,  in  Cyclop»dia  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  pt.  xxxvi.  p.  703,  Lond.,  June,  1849. 
VOL.  I.— 4t) 
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by  sayoury  smells  upon  the  appetite.  It  is  not  probable,  that  absorp- 
tion can  occur  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  account  for  the  apparent  satiatioD. 
The  fact  can  only  be  explained  bj  the  impression  upon  the  neryoos 
system,  which  influences  the  appetite  materially,  as  we  see  in  the  effect 
of  yarious  mental  emotions.  Tne  first  impact  of  a  nauseous  odour,  or 
eyen  the  yiew  of  a  disgusting  object,  frequently  conyerts  the  keeneat 
appetite  into  loathing.  Yet,  anciently,  it  was  belieyed,  that  life  might 
be  sustained  for  a  time,  by  simply  smelling  nutritious  substanoea 
Democritus  is  said  to  haye  liyea  three  days  on  the  yapour  of  hot 
bread ;  and  Bacon  refers  to  a  man  who  supported  an  aDstinence  of 
seyeral  days  by  inhaling  the  odour  of  a  mixture  of  aromatic  and  alli- 
aceous herbs.  Two  hondred  years  ago  these  notions  were  entertained 
to  a  great  extent;  and  they  suggested  the  yiaticum  for  trayellerspoo- 
oeeding  to  the  moon,  according  to  the  plan  proposed  by  Dr.  John  Wil- 
kins,  Sishop  of  Chester.^  **  If  we  must  needs  feed  upon  something," 
he  remarks,  ^' why  may  not  smells  nourish  us?  Plutarch  and  Pliny, 
and  diyers  other  ancients,  tell  us  of  a  nation  in  India  that  liyed  only 
upon  pleasing  odours;  and  it  is  the  common  opinion  of  physicians  that 
these  do  strangely  both  strengthen  and  repair  the  spirits."  Fuller,'  a 
learned  cotemporary  of  the  bishop  affords  an  amusing  instance  of  hti- 
gation,  originally  given  by  Rabelais,' — whom  he  does  not  cite,  howeyer, 
— arising  m>m  this  supposed  nourishing  character  of  odours.  A  poor 
man  being  yery  hungry,  stayed  so  long  in  a  cook's  shop  who  was  aish- 
ing  up  the  meat,  that  his  stomach  was  satisfied  with  the  smell  thereot 
The  choleric  cook  demanded  of  him  pay  for  his  breakfast ;  the  poor 
man  denied  having  had  any ;  and  the  controversy  was  referred  to  the 
decision  of  the  next  man  that  should  pass  by,  who  chanced  to  be  the 
moat  notorious  idiot  in  the  whole  city:  he,  on  the  relation  of  the  mat- 
ter, determined  that  the  poor  man's  money  should  be  put  betwixt  two 
empty  dishes,  and  that  the  cook  should  oe  recompensed  with  the  jin- 
gling of  the  money,  as  the  man  had  been  satisfied  by  the  smell  of  the 
cook's  meat. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  if  the  vapour  from  alimentary  sub- 
stances be  capable,  in  any  manner,  of  serving  the  purposes  of  nutrition, 
it  can  only  be  by  passing  into  the  blood-vessels  of  the  lungs. 

3.   PHYSIOLOGY  OF  OLFACTION. 

In  order  that  the  sense  of  smell  may  be  duly  exercised,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  emanation  from  an  odorous  body  shall  not  only  impinge 
upon  the  pituitary  membrane,  but  that  it  shall  do  so  with  some  degree 
of  force.  It  must,  in  other  words,  be  drawn  in  with  the  inspired  air. 
Perrault*  and  Lower*  found,  that  by  making  an  opening  into  the  tra- 

*  The  Discovery  of  a  New  World,  or  a  Diseonrse  tending  to  prove,  that  'tw  possible 
there  may  be  another  Habitable  World  in  the  Moon,  with  a  Discoun^e  concerning  the 
possibility  of  a  passage  thither.     Lond.,  1638. 

'  Holy  State,  London,  164(». 

*  Tlio  Works  of  Francis  llabelais,  ii.  115,  Lond.,  1849.  In  a  note  it  is  stated,  "that 
Bocclioris,  according  to  Plutarch,  gave  a  similar  judgment  against  the  courtesan  Tho- 
nis,  who  demanded  in  money  tho  price  of  her  favours  from  a  young  spark,  who  had 
enjoyed  them  in  imagination  onlv.'' 

*  Ks8.  de  Phys.,  iii.  29. 

*  Needham,  de  Format.  Foctiis,  p.  165;  and  Haller,  edit,  cit.,  v.  173. 
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chea  of  animals,  and  preventing  the  inspired  air  from  passing  through 
the  nasal  fossae,  smell  was  not  effected ;  and  that  dogs,  which  were  the 
subjects  of  the  experiment,  readily  ate  food  they  had  previously  refused. 

These  experiments  were  repeated  by  Professor  Chaussier,  and  with 
like  results.*  They  explain  wny  we  use  effort  to  draw  in  air  loaded 
with  an  odour  that  is  agreeable  to  us ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  arrest  the 
respiration,  or  make  it  pass  entirely  through  the  mouth  when  odours 
are  disagreeable.  Still  they  are  occasionally  so  diflfusible  and  expan- 
sible, that  they  reach,  notwithstanding,  the  olfactory  membrane ;  and 
we  are  compelled  to  shut  them  off  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  upper 
extremity.  The  air  being  the  ordinary  medium^  for  the  conveyance  of 
odorous  molecules,  we  can  understand  why  the  organ  of  smell  should 
form  a  part  of  the  air  passages. 

The  use  of  the  nose  is  to  direct  the  air,  charged  with  odours,  towards 
the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  fossae.  Its  situation  is  well  adapted  for  the 
reception  of  emanations  from  bodies  beneath  it,  and  its  appropriate 
muscles  allow  the  nostrils  to  be  more  or  less  expanded  or  contracted. 
These  uses  assigned  to  the  nose  are  demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that 
they,  whose  noses  are  deformed — especially  the  flat-nosed — or  whose 
nostrils  are  directed  forwards,  instead  of  downwards,  have  commonly 
the  sense  feebly  developed.  The  loss  of  the  nose,  too,  either  by  acci- 
dent or  disease,  has  been  found  to  destroy  the  sense  completely;  and 
by  no  means  the  least  advantage  of  the  rhinoplastic  operation  is  the 
enjoyment  afforded  by  the  improvement  of  tnis  sense.  M.  B<Sclard 
affirms,  that  an  artificial  nose,  formed  of  paper  or  other  appropriate 
materials,  is  sufficient  to  restore  it,  so  long  as  the  substitute  is  attached.* 
It  is  proper  to  remark,  however,  that  in  a  case  which  fell  under  the 
author's  observation,  although  the  nose  had  been  lost  by  syphilis,  the 
smell  persisted ;  and  two  cases  of  a  similar  kind  occurred  to  M.  F.  H. 
B^rard.^ 

The  mode  in  which  olfaction  is  effected  appears  to  be  as  follows : — 
The  inspired  air,  loaded  with  odorous  particles,  traverses  the  nasal 
fossas ;  and,  in  its  passage,  comes  in  contact  with  the  pituitary  mem- 
brane, through  the  medium  of  the  nasal  mucus.  The  use  of  this  mucus 
seems  to  be,  not  only  to  keep  the  organ  properly  lubricated,  but  to 
arrest  the  particles  as  they  pass, — not  by  any  cnemical  attraction,  but 
in  a  mechanical  manner.  The  olfactory  nerves  being  distributed  on 
the  membrane,  receive  the  impression  of  the  molecules,  and,  in  this 
manner,  sensation  is  accomplished. 

The  use  of  the  different  spongy  or  turbinated  bones  would  seem  to 
be  to  enlarge  the  olfactory  surface.  According  to  some,  however,  they 
form  channels  to  direct  the  air  towards  the  openings  of  the  sinuses. 
The  sinuses,  themselves,  afford  subjects  for  pnysiological  discussion. 
By  many  they  are  considered  to  add  to  the  extent  of  olfactory  surface : 
by  others,  to  furnish  the  nasal  mucus.  No  hesitation  would  be  felt  in 
pronouncing  both  the  spongy  bones  and  sinuses  to  be  useful  in  olfaction, 
were  it  not  that  the  olfactory  nerves  or  first  pair  have  not  been  traced 
on  the  pituitary  membrane  covering  the  middle  and  inferior  spongy 

'  Adelon,  op.  cit.,  i.  335. 

>  Magendie,  Pt^is  Elt^m^ntairo,  2d6  <^dit.,  i.  136,  Paris,  1825. 

*  Art.  Olfaction,  Diet,  de  M^decine,  2de  6dit.,  xxii.  9,  Paris,  1840. 
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bones,  or  on  that  lining  the  different  sinuses; — that  the  sinuses  are 
wanting  in  the  infant,  which,  notwithstanding,  appreciates  odours;— 
that  they  exist  only  in  the  mammalia; — and  that  experiments  would 
seem  to  show,  that  the  upper  part  of  the  olfactory  organ  is  more  par- 
ticularly destined  for  the  function,  and  that  the  sinuses,  which,  as  well 
as  the  membrane  covering  the  middle  and  lower  spongy  bones,  are 
supplied  by  filaments  from  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  are  not  sensible  to 
odours. 

Messrs.  Todd  and  Bowman' — from  the  fact,  that  on  the  septum  na- 
rium  and  turbinated  bones  bounding  the  direct  passage  from  the  nostrils 
to  the  throat,  the  lining,  membrane  is  rendered  thick  and  spongy  by  the 
presence  of  ample  and  capacious  submucous  plexuses  of  both  arteries 
and  veins,  of  which  the  latter  are  by  far  the  larger  and  more  tortuous 
— surmise,  and  Dr.  Carpenter*  thinks,  with  much  probability,  that  the 
chief  use  of  these  may  be  to  impart  warmth  to  the  air,  before  it  enters 
the  proper  olfactive  portion  of  the  cavity;  as  well  as  to  afford  a  copious 
supplv  of  moisture,  which  may  be  exhaled  by  the  abundant  glandul® 
seated  in  the  membrane.  **The  remarkable  complexity  of  the  lower 
turbinated  bones  in  animals  with  active  scent,  without  any  ascertained 
distribution  of  the  olfactory  nerves  upon  them,  has" — they  remark — 
"given  countenance  to  the  supposition,  that  the  fifth  pair  may  possess 
some  olfactory  endowment,  ana  seems  not  to  have  been  explained  by 
those  who  rejected  that  idea.  If  considered  as  accessory  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  sense  in  the  way  above  alluded  to,  this  striking  arrangement 
will  be  found  consistent  with  the  view,  which  thus  limits  the  power  of 
smell  to  the  first  pair  of  nerves." 

That  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  fossa3  is  the  great  seat  of  smell  is 
proved  by  the  facts  referred  to  regarding  the  uses  of  the  nose.  Dessault 
mentions  the  case  of  a  young  female,  who  had  a  fistula  in  the  frontal 
sinuses,  and  who  could  not  perceive  an  odorous  substance,  when  pre- 
sented at  the  orifice  of  the  fistula,  because  there  was  no  communication 
with  the  proper  portion  of  the  nasal  fossa?,  although  she  was  capable 
of  breathing  through  the  opening.  M.  Deschamps,  the  younger,  relates 
the  case  of  a  man,  who  had  a  fistula  of  the  frontal  sinus,  through  which 
•ether  might  be  injected  without  its  odour  being  appreciated,  provided 
all  communication  had  been  previously  cut  off  between  the  sinus  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  fossa?;  but  if  this  precaution  had  not  been 
taken,  the  sense  was  more  vivid,  when  the  odours  passed  through  the 
fistulous  opening,  than  when  thev  reached  the  organ  by  the  ordinary 
channel.  Again; — M.  RicherancI'  found  that  highly  odoriferous  injec- 
tions, thrown  through  a  fistulous  opening  in  the  maxillary  sinus  or 
antrum  of  Highmore,  produced  no  olfactory  sensation  whatever. 

All  these  facts  would  seem  to  lead  to  the  belief,  that  the  upper  part 
of  the  nasal  fossae,  on  which  the  first  pair  or  olfactory  nerves  are  dis- 
tributed, is  the  chief  seat  of  olfaction,  and  that  the  inferior  portions  of 
these  fossflB,  as  well  as  the  different  sinuses  communicating  with  them, 
are  not  primarily  concerned  in  the  function;  but,  doubtless,  offer  se- 
condary advantages  of  no  little  importance.     This  conclusion  would, 

'  Physiological  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Man,  ii.  3. 

^  Art.  Smell,  Cyclop,  of  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  pt.  xxxri.  p.  694,  liOnd.,  June,  1849. 

•  Eltmena  de  Physiologic,  edit.  13^me  par  Berard,  p.  202,  Bruxelles,  1837. 
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however,  seem  to  admit,  what  is  not  by  any  means  universally  admitted, 
that  the  olfactory  is  the  sole  or  chief  nerve  of  smell.  Especially  diflB- 
cult  is  it  to  embrace  this  view,  and  not  to  believe  that  the  spongy  bones 
and  sinuses  on  which  the  fifth  pair  are  distributed,  are  agents  in  per- 
fecting the  sense,  when  we  find  them  so  largely  developSi  in  animals 
that  possess  unusual  delicacy  of  smell,  as  the  dog  and  elephant.  It  has 
already  been  remarked,  that  the  ancients  believed  the  olfactory  nerves 
to  be  canals  for  conveying  away  the  pituita  or  phlegm  from  the  brain. 
Diemerbroeck,  also,  maintained  this  view.*  At  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  however,  the  olfactory  was  supposed  to  be  the  proper  nerve 
of  smell,  and  the  opinion  prevailed,  with  few  dissentient  voices,  until 
within  the  last  few  years.  Inspection  of  the  origin  and  distribution  of 
the  nerve  seems  to  indicate  it  as  admirably  adapted  for  special  sensibility 
connected  with  smell.  It  is  largely  developed  in  animals  in  proportion 
to  their  acuteness  of  the  sense,  and  is  distributed  on  the  very  part  of 
the  pituitary  membrane  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  direct  air,  loaded 
with  odorous  emanations,  in  order  that  they  may  be  appreciated.  M. 
Magendie*  has,  however,  endeavoured  to  show  by  experiment,  that  the 
sense  of  smell  is  in  no  wise,  or  little,  dependent  upon  the  olfactory 
nerve,  but  upon  branches  of  the  fifth  pair.  Prior  to  the  institution  of 
his  experiments,  he  had  observed  with  astonishment,  that  after  he  had 
removed  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  with  the  olfactory  nerves  of  animals, 
they  still  preserved  this  sense.  He  had  noticed,  too,  that  it  continued 
in  lunatics,  who  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  stupor,  and  in  whom  the 
substance  of  the  brain  appeared,  on  dissection,  greatly  disorganized. 
These  facts  induced  him  to  expose  the  olfactory  nerves  on  living  ani- 
mals, and  to  experiment  upon  them ;  and  he  found,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  nerves  were  insensible  to  puncture,  pressure,  and  the  contact 
of  the  most  odorous  substances.  He  afterwards  satisfied  himself,  that 
after  their  division  the  pituitary  membrane  not  only  preserved  its 
general  sensibility,  appreciated  the  contact  of  bodies,  but  also,  strong 
odours,  those  of  ammonia,  acetic  acid,  oil  of  lavender,  DippePs  oil,  &c. 
On  the  other  hand,  having  divided  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  within  the 
cranium,  and  left  the  olfactory  nerves  entire,  he  remarked,,  that  the 
pituitary  membrane  had  lost  its  general  sensibility;  was  no  longer  sen- 
sible to  contact  of  any  kind ;  and  had  lost  the  power  of  appreciating 
odours.  From  these  experiments,  he  considered  himself  justified  in 
inferring,  that  the  olfactory  nerve  does  not  preside  over  the  general 
sensibility  of  the  nose;  that  it  has,  at  the  most,  a  special  sensibility  as 
concerns  odours;  and  that  if  the  olfactory  be  the  nerve  of  smell,  it  re- 
quires the  influence  of  the  fifth  pair,  in  order  that  it  may  act.  Lastly; 
he  asks,  may  not  the  general  and  special  sensibility  be  comprised  in 
the  same  nerve  in  the  sense  of  smell,  as  they  are  in  that  of  taste^; — in 
the  fifth  pair? 

These  experiments  are  interesting;  but  they  by  no  means  establish, 
that  the  fifth  pair  is  the  olfactory  nerve.  The  numerous  facts,  already 
mentioned,  attract  us  irresistibly  to  the  first  ^air  or  olfactory^  as  they 
have  been  exclusively  called.     It  has  been  already  remarked,  tlaat  tW 

>  Anatome  Corporis  Humani,  lib.  iii.  cap.  8,  Ultraject.,  1672. 
<  Prt'cis  El^mentaire,  2de  ^dit.,  i.  132. 
46* 
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fifth  is  conoerned  in  all  the&oial  aenaes;  that  U  oonveya  to  them  gene- 
ral aenaibility  or  feeUng;  and  that  aome  of  them  axe  nnonesltonahly 
supplied  wi^  nerrea  of  apeoial  aenaibili^;--4he  eye  with  the  optic; 
and  the  ear  with  the  anditoiy;  bnt  that  neither  perhaps  can  follj 
exert  its  specud  fimotionsi  without  the  integrity  of  the  fifth.  Tm 
olfisustoiT  nerve  is  probably  in  this  category, — ^ia  the  nerve  of  iqpeoial 
sensibiltty.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  experiments  of  M.  Magendie  the 
ani mal  appeared  to  be  aflfiMted  by  odorous  substances,  after  the  diyiaicm 
of  tibe  first  pair ;  but  a  source  of  fidlacy  existed  here,  in  discriminating 
accurately  between  the  general  and  special  sensibility.  Some  of  the 
substances  employed  were  better  adapted  for  eliciting  the  former  than 
the  latter; — ammonia  and  acetic  acid,  for  example.  In  a  case  before 
referred  to,^  whilst  th^  olfibctory  nerve  was  paralyzed  and  smell  proper 
was  wholly  lost,  the  person  was  able  to  i^preciate  the  contact  of  pun- 
gent substances ;  and  the  application  of  snuff  to  the  Schneiderian  mem- 
brane occasioned  sneezing,  because  the  ramifications  of  the  nerve  of 
the  fiMi  pair  or  nerve  of  general  aansibility  were  unaflEected. 

The  immediate  ftmction  of  the  sense  of  smell  is  to  appreciate  odooxa. 
In  this  it  cannot  be  supplied  by  any  other  sense.  The  function  is  in- 
stinctive; requires  no  education;  and  is  exerted  as  soon  as  the  parts 
have  attained  the  necessary  degree  of  developement  In  many  respeotB 
the  sense  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  taste;  and  the  impres- 
sions made  upon  eacn  are  firequently  confounded.  In  the  nutritive 
function,  the  smell  serves  as  a  kind  of  advanced  guard  or  sentinel  to 
the  taste ;  and  warns  us  of  the  disagreeable  or  a^reeble  nature  of  the 
aliment;  but  if  a  substance  repugnant  to  the  smell  be  agreeable  to  the 
taste,  the  smell  soon  loses  its  aversion,  or  at  least  becomes  less  disa^ 
greeably  impressed.  The  smell  is  not,  however,  in  man  so  useful  as  a 
sentinel  to  tne  taste,  as  it  is  to  animals:  there  are  many  bodies, — those 
containing  prussic  acid  for  example, — wllich  are  extremely  pleasing  by 
the  odours  they  exhale,  and  yet  are  noxious  to  man.  In  the  animid 
kingdom,  this  sense  is  greatly  depended  upon,  and  is  rarely  a  fallacious 
iniiae.  It  enables  animals  to  maice  the  proper  selection  of  the  noxious 
irom  the  innocent; — the  alimentary  from  that  which  is  devoid  of  nutri- 
ment;— ^the  agreeable  from  the  disagreeable;  and  the  power  appears  to 
be  instinctive  or  dependent  upon  inappreciable  varieties  of  structure  in 
the  organs  concerned  in  olfaction. 

As  an  intellectual  sense,  smell  is  not  entitled  to  a  higher  rank  than 
taste.  Its  mediate  functions  are  very  limited.  It  enables  the  chemist, 
mineralo^st,  and  perfumer,  to  discriminate  bodies  from  each  other. 
We  can,  likewise,  by  it  form  a  slight*— but  only  a  slight — idea  regaid- 
ing  the  distance  ana  direction  of  bodies,  owing  to  the  greater  intensity 
of  odours  near  an  odorous  body,  than  at  a  distance  from  it.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  information  of  this  kind  derived  by  olfisu:- 
tion  is  inconsiderable;  but  in  the  blind;  and  in  the  savage,  who  is 
accustomed  to  exercise  all  his  external  senses  more  than  the  civilized, 
its  sphere  of  utility  and  accuracy  is  largely  augmented.  Of  this  we 
shall  have  to  speak  presently.     We  find  it,  too,  surprisingly  developed 

'  Page  710. 
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in  certain  animalfi ;  in  which  it  is  considered,  by  the  eloquent  Buffon,  as 
an  eye  that  sees  objects  not  only  where  they  are,  but  where  they  have 
been, — as  an  organ  of  gustation,  by  which  the  animal  tastes  not  only 
what  it  can  touch  and  seize,  but  even  what  is  remote,  and  cannot  be 
attained ;  and  he  esteems  it  a  universal  organ  of  sensation,  hj  which 
animals  are  most  readily  and  most  frequently  impressed;  by  which  they 
act  and  determine,  and  recognise  wh^ver  is  in  accordance  with,  or  in 
opposition  to,  their  nature.  The  hound  amongst  quadrupeds  affords  us 
a  familiar  example  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  this  sense.  For  hours 
after  the  passage  of  game,  it  is  capable  of  detecting  its  traces;  and  the 
bloodhound  can  be  trained  to  indicate  the  human  lootsteps  with  unerr- 
ing certainty. 

Until  of  late  years,  it  was  almost  universally  believed,  that  many  of 
the  birds  of  prey  possess  an  astonishingly  acute  sense  of  smelL  Hum- 
boldt^ relates,  that  in  Peru,  Quito,  ana  in  the  province  of  Popayan, 
when  they  are  desirous  of  taking  the  gigantic  condor — VuUurffryphus 
of  Linnaeus — they  kill  a  cow,  or  horse,  and  in  a  short  time,  the  odour 
of  the  dead  animal  attracts  those  birds  in  numbers,  and  in  places 
where  they  were  scarcely  known  to  exist.  It  is  asserted,  that  vultures 
went  from  Asia  to  t^e  field  of  battle  at  Pharsalia,  a  distance  of  several 
hundred  miles,  attracted  thither  by  the  smell  of  the  killed  I*  Pliny ,^ 
however,  exceeds  almost  all  his  contemporaries  in  his  assertions  on  this 
matter.  He  affirms,  that  the  vulture  and  the  raven  have  the  sense  of 
smell  so  delicate,  that  they  can  foretell  the  death  of  a  man  three  days 
beforehand,  and  in  order  not  to  lose  their  prey  they  arrive  upon  the 
spot  the  night  before  his  dissolution!  The  turkey-buzzard  of  the 
United  States  is  a  bird  of  this  class,  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  how 
soon  they  collect  from  immense  distances  afler  an  animal  has  died  in 
the  forests.  The  observations  and  experiments  of  the  ornithologist 
Audubon*  would  seem,  however,  to  show  that  this  bird  possesses  the 
sense  of  smell  in  a  less  degree  than  the  carnivorous  quadruped.  He 
stuffed  the  skin  of  a  deer  with  hay,  and  after  the  whole  haa  become 
perfectly  dry  and  hard,  placed  it  in  an  open  field  on  its  back,  and  in 
the  attitude  of  a  dead  animal.  In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  a  vul- 
ture was  observed  flying  towards  it,  which  alighted  near,  and  began  to 
attack  it;  tearing  open  the  seams,  and  pulling  out  the  hay ;  but  finding 
that  it  could  obtain  nothing  congenial  to  its  taste,  it  took  flight.  It 
was  found,  too,  that  when  animals  in  an  advanced  state  of  putridity 
were  lightly  covered  over  so  as  to  prevent  vultures  from  seeing  them, 
they  remained  undisturbed  and  undiscovered,  although  the  birds  re- 
peatedly flew  over  them.  In  some  other  experiments  it  was  found, 
that  bifds  of  prey  were  attracted  by  well-executed  representations  of 
dead  animals  painted  on  canvass  and  exposed  in  the  fields, — ^and  in 
<3thers,  that  young  vultures,  enclosed  in  a  cage,  exhibited  no  tokens  of 
their  perceiving  food,  when  it  could  not  be  seen  by  them,  however  near 
them  it  was  brought.  These  results — which  were  obtained,  also,  by 
Dr.  Bachman  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  scientific  gentlemen  of 

'  Rec.  de  Zoolog.  et  d*Anat.  Comp.,  2de  liYr.,p.  73,  Pariii,  1807. 

*  HaUer,  edit,  oit.,  torn.  v.  lib.  xiv.  p.  158. 

*  Hist.  Nat.,  lib.  x.  cap.  6,  p.  230,  Lugd.,  1587. 

*  Ornitholtigical  Biography,  p.  33,  Boston,  1835 ;  Loadon^s  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hi8t.,Tii.  167. 
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Charleston,  South  Carolina — are  strange,  inasmuch  as  the  olfactory 
apparatus  of  the  turkey-buzzard,  when  examined  by  the  comparative 
anatomist,  exhibits  great  developement,  and  admirable  adaptation  for 
acuteness  of  smell.  They  are  confirmed,  however,  by  more  recent  expe- 
riments on  the  condor  by  Mr.  Charles  Darwin,^  a  aistinguished  natu- 
ralist. He  tied  several  condors  by  ropes  in  a  long  row  at  the  bottom 
of  a  wall ;  and  having  folded  up  a  piece  of  meat  in  white  paper,  he 
walked  backwards  and  forwards  carrying  it  in  his  hand  at  the  distance 
of  about  three  yards  from  them ;  but  no  notice  whatever  was  taken  of 
it  He  then  threw  it  on  the  ground  within  one  yard  of  an  old  male 
bird,  which  looked  at  it  for  a  moment  with  attention,  but  regarded  it 
no  more.  With  a  stick  he  pushed  it  closer  and  closer,  until  at  last  the 
bird  touched  it  with  its  beak;  the  paper  was  then  instantly  torn  oflf 
with  fury,  and  at  the  same  moment  every  condor  in  the  long  row  began 
struggling,  and  flapping  its  wings.  "  Under  the  same  circumstances, 
it  would  have  been  quite  impossible  to  have  deceived  a  dog." 

As  the  organ  of  smell,  in  all  animals  that  respire  air,  is  situate  at 
the  entrance  of  the  organs  of  respiration,  it  is  probable  that  its  seat,  in 
insects,  is  in  the  mouth  of  the  air  tubes.  This  sense  appears  to  guide 
them  to  the  proper  kinds  of  food,  and  to  the  execution  of  most  of  the 
few  offices  they  perform  during  their  transient  existence.  Occasionally, 
however,  they  are  deceived  by  the  resemblance  between  odours  of 
substances  very  different  in  other  qualities.  Certain  plants,  for  ex- 
ample, emit  a  cadaverous  odour  similar  to  putrid  flesh,  by  which  the 
flesh-fly  is  attracted,  and  led  to  deposit  its  ova  in  places  that  can  furnish 
no  food  to  its  future  progeny. 

As  regards  the  extent  of  the  organ  of  smell,  man  is  undoubtedly 
worse  situate  than  most  animals;  and  all  things  being,  in  other  re- 
spects, equal,  it  may  be  fair  to  presume,  that  those,  in  which  the  olfac- 
tory membrane  is  most  extensive,  possess  the  sense  of  smell  most 
acutely.  It  is  curious,  however,  that  certain  animals,  which  have  the 
sense  of  smell  in  the  highest  degree,  feed  on  the  most  fetid  substances. 
The  dog,  for  instance,  riots  in  putridity ;  and  the  birds  of  prey,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  but  whose  acuteness  of  smell,  we  have  seen, 
has  been  contested,  have  similar  enjoyment.  The  turkey-buzzard  is 
so  fetid  and  loathsome,  that  his  captors  are  glad  to  loosen  him  from 
bondage ;  and  it  is  affirmed,  that  if  nis  ordinary  fa3tor  be  insufficient  to 
produce  his  release,  he  afibrds  an  irresistible  incentive,  by  ejecting  the 
putrid  contents  of  his  stomach  upon  them  I^ 

One  inference  may,  perhaps,  be  drawn  from  this  penchant  of  animals 
with  exquisite  olfactories  for  putrid  substances; — that  the  taste  of  the 
epicure  for  game,  kept  until  it  has  attained  the  requisite /awe/,  is  not 
so  uwiatural  as  might  at  first  sight  appear. 

Like  the  senses  already  described,  that  of  smell  is  to  a  certain  extent 
under  the  influence  of  volition : — in  other  words,  it  can  be  exerted 
activehjj  and  passively.  Its  active  exercise — as  when  we  smell  any 
substance  to  enjoy  its  sweets,  or  test  its  odorous  qualities — generally 

'  Journal  of  Researches  into  the  Natural  History  and  Geography  of  the  countries 
visited  during  the  voyage  of  U.  M.  S.  Beagle  round  the  World,  Amer.  edit.,  New  York, 

*  Wilsons  American  Ornithology,  by  Geo.  Ord,  Philad.,  1803-1814. 
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requires  prehension,  the  proper  direction  of  the  head  towards  the 
object,  and  more  or  less  contraction  of  certain  muscles  of  the  alae  nasi. 
Doubtless,  here  again,  the  papillsB  are  capable  of  being  erected  under 
attention,  as  in  the  senses  of  taste  and  touch.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
can  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  reception  of  disagreeable  odours ; 
and,  if  necessary,  prevent  their  ingress  altogether,  by  compressing  the 
nostrils  with  the  upper  extremity. 

Lastly : — like  the  other  senses,  smell  is  capable  of  great  improvement 
by  education.  The  perfumer  arrives,  by  habit,  at  an  accurate  discri- 
mination of  the  nicest  shades  of  odours ;  and  the  chemist  and  the 
apothecary  employ  it  to  aid  them  in  distinguishing  bodies  from  each 
other;  and  in  pointing  out  the  changes  that  take  place  in  them,  under 
the  influence  of  heat,  light,  moisture,  &c.  In  this  way,  it  becomes  a 
useful  chemical  test.  The  effect  of  education  is  likewise  shown,  by  the 
difference  between  a  dog  kept  regularly  accustomed  to  the  chase,  and 
one  that  has  not  been  trainea.  For  the  same  reason,  in  man,  the  sense 
is  more  exquisite  in  the  savage  than  in  the  civilized  state.  In  the 
latter,  he  can  have  recourse  to  a  variety  of  means  for  discriminating 
the  properties  of  bodies ;  and  hence  has  less  occasion  for  acuteness  of 
smell  tnan  in  the  former ;  whilst,  again,  in  the  latter  state,  numbers 
destroy  the  sense  to  procure  pleasure.  The  use  of  snuff  is  one  of  the 
most  common  of  these  destructive  influences. 

Of  the  acuteness  of  the  sense  of  smell  in  the  savage  we  have  an 
example  on  the  authority  of  Humboldt :  he  affirms,  that  the  Peruvian 
Indian  in  the  middle  of  the  night  can  distinguish  the  different  races  by 
their  smell, — whether  they  are  European,  American  Indian,  or  negro. 
To  the  same  cause  must  be  ascribed  the  delicacy  of  olfaction  generally 
observed  in  the  blind.  The  boy  Mitchell,*  who  was  born  blind  and 
deaf,  and  whose  case  will  have  to  be  referred  to  hereafter,  was  able  to 
distinguish  the  entrance  of  a  stranger  into  the  room  by  smell  alone. 
A  gentleman,  blind  from  birth,  from  some  unaccountable  impression 
of  dread  or  antipathy,  could  never  endure  the  presence  of  a  cat  in  the 
apartment.  One  day,  in  company,  he  suddenly  leaped  up  ;  got  upon 
an  elevated  seat ;  and  exclaimed,  that  a  cat  was  in  the  room,  begging 
them  to  remove  it.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  company,  after  careful 
inspection,  assured  him  he  was  under  an  illusion.  He  persisted  in  his 
assertion  and  state  of  agitation ;  when,  on  opening  the  door  of  a  small 
closet,  it  was  found  that  a  cat  had  been  accidentally  shut  up  in  it 

•  Wardrop's  History  of  James  Mitchell,  Lond.,  1813  ;  and  Dugald  Stewart's  Elemeutti 
of  the  Philosophj  of  the  Human  Mind,  iii.  401,  Sd  edit.,  Lond.,  1808. 
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under  the  OMtrol  of  Um  MMBt  editor  for  more  than  m  qmrtmr  el  a  i 
loom  period,  it  hat  aeiiiteuied  iu  ponition  in  tkt  biglieet  nak  of  aedieel  ferieJierii  fceik  M  hot 
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Aa  the  aim  of  the  Journal,  however,  is  to  combine  the  advamagea  pweaated  b]f  all  the  difleitu 
varietiea  of  periodicala,  in  iu 

REVIEW   DEPARTMEITT 

will  be  found  extended  and  impartial  reviews  of  all  important  aew  worfca,  pmMttaganlieeiafI 
novelty  and  interest,  together  with  very  numerous 
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iaeloding  nearly  all  the  medical  pnblicationa  of  the  day,  both  in  thia  eooatry  aadOnat  BMtaia,  with 
a  choice  selection  of  the  more  important  continental  works.    Thia  ia  foUowad  by  tka 

QUARTERLY  SUMMARY, 

being  a  very  lull  and  complete  abstract,  methodically  arranged,  of  the 

IIPEOTEISHTI  AKD  DUGOTEUBI  IR  TUB  IBBlGIb  IGBRCIL 

Thia  department  of  the  Jonmal,  so  important  to  the  praotiaina  physieiaa,  ia  the  obiaet  oi  espeeai 
eare  on  the  part  of  the  editor,  it  is  daniifed  and  arranged  mMwr  difihraat  heeds,  taas  lacilitatiiv 
the  retearcnea  of  the  reader  in  partoit  of  partienlar  subjects,  and  will  be  fiamd  to  proeent  a  very 
flril  and  accurate  digeat  of  all  observations,  diaobifeiiea,  aad  inveatioM  laeoided  ia  aamy  bsaach  at 
Biedical  rcience.  The  very  extensive  arrangements  oi  the  pubUahara  an  aaah  ae  to  aCord  to  tha 
editor  complete  materials  for  this  purpose,  aa  he  not  only  regularly  receivaa 
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the  high  position  which  it  has  occupied  for  so  long  a  period. 

By  reference  to  the  terms  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  addition  to  this  large  amount  of  valuable  and 
practical  int'ormation  on  every  branch  of  medical  science,  the  subaeriber,  by  paying  in  advance, 
becomes  entitled,  without  further  charge,  to 
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*<  West  on  Females,  Pan  I,"  «•  Ilaben*hon  on  the  Alimentary  CanaH"  ace 
While  in  the  number  for  January,  1860,  will  be  commenced  a  new  and  highly  important  work, 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  THE   DISEASES  OF  WOMEN. 

Bt  Peofessob  J.  Y.  SIMPSON,  of  Edinburgh. 

WITH   NUMEROUS   HANDSOME   ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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the  weic^ht  of  his  wide  experience  and  distuiguished  reputation.  Their  eminently  practical  nature, 
and  the  unportanoe  of  the  subject  treated,  caunot  fail  to  render  them  in  the  higheat  degree  satis- 
factory to  subscribers,  who  can  thus  secure  them  without  cost.  The  praaent  ia  therelbre  a  par- 
ticularly eligible  time  for  gentlemen  to  commence  their  subscriptions. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  for  the  small  sum  ot  FIVE  DOLLARS,  paid  in  advance,  the  sobscriber 
will  obtam  a  Quarterly  and  a  AAoathly  periodieal, 
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ing the  Journal  wiU  thus  be  anparent. 

Aa  the  Medical  News  and  Library  is  in  no  case  aaot  without  advance  payment,  ita  aubsoribera 
arill  always  receive  it  free  of  postaae. 
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ALLEN   (J.    M.),   M.D., 
ProfeMor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Penniylvania  Medical  College,  Ae. 

THE  PRACTICAL  ANATOMIST;  or,  The  Student's  Guide  in  the  Dissecting- 
ROOM.  With  266  illuBtratioiis.  In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume,  of  over  600  pages,  lea- 
ther.   $2  25. 

In  the  arrangement  of  this  work,  the  author  has  endeavored  to  present  a  complete  and  thorough 
course  of  dissections  in  a  clearer  and  more  available  form  for  practical  use,  than  has  as  yet  been 
accomplished.  The  chapters  follow  each  other  in  the  order  in  which  dissections  are  usually  con- 
ducted  in  this  country,  and  as  each  region  is  taken  up,  every  detail  regarding  it  is  fully  described 
and  illustrated,  so  that  the  student  is  not  interrupted  in  his  labors,  by  the  necessity  of  reterring  from 
one  portion  of  the  volume  to  another. 


However  valaable  may  be  the  **  Dissector's 
Guides''  which  we,  of  late,  have  had  occasion  to 
notice,  we  feel  confident  that  the  work  of  Dr.  Allen 
is  superior  to  an^  of  them.  We  believe  with  the 
aathor,  that  none  is  so  fully  illustrated  as  this,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  work  is  such  as  to  facilitate 
the  labors  of  the  student  in  acquiring  a  thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  Anatomy.  We  most  cordi- 
ally recommend  it  to  their  attention.— ITetiemLan- 
cet. 

We  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  works 
upon  the  subject  ever  written.  It  is  handsomely 
illustrated,  well  printed,  and  will  be  found  of  con- 
venient size  for  nse  in  tne  dissecting-room.— Abd. 
Examitur. 


From  Prof,  J.  8.  Davitf  UnivirHtf  of  7a. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  work  that  attains  so 
fully  the  object  which  it  proposes. 

From  C,  P.  Fantutf  M.  D.,  Demonttratorf  Uui- 
vtrsitf  of  Michigan. 

1  have  examined  the  work  briefly,  but  even  this 
examination  has  convinced  roe  that  it  is  an  excellent 
guide  for  the  Dissector.  Its  illustrations  are  beau- 
tiful, and  more  than  1  have  seen  in  a  work  of  this 
kind.  I  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending 
it  to  my  classes  as  lAe  uxt-book  of  tk$  dissteting' 
room. 


ANALYTICAL    COMPENDIUM 
OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE,  containing  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Surgery,  Midwifery, 

Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics,  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  By  John  Nbill,  M.  D., 
and  F.  U.  Smith,  M.  D.  New  and  enlarged  edition,  one  thick  volume  royal  12mo.  o{  over 
1000  pages,  with  374  illustrations.    93  00.    QP*  See  Nbill,  p.  24. 


ABEL  (F.  A.),   F.  C.  8.   AND   C.    L.    BLOXAM. 

HANDBOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY,  Theoretical,  Practical,  and  Technical;  with  a 
Recommendatory  Preface  by  Dr.  HoFBtAifii.  In  one  large  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  662 
pages,  with  illustrations.    $3  25. 

A8HWELL  (SAMUEL),  M.  D., 

Obstetric  Physician  and  Lectnrer  to  Gny's  Hospital,  London. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN. 

Illustrated  by  Cases  derived  from  Hospital  and  Private  Practice.  Third  American,  from  the  Third 
and  revised  London  edition.    In  one  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  528  pages.    $3  00. 
The  most  nseful  practical  work  on  the  snbjeet  in  I     The  most  able,  and  certainly  the  most  standard 
Engliih  language.  —  Soiton  M*d.  amd  Surg,    and  practical,  work  on  female  cfiaeases  that  we  have 
\r9uu.  I  yet  99tia.—M4d%€0'Ckiirurgieal  JtevMie. 
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ARNOTT  (NEILL),  M.  D. 
ELEMENTS    OF   PHYSICS;    or  Natural  Philosophy,  OenenJ  Mid  Medkal. 

Written  for  tmiversal  use,  in  plain  or  non-technical  language.  A  new  edition,  by  Uaac  Hatb^ 
M.  D.  Complete  in  one  octavo  volume,  leather,  of  484  pages,  with  about  two  hundred  illustra- 
tions.   f2  50.  

BUDD  (QEOAQE),  M.  D.,  F.  A.  8., 

Professor  of  Medicine  in  King'i  College,  London. 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER.  Third  American,  from  the  third  and 
enlarged  London  edition.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  with  four  beauti- 
fully colored  plates,  and  nmnerous  wood-cuts.    pp.  500.    $3  00. 


Hat  fairly  esUblished  for  itself  a  place  amon|(  the 
elaisical  medical  literature  of  England.— JSnlwA 
and  Foreign  M^dico-Ckir,  Rtvitvfj  July,  16S7. 

Dr.  Bodd's  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Liver  is 
now  a  standard  work  in  Medical  iiteratare,  and  dar- 
ing the  intervals  which  have  elapsed  between  the 
■acceiiive  editions,  the  aathor  has  incorporated  into 
the  text  the  most  striking  novelties  which  have  cha- 
racterized the  recent  progress  of  hepatic  physiology 
and  pathology ;  so  thatalthongh  the  sijK  of  the  book 


is  not  pereeptibly  changed,  the  history  of  liver  dis- 
eases is  made  more  complete,  and  ia  kept  upon  a  level 
with  the  progress  of  nuKlem  science.  It  is  the  best 
work  on  Diseases  of  the  Liver  in  any  language.— 
London  Mtd.  Timts  and  Oax9tU,  June  TTflaSl. 

This  work,  now  the  standard  book  of  reference  on 
the  diseases  of  which  it  treats,  has  been  carefully 
revised,  and  many  new  illastrations  of  the  views  c{ 
the  learned  author  added  in  the  pnaent  editioa.«- 
Dnblin  QuarlsWy /e«iniai,  Aug.  1SS7. 


BT  TKB  8A1II  AUTHOK. 

ON  THE  ORGANIC  DISEASES  AND  FUNCTIONAL  DISORDERS  OF 

TH£  STOMACH.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  doth.    91  90. 

From  the  high  position  oeeupied  by  Dr.  Budd  as 
a  teaeher,  a  wrHer,  and  a  pmetitioner,  it  is  almost 
needless  to  state  that  the  present  book  may  be  eoa- 
sulted  witii  gteal  advaBtige.  It  la  written  in  an  easy 
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BUCKNILL  (J.  C),  M.  Dm 
Mwtteml  fliqmrlAtwMlMl  at  tke  Denm  Conty  U— tteAiyl— 1 1 
DANIEL  H.  TUKKp  M.  D.. 

Vititiof  Medical  Oficar  to  the  York  Rttfwt. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PSTCHOLOOICAL  MEDICINE;  (xnteinfaifl 

Nocolqgy,  DMcriptioD,  Statintioi,  Diacnoti*,  Ptitholoyjr,  mad  TmtBMt  of  DiSANITY. 
•  Plate.  Id  one  handsome  octavo Toliune,  of  SaSpagea.  S3 00.  (JmM /amarf,  1886) 
The  inereaae  of  mental  dineaM  in  ita  variona  Ibma,  and  the  dkleak  qeeMkma  to  wUeh  it  ii 
eooatantly  ffiving  rite,  render  the  tabject  one  of  dailr  enhanced  intereaC,  requring  on  the  part  «f 
the  phypKnan  a  oonMantly  ((reaier  familiarity  with  thia,  the  moat  perpleiiDg  braaeh  of  hia  pfofci 
aion.  At  the  vamc  time  there  han  been  for  nome  jreara  no  work  aeeeaaible  ia  thin  eoantrr,  pmaai 
ing  the  reaulta  of  recent  inventigation*  in  the  Diagnoaia  and  Pronoria  of  bwMitr,  and  uie  greailf 
improved  methodn  of  treatment  which  have  done  ao  much  ia  alleviatinff  tha  emwitioo  or  reatorin 
the  health  of  the  innane.  To  811  thi«  vacancy  the  paUishera  preaeat  tUa  fuliaaa,  amaiud  thii 
the  di«tiDgui^hed  reputation  and  experience  of  the  authora  will  entitle  it  at  oaee  to  the  ooaideaee 
of  both  rtodent  and  practitioner,  lis  i>cope  may  be  gathered  from  the  dadaraticM  of  the  amhors 
that  "their  aim  has  Wen  lo  supply  a  text  book  which  may  aenre  aa  a giiido  ia  Iho  aoqaiaitioa  of 
aoch  knowledge,  sufficiently  eiemeniary  to  be  adapted  to  the  wanla  of  the  atudaat,  aad  anBcienlly 
modem  in  its  views  and  explicit  in  ita  teaching  to  audioe  for  the  dnmanda  of  tha  ] 


BENNETT  (J,   HUQHES),   M.  D.,  F.  R.  ••  K., 
Professor  of  Cliaieal  Madiciae  ia  tha  University  of  Bdiabaifh,  Aa. 

THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OP  PULMONARY  TUBEBCU- 

LOSIS,  and  on  the  Local  Medication  of  Phanmgeal  and  Larjrngeal  Diaeaaea  fioquaotly  miatakaa 
for  or  associated  with,  Phthisis.    One  vol.  Svo.,eztra  eloth,  with  wood-outa.    p^  130.    91  23. 


BENNETT  (HENRY).  M.  D. 
A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  UTERUS, 

ITS  CERVIX  AND  APPENDAGES,  and  oa  ita  conneotioa  with  Uteriaa  Diaaaae.  To  which 
ia  added,  a  Review  of  the  present  stale  of  Uterine  Pathology.  PiAh  Americaa,  from  the  third 
English  edition.  In  one  octavo  volome,  of  about  SOO  pages,  extra  oloth.  tt  00.  (AW  Rsadf.) 
The  ill  health  of  the  author  having  prevented  the  promi"ed  raviaioB  of  thia  work,  the  preseai 

edition  is  a  reprint  of  the  last,  without  alteration.    Aa  the  volume  haa  beaa  for  MNna  time  oat  of 

print,  gentleroea  deairing  oopiea  can  now  procure  them. 


BIRD  (QOLDINQ),  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  fte. 
URINARY     DEPOSITS:     THEIR    DIAGNOSIS,    PATHOLOGY, 

THERAPEUTICAL  INDICATIONS.    Edited  by  Edmitnd  Llotd  Biekktt,  M.  D. 
American,  from  the  fifth  and  enlarged  London  edition.  With  eighty  illuatratiooa  on  wood. 


AND 

A  new 
In  one 


handsome  octavo  volume,  of  about  400  pages,  extra  cloth.    02  00.    (iVew  Rsadf^  June,  18S0.) 

The  death  of  Dr.  Bird  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  entrust  the  revision  of  the  present  edition  to 
other  hands,  and  in  his  perfurmance  of  the  duty  thus  devolving  on  him.  Dr.  Birkett  has  sedulously 
endeavored  to  carry  out  the  author's  plan  by  introducing  such  new  matter  and  modifications  of 
the  text  as  the  progres«  of  hcience  has  called  for.  Notwi(hi*tanding  the  utmost  care  to  keep  tbe 
work  within  a  reasonable  compas^  these  additions  have  resulted  in  a  coaaiderable  enlargement. 
It  is,  therefore,  hoped  that  it  Will  be  found  fully  up  to  the  present  condition  of  the  aobject,  and  Ibst 
the  reputation  of  the  volume  as  a  clear,  complete,  and  compendious  manual,  will  be  fully  maintained. 


It  eaa  aeareely  be  neeeuary  for  ui  to  ny  anything  I 
of  the  merita  of  thia  well-known  TreiitiM,  which  ao  I 
admirably  brings  into  practical  application  the  re- 
Mltsof  thoae  miorotcopical  and  chemical  reaearehea 
regarding  the  phyiiology  and  pathology  of  the  nri- 1 


aary  accretion,  whieh  have  eontribated  ao  maeh  to 
the  inereaae  of  oar  diagaoatia  powera,  aad  to  tlie 
exteaeion  and  satiefaetoryemploynMntof  oar  there- 
peotle  reaoureea.— Th*  British mmd  Fartign  M»4ic- 
Chintttitml  ii«e{<w. 


BOWMAN  (JOHN  E.),  M.D. 
PRACTICAL  HANDBOOK   OF  xMEDICAL   CHEMISTRY,    SeooDd  Ame- 
rican, from  the  third  and  revised  En^liith  Edition.    In  one  neat  volome,  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth, 
with  numerous  illustrations,    pp.  288.    (1  ''^5. 

BT  THB  aAMB  AtmiOK. 

INTRODUCTION   TO   PRACTICAL   CHEMISTRY,   INCLUDINO  ANA- 

LYSIS.    Second  A  merican,  from  the  second  and  revised  London  edition.    With  nomenNia  illoa- 
trationn.   In  one  ueat  vol.,  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth,   pp.  330.   Si  25. 


BBALE  ON  THE  LAWS  OP  HEALTH  IN  RE- 
LATION TO  MIND  AND  BODY.  A  Serieaof 
Letter!  from  an  old  Practitioaer  to  a  Patient.  In 
one  volume,  royal  Wmo.,  extra  cloth,  pp.  «98. 
m  cents. 

BUraNAN»8  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  ANIMAL  AND 
VEGETABLE  LIFE;  a  Popalar  Treatiaa  oa  the 
Fnnotkma  and  Phenomena  of  Organie  Ufa.  In 
esie  haadaooM  royal  ISsao.  vdame,  extra  eloih, 
With  over  190  illaatrationa.    pp.iM.    Meeats. 


BUCKLER  ON  THB  BTIOLOOY,  PATHOLOGY, 
AND  TREATMENT  OP  FIBRO-BRONCHI- 
T18  AND  RHEUMATIC  PNEUMONIA.  Ia 
one  8vo.  volnme,  extra  eloth.    pp.  160.    Si  95. 

BLOOD  AND  URINE  (MANUALS  ON).  BY 
JOHN  WILLIAM  GRIFFITH,  G.  OWEN 
REESE,  AND  ALFRED  MARKWICK.  One 
thiek  volama,  royal  ISao.,  extra  eloth,  with 
pUtea.    pp.4iO.    SI  8S. 

BRODIB>8  CLINICAL  IfCTURBS  ON  BUR- 
OBRT.    ivel.ave.  eloth.   Mtpp.    SI  St. 


AND    SCIENTIFIC    FUBLI0ATIOK8 


BARCLAY  (A*  WJ    M.  O^ 

^uivtaiit  PhyiicJHii  to  St.  Georg^e^i  UuipilH.],  ke* 

A  MANUAL  OF  MEDICAL  DIAGNOSIS;   b^ing  an  Analysis  of  the  Signs 
And  Sf  mpiotn*  of  Disease,    Id  one  tie*-l  ootavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of^Ji  puges.  t^  00-    (X^'e/y 

ur  worKi  eJEPltiiivfiljr  ierottil  tr»  ihli  importaDt  deflolmeji  fi  the  ritij&rt  of  Dr.  BaTc1«yU  ]IIaaB«t. 
bnuieh)  (i^ur  profcmiifpn  hui  at  i^ommjuid^  camnvLtii--  The  tmk  nf  eiain|Triiiqfr  tdcli  a  woplc  La  neither  nn 
tiye!>%  but  few,  umJ,  thcrpfjirt,  in  (li^  pahilieutnm  ^^f  eft»y  iinr  a  lii^lit  ^mt  \  h\i\  Dr.  Darclay  h<i«  p("rf<irm«l 
thf  j*r«Briit  w<iTkt  MetiTd.  HIiiMHiMrJ  a  Lfn  Jiwve  I  it  in  n  ttutntiirr  w^iic^ti  lurflfB  our  moat  atiquiilifitHJ 
conltTirU  a  (J real  favor  upoo  ua,    Ur,  U-ireUy^  from     upprobflliiiri],     H«  Lb  iu^  iiipr*  thts^jrini;  lu'  kivuwn  hit 


havinf  occrupMs  for  ft  U*n^  periini.thi^  p'NiKi'iJ.  i>f 

M^ieiil   Rrgiitrar  at  St.  Grin^rKc^>  Himtpitul^   |ina- 

MitHil  «dvajitii|cea  f^t^r  C4nrrf<!Ct  obnt^rvHlKiii  miU  rcU- 

■blfi  «oite^tBiiirfiBf  u tci^  the «if(n;(rtpaELceH>r  ly mjH^ima, 

wbicb  b*¥f>  ftiUea  tu  tk?  Uii  of  buL  fviiv,  ridtvr  in 

[ta  tjwti  or  any  (*ther  cffiuntry.    He  hut  c»refiilly 

f  vtemnli^^c)  the  TeauJtatif  hia  inltcervntic^^D  ui  over 

welve  ibouaaDd  pAtif ati^  and  by  bit  diligence  iiml 

iuditritTae    ctNi«#Jfi€<Rtir;fii,   the    profrtflioa    hna    h^en 

preteated  with  Ikie   moBt   eonv'riili'nt   aad    relintile 


WMrk  tbitfiMViE-lily.anrl  in  Attempt iniii;  tn  pni'rfi-i'ra  it, 
hpiaatitirj|t-<'(fd«d  hiajiovrera — EritUk  Mtd.Jti¥rtutty 
ileif.5,  IM57. 

We  veaTiir<»  to  predict  thfit  thenrnffc  will  be  de- 
fter v«liy  puptiUrTand  anon  become,  like  Wation'* 
Friif^iic«t  liti  Jndlat»«tiaiibii9  nectaaily  lo  liia  prsfltt- 

A  a  jaeatimuble  work  of  teferetiee  for  the  ytmUE 
pri^ctitiotirr  tuni  ttudisiit.— iVaiAcriJld  M«j,  J  a  it  ma  f^ 


work  on  the  lubjeet  n(  DiacnuHia  that  l£  h^it  Iteeo    *"**3ri  I'wS. 

nar  gomt  fortuDe  ever  to  eiaimi»e;  we  cao,  there-  I  We  hope  the  Tolame  will  have  kq  entenaive  frir- 
fore,  any  of  Dr.  IJurctBy^i  worlt^  that  in^m  bia  aj^a-  '  eulntiout  tiot  miioag  ttudrnii  of  mciiifiae  cmty,  bat 
t«imaltG  mannrr  of  arrun^eineni^  hit  Wurlt  it  (»iie  of!  practitioTii^ri  aJno.  They  will  never  ri-gret  m  faith - 
the  best  worka  <*  for  reference"  in  the  daily  erner-  '  fai  aiudy  of  iti  pagra— C^TifiriftrtaEi  Lanctt,  Mar.  *SB. 
Iteiidfi  of  tlie  i.nM;tiUoner  with  which  we  are  Hf-  ,  ^j^^,  ManufU  of  Midicftl  Dia^noui  ia  fine  of  the 
quamted;  bat  at  the  aa me  time,  we  woald  reqoin.  ninit  if^iraiiho,  oiefu!,  tad  Initnunive  wr.rht  of  iti 
**^.*t^'™'  rMdera,  etp^oialy  the  jrouftgcr  oiiea,  lo  ^^^^  thai  W0  have  ever  rcad.aaJ  Pr.  BarHty  b«« 
read  thorotfhly and  atiidydilt^ently  thew^flf.  Wi-tk,  ^„^^  ^  aerviee  to  medieal  aeit-nce  in  c.dteeliii|r, 
■ad  the^^einerjreiit^tea"  wi3l  not  occur  au  often*-  |  ^frun^jn-  ft*,rf  -n*iv,»n,  th«  ..i.n.  .n<i  .vmntom. 
SaitlA«m  M«d.  and  Si»r#-  Je«r«,,  ftlaretit  Ibfld.  ^  (jf  bo  ma^y 

To  give  thit  infirniation,  to  aappjy  tbit  ictniitteid    poritr^  Miirch^  lis^. 


i  itrrunginf ,  find  analyzing  the  Bif^ni  ajid  ayniptoiiia 
I  of  BO  many  dlBcate ■.-»]¥.  /.  Med.  and  Smrt,  A#- 


BARLOW   (GEORGE  Hjp   M.  O. 

Fbytiv-iam  to  Giiy^B  Hunpitnh  Loacitta^  ^c. 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE     With  Additions  bj  D. 

F.  CondiKt  M.  D.|  auihor  of*'  A  Praciictil  Treai  e?m;  un  Disease*  of  CliildrBii,"  &c.    Ja  od«  baud- 
fiome  oclaTo  voluice^  leftibt??,  of  over  6U0  p#ige?*.     52  7*^. 
WeraeonimendDr.llarlaw'aiVtaniiaiiattie  wnrm-  i  wiZI  be  found  hardly  leaa  naefiat  en  the  ejEnerienceil 


4*1  maanei  aa  a  muat  valuable  vade-mecum.  We 
have  had  freqoeat  (M^cujon  %ii  coDtnIt  it,  and  have 
found  \t  eleaf ,  eoaciM,  praf'ijcal,  And  touod.  It  ii 
eininentEy  a  prnetjettl  work,  eontittainfc  all  that  if 
eaaential^  atid  avoiilinv  aieteBs  thef^retical  diacua- 
aioB^  The  work  AUppTiei  what  hut  Iieen  for  aome 
time  mating f  a  mmntial  of  practice  bAtoa  ai»m  mq- 
dero  iliKoveriea  in  pailirtlogy  and  ratiuaal  viewa  of 


phyiician.  The  American  e^litor  haa  addett  to  the 
work  three  chnptera-^ia  Cholera  lu/antum,  Veilow 
Fever,  and  Crfebru-ipiml  Meaiagitji^  Tltete  aildi- 
tiQDti  the  two  firftl  of  whicli  are  indiipenaalile  to  a 
work  on  pr»titice  drttiaml  for  the  profit ina on  in  thia 
country,  are  exeeated  with  ^reatt  judii^ment  and  fi- 
delitj^f  bj  Dr.  Condie,  who  haa  also  aueeeeded  bap* 
pily  in  tmitnling  the  coac^teiieEit  and  f  tearneia  of 


treatment  of  dlieaae.     It  4a  i;tpei?i.aliy  mtezided  fof    ttyk  whieh  are  auch  ajj^reeable  churacteriitici  i^f 
lite  ute  of  itadeati  and  junior  pructitionert],  hut  it  [  theorigiiiKl  book. ^B ostim  Mtd,  and  Stirf.  Jourmal^ 


BARTUETT  (ELISHA),  M*  D, 
THE  HISTORY,  DIAGNOSIS,  AND  IKEATMENT  OF  THE  FEVERS 

OF  THE  ITNITED  STATES.     A  nevr  and  nvined  edition.     By  ALOi^iiO  CLAitit,  M.  D.,  Prof. 
£>f  Pnlbulogy  iintj  Praeiietil  Medicitie  in  the  N^  Y,  Colte^e  of  Pby^iemne^  aiid  Surgeons^  ^e.     In 
^      Ode  octairo  volume f  of  six  bujtdred  puge»T  «ittra  cioih.    Price  S^  00. 

it  ia  the  belt  work  on  f evert  which  bui  emanated  .  logy,     tita  annotattoaa  add  mu«h  to  the  intefeal  of 

*  from  the  AtoeHeiin  press  and  the  preacnt  editor  haa  ;  the  work^  and  have  brought  it  well  ujji  to  the  conili- 

'  carefully  avHiled  himself  of  ith  ififonimtjon  exist-  '  ti^m  of  the  avieuf^e  n»  it  exiatsat  the  preaenC  day 

lug  upon  the  iubjecl  in  the  Old  and  New  World^  so  .  in  regnrd  to  thii  clait  of  diBeaaea.^Sai»JA<rM  Mid, 

that  the  dncLrinf-iadvaneed  arebroasrht  down  to  the  '  amd  Surg;.  Journal ^  Mar.  18^7. 

latest  date  in   tne  pnf  reel  of  this  department  of  |      ^  j,  ^  ^^,^^  ^f    ^^^^  practical  valac  and  btereit. 

Medipai  Science.— Lwwf^m  M^d.  Tiirte*  ami  fjat*«t,    oonuming  much  that  is  new  relative  to  the  tevem/ 

May  t,  1&S7.  \  diieatet  of  which  it  trenta,  and,  with  the  addjiioaa 

This  e:t:eet lent  monofmph  on  febrile  dlHtaia,  bat  I  of  the  editor^ja  fully  up  to  the  timea.     Thediitlact- 

atocKl  deaervedty  high  tim^e  its  irtt  publieatioD.     It  |  in  featarea  of  the  difl'e rent  forms  of  fever  are  plainly 

will  be  leen  that  it  has  aow  reached  it*  fourth  edi-    and  forcibly  portrayed,  a^d  the  lines  of  demarcatii^n 

tion  under  the  tupertfiaioq  of  ^tof.A.  Clarity  a  |ten-  •carefully  and  aceiirately  drMwa;  and  to  the  Amrri* 


tlemaa  who,  from  the  nature  of  hiaatudtea  and  fvar- 

suitSt  is  well  calculated  to  appreciate  and  diseata 

•  the  many  inlrirate  aad  difSeuU  questions  m  pnthta- 


oan  practitiotter  iaa  mote  valuable  and  safe  guide 
than  any  work  on  fever  extant.^— OAta  Mtd.  <imd 
Surg  Joiimaij  May,  1^7, 


BROWN   (ISAAC    BAKER), 
9urgei.in- Accoucheur  to  ^i,  Mary^a  Kutpita]^  &.e. 

ON  SOME  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  ADMITTING  OF  SURGICAL  TRKAT- 

,      MENT.    Wkb  handsome  illufflrttliDnn,     One  vol.  8vo.,  extra  cluib,  pp.  27t>.     Si  60. 

Mr.  Urown  has  enmed  for  himself  a  high  reputa-  j  iind  merit  the  careful  attsntion  of  evsrf  aurgn^.' 
>  tioQ  in  the  operative  treatment  uf  Bundty  diaeaaes   acseouehear — Asiorci^tion  Jfuma-L 
'  and  injur  iea  to  whieh  femalea  are  peculiarly  tubject.        Kn    %.  ^      .  .  .,        .. 

We  can  truly  say  of  hJa  work  that  jt  ia  nn  important  1  V  ®  have  no  heal  tation  in  recommeadlnf  thia  boot 
addition  to  ohstetTical  htotaturc,  Th«  operative  I  J"  ^^^*:  ^^^^eful  allesticM  of  all  sur^eimB  who  mate 
afl«eitioo»and  contrivances  which  Mr.  Brown  d*..  I  feni«lc  fi»tnpiajiitB  a  part  of  their  atac^y  &ad|frae|i«^ 
aerJbea^eJihibLtmachpnotical  asfaetly  and  .kinj -Dw*iMi(^iiarl(r/f /fli*ni.I, 


BLANCHAED  m  LEA'S  MEBIQAL 


CARPENTER  (WILLIAM  B.),  M<  O.,  F.  R.  S.,  Ac, 

£j[iii)jiier  in  Phyriuhigy  mad  Comp«rttiTe  Arunoai?  ill  tbe  UnrrcTsitf  of  Losidoi 

PRINCIPLES  OF  HUMAN  PHTSIOLOGr;  with  their  cliitf  EppBo 

Ptycltotogyi  Pjiiholf^i  The  rape  uticji.  Hygiene,  aod  For«tisitic  Medicifi«.  A  new  Amer 
|li«  [m*1  and  reviii«d  CondcHi  editiua.    WiUi  nearly  tlir«e  hundred  illiwiimticMis.   Eilifsd,  wn 
iion^t  ^y  FsAHCits  GnRNEY  S^itb^  M.  D,,  Profe^ier  of  the  Iasiitute»  of  Medid&e  iii  the  1 
ViiHn.  Medical  CcklUsfe^  Sr^.    In  one  very  larg«  pjid  beautiful  octavo  vuliiiD«f  «)i  libcifit  mne  bn 
large  paf^,  bandsooiely  printed  and  ^t^allgty  baiind  in  leaLber)  witli  raided  baudA,    %4  22* 

fn  ihe  pr^paraiion  of  ttiJN>  new  edition^  thifi  autht^r  has  ipared  no  labor  to  fectder  it^  t»  bemtoran, 
a  oompltMe  and  lueid  expot^ilKm  ef  Ihe  ii>vihi  adviMH'wi  condiTjcm  of  iu  unportanl  ftuliieot.     Tto  i 
amouni  of  the  addJlJon$  required  loefTeci  ibis  ubj^ct  thorougblyt  iouted  to  Ibefo^mtr  m^  ilte  oi  ] 
tbe  volume,  pre«eniiiig  Qbfecliciia  arit^^iig  hom  xkt  unwieldy  bulk  of  tbe  work,  be  h**  tmtmd  iH  ^ 
tlt€i*e  pfiilinii»  nol  bearing  direelJy  upon  Hum  ah  FH:TS[oMK»Yt  de«i§iiing  lo  locioi-pDralc  iIkui  i,  ] 
Ills  ibrilvmmin^  T^eliUf^r  on  General  Putsiol.ogt.    A»  a  /till  and  aeciir«i«  text^tiook  oq  tiK  Plf^  1 
z^u>logv  of  Mail,  the  work  in  u^  present  eonditlon  tber«fore  preMCtLa  vrefi  fi«Ater  dftllB*  ipoii 
Ilt«»  f^iiident  and  phyi^iriiin  than  th<K*«  whitb  have  berofofore  woo  for  it  tbe  voy  wide  modiia^*  | 
fiii»htfd  fftvor  whieh  tl  liaii  «o  long  enj^^yed.     Tbe  additiiwa  of  Prof.  Smitb  wiU  be  found  10  •«i|iplf 
whmlever  may  have  been  wantin^r  to  ibe  American  MudeniT  wbile  tbe  intividuclion  o(  aiaDfaew  | 
tllaftrBl]oii»T  "1^^  ^^^  mo»t  careful  inecbaaicai  execuiion,  render  tbe  Toliunc  one  of  tb*  SMt  il> 
trarlivti  a»  yet  i»«iied^ 


Pot  upwBrcli  of  thiTt«eD  yeara  Dr^  Carpenter *a 
wi»rli  tint  b««n  coHttdfirod  by  ttift  nrofeaijon  f  efic- 
rvllytU^tli  io  tbiaeoimtr^-aad  Enfiaad^aj  iht  muftt 
falu<il4c  Pfimpendiam  OQ  tkr  lobject  of  phyijolof^y 
Lmmi'  Lnn^ua^e,  Tbiadiiiinctjifm  li  hwvm  tu  the  bjgli 
■ttMLrviurntK  and  uaw^miii^tl  JDiJairtfy  of  iti  ae^roin- 


ill»l)eiiauLli(]r.    Tiio pr 4:*e ji i edi tit >d  (^w hich ,  li ke  the 
A  m*ric»D  oi]e,  WHft  t'repHf'd  by 
udO  eitcimivfi 


■It 


;  ike  Author  biin- 
mrif),  i§  tbefpiult  oriiido  eitcimivTi  rf<viij«^n,  that  it 

mny  Blui^iiBt  ire  ccjaiiidereHil  "  "   ■If.     We  b'^rd 

taantlysvy,  ip  nmeluilitiir  t!  f^  thul  while 

tbe  work  ii  ia diipfitf^bW  '  ^nt  of  medi- 

eme  in  thii  eouniry,  it  wili  nnnnv  r'-|,'4*y  ibe  prH<?tf- 
liuner  for  lt>  perujitil  by  thf  iiiLrrc«i nnd  ¥»lue  oj' its 

Thii  is  ■  itaniitard  worlr^tbe  (ext-ttEMplc  oied  by  n^i] 
jneilical  itudenti  who  read   the   Engliah   liLDKUJtce. 
[thai  psBBHl  throufh  i<*veraJ  edition*  <"  '-*-i'-r  >a 
keep  pace  wit b  tbe  rapidly  growinff  tt-' 
■  lAlfifr.     Nnthj4f  tieed  be  uid  ia  fti  [ 

meritt  are  Dili  venal  iy  known  ;  we  havt  ,^  ,  < 

iny  of  iti  defe>€t«t  for  they  oiily  ii|i|)rfir  where  (he 
lefimFe  af  whjcb  it  treatR  11  iueomplele,— ITfirf  ni 

TJiP  inimt  eofliplete  expoiition  of  pbyaiolofy  whicli 
•ity  iMDvuaf^e  cjnti  at  preaeat  give, — Brit*  »itd  J^r. 
Mtd.-Ckiturg,  R$m4U. 

The  f  reJitriC,  tbe  moit  rclmble^  vnd  tbe  heal  bnak 
«B  Itie  #ubject  wbieh  wc  koyw  Of  ia  tbe  EogJiali 


'  Toeilneiac  tbStfT«alwBTlrWf*ti''*  ■— 
I  Wf  ihould  olwsrve,  liowevet.  th 
'  tbe  author  hai  reoMMteUed  a  lafr 
[  furmeT,  und  the  erf S tor  ba«  tidd^  in 
I  tere4(^  pipcriAlly  in  (be  form  ttf  < 
'■may  eojifiilruil)  rFeoiiitiipiid  it  ■•  r 

work  ua  Humaa    Fiiy«Liu|ii||^<ir-   m   i>ur 
,.  .SeatJUpil  M*4*  ^md  Surg.  Itmn^L 
I      The  niotl  eoinplete  work  on  Uie  vcieneje  ia  ■ 

langoafe^— jtM.  Mtd.  Jomtitkl, 
The  nin#l  ePTpplete  work  how  flJKlaat  ia  iHir  lu^  \ 

The  belt  text^book  m  the  Jaag:tiafe  aa  ttii  et« J 
tenai ve  I  s  bjec  t , — L^M^oa  Jf « if .  fr^w  i .  * 

A  cc^mplete  ^yclnpiFdU  Of  thii  brtuieh  of  1 
—/v.  Y.  Mid,  Tiwut^ 

Tbe  pro/eaioa  of  ihlt  eouatry ,  and  p«Ttop 
of  Kuro^iejbaveaBxioBily  mtui  f'.*t  iom^  tifiM< 
tbe  QDnouneHBeiil  oClhia  new  edition  of  Daf] 
Hiirnnn  Phyiiologr.    Rii  rormtT  edaiiocii  li 
rnHny  yp«ri  been  afmnft  tbe  only  teat-bmik:  < 
■  lok^y  in  Htl  out  tnedirfe.!  «pb'Oc,h](^  «iir|  iti' e, 
tioiiamctni^  the  profc^^iinn  faai  beea  utiatirpufi^^ 
anj  Wfjf  k  m  any  d ep« rtment  of  med  1  e*  J  « leore . 

ft  ii  <ttiLte  tiuQeentary  for  ni  to  tppak  of  Ihia  j 
worl:  ■»  itt  inoritf  would  jnitify.  The  mjerf  am-  I 
aodjoeement  of  itntppearnnee  will  afford  tlie  tiiffh«^«|  J 
plr«iiire  to  every  itaileat  of  Pb>iu«ki|i}%  white  114  | 
poruBal  will  be  of  kuftnite  Hrvjce  ia  ad¥iuieiiif  j 
I  pby«tologicalieieaee,'-Gibi«Mid.»it<l£arc^.  J««ra.  \ 


PRINCTPLKS  OF  C03VrPARATIYE  PHYSIOLOGY.    New  Amenmn,  tnm] 

tbe  Fourth  and  Revised  Loiidon  edition.     In  otie  large  atid  bandpome  octavo  Tojutttt^t  wiib  «wj 
three  bundred  beautifui  illuairationfe.    pp.  752.    Extra  cloth,  14  SO ;  leatber,  taiHsd  baio^  f 

Tbe  delay  which  ba.^  existed  in  tbe  appearaneeof  thii^  work  bus  been  cnuwd  by  Ibe  very  tb^ 
reviMon  afld  remodelling  which  it  has  iiii>deriE^i.>ne  at  the  bands  of  the  autbi>f^  and  the  large  txtj 
of  new  illu*i  rations  which  have  been  prepai-tfd  for  it-  It  wiJU  therefont;,  be  found  iiimobl  aiiew^ 
work|  aitid  fully  up  Io  the  day  in  every  dt!f|Hifi]itent  of  the  lubject,  render iiig  it  u  reliable  te^t^book  j 
for  Rli  tludentH  eng^c^d  in  ihii>  branch' of  scit^niie.  Every  etforl  bail  been  made  to  render  ma  typo*  j 
fr«ptiical  ilniflh  and  mechanical  DXecuiion  worthy  ol  ita  exalted  reputattoii,  and  crediiabieto  tbej 
mecbanicRl  arts  of  this  country. 

DO  msa^  we  beliicrTa,  eotiUt  have  broof  ht  to  *o  aae- 
eeHfiil  kh  (mub  u  Dr.  0«rp«nter.    ft  reauired  for  1 
its  pnKliiction  a  fthyiiolofiit  at  once  deeply  re«d  im  j 
the  iBlmri  of  others   c*p«b|fc  of  tiik]n|£  ■  geaer^, 
eritic^sljSDd  lUiprejiid iced  view  of  thoae  tabora,  uid 
Of  c«iinblaijif  the  variedj  faeter<if  enei^uB  m^teriaU  st  ] 
his  diapowli  aa  aa  to  fann  ao   barraoiiinui  whole. 
We  ff^l  that  tbi»  ahttraet  can  1 1  re  the  reader  a  very 
imperfeet  idea  of  the  faJneis  of  thii  Wf»rk,  and  an  ^ 
Idea  nf  iti  unity,  of  the  admirable  manaar  in  Whirk 
fitaterifl]  hot  beeb  brouf  ht^  from  the  m^'^*i  TariottR  ^ 
■otireeK.  to  eottdtice  to  itaeomptetenesf  ^  i»f  the  laeid*  j 
itj  of  the  reasnping  it  eontama,  or  of  the  tiicmTwmml 
of  tad^DBgeiiiwhirh  tbewluJb  (■  clothed.    Nnltke  ' 
prcifei*ion  onlTf  hui  the  acienti&c  wnHd  at  larne, 
iqaat  feet  deeply  indebted  to  Dr,  Carpenter  fnr  tkia 

great  work.    Jt  did  at  ^  indeed,  add  largeLy  evoa  to 
ii  bif  h  repatatlan. — Mtdienl  riaist. 


This  hnok  thoald  not  only  be  read  bat  thoroii|bLy  | 
fttadied  by  every  member  of  the  prcifeaiioa.    None  { 
sre  tfw^  wiir  nr  old,  to  be  beneSted  thereby.    But 
espeeisllv-  to  the  yontiger  cU«  would  we  cordialiv  I 
eomiDend  it  sibeat  fitted  of  apv  work  in  tbe  Enfliab 
laagaaf  e  to  o uglify  them  for  iiie  receptb:i<n  and  cmn^ 
prehemion  otthoae  trutha  whii^h  are  dftilv  being  de- 
Tflnped  in  phy«ioSf>gy ,— MedtcrtJ  Counstliof* 

Without  pretendinf  to  it,  It  ii  an  eneyelciiKdia  of 
tbe  lub^eetT  aceorate  and  complete  in  all  re«peeta^ 
*  trwthful  re  flee  lion  of  the  ad  valued  itate  at  which 
Uie  aeitnre  hna  now  sfrived,— Daftftn  QuatUtIv 
j4iurMal  ef  Mtditat  SHtmc*. 

A  truly  mnfnificeat  work— td  itaelf  a  perfect  phy* 
^oi  Off  ical  •  Ui  dy .— HanJtiaf  •  i  1* J  ifo  e  t . 

Thii  work  Bianda  withotit  iti  fellow.  It  it  (mt 
ftv  sen  is  Katopeeoald  h&vtmiMieTtakcit',  tt  it  one 


AND  SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS. 


CARPENTER  (WILLIAM  B.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 

Ezmminer  in  Physiology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  Univeraity  of  London. 

THE  MICROSCOPE  AND  ITS  REVELATIONS.     With  an  Appendix  con- 

taining  the  Applications  of  the  Microscope  to  Clinical  Medicine,  &c.  By  F.  G.  Smith,  M.  D. 
Illustrated  by  four  hundred  and  thirty-tbur  l)eauti(ul  engraving!*  on  wood.  In  one  large  and  verjr 
handtfome  octavo  volume,  of  724  page»,  extra  cloth,  $4  00 ;  leather,  $4  50. 

Dr.  Carpenter's  position  as  a  microi«copi»t  and  physiologiM,  and  hi»  great  experience  as  a  teacher, 
eminently  qualify  him  to  produce  what  has  long  been  wanted — a  good  text-book  on  the  practical 
use  of  the  microncope.  In  the  prewnt  volume  his  object  has  been,  a?  stated  in  his  Preface,  "  to 
combine,  within  a  moderate  compass,  that  information  with  regard  to  the  use  of  his  Moois,'  which 
is  most  essential  to  the  working  microbcopist,  with  such  an  account  of  the  objects  bes^t  fitted  for 
his  study,  as  might  qualify  him  to  comprehend  what  he  observes,  and  mifht  thus  prepare  him  to 
benefit  science,  whilst  expanding  and  refreishin^  his  own  mind  *'  That  he  has  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing this,  no  one  acquainted  with  his  previous  labors  can  doubt. 

The  rreat  importance  of  the  micro^cope  as  a  means  of  diagnosis,  and  the  number  of  microsco- 
pists  wno  are  also  physicians,  have  induced  the  American  publishers,  with  the  author's  approval,  to 
add  an  Appendix,  carefully  prepared  by  Professor  Smith,  on  the  applications  of  the  instrument  to 
clinical  medicine,  together  with  an  account  of  American  Microscopes,  their  modifications  and 
accessories.  This  portion  of  the  work  is  illustrated  with  nearly  one  hundred  wood-cuts,  and,  it  is 
hoped,  will  adapt  the  volume  more  particularly  to  the  use  of  the  American  student. 

Every  care  has  been  taken  in  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work,  which  is  confidently  pre- 
sented as  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the  choicest  productions  of  the  London  press. 

The  mode  in  which  the  author  has  executed  hie  intentions  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
condensed  synopsis  of  tho 

CONTENTS. 

InTRODUCTiON— History  of  the  Microscope.  Chap.  I.  Optical  Principles  of  the  Microscope. 
Chap.  II.  Construction  of  the  Microt^c^pe.  Chap.  III.  Accessory  Apparatus.  Chap.  IV. 
Management  of  the  Microscope  Chap.  V.  Preparation,  Mounting,  and  Collection  of  Objects. 
Chap.  VI.  Microscopic  Forms  of  Vegetable  Life — Protophytes.  Chap.  VII.  Higher  Cryptoga- 
mia.  Chap.  VIII.  Phanerogamic  Plants.  Chap.  IX.  Microscopic  Forms  of  Animal  Life— Pro- 
tozoa— ^Animalcules.  Chap.  X.  Foraminifera,  Polycystina,  and  Sponges.  Chap.  XI.  Zoophytes. 
Chap.  XII.  Echinodermata.  Chap.  XIII.  Polyzoa  and 'Compound  Tunicata.  Chap.  XIV. 
Molluscous  Animals  Generally.  Chap.  XV.  Annuiosa.  Chap.  AVI.  Crustacea.  Chap.  XVII. 
Insects  and  Arachnida.  Chap.  XVIII.  Vertebrated  Animals.  Chap.  XIX.  Applications  of  the 
Microscope  to  Geology.  Chap.  XX.  Inorgauic  or  Mineral  Kingdom — Polarization.  Appxndix. 
Microscope  as  a  means  of  Diagnosis — Injections — Microscopes  of  American  Manufacture. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Dr.  Oarnenter's  i  medieal  work,  the  additions  by  Prof.  Smith  ^ive  it 

r previous  writings  on  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physio-  a  positive  claim  upon  the  profesaion,  for  which  we 
ogy,  willfully  understand  how  vaata  store  of  know-  '  doubt  not  he  will  receive  tnelr  sincere  thanlca.  In- 
ledge  he  is  able  to  bring  to  bear  aptm  so  eompreben-  deed,  we  know  not  where  the  student  of  medicine 
aive  a  aubject  aa  the  revelationa  of  the  microacope ;  i  will  find  aueh  a  complete  and  aatiafactory  collection 
and  even  thoae  who  have  no  previoua  acquaintance  !  of  microacopic  facta  bearing  npon  phvaiology  and 
with  the  coDBtruction  or  ucea  of  this  instrument, '  practical  medicine  aa  ia  contained  in  Prof.  Smith'a 
will  find  abundance  of  information  conveyed  inel«ir  |  appendix;  and  thia  of  itaelf,  it  aeema  to  na,  ia  fully 
and  aimple  language. — Med.  Times  and  Graxr0li«.  |  worth  the  coat  of  the  volume. — LouisvilU  Medieal 
Although  originally  not  intended  aa  a  atrictly  |  *<«*"»>  Nov.  1856. 

BY  THB  SAXB  AUTHOK. 

ELEMENTS  (OR  MANUAL)  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,  INCLUDING  PHYSIO- 

LtXrlCAL  ANATOMY.    Second  American,  from  a  new  and  revised  London  edition.    With 

one  hundred  and  ninety  illustrations.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  leather,    pp.  566. 

S3  00. 

In  publishing  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  its  title  was  altered  from  that  of  the  London  volume, 
by  the  substitution  of  the  word  "  Elements"  for  that  of  "  Manual,''  and  with  the  author's  sanction 
the  title  of  **  Elements"  is  still  retained  as  being  more  expressive  of  the  scope  of  the  treatise. 


To  aay  that  it  ia  the  beat  manual  of  Phyaiulogy 
now  before  the  public,  would  not  do  sufficient  juatice 
to  the  Author.— Bw/islo  Medical  Journal. 

In  hia  former  worka  it  would  aeem  that  he  had 
•xhaaated  the 
kegivea  theecaence., 
Jonrmal  cf  MtdicitU. 


E  anbjectof  Phyaiolo^v.  In  the  preaent, 
laence,  aa  it  were,  oi  tne  whole.-»i\r.  Y. 


Thoae  who  have  occaaion  for  an  elementary  trea- 
tlae  on  Phyaiology,  cannot  do  better  than  to  poaaeas 
themaelves  of  the  mannal  of  Dr.  Carpenter.— itf«<f  teal 
Examintt. 

The  beat  and  moat  complete  expoatf  of  modem 
Phyaiology,  in  one  volume,  extant  in  the  English 
language. — St.  Louit  Medical  Journal. 


BT  THB  SAMB  AT7THOK.    (Preparing,) 

PRINCIPLES  OF  GENERAL  PHYSIOLOGY,   INCLUDING  ORGANIC 

CHEMISTRY  AND  HISTOLOGY.    With  a  General  Sketch  of  the  Vegetable  and  Animal 

Kingdom.    In  one  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  several  hundred  illustrations. 

The  subject  of  general  physiology  having  been  omitted  in  the  last  editions  d  the  author's  **  Com* 

parative  Physiology"  and  *<  Human  Physiology,"  he  has  undertaken  to  prepare  a  volume  which 

shall  present  it  more  thoroughly  and  fiilly  than  has  yet  been  attempted,  ana  woioh  may  be  regarded 

as  an  introduction  to  his  other  works. 

BT  THB  BAMB  AfTmOR. 

A  PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  THE  USE  OF  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS  IN  HEALTH 

AND  DISEASE.    New  edition,  with  a  Pieface  by  D.  P.  GoifDiB,  M.  D.,  ttud  ezpUoMtioM  « 
Bcientifio  words.    In  one  neat  I2mo.  Tolume,  extra  oloUi.   pp.178.    SO 


B 


BLAKCHARD  1^  LEA'S  HK01OAL 


OONDIE  (D.  FJ,  M.  O.,  I^c. 
A  PRACTICAL  TEEATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN.    Fiftk 

edittoEi«  revii^  titd  fttwuieiiied.    la  one  iJkrge  vdume,  Sro^,  k«lJieri  of  oirer  750  p«i«B-  tS  2%^ 

la  |treftenl]itf  a  hew  Bpd  rpvjMd  edKbJi  c!  Ilil^  r«voWle  WDrkr  ^^^  p'  '  «tiic 

thm  th<*  QUthor  htLB  eudetvoped  to  render  ii  in  every  respect  ♦^  a  com  pi  r  jH  of 

Ihe  pfiibology  and  (berapcnlicf  of  ib»  mabdieai  ineiclfnt  to  tb«!  i-n'^  -"  -^  ' 

luid  exact  Blount  of  Ibe  di^aN^s  of  JnJancy  and  ch  iLdboud. '  ^    T^ ' 
ibe  wbpte  wi^rk  to  a  careful  and  ihorDugh  r@\''biQn,  re  writ  in?  a  ^ 
w?Vf  ral  oew  chapters,    in  this  manner  it  it^  hoped  ihai  any  deBoiencie&  wbj* 
rxi'i^fCiS  have  heen  mpplied,  thai  the  recent  laborft  of  practiiionera  and  oh-' 

rutighly  inctijparated,  and  that  in  evefv  |>oinl  ihe  work  will  be  found  lomiLiiUiL.^  ..■^:  .   ^ 

ii  han  enjoyed  a»  a  eotnpleie  and  thuroughly  praclicaJ  book  of  reterence  in  uUantjie  ftdectuma. 
A  few  nt»t]oe»  of  previcmB  editions  are  BUbjoiiied, 

We  profiotyieBd  tKe  fir«t  edili<»o  to  h«  tha  Iml  ^ 
work  oa  ibe  diaeaasi  of  childifsa  m  tUt^  Sact^ii  i^ 
lanvQAfi!',  and,  Dotwiihitiiiidiiiir  hJE  ittat  bma  beci  . 
pttbiiihedH,  we  ilill  rcf&ril  i,L  ia  that  Lif  bt.— JCfttfifiil  i 


Dt  Cnii«ife^i  icholHrihlp,  Hrnnmiif  ipduitry)  and 
praeiicar  ic'iiie  are  irittnirWtH  itj  thii.aa  in  ill  hit 
Diimrn»uBbi»iilTJbuiiri&t  to  vcic^xirf. — Dt.Hoimit^t 

TakcaaAB  whole ^  U  eur  judi^incDt,  Pr.  €itadi«*i 
Trtatue  ii  the  onv  from  (he  ti«riiwi]  uf  wliich  the 
prai7tirinn«r  in  thi«  cuuntry  wiil  rjic  wUh  the  freat- 
ei(  aBtiifaetioii.^— tfcfdnt  ^iiiini4»l  «/  Mtdicim  &k4 
Smfg^nf. 

One  of  thp  bfiit  wf^rlci  upon  Che  DiKaaea  of  Cbil- 
i|f«a  in  the  £Df  Hib  languAge.— fl^ii^m  Laarif, 

We  feel  aaitifeti  from  He  turn  I  dperieucfi  Lbat  mc 
^^hyilpiiiJiU  tibraiy  ean  be  e^impfFti?  wjlhoat  aeopr; 
cif  IbliWOflt.— ^.  y.  Jaumal  e/M*4iettu. 

A  ven table  fHediatrie  eaeycEopiedia^  and  an  hcmoi 
tn  Afiericve  mediqil  literal  a  re. — Ohi^  M*ditat  amd 
Surf^tfAl  Jvmrn^l, 

VVt  feel  pt^ranadeii  thatthn  American  nediCAl  pri>* 
fctel^i'D  will  «H>a  ref  ard  it  nt^C  only  «■  a  very  gaiyd, 
but  ai  the  viai  aatT  ^'  Fraeiieal  Trei«ti»»:  oa  the 
DiiiM»e<  of  Ch  ildrira/  '^ilfnj  riraa  JHn^icaj:  J«Mni4l 

In  the  department;  of  infantile  ibenipeuiicat  the 
weilc  M  Dr.  Condle  ii  et^naidered  oar  t^r  the  bett 
wbiett  hail  Item  pnbUihed  In  the  Engliib  language. 


The  vftlne  ofwnrki  by  naliire  ««*'"•■■■-  ■-"  "h^-Akt*  J 
eaoeiwhieh  the  phvBRMati  iacailfii  iitelf  ^ 

will  be  ipfif  eeiateil  by  all ;  »n i  thr  Cf^^ 

die  baafnined  iViT  ttaelf  the  charaf  &HI,,  ,.,  ,  .«iegaid« 
f(»r  atndenii,  and  a  aaefal  work  for  ec«fiaAttasit»a  b>r 
thou  eafaged  in  pracclf>A. — jV.  Y.  M^d   Titm$* 

Thii  ii  the  four  ^ve4lyp£^'< 

lar  treat iie.     1)n  neLaatwI- 

tinnt  It  hA*  berii  'L;b  reviiiea 

hy  the  aiitht>r;  nn^l  n\^  nf^w  i'i»*'^r  v'ri,M-iiiia  la  tk4- 
nath(dn|ry  and  tbrriifhrutii!!  oi  childfen  hare  been 
in e Laded  in  the  prrvent  volume-  Ai  w^  kaid  bifortf 
WB  do  nut  know  of  abetter  biH>k  on  di#''««4'«nf  etiti* 
dren,  and  lo  u  lurge  part  or  iu  re<i^c3'diii;ir-iitt»ii.itj«m 
ylelrf  *n  uaheiitatiiig  epneuf  reace,— jP«/r«la  M$d, 

Perbap*  the  roopi  fnU  and  eotnpktr  work  now  be* 
fure  the  pmfeMiion  of  the  Ualted  StotrM;  taft«4df  we 
(nay  aay  in  the  Kagltih  lanf ua^e.  It  ii  7»«tly  Mpe- 
ti*:>T  to  mu%l  o(  ita  pr«^eeeaaora.«— ^TVaiMjrjT'aiita  Mttd, 


CHRlSTtSON  (ROBERT^  M,  D,^  V.  P,  R.  S.  E-^  Ac, 
A  DISPENSATORY  J  or,  Commentary  on  the  Pharmaoopoeias  of  Gr^*t  Britain  ^ 

and  tht^  United  i^tnie*:  comprising  the  Natursl  History^  Dewriptkin,  Cbeniiatry,  PhnriTini'v.  Ae*^ 
lioo!*,  t/jHjh,  and  1)os*«;k  oftlie  Articled  of  tiie  Materia  Medicm,     Soeood  edition  -I  i 

p  r o  ved ,  wii  h  a  S  u  pni  e  men  t  eon  ta  j  n  ing  t  he  mom  im  port  an  t  N<  w  ftemediei**     W  r  i  \  didi.  J 

lions,  and  two  hiindred  and  tilirteen  large  wood *eDf  raving.    By  R,  EaL«*F«Lj>  G. M.  0,'| 

Ia  one  very  larye  and  baAd«>me  octavo  volume Jemtber,  raked  bands,  ofortr  100«  pafca.  #0  SO. 

COOPER  fBRANSBY   BJ,  F.  R.  S, 
LECTURES  ON  THE  PRLNC1FLE3  AND    PRACTICE  OF  SURGERI- 
la  one  v^ty  large  oclavo  vdume,  «xtn  nJoihi  of  7d0  p«g«&.   f3  00. 


COOPER  ON  DISLOCATIONS  AND  FRAC* 
TURKS  OF  THK  JOJNTS— Edited  by  BlA.^iiat 
El.  Ciiopiat  F.  R  &.,  &e.  With  additineiaJ  Ob- 
aervaliofii  by  Prtif.  J.  C  W^aatii.  A  new  A  me* 
TJcaa  edition.  In  oae  hnDd»:inne  detav'o  vnjame, 
ejctra  ehnh,  of  abci^itt  AW  pagea,  vitli  nunetoaa 
I II It »tf  a i i o ni  on  wood .    9^  f&. 

GOOPliR  ON  THE  ANATOIICYAffDOlBKASES 
or  THK  HRRA^T,  withtwentV'&veMiiceUaDP- 
taiqe  and  i^urgieal  Papera.  One  large  vol u met  im^ 
per  Jul  Bvo.,  eitra  clotb,  wiib  iSa  fig  u  ret,  on  36 
plbtee.     fi  50. 

OOOPKR  ON  TOE  BTRDCTURE  AND  DT&- 
BABE9  OF  THE  TESTIS,  AJ^D  ON  THE 
THYMUS  GL^ND.  One  vuL  imfwriaJ  l^vo.,  ejL* 
tra  elothi  with  177  flgurea  «  «»  ptatea.    9*  00. 


COPLAND  ON  THK  CAUSES.  NATrRK,  AHHj 
TREATMENT  OF  PALSY  AND  APuPLKXY.1 
la  one  TOlame,  ruyaJ  lifmo.^  exim  ciuili.   pp.  f 
@0  centa, 

CIpYMER  on  PEVRRSi  THEIR  DlA(iN08l9|d 
PATHOLOGY,  AND   TREATMKNT      In  oa 
oetaro  volume j  leather,  of  0OO  pagvi.     f  1  M, 

COLOMBAT  DE  L'lSERE  ON  THE  DmEAS 
OF  FEMALKi^,  and  cd  the  apecial  Hygieav  oil 
their  Se^ .    Tramlated,  witb  inan:^  No  tea  aed  Ad»4 
ditinni^  by  C,  D.  Matef ,  M.  D.    Sccimd  eduioa^  1 
reviled  and  improved,     la  one  bLrge  volume,  oe» 
lavo>  leaiher ,  with  anineroaa  wood-eata,  pp.  TST 
9^  00. 


CARSON  CiOSEPH),  M.  D., 
FrofeaaoT  nf  Malaria  Mrdtcs  amt  Pharioaey  in  the  Uaiveruty  of  PeaniyJivania. 

SYNOPSIS  OP  THE  COURSE  OP  LECTURES  ON  MATERIA   MEDIOA] 

AND  PHARMACYj  delivered  iti  the  University  ol  Penn^ylvanta,    dpcoiiij  and  revised  «di*) 
tioa.     In  one  very  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  e/oth,  o(  308  pages.    SI  50. 


CURUINQ   {T.    B,),    F^R.S., 

Sargeon  to  the  Loedoa  Moapital,  Preiident  uf  the  Unnterian  llociety,  Ae, 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  OX  DISEASES  OF  THE  TESTIS^  SPEEMA- . 

TfC  COUD,  AND  tiCROTUM,    Se^stmd  Ametican,  fft»nt  the  tecood  and  enlarged  E^cliak  adi^J 
tftofi^     in  one  kuwidwime  oeliw o  ^ o\uni« ,  e^Xta.  tWVsL^ ^T\\k  ^^sEMet^jtoWM^xtia-ws&i.  ^ ,  4afi.  ^  M, 


AND    SCIENTIFIC   FITBLICATIONS 


CHURCHILL  (FLEETWOOD),  M.  O,,  M,  R.  I.  A, 
ON  THE  THEORY  AND  PHACTICE  OP  MIDWIFERY     Edited,  with 

Nme»  utid  AddiTionstbv  D.  Francis  Coi^die,  M.  D*,  autliyr  of  a  ^^Praciieal  Troatiiie  on  itrn 
Di^a[^»  of  Children,'^  5cc.  Wiih  13&  jUu«tration»*  In  ooe  very  handsome  oclavo  voiumei 
lent  her.     p|>,610.     S3  00- 


No  work  hnliti  «  blgKer  pniitmji,  or  ii  mem  dr- 
•ervinf  of  b^ing:  pliiGisd  m  the  JinaUA  iif  the  tirr^i, 
thfs  sdvAnced  itiid«at,  ur  the  practltniDer.— Jf^diHii 

PTevinntedlticmi,  undpr  theeditoriiJ  inperviiiiiB 

prAPtLtLOnpTi  fliifl  the»iiJirfpntT  fnay  ftll  hav«i  rflcoiiriel  of  Frfif    R,  M.  HuahiQ^  hmve  brep   recrivtfl  with 
In  lit  pftff^i,  Hnd  ifprivrfmm.  th^ir  perunal  mach  Jti- '  mnrlcftl  fn^ror^  Anii  they  dcHsrvpil  it;  \mi  thi», 


T«*  tMftow  pmiftc  on  a  book  tJi«t  hni  rccitlTiHl  wack 
mil r keil  ftpprnbnt U to  would  be  mpc'TlIiiom  WejiMd 
nnlV  fiiy,  Iht^rt'direj  ttiJit  if  the  &rAt  edit  km  win 
thoLi|^ht  worthy  of  «  ftttrornble  ret'rptjiin  by  the 
mrdicul  pablict  we  ena  eanfideutly  nCBrm  thmt  thj* 


will  be  founi)  tniieh   more  »f>. 


leiJtofert  the 


tere  stand  luitruiftioii  ine^^errihiiiR  relatinj  t4»  tb«*o 
KtLPiiJ  mud  trmclifal  midwifery,— jDmiltii  QmarHfljf 
/flspNal  of  MMdical  ScUmct. 

A  wof  k  of  Tcry  f  reat  merit,  mn6  aiteh  »■  wb  mh 
ennlideiitly  recontineDd  to  ttifi  ttudy  of  fivery  obite- 
tf ic  praetiEioaer.— £««<toii  Mtdital  Qaxtitt, 

ThJt  if  pcrtntnfy  the  oioqt  perfect  «yitem  eztaot. 
H  ii  the  beat  adapted  for  the  parpo««i  af  «  text* 
iHWkf  hiid  tbmt  wbi€h  be  whf>«  Deeeimitiea  confine 
tiim  to  onti  b^ink,  ibonEd  aelert  in  preference  to  «ll 

The  molt  jMipulaT  wotk  on  midwifery  ever  iiiuetl 


printed  fiom  «  very  Ute  ttubitu  edJrioti,  carefuUy 
re?i4ed  and  brouf^ht  np  by  the  uuthoT  to  the  preaent 
UiDf!fdoei  p reseat  an  anumaily^jiGCurnle  nod  at^lc 
expoitticin  of  <'vefy  important  pHrticiilnr  cmbrnved 
ia  the  departm en tuf  midwifery,  *  *  Theelearnevih^ 
direetiieu,  and  precftion  of  itt  tcnchinf^t^  tiigether 
with  th«  great  amount  of  itatiitii-al  retejtr^'h  whirh 
jti  t«JE I  exhibit!,  have  icrved  to  plaee  it  already  in 
the  foreiiio«i  rank  of  work*  id  tliii  dtpmrttnc^al  of  re- 
mod  iaj  «cienee.-<.-iV«  O.  Mtd.  am,d  Suwg.  Journal, 

In  our  opinion  1  it  formi  nne  of  the  beit  if  not  the 
9er\-  be»t  teixt-boiili  and  epitome  of  obilelric  leienee 
whi{?h  we  at  proaeut  pOHcui  in  the  Engliih   l»n- 


from  the  Americanpreu. — CkatUttcm  M^.J&mmatJ  fiuLge.— AftmtUy  J'fiwrmai  tfMtdicai  Scitntt 


Were  we  reduced  to  the  necetiity  of  baTiitj^  hut 
994  work  on  midwifery,,  and  permitttd  te  ehortitj 
we  w*Hild  unheaitHting^ly  taJte  Gburchill. — Wtttirn 
Mtd.  and  Smrg,  Jommat, 

It  it  impo»[hle  to  cooreiTe  n  more  npefuj  and 
elegant  manoial  thno  Dr.  Churchill '■  Prnetice  of 
Midwifery.— PfiMftiteiiaf  M*dieat  Jimmal. 


The  elearneii  and  prcciiJon  of  alyle  in  which  it  ii 
written,  and  thcgreatiiinoiint*jf  il-atiaticaj  reiearch 
which  it  contaJoit,  have  icrved  to  plucc  it  in  the  6 rat 
rank  r»f  wiprkt  in  tlui  dej^nrtineatof  laeditml  ftctence^ 
— N.  Y.  Jflu  mal  of  Mt  d  it  in* , 

Few  sreatiie*  will  be  found  better  adapted  as  i 
text- book  for  the  dUidf^nt,  "f  B4  a  miitiiial  for  the 
freqneut  eofltnUannn  ^tf  the  yonog  practttioner, — 


Certninly,  in  our  opiaion,  the  wry  b«iit  work  on 
the  iUbject  which  cxtMti,— i^.  Y.  AimaHit. 

3Y   THE  9itWK  AITTHOB.      (LftUiy  PtiMll/l*d.) 

ON  THE  DI9EASEB  OF  INFAOT8  AND  UHLLDKEN.     Second  American 

Edition,  revi?^d  aiid  enlarfed  by  the  mtithor.    Edited,  with  Notes^  by  W.  V.  Khatino,  M.  D.    1q 

one  large  and  handsioine  TolumOT  &%lm  cloth,  of  over  700  pages.    $3  00,  or  in  kattmr,  $3  25. 

In  preparing  ihii  work  n  second  time  for  tbe  Americao  profenFiuni  the  aurhor  ha^  i^pared  no 
labor  in  giving  it  a  ven*  iborinigh  revision,  iniroducing  «vernl  nvw  ebiipier?i,  n^nd  rewriting  oi he r>, 
wbile  every  portion  of'^the  volume  has  been  subjected  to  a  severe  Hcrutiny-  The  eifortt^  of  the 
American  ediior  have  been  directed  to  supplying  »uch  infofniatiou  relaitve  (o  mattem  peeutmr 
to  tbi»  country  aj^  mii^hl  have  escitped  the  attenti'sn  of  the  aiiihor^  aud  the  whole  inuy,  there- 
fore, lie  safely  pronounced  one  of  the  mfiM  cjcimp]i?te  worJrs  on  tbe  *tjbject  act'*:*isible  to  Ine  Ame- 
rican Pro  fe*<*iou.  Hy  nil  Btterntkm  in  the  size  tjf  the  png-e,  these  very  exieasive  additions  bave 
been  acscotnmudated  without  unduly  increasing  the  $ize  of  the  work. 

Thii  work  con  taint  n  vatt  aaionnt  of  intereitinf;  *  eontribntion  for  the  illuttrafion  of  itt  topiei.  Tlie 
niatier,  which  !■  to  well  anHnfed  and  no  cartly  mntertal  thnidert red  hJiil»eea  uied  with  con tummHte 
wordeii  that  the  biH»k  may  Im  rci^atded  at  an  ency-  I  akill,  luad  the  reautt  hftt  bren  a  work  creditable  4«  I  ike 
cl[>pi£dia  of  infornaation  upon  the  •uhjeet  of  wdieh  '  to  the  author  and  hit  country,— ^.  A,  Mt4itP*Ckit. 
it  tfcatt-     Tt  J0  peFtainly  bIao  a  monument  of  Dr.     lUfifte,  jVluy,  J6hi8. 

ChuTchifl't  uDtirinff  induitry,  itiMiinuch  m  there  it  I  j^f,„  ^^^^  mmxTe,  and  we  know,  very  imperfect 
notaiinRlewtirh  upon  tbe  diiieate*  of  children  with  I  ontlreof  Dr.  GhuTchitr*  work,  we  thafl  conclude 
which  we  «re  acqiiiajnted  that  ti  not  fully  referred     ^y  .ay in^,  that  it  ii  one  that  eaniKit  fail  from  iti  co- 


to  and  qui>t^  from  in  itn  pai^cB,  and  scarcely  a  eon- 
trihntlon  o|  the  ieatt  iniporiatice  to  any  Dritith  or 
Foreign  .\tedicalJ  oumal  j  for  tome  yeart  ptjit,  wbleh 


piooineit,  cxteneive  reie»rt;h,and  gene  ml  u<«f?uracyi 
to  ejcalt  ttill  higher  the  reputation  of  the  author  in 
thii  country.    The  American  render  will  heoarticu- 


r urcip H  .^i cti ir« i  J . - M . wfl . s  It rn  •.. ...r  y i:- *- hjw. ,  w " li^u  thii  c ou u try ,  The  A merica n  rend* 
lanot  duly  noticed  —L#iid*ii  Latimt,  Feb.^lO,  ISfiS.  |  i^rly  pleaned  to  find  that  Dt  Chorcjiiil  hat  Jone  full 
Availins:  blniBplf  of  every  freth  loaree  of  Informix  ^natice  throughout  hit  work  to  thevuriona  Amenrun 
tion,.  Dr. Churchill  endfUToredtWUh  bit  uccattomed  I  »Btliori  on  thw  mbjei^t.  The  namei  nf  Deweet, 
induMlry  and  pernevernnee,  t^ibrini;  hit  work  up  to  i  Eberle,  Conclie,  and  Stewart,  occur  on  r^earLy  every 
the  preteut  ttotc  of  medieil  kuowMf|;e  in  all  tbe  {  p«fe,  and  these  authort  are  conttanlly  referred  tohv 

' '     Itn 


he  I 
he 


iubjectit  of  which  ic  trestt^  qnd  m  that  rndeuyor  he    the  nnthor  m  termi  of  the  hif^bett  ;*raiw,  und  wit 


hut]  we  feel  bound  to  tny^  been  eminently  tneci 
f  u  I .  Bet  itie*  the  add  it  i  on  of  more  t  h  t  n  on  e  h  q  od  red 
and  thirty  pu|^et  of  matter,  we  ii^bterve  that  wime 
entifely  new  and  importitnt  chnpteri  ureintri»duce(l, 
via:  on  partly nt,  typhiljt,  phihiirit,  telerema,  Ac. 
&c.  At  liie  w<»tk  now  ttundt,  it  it,  we  believe^  the 
moit  comprehentive  in  the  Bn§:Uth  Lnn^aag e  upon 
the  ditentf't  incident  to  early  hfe. — D^lim  ^luarttrljf 

It  brin^t  before  the  reodef  nn  nmounl  of  informa" 
tioD  not  eomprited  $n  any  timilur  production  in  the 


i^iii-     the  mott  liberal  courtety. — TAf  Medicai  Eiamintr. 


We  recommenil  the  work  of  Dr,  Churchill  mott 
cordially,  both  l^^  ttudcntt  andl  praclition4rrt,  at  a 
valaable  Rtid;reUaMe  i^uide  In  the  treatnieni  of  tbe  dl»^ 
fmmBDit ehii^Trn.^ Am.  Joum.  of  tkA  Mid.  Sci**ett. 

We  know  **f  no  work  on  thit  depurtment  of  I'rnt'- 
tica^  ^fedieine  which  (iretcntt  ar»  candid  ami  tiapre> 
juiliced  a  itateineot  i>r  potting  up  of  our  aetotl 
knowlcdfeat  thit.— JV.  T.  Journal  ef  Mtdietn*. 

Itm  claimt  to  merit  bath  at  a  tcientilie  and'  pmcti* 


lanfuag^e.  The  aTOOunt  of  lahor  consumed  upon  iti  eal  work,  are  of  the  highest  order.  Whilst  W« 
pni^uf'UoncwJionly  beeoaeeived  by  thiTue  who  have  would  not  elevnte  it  above  every  other  trenliteon 
Keen  timilarly  cieeupled,  every  work  of  note  pub-  !  theiame  tubject,  wecertainly  bclie?e  that  very  few 
Jithed  within  the  Intt  twenty- nve  ycart  to  tbe  dif*  are  equal  toil,  mnd  none  superior. — SomikiTn  Mtd* 
ferent  languagea  of  Europe  having  been  laid  HnUer  >  Whf  5wrrieaf  Jomrnai* 

ESSAYS  ON  THE  PUERPERAL  FEVER,  AND  OTHER  DISEASES  PE- 
CULIAR TO  WOMEN.  Selected  from  the  wriUngso*  Briii^h  Authors  prevjon*  to  ihe  cli>*«  of 
tbe  Eigtiteenth  Century.    1ji  one  oeat  ooiavo  vulume,  eitra  clothe  ot  about  450  pages.    S3  50, 
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BLANOHARD   A   LIMA'S   MEDICAL 


CHURCHILL  IFLEETWOODI,   M,  D.,  M«  R.  I,  A*,   Ac. 
ON  THIS  DISEASES  OF  W05JEN;  inckding  those  of  Pl^giuuicy  ml  CUM.  | 

bed.    A  new  Amtfne*in  eilitii>n,  revined  by  the  Authiif .    With  Ntiie*  ftad  AddiUomii,  bf  D  FMjo^  j 

rouj^  jlki«triiiun&^    La  one^  Iftr^e  DUd  tiiuidf^ome  c»rl5vn  vi>liim!?i  Irnlhi^r,  of  708  fmgi^»,    $^  OQ. 

ThiB  «tliriii»  oj  Dt,  Ghufi^hitri  very  iKspulnr  imiti*c  miy  ftlmo*(  ise  itffnir^i  iv  uew  worlc,  i«| 
thoroughly  b«*  he  rrviserl  jt  in  every  portumK     It  will  he  ftiimd  grwrnfy  en' 
brought  up  to  the  mo^i  recent  cnitdition  of  (be  tiibjeirf^  while  tbr  Vffv  hnmi- 
(Kiifs  Jntrf»!u{'«d^  repft*enliug:  *mh  p:"'     '      ■  ^'  r'cmdition^  '         '   '^  ' 

a  OftveJ  linilure,  uuiJ  a^urd  vuluitbli'  ^  a>  the  |'ihj: 

fMfiUfH}   iJer«iindi]vt  for  Ihe:  Attiericnn    -  vt)  lieiru   tn-. 


•'S<^J 


murife^  improveineiit  in  thi?  meehiiniiul  t'lecuKi^n  tee*^p*  imi:e  svitti  tuf  iitlvM 
winch  the  volirme  hus  under^iuie,  whilis  the  prtee  hii^  twen  kept  ai  tht  forns 


I J  croii:;  '     <  iiMjf.  line  rif  l)se  mk»tt  ei- 

irt  UI»J  jHinilliijji  af   Uiu  nrii'tirTlt 

itnlcitf  I  >  lu  rtfiprrt  til  the  uiKeiiflrs 

nfW^iii-^rj  iiiciL  luK*  Ml  I"  t?Q  fmUl  tailed. — Jtm.Javrn 
Jf'-i.  .Sri«ii**f,  Jiily,  lH*7, 

W^  hniL  wUh  much  it|ir««itre  the  Vfilitttie  before 
Vi«  tltf.imuirlilir'  levitw*,  rorrfcl^rt*  Hiitt  hf*ia*ht  up 
Ut  lii«  iHtrkt  tlulff.  by  Dr.  C^iurfbiU  ItUfiKelf^  Had 
ff^ihiered  ptiN  puitp  v^lLiiiblr  liy  ririifji,  frutn  tJi**  ra- 
pe rif  need  ii  nil  flli  I**'  i^n  nf  Dr,  [i  F  rnDr|ie.n^StiilA*  \ 

T^Ok  W»rl(  It  tlie  infi«t  relmbte  wtii^h  w*  pim^mm  ' 
Mb  ii^ii  Nti1ij4>^i^f  ^  *n6  itdrffrvtiilv  r^M^ulAr  with  tli« 
pt4ifefcit(m  ^t^knTti^iom.  Mrd.  Jvuntah  Juiy^  18ff7. 

Pr.iJhnfeliilt^t  trentiite  fni  the  DtJ^^f^'         '  "      -  m 
it,  prrthftfift,  tb«>  iiMiit  piii|>ul(ir  of  hit  %v< 
profeiii0U  m  ihii  isuuutry.     It  hnii  tn-i  i 


riiMj'  re*'rivi*iJ  t>i*th  «•  «  rr 
pfai'lk'T!.     Tlic  pri-trtit  «]  ' 

iHT  -  ^ijiyfl,  ti^k^n  ifMurv  u*  mtJ-T        

^  I '  '  f  I  Itf  prc««ai  Stair  «f  uut  V  no wl«i 

Wc  kill  I  w  I  if  nn  autitor  whtf  deMTvca  IbA 
iMttJon^  (*ii  ^^tiifi  diftrtLMTA  of  |pjiiiti4s»»*  *  Id  I 

^jtt^.K    n,-.i    lir    *Mi,.r,.h.ii  a,»*«       t'>i«    JB.a*-»*f, 

on  I.  'bivc€] 

llent.  -'^   . 

Wfifk  "f  rcl'  rt  I 
uilier  thut  liai  ^ 


DICKSON   (5,    HJp   M»0,, 

Frafeuor  of  prfhFtiee  tjf  Metljciuc}  iu  Uie  Jc^JTenim  Modieftl  Uolleffe^  FhiU4AJ|»hi^ 

ELEMENTS  OF  MEDICINE;   a  Compendious  View  of  Fatholpgy  mai 

Tteii\w%  itr  ihie  Hi^^tory  nud  Trmtnttjut  of  Di<<t.<a@e}i      S^noitc!  edit  inn,  rev«««d^    la  one  twgt  i 
WideHiUie  tirtHVi>  To1um,«.  pJ  750  piigi}i>,  Iei4i)i«r.     13  75.    (/ivj*r  httied\ 
The  sternly  detinndi!  wbiii*!!  haseo  mmn  eithuiu^tetl  the  jQfst  etlitk-n  ■■rThi"  w^ifk,  NUffieirntIr i 
thill  rlie  uiithof  wfti*  iiui  iiuittttkrn  in  Riippii'»tn^  tbul  a  Vu[tiiue     ' 
elementary  iiiHUtiiil  of  prtm^hcc,  which  Pi.liuuld  pre»efit  tiw  leiidiriL 

priictJL'ul  re!(^i]El*4,  m  a  (undeus^ed  Nud  peff^pieMiiU^  nuinner,     Dj>v ^  ir-i  i-i   u 

ond  (fiittlf^s*  »fjec*ulitions,  U  emhfuliea  wbftl  is  t»u*it  rei|ui*-i1e  fojr  the  *mJeiit  ic 
»4ttiiie  lime  whiit  iht^  AL^jve  pmuliiiimer  wiiJit»  when  «>l:ili^ed,  m  ihe  duify  rsiiE"=  nt 
nsfre!*h  his  ttieinory  i«j  !(pe(*iul  T*rMni^.    The  eknr  und  uttrnclive  #ty!>' 
whole  eas")'  of  eomprehensii^rit  while  hm  luiig  experience  j^^ive-i.  to  hb  i 

where  acbiiowleilged.     Fe w  pli yMti^ns*,  indeed,  hiivi.>  hitd  vvitli-r  opfMit ; , -  ^  . 

txjii^rmnee,  ami  lew,  perhup**  Iihvp  u»ed  ihem  u>  Wder  pijrtwiff'e      As  (he  rr^uU  t>i  ti  Miff  L 
TOfed  to  study  mid  pr>K*iiri*,  \h^  prn-rri*  c^iiion^  revitiej  und  IbrLHijicht  '*p  li*  the  fTnte  fi^f  piioli 
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t»u  tUp^iwn  mefiu ,  with  m.  Uaarty  weJeutae.— ^Ajtttfn  |  it  i 
Af f  J .  4H//  £it  f If ,  Jo  UTnai .  ;  ft  >  * 

[fuilited  by  f*ne  of  ilie  mint  ftrf*fMfiptJ»li«l  ^wntefi 
fjf  *Mif  <*ountry  p  n*  welt  n*  b)r  tme  wlm  bn»  kni?  hi^Ul 
1  hi^h  rM>aii>iii(i  lotHi'ni;  I'T'Mrhf  r«  NUd  pri-nTi \'t«  •'•f 

mriin'tnf',    tllil    WiTfc    i»    f^tintlrd    T«s    |vi  ■■!!  , 

cstffiiil  ahidy.     Tbe  1*'rirnf?f1  nuifiii-r  h:.i  .1. 
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dr- ,  -v  -i A  Tki  — ScMMdfH  Mid.  ttm4 

Sittg.  J#ttrm*l. 

PffTf  nirttMifi%wiirlr  •npiptle^i,  tn  ■  ireat  exletit, 
a  di»#iider»njm  Intyf  frit  in  Afnematf  me<l|ell0.— j?tf 
O,  M*d.  and  Surg.  laurmnl. 
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ORUtTT   (ROBERT),   M,B.C.S.,    Ac 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MODERN  SURGERY,     Edit. 

by  F.  W.  SAnaENt,  M.  D.,  Buthor  ol  "  MUwt  Sur^jery/'  &e.    IJlus-tryed  with  one  htmdred  tm 

nmetv-tlifei  wood'^ng-mvingw.     In  oite  very  hiutd^mely  pr toted  tn5l»Vi»  vcjIuih^,  iontlicf*  of  571 

Iftrfc'piM^ft.    §3  OU, 

Dr  Drititt^i  reMar<'li«'i  Into  th**  litCTitttfeof  hl«    tiie  itvie,  dmu^h  elemrattd!  infcrevtinf  ^  ti  iivprrFiii 
itiiijeet  hnve  Tirrn  niil  nnts"  'StfTViuivr  ,  liiit  w**ll  tU-    thn*  the  tirmk  eoErtiiini  more  iqforiniitirie  priiffleriM 
f  ei?tr«1 ;  th*"  itj.                                                                                    a  wcirdi  tlmn  nnv  cither  itirf  irnl  irork  witl. 
Impiirt hilly  q«i  «re  acquatntedp — Lsndim~ M^Jfit^l  Tim^a 

ti>.^j,,'li,  ifi^ji   ■ 
•  r  ■                    -1  ii.aja,     T 
i-                      I-  chttpf  It 
TliL --:^..^'  ueiil  U  t^mi^l'-   •    •  .  .  -  -'  '     _^.-,, -■._ 
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AND   SCIENTIFIC    PUBLICATIONS 


OALTON,  J^.  tJ.  CJ.  M.  O. 
Pmr«»nTof  Phy»ioliwy  in  the  Gol]*Ke  vf  Phj'iiiii&iiB,  New  Viit)(. 

A  TREATISE  ON  HUMAN  rilYSIOLOGY,  tJcsigued  for  tlie  use  of  Students 

and  PrAeiiTioacr!*  of  Medicine.     With  iwo  hundred  and  i\t\y-four  itlufitrBliuDs  on  Wiiod^     lii  f*ne 
very^  beautiM  ociAfo  volume,  of  ovef  €00  pagefl,  extra  clulh,  $1 00 ;  leatbc^,  imJsed  baudu,  $4  2^> 


Thit  tyiteio  of  Phj'<iulo|ryj  tirtth  from  the  ejt- 
CcLlencc  of  the  Artan^em^oE  ttydioualj'  tsbarfved 
thruofhout  Bvery  P'lge  und  the  clear,  Irtfid,  und  tti- 
■tructive  mmner  in  ^hirh  paeti  njhjret  i»  ireriieEl, 
prDinlaei  to  form  f>itp  nf  the  moiit  f^enemlly  Teieej¥i?d 
«]iu-bo[i>k«  ill  thd  Kni^Liili  Iflnguutt  e  It  j^t  m  J^^^^tt 
«  moit  ivd  mi  ruble  epjti>menf  tiT  th«  renUy  iirr^iitrtMiit 
diicuverieithHt  have  alvrayibecD  reeelvcti  aa  iPiioiii 


LU  »iiElior;  to  hU  talentsT  liii  IntfnaLry,  hit  tmlmof  : 
to  tJiP  mittttutiot]  with  whii-h  he  i*  etmnccUit,  nnij 
to  AFnerienn  tp]fTit:ti.^Bo$nm  Muff,  ami  Smrgicat 
J»iiriiaff  Feb.  04,  18SD. 

A  jtiw  biHik  and  a  JJnt  rite  one:  annrifinn]  bank, 
and  one  wht?]i  eannra  be  lito  hifhly  appreciiitedf 
and  whicli  we  are  vxnQd  In  ite  cmHnatitif  fmm  nur 


u.«.i.ie  tr.,h.,..  *.ii «.  if  th<,«  Which  i.,iv.  b..n ,  "-"">'  .'"^ 'T.J  LL',^:^:"  ?.'"i',:i.7.5:::.''iT'iLi 


recently  added  tn  tiu  r  itnck  of  Icnuwkdge  od  thit  »ub 
je^t.  We  wilL  however,  proceed  to  give  ft  few  ex- 
tractt  (torn  the  bfHik  itaelf,  iia  a  speCLmen  nf  tti  itsrle 
ajid  GotppoiiEioDt  and  tlhUt  we  conceivci,  wi  U  be  quite 
adfficieat  Cd  Airakeii  a  ^^enerul  ipterenc  in  a  work 
wtiictii  iaJmtaeiiitira^^  ■iiperior  in  Ita  detnik  to  tine 
majtirily  o/  tho««  of  ihe  ume  cluu  c^  wliioki  it  be- 
loja^^B.  In  Hi  pyriiy  of  ityleand  eleganee  of  corn- 
potJtioD  it  mity  virely  tiilce  ita  place  with  the  very 
beit  nf  iiGT  HDgli«h  ctfLtticit  whiie  in  n^urmcy  of 
detcripLion  it  is  impoiBihle  that  itenujd  bemrfHUii. 
ed.  In  ev^ery  line  ts  beaatifully  ■had awed  forth  the 
etuaiiationa  mC  the  polithftd  aetiolAr,  wlo^te  reflee- 
tii)nt  are  etothed  in  a  i^erb  a«  intereittini^  na  they  are 
tmpriiiiive;  with  the  one  predotninant  i^eling  up- 
peving  to  pervade  the  whol«>-Hin  a^amioiia  d^aire  to 
pLeate  tod  at  the  Bume  lime  to  mtiruct.'Dtt&Jiiii 
QiMTUrlw  Jintrti.  of  Mtd.  5cuiic»,  ISoVf .  1S50. 

The  work  b«fore  ni,  howevor,  in  oarharnbie  Joifjr* 
raeut,  it  preciielv  what  it  purportB  to  be,  and  will 
anawer  HdnuraHy  (he  porpoBo  for  which  it  ii  in- 
tended. Ir  ia  paTtiftiUitfii^  a  teit-boolr;  and  t^e 
belt  teil-bouk  in  ttiii  department  tbdt  we  have  ever 
Been.  We  have  carefulJy  read  the  bouk,  and  ipeak 
of  it!  nieritH  ffOTo  a  Riofn  tbun  ditrB«ir>-  nerusal. 
Looking  back  utiOQ  the  wortt  we  have  jtiit  Rnithed^ 
we  uiuflt  any  a  word  confreTning  thee^icelience  tif  ii* 
i  Umilrati  oni .  Pf  o  depa  rtrnen  t  i  i  ii >  d  epc  nden  t  u  pon 
food  iUeitTBtlonSf  and  tlioie  which  ki^ep  pace  with 
our  knowtedge  of  the  aubject^  nn  that  of  phynjolLtf^y^ 
The  wonft-euta  in  the  Wf>rk  \mhit^  m  aie  the  beat 
we  haye  ever  icen,  nnd*  bein|t  orjf  Inil.  icrve  to 
iUaitriite  pr«?cii«ly  what  ii  deaired  -^E^g^Q  Mid. 

A  hiMik  ufg^eiQuino  meril  like  thii  deaeryea  hearty 
pnijie  befr»rc  Bubjeeiing  it  i.j  mny  minute  criticimi. 
we  nre  not  prepared  to  tind  Any  rauU  with  itadett^n 
Until  we  have  had  more  time  to  apprectate  lli  men  La 
aa  a  manual  fuf  daily  ei»nmLtaiu>n,  and  to  weitfh 
iti  iLntemeDti  and  eonclnatona  more  deUheraterv. 
Iti  excetleocea  we  ate  litre  of;  ita  defeeta  we  have 
yet  to  dtte^ver.    It  t«  n  work  hijfhly  butmrable  to 


yoqeffr  la  e«m»idernbly  famoiia  for  pbyiiolivieai  re- 
aeareb,  and  who  la^thip  work  haa  erreted  for  hioi- 
■elf  itJi  enduring  mfmument^  a  token  At  once  of  ini 
labor  and  Fi»«  tucceda.— iVtuAviJfe  Mtdicat  Jnurmai. 
SLAich,  18.50. 

Throuebout  the  ectire  work,  the  definiilont  are 
clear  and  precitc,  the  arrangemenl  admirnbie,  the 
argument  briefly  and  well  itate^:),  and  the  atyle 
nerirona,  limple,  and  conckae,  i^etjon  third,  trp'at- 
ing    nf   Reproduptjon,   la  a  monof^raph    of  unnp- 

fimaeheil  excel len He,  upon  tini  tiihjeett  in  thrs  Kiif  • 
iab  tODfne  For  t^reejaion^  elegance  and  fritce  of 
atyle^  exhauative  fneihixl  and  extent  uf  treatmeut, 
fulneBa  of  itluttraLion  mid  wei|icbt  of  p«raob!ii  ru- 
■earc h,  we  know  uf  nn  Ameri-an  contribution  to 
roediea,]  icience  wbicb  lurpatiea  it^and  the  d&y  Ja 
far  dlitant  when  ita  elainiR  to  the  reapectfut  atten* 
tion  of  even  the  beat  informed  icholara  will  D'>t  h« 
Cheerfally  coneerfed  by  all  acquainted  with  ir*  mni^e 
amn  deptb^(?*arf*Jioii  M*d.  J^mTnai,  May,  itSU. 

A  new  elementary  work  on  Human  Pbyaintofff 
liftin^r  up  it*  voice  in  tbcprcaeuccoriaieand  aTLinl/ 
editkma  of  Kirke'a,  Carpepfcir'a,  Todd  and  Bow 
inanUn  to  any  n^ithinfl:  of  Durp^liaon^aand  Draper*i, 
abonld  haveaometlii<ni^faperii!ir  in  the  mailer  or  the 
manner  of  jia  utterance  m  order  to  win  for  tiaelf 
deaerved  attention  and  a  name.  That  mailer  and 
that  miinner^  altera  eandid  peraialT  we  tiijiDlt  dis- 
tinguiih  fhii  wurk^  aoft  we  are  prond  to  welcome  it 
not  merely  for  iti  nativity '■  tnke,  but  for  iliywa 
intrlnaic  excellence.  Ita  Inofiinffe  we  iinil  h*  he 
piain^  direct,  unniobitioua,  and  fiillmff  with  a  )u»c 
e(>oeJkeaeMi  on  hypothetical  or  uniettkd  qnettUmi, 
and  yet  With  auffiicient  fnJneaaon  tho«e  living  top. lea 
already  underttorid^  or  the  oaih  hi  wboae  aidorioit 
la  definitely  marked  oot.  U  cToet  not  Jipenk  eihauit* 
i  ifely  upftn  every  aubject  that  it  cDUccft,  bat  it  dnea 
ipeak  Aag||:cttive]>'|  ekperimentulLy.  and  to  their 
mjiln  qtilttiea.  Into  fbe  (ubje^nt  of  Itcproductton 
Dur  Nkitbrir  ptun^ea  with  a  kind  of  lovio^  aplrH* 
Thniighniit  this  inlereitingandobacuredcpartrnf^nl 
be  ta  a  c^ear  and  ndrnirable  teneheri  aoineCiniet  ft 
brUHattt  tender,— ilm.  Msd.  Mont^tl^j  May,  t&5i?. 


DUNGLISON,   FORBESp   TWEEDJE,   AND   CONOLLY. 
THE  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE:  com pmmg Treat! eee  oe 

the  Nuiure  and  Truatnu^nt  of  Di?»ra?^><,  Materia  Medien,  and  TlienipetKicss^  lli^eas^es  of  Women 
ind  CbildrenT  Medioal  Jurt^^prudencf^,  &c-  Jce.      in  four  Inrgi*  ^tiper-royaJ  nctavo  voltimeMj  of 
3S54  dDuMe'Ooftimned  pagen,  strongly  and  himd^^meJi^  bounds  with  rallied  bandei.     S12  00. 
*^^  Thin  work  coniainD  no  le«»  ihiui  four  hundrecS  and  ei^biuttn  dij*tinct  iPtiatises,  c>oiitr»bltt4id  by 

fijtty-«ight  diatinyyiBhed  phyaiciaii»,  rendering  U  a  complete  library  of  refi^rence  for  the  fjoutUry 

prikcinioner. 
The  rauat  eomplete  work  on  Practical  Medicine    tltloner*    Thia  eatjmnte  of  it  haa  not  been  formed 

extant;    or,,  at  Wit,  in    our   language.— ^^IToio   from  a  bnaty  exatninatiou,  hut  after  an  intimate  ae- 

Mikieai  am4  8Mr§icmI  Jsurmil .  anain  ta  nee  deri  veil  from  frequentcontullaChin  of  it 

•  dtirinf  the  paat  nine  or  ten  yeara.     The  editor*  are 


pntctittonera  of  i;atah|jahed  reputation^  and  the  hil 
of  CQntribntnraembraceft  many  of  tbe  moat  eminent 
proferaoraand  tencheraof  London,  Kdinhiir^li,  Dub- 
lin, and  Ctla«^ow.  Et  ia^  iadcedi  the  ((rent  merit  ctf 
thja  work  thai  the  pHnci[tul  articleg  have  been  fur- 


For  refereneeT  it  la  above  all  prioe  loa^erf  prae- 
litioaer,-^1T<it<rA  LaKca. 

One  of  [be  moat  valuable  medical  piiblieationa  of 
theday — aa  a  worktif  reference  it  ia  invaluable. — 
WttUrm  J&vrnal  of  Mtdtcin*  aati  Surgtry. 

It  ban  liecn  to  tii^  both  ai  tearner  and  teacher,  a  '  niahed  by  prnctitionera  who  liave  not  i*niy  devirted 
work  for  read  v  and  frequent  reference,  one  in  Which  j  capecialntteinvoa  to  the  diiieuaftt  abnut  which  they 
modern  EnjIiVh  medicine  ii  cjtlntiitr^t  in  the  moit '  ^'^^^  written,  but  hav«;  ajao  enjoyed  "p^Mirtuinf tea 
ad vastagfloaa  light.— M«<f tea/  SxamiiKf.  I  foTanextenaive  practical  acquninl^nce  with  tbetni 

ajid  whoae  repotation  carriei  the  aaaunince  o(  tbeir 

W  c  fcjoice  that  thii  work  ia  to  be  placed  within  competency  juaily  to  afipreciute  the  opmitjoi  of 
the  reach  of  the  profeaajon  lu  thia  counfry,  it  being  nthera,  while  it  nUmpa  their  *>wn  doclrinea  with 
anqueitiunably  one  of  yery  f  reat  Vttlue  to  the  prac-  <  high  and  jnat  authority.- ilJ7i«rteaii  Mtdital  JoHrm* 

AND  MEDICAL  TREATMENT  OF  CHILD* 
REN,  The  last  ediHon^  jn  oas  roluine,  octavo^ 
extra  cloth,  Um  pagea.  93  ai» 
OEWEES^a  TRKATtSE  OH  THE  D19EA?ES 
OF  KEMALEi*.  Tenih  etlilion.  In  one  yrtlamc, 
OCUvo  extra  cloth,  533^  paf  ea|  with  pCatca    t2  tlO 


DEVVEES'S  COMPREHENSIVE   SYSTEM  OP 

MIDWIFERY^  lUuitTsted  by  occasional  caaea 
and  many  enf^ravinfra.  Twelfth  etiition^  with  the 
antbiir'a  laat  improvcmentB  and  eorrectioni  In 
one  octa  vo  vol  am  e ,,  extra  el  o  tb  ^  of  &iO  pagei ,  93  '20  - 
Dis^WEES'S  TREATISE  ON  THE  PHYSICAL 
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ULA^CHAau   ft   LEA'S    MEDICAL 


DUNGLI30N    CROBLEV),    M.  D., 

PfofetiKif  of  tnttn^tft  of  Mrfticioe  in  the  lefferaoii  Mt-dical  Ooll^«,  Fbiladelphift, 

NEW  AND  BNIiABGED  E0mOlT, 

5IEDICAL  LEXICON;   a  Bietionary  of  MedfcJil  Science,  coataining  a  oonebe 

E^spbnalion  ofihe  varioir?  Ptilpjfrts  0fid  Terms  (if  ArtdtrniV.  ^hv^i^^^*^^^^  Pii^hrK^iiv    H\t 

tVc^     Noiice*  of  Climnti?  «in<i  i*f  MineriifWiiieVb;  rormu 

PwporaftiPji*^  Sec,     WUh  FreiH^Ji  *iitl  alher  Symjoymes.     i  ,.  . ,  ,.  , , 

Iti^nllv  enlMfgf  d      £n  one  very  luf^v  mid  hDnil!«orT]e  imhiivo  t/ofiimei.  ai  f^tiumtiwi  | 

In  »0iiill  iyf>e;  strongly  bound  in  leniher,  with  ruised  h^ds.     Price  r 

E-fK**'»ii]  Cfirr  bp*  Well  devnted  in  iJie  prepflrRtion  of  ibi«  rflitton  »n  n<i»iler  «t  iu  every  I 
w<>rtl«v  a  cNifiiinunii'^  ot  thi*  very  rrmufkiibte  itvor  whirh  n  hn.^  hwherio  fuyry^d*  Tb*  i 
pule  ijf  FiPTREi^  lunru  cdiiion^*  arid  rhe  eon#i«iiiiy  iiJ<*reiir*inii  demnnd,  »hti«r  thiit  tl  i*  rf^vnniedh, 
IJm*  pfn(>**«Nium  dn  ill*  H,!Bnt!upd  diilhoriiv'.  ^llmiii»ted  hy  thijt  (nvt,  I  be  miibinr  Hai''  i*tiftf!'«iV4Tirt*ci  jn  thi 
WCfent  rert'-ir-   ^       -  ^-    ' —    -,-i  ...-..,._  ^.    _l,  i,_  _  ,.,,_,^^^^  ^4  j^  ^_.,  ,.     ..__,:.      .    __.  . 

We^if  I'tti  iin'  l**!!^   ai&v  -' 

nver^r  IfrriMhi'  miuri?  «(' Uj( 

1il''|rr  addifiofif^  Ljivt:  Ijcl-ei  UjiiemJ  rcij^iJ^nK,  »iuJ  Njii^  (.^xRrfqf  (if  ^be  JiuEhur'^  !jil,>orK  j.  Mia;«< 

from  the  *»t*i  tbaJ  nhHjt  Sj3t  TKnt:^AMi  ^tihifii*  und  U»rm*  bavp  been  intnulur^tl 

ijerm^  tht'  ^vbottf  iiunil><^r  fif  di>nnhion»  nhoiit  ^iiTV  Thoits^ni^i,  Io  iuH>{ijiitnr<ri  1^- 

hpr  ot  pttire?*  bun  lte<ui  iftoreii?**!  by  nt^iirly  ft  bnndred,  noti4lilinEniiding  mi  +  1 

fifibe  pafe.     Tbti  ntedieeJ  pre^^^  l^^t^  *«  thin  eoimiry  nnd  in  tincriunrl,  Kim  p>^> 

ilihp'n-^*!!'!**  to  nif  medieui  Mudenti?  iinil  pfitfiliUrmer^s  tindl  the  pre&eui  impitivt?d  tUiUuiii  vull  uoi  la 

ihnt  rnviuliM  rrpiitflh<»ri. 

Tbr  ptibJiHltfr?*  hsv*"  ende«vi>Fed  to  r**mlef  ihe  tnecbdniCHl  r ie*'iil ion  wr^fiby  of  m.  %'idome  < 
univitriijil  iiwe  in  tlnily  ivfispenc*.  TH<*  g^reiiref<1  mpe  bn«  b«wn  i*xer*'i««ed  (o  obtiim  tbc  lypcirn 
«<?e<ifnry  m>  n^een^iry  lit  a  wnfk  nt  ibe  k^nd,     By  lb**  JimiiU  Ktii  f^nrv^^'dkigly  elrnr  iy|ie  cmp, 

Jfi^inid  *\r\fni(  luid  thiridire-     VVilb  aJi  (bf^^e  iinpri  .■•nb*^  ihc  pn<cn  llu  be<*t]  kepi 

at  (he  lorrner  very  m*iderotci  mie^  placing  ii  wiiii 


TKii  wiirlc.  ihe  •ppHininre  of  thr  fia«eatJi  *dilio& 

aqu I m u er^  i ji  |T*?f h» (i»  tbc  it- ■  in  inon u mt'ti  1 

<if  tubftr  MiKt  eruchiinn  in   '  ■nUiTf,.     fine 


««^^  f*f'--  i-ttittl^"'  wdUi  4  eitrfiuil  ft^vmum 

BUd  rriM  ;  •  f  ntif#  w*nk.    i  t  in  fmly  b«t»» 

**fV  U*,i.'. ,<    IHlVrnt  ^li    thiN  rr1l(]*ii,.  ti ,kt^ 

i  C  iif  r  U  |t)  1 J  n-  |tj  M  cc  t^f  lii  e  t  ■ 
uf  Bvrrf  in^tllJi'Hi  tnun;^  h»  n 
Hfltj  nii}«t  €ftmpreheDsiv^rwi  .  .  , ^  „.^ 

The  ifr»ir1c  Ii  a  m'muiiifBt  <*f  pnUtrnt  f^ieiirelik 
ikilful  jEuJuuifnt,  iiiuH  vii*i  phyjiitui  Intw^r^  tfinl  wlU 
peritctiinte  tLiie  djuhc'  of  tho  iiiitlmr  fD«^rr  rffc'Ciaally 
tlinti  4iiJi  p..-»iUk  (IrvM'f-  "f  nT^'mm^  i.r  ni'-Trt!.  Dr. 
Duitifliii  >  n  Am** 

riCHM  |iT  iifbl, — 

of  the  firftresiinn  Ihnn  nny  a;hcr  with  wNtrh  we  itrr!' 
aeqiiulufeil,  itnii  i»r  k  cliarncirf  wliirb  {tlue^Pi,  il  fur 
iLbiH'e  cnmnnrivjfi  iitifl   eii>n|ieiiljim* — Am.  J«ntm 

We  nred  ujily  aay^  Oiat  iIip  additknQ  0/0^*^  AfW 
tumfit  Willi  their  niie^irtumijy inn  il^'finiiioriji,  tnii)  6^ 
wiiit  to  fHi^nviiEkiif  a  Rf'W  WMrkr,  Uy  it*rlf.  Wo  hitve 
I'jLfitiitiica  Hif  Dirtioniiry  ritlriitivt]v*„  and  Hre  nit^at 
hiit»py  tti  (jfffnuiujoi!  il  titiriv^lkil  of  tU  kiuil,  Tb« 
i<<rudit}f«i  fliipfjivf  1.  nnfl  the  ejitratTriJina^y  induvtry 
whifih  tniiil  Ij'i  -i  indrfit  in  Hi  ffc'lMritjiiA 

unit  (jcrficirt^im.  iht  iFiKlinf^  ercxlit  of  iii 

■  utimrN  nnd  (h.^  -  <i  nm  with  11  Viditm*'  ittftin^ 

p^nmfUt  at  tUr  |*rMM»iif  ihiy,t<j  atl  wf-  I 

Ihemielvea  itu  nit^iuti  wilji  Ih?  bi^lic'it^ 
fneit  t  f  tt  n  Ti  ff '  rm  JI  t  i  Mti .— £  ti*t«mMftln:ai<  ^  * 

Ju'.  :  •!!,  IBS?. 

^  n  «tid  enffT*bip***tio  wnrli»  frt^neTftlly^ 

iTh  ,  jtirtf-mriti^  eiintfie-nniM-ii  wiiiPh  lit#. 

rufy  iinti  tojiiy;  «nd  thu*  lntin>r  wh»c3i  is  t^qyifrtl  to 

triiflu<<:«<<  thi'in  in  Hir  prrfpci  riiinnf'?  ^'f  thii  i^khiiijiIf 
1  aoiaetht  ng  a  pfia  n  tag  tr^  eon  l€  tufi  I  a  te .    Tii  e  a  b  Uinr 


taUa  HI  in  bta  prinraee  ttitt  li«  ha«  mtArA  itboni  •(]( 
IhotitAUil  lefnii  «Btl  luhii^la  trt  iHlt  nlition,  wjtiirl; 
li<'ft^r«,  wnfe  diitiiKierifd  unti^erann^  a*  ttie  fir«t  wt>rtn 
(if  the  iriofl  in  may  Lanfiiage.^ — StiiiiMm*M  /#«fwU,  J 
>farph,  IhSS. 

He  haa  rnxrif  hi«  irienBtie  •truc'tiiir«  to  ttie  f 
liouaianU  r*'mfid*^f!*«d  nod  r*i*><ifi*irknrvt'M  the  mtite'^ 
Pilo.      ?in^r-  .K    ........      i       ... 

nCLil  term  I' 
fi^ition,    "^ 

'■  ■  '■■.     "        .■  ►    MHJ  i  rHIH     |#     [i- 

Midel**  iiml  iJinntiu 
j;y,  v^ithHiit  nvnJ  ' 
^, \ 'T •./%).  I itn  ,/f»Wfft.  ff  Mf4    nt'i   ryi**c-.  J'*r.-  ta 

Et  i»  uniiTf'rinlly  airkiiowtHieed,  we  lit^licve,  I 

thft  work  it  tuOi^mpuraTiily  Uif'Vui    trMi  mi  i 

tdetp   plleiliciil    Lc-jtifun   in 

Tbe  itmouut  of  Inivir  wliiek>  1 

han  b-^stnWi'd    iip-'fi    i^    iii    Tr- 

l«l  I 

Mr»- 

U*-n\    ■   ■  .      ,         ,  .. 

thifi]*>^i|   [■'jruh^'i'iijj:  nii\  i^iliifr  Mcdi'-Jil  Du  tt0_,_ 

tFiNct  iUia^^Hi.  Ltfutt  M«d,mmd  Smg,  J»utm..im 

l!  Jt  th«  ftHifidMliiiia  itoiie  of  ri  i;tMHl  metlical  hbm*l 
Tf.mnA  ^lllml^t  nlivitv*  *)*•  jocliidrd  m  the  hrm%  ItUi^Cl 
hottk*  tmretiaie^  ttv  the  medical  atti(lrnl.^.^iii.  Mti. 

A  Tepy  prf^ct  work  of  tJi«  ktad^  andfnihtedly  t 
ifumt  perfi?iri  in  the  KTijctiah  lan^uage.^  "-^  ^ 
5itrf  ,/ifftOfl#Tj  Jan,  IiNj&. 

J I  Ik  ttnw  ttmpl^nltcaily  rli#  Mtiheal  Pieciofuiry  4 
lihe  Enf  liih  lainfi^ijjif e,  aud  r«t  fi  ihi^r«  iaoiii    "' 
tute  — A\  H.  Mvd.  Jtttrm.,  Jan,  J83i!!i. 

It  if  tf^HrcpLy  nreeiKiry  to  reniaflr  thut  «iiy  mtMi^ 
ea!  library  wuniiog  a  eopy  of  liufif  Uanp'a  1 
mii»t  bf  innperrecl. — Cim,  X.«H«4t,  Jua.  If-iSM 

We  ha?e  evt^rcftiiBiJureit  it  tbc  II. 
Ijibedianif  thr  pr(i;*eoi  e^iit'Ui'Q  we  1.  .y  iisi 

mi  ecranl  in  the  world  —PthfH»vt^r  urmal,, 

Jan.liiK, 

The  moiteompkte  BUiliority  ^'B  tite  auhjnvt  tn  Nrf 
fofladm  any  langyaie.^fo.  Mfd.  Jvntfrntttj  Feb   "SS, 


i^jljeiiftl 


IT  THK  ftAMX  ABTBOa, 


THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE,     A  Treatisa  on  Special  Fiathobgy  and  Th« 

rapeiitii**.    Third  Editicrti.     bx  iwo  larg«  (jcIbto  volume**,  Icailier,  of  1|500  pftfea*    $6  3$, 
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DUNQLISON   (ROBLEY),    M.  D., 

ProfesBor  of  Inititutei  of  Medicine  im  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 

HUMAN    PHYSIOLOGY.     Eighth  edition.      Thoroughly  revised  and  exten- 

sively  modified  and  enlarged,  with  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  iUuMrations.  In  two  large  and 
bandiH)mely  printed  octavo  volumes,  leather,  of  about  1500  pa^8.  $7  00. 
In  revising  thitu  work  for  its  eighth  appearance,  the  author  han  cipared  no  labor  to  render  it  worthy 
a  continuance  of  the  very  great  favor  which  has  been  extended  to  it  by  the  profesHion.  The  whole 
contents  have  been  rearranged,  and  to  a  great  extent  remodelled ;  the  investigations  which  of  late 
yearfi  have  been  so  numerous  and  so  important,  have  been  carefully  examined  and  incorporated, 
and  the  work  in  everv  re^ipect  has  been  brought  up  to  a  level  with  the  present  state  of  the  subject. 
The  obiect  of  the  author  has  been  to  render  it  a  concise  but  comprehensive  treatise,  containing  the 
whole  body  of  physiological  science,  to  which  the  student  and  man  of  science  can  at  all  times  refer 
with  the  certainty  of  finding  whatever  they  are  in  search  of,  fully  presented  in  all  its  aspects;  and  . 
on  no  former  edition  has  the  author  bestowed  more  labor  to  secure  this  result. 

We  believe  that  it  can  truly  be  said,  no  more  com-  t     The  best  work  of  the  kind   in  the  English  Ian- 
plete  repertory  of  facts  upon  the  subject  treated,    guage. — Silliman^s  Journal, 

can  anywhere  be  found.  The  author  has,  moreover,  j  ^he  present  edition  the  author  Has  made  a  perfect 
that  enviable  Uct  at  description  and  that  facility  ,  mirror  of  the  science  as  it  is  at  the  present  hour, 
and  ease  of  expression  which  render  him  peruliarly  as  a  work  upon  physiology  proper,  the  science  of 
acceptable  to  the  casual,  or  the  studious  reader,  j  the  functions  performed  by  the  body,  the  .tudent  will 
This  faculty,  so  requisite  in  setting  forth  many  ,  fi„d  jt  «„  y,^  wishcB.-NashvilU  Joum.  of  Mtd. 
graver  and  less  attractive  subjects,  lends  additumal  |  ^pt,  ib56. 
charms  to  one  always  fascinating. — Bostvn  Med. 


and  Surg.  Journal^  Sept.  1656. 

The  most  complete  and  satisfactory  system  of 
Physiology  in  the  English  language. — Anur.Mtd 
Journal . 


That  he  has  succeeded,  most  admirably  succeeded 
in  his  purpose,  is  apparent  from  the  appearance  of 
an  eighth  edition.  It  is  now  the  gre^t encyclopaedia 
on  the  subject,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  phy- 
sician's library. — WesUm  Laneetf  Sept.  1&56. 


BT  THS  SAMB  AUTHOR.     {A  uetff  edition.) 

GENERAL   THERAPEUTICS    AND    MATERIA  MEDICA;  adapted  for  a 

Medical  Text-book.  With  Indexes  of  Remedies  and  of  Di.seases  and  their  Remedies.  Sixth 
Edition,  revised  and  improved.  With  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  illustrations.  In  two  large 
and  handsomely  printed  octavo  vols.,  leather,  of  about  1100  pages.    $6  00. 

In  announcing  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Dunglison's  i  The  work  will,  we  have  little  doubt,  be  bought 
General  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica,  we  have  {  and  read  by  the  nuijority  of  medical  students;  iu 
no  words  of  commendation  to  bestow  upon  a  work  i  size,  arrangement,  and  reliability  recommend  it  to 


whose  merits  have  been  heretofore  so  often  and  so 
Justly  extolled.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  the  present  is  a  mere  reprint  of  the  previous 
edition:  the  character  of  the  author  for  laborious 
researcn,  judicious  analysis,  and  clearness  of  ex- 
pression, is  fully  sustained  by  the  numerous  addi- 
tions he  has  made  to  the  work,  and  the  careful  re- 
vision to  which  he  has  subjected  the  whole. — N.  A. 
Medico-Chir.  lUvite^  Jan.  1858. 


all ;  no  one,  we  venture  to  preiiict,  will  study  it 
without  profit,  and  there  are  few  to  whom  it  will 
not  be  in  some  measure  useful  us  a  work  of  refer- 
ence. The  young  practitioner,  more  especially,  will 
find  the  copious  indexes  appended  to  this  edition  of 
great  assistance  in  the  selection  and  preparation  of 
suitable'formulae. — Ckarltston  Med.  Joum.and  At- 
VU10,  Jan.  1858. 


BT  THE  SAMB  AUTHOR.    (A  new  Edition.) 

NEW  REMEDIES,  WITH  FORMULA  FOR  THEIR  PREPARATION  AND 

ADMINISTRATION.    Seventh  edition,  with  extensive  Additions.    In  one  very  large  octavo 

volume,  leather,  of  770  pages.    $3  75. 

Another  edition  of  the  *'  New  Remedies"  hnving  been  called  for,  the  author  has  endeavored  to 
add  everything  of  moment  that  has  appeared  since  the  publication  of  the  lant  edition. 

The  articles  treated  of  in  the  former  editions  will  be  found  to  have  undergone  considerable  ex- 
pansion in  this,  in  order  that  the  author  might  be  enabled  to  introduce,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
results  of  the  subsequent  experience  of  others,  as  well  as  of  his  own  observation  and  reflection  ; 
and  to  make  the  work  still  more  deserving  of  the  extended  circulation  with  which  the  preceding 
editions  have  been  favored  by  the  profession.  By  an  enlargement  of  the  page,  the  numerous  addi- 
tions have  been  incorporated  without  greatly  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  volume. — Preface. 


One  of  the  most  useful  of  the  author's  works.^ 
Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

This  elaborate  and  useful  volume  should  be 
found  in  every  medical  library,  for  as  a  book  of  re- 
ference, for  physicians,  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  work  in  existence,  and  the  double  index  for 
diseases  and  for  remedies,  will  be  found  greatly  to 
enhance  its  value. — New  York  Med.  Oaxetu. 


The  great  learning  of  the  author,  and  his  remark- 
able industry  in  pushing  his  researches  into  every 
source  whence  informntion  is  derivable, have  enablra 
him  to  throw  t«)gether  an  extensive  mass  of  facts 
and  statements,  accompanied  by  full  reference  to 
authorities;  which  last  feature  renders  the  work 
practically  valuable  to  investigators  who  desire  te 
examine  the  original  papers. — The  American  Journal 
of  Fkarmacf, 


ELLIS  (BENJAMIN),  M.D^ 
THE   MEDICAL  FORMULARY :  being  a  Collection  of  Prescriptions,  derived 

from  the  writings  and  practice  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  America  and  Europe. 
Together  with  the  usual  Dietetic  Preparations  and  Antidotes  for  Poisons.  To  which  is  added 
an  Appendix,  on  the  Endermic  use  of  Medicines,  and  on  the  use  of  Ether  and  Chloroform.  The 
whole  accompanied  with  a  few  brief  Pharmaceutic  and  Medical  Observations.  Tenth  edition, 
revised  and  much  extended  by  Robert  P.  Thomas,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  doth,  of  2(^  pages.   91  75. 


' 


i^ 


ERICH  SEN  UOHNli 
Proff  iiPT  <if  SuTf  cry  in  Univetiity  Cftllef  e,  Loodflo,  fte* 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  AHT  OF  SITRGERY;  being  A  Tbeattsi  on  SiiaiGiGit 

I^'jfRjEfi.  DistJASES,  ANU  fJPKR ATTOffS.  Kcw  ariff  jrjiprDved!  Ami*rit'jw,  from  the  ai*^!!*!^* 
fliid  <,'arefiiUy  revif^ti  London  niLlitkitt.  Jlhiftrat^d  Wiih  *itv**t  ft^rir  fnirnJr#'ff  entfravtrtgii  m 
In   ime  large  iind  handiinmtf  m^tuvn  vohun«,  of  one  ihoLUHMicf  o!i>»ely  prmied  pnfT^t 

The  very  di!*Tmiruvfhi?t!  favor  wilh  which  r his  WbTlr  hat  been  r^ceiinM  **n  Hnfh  •i«4ff**T/'iHe  Alb 
Mc  has  ii1iinula1t»l  the  ftmhoi-  tu  renrk*r  il  Kven  motw  worlhy  of  xhc  po^ir  '     '  *  fo  n^id 

{Llf allied  a«La  fttuH^afd  aulboriiy.     Every  portion  has  be«fi  i^arefufl^r  '  'r4  wUitJoi 

hnve  been  madef  aad  the  most  wn(chA*l  eare  he*  be^'ti  exerciw^rJ  l*>  rr r. 

uf  the  mo!«t  ftcfvianoed  condefj(>n  offtUTgieal  pcienoe.     In  thi^  manrier  ihe  wo^k  Ltt*  Jx.«Q  etitxffedl 
altoMi  N  btinclred  pipe^t  while  rbts  series  of  en|rnvTiri|r^  boa  bt?en  inf^easeil  by  mure  Ihao  a  bn 
fetidef idg  it  one  of  i  he  nir*?!  thoTDu^hly  illufirased  vu3iitiie!t  iiefnff*  ^'  "  "^' 

the  author  having  rendered  HnnecesKary  mo*t  of  ihe  nod-ff  of  th*^  '  -t  ] 

b(i^  bi'en  addc-d  in  ihi«  cnuniry;  name  lew  note«  and  oucftsiunai  ; 
inlrofttieed  ii}  eturidate  Amtsrii^an  modes  of  pnictiee. 

Il  (1,  in  our  huntMe  Judi^airnL  deeidf^dly  the  be*!    *iep  of  ihi*  wp^fmiioA,  »nd  mmfrterlhtr  i 

hook  of  ih^  tEind  in  ihi?  Eiijchjih   Inij^un.f!!'.    ^trai>iEc     finrH .. -v* .».- -~-..  .- ,< .i,.^*       «;:,,x 

thAt  iuKt  iueh  t»Doict^  tire  not of^<^nrT  prc»i1uci<d  Ny  pub-        |'\ 
no  irMcb-rr*  of  syrf^rT   mi  Uh*-   rQurnrv   Aiirt  ^frvni  '  ^„' 
llfiifiin     Itiilf^ed.  ii  14  a  mai;--"'  —.-^^  ,-,.-,„.,,.,. 
tiMi  *tn  ii?«'4  true  ihun  b^io'I' 

tiip  luiit  fiflrrm  or  iwtniiy  j^.n^  .i-  ^^n  i^ih.*-  i... 
lUciticntMmtrms,  tHip*  i*  tli<!  ftnrv  oflc  thm  even  np- 
proif  irrmlt**  m  y\%*  fiiffilmpni  nrfiie  pecufjiir  waivt*  rn 
ynti  pi|r  tnrii  jiiPt  i^ilrnipie  upon  Oie  f tutl]!,'  t^(i\i\*  hrt[.m'i\ 
of  tbts  prgleBtian'—  Wfjiiro/ttur  .«/'Mtri  «n^/  Sut^trif. 

\i%  viiljif  i*  rrmlly  c nhnnrti*(t  Wy   h  Vf^pj'  cnfl^rj!; 
Wr  I  inclt'jt.     We  rf^^nnl  ihit  mn  oin*  of  Hn 

m'l  ■ '*ni?lbulJoiT!i  to  niwh'rn  •tir!fi?r>\    T 

0I-'  1^1**  pjoviriaii*  of  jsru'tice,  w?  tr-f^ard  i' 

tbpUK}''L«L'rvJceiiMe|?piH<;  which  he  i:<iBni'ftnAu!t,     He  l .  .    , 

WJil  fiiul  «  fulne«fl0f  ibiniUpJidifif  hifn  throuf  h  every  >  hoor  ^fp^xW.—N,  0.  M*d.  and  Surg.  Jvum^^ 

FOWNES  (QEORGE).  PH.  D.,  Sic, 
A  MANUAL  OF  ELEMENTARY  CHEMTSTRY;  Thcon^ticsl  and  P^aotiisil 

Frojn  the  »e vent h  revf^fd  mid  corrected  London  ediiiLkn,     With  one  hundred  and  niiiely^tffva 

iJlustriitianB.     Edited  tiv  Eobket  BmiDOi^t  M^  D.    In  one  large  roy&l  12m9.  valuin«t  of  409 

pages.     In  lenthcri  11  o5;  emtra  cloth,  $1  flO-    {JttAt  /jrHfWfrf.) 

The  difath  of  the  author  having  placed  the  editor la!  care  of  Mni  work  m  ihe  prtietiJ^ed  hifldsc 
Dm.  Bence  Jonc^  nnd  A.  W.  Hoftijiftu,  everytliiu^g-  hu*  beco  done  in  ii»  revi.*i^'n  w}.;.*J. 
cotild  su{j^-st  to  keep  it  on  a  level  with  the  rapid  udvaiicc  of  olienkicaJ  %v 
reqtmile  io  ibii*  piTrpi>pe  have  Hec'esMtated  an  t?n]nrp^emem  nf  ihe  iwpe,  iioi%v 
wotk  has  been  tut^rca'-tfd  by  ab^iut  filly  page!*.     At  the  F-nme  tn  ■  .irr   hn*  !- 

maiiitftiti  it*  di^^iinci  lv<-  cdnrftcter  O*"  d  condt'ii^cd  fmiuuul  for  I  lie  -:  -tisd  of  all  i: 

delad  Of  mete  lI'K'^nrtMical  i"perulntion.     The  adtHiion^  have,  of  r.  '       i   nnj^mfv  in 

mejit  of  Organic  Chemjs*try,  whith  bus  made  »udi  rapid  pfffirt?**  ^iihui  r 
vet  eijuo!  attention  haf.  been  bestowed  on  the  oibef  hfttt*che^  of  the  stibject— ' 
tnargnnjc  Cbcmistiry— lo  present  all  investigation?  and  dt*eoverie*  of  finpirtiuirr. 
Ihe  repuiaiion  of  the  volume  u'^  a  complete  mantml  ^if  tlie  whole  <eienee,  admiimbl' 
leamai'.    By  the  y»e  of  a  liuiall  btu  excecdifi|:ly  elear  type  tW  tiiatter  of  a  Intgm  crtJiui 
withifi  the  (HKivenieni  and  pt^rtnbSe  ltmii»  of  a  inodernte  i^ize^l  duodecimo^  mad  U  the  Vcf y  Ww  prku 
HlJlxc'dt  It  ia  uflered  as  ooa  of  thu  i^bewpe^t  Volumes  before  the  prufe&aioa. 

A  ft?w  aotiecs  of  Ibmier  ediUonfi  arie  appeniii^* 


ErieH»it^i  work,  for  III  «iir,  h«ft 
r<i;  htJi  niti*  hnmlnftl  n\i''>  ■  i;-i;i    in 

o^irmilVl?  *Dirpe- 

!■  v-irS  ;    ■.till    Wlh    pTM  ^ 

(<#{  iifclarrtiiiEionn  hiih  tn  [i^byiiii'LttJij  uji^_>uri£ <:»&,!&  l|l# 


Pmf. 


We  kfinw  *^f  or*  better  text'tH^ok^  evpeeinLly  in  Itut 
A\tfiokiU  (le|>firtmfnt  nf  itrgaaie  chemttlry,  up^m 
wUirb  a  in  piirLieiilariy  foU  Hnd  ■atjifactnry.  We 
wi^utd  rfcommcDfl  tt  M  prec<^pu>rB  aa  a  eapltsl 
**  ortic<»  lnniilt'*  fi'tr  tliP'lf  flrii.fr  nTH  who  me  be^riajiert 
In  Ciicmiilr^,     It  ia  ■•■  luttrBLeil  wiUh  ex- 

eelteiit  wtnMt-<*iU»t  "  '  r  adtmrably  ''fot 

ap.*^-iV  X  M*rtieo.'  .. 

A  itiiAilard  mftnunl,  which  liat  Insf  enjfoyed  the 
raftatatUtn  of  emlHMJyiniBf  mnph  ktinwi^^tfiti  a  imtill 
apa'Cfi     The  *tittinf  hninrhieved  ih^rtiffi'Mi't  r:iAlc  nf 
coa#tniatioB  with  mnstcrly  ini^t     Hi? 
eiiawithiiut  b^inf  dry,  « mi  brief  wittr' 
dog mall^al or genetai.^ViTgima  Mid .  a-*-  ^ .  ,,  i. ai 


The  work  nf  Dr.  Fownei  haa  laa«:  i»e«a  L^ 
the  riubliCf  and  iti  rocrjft  Jinv?  ^**■*n  fully  np^pA 
atpd   ai   ih«  be»t   te.i  t 

eiiit«aee.    We  do  m-.  •  raafe 

■uiperinr  tf^  th»»  wnrkf*  j  iimerJl 

Grefjory^  f'f  limeJin^  l-nt  we  iny  tSml,  nm  a 
for  ■tuiFf'i]()i,  it  in  prrftrabla  to  any  of  thvm*' 
dam  JovrnnI  of  ^Utlirimi. 

A  iFurk  Wf^ll  adapted  tr»  the  w^inti  of  the  atadoDlJ 
[t  is  an  eieelieat  expf^iitiiirt  of  the  ehirf  dnetrtatfl 
oad  fnci«  of  modem  ohenijiilrv  TSjf- 1  (  t.>  » .f  r  h*.  wt>*  ir^ 
nnd  atjl]  ni4ira  the  o<iiadeD»f'<^ 
in  which  it  la  wriCtast  a.b»' 

very  pruperly  arfted  umBUat  .:     , J, 

popular.— £fd^ii&«rf  4  JoMrmai  e/  M*4ismi  Stitm€4. 


ri^KE    rVVifi    PRIZE    K?S.4T^  —  THK    EF- 

PKCTS  OF  CLIMATIC  OS  Tl'UllKCr l.nUS 
DISKA^E.  JU' Rtjwm  l-m.M  B.€  j»,i^in4-iii, 
molTHI-;  iN^f'l.tTCNCK  mF  rn  KG  NANCY  ON 
TMR  OEVELOrMENT  Of  TUIJEHCLKS     By 


FRICK  ON  RKNAUAFF^  ihcii  DisgJ" 

Dtilit  and    P«thii]fifEy,       Wm.    i.iu.ir:.LMia4.       "    - 

vol  uiOf!  t  r^jyaJ  12|nQ . ,  elytra  elotli ,    99  eenta 


HO*.      UmI 


FEBGUSSON  tWILLIAM),  F,  R.  S,, 

Pr>ifc«ior  nf  Margery  in  King"!  GoLle|^e,  Loniltin,  JbC* 

A  SYSTEM  OF  PRACTICAL  SURGERY,    Fotirth  American^  fram  the  1 

anfl  euUirged  London  e<.\ .tUm.    V&  o\\«  \aT^ft  «ttA\>e*\A\\\a>i  ^^\a\tt4  otViaWQ  M.ijl\uue^  o(  abo«t ' 
piles,  wnb  393  hafldsottn;  iW^feimva^^  i  W%A\tf£^ ,    *'i  ^.  _ 


A  work  of  original  observation  of  the  hif^heit  merit 
We  recuminend  the  creatiae  to  every  one  who  wishes 
to  become  a  correct  iiuscultator.  Rased  to  a  very 
large  extent  upon  cases  numerically  exHinined,  it 


AND   SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS.  15 

FLINT  (AUSTIN),  M.  D., 
ProfeMor  of  tke  Theory  and  Practiee  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Loniaville,  &c. 

PHYSICAL  EXPLORATION  AND  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISEASES  AFFECT- 

ING  THE  RESPIRATORY  ORGANS.     In  one  large  ajid  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra 

cloth,  636  i>aget».    $3  00. 

We  regard  it,  in  point  both  of  arrangement  and  of 
the  marked  ability  of  its  treatment  oi  the  subjects, 
as  destined  to  take  the  first  rank  in  works  of  this 
class.    So  far  as  our  information  extends,  it  has  at         _ 

present  no  equal.  To  the  practitioner,  us  well  as  •  carries  the  evidence  of  careful  study  anddiscrimina- 
the  student,  it  will  be  invaluable  in  cle-nring  up  the  j  tion  upon  every  pa?e.  It  does  credit  to  the  uutnor, 
diagnosis  of  doubtful  cases,  and  in  shedding  light ';  and,  through  him,  to  the  profession  in  this  country. 
«pou  ditlicuU  phenomena. — Buffalo  Med.  Journal.      It  is,  what  we  cannot  call  every  book  upon  auscal- 

I  tatiun,  a  readable  book.— Am.  Jour.  Med.  Seiencti. 

BY  THE  SAMS  AirTHOE.     {Note  Ready.) 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOGY,  AND 

TREATMENT  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART.      In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  about 

500  pages,  extra  cloth.     $2  75. 

From  tke  Author^s  Pre/are. 

**  In  the  preparation  of  this  volume,  the  aim  has  boon  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  medical  Mudent 
and  praclilioner  by  the  producliou  of  a  work  devoted  exoluslvely  to  dij-ea^es  of  the  heart,  and 
treatins:  eonoisely  but  comprehensively  of  the>e  diseases  with  reforenoe  to  their  diaifii<)si"«,  patho- 
logy, and  treatment.  Such  a  work,  if  ^uti^factori!y  exeouted,  it  is*  believed,  can  hardly  fail  to  prove 
acceptable,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  this  class*  of  disea>^e?*,  the  progress  made  in  their  investi- 
gation during  the  last  few  years,  and  the  absence  of  any  extended  text-book,  published  in  this 
country,  having  the  same  scope  and  objects,  since  the  app<iarance  of  Dr.  Hope's  treat i^e,  twenty 
years  ago." 

W>  do  not  know  that  Dr.  Flint  has  written  any-  j  We  have  thus  endeavored  to  present  our  readers 
thing  which  is  not  first  rate;  but  this,  his  latest  con-    with  a  fair  analysis  uf  this  remarkable  work.    Pre- 


tribution  to  medical  literature,  in  our  opinion,  sur- 
passes all  the  others.  The  work  is  most  comprehen- 
sive in  its  scope,  and  most  sound  in  the  views  it  enun- 
ciates. The  descriptions  are  clear  and  methodical ; 
the  statements  are  substantiated  by  facts,  and  are 
made  with  such  simplicity  and  sincerity,  that  with- 
out them  they  would  carry  conviction.  The  style 
is  admirably  clear,  direct,  and  free  from  dryness 
With  Dr.  Walshe's  exeelleot  treatise  before  us,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Dr.  Flint's  book  is 
the  best  work  on  the  heart  in  the  Enfflisb  langnage. 
^Boiton  Mid.  and  Surg.  Journaly  Deo.  15,  1850. 


ferring  t«»  employ  the  very  words  of  the  distinguished 
author,  wherever  it  was  possible,  we  have  essayed 
to  cohdonse  into  the  briefest  space  a  general  view  of 
his  observations  and  suggestions,  and  to  direct  the 
attention  of  our  brethren  to  the  aboundin^r  stores  of 
valuable  matter  here  collected  and  arrauged  for  their 
use  and  instruction.  No  medical  library  will  here- 
after be  considered  complete  without  this  volume; 
and  we  trnst  it  will  promptly  find  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  every  Ametican  student  and  physician.^ 
iV.  Am.  Med.  Chir.  Review ^  Jan  1880. 


QRAHAM  (THOMAS),  F.  R.  8., 
THE  ELEMENTS  OF  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  including  the  Applica- 

tion»  of  the  Science  in  the  Arts.  New  and  much  enlarged  edition,  by  Henry  Watth  and  Robert 
Bridges,  M.  D.  Complete  in  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  over  800  very  large 
pages,  with  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  wood-cut.*,  extra  cl«th.    $4  00. 

3*^  Part  II.,  completing  the  work  from  p.  431  to  end,  with  Index,  Title  Matter,  fire,  may  be 
separate,  cloth  backs  and  paper  sides.    Price  S2  50. 
From  Prof.  E.  N.  Horsfordy  Harvard  College.      i  afford  to  be  without  this  edition  of  Prof.  Graham's 
It  has,  in  its  earlier  and  less  perfect  editions,  been  |  Klements.-Si7/ima«'«  Journal,  March,  IMd. 
familiar  to  me,  and  the  excellence  of  its  plan  and       p^^^  p^^f  Woleott  Oihbs,  N.  Y.  Free  Academy. 
the  clearness  and  completeness  of  it:i  discussions,  !      »^  ,  .  ^    .     i..  <      >.  ^ 

have  long  been  my  admiration.  i  .   ^^^  ^?''f '»  an  admirable  one  in  all  respects,and 

^  Its  republication  here  cannot  fml  to  exert  a  positive 

No  reader  of  English  works  on  this  science  can    influenceupon  the  progress  of  science  in  this  country. 


GRIFFITH  (ROBERT  E.),  M.  D.,  &c. 

A  UNIVERSAL  FORMULARY,  containing  the  methods  of  Preparing  and  Ad- 
ministering Officinal  and  other  Medicines.  The  whole  adapted  to  Physicians  and  Pharmaceu- 
lists.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  with  numerous  additions,  by  Robert  P.  Thomas. 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Mediea  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  large  and 
handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  650  pages,  double  columns.  S3  00;  or  in  sheep,  $3  25. 
It  was  a  work  requiring  much  perseverance,  and  It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  books  a  country  practi- 
when  published  was  looked  upon  a-i  by  far  the  best  tioiur  can  possibly  have  in  his  possestion.— Medical 
work  of  its  kind  that  had  issued  from  the  American    Chtonide. 

press.    Prof  Thomas  has  certainly  ''improved."  a.«       ^he  amount  of  useful,  every-day  matter.for  a  prac 
well  as  added  ioihi8FoTtnulary,and  ha.*  rendered  It    ^1^,,,^  physician,  in  really  immense." Boston  Med. 
addiiionaily  deserving  of  the  confidence  of  phnrma-    ^^^  <;,^y,,  jourrial 
ceutJsts  and  physicians.-^m.  Journal  of  Pharmacy.         ^.^  ^^.^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^.^^j^,^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

We  arc  happy  to  announce  a  new  and  improved  |„,pr„vcd  by  the  revifion  and  ample  additions  of  Dr. 
edition  of  this,  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  useful  Tf,„ma«.  and  is  now,  we  believe,  one  of  the  most 
works  that  have  emanated  from  an  American  pen  ^o,„piei^  works  of  if»  kind  in  any  language.  The 
Itwoulddo  credit  to  any  country,  and  will  be  found  addmons  amount  to  about  wventy  pares,  and  no 
of  daily  usefu  ness  to  practitioners  of  ini-duine;  it  is  ^.^^^^  ^^^  ^een  spared  to  include  in  them  all  the  re- 
better  adapted  to  their  purposes  than  the  dispensaio-  ^^,„  improvements  which  have  been  published  in 
Ties.- Southern  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal.  medical  journaU.  and  systematic  treatises.    A  work 

This  is  a  work  of  six  hundred  and  fiAyone  pages     of  this  kind  cppears  to  us  iiidispeuvabie  lo  the  physi- 
embracing  all  on  the  subject  of  preparing  and  admi-    cian,  and  there  is  none  we  can  more  cordially  recoB- 
uisterinc  medicines  that  can  be  desired  by  the  physi     mend.~iY.  Y.  Journal  of  Medidfu, 
eimn  ajia  p/iannaeeotiat—  Wltsttm  Lanett,  \ 


GROSS  {SAMUEL  OJ,   M.  D., 
PrnrOMortif  Surf  pry  in  the  Jctfrrmn  MniirHl  CnUrfeof  Fktl«i}sl]MIJA,  itft* 

How  Et«dj,  Aaguit,  1SJ9. 
A  SYSTRM  OF  SURGERY:  Patbolngical,  DlagDOstie,  f keripwitlo,  ana  Open.  I 

Itvm.  llhMralt;d  b^'  NiKK  Hi^RDiiffB  AKD  TmniT-mx  EitQRAVtKGs.  fn  two  lame  md  bpvolifdiT  I 
Ijrmted  o<*iiivu  votutne^f  of  uemrly  iw«Qiy-faur  hiLadred  piif«»;  fttron^jy  bQUtid  m  kittbet,  wA] 
mlw^  banJi.    Prio«  #12. 

*'  The  filjjeci  of  ihi*  work  i*  to  fumifili  a  iij-^tf^matic  and  compretieiifii^  tremtife^ 
praL^licc  (if  *iif^ry»  oaot»idefi^d  in  ibe  bn^ude*!  f-enfc;  one  ihai  #iiiiM  tern*  trir 
(flithfiiS  (ind  iivniittblci  f  uidi^  in  kia  tJaily  miitine  of  doty-     U  ha^  beiMi  loo  luwcli  lij-  . 
ffii  writer*  on  ihi«  d^parlmenl  of  I  he  henling  ort  \o  omit  ceriain  topie*  •lloii-  i-  r.    ,i;.J  '  .  'jw^k  t 
♦ifhtT?  ut  imdue  IwfljoriliT  evitk'ntly  a**ijming-  ihal  ih^if  irader*  could  rt-titniv  -> 
frtiin  oiher  f^ourc-t^n,  or  ihai  what  ha*,  hc^n  thiis  sUg^hte^d  ii^ofno  p 
liii«  been  to  enibriire  the  wholt*  doniMirt  of  surj^ry,  *nd  to  allol  d  ■ 
to  Niftico  in  ihe  great  famdy  of  eliernaldin^apeBiifidaneidcnt*,     Iht^  mr  iiEi>  f>nr':> 
plishrd*  i*  i«  not  for  me  tu'detf^rmine.     It  may  tafely  be  offiritipd^  ht^wcvcrt  I  bin 
nroprrly  appertaining  l<i«urgpt?ry^  that  will  not  be  found  to  be  dii^cu*;^,  to  a  gn^orr 
jn  tii*?^  tMlnmt;".    If  a  liinfrr  »pac^fli«ii  iii  ciiMomary  has  been  devoted  i 
inAiifiun^Ltifjit  and  its  renults,  ot  the  gi^ai,  principles  of  sursrery*  it  b  be<: 
i;-rotiitded  upon  bag  and  close  ob^i^^ftl ion,  Ihat  th^cre  am  no  aiibject^  ^oii:;,-    ,, ,,<,., 
gentTftl  praeiiitoner.    Special  atl«aUon  baa  alMj  been  bestowed  Ufion  th^  di^riCDUiation  o/ di 
ind  an  tdiiboi^te  chapter  has  been  ialrodticed  on  gVDeroil  diB^Tio<^i?<.^^ 

That  the-^  HitcntiLjiii^  have  liecfi  carded  t^ntin  the  fullefi  J!  -  ^i-if^l 

T*hovvti  by  the  grt* at  esliMit  *t(  the  work*  and  the  ten^h  of  t 

coiicvntraling  on  Ihr  ta^k  hi*  ^tudie*  und  bit*  e^pfrienne,  (^ "  i  _    ^ 

y^Ar*  of  Jecturitii^  <m  surgical  topioi  bave  ^ivt^n  bim  of  the  wuH:^  ut  the  |irofps?»on* 


Of  Dr^  Grof  i^B  treattte  on  Surf  erj  we  can  my 
act  nuiTt  thuti  ihit  it  it  the  mo»i  elabcntte  aod  com- 

Eltrn^  work  <in  thii  l>nineh  nf  ihr  trAiid^  art  wtiieti 
M  rvet  hr^ii  pahliirird  tn  uny  eountry,  A  iyt- 
temiiUe  w<nkt  it  tidmiti  wf  no  aaalytieal  reviflw; 
bui^,  4ld  our  iiiace  permit^  we  aliuiiltJ  glatSJy  five 
ivmo  ex t met!  rrt*m  it,  roenatile  oar  refill ^ra  to  jadge 
of  tjie  e^Hanienl  ityl^  i>(  the  lUthnT,  antl  theejihsqai* 
iHg  way  in  whieh  eftrh  aidiji-ct  ii  treatint.— Dwbf^M 

Tba  vptk  !■  i«»  auporinr  to  ita  pre<teeeuafi  in 
mavtpr  »ind  e^test,  a«  well  a<  in  JUuBtratiaD*  aod 
•tyle  of  iiublleatlatt,  tbat  we  em.a  hcinestly  reeom- 
m*n4  it  »■  tba  l>e«t  work  iff  ib«  kiad  to  be  takea 
tinmetiy  the  youag  pi^etitlDf]et.^^l,m.  SUd.  Jv^trn-t 
Jaa, ISOO. 

Tlie  treatlte  of  Pr<*f.  GruM  ia  notf  tberefVire,  a 
laeTe  tejtt-tMHTl:  im  uadergf radnatw,  Iml  a  cyatema- 
lie  reeord  f»f  m^*fe  tliaa   thirty  yeiirt*  experienee, 
rimdmr,  and  rrHeeiion  by  n  man  of  nhtervaEinnf 
ti^nnd  Jiirtfl^mPTit,  And  f  Arfi  f^rnetiea]  taet,  and  ab  aaeh 
riepervfi  f<>  hi^t!>  mnk  Willi  t*n*  Teii#wnrtt  priNlue- 
tif«Ba  of  ■  iinohi.r  elm>^aeijer4  bv  Vjilml  aind  Bnypr\  of 
Fraaci^*  "f  Ibtm*  of  Crtfibua,  tflitajuii,  und  l^nt.^rrr- 
bee4,  fif  Oefmaay      H^nre,  w^  do  iim;   ' 
axpff:jii  t^l44^  U|>tat«tD  tbnl  it  wiU  mpt*- 
SHmt  eleViitCft  prmiltim  jfi  ffjirH  f  i  rsi 
beeugjv^nt*)  .  .  '.v.tJi 

of  Perirint  tn  V  «  Hf^w- 

niiwa  tn  Phyaj I ■  I  ,      -  ..         i^mtniit^ 


At  jireaetit*  howcrer,  obf  ^ibjeel  iw  nM  to  reTlie<i 
Ihe  work  llliia   we  |^nfpr>*<  f)^ 

ilfnply^  tn  nnfinnni^i^   in    >i,  iji 

mrflitrtime  our  Ffur^rrf  mnv  mm 

wUijoqtejprM'- 

ih'**?   two  VOlii>' 

aelf  H  lnvririg  ni-.ta^nnrrj  t 

HDii  to  tiia  iDfJuitry  and  Wn   ■  mt^of^ 

Viiih  ftleaaiife  Wf»  reenfd  t}|«<  eonipVtiiin  M  Utk 

lonf-aoticipited  wurk.     The  reputatti'^  wMai  Hw 
aaiaor  bna  for  man?  yenra  itiifair* 
geoD  nfld  aai  writrr,  hfid  prepar- 
treatiM  of  jrf*nt  ^i<'cU''iiee  and  ■ 
confeia  wr  '      ;    i.  mPiitiM  pr^-fmrr 

Wblcb  IK  lip  rrunl  ctmiplef*  iriMl 

•  uifery  (  .  d,  either  ta  tJtiia  or  « 

couDlr)',  nt)!]   w^    m[|;hi,   perhnpt,   aafelr 
moit  orifiaal.    TberFisno  autij^et  t>eti>Dfi 
perly  C(i  •li^p<^ry  wbieh  ^flt  iiof    rf^#'cvrd'  ' 
authotadue  ahare  of  .  " 

rUeii  »  want  in  iiiJTffi. 
hpcn  ffft  tiy  pmetito'i 
f"  pracriea]  ' 

..-nl;  a*  itn  l 

Ti'iumrii'l  r.j  hinj  for  h(M  r\xtn>>f\i  in\;   i\u,^ ,_    __ 

helmlf^-Af   V    Mo%mv  JEtWtw  «»/  Bujftit  Mi4 
J&uitmA\  Oct.  1850. 


abmitAMEH 


IT  TH«  aAMV  AtTTHOE. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.    Third  eaitmti,  tio 

reviewed  aud  f  ivaijy  improved.     In  of!«  tair;i;«  and  v^ry  baodeiome  or^laro  volutiw,  Willi  «btfllt  I 

bundled  ai^d  AAy  beautifttl  illuMf ralion»f  of  which  »  laive  number  are  frota  ufi^nal  drnwix^^ 
Price  in  eiim  cloth,  »4  73 j  leather,  riised  baod«,  ^5  25.    {Lattiy  Ptthiithid,) 
The  very  rapid  advan£?e*  in  ''     "  -  of  Patholofic^J  Anatomy  during  Ibe  la-r 

laddered  eiwentia]  a  thorough  i  of  ibi^  work,  witli  a  view  of  makitig  i  > 

neniof  the  pref^nt  Ktnte  oftb^         ^  The  very  capeM  mson^sr  in  which  Ihi- 

esecateti  ii^nd  the  nmotinl  of  aJieraiiun  which  it  ha?  undergone,  have  enabled  the  aiabvr  tai 
«  with  Ibe  martv  chanifc*  and  improx'ement*  now  iairodu<>ed,  ibe  work  may  be  reganSed  aji 
a  new  trealiiMt,^^  while  the  cfTart^  of  the  author  have  bees  seconded  as  rcfmrde  Ihe  itiee 
ex&t^UlioA  of  the  volume,  rendering  it  one  <»f  tbe  bandsaraect  productiona  «f  Ibe  AmericMi  ] 

We  mir»t  ajti^'i'-lv  i^iinffrii^jlj^ip  tKe  JiuLhor  ob  the  .      We  h&ve  been  favorahlv  innnfr  •»r,i  uritli  1%^ 
aiiecieitfid  iii'i:  onplrahedhii    rat  iJWTiaer  in  wtiif  h  Dr  Gm 


propMaril  r*h  i '  '  mi  rnbty  eal 

PutatedloeJl  .,.      -  ,.jt  bfrca  felt  lo 

eltiit  In  thii  ilrparEiufiH  *A  mt^ietui  Utt^ratuTe,  and 
at  tiu'b  muBt  hws^ma  very  wiilely  eiri'ulated  ainotigBt 
atl  elatiM^i  of  tke  profeuiioa.^  Dit^iin  Qmfifitrlf 
/turn.  a/Mil.  S^umu  »«*▼*  IS*?. 


nf  iLffnrdiDf  a  enfn;ireJi«Qjir 


itate  of  the  literatDTP 
lave  muiih  pteuurr 
dor  raadert,  at  we  i 
dillitefll  fMrtianl  and  t 
C7Arm.,  Sept.  laST, 


n-  F. 


«ha| 


BT  TSE  BAMS  AttTHOE. 

A  PRACTICAL  TU¥.ATIS¥^  O^  lOUFAQ^  BODtES  IK  THE  ATR-PASJ 


ANU   SCIENTIFIC  PU  BL1UAT10N3. 


GROSS  (SAMUEL   DJ,   M.  D., 

PrcifFHBor  f>r  Sar^tfT}'  (a  ihfi  JmlffinHiB  M«(tictil  Colilflfe  of  PhLlmdfilphlmi  Ste. 

A   PRACTICAL    TREATISE   ON   TEE    DISEASES,    INJURTEvS,  AND 

MALFORMATIONS  OF  THE  iTBtNARV  BLADDEEL,  THE  PROSTATE  GLAND,  AND 
THE  liRETHRA.  Secofid  Edition,  revised  nnd  mueh  enlarged,  wtlh  one  hundred  and  efghty* 
four  illij^fmtjofist.  In  one  large  atid  verj'  hsindsome  octavo  votumOj  of  oirer  nine  hundred  po^ji. 
In  leaLiier,  raided  baod^,  $5  25;  e^ira  doth,  f4  75, 

PKilntophtcnl  in   tidfriign,  inHhiidical  in  iU  Kr>  f  Kgre*  witli  bi,  that  thrrfi  tit  so  wnrk  in  the  EngUfli 
rmiiirineiit,Eirnplci«nd  t«iuRd  in  iti  prncticfl^ldeuili,    lan|fii«|7e  which  cnn  malte  uny  Ju»t  prrteMiaa*  (d 


I4d  tn  I«itv«!  ifxrfifllyanj'thiQr  to 


it  riu}^in  irutli  br 

b«  driired  on  io  imporcsut  a  iabject,— Beitm 


Whoever  will  peruie  Ihf  VHjt  amnnnt  nf  valniible 
pnctieai  iafornuitiua  it  fsoatjimi,  wdL|  we  Lb  isle ;, 


be  iti  eqaHL—iV'  Y^  Jourmai  of  Mediciiu. 

A  volume  r«]»Let«  with  truthi  aad  ttrinciplea  of  the 
]tin4>4t  Talii«  in  Uic  inveitj ration  of  tJieie  diMtumeM*^- 
Amtricat^  Mtdicat  JomrnAl . 


^V  QFIAY  tHENRY),   F.  R.  S,, 

P  LreforeT  on  Anatamy  at  BU  G«r>Tg;e*i  Hritpilalt  L^iadoii,  &«. 

I      ANAT03IY,  DESCRiniVE  AND  SUBGICAL.      The  Dmwitags  by  H    Y. 

I  CxATEftf  M  IXt  IftJ*  Lteinon^trRlar  ori  Anamniy  ai  iSl*  G^oor^'i*  Hospital*  ibe  Dj*.pecTion»  joMitly 

I  by  tiie  AcrxHoit  and  Dr.  Cartkiu     In  one  mngtiiticeni  imperial  oclavo  volume,  of  Timdy  800 

^^^pagv'e,  wiih  301  large  and  eluKHirule  engruvJiigii  oq  Wixad»  Price  ia  extra  cloih}  SO  25;  leatj]£r 
^^ftlAlMd  band^,  S7  00.  (Now  KfWyO 
^^^The  aiiih<jr  has  endeavored  jn  tliia  work  (o  cover  a  more  exiended  range  of  subject  a  than  tft 
fn^loniary  in  the  ordinary  lexi^book^^  by  givinf  not  only  the  delaila  neceMary  fof  ihtf  frludentT  bnl 
aim  the  ujfiplieaiion  of  tboiw  detailH  in  the  pmelice  of  medicine  and  Margery ^  ihyt*  fender ing  jt  both 
a  guide  tor  the  leafnerT  and  an  admirable  work  of  wie pence  tor  the  active  praclirioner.  The 
engravings  form  a  special  feaiure  in  (he  work,  mafiy  of  ihem  being  the  size  of  naiure^  nearly  all 
oniinal,  Bad  having  the  naniew  of  the  variou*  parts  printed  on  the  body  of  the  cnt,  in  pluc«  of  figor^* 
of  refereni^e  with  dewcripfions  al  the  foot.  They  thus  form  a  cumpl<?t«?  and  (Splendid  wsricsi,  which 
will  greaily  ftii#i*t  the  Mudent  ia  obtninmga  elenr  idea  of  Aaatomy,  and  will  afpH>  s't^rve  1o  refref^h 
the  memory  of  thoie  who  may  &ud  in  the  exij^ncieaof  prB4::iic%  ihe  ntioe»»-iiy  of  recajlingthe  details 
of  the  diiwecting  room ;  while'  eorabining,  a»  it  doesi^  *  complete  Atlas  of  Anatomy,  wuh'a  Ihoroogh 
treatise  mi  system  alio,  descfiptivcT  and  npplied  Analomy^  the  work  will  be  found  of  eH,7-iMitial  usw 
to  all  phyi^icTanB  who  receive  fitodent*  in  their  olTif*^,  refievntig  both  preceptor  and  pupii  of  muck 
labor  in  tny  ing  the  ground  wort  oJ  a  thoruugh  medical  education- 
The  work  brfare  ui  fi  one  eull tied  m  the  htgh^nt  i  tn  eJtJFt  jii  ttits  erraatiry,    Mr.  Qrny  writei  thrmigb' 


praite«  pad  we  accrrrdjntly  wdcnmA  tt  ai  aval  a 
able  adilLti4i]]  to  medieai  lit^rHtuTfi^  [nteffnediiite 
in  fulneiiof  detail  between  the  treat iiei  of  Star 
pey  and  of  WtlAonTit"  ehuracteri'tie  merit  hm  la 
tae  number  nnd  exefheuire  of  the  engraviD^i  it 
eontaim.  M<)it  of  thne  are  ort^lnfltJ^  of  mueh 
larger  itiaa  nrdmnry  ajze.,  aad  ndminibly  e^eeuleil. 
Ttie  varioni  parts  are  also  !etiefed  after  the  plan 
■itoH^d  Ln  HoldeQ't  Oiren|n|[yK  U  would  be  tiii^* 
ealt  til  ovttr-eitiniHte  the  advantatea  ederrd  bj  (bit 
mnde<  of  pic'nridl  iticifi  ration-  Bcrceif  lifamfnti^ 
muielea,  blnodvettieU,  «ind  nervet  arc^  each  In  turn 
feared^  ani]  tniifked  wiih  iheir  njjipriipriattc  nRmei; 
thuA  eaai^l  tag  itie  itudent  to  ci  mprehead,,  at  a  |;lnncep 
what  woulo  otneTWiae  ofc^n  l»e  ii^norei?,  ur  at  au^* 
rale,  acquired  fnly  by  proUinred  jind  irJciome  ap- 
plteation.  la  r!oocluRii>ii^Wf?  nenrlilyfrtimmt'^nd  the 
work  (^f  Mt.  Gray  to  the  atteniuin  of  ftn*  mAiital 
profrBsJoni,  fe^tinf  eertiiin  tanr  \t  th^^ald  be  regarded 


im%  with  both  bfaache'a  of  hii  siit>/eet  in  view,  fiii 
deieription  of  e»eh  panieuUr  part  ii  r^diiiwed  bjr  ■ 
aoiiee  nf  iti  telationt  to  tje  imrt*  with  whieh  it  ii 
eoiiDifetH ,  end  Ihji,  too,  iuffiriently  ample  for  nil 
the  parp^rseK  of  tbe  operative  ■urjzeon^  After  de^ 
■eribing  the  boaet  and  maacliMt  he  f^ivri  a  coaeite 
atalemeflC  of  tht  fractures  to  whii^h  the  honea  of 
the  eztremitiei  art  moit  liable^  tngelher  with  the 
amonnt  and  directioa  of  the  dijiplaci^inenl  Of  whiek 
the  fragm^aiti  are  iuhjected  by  mtiicnIaT  action^ 
Tbfl  acelion  on  artenet  is  ri^innrlciibly  full  aod  nr- 
eurate^  Nat  only  Je  the  surgical  aaatornv  givea  lo 
every  Impurtaat  vf^ttvi,  with  direetioni  for  its  iijj^a- 
tiou,  byt  *it  thtt  rni:l  of  ibi^  detivriptiuii  or  e»ch  arte.' 
rinl  irurik  we  have  a  useful  aiiiu.ni.ary  of  the  irregu- 
luritiea  which  ntny  occur  in  iii  ongiu,  c^tufjc^  and 
tcrraiaatioa^^J?.  A^  Mtd^  Ckir,  Htvitw^  Mar.  16^9* 

Mr*  Gray^a  book»  in  eJieeUenoy  of  arrangement 


ai  nne  of  themost  vuJLable  contrjnaiinai.  ev«F  nmde    ■*»'*  eompLetetifis  of  ^raeeuliou,  weteds  any  work 


lo  educatioDj^l  iiieralure — A\  If.  Momtkif  RevlfV}, 
Dec.  I65tf, 

la  this  vieWi,  we  regard  the  work  of  Mr^  Gruy  mji 
far  better  udJiplf^d  to  the  wnnta  of  tbe  prnft^siW, 
and  espccinUy  of  the  itad^nt^  thuu  any  treutfte  on 
anatomy  yat  published  jn  tb  is  country.  It  it  drstioed. 
we  beiieve,  to  supr  rseda  ikl  oiherB,  both  aa  a  maaual 
of  dtsK'ctioaSi  and  a  staadard  of  rafeteneA  tn  the 
iludent  of  general  qf  relative  anatomy. —JY'.  T, 
JaMmtii  of  Medicine,  Nov,  tB5f). 

This  is  by  all  eomparisou  the  most  excel  lea  I  work 
on  Anntomy  extant.  Jtis  jast  the  lhin|f  that  haa 
been  InngO'^atrrd  by  the  nrofrsiloii.  With  nieh  a 
Ifuide  aa  this,  the  itudrut  n(  uriAtoniy^  the  praeti- 
tioner  of  medielnet  and  the  surficnl  devotee  have 
all  a  newerf  cleHfer,  and  more  in«dtii.aE  hght  thrown 
npon  tbfi  intricacies  und  myBteriei  nf  this  w^ndtr" 
FdI  leienr^e,  and  are  thus  cnablcid  to  accomplish  re- 
■alts  which  hitherto  Kemed  poiiible  only  to  the 
apecinliit^  The  plates,  which  are  copied  frri'm  re-^ 
cent  divflCf:'' i<<iis,  areao  well  execnted,  that  the  most 
aaperfirinl  ohterver  cannot  fail  to  purt-eive  the  poii- 
tions;  f  alar  km K^  nnd  distinctive  feiUiirrt  fif  thH  vnri- 
onapartiT  i^md  tu  take  in  more  ojf  mnatcHuy  al  agUnce, 
than  bj  nuiny  lonir  hours  of  diligent  study  avti  tbe 
moat  eruftkte  treatiie^  or^  perhapa,  at  the  distecting 
Uble  ittelf,— Mid  Jt^iirn,  gf  N.  Caroiima,  Uct.  ISafl. 

For  t^i*[  troly  admirable  work  the  profession  is 
lade b ted  to  the  disttaguishcd  outhor  f>f  "  Gray  on 
the  Spleen .^^    The  voeancy  it  ill i  liaa  been  long  felt 


on  saati^my  hitherto  publJiUed  la  the  English  Ian* 
guHge,  D^i>rdiug  a  eonipl'Otet  view  of  tbe  t  true  tare  ^^f 
the  nuniHD  boLJy,  with  eipectal  reference  tn  practicuj 
■  urgery,  t'husthevalumecondtituifitj^pr.rfectboiik 
of  reference  for  the  itmeti  tinner,  demaniJing  a  place 
in  even  Ehe  most  limited  Ubrary  of  ihc  phyBician  or 
surgeon^  nnd  n  work  of  nect^ssity  for  the  itudrat  to 
fix  in  his  miuct  what  he  has  lenroedhy  rhe  diiiecting 
knife  from  the  hook  of  nature-— r4<  Duhtin  Qttar- 
Urljf  JoMTn&l  of  Medf.  Stirn€«*y  Nov.  Ib-'i^. 

In  our  Judgment,  the  mode  of  iHujitriiiion  adopted 
in  the  present  vnlums  cimnot  bat  present  many  ad- 
nntages  to  the  student  of  anntomy*  To  the  xealntia 
difciple  of  VesaltUAT  earnestly  d«>girouft  of  real  im- 
prove men  t^  the  book  will  certainly  be  of  immense 
value;  but,  at  the  snme  time,  we  must  also  cnnfeia 
tbat  to  th4>ie  ahfiplv  deEiroos  nf  ^' cramming^'  it 
will  beaa  undoubted  podtaad.  The  peculiar  iitlue 
of  Mr.  Gray's  mode  of  illmtratioa  is  nowhere  more 
markedly  evident  than  in  tbe  ehapter  on  niiteology, 
and  eipeeially  in  those  portions  whicb  treat  of  the 
bnnei  of  the  Jicad  and  of  tb?!r  tie vet'ip meat.  The 
study  of  thrsi?  part»  ii  thui  made  one  of  comparative 
ej<»p,  if  noEof  poiitjvepleu»»rr  ;  snit  thote  bufheara 
of  the  student,  the  temporal  nmi  sphenoid  b^'^net^  are 
■horn  of  half  their  termrs,  Ii  ii,  in  our  eHiimationi 
an  admirable  and  complete  text-book  for  the  atndeat| 
and  a  useful  W4>i^k  of  reference  for  the  nractjtionef  I 
itf  pictorial  character  forming  »  luivf  1  element,  to 
whick  we  have  aTrenily  snfTiclently  nlludedr— ^m^ 
Jpitrfi.  Mitd.  8ci.^  Jul^}  165S». 


18  BLANGHARD   ft   LEA'S   MEDICAL 

GIBSONS  INSTITUTES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  {  tiona.  by  Joixph  Lxidt,  M.  D.  In  one  Tolonf, 
SL'UG1:RV.  Eif^hth  rdition,  improved  and  al-  I  very  lan^e  imperial  quarto, extra  cloth,  witii3S0 
tertd.    With  thirty-four  plates.    In  twohandaome        copper* plate  ngurea,  plain  and  colored,   $&00. 

;:^atrr;r:l;rr>;n7rf6?0.*^^^     ''"^  ^«"'    hughes.  INTRODUCTION  to   THE  PR  AC 
eARDNKK'S  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY,  for  the 

use  of  Studrnti  and  the  Profession.  In  one  royal 
.  l2mo.  vol.,  cloth,  pp.  306,  with  wood-cuts.  SI* 
OLUGE'S  ATLAS  OF   PATHOLOGICAL   HIS- 

TOLOGY.     Translated,  with  Notes  and  Addi- 


TICE  OF  AUSCULTATIOxN  AND  OTHER 
MODES  OP  PHYSICAL  DlAGN(»SIS.  IX  Dlft- 
EASES  OP  THE  LUNGS  AND  HEART.  Se- 
cond edition  1  vol.  royal  Umo.,  sx.  cloth,  pp. 
301.    tlOO. 


HAMILTON  (FRANK  H.),  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Surgery,  in  Buffuln  Medical  College,  Ac. 

A  COMPLETE  TREATISE  ON  FRACTURES  AND  DISLOCATIONS.    Ii 

one  lai-src  und  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  750  pages,  with  nearly  300  illiutrationd.    $1 25. 

{Now  liftniy^  January,  l^^iX).) 

Thert'  are  few  Kiibjcots  of  more  immediate  importance  to  the  general  practitioner  than  tbo«e 
which  this  volume  so  fully  and  ably  eluciduteft.  Every  phy>iciau  is  liable  at  any  monneot  tohafc 
hii«  bkiil  put  to  the  te.^^t  by  obscure  and  doubtful  ca^e«,  on  the  event  of  which  may  perhaps  depend 
the  future  usefulness  of  the  patient  and  the  reputation  of  the  ^uriBreon;  the  frequency  of  Ihi*  dass 
of  injuries  and  the  number  of  trials  for  mal-practice  thence  arising,  rendering  m  familiarity  wil^ 
their  duigno.>iis  and  a  knowledge  of  the  best  plans  of  treatment  one  ofthe  moat  valuable  acquiMtioas 
that  the  :reneral  pructitioner  can  have.  JSotwiihstanding  this,  the  language  aft  yet  cuntaioa  no 
complete  work  treating  the  whole  subject  in  a  thorough  manner,  so  that  Dr.  iIaiDiltoD*s  work  can 
hardly  fail  to  bi;  hailed  by  the  profession  as  an  important  addition  to  medical  literature.  One  vain* 
able  feature  of  his  labors  will  oe  found  in  the  thon>ughne»s  with  which  be  has  deM^ritied  and  ooB- 
pared  all  the  various  plans  of  treatment  that  have  l)cen  t*ugge9ted  or  employed,  and  the  care  with 
which  he  presents  the  numerous  improvements  and  inventions  made  by  American  surgeons  in 
aimplifyin^  and  perfecting  the  apparatus  made  use  of.  Much  of  this  matter  has  hitherto  lain 
buried  in  .liMirnuls  and  Transactions,  inacccstible  to  active  practitioners,  and  when  thus  diligently 
■ought  out,  bronsht  together,  and  contrasted,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  productive  of  a  marked  advance  in 
the  treatment  of  iiie.<e  accidents.  Dr.  Hamilton  has  been  known  for  many  years  by  his  researches 
on  these  t»)pics ;  his  pa|)ers  on  various  pointy  connected  with  them  are  everywhere  cited  as  autho- 
rity, and  the  present  volume,  combining  the'exiK'ricnce  of  long  and  extensive  practice  with  wide 
reading  and  careful  rellection,  ninbt  prove  a  standard  of  reference  alike  for  student  and  practitioner. 


HOBLYN  (RICHARD  D.),  M.  D. 
A  DICTIONARY  OP  THE  TERMS  USED  IN  MEDICINE   AND  THE 

COLIjATKK.'VL  SCIhlNCES.  A  new  Amcrimn  edition.  Revised,  with  numerous  Additions 
by  Isaac  Hays,  M.  D.,  editor  of  the  *•  American  Jouninl  of  the  Medical  Sciences."  In  one  large 
royal  I'^ino.  volume,  leather,  of  over  r)00  double  columned  pages.     $1  50. 

To  both  praotitionrr  and  studrnt,  we  ree«»inineml  We  knuw  of  no  dictionary*  better  arranerd  and 
this  dictionary- UK  liriiifiT  couvcnicnt  iii  i»izr,  accurate  uda|>tcd.  It  is  not  encumbered  wiUi  I  he  olisclrtetermi 
in  definition,  and  Riitficienti\  full  and  complete  for  <»f  a  l)><;one  ai;e,  but  it  contains  all  tim:  areni'Wia 
ordinary  c«tnHultation.— rArtr/f5/o«  Mtd.  Joum.  u»»c  ;  emhrannif  every  department  of  me«hcal  sciesce 

Ifoblyn  liaK  always  hcen  a  favorite  dicti<.narv,  and     *^"^^'"  ^"  ^^'^  ^ery  latest  dutv.—Westrrn  Land. 
in  its  pr''K«-nt  enlirfrcd  ami  impmvcil  form  will  pivt  ,      IIoMyn'ji  Dictionary  has  l(»n«  !»een  a  favorite  w:;a 
greater  sat i.Ht';i«>tion  than rver.    The  Anirrican  cdifi»r,     us      It  is  tlic  b'-st  hook  of  definitions  we  liave.  ain: 
Dr.  Hayp.  liMH  iuMde  msuiy  very  valuable  additions     ouyht   alw:«\s   to  he   upon  the    student's  tsl»Je.— 
— N.J.M'il.  Rtf'orter.  Southfrn  Mfil.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

IlOlJ.AMrs     MI'.Dir.VL    N()Ti:S    AM)     lU:- I  TOLOGY.    Kijrhth  e«iitjon.   Extcnsivly  revised 

KLIit'TlO.\>      Kroni  the  tiiiid  London  «diti«>n.  and  inodilicd.     In  two  l«t rife  oi-i.ivo  \o:uniea,  cx- 

In  ore  n.Hndis.  nic  ort.ivo  voiuiue,  extra  cio|j.  .*3.  tr  i  rioiii,  oi  more  than  1000  iMigris,  with  i»vtr  "y^v 

HORNF.irs   sri:ClAL   ANATOMY   AM)   IIlS- |  iilustruiions.    jfO  On. 

HABERSHON  fS.  O.),  M.  D., 

A8«!i«t.i[.t  Pliysioiaii  t<Mind  Lecliireroii  .M.ttrria  Mediea  and  Tlierapeutics  at  Gay's  Hi>spital,  &c. 

PATll(H.()(;i(\\L   AND    PJIACTICAIi  OIJSHKVATIONS  1)N  JilSKASES 

OF  'J'NK  AIJ.MKNTAK'V  CANA  L.  (K.-r>IML\(Tr.<,  ?^TC)MAC'H.  CVECL^M,  AND  INTES 
TINI^"^.  Willi  i!'ii««irhii.'n>  on  Wi  cd.  In  one  liund-oiue  ooluvo  volume  uf  312  ]»uge»,  cxlr^ 
cloth.      517.').     (.Yorr  A''r/./y.) 

JONES  (C.    HANDFIELD),  F.  R.  S..  8l  EDWARD  H.  SIEVEKINQ,   M.D. 

Assistant  Physicians  and  Lecturers  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  London. 

A  MANUAL  OF  J>ATH0L0(5ICA1.  ANATOMY.     First  American  Edition, 

Revi-cd.     With  three  hinidred  and  nniety-^evvn  handsome  wi>od  engravings.     In  one  large  and 

l>euutilul  «>i"tJiVo  volume  of  nearly  T.'MJ  paijo,  leather.     53  7.'). 

As  a  ciM('i-:e  rcx»-l)ook,  citntaiMii!?,  in  a  coiuJensed  In  oiferimj  the  at>ove  tilled  work  to  the  pntdic,  the 
form,  a  e«'Ui;il"te  ••utlinr  i»f  what  !•*  known  in  the  Authors  have  not  attempieii  to  intrude  new  views  i»a 
doninin  of  |».irhol<>ji«a!  Anatomy,  it  is  perhnps  the  tiuir  profcBuinnHl  brelhrcu,  Out  simply  to  Uy  befors 
best  work  in  the  Kn^jlisli  lanfruajje.  lt»i;rr:it  merit  them,  what  has  lon^;  been  wanted,  an  outlio'e  of  the 
Coin«i«:s  iM  its  i'<)m;>Iet»nesB  aiidhrcvity,  and  \u  th^s  present  condition  o(  patliol(>gical  Hiiatoiny.  In  this 
respect  it  sii;^plieB  a  creal  de8  deratum'  in  »»ur  lite-  they  have  been  completely  successful.  The  work  »• 
rature.  Hf-efofore  th*"  student  of  patholcijry  was  one  of  the  best  compilations  which  we  have  ever 
obliir<'d  foci.  :in  munasreat  number  of  monosra]ihs,  perused —(A/iW<. Wo*  MefiicalJournal  and  Retuw. 
andTiie  fi'Md  was  so  extensive  that  but  few  cultivated  We  urije  uptm  our  readers  and  the  profession (rene- 
it  with  ativ  decree  of  »uece»».  As  a  svm^Ue  wi>rk  rally  the  importance  of  informiug  themselves  in  re- 
nf  rrferciie'e  thoTofoTe,  U  \»  o(  aTcaX.  MviWe  V^  \.\\c  %Tx^^Vv>\tvvv\txw.N\^N;%v>^  vJ^\.K<\U>«v^and  recommend 
.♦JiJnf ,  f  n'ith(U,»c\caV  analonvv,  ^tvA  uYvowU  \>t  va  ^.v^^.>^*m  v.>  ^xwiv^xt.  ^\lt.N^wt>i.\J(^^ix^  >w%  ^\>s«,v««. 
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JONES  (T.  WHARTON),  F.  R.  S., 

ProfsMor  of  Ophthalmic  Medieine  and  Surgery  in  Uniyeraity  Oollef  e,  London,  &e. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  OPHTHALMIC    MEDICINE 

AND  SURGERY.  With  one  handred  and  ten  illustrations.  Second  American  from  the  second 
and  revised  London  edition,  with  additions  b/  Edward  Ha&tshoricb,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  Wills' 
Hospital,  &c.  In  one  large,  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  500  pages.  SI  50. 
The  work  raitaini,  in  every  point,  the  already  high 

reputation  of  the  aathor  as  an  ophthalmie  snrge<in 

as  well  as  a  physiologist  and  patbolorist.     We 

entertain  little  doabt  that  this  book  will  become 


what  its  author  hoped  it  might  become,  a  manaal 


for  daily  reference  and  consultation  by  the  student 
and  the  general  practitioner.  The  work  is  marked 
by  that  correctness,  clearness,  and  precision  of  style 
which  distinguish  all  the  productions  of  the  learned 
author.— £rtti«A  €Md  For.  Med.  RwUvf. 


KIRKES  (WILLIAM  SENHOUSE),  M.  D., 

Demonstrator  of  M^urbid  Anatomy  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  &o. 

A  MANUAL  OP  PHYSIOLOGY.  A  new  American,  from  the  third  and 
improved  London  edition.  With  two  hundred  illustrations.  In  one  large  and  handsome  royal 
12mo.  volume,  leather,    pp.  586.    S2  00.    {Latefy  Puhlished.) 


This  is  a  new  and  very  much  \mproved  edition  of 
Dr.  Kirkes'  well-known  Handbook  of  Physiology. 
Originally  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  admirable 
treatise  of  MuUer,  it  has  in  successive  editions  de> 
veloped  itself  into  an  almost  original  work,  though 
no  change  has  been  made  in  the  pfan  or  arrangement. 
It  combines  conciseness  with  completeness,  and  is, 
therefore,  admirably  adapted  for  consultation  by  the 
busy  practitioner.— DM^fm  QuarUrlf  Journal. 

Its  excellence  is  in  its  compactness,  its  clearness, 
and  its  carefully  cited  authorities.  It  is  the  mos^ 
convenient  of  text-books.  These  gentlemen,  Messrs. 
Kirkes  and  Paget,  have  really  an  immense  talent  for 
silence,  which  is  not  so  common  or  so  cheap  as  prat- 
ing people  fancy.  They  have  the  gift  of  telling  us 
what  we  want  to  know,  without  thinking  it  neces- 
sary to  tell  us  all  they  know. -^BoMton  Med.  emd 
Surg.  Journal, 


One  of  the  very  best  handbooks  of  Physiology  wa 
possess— presenting  just  such  an  outline  of  the  »c'i- 
ence,  comprising  an  account  of  its  leading  facts  and 
generally  admitted  principles,  as  the  student  requires 
auring  his  attendance  upon  a  course  of  lectures,  or 
for  reference  whilst  preparing  for  examination.— 
Am.  Medical  Journal . 

We  need  only  sav,  that,  without  entering  into  dis- 
cussions of  unsettled  questions,  it  contains  all  tha 
recent  improvements  in  this  department  of  medical 
science.  For  the  student  beginning  this  study,  and 
the  practitioner  who  has  but  leisure  to  refresh  his 
memory,  this  book  is  invaluable,  as  it  oontains  all 
that  it  18  important  to  know,  without  special  details, 
which  are  read  with  interest  only  by  those  who 
would  make  a  specialty,  or  desire  to.possessa  criti- 
cal knowledge  of  the  subject.— CAaruflon  Medical 
Journal. 


KNAPP'S  TECHNOLOGY;  or, Chemistry  applied 
to  the  Arts  and  to  Manufactures.  Edited,  with 
numerous  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Dr.  Ronalds 
and  Dr.  Richardson.  With  Notes  and  Addi- 
tions, by  Prof.  W.  R.  Johnson.  In  two  hand» 
some  octavo  volumes,  with  about  500  wood-  en- 
gravings.   S6  00. 


LAYCOCK'8  LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCI- 
PLES AND  METHODS  OF  MEDICAL  OB- 
SERVATION AND  RESEARCH.  For  the  Use 
of  Advanced  Students  and  Junior  Practitioners. 
In  one  very  neat  royal  Vimo.  volume,  extra  cloth. 
Price  SI. 


OF   EXAMINATIONS  upon  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Surgery, 

cine,  Obs^tetrics,  Materia  Medica,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  and  Therapeutics.    To 


LUDLOW  (J.  L.),  M.  D. 
A  MANUAL  OF 

Practice  of  Medicine,! 

which  is  added  a  Medical  Formulary.     De<>igned  for  Students  of  Medicfne  throughout  the  United 

States.     Third  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  greatly  extended  and  enlarged.     With  three 

hundred  and  seventy  illustrations.     In  one  lar^  and  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume,  leather,  of 

over  800  closely  printed  pages.     {Lately  FtthUshed,)    $2  50. 

The  great  popularity  of  this  volume,  and  the  numerous  demands  for  it  during  the  two  years  m  which 
it  has  been  out  of  print,  have  induced  the  author  in  its  revision  to  spare  no  pains  to  render  it  a 
correct  and  accurate  digest  of  the  most  recent  condition  of  all  the  branches  of  medical  science.  In 
many  rej^pecls  it  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  rather  as  a  new  book  than  a  new  edition,  an  entire 
section  on  Physiology  having  been  added,  as  also  one  on  Organic  Chemistry,  and  many  portions 
having  been  rewritten.  A  very  complete  series  of  illustrations  has  been  introduced,  and  every 
care  has  been  taken  in  the  mechanical  execution  to  render  it  a  convenient  and  satislactory  book  for 
study  or  reference. 

The  arrangement  of  the  volume  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer  renders  it  especially  suited 
for  the  oliice  examination  of  students  and  for  those  preparing  for  graduation. 

We  know  of  no  better  companion  for  the  Btodent  I  eramnud  into  his  head  by  the  various  professors  to 
daring  the  hours  spent  in  the  lecture  room,  or  to  re-  whom  he  is  compelled  to  listen. — Western  Lancet^ 
fresh,  at  a  glance,  his  memory  of  the  various  topics  |  May,  1857. 

LAWRENCE  (W.),  F.  R.  8.,  &c. 
A  TREATISE   ON   DISEASES   OF   THE   EYE.    A   new  edition,  edited, 

with  numerous  additions,  and  243  illustrations,  by  Isaac  Hats,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  Wltl's  Hospi- 
tal,  &c.  In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  950  pages,  strongly  bound  in  leather 
with  raised  bands.    $5  00. 


This  admirable  treatise— the  safest  guide  and  most 
eomprehensive  work  of  reference,  which  is  within 
the  reach  of  the  profession. — Stetkoicope. 

Its  ample  extent  has  enabled  both  author  and 


editor  to  do  justice  to  all  the  details  of  this  subject, 
and  condense  in  this  single  volume  the  present  stale 
of  OUT  knowledge  of  the  whole  science  in  this  depart- 
ment, whereby  its  practical  value  cannot  be  excel- 
\ed.^N.  Y.  Med.  Gax. 


LALLEMAND  AND  WILSON. 
A    PRACTICAL    TREATISE    ON    THE    CAUSES,    SYMPTOMS,    AND 

TREATMENT  OF  SPERMATORRHCEA.    By  M.  Lallemand.    Translated  and  edited  by 

Hbnry  J  McDouoALL.    Third  American  edition.    To  which  is  added ON  DISEASES 

OF  THE  VES1CULl£  SEMINALES;  and  thbir  associatkd  organs.  With  special  refer- 
ence  to  the  Morbid  Secretions  of  the  Prostatic  and  (Jretbrml  Mucous  Membrane.  By  MiiMiW 
Wilson,  M.  D.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  about  400  pp.,  extra  cloth.  92  00.  {Just  Itsu§d.) 
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LA   ROCHE  (R.),   M.  D.,  &c. 
YELLOW  FEVER,  conBidered  in  its  Historical,  Pathological,  Etiological,  and 

•     Therapeutical  Relations.     Inciiuling  a  Sketch  of  the  Dit^ease  as  it  hat*  ocrum^  in  Philadelpk» 

fn^in  10^^  to  1S54,  with  an  examinutiouut  the  eoniiei*tioDi»  between  it  and  the  fever»  kuown  under 

the  haine  name  in  other  part»  of  teni|)erate  as  well  aM  in  tropical  regions-    In  two  lajge  ud 

handsome  octavo  volunieii  of  nearly  1500  page»,  extra  cloth.    $7  00. 

From  Professor  S.  IT.  Diek»ony  f^harlestonf  S.  C.y   j  arduous  reaearch  and  careful  atady,  and  the  renlt 

SepUmbfr  18, 1855.  |  is  such  as  will  reflect  the   hifrhrat  h'mor  npoa  tkc 

A  moDument  of  intelligent  and  well  applied  re-  ,  author  and  our  country.— 5oti<A«ns  Aleif.  mrndSmit. 

■earch,  almost  without  example.    It  is,  indeed,  in    Journal. 

itself,  n  large  library,  and  is  destined  to  consiiiule  j  ^he  genius  and  scholarship  of  this  great  phyMciaa 
the  special  resort  as  a  b(H>k  of  refrrenc«,  in  the  .  ^ouhl  not  have  been  better  em  pi.  »>-ed  than  ia  the 
subject  of  which  It  treats,  to  all  future  time.  ,  erection  of  this  towering  monument  to  his  own  fans 

We  have  not  time  at  present,  engaged  as  we  are, !  and  to  the  glory  of  the  medical  literatareof  hisowa 
by  dax  und  by  night,  in  the  wi)rk  of  combating  this  ,  country.  It  is  destined  tn  remain  the  great  aotho- 
very  disruse,  now  prRVHiUn^r  in  our  city,  to  do  more  rity  upi>n  the  subject  of  Yellow  Fever.  Thestadcnt 
than  give  this  cursory  notice  oi  what  we  conHider  ,  and  physician  will  find  in  these  volumes  a  rtinwki 
as  andoiibfedly  the  most  able  and  erudite  medical  '  of  thr  m\x\i\  total  of  the  knowledge  of  the  world  npoa 
publiciitjon  our  country  has  yet  produced  But  in  the  awful  scourge  which  they  so elalK»r«teljrdisco«. 
view  of  the  startling  fact,  that  this,  the  most  malig-  ,  The  style  is  so  soft  and  so  pure  aa  to  refresh  and  ia 
nant  and  nnmanageable  diitfase  of  m<Hlern  timrs,  vii;<»rHte  the  mind  while  abaorbinf  the  'houghts  o( 
has  for  several  years  been  prevailing  in  our  country  i  the  gifted  author,  while  the  publiahera  have  sae- 
toagreatcr  extent  than  ever  before;  that  it  is  no,  cerdcd  in  bringing  the  externals  in  to  a  most  felicitoss 
longer  confinrd  to  either  large  or  small  cities,  but  ,  harmony  witli  the  inspiration  that  dwells  withia. 

Eenetrates  country  villages,  plantations,  and  farm-  Takr  it  all  in  all,  it  is  a  bimk  we  have  often  dreamed 
ouses;  that  it  is  treated  with  scarcely  better  sue-  '  of,  but  dreamed  not  that  it  would  ever  meet  oar 
cess  now  than  thirty  or  forty  years  ago;  that  there  ,  wak  ing  eye  as  a  tangible  reality  .—A*ajAriii«  Jomnol 
is  vast  mischief  dime  by  ignorant  pretenders  to  know-    of  Mtdiciiu. 

ledge  in  regard  to  the  disease,  and  in  view  of  the  pro-  |  ^Ve  deem  it  fortunate  that  the  aplendid  work  of 
babilj  y  that  a  majority  of  s^mthern  physicians  will  p^  ,^  R^^^^e  should  have  been  issued  from  the  press 
be  called  up<m  to  treat  the  disease,  we  trust  that  this  .  ^t'th,.  particular  lime.  The  want  of  a  reliable  d». 
able  and  comprehensive  treatise  will  he  very  gene-  ^^^^  ^f  all  that  is  known  in  relation  ti>  this  frightfal 
rally  read  m  the  south— Jtf^mM"  Sitd.  Rteordtr.  ,  ?„alady  has  long  been  felt-a  want  very  satisfacUwily 
This  is  decidedly  i4«  great  American  medical  work  1  met  in  the  work  before  us.  We  deem  it  bat  faiat 
of  the  day— a  full,,  complete,  and  systematic  treatise,  ,  praise  to  say  that  Dr.  La  Rt-che  has  succeeded  ii 
unequalled  by  any  other  upon  theall-im|Mirtant  sub-  presenting  the  profession  with  aa  able  and  complete 
Ject  of  Yellow  Fever.  The  laborious,  indetatigable,  !  monograph,  one  which  will  find  ita  way  into  every 
and  learned  author  has  devoted  to  iPmany  years  of  I  well  ordered  library. —  Yn.  Sutkoseop4. 

BY  THE  SAME  AiriHOa. 

PNEUMONIA ;  its  Supposed  Connection,  Pathological  and  Etiological,  with  Au- 
tumnal Kevcr^,  including  an  Inquiry  into  the  Existence  and  Morbid  Agency  of  Malaria.  In  one 
haiid>onie  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of!iOO  pii:f»?H.    $3  00. 

LEHMANN    (C.  G.) 

rHYSTOLOGKWL  CIIEMISTKY.  Translat^Ml  from  the  second  edition  by 
(tkor<;k  K.  Pay,  M.  I).,  K.  R.  S..  «Vc.,  riliicd  by  K.  K.  I\o«iKRs.  M.  D.,  Prole--.»r  ot  rh**nn-iry 
in  the  Mt-ilical  LVimrl  incut  «»t  the  rmver.-iiy  t»I  IVnii'»ylvmua,  wiih  iliii>traiioii«»  >e'e<:fd  irom 
Fiinke's  Aila^  of  rhyf*ioli>gi<'al  Chenii>frv,  ami  an  Ap()eii(lix  oi  pIalH>.  C.nii|iict»»  in  iwo  large 
and  biJiuNonie  o<lavo  volumes,  extra  cloth,  coiilaiiiiug  120Up;i^c>,  with  nearly  two  hiiiulied  luu*- 
lrttti<)n>.  *0  00. 
Thi- j;r»Ml  work.  iiinvcr>a!lv  a<^k'nowI«Ml£riMl  hh  the  ino>t  c«)rnpU'ie  and  authoritative  cxiwisition  vl 

the  priiuM|»'e>  and  (IclaiU  ol  Zoorlu'iiii^lry,  in  it.-  pa>-ajre  ihiuuirh  the   pre>>,  hu>   rereiveil   from 

Profcsor  Koj^rrs  >u<h  care  a>  wa>  iicie>>ary  to  proeiil  it  in  a  <(»i  rect  und  reiiaMe  form.     Tlie  work 

is,  therefore,  pre-enfed  as  ni  every  way  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  doire  to  Ik;  faiiniar  w:ih 

the  iiiixlern  Jiiriv  und  (bx-irines  n|  i^liy-it)l.»t;irul  Seiein'e. 

Thr  innht  impiirtatil  iMuitntiution  mk  yt-t  inailr  lo     it  trr.jts. — EUinhurgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medieui 

PhyKi.»|..m»'a!  CiMiiufctry. — Am.  JouTHal  Mai.Sci-     Scimif. 

•arpA,  Jan.  ["-.At.  AlrjMuly  wril  known  nnd  spprrcinted  by  tbe  srira- 

Thc  {•rr>»  lit  vi)luin»'8  li«-|(iiiir  to  tl:»-  Kinail  rhiKB  of    tific   world.   Proifssor    Lf'iirnanii's   ffreat    Wi-rW   rr- 

medictil  lif»'i:iriir»-  wun-li  i'niiipri5««s  »-l;»lioiai«'  vvorkH    (jiiircB  no  laudatory  Kcntruccii.  as.  undt  r  a  arw^arii. 

of  thi' hi:!i. »•.••' iTdf-roi'inrrit. — MoHtrr.nl  Md.  Chron-     il  is  now  |)r«M  nli-il  lo  as.     The  littlf   spu-e  a!  our 

irU,  Jail    I' >•>.  etniiijiHncI  woiiM  ill  nuftifc  to  g^t  f<irtli   »«vrn  a  sminl. 

Thrw.Mk   of  I.^'hrnann   BtHn.l8  unrivHiIrd  ns  the     Portion  of  its  rxctUeuvt-H.-'Boston  M^d.and  Snri 

most  eoiiipnlH-i.siv.'  I k  of  r.-Vrr  i.-r  nnJ  mfoniia-     -^""rnuL  l)e«r.  1S>5. 

tion  fxtaiii  ou  ev«'iy  branch  or  tuf  Mit>j»Mi  on  winoli  ■ 

KV  THE  SA.MK  AITIIOR.       {Lit'/f/  VulUfhul.) 

MANT\\L  OF  CHEMICAL    PIlYS10L0(iY.      Translated  from  the  German, 

with  N»'»e>«  and  Addiiions,  |»y  J.  ("iiksion  Morris,  .M.  I).,  with  an  Inlrodnetory  E>say  on  Vitai 
Foree,  l>y  I'role>>or  i^AMTKL  Jackson.  M.  I).,  Ill  ihi*  l.'niver>iiy  o\  rennsylvaiiiu.  Withillu?- 
lralK>n>  on  wo»k1.     In  »»ne  very  lian<lM)nu' oeiavo  voiiiine,  extra  e'oih,  ol' 33'i  pagef.     62  '^o. 

Frjrr  Prof.  Jnci-:^on's  Introfinrtory  Esxay, 
In  adoptim:  the  handbook  of  Dr   Leinnann  a-*  a  manna!  ot  Orjfanu-  Ohenii^try  f<»r  the  ti-^e  of  the 
Mudent'«  of  llie  rmvfr>ily.  and  in  reeoiiiineniiinir  hi>  nri:,nnal  work  of  Piivsioi-iOuiCAL  ('HrMisTkY 
for  their  more  mature  •»tiulie<.  the  \\\\:\\  valne  ol  hi*'  rcearehe-*.  and  the  ^'leal  weigtJl  ol  hi>  autho- 
rity in  thai  iin|H»rtani  department  ot"  medical  science  are  fully  rec«>gnia;ed. 

MAVM.S  DISPF.NSAT(»RY  AND  THKRA-  .MAlJ»AHt\K'S  OPKR ATIVE  srRtJKRY.  baitd 
PI.l  Th'Al.  RI;.MK.MHRa.NCKR.  Coinpiising  on  Norniai  Had  Pnth«d.>Kioal  AnHJomy.  Tnns- 
tl.f  «iil.i'"  lis»b  of  ,Mai«ria  .M'.ilioa.  with  t-wxy  lahd  from  ii,f  Frrneli  l»y  Fkkdkruk'  BaiTTA.a, 
Pructlcat  Formula  eontaiard  in  (hr  thrre  Hniisti  A  H.,.M  I).  Withuunii.'rcuisillustrationson  wtxtl. 
Pharinu'«»poMa»  V.i\Ue»\,wv\\\  \V\t?  vu\v\\U\mvv»(  U\*>  Ivv  oue  IvHudsome  octavo  Volume,  extra  cloth,  i>f 
FormuliB  of  the  13 .  ^.  Pharnvttcv^v^^^'^'  ^»^'  ^-  ^^-       ^^"^^"^^  iw\v>a.\i<«tA\*v.%.   ^a.'^k. 
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MEIQ8  (CHARLES  D.),  M.  D., 
Profenor  of  Obatetrica,  &e.  in  the  Jefleraon  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 

OBSTETRICS :  THE  SCIENCE  AND  THE  ART.    Third  edition,  revised 

and  improved.  With  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  illustrations.  In  one  beautifully  printed  octavo 

volume,  leather,  of  e«ven  hundred  and  filty-two  large  pages.    $3  75. 

The  rapid  demand  for  another  edition  of  this  work  is  a  sufficient  expression  of  the  favorable 
verdict  ol  the  profession.  In  thus  preparing  it  a  third  time  for  the  press,  tne  author  has  endeavored 
to  render  it  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  favor  which  it  has  received.  To  accomplish  this  he 
has  thoroughly  revised  it  in  every  part.  Some  portions  have  been  rewritten,  others  added,  new 
illustrations  have  been  in  many  instances  substituted  for  such  a<  were  not  deemed  satisfactory, 
while,  by  an  alteration  in  the  typographical  arran^ment,  the  size  of  the  work  has  not  been  increased, 
and  the  price  remains  unaltered.  In  its  present  improved  form,  it  is,  therefore,  hoped  that  the  work 
will  continue  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  American  profession  as  a  sound,  practical,  and  extended 
Systkm  of  M  idwifert. 


Though  the  work  has  received  only  five  pages  of 
enlargrrnent,  its  chaptera  throughout  weur  the  im- 
preaa of  ca refill  revision.  Expungingand  rewriting, 
remodellinfr  its  sentences,  with  ocoisional  new  ma- 
terial, all  evince  a  lively  deaire  that  it  shall  deserve 
to  he  regarded  as  improved  in  manner  aa  well  aa 
mailer.     In  the  matter,  every  stroke  of  the  pen  haa 


The  heat  American  work  on  Midwifery  that  is 
accessible  to  the  stadent  and  practitioner — JV^.  W, 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Jan.  1657. 

This  is  a  standard  work  by  a  sreat  American  Ob- 
stetrician. It  is  the  third  and  last  edition,  and,  in 
the  larguage  of  the  preface,  the  author  has  '^brought 
the  subject  up  t<»  the  latest  dates  of  real  improve- 


increased  the  value  of  the  book,  both  in  expanginga  ]  ^^^^  ,„  ^^^  ^Vt  and  »cience.»'-iVo*;^i««  Jontn.  of 
and  additions  —Western  Laneet,  Jan.  1&57.  |  ^^j  ^nd  Surg.,  May,  1657. 

BT  THE  8AMB  A17THOB.      (Jujlt  Is.Uied.) 

WOMAN:  HER  DISEASES  AND  THEIR  REMEDIES.    A  Series  of  Leo- 

tures  to  his  Class.    Fourth  and  Improved  edition.    In  one  large  and  beautifully  printed  octavo 

volume,  leather,  of  over  700  pages.    $3  60. 

The  gratifying  appreciation  of  his  labors,  as  evinced  by  the  exhaustion  of  three  large  impressions 
of  this  work  has  not  been  lost  upon  the  author,  who  has  endeavored  in  every  way  to  render  it 
■  worthy  of  the  favor  with  which  it  has  been  received.  The  opportunity  thus  afforded  for  another 
revision  hah  been  improved,  and  the  work  is  now  presented  as  in  every  way  superior  to  its  pre- 
decessors, additions  and  alterations  having  been  made  whenever  the  advance  ot  science  has  ren- 
dered them  desirable.  The  typographical  execution  of  the  work  will  also  be  found  to  have  under- 
gone a  similar  improvement,  and  the  volume,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  in  all  respects  worthy  to 
maintain  its  n<><«ition  as  the  standard  American  text-book  on  the  Diseases  ol  Females. 

A  few  notices  of  the  previous  editions  are  appended. 

In  other  reftpects,  in  our  estimation,  too  much  can-  Full  of  important  matter,  conveved  in  a  ready  and 
DOt  be  s'lid  in  praise  of  this  work.  It  abounds  with  agreeable  manner.— 5t.LotiM  Mti.  and  Surg.  Jour. 
beautiful  pasHUfes,  and  for  concisenesn,  for  orif^in-        «,.         .  m- 1.     a  ^  i  j 

ality,  and  f..r  all  that  is  commendable  in  a  work  on  ,  There  la  an  ofT-hand  fervor,  a  |low,  and  a  warm- 
the  diseases  nf  females,  it  la  not  excelled,  and  pro-  heartedneas  mfectmg  the  effort  of  Dr.  Meigs,  which 
btbly  not  equalled  in  the  English  language.  On  the  •■  entirely  captivating,  and  which  absolutely  hur- 
wh.>le,  we  know  of  no  woric  <m  the  distases  of  wo-  H^*  the  reader  through  from  beginning  to  end.  Be- 
men  which  we  can  so  cordially  commend  to  the  ■»<*««•  the  book  teems  v^ith  solid  instruction,  and 
student  i-nd  prMCliHoneraa  the  one  before  us.— O  A  io  't  ahows  the  very  highest  evidence  of  abilit^r,  vix., 
Med  and  Surg  Journal  the  clearness  with  which -the  information  la  pre- 

-,.*    .     ,      r  ',u    t     1  •  *u      i-    ..     .•  sented.    We  know  of  no  better  teat  of  one's  nnder- 

The  bo«ly  of  the  book  is  worthy  of  attentive  con-  standing  a  subject  than  the  evidence  of  the  p<wer 
a.deration,  and  .s  evidently  the  prmluction  of  a  of  lucidly  explaining  it.  The  most  elementary,  aa 
clever,  thoughtful,  and  sagacious  physician.  Dr.  ^^11  as  the  obacurAt  aubjecta,  under  the  pencil  of 
MeigsU  letters  on  the  diseases  of  the  external  or-  p^of.  Meiirs,  are  isolated  and  made  to  stand  out  in 
gans,  cont^un  many  interesting  and  rare  cases,  and  .ych  b<.ld  relief,  as  to  produce  distinct  impressions 
T^^  •!',■" "'*^'^^!.*'"7^u^*"""'-  ^^  «  take  our  leave  ,  „p„n  ^he  mind  and  memory  of  the  reader.  — r*s 
of  Dr.  Meigs,  with  a  high  opinion  of  his  talents  and  |  cknrUiton  Med.  Journal. 

oxig\ii9L\\\\ .— The  British  and  Foreign  Medico- fki'  .      _.  mu  i         jj  jj..i.i 

rurgieal  Review.  Professor  Meiga  haa  enlarged  and  amended  this 

„  .  '.  ,  ,        .^.  ..     ,  .     »         '  great  work,  for  such  it  unqoestionably  is,  having 

Lver>'  chapter  is  replete  with  practical  instruc-  J^,,^  ^^e  ordeal  of  criticism  at  home  and  abroatf, 
tion,  and  btars  the  n.ipress  of  being  the  composition  i  ^^t  5^^  improved  thereby ;  for  in  this  new  edition 
of  an  acute  and  experienced  mmd.  There  is  a  terse-  !  ^^^^  ^^jhi.r  haa  introduced  real  improvements,  and 
nes«,andatthe  same  time  an  accuracy  in  his  de- ,  i„creased  the  value  and  utility  oY  the  book  im- 
•criptionofsyinpoms.andintheriilesfordiiiguo.is,  „^e„,„,„hly.  It  presents  so  many  novel,  bright, 
which  cann.U  fa.l  to  recommend  the  vol  irae  to  the  „„rf  .parkling  thoights;  such  an  exuberance  of  5eW 
attention  of  the  reaJer—ZJaa/ptug'*  Abstract.  |  ideas  on  almost  eJery  page,  that  we  confess  our- 

It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  practical  knowledge.  I  selves  to  have  become  enamored  with    the  book 
by  one  who  has  accurately  observed  and  retained'  and  its  author;  and  cannot  withhold  our  congrata- 
the  experience  of  many  years,  and  who  tells  the  re-    lations  from  our  Philadelphia  confreres,  that  such  a 
suit  in  a  free,  familiar,  and  pleaaant  manner. — Dub-  1  teacher  is  in  their  service. — N.  Y.  Med.  Oaxetti. 
lin  Quarterly  Journal .  \ 

BY  THE  8AMB  AUTHOR. 

ON    THE    NATURE,    SIGNS,    AND    TREATMENT    OF    CHn.DBED 

FEVER.    In  a  Series  of  Letters  addressed  to  the  Students  of  his  Class.    In  one  handsome 
octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  365  pages.    $2  50. 

The  instructive  and  intereatiur  author  of  this  1  na.  It  is  a  delectable  book.  •  •  •  This  treatiaa 
work,  whose  previoua  labors  in  tne  department  of  I  upon  child-bed  fevers  will  have  an  extensive  sale, 
medicine  which  he  ao  sedulously  cultivates,  have  |  being  destined,  as  it  deserves,  to  find  a  place  in  the 
placed  his  countrymen  under  deep  and  abiding  obli-  j  libraryof  every  practitioner  who  acorns  to  lag  in  the 

f nations,  again  challenges  their  admiration  in  the.  rear. — NathvilU  Journal  0/ Medicine  and  Surger^f, 
reah  and  vigoroua,  attractive  and  racy  pagea  before  I 

BT  THB  SAME   AC7THOR  ;   WITH  COLORBD  PLATB8. 

A  TREATISE  ON  ACUTE  AND  CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  THB  NECK 

OF  THE  UTERUS.    With  numerous  plates,  drawn  and  colored  from  nature  in  the  hiir^MSt 
•tyle  ol  art.    In  one  handsome  ocuvo  volume,  extra  cloth.    $4  50. 
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BLANCHARD  A  LEA'S   MEDICAL 


MACLI8E  (JOSEPH).  8URQEON. 
SURGICAL  ANATOMY.     Forming  one  volume,  very  Imrge  imperial  qnirto. 

With  sixty-eight  large  and  splendid  Plate**,  drawn  in  the  best  Htyle  and  beantiAilIy  colored.  Coi- 
taining  one  hundred  and  ninety  Figures,  many  of  them  the  site  of  life.    Together  with  copiou 
and  explanatory  letter-pres:^.    Strongly  and  handsomely  bound  in  extra  cl<»tli,  being  one  of  Ike 
cheapest  and  bevt  executed  Surgical  works  as  yet  issued  in  this  country.    Sll  00. 
*«*  The  «>ize  of  this  work  prevents  its  transmission  through  the  post-office  a»  a  whole,  but  thoie 

who  desire  to  have  copies  forwarded  by  mail,  can  receive  them  in  live  parts,  done  apin  stoat 

wrappers.    Price  $9  00. 


One  of  the  greatest  artistic  triomphs  of  the  age  i 
In  Surcical  Anatomy.— £  Hi  ii  A  Anuricem  Mtdieal 
Journal.  i 

Too  mach  cnnDot  be  said  in  its  praise;  indeed,  ' 
we  have  not  laiii^uHfre  to  do  it  justice. — Ohio  Mtdi- 
eal and  Surgicat  Journal. 

The  moBt  ndmirable  surgical  atlas  we  have  seen. 
To  the  practitioner  deprived  of  demonttrative  dis- 
sectiona  upon  the  human  subject,  it  is  an  invaluable 
companion. — N.  J.  M4dical  KeporUr. 

The  most  accurately  engraved  and  beautifully 
colored  plates  we  have  ever  seen  in  an  American 
book — tmr  of  the  »»e«t  and  cheapest  surgical  works 
ever  puhimhed.—Bujffalo  Mtdieal  Journal. 

It  is  v*»ry  rare  that  so  elegantly  printed,  so  well 
illustratfHl,  and  so  useful  a  work,  is  offered  at  so 
moderate  a  price— Charltston  Medical  Journal, 

Its  plates  can  hrmst  a  superii>rity  which  places 
them  a  I  mi  »Rt  beyond  the  reach  of  competition. — Midi- 
cal  Ezamintr.  \ 


parall 
racy  and  cheapness  in  the  English  laagaage.— X  T. 
Journal  nf  Medicine. 

Country  practitioners  will  find  these  plates  of  isi- 
mense  value. — N.  Y.  Mtdieal  Gmxttu. 

We  are  extremely  gratified  to  anaonnce  to  tte 
profession  the  completion  of  this  tmly  maenifiecst 
work,  which,  as  a  whole,  eertainly  stan^  nsri- 
valled,  both  for  accuMcy  of  drawing,  beaatj  of 
coloring^  and  all  the  reonisite  explanations  or  tkc 
subject  in  hand.— FAs  litw  OrUmmt  Mitdieal  aai 
Surgical  Journal. 

This  is  by  far  the  ablest  work  on  Surgical  Ana- 
tomy that  haa  come  under  our  obaervBtioa.  Ws 
know  of  no  other  work  that  w(»nld  justify  a  su- 
dent,  in  any  degree,  for  neglect  of  actual  diBs««- 
tion.  In  those  sudden  emergencies  that  so  ofUa 
srise,  and  which  require  the  instantaneous  command 
of  minute  anatimiical  knowledge,  a  work  of  iliis  Icjid 
keeps  the  details  of  the  dissecting- niom  perpetaally 
fresn  in  the  memitry .— TAs  Wosum  Journal  of  Mtdi- 
eint  atul  Surgtrf. 

MILLER  (HENRY),  M.  D., 

Profensor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  in  the  University  ofLonisville. 

PRINCMFLKS  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRICS,  &c.;  including  the  Trett- 

ment  of  Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Cervix  and  Body  of  the  Uterus  considered  as  a  freqnent 
raur'e  of  AlHtrtion.  With  about  one  hundred  illustrations  on  wood.  In  one  very  handiKime  oc- 
tavo Volume,  of  over  600  pages.    {Lately  Pubiished.)    $3  75. 

The  reputation  of  Dr.  Miller  as  an  obstetrician  is  t<-»o  widely  «pread  to  require  the  attention  ot 
the  protl'»ion  to  l)e  >p(^cially  called  to  a  volume  containing  the  experience  of  hi:*  long  and  extensive 
prartict*.  T1k»  vt*ry  favorable  reception  accorded  to  his  "  Trcati>e  on  Human  Parturition,''  i*>ueii 
som<'  y«*tir^  simpc.  i**  an  earnest  thai  the  present  wtirk  will  I'uliil  the  author's  inteulioii  ot"  provid>nc 
within  u  mo(l<Mnie  (•o?npu'»s  a  ccmiplcte  and  trustworthy  text-l)0i»k  for  the  student,  and  b^mk  ol"  rc- 
terenet;  fur  the  pruclitumer. 


W«'  «'i>rrr:itiilat#'  thr  author  that  the  task  in  don#*. 
We  ci)ii-,'r.i»ii|;iti-  hitii  that  he  hasirivrn  t«»  the  m»*«ti- 
cnl  pulilir*  fi  wi«rk  whuMi  will  srciiri"  fur  hiiii  a  high 
an<l  prriii:i>i<'iit  pitMiinn  anion?  the  stan«iarit  HUthi»- 
ntics  oil  111-  priii<'i|i|»*H  hikI  pniotme  of  (»|)Ktr>trics. 
Coiufi:itii!a:i'»n.s  are  noi  khs  (lui;  to  the  mcdiral  pro- 
ffsj^ioii  Hi'  •(i;s  (•  'untry,  ou  tlie  :icqiii8itii>a  of  a  trea- 
tise eiiil'i>.|\  !"•/  the  rfMilf8i>f  the  stuiiioH,  reflrcti"ns, 
ami  rxp*  rirncr  of  Prof.  Mjllor.  Few  mfh.ifany. 
in  this  r.'iinrry.  arc  morp  competent  than  he  to  write 
on  thi««lt'p  irMiii-nf  i»f  in«'(licin<;,  Knirair»*d  t'or  fhirty- 
fiv**  yr  iTh  in  an  i-Mi-ihIimI  practice  of  Jtt»strfricH,  ftir 
many  yars  :i  I'-aciur  *^i  thiH  hrnnch  «»f  iiiBlruction 
m  oa<*  Ol'  Till-  Iiri;»iit  of  our  institutions,  a  diligent 
stu'letir  •■•  w:  II  ■i«  i  farrfiil  olmcrwr,  an  oriirinalaiul 
ind»'pi"i.l' ;:*  t'lirikif,  wcildrd  to  no  iioMncH,  cvrr 
ready  to  ciisi-f'T  vvit!i-i'it  prejudice  new  viewn.and 
to  adopt  rtiovri'i'tn^  if  tln-yare  r<'ally  improvmeutp, 
and  wi'i...;  ,1  elfir.  ii«rie«-alilc  writer,  a  praetii-al 
treatise  ... m  ^■\<  y  n  e.>:iM  nt>t  fail  ti»  poHschH  great 
value —/•»'/■/ 'i/o  MkI   Juumal,  Mar.  Ir-o-. 

In  faet.  »i  ^<  '.•oli)ii!»'TiMi»f  take  ifa  place  among  the 
staudaril  >;  ""'iitrinc  trcaiikeu  on  i»bjjletricH  ;  a  pi»si- 


tion  to  whieli  its  merits  justly  entitle  it.  TIi**  ^ryit 
ia  Bueh  that  the  deseriplionn.'ire  clrar,  actl  «rac;i  su- 
ject  IB  diFcusKcd  and  elu  ■idntcd  with  due  rezjrJ  'm 
ilN  practical  hcarinirn,  which  cannot  fail  to  luake  ;• 
nc(*eptab]e  and  valuable  to  both  studcntf  ami  prae- 
litionefg.  We  cannot,  h«»wever,  clos-r  this  '.r,ff 
notice  without  roncrratulntiug  the  author  and  *\it 
prof.jision  on  the  prcxluction  of  such  an  exceli'-r,* 
treat ite.  The  author  is  a  western  man  of  v^miott.  we 
t'eel  proud,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  his.-n:! 
Will  find  many  renders  and  warm  ndmirerk  w!i«r*vrr 
olmN'trieg  in  taught  and  studied  nii  a  Hi'M  ncr  ir.-;  zn 
AiL—ThiCiHcinnatf  LaHreinnd  O'^^-  rv*r.  re'.i.  l^.V-. 
A  mo8t  rcHpectable  and  valuable  ad-.!!iiiin  t'^  ••ar 
home  medical  literature,  and  one  refltctioc  crt^-M 
alike  on  the  author  and  the  institution  t*^  Wnich  :;e 
in  attaehed.  The  student  will  find  in  this  w^rk  s 
most  UM-fnl  cuiile  to  his  studies;  the  couufry  pr.ic- 
lituuier.  ruBty  in  his  reading,  can  obtain  iV-m  iti 
p.igeH  a  fair  rLsiime  of  the  modern  literature  of  t:,e 
hc.encc;  and  wc  hope  to  see  ttiiM  Amcric.u;  priniuc- 
tiou  generally  consi'lted  by  the  profebs:"ii. —  Vo. 
Mni.  Journal,  Feb.  Itoe. 


MACKENZIE   (W.),    M.D., 

Surgeon  Oculist  in  Sc«»tland  in  »»rdinarv  lo  Her  Majesty.  &c.ftc. 

A  PKA(TTrAIi   THK.VTISK  ON    DL^KASES    AND  iNJUKIES  OF    THE 

EYK.  To  wiiK'li  :•»  prelixed  an  Analoinieui  Inln»du«'lion  explanatory  ol  a  lloriznntnl  i>eet:oni»I 
the  Hiniun  Kycha  '.  by  Thomas  Wharton  Jonks,  F.  K.  ^>.  From  'the  Fourth  Revihcd  and  Ed- 
larLreil  LoimI  hi  IM.i.ou.  With  Note>  anil  Additions  by  Ai>pinfll  Ukwson,  M.  D..  .*?tirfieon  to 
Wi!:-  llo^p.ta!.  vVe.  .V»'.  In  one  very  'arijeand  h;uKNoiue'oetavovt>!ume, leather,  ruined  baud^,  w::h 
plates    iini  nmneroii?'  woml-ciUs.     S.'»  '-i'*. 

Tlie  tr'"\sc  ^^f  I>r.  M:ickenzie  indisputably  h«ddg  '  able  manner  in  which  the  author's  stores  of  leamiDg 
the  firni  p!  o'e.  and  t"i»ruis.  m  re*pect  oi  le.Hrnin-r  and  and  experience  were  rendere«i  availablrfor  general 
reseure  I.  i..  Ilnevel.;- »  '.la  unt  ij-.iiille.l  in  event  by  une,  at  ouce  procured  for  the  first  edititm.as  well  -m 
anv  otiicr  Work  .>i  ihc  K.r.d, either  Knglish  or  t'oreign.  the  con:in-nt  as  in  this  country,  that  hish  position 
— l>jxoR  on  />/*Mi,%/.\  ,iftii<  F^i.  a»  a  standard  work  which  each  successive  et1iii«»n 

Few  uio  -r:-.  '..o.-k^on  ai:y  department  of  medicine  ^!!^.'"7';*'..l';"»L^^*^*i'***l^"''^  .  ^^'*  Consider  it  the 
OT  Burgerv  1 

or  hHve  

European  cc\e\.niy      luc  ,^"^^^^'^*^V',«\l'«^r^\T\rv\x«L  ^^^*  V.w^\x%Yv  \%T.vs^^'t xi^va \V^^x«»ifc^  .A\\*\-^^. 
It  displayed,  ilie  lUotou^Xx  aeoutvvixvwe  jxv^  \v^    _^^^^  .j-^^^^,,^^^^^^ 
Wbjcct,  pract  K-aWy  as  weU  as  vWxtxxcaW^j  ,i^iv^  v\.f: 


■Vwuio— 5 '.o..k<  OK  ai:\  department  of  medic  me  f|'»»  ""'.'f*'  """'V  esiatmshefl.  >\  e  c«*nsidcr  it  the 
.umerv  nave  m-.  w.'.a  sach exinulea  circulati..n.  ^" V '"  »"^'*',7  •»»i«' w****  *»*■  ^^'^  '^^T*  ^'^  *»»»  pr-fessioo 
jurgerx  ' «  ^ ^    '  vvvUwua -.1  \vV.v  ^^uv^uu\.  n^^   '^^'^  VW>»Jt\<i^x*  vn^  tA%^u«at.  at  heart,  to  make  him- 

jopeau  cc\e\.niy      ^  \\v  uu\uei\*e  \**'^ >^«;^ '**,y  f,*^^    v\\^  Y.wt\\%Yv  \%Tivs^»L«:  xi^va  \V^  ^\*«i»t%  ^A\\*«v 
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MILLER  (JAMES),  F.  R.  S.  E., 
Profenor  of  Surgery  in  the  Univeraity  of  Edinburgh,  &e. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  SURGERY.    Fourth  American,  from  the  third  and  revised 

Edinburgh  edition.    In  one  large  and  very  beautiful  volume,  leather,  of  700  pages,  with  two 
hundred  and  forty  illustrations  on  wood.    $3  75. 


Ttie  work  of  Mr.  Miller  ii  too  well  and  too  favor* 
ably  known  among  ut,  •■  one  of  our  best  text-bo4»ks, 
to  render  any  further  notice  of  it  neeeisary  than  the 
announcement  of  a  new  edition,  the  fourth  in  our 
country,  a  proof  of  its  extensive  circulation  among 
Bs.  Aa  a  concise  and  reliable  exposition  of  the  sci- 
ence of  modern  surgery,  it  stands  deservedly  high — 
we  know  not  its  superior. — Boiton  M*d,  and  Surg. 
Journal. 


The  work  takes  rank  with  Watson's  Practice  of 
Physic;  it  certainly  does  not  fall  behind  that  great 
work  in  soundness  of  principle  or  depth  of  reason- 
ing and  research.  No  physician  who  values  his re- 
puratiim,  or  seeks  the  interesu  of  his  elients,  can 
acauit  himself  before  his  God  and  the  world  without 
raaxing  himself  familiar  with  the  sound  and  philo- 
sophical views  developed  in  the  foregoing  book.— 
New  OrleanM  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 
BT  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.     (Just  IsSUed,) 

THE   PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.      Fourth  American  from  the  last  Edin- 

burgh  edition.  Revised  by  the  American  editor.  Illustrated  by  three  hundred  and  sixty-four 
engravings  on  wood.  In  one  large  octavo  volume,  leather,  of  nearly  700  pages.  $3  75. 
No  encomium  of  ours  could  add  to  the  popularity  his  works,  both  on  the  principles  and  practice  of 
of  Miller's  Surgery.  Its  reputation  m  this  country  surgery  have  been  assigned  thenighest  rank.  If  we 
is  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other  work,  and,  when  were  limited  to  but  one  work  on  surgery,  that  one 
taken  in  connection  with  the  author's  Principles  of  should  be  .Miller's,  an  we  regard  it  as  superior  to  all 
Surgtry^  ctmstitutes  a  whole,  without  reference  to    others. — St.  Louit  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


to  which  no  conscientious  surgeon  would  be  willing 

practice  his ikTt.— Southern  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

1 1  is  seldom  that  two  volumes  have  ever  made  so 


Mr.  Miller— or  so  richly  merited  the  reputation  they 
have  acquired.  The  author  is  an  eminently  sensi- 
ble, practical,  and  well-informed  man,  who  knows 
exactly  what  he  is  talking  about  and  exactly  how  to 
Ulk  it.— Kentuekif  Medical  Recorder. 


The  author  has  in  this  and  his  "  Principles,*'  pre- 
sented to  the  profession  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
...  ...  .       reliable  systems  of  Surgery  extant.    His  style  of 

profound  an  impression  in  so  short  a  time  as  the    writing  is  original,  impressive,  and  engaging,  ener- 
lL?'l?f/.Pl*'l'^**_:^t?-.17!?/'i':f    °^_^"ri^*_^u*»y    geticloncise,  and  lucid.    Few  have  tTie  faSulty  of 

condensing  so  much  in  small  space,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  persistently  holding  the  attention.  Whether 
as  a  text-book  for  students  or  a  bo<»k  of  reference 
for  practitioners,  it  cannot  be  to(»  strongly  recom- 
mended.—SotifAcnt  Journal  ^  Med.  and  Physical 
By  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  profession,    Scieneee. 

MORLAND  (W.  W.),  M.  D. 

Fellow  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  Ac. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  ORGANS;  a  Compendium  of  their  Diagnosis, 

Pathology,  and  Treatment.    With  illustrations.    In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of 

al)out  600'  pages,  extra  cloth.     (Jtist  Issued.)    $3  50. 

Tnken  as  a  whole,  we  can  recommend  Dr.  Mor-    yet  m  a  succinct,  narrational  style,  such  as  to  render 


the  work  one  of  creat  interest,  and  one  which  will 
prove  in  the  highest  degree  useful  to  the  general 
practitioner.  To  the  members  of  the  profession  in  the 
country  it  will  be  peculiarly  valuable,  on  account 
of  the  charaoteristics  wbicn  we  huve  mentioned, 
and  the  one  broad  aim  of  practical  utility  which  is 
often  and  sorely  experienced  the  want  of  some  full ,  Jtcpt  \p  v»*^?  "«*  ^j*!?^  •2'.'°"  »»'  ."P''"  r^cfy  P«J?«» 
yet  concise  r-crnt  compendium  to  which  he  c«)ulcl  [*»»eJ^e^  with  the  skill  which  is  evinced  in  the  com- 
frfer.  This  desideratum  has  been  supplied  by  Dr.  ^'»*^1"»  ?(  '**".  ^'.V***  "q"«J'«  with  the  utm<.st 
Morland,  and  ii  has  been  ably  done.  He  has  placed  *>rev»ty  which  a  just  treatnient  of  the  subj.  ots  would 
before  us  a  full,  judicious,  and  reliable  digest.  admit.-iV.  Y.  Jotin..  o/Afedtctue,  Nov.  Ib5d. 
E^ch  subject  is  treated  with  sufficient  minuteness. 


land's  compendium  as  a  very  desirable  addition  to 
the  library  of  every  m«>dical  or  surgical  practi- 
tioner —Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  /Jec,  April,  lei59. 
Every  medical  practitioner  whose  attention  has 
been  to  any  extent  attracted  towards  the  class  of 
diseases  to  vvnich  this  treatise  relates,  must  have 


MONTGOMERY  (W.  F.),   M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  Ac, 

Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians  iu  Ireland,  ice. 

AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  SIGNS  AND  SYMPTOMS  OF  PREGNANCY. 

With  some  other  Papers  on  Subjects  connected  with  Midwifery.    From  the  second  and  enlarged 
English  edition,     with  two  exquisite  colored  plates,  and  numerous  wood-cuts.    In  one  very 
handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  nearly  600  pages.    (Latelp  Published.)    S3  75. 
A  book  unusually  rich  in  practical  suggestions. —    has  been  weighed  and  reweighed  through  vears  of 
Am.  Journal  Med.  Sciences^  Jem.  1U57.  preparation;  that  this  is  of  all  others  the  book  of 

These  several  subjects  so  interesting  in  them-  0»>»t«t"c  Law,  on  <«ch  of  its  several  topics;  on  all 
■elves,  and  so  important,  every  one  of  tfem,  to  the  ?"»»?■  connected  with  pregnancy,  to  be  everywhere 
most  delicate  and  preciois  of  iocial  relations,  con-  received  as  a  manual  of  special  jurisprudence,  at 
trolling  often  the  honor  and  domestic  peace  of  a  once  announcing  fact,  affording  argu!iient,eslablish- 
family,  the  legitimacy  of  offspring,  or  the  life  of  its  »°?  precedent,  and  governing  alike  the  juryman,  ad- 
parent  are  all  treated  with  an  elq^ance  of  diction,  ^1^***' *°?  J"*"?*-. . J.^  "  °"i  «"*!''*^>'  *^M«  ^«f/»  !f 
Illness  (»f  illustrations,  acutenessand  justice  of  rea-  lations  that  we  find  this  work  so  interesting.  Hardly 
■oning,  unparalleled  in  Obstetrics,  and  unsurpassed  in    apagebulthat  has  its  hints  or  facts  important  to 


raediciue.  The  reader's  interest  can  never  flag,  so  Ihe  general  practitioner ;  and  not  a  chapter  without 
fresh,  and  vigorous,  and  classical  is  our  autfior's  «Pecial  matter  for  thfe  anatomist,  physiologist,  or 
.tyle;   and  one  forgets,  in  the  renewed  charm  of   pathologist. -iV.  A.  Med.-Chxr.  /ite.eir,  March, 


fresh,  and  vigorous,  and  classical  is  our  auth 
•tyle;   and  one  forgets,  in  the  renewed  charn.  ^. 
every  page,  that  it,  and  every  line,  and  every  wdrd    '^'* 


MOHR  (FRANCIS),  PH.  D.,  AND  REDWOOD  (THEOPHILUS). 
PRACTICAL   PHARMACY.     Comprising  the  Arrangements,  Apparatus,  and 

Manipulations  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Shop  and  Laboratory.  Edited,  with  extensive  Additions, 
by  Prof.  William  Procter,  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  handsofaiely 
printed  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  570  pages,  with  over  SOO  engravings  on  wood.    $2  75. 
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NEILL  (JOHN),  M.  D., 
Bargeott  to  the  Penniylvuiia  Hoipitalyfte^  and 

FRANCIS  QURNEY  SMITH,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College. 

AN  ANALYTICAL  COMPENDIUM   OF  THE   VARIOUS    BRANCHES 

OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE ;  for  the  Uw  and  Examination  of  Students.    A  new  editkMi,  reTi«e4 

and  improved.    In  one  very  large  and  hand^mely  printed  royal  12mo.  volume,  of  aboat  one 

thousand  pages,  with  374  wood-cuts.    Strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands.    $3  00. 

The  very  flattering  reception  which  has  been  accorded  to  this  work,  and  the  hig-b  ei«timaie  alattd 
vpon  it  by  the  profession,  as  evinced  by  the  constant  and  increasing  demand  which  has  rapidly  a* 
hausted  two  large  editions,  have  stimulated  the  authon«  to  render  the  volume  in  its  present  reviiin 
more  worthy  of  the  success  which  has  attended  it.  It  has  accordingly  been  thorouirhly  examined, 
and  such  errors  as  had  on  former  occasions  escaped  observation  have  been  corrected^,  and  whalerer 
additions  were  necessary  to  maintain  it  on  a  level  with  the  advance  of  science  have  been  introdoeed. 
The  extended  series  of  illustrations  has  been  still  further  increased  and  much  improved,  while,  by 
a  slight  enlargement  of  the  page,  these  various  additions  have  been  incorporated  without  incretsing 
the  bulk  of  the  volume. 

The  work  is,  therefore,  a^in  presented  as  eminently  worthy  of  the  favor  with  which  it  has  hitheits 
been  rec*eived.  As  a  book  for  aaily  reference  by  the  student  requiring  a  guide  to  his  more  elabonic 
text-books,  as  a  manual  for  preceptors  desiring  to  stimulate  their  studenu  by  frequent  and  acconie 
examination,  or  as  a  source  from  which  the  practitioners  of  older  date  may  easily  and  cheaply  aoqaire 
a  knowledge  of  the  changes  and  improvement  in  professional  science,  its  reputation  is  perm  tacitly 
established. 

The  best  work  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are  {  the  students  is  heavy,  and  revieiv  neeesMry  for  ti 
acquainted.— Jfed.  Examiner.  examination,  a  eompend  is  not  only  vmloable,  bst 

Having  made  free  use  of  this  volume  in  our  ex-  !'  »■  slmost  a«iu  ^iMt  npn  The  one  before  as  ii, 
aminations  of  pupils,  we  can  speak  from  experi-  '  '"  ™f|'l*''^u  ***^  ?7J"*^"l.  *?u  !"*"*  ^*"*T?^*!i!! 
enee  in  recommending  it  as  an  admirable  eompend  '  <*»  »**  .V  **'  *^*  **?"  *  •  ^  ^^  J"J*^.  ***L.  • 
for  students,  and  as  especially  useful  to  preceptors  '  n^^*''  *^d  loandest  d<«trinea  and  the  Utert  wh 
who  examine  their  pupils.  It  will  save  the  teacher  proveraents  and  discoveries  arc  explicitly,  thosgfc 
much  lalM^r  by  enabling  him  resdily  to  recall  all  of  concisely,  laid  before  the  student.  There  is  a  eta; 
the  points  up«.n  whicTi  his  pupils  should  be  ex-  i  to  whom  we  very  sincerely  commend  this  cheaphwak 
amined.  A  work  of  this  sort  should  be  in  the  hands  ^  •■worth  its  weight  in  silver— that  class  is  ihegr^ 
of  every  nne  who  takes  pupils  into  his  office  with  a  ,  «t^»  "»  medicine  <»f  more  than  ten  years'  staaduit. 
view  of  examining  them ;  and  this  is  unquestionably  !  who  have  not  ■Judied  medicine  since.  Tb«^  will 
the  best  of  its  claw.— rraiMW«««««M«d.Jo«n»ai.      !  perhaps  find  nutfroin  it  that  the  science  is  not  tartly 

I  now  what  it  was  when  they  left  it  off.— rhs  Sutkh 

In  the  rapid  course  of  leetares,  where  work  for  I  seops 

NEILL  (JOHN),    M.  D., 

Professor  of  Surgery  m  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  CoIl<>ge,  Ac. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  NERVES.     With  handsome  plates.     1  vol.,  cloth.  $1  25. 

NELIGAN  (J.    MOORE),  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  ^c. 

(A  splendid  ifK)rk.     Just  IsfUfd.) 

ATLAS  OF  CUTANEOUS  DISEASES.     In  one  beautiful  quarto  volume,  extra 

cloth,  with  ''plendid  colored  plates,  presenting  nearly  one  hundred  elaborate  reprejs<»ntalion;»  of 

di>eHse.     SI  .00. 

This  UMuitilwI  volume  i«  intended  as  a  complete  and  accurate  representation  of  all  the  vanelio 
of  Di'-eii'^i"'  ol  the  Skin.  While  it  can  liecoriMilied  in  conjunction  with  any  work  on  Prjicti«"e.  it  ha« 
exp'ciai  rclcrtMice  to  the  nulhor'«*  "  Trciiti>e  on  Disease*'  of  the  8kin,''  so  favorahly  received  byibc 
profession  some  years  since.  The  piibli-^hers  feel  juMilied  in  saying  that  few  more  l>eauti fully  exe- 
cuted plates  have  ever  been  presented  lo  the  profession  of  this  country. 

A  ctMnprnd  wh'ch  will  very  much  iiid  the  practi-  \(>n^  exlstrnt  desidrratum  mur«h  felt  by  the  lanrest 
ti«>ner  in  lliip  diiTiciilt  l»ranch  ot' din^nogig.  Takm  cI.ibs  of  our  profeKsion.  It  i)rr>itenrs,  in  qriHrrM  nzr, 
with  tin'  li«*;iiitiful  pliifeg  of  ihe  Atlup,  which  are  1(»  plsjtrn,  raoh  eontuininr  from  3  to  6  tif  urrv,  and 
remark!ihl»'  for  th»-ir  acruracy  and  peauty  of  roldr-  fortiiinu  in  all  a  loial  n(  JH)  (<i8liii"i  reprr»cnT:Ui'»ni 
inij.  It  consMtiitfB  a  vfry  valnible  ad«iitii>n  to  the  of  th*-  different  speci'^g  of  skin  afTfr-tinns.  croupH 
iilirarv  ol  a  practical  man.— £wi/a/o  Al^fi.  Jo«r«a/,  t«»irether  m  cenem  or  families.  Ttie  ili(if>trari<if)i 
8ept.  IK'irt.  have  heen  taken  from  nature,  and   have  i  ren  eopiea 

Xothnu:  in  ofr^n  more  difficult  than  the  diapn.»i.ig  w«th  «uch  fidelity  that  they  present  a  «r.kin«  picture 
of  diBf-as-  of  fhr  ».kin;  and  hithert.N  the  <.nlv  wurk*  "'  ''^^J  !•»  which  the  retluced  .cale  aptly  .er^ei  to 
eontain  ne  illuntrafious  have  heen  at  rather  incori-  ^'v*'.  at  »i  rowp  d  'iil,  the  reinarkaJ.le  peculiarities 
venirnt  nriceH— prices.  inde»-d,  that  prevented  p.-ne-  "'*■'»<•  h  in.ln-idual  varietv.  And  while  thu»  W»e  dii- 
ral  URc.  The-  w.uk  before  us  will  gupplv  a  wint  *'»■*'  ••  rendered  mure  definable,  there  if  yet  no  1<« 
lone  felt,  and  mini8ter  to  a  m..re  perfect  acquaintance  '•»  proportion  incurred  by  the  necrsaarv  concentri- 
with  the  nature  and  treatnimt  .»f  a  very  fr»-nuent  ["*"•  '■'»^'"  n«^"r<?  >«  highly  roloreil.  and  bo  truthful 
and  troubl.  j-Mine  form  of  diBeage.-OAio  HUd.  and  hi.,  the  artist  hern  that  the  mi.«ifa»t.d  <iU8  observer 
Surg  Jotirna:   July    1S56.  could  not  justly  take  exception  to  the  correctneM  of 

•«        j»  •  trie  executi«»n  of  the  pictures  under  his  scrutiny  .— 

Nelit^an^B  Atlas  <)f  Cutaneous  Diseases  supplies  a    Montual  Mtd.  ChronicU. 

BY  THE  SAME  At'THOR. 

A    PKAOTIOAL  TREATISE   ON   DISEASES   OF  THE   SKIN.     SecoDd 

Aineri«an  edition.     In  one  neat  royal  IJmo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  334  pages.     $1  00. 

9^  The  two  volumes  will  be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  Five  DoUart. 
THE  SKElSoN,  jiil)  O?  TH¥.  T^^t«.A    >X\>^xt%x.c^  %X^ 
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PARRISH   (EDWARD), 
Leetvrer  on  Practical  Pharmacy  and  Materia  Medica  in  the  PenniylTania  Aeade*ny  of  Medicine,  &o. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  PHARMACY.  Designed  as  a  Text- 
Book  for  the  Student,  and  a»  a  Guide  for  the  Phytiicinn  and  Pharmaceutist.  With  many  For- 
mulae and  PreMriptionH.  Second  edition,  greatly  enlarged  and  improved.  In  one  handi^rae 
octavo  volume  of  720  page:#,  with  beveral  hundred  Illustrations,  extra  cloth.  S3  (X).  (Nouf 
Ready.) 

During  the  f^hort  time  in  which  this  work  has  been  before  the  profession,  it  ha.«  been  received 
with  very  great  I'uvor,  and  in  assuming  the  position  of  a  standard  authority,  it  has  filled  a  vacancy 
which  had  Ix'cn  i'everely  ieh.  Stimulated  by  this  encouragement,  the  author,  in  availing  himseU 
of  the  opportiiiiiiy  of  revision,  hu"*  spared  no  pains  to  render  it  more  worthy  of  the  confidence  be- 
stowed upi)n  it,  uiid  his  assiduous  labors  have  made  it  rather  a  new  book  than  a  new  edition,  many 
portions  huvin;;  Un^n  rewritten,  and  much  new  and  important  matter  added.  These  alterations  and 
improvements  have  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  rapid  progress  madeby  pharma(*eutical  science 
during  the  la«>t  tvtw  years,  and  by  the  additional  experience  obtained  in  the  practical  use  of  the 
volume  as  a  text-book  and  work  of  reference.  To  accommodate  these  improvements,  the  size  of 
the  page  has  l>een  materially  enlarged,  and  the  number  of  pages  considerably  increased,  presenting 
in  all  nearly  on^'half  mort  matter  than  the  last  eduion.  The  work  is  therefore  now  presented  as  a 
<*omplete  ex)xinent  of  the  subject  in  its  most  advanced  condition.  From  the  most  ordinary  mutters 
in  the  disiH^Ui^iii^^  olHoe,  to  the  most  complicated  details  of  the  vegetable  alkaloids,  it  is  hoped  that 
everything  requisite  to  the  practising  physician,  and  to  the  apothecary,  will  be  found  fully  and 
clearly  set  forth,  and  that  the  new  mutter  alone  will  be  worth  more  than  the  very  moderate  cost  of 
the  work  to  those  who  have  been  con>ulting  the  previous  edition. 

That  Edward  Parrish,  in  writing  a  book  upon  ■  there  is  no  production  of  the  kind  in  the  Enrliih 
ptatiUal  Pli.trniiicy  soiiit  few  vears  ago— one  emi-  \  lan^ua^e  wo  well  adupted  to  the  wants  of  the  pUar* 
nently  original  and  aniqae — did  the  medical  and  |  ntaceutiat  and  druvflrist.  To  physictunH,  also,  it  can- 
pharmaceutical  profeuions  a  great  and  valuable  eer-  ;  not  fail  to  be  highly  valualile,  cs|>ec]ally  to  those 
vice,  no  one,  we  think,  wbo  has  had  access  to  its  who  are  obliged  to  prepare  and  conii>ouud  many  of 
pa|res  will  deny ;  doubly  welcome,  then,  is  this  new  |  their  own  medicines.— iV.  Am.  M*d.  Ckir.  lUvitw, 
edition,  containing  the  added  results  of  his  recent .  Jan.  1800. 
and  rich  experience  as  an  observer,  teacher,  and  ; 

?racticil  operator  in  thf>  pharmaceutical  laboratory.  Of  coarse,  all  apothecaries  who  have  not  already 
*he  excellent  plan  of  the  first  is  more  thoroughly,  !  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  will  procure  one  of  this; 
and  in  detail,  carried  out  in  this  edition. —PentrMtf/ar  ,  it  is,  therefore,  to  physicians  residing  in  the  country 
Med.  Journal  J  Jan.  IbGO.  |  and  in  small  towns,  who  cannot  avail  themselves  of 

We  know  ofno  work  on  the  subject  which  would  '»»«  ?jf»"  ^'^.^S  educated  phnrmaceu list,  that  wo 
be  more  indispensable  to  the  physician  or  student  :  w""»J  "P'.?*""^  commend  this  work.  In  it  they 
desiring  information  on  the  subjectof  which  it  treats,  jw'"  ^^^  •"  »*»»'  they  desire  to  know,  and  should 
With  Griffith's  '•  Medio  •!  Formulary'^  and  this,  the  I  !*n«w,  but  very  little  of  which  they  do  really  mow 
practising  physician  wonid  be  supplied  with  nearly  I  >?  reference  to  this  important  collatera  branch  of 
or  quite  all  the  most  useful  infor  nation  on  the  sub-  the.r  profession ;  for  it  is  a  well  established  fact, 
)tct.-Charhstim  Med.  Journal  and  Rtvitw,  Jan.  '  that,  m  the  etfueation  of  physicians,  while  the  sci- 
H^  '  .  ence  of  medicine  is  geneially  well   taught,  very 

*.       ...  .       ,         .    .  ,  ..     I  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  art  of  prepairing  them 

This  edition,  now  much  enlarged,  is  one  of  the  f^^  use,  and  we  know  not  how  this  defeci  can  be  so 
most  useful  works  of  the  past  year.— iV.  O.  Med  ^^n  remedied  as  by  pr.icuring  and  consulting  Dr. 
and  Surg.  Journal,  Jan.  1800.  .  Parrish's excellent  work.-St.  Louie  Med.  Journal. 

The  whole  treatise  is  eminently  practical;   a^d  i  Jan.  1800. 

PEASLEE  (E.  R.),  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Physiology  and  General  Pathology  in  the  New  York  Medical  College. 

HUMAN  HISTOLOGY,  in  its  relations  to  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  J'athology; 

for  the  use  of  Medical  Students.  .  With  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  illustrations,    lo  one  baud- 

«ome  octavo  volume,  of  over  600  pages.    {Lately  Published.)    S3  75. 

It  embraces  a  library  upon  the  topics  discussed  ,  ceive  this  conlribntitn  to  physiological  science, 
withinitself,  and  is  just  what  the  teacner  and  learner  ;  ^'  Not  with  vain  thanks,  but  with  acceptance  boun- 
need.  Another  advantage,  by  no  means  to  be  over-  teons."  We  have  already  paid  it  the  practical 
looked,  everything  of  real  value  in  the  wide  range  compliment  of  making  abundant  use  of  it  in  the 
which  it  embraces,  is  with  great  skill  compressed  preparation  of  our  lectures,  and  also  of  recommend- 
into  an  octavo  volume  of  but  little  more  than  six  ingitsfurther  perusal  most  cordially  to  our  alumni; 
hundred  pages.  We  have  not  only  the  whole  suh-  a  recommendation  which  we  now  extend  to  our 
jeet  of  Histology,  interesting  in  itself, ably  and  fully  j  readers. — Memphis  Med.  Recorder,  Jan.  Ic^. 
discussed,  but  what  is  of  infinitely  greater  interest  We  would  recommend  it  to  the  medical  student 
to  the  student,  because  of  greater  jjractical  value,  ^nd  practitioner,  as  containing  a  summary  of  all  that 
are  its  relations  to  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pa-  ,,  known  of  the  imporUnt  subjects  which  it  treats; 
thology,  which  are  here  fully  and  satisfactorily  set  ^f  all  that  is  contained  in  the  great  works  of  Simon 
forth.  Theseffreatsupporting  branches  of  practical  and  Lehmann,  and  the  organic  chemists  in  general, 
medicine  «re  thus  linked  toaether,  and  while  estab-  Master  this  one  volume,  we  would  say  to  the  medical 
lishingand  illustrating  each  other,  are  interwoven  .tudent  and  practitioner— master  ttis  book  and  you 
mto  a  harmonious  whole.  We  conimend  the  work  know  all  that  is  known  o(  the  great  fundamenul 
to  students  and  physicians  generally.  —  iVo* Ami /•  principles  of  medicine,  and  we  have  no  hesitation 
Joum.  of  Med.  and  Surgery,  Dec.  1M7.  [„  saying  that  it  is  an  honor  to  the  American  raedi- 

It  far  surpasses  our  expectation.    We  never  eon-    cal  profession  that  one  of  its  members  should  hava 
eeivedthepossibility  ofcompreaaiag  somuchvaln-   produced  it.— 51.  Louie  Med,  and  Surg.  Journal, 
able  information  into  so  compact  a  form.    We  will   March,  ItiSQ. 
Bot  consume  space  with  commendationi.    We  re- 

PEREIRA  (JONATHAN),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  AND  L.  8. 
THE   ELEMENTS    OF   MATERIA    MEDICA    AND    THERAPEUTICS. 

Third  American  edition,  enlarg^ed  and  improved  by  the  author;  including  Notices  of  most  of  the 
Medicinal  Subatances  in  wie  in  the  civilized  world,  and  forming  an  Encyclopedia  of  Materto 
Medica.  Edited,  with  Additions,  by  Josbth  Carbon,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Miteria  Medio*  ud 
Pharmacy  in  the  University  of  Pennfiylvania.  In  two  very  lam  octavo  volames  of  3100  pages, 
oB  small  type,  with  about  OOO  illustrationa  on  stone  and  wood,  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with 
raised  bonds.  99  00. 
4^%  Vol.  II.  will  no  longer  be  sold  separate. 
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PIRRIE  (WILLIAM),  F.  R.  8.  E., 
,      Profeasor  of  Sui^ery  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

THE    PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.    Edited  by  JoHi 

Neill,  M.  U.,  Profe.-iior  of  Surgery  in  the  Pcnna.  Medical  College,  Surgeon  to  the  Penn^ylnnii 

Honpilal,  iSuC.  lu  cue  very  haiidtwnie  octavo  volume,  leather,  oi  780  pages,  with  316  illufrtrmuoadi. 

$3  75. 

We  know  of  no  other  surQ:ical  work  of  a  reason-  rately  discussed  the  principles  of  surgery,  asd  t 
able  size,  wherein  there  is  so  much  theory  and  prac-  safe  and  effectual  practice  predicated  upim  te*a. 
tice,  or  where  subjects  are  more  soundly  or  clearly  Perhaps  no  work  upon  this  subject  h*Tetorure  iisoe4 
taught. — Tk€  Suthotcope.  is  so  full  upon  the  acienee  of  the  art  of  sargerr  — 

Prof.  Pirrie,  in  the  work  before  ns,  has  elabo-  I  Nashville  Journal  of  Mtdicimt  amd  Surgtrp. 

PARKER  (LANQ8TON), 

Snrgeon  to  the  Queen's  Hospital,  Birmingham. 

THE  MODERN  TREATMENT  OF  SYPHILITIC  DISEASES,  BOTH  PRI- 

MARY  AND  SECONDARY;  comnrising  the  Treatment  of  Coa<^titatiooal  and  CoolirmedSypfti- 
li8,  by  a  t^aie  and  »uoce8Hful  method.  With  numeroui*  Case^,  Formulae,  and  CiinicaJ  Ob«erva- 
tiouH.  From  the  Third  and  entirely  rewritten  London  edition.  In  ooe  nemt  oclmro  voiiaBe 
extra  cloth,  of  316  pagea.    SI  75. 

RICORD  (P.),  M.  D. 
A  TREATISE  ON  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE.    By  John  Hunter,  F.R8. 

With  copious  Additions,  by  Ph.  Ricord,  M.  D.    Translated  and  Edited,  with  Notes,  bv  Frkexas 
J.  BiTMSTFAD,  M.  D  ,  Lecturer  on  Venereal  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sunreons.'New  \\»rt. 
SSecond  cditit  n,  revised,  containinj^  a  resumi  of  Ricokd's  Recent  Lectures  on  Chaxcze.    Ii 
one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  550  pages,  with  eight  plates.   S3  25.   (JVosr  Rfadf.) 
In  revisinsr  this*  work,  the  editor  has  endeavored  to  introduce  whatever  matter  of  interest  the  re- 
cent inve>iigati«in«  of  syphilographers  have  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  aubject.     The  principal 
Kource  from  which  this  has  been  derived  is  the  volume  of  "Lecture*  on  Chanci*,"  published  a  few 
months  since  by  M.  Ricord,  which  affords  a  large  amount  of  new  and  instructive  material  on  many 
controverted  points.     In  the  previous  edition,  M.  Ricord'tf  additions  amounted  to  nearly  ooe-lhird 
of  the  whole,  and  with  the  matter  now  introduced,  the  work  may  be  considered  to  present  his  viev* 
and  exp<»rience  more  thoroughly  and  completely  than  any  other.     The  value  of  the  ori»rmal  treaii** 
of  Mr.  Hunter  is  too  well  known  to  require  praise.    Perhaps  no  medical  work  in  the  Kng'i?h  iao- 
guage  has  so  thoroughly  stood  the  test  of  time,  or  has  so  completely  assumed  the  poMtion  oi  a 
classic,  and  a  volume  like  the  present,  containing  the  united  labors  of  the  highest  authorities  fo  w 
ditficult  and  important  a  subject,  becomes  indispeusable  to  all  who  desire  to  keep  themselves  ua  b 
level  with  the  progress  of  medical  science. 

Kver>'  our  will  rf  cognize  the  attractiveness  and  |  secretaries,  sometimes  accredited  and  somet-.me*  not- 
value  which  this  work  derives  fmni  thu«  pre«enting  ;  In  ihe  noioio  tiuiiler,  the  master  sut^^i  :^<w<>  :.:ib- 
the  opiimm**  <»f  th«*«'<'  iwo  mailers  side  by  side.  Bui.  ^elffor  ins  inierprettT8,aiid  givep  Uisor  >r  ri.u  i-'otifLU 
it  rau"!  I«f  lu'miitrd,  whai  has  made  the  fortune  of  to  ihe  world  in  a  lucid  and  perfectly  iiiif.  lie.!. Ir  in.u:- 
the  hook,  is  thr  fsu't  that  it  coiitaint  the  "most  com-'  wt.     In  oonr!u«ion  we  can  say  that  ih  •*    *  i:ico;- 

fletf"  em!'Oilim«*nt  of  thr  v«'rilab'»»  doctriru's  of  the  io>;iil»!y  the  l>i*«t  treatise  on  syphilis  w>;lt  w'vcr.  t* 
iopital  «tu  Mid..'  which  h:is  t-vtr  b«*en  made  public,  are  acquainit-d.  and,  as  we  do  not  often  f  inp  ov  fce 
Th»*  doctrinal  ulca-'of  M.  Ricord,  ideas  which,  if  not  ■  phrase,  wc  may  l»e  excused  for  expre-i-s.nir  \'\v  i*-:e 
univ'-r^iillv  :i.)o|MC(!.;nc  incontcstnbly  dominant,  have  thai  it  may  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  .very  p„:.- 
hcrctolorc  only  been  interpreted  by  moreorless-kilful  ,  sician. —  Virginia  Mtd.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

BY   THE  SAME   AUTHOR. 

RICOKD'S  LETTERS  ON  SYPHILIS.   Translated  by  W.  P.  Lattimore,  M.D. 

In  one  neat  ociavo  volume,  of  270  pages,  extra  cloth.     $i  00. 

ROKITANSKY  (CARL),    M.  D., 

Curator  of  the  Imperial  Pathological  .Museum,  and  ProfesBor  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  Ac 

A    MANUAL   OF  PATHOLOGICAL    ANATOMY.     Four  volumes,   octavo, 

bound  in  tw«).  extra  cloth,  of  about  1200  paires.    Translated  by  W.  E.  Swainb,  Edward  :5iEVE- 

KINO,  ('.  H.  MooKK,  and  G.  E.  Day.     S'>  50 

The  profcsRinn  iR  toc^  well  acquainted  with  the  re-  so  charged  his  text  with  valuable  truths,  that  acy 
putati<>n  of  Hi'kitHnBky's  work  to  need  our  assur-  ■  attempt  of  a  reviewer  to  epitomize  if  at  i»nL-e  ,y^ri- 
ance  that  th.n  is  one  of  the  mi^Pt  profound,  thor«>uirh.  lyzed,  and  must  end  in  a  failure. —  Wetutm  L  iwr r. 
an.l  valu.tble  books  ever  issued  from  the  medical  ^s  this  is  the  highest  source  of  knowledge  un-o 
press.  It  18  .wi<.n.r,5,  and  has  no  standard  of  com-  the  important  subject  of  which  it  treats,  n-  ^^l 
pariion.  It  is  only  nece>sary  to  announce  that  it  is  ^  atudent  can  afford  to  be  without  it.  Th-  America 
msned  in  a  f«.rm  as  cheap  as  is  compatible  with  lU  publishers  have  entitled  themaelvea  to  the  tbackt .  f 
tize  and  preservation,  and  its  sale  lollow.  as  a  '  ,he  profession  of  their  ci»unlry,  for  this  timcisatd 
matter  of  course.  ^>;'l»;*»fjry  "«»;«/»" «*  ^^•"»-  '  beautiful  ediliun.-.V«4Acii/s*J(H.r,.«/  of  M..iU.n.. 
n\cte  wnhoui  it— Buffalo  Med.  Jonmal.  \      ,.       u     t.    r      r  .^       , 

*^  I      As  a  book  of  reference,  therefore,  this  work  mmt 

An  attempt  toeivec»ur  readers  any  adequate  idea  proveof  inestimable  value,  and  we  cannon<M.h:«a;y 
of  the  vast  amount  of  instruction  accumulated  in  reconiraend  it  to  the  profesaion.— rAar/oiMs  JTti. 
these  vidumeg.  would  be  feeble  and  h«>peles8.    The    Journal  and  Review. 

effort  of  the  distimiuished  author   to  c«>ncentrate  '      This  b<H»k  is  a  neeeasity  to  every  practitioner  — 
in  a  small  space  i.is  great  fund  t»f  knowle<lee,  has  .  Am.  Mtd.  Monthly. 

RIGBY    (EDWARdVm.  D., 

Senior  Physician  to  the  General  Lying-in  Hospital,  &e. 

A   SYSTEM    OF    MU)W1FERY.     With  Notes  and  Addition*!  Illustrations. 

Second  American  Edition.    One  vo'iime  octavo,  extra  cloth,  A22  pagea.    $2  50. 

BY  THE  SAME  AfTHOR.  (LaU/y  Pnb/t.^/w.d.) 

ON  THE  C0NSTYI\^T\O^>Ai  'Y^Y.k'^^VW'^'^  Vi^  ¥El^ALE  DISEASES. 

la  one  neat  ro\a\  Vimo.  vo\\im«,  e^\T%  O.^x^i, oX  ^\yo>x\Ycft  ^^«a^%.  \\  ^. 
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RAM8BOTHAM  (FRANCIS  H.),  M.D. 
THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  OBSTETRIC  MEDICINE  AND 

SURGERY,  in  reference  to  the  Process  oi  Parturition.  A  new  and  enlarged  edition,  thoroughly 
revised  by  the  Author.  With  Additions  by  W.  V.  Kbatino,  M.  D.  In  one  large  and  handsome 
imperial  o<*tavo  volume,  of  650  pages,  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands;  with  sixty- 
four  beautiful  Plates,  and  numerous  Wood-cuts  in  the  text,  containing  in  all  nearly  two  hundred 
large  and  beautiful  figures.  S5  00. 

From  Prof.  Hodgt^  of  tkt  Vninnriitf  of  Pa. 
To  the  American  pablie,  it  is  most  valuable,  from  its  intrinsic  undoubted  excellence^  and  as  being 

the  best  authorized  exponent  of  British  Midwifery.   Its  circalation  will,  I  trust,  be  extensive  throughont 

our  country. 


The  publishers  have  shown  their  appreciation  of 
the  merits  of  this  work  and  secured  Its  success  by 
the  truly  clcfl^ant  style  in  which  they  have  brought 
it  ont,  excelling  themselves  in  its  production,  espe- 
eially  in  its  plates.  It  is  dedicated  to  Prof.  Aleigs, 
mnd  has  the  emphutic  endorsement  of  Prof.  Hodjre, 
as  the  best  expooent  of  British  Midwifery.  We 
know  of  no  text-book  which  deserves  in  all  respects 
to  be  more  highly  recommended  to  students,  and  we 
eonld  wish  to  ace  it  in  the  hands  of  every  practitioner, 
for  they  will  find  it  invaluable  for  reference. — Mtd. 
Gaxttie. 

We  welcome  RamsSotham's  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Obsteiric  Medicine  and  Surgery  to  our  li- 
brary, and  conhdently  recommend  it  to  our  readers, 
with  the  assurancf  that  it  will  not  disappoint  their 
m«»st  sanguine  expectations. — IFestsm  Lanttt. 

It  is  unneceasary  to  say  anything  in  regard  to  the 
ntility  of  this  work.   It  is  already  appreeiated  in  our 


country  for  the  value  of  the  matter,  the  clearness  of 
its  style,  and  the  fulness  of  its  illustrations.  To  the 
physician's  library  it  is  indispensable,  while  to  the 
student  as  a  text-bi»ok.  from  which  to  extract  the 
material  for  laying  the  foundation  of  an  education  on 
obstetrical  science,  it  has  no  superior.— OAto  Mtd. 
aud  Surg.  Journal. 

We  will  only  add  that  the  student  will  learn  from 
it  all  he  need  to  know,  and  the  prsctitioner  will  find 
it,  as  a  book  of  reference,  surpassed  by  none  other.— 
Sttthoseojm. 

The  character  and  merits  of  Dr.  Ramsbotham's 
work  are  so  well  known  and  thoroughly  established, 
that  comment  is  unnecessary  and  praise  superfluous. 
The  illustrations,  which  are  numerous  and  accurate, 
are  executed  in  the  highest  style  of  art.  We  cannot 
too  highly  recommend  the  work  to  oar  readers. — SI. 
Louis  Mtd.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


KOYLE'S   MATERIA   MEDICA   AND   THERAPEUTICS:   includiDg  the 

Preparations  of  the  Pharmacopceias  of  London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  of  the  United  States. 
With  many  new  medicines.  Edited  by  Josbpb  Carson,  M.  D.  With  ninety-eight  illustrations. 
In  one  large  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  about  700  pages,    td  00. 

8TILLE  (ALFRED),   M.  D. 
THERAPEUTICS  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA;  a  Systematic  Treatise  on  the 

History,  Description,  Action,  and  Uses  of  Medicinal  Agents.    In  two  large  and  handsome  octavo 

volumes,  of  over  1700  pages.    {Now  Roady^  Janttary^  1860.)    SS  00. 

The  object  which  the  author  has  kept  in  view  in  the  preparation  of  this  work  ha*  been  to  present 
to  the  profession  a  complete  and  sysiteinntic  treatise  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  practising  phybtcian. 
He  lia^  therefore  endeavored  to  avoid  encumbering  his  text  wiih  details  interesting^  only  to  the 
naturalist  or  the  dealer,  and  has  souv^ht  to  give  in  the  history  and  description  of  drugs  such  informa. 
tion  only  a^4  would  be  required  by  the  intelligent  practitioner.  The  space  thus  gained  he  has  en- 
dcavorctl  to  fill  with  a  complete  account  of  the  physiological  and  therapeutic  properties  of  all  the 
articles  of  the  Materia  Mediea,  their  uses  in  all  the  varieties  of  disease,  theirjpharmacopccial  pre- 
parations, and  the  mode  in  which  they  may  be  most  successfully  employed.  The  subject  of  Gene- 
ral Therapeutics  will  be  found  more  fully  developed  than  is  customary  in  works  of  this  nature; 
but  while  general  principles  will  be  careluily  enunciated  and  developed,  mere  theoretical  specula- 
tions will  be  avoided.  The  labor  of  many  years  devoted  to  the  work  has  enabled  the  auihor  to 
accumulate  and  record  the  results  of  the  experience  of  the  highest  authorities  in  all  countries^  and 
his  watchful  care  in  incorporating  the  latest  observations  and  researches  is  a  guarantee  that  the 
whole  will  be  found  fully  brought  up  to  the  day,  with  all  that  may  be  regarded  as  worthy  of  confi- 
dence. 

The  work  is  therefore  presented  as  a  practical  companion  for  the  active  physician  who  may  de- 
sire to  keep  himself  on  a  level  with  the  advance  of  his  profession,  as  well  as  a  text-book  for  the 
fttudent  entering  upon  his  medical  education.  The  long  delay  which  has  occurred  in  its  appearance 
has  been  cau:*ed  by  the  determination  of  the  author  to  spare  no  pains  in  rendering  it  complete  on 
every  point :  it  is  now,  however,  proceeding  rapidly  through  the  press,  and  may  be  expected  for 
publication  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

SMITH    (HENRY    H.),  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Snrgery  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  fte. 

MINOR  SURGERY;  or,  Hints  on  the  Every-day  Duties  of  the  Surgeon.    Illas- 

trated  by  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  illustrations.  Third  and  enlarged  edition.  In  one  hand- 
some royal  12mo.  volume,    pp.  456.    In  leather,  $2  25;  extra  cloth,  $2  00. 

BT  TBI  8Am  AUTHOR,  AND 

HORNER  (WILLIAM  E.),  M.  D., 
Late  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

AN  ANATOMICAL  ATLAS,  illustrative  of  the  Structure  of  the  Human  Bodv. 
In  one  volume,  large  imperial  octavo,  extra  cloth,  with  about  six  hundred  and  fiAy  beautiitf 
figures.    S3  00. 


These  figures  are  well  selected,  and  present  a 
•ooqilste  and  aecnrate  representation  of  tnat  won- 
derfal  fiabrie,  the  hnmaa  body.  The  plan  of  this 
Atlas,  which  renders  it  so  peculiarly  eonvenient 
for  the  student,  and  its  superb  artistical  execution, 
have  been  already  pointed  ont.    We  must  congratu- 


late the  student  upon  the  completion  of  this  Atlasy 
as  it  is  the  most  eonvenient  work  of  the  kind  that 
has  yet  appeared :  and  we  must  add.  the  very  beau- 
tiful manner  in  which  it  is  <*  got  up*^  is  so  creditable 
to  the  eonntry  as  to  be  fiattering  to  oar  national 
pride.— Amsfteofi  Mtdical  Journal, 


8KEY>8  OPERATIVE  SURGERY.    In  one  vary  I  STANLEY'S  TREATISE   ON   DISEASES   OP 
handsome  oeUvo  volume,  extra  eloth,  of  over  CM  I     THE  BONES.  In  one  volaoM,  oeUvo,  extra  oloth, 
ages,  with  about  one  haadrsd  wood-cats.  83  99.  |     ttS  pages.    91  90. 
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8HARPEY  (WILLIAM),   M.  D.,  JONES  QUAIN,  M.  O..  AND 

RICHARD  QUAIN,   F.  R.  S.,  &c. 

HUMAN  ANATOMY.     Revised,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Joseph  Lddt, 

M.  D.,  Pror»*?*s<>r  of  Anatomy  in  the  llniveri»ity  of  IVnnsylvanm.  Complete  in  two  larfre  ocuro 
voltime>.  ItfiithtT.  of  about  thirteen  hundred  pages.  Beautifully  illuvtrmted  with  over  Jive  haadrc^ 
engravingb  on  wood.    $6  00. 

SARGENT  (F.  Wj,  M.  D. 
ON  BANDAGING  AND  OTHER  OPERATIONS  OF  MINOR  SURGKRT. 

Second  eHition,  enlarged.  One  handsome  royal  l2mo.  vol.,  of  nearly  400  pag«»,  with  IS2  vood- 
cuts.    Extra  cloth,  Si  40;  leather,  $1  !)0. 

A  work  that  hat  been  to  long  and  favorably  ITbovi 
to  the  profesnion  ai  Dr.  Sargent's  Mioor  »argm. 
needs  no  rommendation  from  ua.  We  wiHild  reiaarl. 
however,  in  this  connecti<m,  that  minor  lari^ery  mI- 
domgets  that  attention  in  oar  ach'mta  that  lU  in- 
,  portHOce  deserves.  Our  laigrr  livorks  are  also  very 
overlookeuby  teachers  in  this  country;'  the  student  \  defective  in  their  teaching  «»u  these  smnll  practical 


Sargent's  Minor  Surgery'  has  always  been  ptipular, 
and  deservedly  so.  It  furnishes  that  knowledge  of  the 
most  frequently  requisite  perforinnnces  of  surgical 
art  which  cannot  be  entirely  underst«HKl  by  attend- 
ing tlinical  lectures.  The  art  of  bandaging,  which 
is  regularly  taught  in   Kurope,  is  very  frequently 


and  junior  pnirtitioner,  therefore,  may  often  require 
that  knowledge  which  this  little  volume  so  tersely 
and  happily  supplies. — CharUston  Med.  Joum.  and 
RevuWf  March,  lb66. 


points.  This  little  book  will  supply  the  void  vkifh 
all  must  feel  who  have  not  atadied  its  pages.— Viisi* 
§m  Lancet,  March,  1856. 


SMITH  (W.  TYLER),  M.  D., 

Physician  Accoucheur  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  &e. 

ON   PARTURITION,   AND   THE   PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE  OP 

OBSTETRICS.    In  one  royal  IQmo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  400  page*.     $1  25. 

BT  THE  SAMK  AfTTHOK. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT 

OF  LEUCORKHG^.    With  numerous  ill  ont  rat  ions.    Id  one  very  handaome  octavo  votaae. 
extra  cloth,  ol  about  250  pages.    $1  50. 

SOLLVON  THK  HUMAN  BRAIN ;  itaStraeture,  SIMON'S  ORNKRAL  PATHOLOGY,  as  r<«dee- 
Phvsioloffy.  Hnd  Diseases.  From  the  Second  and  .  ive  to  the  Establishment  of  Ratifmal  Priariptn 
much  eniuigeti  London  edition.  In  one  ocuvl  |  for  the  prevention  and  Cure  oi  Disease.  U  use 
volume,  extra  cloth,  of  600  pages,  with  1)10  wood-  >  neat  oetavu  volume,  extra  eloth,  of  ili  pages. 
euts.    S*2  00.  I      SL  ^. 


TODD  (ROBERT  BENTLEY),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S-, 

Profeisor  of  Physiology  in  King's  College,  London;  and 
WILLIAM  BOWMAN,  F.  R.  S., 

Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  King's  College,  London. 

THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  AND  I'HYSIOLOGY  OF  MAN.    With 

about  three  hundred  large  and  beautiful  illustrations  on  w»)od.     Complete  in  one  lanfe  ociaro 

volume,  of  i*.'X)  puj^'s,  leather.     Price  $4  TiO. 

C^  (u'liilfinen  who  have  received  portions*  of  thi^  work,  a»  published  in  the  "  Medical  News 
AND  LiHRAKY,"  ouii  uow  Complete  their  copies,  if  immediate  application  be  made.  It  wnl  be  fur- 
aished  a>  follows,  free  by  niuil,  in  paper  covers,  with  cloth  bucks. 

Parts  I.,  II.,  III.  (pp.  2.")  to  .V»2),  S2  50. 

Fart  IV.  mn.  ra'i  to  end,  with  Title,  Preface,  Contents,  vVo),  $2  00. 

Or,  Part  IV.,  S^ECTIo.N  11.  (pp.  T^^t  to  end,  with  Title,  Prefu«*t».  Contents,  \tc.),  $1  25. 

A  maenificent  contribution  to  RritiKh  medicine,]  its  completion  has  been  thus  long  delHyril.  th^t  :Be 
and  the  American  ph>Mioi:in  who  sliiill  tail  to  peruse  ;  authors  nnghi  secure  accuracy  by  personal  •>iiir-rri* 
it.  will  huve  failed  to  read  one  of  the  most  instruc*  ■  ti«m. — St.  Lovis  Mrd.  ami  Surg.  Joumai^  t^ept.  "ST. 
live  books  of  ihr  nineteenth  century. — y.  O.  Mid         ... 
and  SuTK.  Journal,  i^cpt.  IK)7.  '      ""^  n«>tice,  though  it  conveys  but  a  very  feehie 

1.  .1       <>  «     1   It  •      ■   I  J  '  and  iiiipertect  idea  of  the  magnitude  :ind  I lUDortAfice 

It  IB  more  concise  than  Carpenter's  Principles,  and    „f  .»,«  L.,r\e  „.,xv  .,,.j«r  «  .«-.  ilv.*      ■»«"  •■"^y**"' 

more  m.Ki.rn  than  thcacce.^.hleedition  of  S.O.ler;.    it^^r^r'l.r.T.^^'n",  w     ^^^ 
Eiemenl.;   its  details  are  hnrf,  hul  .utficieLl;   >t»    ,,„j^„,  snd  the  h.^pe  that  thev  will  peruse  tr.r  I... 
de*-rip.,on.vuMd;   it.  illuHiralion.  exact  and  cop,-     ,-„  ihem«elvea,  s.  Ve  feel  we  can  with  c^txU^nr. 
oil.;    H.Mt    .18    lanifuate   terse  and    perspicuous.-    recommend  it.  we  leave  it  in  their  hand,  for  i-.^m 
CknrlfMoH  M^d.  Journal.  Ju.y,  I^o,.  ,  to  judge  <.f  ,t.  merits—TAs  Nottku^.sum  M.d  Mud 

We  know  of  n«  w<»rkon  the  subject  of  physiology  '  Surg.  Journal,  Oct.  1557. 
ao  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  medical  student,  i 

TODD  (R.  B.),  M.  D.,   F.  R.  8.,  See. 
CLINICAL  LKCTIUKS  ON  CKKTAIN   DISEASES  OF  THE    URINARY 

ORGANi^  AND  ON  DROPSIES.     In  one  octavo  volume, 'JS I  pages.     $1  50 

BY  THE  SAMR  AUTHOR.      {Nov  Kfa/il/.} 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  CERTAIN  ACUTE  DISEASES.      In  one  neat 

octavo  volume,  of  '^^0  pa;:es,  extra  cloth.     SI  T.'). 

The  practical  nalurf  of  Dr.  Todd'«*  writings  is  well  known,  and  the  present  volume  cannot  fail 
to  prove  ol  liiuoli  value  to  the  practitioner,  containint:  us  it  divs  his  views  of  treatment  re^pectiui? 

KhF.I  MATIC    FkVER,  ( 'O.NTlNtKD    KbVER,    AcITE    l.NFLAMMATIOXS.    PT-E.MIA,    ErYSIPKLAS   OP  THl 

FArcK*.  Pnei  MOMA,  and  its  ci^mplication'*.  and  other  imp«)rtant  subjects.  It  i\  rms  a  neat  tx'tsvo. 
to  match  it^  <  on»i>;mion  vo:um»\  reeently  puS  i>hed.  of"  Clinical  Li*etures  on  Diseases  of  the  liiD- 
wy  Organs  and  oil  Drop-^ies." 


AND   SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS.  20 

TAYLOR  (ALFRED  S.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 

Lecturer  on  Medical  Juritprndence  and  Chemistry  in  Guy'i  Hospital. 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE.  Fourth  American  Edition.  With  Not«s  and 
ReferenceH  to  A  merioaii  I>eejsions,  by  Edward  Hartshorns,  M.  D.  In  one  large  octavo  volume, 
leather,  of  over  Mevea  hundred  pagef».     $3  00. 


We  know  of  no  work  nn  MfHiicnl  Jurisprudence 
which  contains  in  the  same  space  anythinfr  like  the 
same  amount  of  valuable  matter. — iV.  Y.  Journal  of 
Medicine. 

No  work  upon  the  subject  can  be  nut  into  the 
hands  of  students  either  or  law  or  mrdicine  which 
'Will  engage  them  more  cloBcly  or  profitably ;  and 
none  could  be  oflered  to  the  buny  practititmer  of 
Mther  calling,  for  tho^purpose  of  casual  or  hasty 
reference,  that  would  be  more  likely  toafford  the  aid 
desired.    We  therefi>re  recommend  it  as  the  best  and 


safest  manual  for  daily  use. — American  Journal  of 
Medical  Sciences . 

It  is  not  excess  of  praise  to  say  that  the  volume 
before  us  is  the  very  best  treatise  exUnt  on  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  lu'suying  this,  we  do  not  wish  to 
be  understtMMl  as  dftructingfrom  the  merits  of  the 
excellent  works  of  Beck,  Ryan,  Traill,  Guy,  and 
others;  but  in  interest  and  value  we  think  it  must 
he  conceded  that  Tuylor  is  superior  to  anything  that 
has  preceded  it.— JV.  W.  Medical  and  Surg.  Journal. 


BY  THE  SAMS  AUTHOR.     {Nevf  EdiUoJi,  fiow  ready.) 

ON  POISONS,  IN  RELATION  TO  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  AND 

Mb^DlCINC.    Second  American,  from  a  second  and  re vi!<ed* London  edition,     in  one  large 

octavo  volume,  of  Td^  pages,  leather.    $3  OO. 

The  length  of  time  which  ban  elapsed  aince  the  firft  appearance  of  this*  work,  has  wrought  so 
great  a  change  in  the  subject,  as  to  require  a  very  thorough  revision  to  adapt  the  volume  to  the 
present  wants  of  the  nrofession.  The  rapid  advance  of  Chemistry  ha^  introduced  into  ii^e  many 
new  substances  which  iimy  l>ecome  fatHl  through  accident,  carelc.<«sness,  or  design — while  at  the 
same  time  it  has  likewise  designated  new  and  more  exact  modes  of  counteracting  or  delecting  those 
previously  treated  of.  Mr.  Taylor's  position  as  the  leading  medical  juri>t  of  England,  has  during 
this  period  conferred  on  him  extraordinary  advantages  in  acquiring  experience  in  all  that  relates  to 
this  department,  nearly  all  cases  of  moment  being  referred  to  hiin  for  examination,  as  an  expert 
whose  testimony  is  generally  accepted  as  final.  The  results  of  his  labors,  therefore,  as  gathered 
together  m  this  volume,  carefully  weighed  and  siHed,  and  presented  in  the  clear  and  intelligible 
style  for  which  he  is  noted,  may  be  received  as  an  acknowledged  authority,  and  as  a  guide  to  be 
followed  with  implicit  conhdence. 

TANNER  (T.   H.),    M.  D., 

Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Women,  &e. 

A  MANUAL  OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINE  AND  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS. 

To  which   is  added  The  Code  of  Ethics  ot  the  American    Medical  Association.     Second 

American  Edition.     In  one  neat  volume,  small  12mo.,  extra  cloth,  87^  cents. 

The  work  is  an  honor  to  its  writer,  and  mutt  ob-  |  tioners,  it  has  only  to  be  seen,  to  win  far  itself  a 

tain  a  wide  circulation  by  its  intrinsic  merit  alone,    place  dipon  the  shelves  of  every  medical  library. 

Baited  alike  to  the  wants  of  students  and  practi-  j  — Boston  Med  and  Surg.  Journal. 


TOYNBEE  (JOSEPH),  F.  R.  S., 

Aural  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at,  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 

A  PRACTICAL  TKEATItJE  OX  DISEASES  OF  THE   EAR;   their  Diag- 

no<is.  Pathology,  and  Treatment.     Iilu.*itrated  with  numerous  engravings  on  wood.    In  one  very 

handsome  octavo  volume.     (Jjtst  Ready.) 

Mr.  Toynbee'sname  is  too  widely  known  as  the  highest  authority  on  all  matters  connected  with 
Aural  Surgery  and  Medicine,  to  require  special  attention  to  be  called  to  anything  wnich  he  may 
communicate  to  the  profession  on  the  subject.  In  the  present  work  he  has  embodied  the  results 
of  long  and  careful  experience,  derived  from  a  practice  lor  many  years  devoted  to  this  department. 
It  therefore  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  complete  and  trustworthy  guide  on  all  matters  connected  with 
this  obscure  and  little  known  c.'as-i  of  disea»es,  which  so  ficquently  embarrass  the  general  prac- 
titioner. 

The  volume  will  be  found  thoroughly  illustrated  with  a  large  number  of  original  wood-engrav- 
ings, illustrating  the  pathology  of  the  organs  of  hearing,  instrumeitts,  operations,  &o.,  and  in  every 
respect  will  be  one  of  the  handsomest  specimens  of  mechanical  execution  issued  from  the  Aiiieu- 
can  press. 

WILLIAMS  (C.  J.  B.),    M.  D.,    F.  R.  8., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  University  College,  London,  ice. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  MEDICINE.     An  Elementaiy  View  of  the  Causes,  Nature, 

Treatment,  Diagnosis,  and  Prognosis  of  Disease;  with  brief  remarks  on  Hygienics,  or  the  pre- 
servation of  health.  A  new  American,  from  the  third  and  revised  London  edition,  in  one  octavo 
volume,  leather,  ot  about  500  pages.     $2  50.     {Just  Issued.) 

recommend  it  for  a  text-book,  guide,  and  constant 
companion  to  every  practitioner  and  every  student 
who  wishes  to  extricate  himself  from  the  well- worn 
ruts  of  empiricism,  and  to  base  his  practice  of  medi- 
cine upon  principles. — London  Lancet. 

A  text-book  to  which  no  other  in  our  language  is 
comparable. — Charleston  Medical  Journal. 

No  work  has  ever  achieved  or  maintained  a  more 
deserved  reputation. —  Va.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


We  find  that  the  deeplv-interesting  matter  and 
style  of  this  bmtk  have  so  far  fascinated  us,  that  we 
have  unconsciously  hung  upon  its  pages,  not  too 
long,  indeed,  for  our  own  profit,  but  luntfcr  than  re- 
viewers can  be  permitted  to  indulge.  We  leave  the 
farther  analysis  to  the  student  and  practitioner.  Our 
jadgmeot  of  the  work  has  already  been  sufficiently 
expressed.  It  is  a  judgment  of  almost  unqualified 
praise.  The  work  is  not  of  a  controversial,  but  of 
m  didactic  character;  and  as  such  w«  hail  it,  and 
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New  and  much  enlarged  edition— (Now  Ready.) 

WATSON  (THOMAS),   M.  D.,   &c. 

Lute  Physician  to  the  Middleiex  Iloipital,  dee. 

LECTURES    ON    THE   PRLVCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE    OP   PHYSIC. 

Delivered  hi  Kin^j's*  Colleife,  London.    A  new  American,  from  the  l»i»t  revj*ed  and  enlarged 

English  edition,  with  Additions,  by  l).  Franxis  Condib,  AI.  D.,  author  of  "A  Praciicai  Tretii.-^ 

on  the  Di-^^tt-iej*  of  Children,"  iVc.     With  one  hundred  and  eighly.fii'e  iliuMration»  «»n  woud.    In 

one  very  larjf^e  and  handsome  volume,  imperial  o<:tavo,  of  over  1200  closely  prmted  pafn  ii 

small  type ;  the  whole  !»trongly  bound  in  leather,  with  rai^ed  bands,    rrice  S4  '2o. 

The  puhlishers  feel  that  they  are  rendering  a  service  to  the  American  profe<#ion  m  presenticg  il 

so  ver>'  mcderate  a  price  this  vast  body  of  iiound  practical  information.     Whether  a»  a  guide  M 

the  student  entering;  on  a  cour!>e  of  instruction,  or  as  a  book  of  reference  for  daily  ctmsuliatino  cy 

the  pracliliiMier,  "  VV^atN>n*8  Practice"  has  loni?  been  regarded  as  second  t<)  none;  the  «uundiietf 

and  fnlne*"!  <»1"  its  teach mgs,  the  hreiidth  and  lllierality  ot'  its*  views,  and  the  easy  and  Howinx  ^tyi* 

Ml  which  it  is  written  having  won  for  it  the  pi>sition  of  a  general  favorite.     That  this  high  repu!i- 

tion  might  !h.»  fully  maintained,  the  author  has  subjected  it  to  a  thorough  revn-ion;  every  piiiRioo 

has  l»een  examined  with  the  aid  of  the  most  recent  re^arche»  in  pathology,  and  the  resaiid  ot" 

modern  investigations  in  both  theoretical  and  practical  subject;*  have  been  carefully  weighed  tod 

embtxiied  thr(iUL''hout  its  pugeti      The  watchful  scrutiny  of  the  editor  ba:*  likewi^s  introduced 

whatever  |>i>sses>es  immediate  importance  to  the  American  physician  in  relation  to  disea^^e?  ipc> 

dent  to  our  climate  which  are  little  known  in  England,  m  well  as  tho«e  points  in  which  experiCDCc 

here  hn-*  led  to  ditlcrcnt  modes  of  practice  ;  and  he  has  also  added  largely  to  the  series  of  i'.u*tra' 

lions,  lielu'Viiig  that  in  this  manner  valuable  a>.-istanc%  may  l>e  conveyed  to  the  student  in  elucidai- 

mg  the  text.     The  work  will,  tlieret'ore,  be  found  thoroughly  on  a  level  with  the  roo^t  advanced 

Htate  of  medi<*al  science  on  l>oth  sides  of  the  .Atlantic. 

The  addiTiinis  which  the  work  has  received  are  shown  by  the  fact  that  nolwith«i|anding  an  en- 
largement in  the  size  of  the  page,  more  than  two  hundred  additional  pages  have  \*evn  nece»*«rT 
to  accommodiite  the  two  large  volumes  of  the  London  edition  (which  sell»  at  ten  doilur*).  wiiliiL 
the  c^)mpa^*  of  a  single  volume,  and  in  its  present  form  il  contains  the  matter  of  at  leu*t  three 
ordinary  o:'tnvo>i.  ]!eiieving  it  to  be  a  work  which  should  lie  on  the  table  of  every  physician,  aod 
be  in  the  hand"  of  every  student,  the  publi'^hers  have  put  it  at  a  price  within  the  reach  ot  nl!,  mak  n^ 
it  one  of  the  clieapcsi  lK)oks  as  yet  presented  to  the  American  profession,  while  ul  the  same  :.ffl« 
the  Ideality  of  its  merhanical  exetMilion  renders  it  an  exi^eedingly  attractive  voliinie. 

It  woii'd  ap{>-nr  uimoi^t  superfluous  to  addui'e  commendatory  notices  of  a  work  which  ha?  *o 
long  been  esiiihli'*hcd  in  the  position  of  a  standard  authority  as  **  Wuisiin'"  Practice.''  A  few  ex- 
tracts are,  howcv<'r,  subjoined  from  reviews  of  the  new  and  improved  edition. 

Tiif*  f(»arlh  itlitinn  now  appearR,  »o  cnrefullr  re-  The  leoturrr's  skill,  his  wisdom,  ftis  learning, ire 
viieil.  HB  to  Hdit  riinHidernbly  to  tlit*  value  ivf  a  iNit>k  equalled  by  the  eaie  of  his  fracpful  dictioE.  h:Ve!— 
Hlre:ii)y  lu-lini'wleilped,  wherever  the  Kn^lisli  lun-  ijuence,  nod  the  far  higher  qUHiiiica  oi  canJor.  ■  •" 
jjiiMi!'-  i*  r';i"l,  t«'  Jm"  hryonil  ail  coinpiirisMH  thv  ]»•  kI  (••iuri"f<y,  o(  imult-fciy,  uml  t»''  gfiicrtum  ui«pr- ••!*::■  : 
HMUMi.tUr  \v«T'ii  on  fli»"  PrmcipU'S  and  Pnirtwr  i>f  .if  merit  iii  uMieri..  '\I^y  I.e  I'wig  reiirt.n  r  •  .r.»*:.;i: 
Physic  in  the  wln'lr  ranq*!  or  nirdinil  htfrriturr.  u».  ami  to  enj'iy.  in  tiic  i;l<>rii>us  miiir't  ■».'■  ii.*  ..*- 
Kvery  leoturr  fMntmiiH  proof  of  tli**  rxtrenu*  anxifty  cliiiini^  yj'ttrf.  the  hi'iiiirf.  'lie  ror.fn:*  ;;rf  iiii:  :■'.■* 
of  the  aatlmr  ro  kpc|>piic*»*  with  iht-advaiicuiR  kn"\v-  ■::uiif«i  daring  his  usiful  liie. — .V.  A  M-.'i  •|'^^'. 
le<1ir'.'  o(  ilif*  <lnv,  ari«l  lo  briiiR  the  rrmilta  «if  \ur  li'.vi-ie,  J \i\y\  Ir-'t**. 
laljorn,  n"l  oiiiv  iif  phy-irians,  hat  of  chi-iiiihts  and        ...      '     ,  ■      n   j  i 

hisroloRihtH.  h.V..r»t  hill  rniders,  wherever  they  can        ^^  ntson  Ji    nnnvallM.    perhaps     Mtiappna-r.  * 
he  turn.'.l  t-.  i.s.';iil  acr..iinL     And  thiK  in  dom."  w.th    work  on   J  racii.-*'— tiie  c.T'«»u«  ,i.li-..j  -i.^  ..,..:»  i- 

8urh> r.!i=.l:M.nrrri.iri,.,i„f  the  merit  .hie  to   the    which  (Ihr  f.u.rth -ill  ion)  hnv.- civr-i;  ir  i..[  i„i^ 

induKtriouB  ol.M-rver.  sa.-h  n  K»-»':rous  Hrsire  to  en-  velty  nn-l  u.a«-h  of  the  inrere.l  oJ  a  Lew  nwli - 
courage  youiiKi-r  aiul  rising  men,  and  such  u  candid  Charlrston  ;\Iid.  Journal,  July,  iNW. 
apknowlpOgininl  of  his  own  ohligatjons  to  tloin,  Lrelurcrs,  practitioners,  and  students  of  meUKiae 
that  on.- ».',tri'elv  known  whether  to  H.hnirein..iii  the  ^^,,n  ,.q,mHv  hnil  the  reapp*-Hrance  of  ihcwrk  : 
pure,  siiaplr,  lornhir  Knglish— the  vast  amount  oi  Ur.  WHtsonm  Iheforin  of  a  new— a  f.Mirth-^it  -2 
UHrfal  prai'tic'iil  wM'>iiti:ifion  rnn-Unsfd  into  the  ■  \Ve  mi-relv  do  justier  to  iiur  own  let-liusfH,  Him.  ws 
J.eriureH-or  in..-  iiiunly,  kmd-htarlnl,  unaH>uining  nre  sure,  of  the  whole  profession,  if  we  thank  Lit. 
•haraeirrof  ih.- N-riurtT  sinning  through  hisw-Tk.  ,„r  having,  in  the  trouble  aud  turiito.i  ,jf  a  iarje 
_/.o»i./oM  M"t.  Tim.^  ami  (iazttu,  Oct.  31.  l*-.->T.  ■  priiclice,  made  leisure  to  supply  the  h.:iius  (uai^i 
Thus  these  ailniir:iMe  volumes  come  before  the  by  the  exiiaastion  of  the  publisher's  st'^'k  •<:  t:.? 
profession  in  th'-ir  ti-urih  edition,  aboundinu  in  ihoge  third  edition,  whicli  has  been  ■evenly  t'^Al  u-r  'ke 
distincuii-hMl  aitrihiMes  oi  in(»il«.Tution.  jinlmiii-nt,  luHt  three  years.  For  Dr.  Watson  fmi  i.jr  rtr-rr..- 
erudite  «'ulfivati>»ii.  rlrarnfXH,  {lad  eliuniiMicr,  vi'ilh  caused  the  lectures  to  be  reprinted,  bur  scair'.'t-: 
whK'h  thi-y  w-Tf  iioiu  tiie  firht  inveHicd,  iiut  yel ,  through  the  whole  work  We  tind  adiiit  ions  i.r  aisrri- 
richer  tli.iii  Im  lorr  m  ihi-  n-HultK  of  nioie  pr«donged  tit>ns  which  prove  that  the  aulht*r  hiis  in  rvery  Wi^ 
obsiTvanon.  and  in  tiif  able  nppreeiatiou  t>f  the'  sought  to  bring  up  his  teaching  to  (i;«'  level  "..f  ..i« 
latest  advaiMTs  m  putholnijy  and  mrdicme  by  one  ino»t  recent  uc«]Uisitions  in  science.— JSnx.  aiiJ  fw'. 
of  the  m-ihf  pK'iiiiin'i  uhmIumI  thinkers  of  the  day.—  ;  A/e«/ifo-t'Air.  KevUWj  Jan.  laae. 
I.OH'ioH  Lane'.,  Nov.  11,  ir.>7. 

WILSON  (ERASMUS),    M.  D.,   F.  R.  S. 

Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  London. 

THE    DISSFA'TOR'S  MANUAL;  or,  Practical  and  Surgical  Anatomy.     Thii^ 

American,  rroiii  !he  la>t  revised  and  enlarged  Kuglirh  edition.  Mo<Iilied  and  reurnuieed, bv 
William  Htnt.  M.  1).,  IVmonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  ot  Pennsylvania.  ~Io  one 
large  and  hand*«»nie  royal  l"2mo.  voliune,  leather,  of  TiSS  pages,  with  154  illustra'tiou.s.     S2  00. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

ON    CONSTlTrTIONAL    AND    HEREDITARY    SYPHILIS,   AND    ON 

SYPHILITIC  EKL' PTIONS.  In  one  .small  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  beautifully  printed,  witk 
fourexipii>ite  Cidored  plate*,  p^e^enting  more  than  thirty  varieties  ol  syphilitic  eruptioos.  S2  25. 
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New  and  much  enlarged  edition— (Now  Ready.) 
WIL80N  (ERASMUS),  F.  R.  S., 
A  SYSTEM  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY,  General  and  Special.  A  now  and  re- 
vised American,  from  the  last  and  enlarged  En£rli>h  Edition.  EdiUrd  l)y  W.  H.  G(»uhecii  r,  M.  U., 
Prore'*!*<)r  of  Anatomy  in  th«  Philadelpliia  Medi<"al  Collejre,  \"c.  lllii>lraled  with  iliree  hundred 
and  ninety-."*even  eiigraviriflfs  on  W(M>d.  In  one  hiive  and  exquisitely  printed  octavo  volume,  of. 
over  600  large  page**;  lealiier.     $3  25. 

The  publishers  trust  that  the  well  earned  reputation  so  long  enjoyed  by  this*  work  will  be  more 
than  maintained  by  the  present  edition.  JJe>ides  a  very  thorough  revJNion  by  the  authtir,  it  has  been 
most  carefully  examined  by  the  editor  and  the  otiorts  of  lH>th  have  been  directed  to  introtlucing 
everything  which  increased  experience  in  its  use  has  >iUf;ge^tcd  as  dei^irable  to  render  it  a  complete 
text-Dook  for  those  seeking  to  obtain  or  to  renew  an  acipiainlanee  with  Human  Anatomy.  The 
amount  of  additions  which  it  has  thus  re<:«ived  may  be  estimated  from  the  tact  that  the  present 
edition  contains  over  one-fourth  more  matter  than  the  last,  rendering  a  >maller  type  and  an  enlarged 
page  requisite  to  keep  the  volume  within  a  convenient  ^ize.  The  author  has  mtt  only  thus  added 
wrgely  to  the  work,  but  he  has  aliio  made  alterations  throughout,  wherever  there  ap}N:*ared  the 
opportunity  of  improving  the  arrangement  or  Ptvle,  »?o  as  to  present  every  fact  in  its  most  appro- 
priate manner,  and  to  render  the  whole  as  clear  and  intelligible  as  pt»>hible.  The  editor  has 
exerciited  the  utmost  caution  tn  obtain  entire  accuracy  in  the  text,  and  has  largely  mcreasud  the 
number  of  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  titty  more  in  this  edition  than 
in  the  last,  thus  bringing  distinctly  before  the  eye  of  the  student  everything  of  interest  or  iinjiortanee. 
The  publishers  have  felt  that  neither  care  nor  expense  should  Ik*  spared  to  render  the  external 
finish  of  the  volume  worthy  of  the  universal  favor  with  which  it  has  been  received  by  the  American 
profession,  and  they  have  endeavored  conrequently  to  produce  in  its  mechanical  execution  an  im- 
provement correspcmding  with  that  which  the  text  has  enjoyed.  It  will  therefore  be  found  one  of 
the  handsomest  siwcimens  of  typography  as  yet  produced  in  this  country,  and  in  all  res|>ccl>  suited 
to  the  olfu^  table  of  the  practitioner,  notwithstanding  the  exceednigly  low  price  at  wiiich  it  has 
been  placed. 


It  may  be  recommended  to  the  itndent  ai  no  l^ii 
distin^uiiihed  by  its  accuracy  and  clenruemi  of  de- 
scription tli:m  by  it8  rypogrnphical  elegnace.  The 
wood-cuts  are  exquisite. — Brit,  and  Jp'or.  Medical 
Review. 


beaaty  of  its  meclinnical  execution,  and  the  clear- 
oess  of  the  descriptions  winch  it  coutaiiis  ih  equally 
evident,  l^et  studtnts,  by  all  means  examine  tue 
cliiims  of  this  w«»rfc  on  their  notice,  l)eff)re  they  pur- 
chase a  text-h<K)k  of  the  vitally  important  science 


,     ,.,,        r  ^  ..  ,        r  1      -I    which  this  volume  su  fully  and  easily  unfolds.— 

An  elegant  edition  of  one  of  the  most  useful  and  :  i^anctt. 
accurate  systems  of  anatomical  science  which  hus  '      ,,.     '      _j  i»        .i.     u     .. 
been  issued  from  the  press.    The  illustrations  are!    /i  *  ^*^""'  "  *■  V*®  '**■'  "T'tem  now  extant  for 
really  beautiful.    In  its  style  the  work  is  extremely    •tudents.— IK<*l*rn  Lanctt. 

concise  and  intelligililr.    iNo  one  can  possibly  take  !      It  therefore  receives  our  highest  commendation. 

up  tliis  volume  without  being  struck  witli  the  great  i  Southtm  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

BY  THl  8AMK  AUTHOR.      {JllSt  IsSVrd.) 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.     Fourth  and  enlarged  American,  from  the  last 

and  imi>roved  L(»ndon  edition.     In  one  large  octavo  volume,  oi  GOO  pages*,  extra  cloth,  J'2  IT), 
Thewritingsof  Wilson,  upondiseases  of  the  skin,  i  aplaceinthisvolume.  which,  withoat  a  doubt,  will, 
are  by  far  the  mttst  scientific  and  practical   that    l'<>r  a  very  long  period,  be  acknowledged  as  the  chief 
have  ever  been  presented  to  the  medical  world  <m  \  standard  work  on  dermatol(»gy.    The  principles  yyf 


this  subject.  The  present  euititm  is  u  great  improve- 
ment on  all  its  predecessors.  To  dwell  upon  itii  the 
great  merits  and  high  cl.-iims  of  the  work  before  us. 
seriatim,  would  indeed  be  an  agreeable  service;  it 
'would  be  a  mental  homage  which  we  could  freely 
^er,  but  we  should  thus  occupy  an  undue  amount 
of  space  in  this  Journal.  We  wilt,  howtver.  look 
at  some  of  the  more  salient  points  with  which  it 
abounds,  and  which  make  iiincompumuiy  superior  in 
excellence  to  all  other  treatises  oa  the  subject  of  der- 
matology.   No  mere  speculative  views  are  allowed 


aa  enlightened  and  rational  therapeia  are  intriNluced 
on  every  appropriate  occasitm.  The  general  prac- 
titioner and  surgeon  who,  peradventure,  may  have 
for  years  regarded  cutaneous  maladies  as  scarcely 
worthy  their  attention,  because,  forsooth,  they  are 
not  fatal  in  their  tendency;  or  who,  if  they  have 
attempted  their  cure,  have  followed  the  blind  guid- 
ance of  empiricism,  will  almost  assureilly  be  roused 
to  a  new  and  becoming  interest  in  this  department 
of  practice,  through  the  inspiring  agency  of  this 
book.— .im.  Jour.  Med.  Science,  Oct.  1857. 


ALSO,  NOW  READY, 

A  SERIES  OF  PLATES  ILLUSTRATING  WILSON  ON  DISEASES  OF 

THE  SKIN ;  consisting  of  nineteen  beautifully  executed  plates,  of  which  twelve  are  exquisitely 
colored,  pre>ciiling  the  Normal  Anatomy  and  Pathology  of  the  Skin,  and  containing  accurate  re- 
presentations of  about  one  hundred  varieties  of  disease,  most  of  them  the  size  of  nature.    Price 
in  cloth  8-1  25. 
In  beauty  of  drawing  and  accuracy  and  finish  of  coloring  these  plates  will  be  found  equal  to 

anything  of  the  kind  as  yet  imbued  in  this  country. 
One  of  the  best  specimens  of  colored  lithographic 

illustrations  that  have  ever  been  puhlisheil  in  this 

country.     The  representations  of  diseases  of  the 


skin,  even  to  the  most  minute  siisde  of  coloring,  are 
remarkably  accurate,  giving  the  student  or  practi- 
tioner a  very  correct  idea  ot  the  disease  he  is  studv- 
ing.  We  know  of  no  work  so  well  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  general  practitioner  as  Wilson-s,  with 
Uie  accompanyuig  plates.  —  Med.  and  Surg.  Re- 
porter, May,  lt>5b. 


We  have  already  expressed  our  high  appreciation 
of  Mr.  Wilst»n'8  treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  5»kin. 
The  plates  are  comprised  in  a  separate  volume, 
which  we  counsel  all  those  who  possess  the  text  to 
purchase.  It  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  color  print- 
ing, and  the  repiescntations  of  the  varM»us  forms  of 
skin  disease  are  as  faithful  as  is  possible  iu  plates 
of  the  aizt.— Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  April 
b,  IbSti.  *     ^ 


BT  THB  SAME   AUTHOR. 

HEALTHY  SKIN;  A  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Skin  and  Hair,  their  Preserva- 
tion and  Management.  Second  American,  from  the  fourth  London  edition.  One  neat  volume , 
royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth,  of  about  300  pages,  with  numerous  illu&tratious.  $1  00 ;  paper  cover, 
75  cents. 
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WEST  (CHARLES),    M.  D., 

Accnufhenr  tnand  Lertnri>r  on  Midwifery  at  St.  Bartholomcrw^t  Hospital,  Phjraician  to  the  Hospital  for 

Sick  Cliildren,  &c. 

LECTURKS  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.     Now  complete  in  one  hand- 

Mjiiie  uciuvo  volume,  cxtrti  cloth,  of  about  500  |Nigt;i«;  pric>e  $2  'lO. 

Also,  for  Kilo  separate,  Part  II,  being  pp.  309  to  end,  with  Index,  Title  matter, 

iSci'.,  Svo.,  cliith,  |»ri«.*e  $1. 

As  a  wri'rr.  Dr.  Wmt  ntNiida,  in  our  opinion,  m*- 
enndonly  to  \Vi(iMi>n,  ihf"  M:icuul:iy  (if  Medinne;-* 
he  poMBriiHr»  tlmi  nappy  faoutty  of  clotliiiiK  iiistruc- 
lliiii  iu  raity  KiirniriKs;  ctnuhiuiiig  pleahuie  with 
proiU.  Iir  iciiilK  Ins  piipila,  in  iipitf  t»f  tlir  ani'irnt 
provrrl>,  itUnig  a  royal  road  to  Irarninfr-  Hia  work 
18  one  wliM-h  will  not  Baimfy  ilircxtrerna  on  either 
side,  but.  It  is  our  tli:ii  Will  plriiHe  the  groat  ma- 
joriiy  who  nrr  hit  king  iriilh.  and  oui-  tUui  will  eon- 
vinri-  thr  Ftiidfiii  iliitt  lie  hint  roiniiiillfd  hiniiielf  to 
a  candid,  fuu'e,  ai.tl  viiliiiilde  guide.  We  antici|>aie 
with  ple:iKii.i-  iln- a|iiiraranre  of  [he  sc-oiind  part  of 
the  work,  wiiirh,  ii  it  equals  this  part,  will  com- 

}tiete  one  oi  our  vrry  lifbt  vohimeH  upon  diseases  of 
einsles.— .V.  A.  M*'it.-Chtrmrt[.  Kr  r/cie,  July,  lt%J6. 
We  iiiuNi  uiiwotiiielude  thm  hastily  wriltro  sketch 
with  Ihr  contiiii-iii  iiSBurauce  to  ttur  readers  that  the 
woik  Will  \^(ll  repay  pcruHal.    The  conscientious. 


painstaking,  practical  phyviciau  isappamnt  nn^vtTj 
page. — iY.  Y.  Journal  of  MttUciHi>^  March,  1^5l^. 

We  kni*w  of  no  treatise  of  the  kind  »o  (•■•mp.ftt 
nn-1  yet  so  coin{»act. — Cktrago  Mtti.  Jouma'.,  J  ana* 
ary,  ISfe. 

A  fairer,  more  honest,  more  earnest,  and  m.:r«  Tf- 
liahle  invvstii^ator  of  the  niniiy  diM::ist-f  •>!'  WMxrn 
and  children  is  not  to  be  tMund  in  aay  c>  u!::r;. .— 
Soutkerm  Mtd.  and  Surg.  Journai,  J.^cu'iry  1^>'. 

We  gladly  recommend  hit  Leelurrsa*  ie  rinrbijli- 
est  degiec  iastraciive  to  all  who  are  i  Lie  re*  to:  is 
obstetric  practice.— LoMc/oa  Laarri. 

We  have  to  say  of  it,  briefly  and  rf *•!.•: •■••?«:.«■.  :2si 
it  is  the  best  work  on  ttie  kUDject  in  mi  y  Ialj  :%et: 
and  that  ii  stamps  Dr.  West  as  t.'ie  /.t-'i.-  /  i-ik'.;} 
of  British  obstetric  authors. — i^Jras.  Jd:  1.  J»m-h. 


BT    THE  SAXB  AL'THOE.      {Now  Readf.) 

LECTURES   ON   THE   DISEASES   OF  INFANCY  AND   CHILDIIOOI'. 

Tli.rd  .\mfrn'jin,  Jfttm  the  fourth  eiilargfil  nnd   improve<l  London  cdilion.     Iii  one  ;.ai:a*..-rf 

oi'tnvo  voiunii'.  oxtni  ototh.  of'  alH>iii  mx  iniiiUnM  and  lifiy  page.-. 

Tho  ('iiiiTiiiut'd  I'uvor  with  whioh  this  work  has*  Iteen  rvLtrived  ha»  i^tiinulateil  rue  a:r.:.-  r  :v  r*:r.- 
dor  it  iiit'Nriy  u'^jvi'i  uiort*  ooinplelf  niui  more  worthy  the  eoiiiidenee  of  tne  p.-».;r«*..  n  .  %.• 
taiiiinii  iioaiU  two  iiiiiidred  imKe>  more  than  the  la^t  American  editiuu,  wiih  ^evc.'a.  ^:1.:    :^ 

lAViiin-*  and  a  oareliil  revi!»ioii  and  eulargeiiieiil  td"  lho^e  formerly  (■on)pri>ed  :ii  il.   il  -.^i:. ;.  y 

fail  to  Diaiiiluih  its  reputation  a'>  a  oleKr  and  judioiou:«  !exi-lMH>k  for  the  >iudi.-nt.  UL'i  s  •«'•:  &.d 
n*liahleauide  lor  the  [Maetitiouer.     The  tact  stated  by  the  author  that  the>e  Lecinre^  •  }i   w  r   .:•  -:v 
the  ri'^u.r^  it  ■"»«i  oitservalion*  uin]  ■j'^S  poot*ri)orteiii  exuiuiiiuiion!*  made  ;»mi".  ^   ir." 
•  'Iii  ilii!i.  \\  • .-.  ■;  irMifc'  till'  |m.-t  iwriiiy  \cai>.  havi-  cwiiie  muiiT  iisy  i  are."  i*  -.■■..■■.-..:  •     -      ■■»    .     • 
-.1    \„.'.\v  ,i>  the  n*'«ii.l  vi  uu  umi.iii:j:  vl  fX|>ericiire  wii.i  .i  .'ew  i-r. ."-.   -a..-  ■ 


ii.»;ti  i-r.u-t 

The  thrr 
us  have  p. 
those  p^:><r 


•':':rr  nlitions  of  the  work  now  brf-Tr 
t  .•  •  .-  anchor  ni  the  lort-ini'St  r^nk  i  : 
.ii.>  Willi  iiavecevolrd  ■pc'ciiii  utirn!i>-u 
to  tlie  diKi.i»r>  .■!  (.tr.ylii'e  Wt*  a(triii]il  nt>  huh- 
I\»;k  of  t:,i«  r-.':  <:.  Siii  iimy  refer  llir  reailer  l<>  loine 
of  the  I'li.ii'^r'-  :  ■  Which  the  largest  adilituiu*  have 
l»een  ni:n:f— ■  i^f  -.yj  Diphthrri.^,  Disorder!  s'i  the 
Mind,  ni.ii  1>  .  A  . .  i>r  iii>i.iLCf — uv  a  pii«ot  thai  the 
work  It  .1.1.  .  .  i.tw  ftii'j  •!. .  r..'i  a  mrif  itpniit. 
In  it»  pjr'ru:  "...^^p*-  11  will  r'f  :.u:iil  ••!  rUr  irrratrit 
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